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INCLUDING THE iJ 
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Lutherans, Arminiansy Socinians, UOniversalists, 
Moravians, Methodists, Quakers, Hutchinsonians, 
Dissenters, Independents, Nonjurors, Millenarians, 
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BY WILLIAM HURD, D.D. 


TO WHICH Is ADDED, 


A GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 


OF THE 


Martous parts ; 


a, 
1811. 


STRELT, DEANSGATE. 


ND MODERN, FROM THE CREATION DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Romish Cliurch, with the 
various Orders of her 
Communion, &c. &c. 


The Religious Rites and Ceremonies of whose Inhabitants are faithfully described. 


INVRODUCTORY PREFACE. 


IT has been acknowledged by the wisest men in all ages and nations, that knowledge, 
properly improved, is the grand ornament of human life, as religion is of the rational 
facultics. Knowledge distinguishes us from the irrational creation, and Religion places 
us ina rank far superior to many of our own species. We are not able to comprehend 
all the secrets of our own nature—we are often lost in admiration, at the consideration 
of the actions of our fellow-creatures; but nothing so much excites our attention as- 
religious rites, ceremonies and customs! That men in different ages, and throughout. 
the universe, have paid adoration to almost every animal and réptile on the face of the 
earth, cannot be denied; that their idolatrous practices have been ridiculous to the 
highest degree is equally true; nor is it less so, that many of them havé been a disgrace 
to human nature, even in its corrupted state! God made man after his own image, but 
he has sought out many inventions; there is a strange propensity in the human inind 
to deviate from the truth, and to the divine simplicity of holy ordinances mankind are 
too apt to join something very pleasing to their own imperfect ideas; to captivate the 
mind, without tending either to improve the morals in this life, or make the soul wise 
for happiness hereafter. The more we know of all the religions of different nations, 
the more we are led to inquire, what could induce some men to act so inconsistent with 
the dignity of their nature ?—but this cannot be done unless we attend to the following 
particulars — 

I. We imnst inquire into the causes which gave rise to those forms and ceremonies of 
human invention, and by comparing them with the state of mankind, and the attributes 
of the Divine Being, we shall be in some measure enabled to account for their existence. 


II. We should attend to what were the sentiments of the people who embraced them, 
concernipg that grand question in divinity, ‘The terms of acceptance with the Deity,” 
which in some measure may be considered as the leading principle of religion in general. 

IlJ. We must describe such ceremonies as are absurd and inconsistent in themselves, 
to the reader, that he may see the difference between them, and the simplicity of the 
true gospel ceremonials, which, as a revelation from God, were calculated to make 
men virtuous in time, and blessed in eternity. 

Lastly, We must draw such practical inferences from our accounts of every different 
religion, as will serve to lead the reader to the practice of morality and picty, as the 
greatest ornament of human life, the rule of manners, and the sure litle to eternal felicity. 


iv. INTRODUCTORY PREFACE. 


Such is the general plan of the present work, but it is necessary we should say some- 
thing more concerning its extensive nature. 


All the religions of the varions nations in the world, are here displayed in a plain, 
easy, concise manner; and while the author has adhered to truth, he has not suffered 
himself to be biased by any party prejudices, in favour of any particular opinions; for 
in delineating these important subjects, he has sometimes found things simple in their 
own nature, and really praise-worthy, which, at the same time, were joined with such 
rites of human invention as disgrace the memory of those who invented them. While 
he relates the follies of many of his fellow-creatures, he does it in pity; not doubting, 
but had he lived in those countries, and in those ages, he might have been an idolator 
bimself. ’ 


At this time, when people in general are engaged in the most laudable of all pur- 
suits, that of religious investigation and free inquiry after truth, nothing it is presumed 
can be more acceptable to the public than this ¢mpartial History of the Religious 
Ceremonies and Cusroms of all Nations, on the most liberal und extensive plan.— 
This volume will exhibit a particular account of the diversities of opinions that have 
prevailed respecting the Object of Divine Worship in every part of the world, and of 
the sects and parties which have been formed in consequence of those opinions from the 
beginning of time to the present Afra. The Cercmonies and Customs of the Idolatrous 
Nations will be pointed out, the gradual growth of Idulatry, and the absurd and super- 
stitious notions, which by degrees have been introduced amongst the various Savage 
and Burbarian Countries. 


The Jewish and Christian Churches are also noted in a very particular manner ; and 
the most satisfactory account given of the various denominations of Religion in America 
and Europe, particularly in these kingdoms. The gradual increase of the Papal power 
and influence is traced; together with the policy, interest, and government of the Roman 
Pontiffs; and a view of the prophecies relating to them, and the different opinions of 
the dearned concerning those prophecies. 


There is no other book in our language, nor indeed in any other, on so enlarged a 
plan, that blends czstruction with entertainment. This work will lead mankind to set 
a proper value on the great truths of the Protestant Religion; and it is hoped the 
author’s sincere endeavours to diffuse useful knowledge amongst all ranks of people, will 
meet with general approbation and applause. 

fu writing concerning the Ancient Jews, he has taken the whole of his materials from 
what we find recorded in the sacred S¢ripture, confirming these accounts by the testi- 
mony of Josephus: and with respect to the Modern Jews, he has consulted the liturgy 
used in the public Synagogues, and availed himself of the confession of faith which 
they daily repeat. 


INTRODUCTORY PREFACE. bi. 


The Religious Rites and Ceremonies of the Aueient Heathens have been taken from 
the best authors extant ; and much assistance has been given to the writer by some of 
the greatest men im the present age, particularly those who have inade such subjects 
their favourite study. In writing of the heathen rites and ceremonies, we meet with 
many things which seem to have a resemblance to the Old Testament dispensation ; 
such as Suerifiecs, the observations of Days, Months, Sabbaths, and New Moons, but 
still the difference is great. All the Rites and Ceremonies used by the Jews, as pre- 
scribed by the law of Moses, were calculated to make them a peculiar people froin all 
others in the world; and it is remarkable, that although they often plunged themselves 
into the grossest idolatry, yet many of them adhered to the worship of the true God, 
and even laid down their lives rather than blaspheme his name. 

The accounts of the Religions Ceremonies and Customs of the Chinese, the Japancse, 
the Persians, the inhabitants of the Coast of Guinca, the Druids, the Laplanders, the 
Hollentots, and the Savages in Ameriea, &c. &c. will afford much matter of entertain- 
ment for the reader, who, perhaps, never attended to these things before. 

In the account of the Religious Ceremonies of the Greek Church, the author has 
been assisted by materials communicated to him by a gentleman lately deceased, who 
resided many years as Consul for his late Majesty in the Levani; at Smyrna, -Alleppo, 
Constantinople, and Alexandria; and in this part of the work, some curious particulars 
have heen taken notice of which other historians have entirely neglected. 

The origin of the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of Rome, their progress from 
time to time, and a view of them as they appear at present, have been carefully attended 
to; and the reader will find a comparison drawn hetween them and genuine Chris- 
tianity. The same care has been attended to in giving an account of the Rites and 
Ceremonies used by the different denominations of Protestants in Europe; and as the 
author resided some years on the Continent, so he considers himself as master of the 
subject; having been present at most of their public assemblies, where he made him- 
self acquainted not only with their éenets, but also with their ceremonies; which must 
serve to throw a considerable light on this part of the work. 

In speaking of the different denominations and scctaries in these nations, he has joined 
candour and truth in such a manner, that the most rigid cannot find fauh, nor will the 
libertine have reason to exult over what he may consider as enthusiasm and weakness. 
Diversity of tempers, and a variety of circumstances which human prudence could not 
foresee, have often rendered men encmies to each other. while it was their duty to act 
as disciples of the blessed Jesus, and where they thought their brethren were deceived, 
or in any manner led into an error, to draw a veil over their weakness, and exhort them 
to a proper use of the apostolical injunction, viz. “ Prove all things, and hold that whieh 
is good.” Although convinced of the importance of the subject, the author cannot ex- 
ave the approbatiou of all, however he may have exerted his utmost endeavours to de- 
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serve it. But there are many men who delight in acquiring knowledge, who seek 
wisdom in hnmility, and would desire to be an ornament to their age and country.— 
And there are many young people who have not had an opportunity of attending to these 
things, but wish to receive information concerning matters of so much importance. By 
persons of such benevolent sentiments, the following work will be well received; a 
careful perusal of it will lead them to consider the great difference between all the 
Heathen religions and those of the Jews and Christians. As for Mahometanism, it is 
a compound of many heresies, first embraced by enthnsiasts, and then propagated by 
force. There are many other Religious Rites and Ceremonies, which will be taken 
notice of in the course of this work; such as the Arminians, the Bramins, the Banians, 
and the Ethiopians; which last was communicated to the author by one of the most 
extraordinary persons of the present age. Throughout the whole, a strict attention 
has been paid to Chronology; a science which but few are acquainted with, although it 
is well known, that without it, we can never understand history. 

Upon the whole, there is little doubt but this arduous undertaking will merit the 
thanks of that generous public for whose benefit it was undertaken; and the author, 
who has no mercenary views, will, at least, receive the thanks of his fellow subjects.— 
Consistent with human nature, he is anxious for the public applause, but not at the 
expense of truth; many years have been spent in bringing this work to a state of per- 
fection; and with respect to all the various religions in the world, it will be found an 
useful family library, necessary to be perused by all ranks of people, of great service 
to youth in general, and such as the man of learning may read without deviating from 
the dignity of his character in the literary world. The author has excluded from the 
whole every thing disgustful in controversy, representing men and things as they really 
are; and drawing a veil over the frailties of human nature, he has modestly pointed 
out the improprieties and errors of the prejudiced. 

It is remarkable, that although we have some useful and valuable books published 
m numbers, and some of these on Religion, yet this is éhe first ever attempted on an 
enlarged ard liberal plan. And the author doubts not but from the perusal of this work, 
the rising generation will be agreeably instructed, and the man of experience enéertained. 


WILLIAM HURD. 
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UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


OF TNE 


Religious Rites, Ceremonies and Customs 


OF THE 


Cibole orld. 


The History of the Patriarchal Religion, and that of the Ancient Jews. 


PAVING taken notice of the general plan of 

our work in the preface, we think it unneces- 
sary to say any thing more by way of introduction, 
but will immediately begin with the Patriarchal 
Religion, which may be divided into two parts; 
first, respecting its state before the deluge ; second- 
ly, with regard to its situation from the time of 
Noah till the calling of Abraham. With respect to 
the first, we must be directed by what we find in 
the sacred history; for we have no other authorities, 
besides some traditions of the heathens, which are so 
much blended with fable that no confidence ought 
to be placed in them. To love God withont con- 
sciousness of sin was the business of our first parents 
in a state of innocence, when there was no fault to 
deplore; but no sooner did sin take place in the 
world, in consequence of their disobedience, than 
every thing was changed, and the earth was cursed 
for their guilt» Dreadful, however, as that curse 
was, God did not forget the work of his hands; 
he looked in compassion on those who had offend- 
ed, and he pointed out a remedy, in promising, that 
in time, 2 most glorious person, who, according to 
the flesh, was to descend from Adam, should make 
an atonement for the sins of a guilty world. Al- 
though the sacred scriptures do not point ont all the 
particulars of the promise, yet there can be no doubt 
but God had told our first parents, that the seed of 
the woman, the promised Messiah, was to offer 
himself up a sacrifice for the sins of his people— 
It is, therefore, from the fall of man that we must 
date the origin of sacrifices; which were enjoined 


to point out the great sacrifice which was to be made 
on Mount Calvary, for the sins of a guilty world. 
That such was the practice during the life of 
Adam, will appear evident to any one who peruses 
the account of Cain and Abel (Gen. iv.) for sacri- 
fices are there mentioned as, the principal part of 
religion. It is true, the form and manner in which 
they were offered up is not mentioned ; nor does it 
appear that any thing of a particular nature was 
required. Cain, as a person who cultivated the 
ground, brought, as an offermg, the fruits of the 
earth: And Abel, who was a shepherd, presented to 
the Lord some of the best lambs of his flock: they 
came, however, with different dispositions ; the oue 
was accepted, the other rejected. ‘The temples for 
these sacrifices, in those early ages, were the world 
at large, and the canopy of heaven was the roof 
which covered them. The altars were no more 
than clods of earth, or turf, laid up in heaps; for 
architecture wes then little known. When the 
sacrifice was laid upon the altar, if it was approved 


-of by the Divine Being, he sent down a miraculous 


fire to consume it; and this was considered us a 
mark of approbation and acceptance. Fire pointed 
out the sufferings of the Divine Redeemer, who was 
to endure, in his own person, all the wrath of God 
for sin; and the consuming of the sacrifice, that he 
was to make a complete and final atonement. ‘That 
this was the practice during the remainder of the 
Antediluvian world, cannot be doubted; for we are 
told that Noah, after the deluge had subsided, built 
an altar to the Lord; which was no more than what 
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he had learned before God destroyed men for their 
wickedness. At that time, every man, the father of 
a family, was a legislator and a priest ; there was no 
sacerdotal ordinations; and it is probable, that till 
the confusion of tongues at Babel, all the descen- 
dants of Noah were of one religion. 

The sentiments of those men who lived soon after 
the deluge, seem to be plain, artless, and sunple ; 
they looked upon God as their maker, they trusted n 
his providence, and their views were directed for- 
wards to that glorious person, who was to niake an 
atonement for their sins. It appears evident, that 
soon after the dispersion of the children of Noah, by 
the confusion of tongues, many human inventions 
took place in religion, which occasioned the calling 
of Abraham, that, in his family, he might preserve 
the worship of the true God. 

Abraham lived in the land of the Chaldeans, since 
called Persia, and like most of the people of that age 
being a shepherd, it was no difficult matter for him 
to remove from the place of his nativity; for landed 
property was not then known. During the whole 
of his history, we find him at different times, and 
in different places, erecting altars to the true God, 
and offering sacrifices upon them. These altars 
were what we have already mentioned, namely, little 
hillocks of turf heaped upon each other; and the 

erson who offered the sacrifice, walked round the 
pile till the holy fire came down from heaven to 
consume it, taking care to drive away from it all 
sorts of birds and beasts, because it was sacred to 
the Lord of creation, providence and grace. Of 
this we have a striking instance in Gen. xv; where 
we are told, that when the birds came down upon 
the sacrifice, Abraham drove them away. 

It seems plain, that before the deluge nothing 
was more common than to offer im sacrifice the 
fruits of the earth; but after that period, living 
creatures only were tobe sacrificed: and this is what 
the Apostle Paul says (chap x.) in his Epistle to 
the Hebrews, without shedding of blood, there was 
no remission. Isaac, as the son of promise from 
whom the Messiah was to spring, was given to 
Abraham in a miraculous manner; beyond the 
power of man to conceive, and contrary to the or- 
dinary course of generation. "{his wilk account in 
the clearest manner, why his father so cheerfully 
complied with the Divine command, in submitting 
to offer him up asa burnt offering. The circum- 
stances of the narration are affecting, but they are 
instructive. Abraham himself was the priest; he 
was to cut the throat of that son who had been given 
bim on the sacred word of promise from the Divine 
Being, not doubting but he would raise him up to 
him again. Abraham was the priest who was to 
offer up the sacrifice, and his only son was the vic- 
tim; which may serve to shew, that there was at 


that time, a sacerdotal as well as civil power, lodged 
in the master of every family. It does not, indeed, 
appear, that the patriarchs of old ever offered their 
slaves in sacrifice; but the case of Isaac was of a 
peculiar nature, and no way applicable to the com- 
mon state of affairs in this world, which would put 
an end to the existence of civil society. 

During the life of the patriarch Isaac, as well as 
that of his father Abraham, there seems to have been 
but little difference between the religious ceremonies 
of the heathens and those of the patriarchs; only, 
that the one worshipped the true God, the others 
were idolators. The person who swore to perform 
any commanded duty, put his right hand under the 
thigh of his master, and then invoked the Great 
Jehovah to be witness of his fidelity. Altars still 
continued to be made of stones and turf; for as the 
people wandered from place to place, consequently 
they could not have temples erected where they 
might regularly attend on divine worship. It was 
much the same during the life of the patriarch Jacob, 
who supported his family by keeping his flocks in the 
wilderness ; and so it continued till Joseph was sold 
as a slave to the Ishmaclites, who carried him into 
Fgypt. Thereis no doubt, but that during the time 
the children of Israel were in Egypt, they were little 
better than idolators; and it appears that they were 
there at least two hundred and thirty years. All 
those who went into Egypt were dead before Moses 
was called upon to lead their successors to the 
land of promise; and it seems probable, that when 
he led them across the red sea, they had little know- 
ledge of the true God; or rather, that they were 
idolators, who worshipped the gods of the hea- 
thens. 

Soon after the Jews, or children of Israel, were 
deliveredfrom Egyptian slavery, Moses, their leader 
delivered them a law which he received from God 
on Mount Sinai. This law was delivered in the most 
marvellous and miraculous manner, and consisted 
of precepts relating to their duty both to God and 
to each other; but such were the corrupt notions 
of those people, that, while Moses remained im the 
mount, they actually made to themselves the image 
of a golden calf, which they worshipped as the true 
God; and this was done in imitation of what they 
had seen in Egypt. They danced and sung round 
the idol till the holy messenger of God returned 
from the mount, and then they were chastised for 
their disobedience. It was therefore necessary, that 
many rites and ceremonies should be observed by 
that people, who seem to have been hard-hearted 
and stiff-necked from the beginning. ‘The most 
distinguisbing of all their ceremonies was that of 
circumcision; and this was always performed on 
the eighth day after the birth, to distinguish them 
from some of the heathens, particularly the descen- 
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dunts of Ishmael, who made ita fixed rule to cir- 
cumcise their children in their thirteenth year. ‘lhe 
seventh day of the week was to be kept sacred; but 
this was no imore than the revival of an ancient in- 
stitution, as appears from Genesis i. Sacrifices 
were cnjoined, to point out the necessity of the great 
sacrifice which the Divine Redeemer was to offer up 
in his own person ou the cross. A distinction was 
made between clean and unclean aninals; which 
seem to have been rather pohtteal than religious; 
for had swine’s flesh been eaten ti the wilderness, 
or even in the lund of Canaan, it might have been 
prejudicial to theirhealth, It is true, another reason 
has been assigned for this prohibition; namely, to 
make a distinction between them and all other ua- 
tions in the nniverse. 

At the celebration of their grand solemnities per- 
sons were to bring the victim to the priest, whe laid 
his hand upon its head, and then read over to the 
congregation aloud, all the sins which the parties 
confessed. The victim was then slain, and when all 
the blood was extracted from the body, the fat was 
burnt to ashes, and theother parts remained the pro- 
perty of the priests. During the time the children 
of Isracl remained in the wilderness they had no 
temple, because they had no fixed place of residence 
but, to supply that deficiency, God commanded 
Moses and Aaron to make an ark, or tabernacle, 
which was carried by the Levites from place to place. 
However, during that time, Moses drew up to-them 
a body of laws, dictated by nnerrmg wisdom, than 
which we find that nothing could be nore consistent 
with the divine attmbutes, or more suitable to the 
genius and interests of the people. 

But of all the ceremonies imposed on the Jews, 
none serves more to point out the notion of an 
atonement by the blood of Christ, than that of the 
“Scape Goat.” This ceremony was performed 
ouce m every year, and it was done in the following 
manuer. 

The goat was taken to the tabernacle, and, in 
the hearing of all the people, the priest read a list of 
the sins which had been confessed. The people 
acknowledged their_guilt, and den, taking the scroll, 
he fixed it upon the goat, which was immediately 
conducted ta the wilderness, and never more heard of. 
‘This being over, the messengers returned, and then 
the people received absolution. ‘This served to point 
out, that the sins of men were to be laid upon Christ, 
the promiscd Messiah, who was to remove them for 
ever, and finally Lring in an everlasting rightcous- 
ness. ‘The law delivered by Moses to the Jews, and 
which was given under the sanction of divine au- 
thority, contained not only directions for the manner 
in which sacrifices were to be offered, and indeed 
the v.hole service, first of the tabernacle, and then 
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moral precepts, uay morality itself; whether we ap- 
ply the word to Rthics, ASconomics, or Politics. ‘The 
distinetions of persons, according to the different 
ranks in life, were clearly pointed out; women were 
not perimitted to wear the same habit as the men, 
for this plain reasou, that had the different sexes 
been permitted to dress indiscriminately, many dan- 
gerous and even fatul consequences would have 
taken place; uay, it might have happened, that th 
most unnatural crimes would have been conimitted ; 
and the God of order, who scehs to proimote the 
happiness of his creatures, would have been blas- 
phemed as the anthor of sin. Young persons were 
commanded to stand np i a reverend manner be- 
fore the aged, and to treat them with every mark of 
respect. ‘This was in all respects, consistent with 
the first principles of natural religion; for the re- 
spect we owe to the aged, points out the duty we are 
bound to discharge to that glorions Bemg, by whose 
wisdom we were formed, by whose goodness we 
have been preserved, and by whose grace we have 
been redeemed from the power and giult of sin. 

Their law was to be of an wnform nature, and the 
same justice was to be done to strangers as to free- 
born subjects. No stranger was to be chosen hing 
over thein, far this reason, that as they were sur- 
rounded ‘by heathen nations, so a stranger, having 
the civil power in his hands, might have led them 
into idolatry. They were permitted to lend money 
to strangers upon usury; but when they lent any 
thing to their brethren, nothing but the principal 
was to be demanded. ‘They were commanded not 
to abhor, nor treat with contempt, the Edomites, 
because they were the descendants of Esau, the el- 
der brother of Jacob. These Edomites were a cir- 
cumcised people, and, although in latter times, we 
find them commencing idvlators, yet, im conse- 
quence of their descent from Abraham, and the ten- 
derness which Esau himself shewed to Jacob, they 
were to be treated as brethren. Nor were they to 
treat the Egyptians with cruclty for the following 
reasons. First, their ancestors had been once ten- 
derly treated by the Egyptians. Secondly, the 
children of Israel had been kept in a severe state of 
bondage by those people. ‘The consideration of the 
first, was to keep alive in their minds sentiments of 
gratitude. The second, to humanize their natures, 
Ly teaching them charity, benevolence, compassion, 
mercy, and all those other virtues which can adorn 
the human mind, and make men ornaments of civil 
society. 

Slavery was permitted by the law of Moses, but 
slaves or bond-men were not to be treated with 
ernelty; andthe reason assigned was, that the elul- 
dren of Isracl had themselves been slaves in the land 
of Egypt. Every widow, wid every orphan, were 
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those who treated them with cruelty, were to be 
considcred as objects of the divine displeasure. 
Nay, it was further threatened in this divine law, 
that those who oppressed the widow and fatherless, 
should die an ignominious death; that their widows 
should be exposed to want, and their children sub- 
jected to all the hardships of an injurious, unfeeling 
world. 

The duty of charity was strongly inculcated by 
the Mosaic ceconomy; for whatever was left of the 
fruits of the earth in the field, they were not to go 
back to gather; it was for the poor and needy; the 
slaves were to enjoy it, and so were the widows and 
fatherless. The tribe of Levi, to whom the priest- 
hood was confined by law, were not to have any 
Jocal inheritance, but they were to dwell in the pre- 
sence of their brethren, and one tenth part of the 
fruits of the earth was to be set aside for their sub- 
sistence. "These Levites, however, were commanded 
to relieve the widow and the fatherless; and in con- 
sequence of their actions, bemg in all respects con- 
sistent with the purity of the divine law, they 
«vere either to be acquitted or condemned. 

In every city, town or village, some of the most 
respectable of the mbhabitants, or elders of the peo- 
ple were to be appointed judges, and in the admini- 
stration of justice, they were strictly commanded 
to act impartially. No respect was to be paid to 
the characters, or ranks of persons; and a dreadful 
curse was pronounced against such as should take 
bribes. These judges satin the gates of the cities, 
which practice still prevails in many of the eastern 
nations. The origin of this practice is of great 
antiqnity ; butthe end and design of it has never been 


properly accounted for, which is the more surprising - 


because the thing itself is very emblematical and 
expressive. 

Judges sitting in the gates of cities, point out, 
first, that justice and equity are the most secure 
guards and safety ofapeople. Secondly, that justice, 
in its executive part, should be in that place which 
divides citizens from those who inhabit the country. 
Lastly, it was, that justice might be public, that all 
those who were going to, or coming from the city, 
might be impressed with a proper sense of the laws, 
the nature of rewards and punishments, the neces- 
sity they were under to obey them, the force of 
moral obligation, and above all, the fear and love of 
God. ‘There was, however, an appeal from these 
inierior courts, whether relating to matters of a civil 
or a crimimal nature. And this appeal was very 
solemn: the party who thought himself injured, 
entered his appeal before the supreme judge or the 
king, who called to his assistance the whole body 
of priests and Levites, and the majority of the votes 
determined the affair. If either of the contending 
parties refusect to abide by the final decision, he was 


condenmed. to suffer death; for not to acknowledge 
such asolemn judgment, was to deny the authority 
of God himself, who had delegated lis authority to 
the judges, priests and Levites. 

The person who spoke disrespectfully of a judge, 
was considered as a blasphemer; and if he was 
found guilty, by the evidence of two or three wit- 
nesses, then he was to be put to death, for to revile 
a judge was torevile God, he being considered as his 
representative on earth. 

The nature of servitude among the Jews, has 
never been properly attended to, and the Mosaic law 
has often becn ridiculed, merely because the weak 
could not, and the wicked would not understand it. 
If we consider the state of a people living without 
commerce, confined to agriculture, we must natu- 
rally believe, that many persons would be often out 
of employment; and had many of those persons 
been set at liberty, they would have perished for 
want of subsistence. The Jewish slavery was two- 
fold, and arose from a variety of circumstances. 
When men were reduced to poverty, it was in the 
power of their creditors to sell them; but they were 
not to be treated as strangers; they were to be treat- 
ed in the same inanner as we do hired servants; and 
when the year of jubilee took place, they and their 
wives, with their children, were to be set at liberty, 
and they were to return to the possessions of their 
ancestors. [hese persons who were purchased, or 
in other words, took into a state of servitude, were 
not to be sold by their masters, nor were they to 
be treated with any sort of severity. When a ser- 
vant was discharged, his master was to give him as 
much corn, wine, oil, and other necessaries, as he 
and his wife and children could carry home to their 
houses. This was done to keep them in mind of 
the slavery they had snffercd in the land of Egypt, 
and the liberal manner in which God, by an act of 
his almighty power, delivered them from bondage. 

In the patriarchal age, the power of masters over 
their servants was unlimited, for they had a right to 
put them to death whenever they pleased; but after 
the children of Israel had returned from Egypt, this 
power was confined within proper bounds; for there 
is a wide difference between a state of nature, anda 
stateof society. Suchas engaged for a limited time 
were to have leave to go out at the expiration of it, 


_ and if he was married when he entered ito servitude, 


his wife and children were to be set at hberty; but 
if his master gave him a wife, both she and the 
children were to remain the property of the master. 
This circumstance, however, scldom took place, for 
the law had provided a remedy. 

It frequently happened, that when the term of 
servitude expired, the servant having no prospect 
of procuring a subsistence, and, at the same time, 
unwilling to part with his wife and children, told 
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his master he would serve him during the remainder 
of his life. In such cases, the masters took him 
before the elders, or judges, and in their presence, 
au awl was bored through his ear, and fixed to a 
post in the gate of the city, and he and his wife and 
children were to serve the master till their deaths. 

It was the same with wolen-servants, Ww ho were 
bound by the same obligations. Much has been 
said and written on the nature of this ceremony, 
and by some it has been considered as extremely 
cruel. ‘To this it 1s answered, that when we con- 
sider in what manner the cars of our women are pre- 
pared for the use of rings, which seldom puts them 
to much pain, then there does not appear any cruelty 
init. From the humanity that runs through every 
part of the Mosaic law, we may naturally and rea- 
sonably conclude, that the servant himself was not 
put to much pain, but that the ceremony was rather 
formal than cruel. With respect to strangers, or 
the people who came from other countries, they 
were, at all times, permitted to redecm themselves, 
and this was to be done in an equitable manner be- 
fore the judges. All the arrears due to them were 
to be paid, and if the time of their servitude was 
not expired, then they were to make a proper de- 
duction, so that the master should not receive the 
least injury. 

The children of those who lived in the heathen 
nations, were to be treated by the children of Israel 
as slaves, they were to be bought and sold as private 
property, but they were to be treated with tender- 
ness, ‘This practice was not wholly confined to the 
Jews, for we find many instances of it in the his- 
tories of other nations. ‘The heathens, who lived 
around the land of Palestine, were divided into small 
tribes, under chieftains or commanders, who led 
them out annually to reb and plunder; and during 
these excursions, It often happened, that many inno- 
cent persons were made captives, and sold as slaves. 
‘These persons were transferred to all those who pur- 
chased the estate upon which they resided, and 
they were to remain slaves for ever, unless they could 
redcem themselves. [t was common to assign some 
of those slaves as a marriage-portion to a bride, and 
of this we have many instances in the Greek and 
Roman history. Nay, we may add, to the disho- 
nour of Christians, the present age affords us many 
melancholy examples of this inhuman practice. Mr. 
Granville Sharp, one of the greatest ornaments of 
the literary world, has made it appear almost to a 
demonstration, that as the Jewish commonwealth 
was abolished, in consequence of cruelty to slaves 
and strangers, so the slave trade, as was formerly 
carried on by the mhabitants of this country, would 
at last bring destruction upon us. 

When a master struck his servant, and the wound 
proved mortal, so that the servant died within the 


compass of a day or two, then the crime was to be 
considered as capital, and the master was to suffer 
death for it; but if he hved beyoud that time, then 
the master was to be discharged, because the slave 
was his propertv. [t 1s needless to make any cora- 
ments on this part of the Jewish law, because the 
circumstances of the times required some sort of se- 
verity; and the children of Israel being a hard-heart- 
ed people, it was necessary that their minds should 
be properly impressed with the nature of rewards 
and punishments in this life. When a master struck 
out the eye or the tooth of his servant, then he was 
obliged to let him go frec; because in such an im- 
stance, the master exceeded the bounds prescribed by 
the law, and inflicted such cruelty as was inconsistent 
with the dictates of natural reason and religion. 

{t was in the power of parents to sell their daugh- 
ters; a practice which has taken place in the easteru 
nations, from the most carly ages of time; but when 
the master seduced a damsel, he was not permitted 
to sell her, because he had not acted towards her 
consistent with the nature of moral obligation.— 
However if the master betrothed the young woman 
to his son, she was to be treated as a free-born sub- 
ject; but if the young man took another wife, then 
he was to deliver up every thing belonging to the 
slave, and she was to be free to act in what manner 
she pleased. 

When a slave ran. away from his master, he was 
not to be reclaimed by him, but was to remain 
with the person where he chose to settle; and this 
was a rational principle, for we naturally suppose, 
that in those ages, and in that nation, no servant 
would have left his master, unless he had been treat-~ 
ed with cruelty. 

The power that fathers had over their children 
was great; but it was suited to the circumstances 
of the times and place. If a son refused to obey 
his father or mother, or treated them with indignity, 
they were to chastise him; and if no reformation 
took place in his conduct, then he was to be taken 
before the elders, or judges of the city, who upon 
hearing such evidence as served to prove his guilt, 
he was delivered over to the common executiouers, 
who immediately ordered him to be stoned to death. 
None of the children of Isracl were permitted to 
sell their daughters as common prostitutes, because 
purity was enjomed by the divine law. It was the 
custom of the heathens to boil kids in the milk of 
their dam; but by the Mosaic law, this was for- 
bidden; because the practice itself was unnatural, 
so that it was utterly prohibited for any person to 
seeth a kid in his mother’s milk. The Mosaic law 
was a transcript of the law of nature; it was de- 
signed to point out the state of fallen man, with the 
character of the divine attributes, from this, and 
from this alone, can our state in this world be known.. 
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As will appear in the course of this work, many 
-of the heathen nations lived in the most incestuous 
manner; but this practice was not tolerated under 
the law of Moses. The degrees of consanguinity 
were so strictly attended to, ‘that no person was to 
-break through them; and a table of those degrecs 
-has always been prefixed or affixed to our English 
translations of the bible. This was im all respects 
vextremely necessary ; because had it been otherwise, 
confusion would have taken place, parents would 
not have attended to the duty they owed to their 
ehildren ; and children, in many mstances, would 
chave been ashamed to acknowledge their parents.— 
A man was not to marry two sisters, lest it should 
have created family dissentions; but in all things 
were to act consistent with the duty they owed to 
themselves, to their families, to the community at 
large, and to God. 

if a man died without having children, and if he 
had a_ brother alive unmarried, then the bachelor 
was to espouse the widow, for the two following 
reasons: first, that by descendants the name of the 
family might be kept up; but the first born child 
xvas to suceeed to the name and estate of the tirst 
husband. Secondly, it was done to prevent them 
from intermixing with the heathen nations, whieh 
might have been the means of introducing idolatry 
among them. 

As nothmg was more odious among the Jews, 
than for men or women to live unmarricd, so if the 
brother-in-law refused to marry his sister-in-law, to 
preserve the name of his family, the widow was to 
go before the judges in the gate of the eity, aud 
there exhibit her complaint. "Chis being done, the 
brother-in-law was called before the judges, and 
examined -concerning the nature of his objections ; 
and when it was fonnd that he absolutely refused to 
marry the woman, then she was called in, and the 
refusal mtimated to her; the judges then were to 
tell her to act according as the law of Moses direct- 
ed: and she stooping down, unloosed the shoe from 
off his right foot, and spitting im his face, declared 
her abhorrence of the man who refused to perpetuate 
the name of his family, and the name of his bro- 
ther; and from that tune forward, he was called 
“The man whose shoe was loosed in Israel.” 

A woman was not to marry into any tribe but 
that to which her father belonged; and this seems 
to have been done to keep up the grand distinetions 
among the twelve tribes, especially that of Judah; 
from whom, aecording to the flesh, the Messiah 
was to come to enlighten a darkened world. 

Previous to their gomg to take possession of the 
Jand of Canaan, they were commanded to- destroy 
all the different tribes of those idolatrous nations ; 
they were not to shew any merey to them; and if 
4hey were suffered to remain alive on the borders of 


the country, they were not to suffer their children, 
whether sons or daughters, to intermix with them 
by marriage: and the reason assigned for this was, 
that they might not be led into idolatry; because 
nothing will sooner change the inclinations of men 
with respeet to religion, than an attachment to a 
beautiful woman. 

Dr. Spencer, in his laws of the Hebrews, makes 
some just remurks on the nature and practice of di- 
voerces among the Jews; and this is necessary to be 
taken notice of here, because divorces between mar- 
ried persons are generally attended with some un- 
happy cireamstanees. So the deists have objected, 
that it could never make a part of the divine law. 
To this it is answered, that divorees did not take 
place in the patriarchal ages; for in the beginning, 
God created but one of each sex; and our Sonieart 
disputing with the Jews c oncerning the legality of 
divorces, told the pharisces, that ein the begin- 
ning it was not so. 

However, as the Jews hail resided many years in 
Egypt, and learned many of thee ustoms of that idol- 
atrous nation, so Moses, their great luw-giver, by 
authority of divine Inspiration, ‘permitted a man to 
put away his wife, and both parties were allowed to 
marry agam. But if a husband divoreed his wife, 
and she married a second husband, who afterwards 
ched, then the first husband was not to take the wo- 
man again.  ‘Phis was doue to discourage divorcees 
as much as possible; for although God may permit 
many things, iu consequence "of the harduess of 
peoples’ hearts, yet we have the testimony of our 
Saviour to prove, that the divine Being does not 
take pleasure in such things. 

Ivery man was exempted from going to war, 
and from all public business during the first year of 
his marriage ; and the reason was, that there might 
not be too many young widows or fatharlees children 
among them. The law of Moses allowed a man 
to make a vow, to give for the’service of the taber- 
naele any part of his goods or money, so as he did 
not injnre his family; but he was not obliged to do 
any thing of that nature, contrary to his own incli- 
nations. However, if he did once inake the vow, 
which was done ina solemu manner before the altar, 
then he was obliged to abide by it, and to perform 
what he had promised. 

It is evident from several passages mn the old testa- 
ment, that women were permitted to make vows, 
on condition of obtaming the consent of their fathers 
and husbands. If the fathers or husbands were 
present when the vow was made, and did not object 
to it, then the woman was bound to the performance. 
On the other hand, if either the father or husband 
objected to the vow, then it could not stand good, 
and the priests were commanded to sce that it was 
not performed. But all widows, and such womea 
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as liad been divorced, and lived single, were obliged 
to perform their vows, otherwise they were to be 
treated as persons guilty of sacrilege ; and this seems 
to point ont, that God would not have his creatures 
to part with any of their property ia a tiling, on- 
guarded manner. 

In military affairs, the law of Moses was well 
calculated to promote the interest of the common- 
wealth, aud altogether suitable to the genius, times, 
and eciscumstances of the people. very family was 
obliged to return to the chiefs of the tribes a list of 
all the males, upwards of twenty years of age, fit 
to carry arms. When the return was made, which 
was done in the most regular manner, the males of 
each tribe were called together, and the following 
questions were asked them, one by one: Has any 
man biilt a house, and has not had time to dedicate 
it? Has any man planted a vmeyard, and not yet 
eaten of the fritit of it? Has any man betrothed a 
wife, and not yet married her? Is any man fearful 
or faint-hearted to go agaiust the enemy; Then 
let all those return home and attend to their domes- 
tic duties. 

That nothing might be wanting in the divine law, 
the great Jehovah ordered, that Moses should teach 
the people the bounds of that authority they were 
to have over the irrational creatures. 
permitted to be taken when found in nests, but the 
dam or mother was not to be retained; and the rea- 
son assigned was, that the species might not be ex- 
tinguished, which might have been the case in 
their confined territories, had both the old and the 
young been taken together. Another circumstance 


in their law was, that no cattle were permitted to - 


gender with those of a different species. But here 
an objection has been started, namely, that mules 
were in great use, and much esteemed among the 
Jews; and it is well known, that they are gendered 
between two creatures of different species. To 
this it is answered, first, that although the Jews 
were commanded not to permit creatures of different 
species to gender together, yet it was not always mn 
their power to prevent it. From the most early ac- 
counts we have of the Jews, they kept vast flocks 
of sheep, oxen, horses, asses, goats, &c. and as 
only a few persons were sent to attend and watch 
these flocks, it must have frequently happened that 
creatures would gender together during the absence, 
or neglect of the shepherds. 

In the methods of war, there was something m 
the Jewish law both humane and majestic. When 
they attacked a city, they were to offer terms of 
peace to the inhabitants, upon condition of surren- 
dering themselves up prisoners of war, and subimit- 
ting to the will of the conqueror, which was, that 
they should pay a certain tribute. But if the citi- 
zeus refused to accept of the offered terms, then the 
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place was to be attacked, and if taken, all the males 
were to be put to the sword. The women and 
children were to be sold as slaves, the cattle and all 
the goods were to be taken and distributed equally 
among the soldiers, after which the city was to be 
reduced to ashes. 

But this privilege was not to extend to any of 
those cities among the Canaanites, whom God liad 
devoted to destruction, lest, that by suffering pagan 
captives to remain among them, their minds might 
be seduced from the worship of the true Ged, and 
idolatry embraced by a people, who had always a 
strong propensity to the worship of false gods. 
They were permitted to eat the fruits of the trees 
they found in the land of an enemy ; but the trees 
were to he cut down in order to raise bulwarks 
against the next city which they should have occa- 
sion to besiege. 

All the lands taken by conquest, were to be di- 
vided by lot among the soldiers, but each was to 
have his share, according to the rank he bore jn the 
army. The Levites, as they were obliged to at- 
tend the service of the tabernacle, so they were ex- 
empted from every duty of a civil or military na- 
ture; and this was appointed to exist throughout 
all generations: although we meet with many devi- 
ations from it in the latter times of their history, 
particularly after they returned from the Babylonish 
captivity. Great regard was paid to succession, 
in order to keep the proper distinction of families. 

If a man died without leaving a son, then the in- 
heritance was to pass to his daughter ; and if there 
was no daughter, then it was to go to the brothers ; 
and if there were no brethren, then it was to ascend 
upwards to the brothers of the grandfather, and to 
all the collateral branches, according to their con- 
sanguinity. 

As polygamy was permitted among the Jews, 
great care was taken that no abuses should happen, 
in consequence of a too fond partiality taking place, 
in favour of the children of the second or third wife, 
in preference to those of the first. It was ordered, 
that although the first wife should be despised, or 
even hated by her husband, yet her first-born sou 
should succeed to the inheritance ; and the judges 
were under the most solemn and sacred obligations 
to see this part of the law properly executed. Pro- 
vision, however, was made for the rest of the chil- 
dren, and amongst them the personal estate was di- 
vided, without any partial respect; but if there was 
no personal estate, then two-thirds of the real estate 
was given to the first born, and the third divided 
equally among the rest. 

The houses in the eastern countries of Asia were, 
in consequence of the heat of the climate, built with 
battlements around the upper parts of the roofs; 
and as it often happened, that in consequence of the 
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ignorance or negligence of the architect, stones fell 
down, by which passengers were killed; so it was 
strictly enjomed, that care should be taken in the 
construction of the fabrics; for the public safety was 
a great object of the law, as it ought always to be 
in all nations in the universe. 

The Jews were pemnitted to lend money upon 
usury to strangers, but not to any of their own 
brethren, nor were they to sleep one wight with 
their brether’s pledge. This notion was inculcated, 
that they might learn the great duty of humanity, 
and that benevolence to their fellow creatures should 
regulate every part of their conduct. 

[fan estate was mortgaged, the person who held 
it was obliged to restore it at the end of seven years, 
upon condition of receiving the moncy he had ad- 
vanced, but he was not under the same obligation 
to strangers. And if a man borrowed a beast of his 
neighbour, and an accident happened to it, so as it 
received any injury, then he was to make good the 
loss, unless the owner happened to be present. Thus 
was enacted, that no injury should be done to indi- 
viduals; for if a man borrows a horse from his neigh- 
hour, it is but just that he should take proper care of 
it; but if the proprietor goes along with it, to see 
in what manner it 1s treated, and is witness to the 
accident that happens, then it must be supposed that 
he knows in whose power it was to prevent it. 

With respect to fidelity m keeping any thing de- 
livered toa person,‘the Jewish law discovers striking 
marks of its divine authenticity. Thus if a man de- 
livered any thing to another to-keep, aud it was 
stolen, the thief, if found, was to pay double; but 
if the thief was not found, then the person to whom 
it was intrusted, was to be brought before the judges, 
to declare upon oath, whether he had injured his 
neighbour, by making away with his goods, or hav- 
ing been privy to any transaction of that nature. The 
oath of the suspected person was to be supported by 
such evidence as he could produce; and that was 
to be opposed by what the prosecutor could ad- 
vance. 

The matter having been heard with calmness, the 
judges were to consider of it in a deliberate manner; 
and if it appeared that the accused person was inno- 
cent, then he was acquitted; but, if through his 
own neglect the goods were stolen, then he was to 
return double to the owner. ‘This was enjoined, 
that men shouid carefully preserve the property in- 
trusted to them; and, certainly in all civil societies, 
such things should be attended to. If tere was no 
evidence produced by the person accused, nor any 
to support the accusation, then the judges were 
to decide, according to their own wisdom and dis- 
cretion, 

Among the Jews, there were several things ex- 
empted from being pledged; amongst which were 


mill-stones, for this reason, that such things were 
necessary towards preserving the lives of men, be- 
cause wheat would have been of very little use un- 
less it had been ground to flour. When a pledge 
was deposited, the person who advanced the money 
was not to go into the debtor’s house to demand the 
money, but he was to stand without the door until 
it was brought to him. ‘This was ordered to prevent 
family disputes, and to keep peace among a body of 
people who were commanded to live together as 
brethren. ‘The clothes of widows were not to be 
taken in pledge; and the same degree of humanity 
was to extend to the strangers, to the fatherless, and 
the slaves. Great regard was paid to their standard 
weights and measures; for, although the people were 
extremely numerous, yet they were all obliged to 
have the same measures, and the same weights, so 
that im their common dealings, justice should be 
equally distributed. \ 

Every sale or bargain relating to the conveyance 
of estates, was of a conditional nature; and if any of 
the descendants or relations of those who assigned it 
away, produced the money advanced for it, at the 
end of forty-nine years, then it was to be restored ; 
for the possession of it during that time, was consi- 
dered as anample recompence to the purchaser. 

‘On such oceasions trumpets were to be sounded 
in all the towns and villages, that the people might 
have proper notice that the jubilee was approaching. 
Then, during the fiftieth year, all servants or slaves 
were to be set at liberty; and an opportunity was 
offered for persons to redeem such estates as had 
been sold. In the redemption of estates, an ac- 
count was taken before the judges concerning the 
nature of the improved rent, during the time they 
had been in the possession of the purchaser, and the 
overplus was delivered up, either to the person who 
sold them, or to his relations who made the claim. 

All houses in walled cities, namely, such as were 
fortified, could be redeemed within the compass of 
one year, but they conld never be redeemed after- 
wards, not even in the year of jubilee; because the 
person in possession was under the highest obliga- 
tion to lay down his life in support of its rights and 
privileges. It was different with respect to the 
villages which were not walled round, because they 
were considered as part of the country at large, so 
that they were permitted to be redeemed in the year 
of jubilee. However, the houses of the Levites 
were not to be sold without redemption, whether 
they were in cities or villages: for, trifling as their 
possessions were, yet they were considered as of a 
sacred nature; and all those who enjoyed them, 
were the immediate servants of the most lngh God. 

The Jewish’ law was so strict with respect to 
humanity, in the conduct of masters to servants, 


that whew they were hired by the day, they were to 
t 
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receive their wages before sun-set; and the reason 
assisned for it was, that hecause the poor man 
wanted his hire, consequently he would set his heart 
upon it, that is, hunger, and the regard he bad for 
his poor wife and children, would make him unwil- 
ling to return home. This humane provision serves 
to point out, that if God made choice of the child- 
ren of israel from among all nations, to commit to 
them the knowledge of his name, le, at the same 
time, mixed the divine law with such princtples of 
private and public virtue, as must be of vreat ser- 
vice to socicty in all succeeding generations. 

However odious the term slavery may appear to 
us who live in a conunercial land of real hberty, yet 
it was not so among the Jews. «As there was a ne- 
cessity that poor persons should procure a subsist- 
ence by way of servitude, so God in his imfinite wis- 
dom, provided that none of them should be treated 
with cruelty ; nor was this compassion contined to 
men. ofly, the divine Beimg looks beyond the state 
of his rational creatures. 

Thus we find, that the ox, who contributed to- 
wards cultivating the fruits of the earth, and who 
assisted in treading out the corn, should not be muz- 
zled, but should be suffered to eat as much as he 
could while he was emploved. In Asia, corn is not 
thrashed as in Enrope; but a stone, hke a millstone, 
is drawn round a circle by oxen, much in the same 
manner as tanners in England bruise their bark ; and 
Dr. Shaw tells us, that this practice prevails in all 
those countries which he visited near the Levant. 

It has been asked, by several of the late deistical 
writers, particularly stich as have lived in France, 
why Moses appointed one day in seven to be sct 
apart for the purpose of religious worship? To this 
it is answered, that here our adversaries furnish ns 
with a fair opportunity, and a just right to beg the 
question by asking another, Why have the inhabit- 
ants of most of the ihterate barbarous heathen na- 
tions set apart some time for the service of their 
idols? As there never was a nation mn the universe, 
where the inhabitants refused to acknowledge one or 
tuore beings to whom they ascribed divine honours, 
so all those nations had their stated festivals. 

It is said, six days shalt thou labour, and on the 
seventh thou shalt rest. Now, if we consider the 
beautiful regularity in this distribution of time, it 
will appear that haman wisdom could not point it 
out. Every ian, even the most unenlightened must 
acknow ledge, that some part of his time should be 
set apart for the adoration of that Being whom he 
worships: But what human wisdom could point 
out the definitive number of days? Six days the 
ews were to labour for. the subsistence of thcir 

families, and on. the, seventh day, inorder to keep 
alive in their ‘minds the flame of divine knowledge, 
they were to commemorate, the great ‘works of cre- 


ation, and all the providential circumstances which 
God had wrought in their favour. 

As covetousness was forbidden by the Mosaic law, 
so theft, its inseparable companion, and natural 
effect, was punished in such a manner as points out 
marks of divine wisdom. Cattle being stolen and 
disposed of, so as to be irrecoverable, ‘the thief, on 
conviction, was to make a five-fold restitution 5 but 
if the cattle were found alive with him, then he was 
to restore them and pay double. Every person was 
empowered to kill a house-breaker if he was found 
in the fact during the myght, but if in the day, then 
he was either to make restitution, or be sold for a 
slave. 

Iu walking through a vineyard, every stranger 
was permitted to pull what fruit he chose to eat, but 
he was not to carry any away, and nothing could be 
more unreasonable ; for certainly if men’s circum- 
stances are not very opulent, then it is sufficient that 
they relieve the immediate wants of their fellow 
creatives, without doing any thing more for them at 
the expense of duty, and the obligation they are 
under to their own families. [t was the same with: 
respect to fields of corn, where every man was per- 
mitted to pull as muchas he conld eat, but he was 
not to put in a sickle to cut down so much as one of 
the stalks. 

That they might live together in a state of bro- 
therly love, it was ordained in their law, that nui- 
sances, by which men’s lives or properties could be 
injured, should be removed; or if an accident hap- 
pened in consequence of neglect, a proper recoin- 
pence was to be made to the loser. ‘UVhus, if a man 
left a pit uncovered, and his neighbowr’s beast fell 
into it and was killed, or any ways disabled, then 
‘the person guilty of the neglect, was to make up the 
loss. In the same manner, if any man killed the 
beast of his neighbour, he was either to restore an- 
other equal in value, or pay the price. 

All those who found cattle wandering astray, were 
to take them to their own folds, and keep them till 
they were clainied by the owners. It was the same 
with respect to ‘every thing lost, for whoever found 
it, and did not embrace the first opportunity of re- 
storing it, was considered as a thict, and punished 
as such. . 

Justice, mercy and Engen were, by this law, 
carried still higher than any thing yet mentioned, for 
the people were commanded not t only to becompas- 
sionate to their enemics, but it was further enjoined, 
that if they ‘saw their enemy’s ox or ass fall into a 
pit, then they were to do all in their power to save 
its life. This may serve to prove, that the law of 
Moses was not such a barbarous one as lias been 
represented by the Deists, but rather a complete 
system of political humanity. 

If fire happened through negligence, the person 
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who neglected to take proper care, was to make res- 
titution to the injured person; and the same was to 
be done where » man suffered his beast to eat the 
corn in the field of his neighbour. Ifa man or wo- 
man happened to be killed by an ox, then the ox 
was to be stoned to death, aud his flesh was not to 
be eaten; but if suflicient evidence appeared to the 
judges, that the ox was a vicious anunal, accustomed 
to push at every person who came in has ay, and 
the owner did uot take proper easnres to restrain 
him, then the ox was to be stoned, aud the owner 
was to be put to death. It was, hawerer, permitted 
for the owner of the ox to redeem his own life, by 
paying a certain sunt of money to the widow or elild- 
ren of the deceased. 

When an ox killed a slave, his owner was to pay 
to the master of the slave thirty shekels of silver ; 
and if it happened that one ox hurt another, the live 
ox was to be sokl along with the dead one, and the 
money equally divided hetw een the proprietors. 

To prevent the commission of injuries is one of 
the grand principles in all civil societies, and we tind 
the Jewish law guarding against it w ith that wisdom 
which points ont its divine ‘original. Thus the land- 
marks, as the boundaries of civil property, were not 
to be removed; wanton cruelty was not to be exer- 
cised in laymg stumbling blocks before the blind ; 
nor was the deaf to be moeked. 

Wilful murder was to be punished with death: 
for thus it was written in the Mosaical law. 

And if he smite him with an instrument of iron 
(so that he die) he isa murderer: the murderer shall 
surely be put to death. 
throwing a stone, (wherewith he may die} and he 
die, he 1s a murderer. In the same manner, if he 


smote him with an instrument of wood, so that he” 


died, he was a murderer; but still no crime could 
be ealled murder, unless there was malice in the 
oifending party. In all such cases, the nearest of 
kin hada right to put the murderer to death with 
his own hands, uuless he made his escape to the 
city of refuge. 

The difference between murder and manslaugh- 
ter was pomted out, and a straight line of distinction 
drawn. Thus, if there had been no malice between 
the contending parties, and it happened that one of 
them killed the other suddenly, then the aggressor 
was to flee to the city of refuge, where he was kept 
ina state of safety, until the judges had enquired 
into the affair. ‘This was done ina very solemn 
manner, and what is remarkable, the evidence was 
delivered in the hearing of all those who lived in 
the district where the affair happened. And from 
that we may learn, although there are now many ar- 
bitrary governments in the world, yet in ancient times, 
all trials were in one shape or other by juries. 

When a solemn enquiry was made, and it was 


And if he smite him with. 


found that the aggressor entertained malice against 
the deceased : then he was delivered up to the aven- 
ger of blood to be put to death. But if it was 
found that no mialice had existed between the par- 
ties, then the judges were to see the offender safely 
conducted to the city of refuge, where he was to 
remam as an inhabitant, till the death of the high 
priest. During that time, if he ventured to go out 
of the city of “refuge, the avenger of blood had a 
right to put him to death ; but when the high priest 
died, lie was restored to the peaceable enjoyment 
of his temporal possessions. 

When it happened that a pregnant woman was 
injured, so as to occasion her misearrying, then the 
husband was to demand a fine from the. offending 
party, and the judges were to determine how much 
was equitable. 1¢ was common in the eastern coun- 
tries, for dissolute persons to steal children, and sell 
them to be brought up as slaves; but the law of 
Moses absolutely prohibited this practice, and the 
offender was to be put to death. 

In some cases, offenders were permitted to take 
shelter on the horns of the altar, the place to which 
the victim was bound; but if he was a murderer and 
found guilty by the judges, then the executioners 
had a night to drag him from the altar, and put him 
to death; but we shall have oceasion to enlarge 
more fully on this practice, in our account of the 
Roman Catholics. 

As the Jewish state was that of a theoeracy, or 


' an immediate government under the most high God, 


so every violation of the law, delivered to Moses, 
was punished as high treason, The people were to 
be considered as ouilty of high treason, when they 
worshipped any of the idols of the heathen nations ; 
and as no human being can, in this life, behold Ged 
in his glorious majesty, so it was high treason to set 
up an image of him. So strongly did God, by the 
mouth of Moses, prohibit the “worship of images, 
that he threatened to inflict the severest punishments 
on such as were guilty of it. 

In particular, they were strictly commanded not 
to worship the sun, moon, or the stars, anc for this, 
two reasons were assigned; first, beeause these 
were the most tempting objects of worship to a car- 
nal mind; secondly, beeause they were worshipped 
by heathens. 

What we in this country call misprision of trea- 
son, was punished capitally among the Jews. Thus 
if one man saw another go to worship i in a heathen 
temple, and did not reveal it to the judges, then he 
was to be put to death; for to conceal treason, was 
considered as approving of it. 

In all cases the traitor was punished by stoning 
and the witnesses, or witness, were obliged to per- 
form the execution. Nay, so strict was the law, 
with respect to treason, that if one person advised 
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another to idolatry, then the person advised, had a 
right to kill him. If all the mbhabitants of a city 
became idolators, then that city was to be razed to 
the ground, the people were all to be put to death, 
and the place was to remain a heap of rains for ever. 
It frequently happened, that some impostors rose 
up, under the characters of propbets; but if such 
enticed the people to comniit idolatry, then they were 
to be stoned to death; nor were their highest preten- 
sions toiuspiration to screen them from punishment. 

All those who pretended to be wizards, who had 
familiar spirits, who could reveal the knowledge of 
future events, were considered as traitors, and they 
were to be put to death. Every one, whether man 
or wonm, who spoke irreverently of the name of 
God, was to be put to death; from which principle 
making such a great part of the Mosaic economy, 
we may learn, that the great end God had in view 
was, to separate the children of Israel from all na- 
tions in the universe, to preserve the knowledge of 
his name, and the purity of that retigion he had re- 
yealed, 

If a man and woman were taken in the aet of 
adultery, both were to be stoned to death; and the 
saine punishment was inflicted on the man who se- 
duced a betrothed virgin previous to her marriage ; 
and the virgin herself was to die along with the se- 
ducer; but this was only done when the crime was 
committed in a city, for when it happened in the 
fields, then the man alone was to suiter, beeause it 
was presamed that he had ravished her. 

That every man should suffer for the crime he 
committed, we find, that, consistent with the nature 
of the divine perfections, a father was not to suffer 
for his son, nor a son for his father. ‘Vhis was, in 
all respects, just and equitable; for in these latter 
ages, we have seen many innocent children ruined 
because thelr fathers had been rebels. When the 
punishment was such as permitted a power in the 
judge to order a crimmal to be scourged, then he 
was to command him to he down im open court, 
and forty stripes were to be given him, but he was 
not to excced that number; but according to the 
practice, they seldom exceeded the number of thirty- 
nine. If more than forty stripes had been inflicted 
on the offending party, he would haye been consi- 
dered as infamous ever after, and by only inflicting 
thirty-nine, it was done from motives of hnmanity, 
lest the party should be in danger of losing his life, 

The accused person lay down on his belly, and 
the stripes were inflicted on his back, and generally 
with some circumstances of severity, but much less 
than our punishments mflicted upon soldiers in the 
army. ‘The judges, however, were strictly charged 
not to punish any man till they had the clearest proof 
of his guilt, and this is what should be attended to 
in every nation in Europe, aud in the world, In- 

Oo 
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deed, the equity of the Jewish law has laid the 
foundation of all the benefits we enjoy, in conse- 
quence of our municipal institutions, for all that is 
good in our law, has been derived from that of the 
Jews. 

The law, relating to incontinency, was consistent 
with the rules of eivil society ; for it was enjoined, 
that if a man sedueed a young woman who was not 
betrothed, he was either to marry her, or allow her 
the common marriage portion given to virgins, ac- 
eording to her rank. If aman fay with a woman 
who was a slave and betrothed, the woman was to 
be scourged and the man was to offer a ram asa 
trespass offering ; neither of thei were to be put to 
death, because the woman was not free. Bastards 
were not permitted to enjoy the sanie privileges, as 
those who were born in wedlock; and that incon- 
tinency might be discouraged as much as possible, 
this prohibition was to attend, even to the tenth 
generation ; from which principle, the emperor Jus- 
tinian ordered, that all consanguinity, or relation- 
ship among Christians, was to expire im the tenth of 
the descending line. 

This order or statute, however, did not prohibit 
bastards from worshipping the true God, either in 
the tabernacle or temple ; for they were treated in 
the same manner as the heathens, who renounced 
idolatry, namely, as proselytes, who worshipped 
God without the veil of the temple, and in many civil 
respects, they were not considered as members of 
the jewish community. 

That no injury should be done to yonng women, 
but that the tender sex should be treated with de- 
cency, and protected from violenee, it was ordered, 
that if a man lay with a virgin who was not be- 
trothed, then he was to pay to her father fifty shekels 
of silver, as part of the composition for the injury, 
and at the same time he was obliged to marry her, 
nor could he, on any aceount whatever, obtain a 
divorce from her, because in the act of seduction he 
had first sect her a bad example. 

With respect toa witness giving evidenee ima 
court of justice, the law of Moses provided in the 
Inost sacred mamer against perjury, and it would 
be well for mankind, that the same rule had been 
attended tom modern Europem nations. It was 
absolutely necessary, that there should be cither two 
or three witnesses to prove the truth of every crimi- 
nal accusation, beeause two individuals ean swear to 
a single fact. In case a man, who appeared as a 
witness against an acensed person, should have been 
suspected of delivering false cvidence, then both par- 
ties were to appear in the tabernaele before the judges 
and the pricsts, and they were to consider of the mat- 
ter in the most deliberate manner. If it appeared 
to the judges, that the witness had perjured him- 
self, then they were to order that the same punish- 
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ment should be inflicted upon him, as would have 
been inflicted upon the accused person, had he becu 
legally convicted. 

The practice of making the witnesses the excct- 
tioners of the criminal, had something im it sacred, 
solemn and majestic; for aman may swear falsely 
jn a court of justice, from interested or sinister mo- 
tives, but if he has the least spark of conscience 
remaining within him, he must shudder at the 
thonghts “of becoming the executioner of the man, 
who, by his evidence, was illegally condemned. Re- 
taliation made a great part of the Jewish law: thus, 
he who put cut the eye of another, was to have his 
own put out; he whostruck out the tooth of another, 
was to have his own tooth struck out; he who 
disabled another, was himself to be disabled ; and 
whoever burnt down the house of his netglibour, was 
to have his own house reduced to ashes. 

To what has already been advanced, we may add, 
that ai] punishments among the Jews, were consi- 

_dered as adequate to the crimes with which prisovers 
were charged. Equality of guilt, and adequate pu- 
nishments should alw ays go hand in hand together ; 
but “such'is the imperfection of human nature, that 
a deviation often takes place. As the Jews were a 
peculiar people, chosen out of the other nations of 
the world, and separated from them; so it was ne- 
cessary that they should live ina peculiar manner. 
If it should appear, that the punishments they inflict- 
ed on crimimals were inconsistent with the dictates 
of humanity, let us only consider what humanity is. 
Jévery act of hurnanity is to extend to God’s crea- 
tures at large, and therefore those who would, by any 
means whatever, oppose the Mosaic law, are under 
an indispensible obligation to prove, that their no- 
tions are superior to those of natural religion. 

‘There is not a want in human life, nor an injury 
that could happen, but whet was quarilell avaiust by 
the law of Moses. twas consistent with the nature 
of the divine attrioutes, and suitable to the state of 
mankind. 

What we have alluded to with respect to the chil- 
dren suffering for the sins of their parents, was com- 
mon among the heathen nations, and that senti- 
ment has prevailed too much in the nations we now 
inhabit. But the Jewish law made a distinction, 
by pointing out, that the sons should not die for 
the sins of their fathers, nor the fathers for those 
of their cliidrea, but every man should answer for 
his own guilt. 

We find the whole of the Jewish law was a system 
of equity; solema in its own nature, an honour to 
that God by whom it was framed, happy forsociety, 
end beneficient to the poor. 

If a man was found guilty of a capital offence, 
and condemned to be hanged, his body was not to 
remain after sun-set on the tree, but (says the divine 


law) thon shalt bury him that day; that thy land 
be not defiled: for he that is hanged i is accursed of 
Gol. Deut. xxinee mes. 

This shews that the punishnent was not the same 
with Roman crucifixion, for they nailed men alive 
to the cross, and there let themeapire; but this was 
ouly hanging up theirdead bodies, and exposing them 
to open shame foratime. See @ Sain. iv. 12. 

Such was the nature of the ancient law of the 
Jews; and if we view it with attention, we shall 
find, that considering the times when it was pro- 
mnulgated, the circumstances of the people as attach- 
ed to the Egyptian rites and ceremonies, their hard- 
ness of heart, their proneness to unbelief, and their 
strong desire to return to idolatry, every precept will 
appear consistent with the divine attributes, and 
suitable to the state of those disobedient people. It 
is probable, that durmg the time they remained ia 
captivity in Babylon, they acquired some knowledge 
of the Chaldean religion; and from that we may date. 
the orizin of those sects, by which they were dis- 
tmguished about the time that our Saviour made 
his appearance in the world. ‘The Pharisces, the 
Sadducees, and the Essenes, were the chef sectarics, 
but there were many subordinate ones; nor indeed 
are the Essenes so much as mentioned m the New 
Testament. Of these sects we shall proceed to give 
a proper account, and then point out the principles 
of the modern Jewish religion. 

The most respectable sect among the Jews, were 
the Pharisees, whether we consider their number, 
their Icarning, their pretentions to religion, or their 
influence over the lower classes of the people. The 
doctrine of the immortality of thesoul was embraced 
and believed by them; and from the law of Moses 
they inferred, that there wasa future state of rewards 
and punishments. They adhered to all the false 
glosses put upon the pure and genuine sense of 
the law, by the Rabbies; and to use the words of 
our Divine Redeemer, “they made the word of God 
of none effect by their tradition, tcaching for doc- 
trines, the commandments of men.” ‘They pretended 
to high degrees of sanctity ; they made au ostentatious 
display of religion in its exterior forms; they looked 
down with sovereign contempt on all those who 
differed from them in sentunents; they fasted 
often; and gave alms to the poor in the streets, to 
be seen of men; and yet our Lord told us, that they 
devoured widows, und for a pretence made long 
prayers, for which they were to reccive the greater 
condemmation. 

Next to the Pliarisees, the Saddiucees werc the 
most numerous scct among the Jews; but so far as 
we are able to judge of their tenets, they were much 
the same as the Epicureans among the heathens. 
They denied the immortality of the soul ; they 
mocked at the doctrine of angels and spirits ; they 
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rejected a particular providence; they believed the 
soul to be material; and they taught that all hap- 
piness was confined to this hie. Notions of sucha 
carnal nature, calculated to hull the conscienee into 
security, to remove the force of moral obligation, 
nnd to reduce men to the same state with the beasts 
that perish, were readily embraced, and relished by 
such as had no regard for the dive law. It is re- 
markable, that some of them were high priests, and 
many of them sat as judges in the Sauhedrim at Je- 
rusalem. Doth they and the Pharisees attended the 
temple service; which may pomt out to us, that 
at the time of our Saviour’sappearance, religion was 
at a low ebb among the Jews. 

Lerodians are often mentioned im the New Tes- 
tament; but they appear to have been rather a po- 
litical than a reiwious sect, who took part with the 
Romans against the general sense of their country- 
imen, mm conformity with the practice of Herod the 
Greut and his successors, who left nothing undone 
to enslave the body of the Jewish people, at that 
time struggling under a great load of bondage. 

ais to the Essenes, they appear to lave been an 
austere, though an innocent people, whose notions 
gave no disturbance to the community at large; but 
neither in Josephus, nor in any other writer, do we 
find that they were admitted to places of trust or 
emolument. ‘They rejected several of the Levitical 
ceremonies; they refused to bear arms, or pay tithes; 
but we do not find they were concerned in any of 
the conspiracies which too often took place in the 
Jewish commonwealth, durmg the time our Saviour 
was on carth. Probably, they had become extinct 
before that time, otherwise there 1s reason to believe, 
we shonld have found some account of thein m the 
Evangelists, and in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The Jesuits, Le Compte and Du Halde, have 
both told ns, that there are Jews m China, and that 
im their rites and ceremonies, they differ from all 
others in the known world, ‘Vhat there might have 
been, and still are, Jews in China is not impossible, 
althongh very improbable; but if so, little regard 
must be paid to the evidence of men, who, like all 
other Roman Catholics, are mterested m the event 
of the sentiment which they espouse. 


Of the Modern Jews. 


By the modern Jews we are to mmderstand, not 
only those who live at present, but also their prede- 
cessors, who lived in different ages and nations, 
since the time that their city and temple were de- 
stroyed. The destruction of the temple, and the 
dispersion of the people, are a remarkable epocha 
in civil history ; for while it serves to confirm the 


truth of the Christian Religion, it should point out to 
the Jews the effect of their impenitence. Afflicted, 
and cruelly persecuted, as those people have been 
tor many ages, yet they are still suffered to exist as 
a living monument of the divine veracity. ‘The; 
have not, properly speaking, any fixed habitation m 
this world; they are, as it were, outcasts from all 
nations; and yet the Divine Being seems still to con- 
sider them as a people whose darkness he will one 
day enlighten, and whom he will in the em make 
objects of his mercy. Many have treated them with 
indignity, who were ignorant of their tenets and 
sentiments ; but from what we shall now relate, it 
will appear, that except in rejecting the gospel, and 
in the observance of a few ridiculous rites and cere- 
monies, they are, in all respects, entitled to the pro- 
tection of the ctvil power. 

To begin, therefore, with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their religion, we shall present the reader 
with a summary of their faith, consisting of thirteen 
articles; and, excepting that which relates to the 
coming of the Messiah, they are such as may be 
subseribed by a moral Heathen, and even by a 
Christian. 


The thirteen Creeds. 


I. TI belteve, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God is the Creator of all things: that he doth guide 
and support all creatures: that he alone has made 
every thing; and that he still acts, and will act dur- 
ing the whole of eternity. 

tl. I beheve, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God is one, there is no unity like ns: he alone hath 
been, is, and shall be eternally onr God. 

IU. i believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God is not corporeal, he cannot have any material 
properties; and no corporeal essence can be com- 
pared with him. 

IV. Tbelieve, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God is the beginning and end of all things. 

V. I believe, with «firm and perfect faith, that 
God alone ought to be worshipped, and none but 
him ought to be adored. 

VI. [ believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
whatever hath been taught by the prophets, is trne. 

VIL. believe, with a firm and perfect faith, the 
doctrine and prophecy of Moses ig true: he is the 
father and head of all the doctors that lived before, 
or since, or shall lve after him. : 

VILL. [ believe, with a firm and perfect faith, 
the law that we have ig the same as was given to 
Moses. 

IX. I believe, with a firm and perfcet faith, that 
this law shall never be altered, and God will givé- 
no other. 

X. IT believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God knoweth all the thoughts and actions of men.. 
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XI. I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God will reward the works of all those who perform 
his commandments, and punish those who transeress 
his laws. 

XI. I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
the Messiah is to come; although he tarrieth, I will 
wait and expect daily his coming. 

XIIE. I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, 
the resurrection of the dead shall happen when God 
shall think fit. Blessed and glorified eternally be 
the name of the Creator. 

Before we proceed to mention their religious wor- 
ship, with their other rites and ceremontes, it will 
be necessary to describe the nature and structure of 
their synagogues, and pomt out the time when they 
were first erected. 

After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, many of them went and settled in differ- 
ent parts of the world; and as they could not at 
stated times, attend the temple service at Jernsalem, 
and, as it was unecessary that the knowledge of the 
law should be preserved, therefore, in every city or 
town where they were dispersed, synagogues, or 
places of worship were erected. ‘Those synagogues 
were at first erected in the suburbs of cities, sur- 
rounded with trees; but in latter times they were 
built in cities; with this difference, that they were 
always raised above the height of common houses.— 
Sacrifices were not to be offered upin them. In all 
their synagogues, the door must be opposite to 
where the ark stands, and that is generally in the 
East. 

They are not to converse of any business while 
they are in the synagogne: they must be modest m 
their deportment, and refrain from sleeping. 

Their synagogues are consecrated with great so- 
lemnity, as will appear from the following account 
of the consecration of the Portuguese synagogue, 
at Ainsterdam, In the norning, the most cousider- 
able persons among the Jews, with the law carried 
before them, walked in procession to the new- 
erected synagogue, where they performed several 
solemn acts of devotion; and repeated it during 
eight successive days, On each day, they had pieces 
of sacred music sung, and several sermons pieach- 
ed, suitable to the solemnity. A large collection 
was made for the poor, and some flattermg orations 
achivered in praise of the Prince of Orange, who 
had generously granted them a toleration. ‘This sy- 
gagogue, which 1s a fine piece of architecture, stands 
on the east of the city, and is able to conta up- 
wards of two thousand persons. 

In most couatries, adjoming to their synagognes, 
they have schools, where the law is explaimed, ac- 
cording to the glosses put upon it by the Rabbies or 
Doctors, and many things of very httle importance 
are taught. So strict are the Rabbies in observing 


their oral traditions, that the scholars must go into 
the academy in haste, and leave it with seeming re- 
luctance. 

These Rabbies are men acquainted with the law 
of Moses, and they are both the teachers of the 
people and the mstructors of youth. Great respect 
is paid them, and they have the privilege of deter- 
mining in all points of controversy, particularly with 
respect to what things are allowed, or forbidden in 
the law. They are ordained by imposition of hands; 
a ceremony of great antiquity, as appears from Dent. 
xxxiv. when Moses, just before his death, laid his 
hands on the head of Joshua, 

When the Jews enter their synagogues, they put 
on the Taled, which is a white square veil, and they 
either cover their heads with it, or twist it round 
their shoulders during the time of worship, in nm- 
tation of Moses, who was obliged to put on a veil 
when he descended from Mount Sinai, to conceal 
the glory of the Lord which shone from his counte- 
nance. ‘The strings and tassels belonging to the 
Taled. are called Zizith, and each string has five 
knots in it, accordmg to the number of the books 
of the Pentateuch. When they put it on, they say, 
“ Blessed be God who hath sanctified me by his law, 
and ordained me to wear the Zizith.”’ Six hundred 
and thirteen precepts of the ‘Talmud, are bound up 
in the Zizith, and it is considered by them as entitled 
to the most sacred respect. 

Such of the Jews as are religiously disposed, wear 
upon their arms, and on their foreheads, two pieces 
of parchment, called Tiffitin, containing the ten com- 
mandments; but they are not allowed to be worn 
by the women, nor by the men when they attend a 
funeral, or come near a dead corpse. 

The Jews are enjoined to praise God as soon as 
they arise from bed in the morning, and on sabbaths 
and festivals ; when they enter into the synagogues, 
they bow to the east, and repeat several passages 
out of the psalms, beginnmg with the following : 

“ Flow goodly are thy courts, O Jacob! and thy 
“ tabernacles, O Israel! and I come into thy house 
“im the multitude of thy mercies, and in thy fear 
“ will I worship towards thy holy temple. Lord, [ 
“ have loved the habitation of thy honse, and the 
“ place where thine hononr dwelleth ; and [ worship 
“bow down and kneel] before the Lord my maker, 
““ My prayers are unto thee, O Lord! in an accept- 
“ able time. O God! in thy mercy, hear me in the 
“ truth of thy salvation.” 

When the reader goes into the desk, he repeats 
aloud, “The Lord of the world that reigned before 
“any thing was forined or created, who, at the time 
“ when all by his will was made, then King his name 
“ was called; and after every thing ends, alone he 
“will end tremendous. He hath been, he is, and 
“ will be with glory.” Many prayers and thanks- 
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givings are added; but as most of them are taken 
out of the Psahns, so it would be altogether need- 
less to repeat them here. 

Having read part of the law, every one present 
stands up, and goes three steps backward, while the 
Chazam, or Choir, chant the eighteen Benedictions, 
consisting of so many verses from the Psalms. ‘Then 
each person says a short prayer by himself, which 
is done standing, with his feet equally joined toge- 
ther. ‘They then bow their heads, and again retire to 
their own private devotions. During the whole of 
divine serviee, they have belts girt round their bodies, 
to separate the heart from the lower parts, and their 
hands and faces are to be washed clean. “Chey keep 
their heads covered, and they must spend one hour 
in secret prayer, before the public service begims.— 
Whatever part of the world they are in, they first 
turn their faces towards Jerusalem, with their hands 
on their hearts, and their eyes fixed on the ground. 

When they open the door of the art, the people 
say, “And when the ark set forwards, Moses said, 
“ Rise up, Lord! and let thine enemies be scattered, 
“and let them that hate thee, flee before thee; for 
“ from Zion eame forth the law, and the word of the 
“ Lord from Jerusalem.” 

When the law is lifted out of the ark, they say, 
‘¢ Blessed is the Lord that gave the law to his people 
“ of Israel in its holiness.” When the law is taken 
out, it is given to the reader, who, holding it under 
his arm, says aloud, “ Magnify the Lord with me, 
“and we will exalt his name together;” and the 
people say, “Unto thee, O Lord, is the greatness, 
and the strength, and the beauty, and the conquest, 
and the majesty of all that is in heaven, and on earth: 
unto thee, O Lord! is the kingdom, and the raising 
of every thing to preferment.” While the reader 
walketh from the ark to the altar, with the law in 
arms, the people say, ‘we will exalt the Lord our 


“God, and we will bow down before his footstool, | 


“ for he is holy: we will exalt the Lord our God; 
“and we will bow down to the mount of his holi- 
“ness, for holy isthe Lord our God.” When the 
law is laid on the altar, and unrolled, the reader 


says, “And he shall assist, and he shall remember, ° 


and he shall save all those who trust mm him.” 


‘Then the reader calls different persons by their | 
names, and reads part of the law to each of them. | 


He then calls another person, who, on coming to the 
altar, says, “ Praise ye the Lord, who is blessed ;” 
and the people answer, ‘“‘ Blessed is the Lord, who 
“is blessed for ever and ever.” 
-called to hear the law, says, “ Blessed art thou, O 
“ Lord our God! King of the world! that has chosen 
“us ont of all nations, and has given unto us thy 
“law, blessed art thou, O Lord! the giver of the 
“ law.” 


After the reader hath read part of the law, the 


ry 


‘Then the person ° 
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person called up, says, “ Blessed art thon, O Lord 
“our God! King of the world! Vhou hast given 
“unto us the true law, and the life of the world 
“thou hast planted among us: blessed art thou, O 
“ Lord! the giver of the law.” If the person has 
escaped an accident, or arrived from sea, he says, 
“ Blessed art thou, O Lord God! King of the world, 
“who granteth good deeds, even to the guilty; for 
“thou hast granted unto me all goodness.” ‘Lhen 
the congregation say, “ He who hath performed 
“ unto thee all goodness, he shall perform all good- 
“ ness unto thee for ever.” 

Then the person called up, puts money into a box 
forthe poor. Then a chapter for the day is read, 
and the law is lifted up, when the people say, “ And 
“ this is the law which Moses set before the child- 
“yen of Israel, from the mouth of the Lord, by the 
“Timds of Moses. The tree of life she is to the 
“ keepers of her, and her support is worthy. Her 
“ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
“are peace: length of days is in her right haud, and 
“in her left hand riches and honour. The Lord 
“desireth, for the sake of his righteousness, the 
“ agerandizing of the haw, and its strength.” 

When the law is carried from the altar, to be put 
into the ark by the reader, he says, “ They shall 
“ praise the name of the Lord, for he is a defence 
“with his name alone!” And the people answer, 
“ Give praises of majesty on the.earth, aud in hea- 
“ven, and there shall be exaltings to his people; 
“applandings to all his gracious ones; the children 
“of Israel, the nations near to him, praise yc the 
“ Lord! Hallelujah.” 

They must walk out of the synagogue very slowly, 
and before they lose sight of the ark, they must put 
up an ejaculatory prayer; nor must they fix their 
eyes on any beautiful object lest it should make 
them forget the saered service they have been en- 
gaged in. 

The Jews confess their sins to their Rabbies, and 
the penance, or punishment, is according to the na- 
ture of the guilt. It is common for the Jewish de- 
votees to lash themselves; but they are not to give 
themselves more than thirty-nine stripes; and one 
devotee generally inflicts it on another. During the 
flagellation, the penitent lies on the ground, with his 
face to the north, and his feet to the south; but he 
must not lie from east to west, for that would be con- 
sidered asa profanation. The persun who scourges 
the penitent, repeats the followime words from 
Psalm Ixxvni. 38.“ But he being full of compas- 
“ sion, forgave their iniquity and destroyed thein uot; 
“ yea, many a time turned he his anger away, and 
“ did not sur up all bis wrath:” and at each wont 
gives him a stroke; so that there being thirteen He- 
brew words in the verse, it 1s repeated three times, 
which makes the number thirty-nine. 
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The Jews deal in the most liberal mauner with 
their poor; they supply the wants of such as are 
industrious, although reduced to distress; but when 
they find any who are able to work, aud will not 
follow some employment, they totally discard them. 
In the morning, they are obliged to wash themselves 
in baths; but tins is not attended to by any but 
those who are rich, or rather, by such’as are devo- 
tees. While they remain in the bath, they must 
look cither to the north or south; (but not to the 
east or west) these being the places where God 
resides. 

tn their ecelesiastical censures, the Jews are re- 
markably strict; which they follow, in conformity 
with the practices of the Pharisees of old. Some of 
the offences which brmg upon them the vengeance 
of the elders, are not properto be mentioned, be- 
cause they night give offence to a modest reader. 
Adultery is more severely punished than any other 
crime. The offender is plunged into cold water, 
several days together, in the depth of winter; and 
if the water is frozen over, the ice must be broken, 
and he must stand up to the chin, till an egg is boil- 
ed hard. If the criine is committed in summer lie is 
stripped naked, and for several days exposed to bees 
and ants. 

The Jews have likewise their forms of excommu- 
nication; one of which is called the lesser; and the 
other the greater. The lesser must not exceed 
thirty days ; and it is generally inflicted for neglect 
of attending the synagogue, for treating the doctors 
with disrespect, and for many other trifling things 
not necessary to be mentioned. As for the greater 
excommuiiication, it is of a different nature, and in 
its form and manner more dreadful than can be well 
expressed. It is inflicted for moching the law, or 
laughing at any of their rites and ceremonies. They 
curse the offender by heaven and earth; they devote 
him to the power of evil angels; they beg that God 


would destroy him soon; to make all creatures » 


his enemies; to torment him with every disease ; 
to hasten his death; and to consign him to nutter 
darkness for ever. 
proach within six feet of him, and all human assis- 


No one must presume to ap- ° 


tance is denied him, even if he should be perishing - 


for the necessaries of life. 


They place a stone over his grave, to denote that - 


he ought to be stoned; no relation must go into 


mourning for him, but they are to bless God for ; 


taking him out of the world. 


The respect the Jews have for the sabbath, is | 


such, that it exceeds the bounds of moral obligation. . 
he sabbath commences on Friday evening, half: 


an hour before sun-set; and at that time every Jew 
must have his lamp lighted, although he should beg 
the oil from his neighbours. ‘The women are 


obligcd to light the lamps, in memory of Eve, who, 
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by her disobedience, extinguished the light of the 
world. On Friday, every Jew is obliged to pare his 
nails, in the following mauner. They begin with 
the little finger of the left hand, and then go on to 
the middle finger; after which they return to the 
fourth finger, and so on in return to the thumb. 
In the right hand they begin with the middle finger, 
and then proceed from the thumb to the little finger. 
The parings must either be buried in the ground, or 
burnt in the fire. Previous to the commencement 
of the sabbath, they have a feast, which the master 
of the house blesseth, and while he is repeating the 
blessing he looks towards the burnmg lamps. On 
the sabbath one of their Rabbies preaches a sermon, 
for the most part full of unintelligible jargon; but 
they never say any thing against the civil power. 

But that they are loyal subjects will appear from 
the following prayer, which is read in their, syna- 
gogues every sabbath day. 

“May he that dispenseth salvation unto kings, 
and dominions unto princes; whose kingdom is 
an everlasting kingdom; that delivered his servant 
David from the destructive sword: who maketh 
a way in the sea, and a path through the mighty 
waters; bless, preserve, guard, and assist our 
most gracious sovereign lord king George the 
third, our most gracious queen Charlotte, and 
all the other branches of the royal family: may 
the supreme King of kings, through his infinite 
mercies, preserve them, and grant them life, and 
deliver them from all manner of trouble and danger: 
may the supreme King of kings agerandize, and 
“highly exalt our sovereign lord the king, and 
grant him long and prosperously to reign; may 
the supreme King of kings inspire him, and his 
“ council, and the state of his kingdom, with bene- 
volence towards us, and all Israel our brethren ; 
“in his and our daysmay Judah be saved, and Israel 
dwell in safety; and may the Redeemer come unto 
Zion; which God, of his infinite mercy grant; 
and Ict us say, AMEN.” : 
The Jews pay much regard to the New Moon; 
but it does not appear that they consider it as an 
object of divine worship, but only as a proof, that 
God is the author of all things in nature; and: that 
the return of the seasons are effected by his wisdom 
and power. In our month of August they confess 
all their sins; and resolve to amend their lives; and 
this ceremony is announced by blowing a horn in 
the synagogue, in imitation of the horns being blown 
inthe tabernacle, in the wilderness, when Mosés 
went up the second time to Mount Sinai. They be- 
lieve that the sound of the horn drives away the 
devil, and this is the reason assigned for consecratitig 
it before the person blows it. ‘The person who 
sounds the horn, stands in the place where the latv 
is read, with all thé congregation standing.around 
fa 
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him in the most devout posture, with their hands 
lifted up, and their eyes fixed on the carth. ‘They 
use ariun’s horn, in imitation of Isaac’s ram, and 
they have it crooked to point out the state of the 
sinner, and posture of humiliation. It ts, proba- 
bly, because they have uo land of their own, that 
they neglect the ceremony of the Seape-goat, and 
instead thereof, shake their clothes over a pool of 
water; making use of the following words, out of 
the prophet Micah, chapter vii. 19. “ He will turn 
“again, he will have compassion upon us, he will 
“ subdue our iniquities, and thou wilt cast all their 
“ sms into the depth of the sea.” 

The first ten days of the year are spent in aets of 
humiliation, for they believe, that on the first uine 
days, God searches into their hearts, and on the 
tenth day he passes judgment uponthem, by entering 
the uames of the penitent in the book of life, and the 
impenitent in the book of death. 

They have another ecremony which although 
very common formerly, is now but little practised. 
‘The father of every family made choice of a white 
cock, and every woman of a hen; but such as 
were pregnant, took both a cock anda hen, With 
these fowls they strike their heads twice, and at 
each blow the father of the family said, “ Let this 
“cock stand in myroom; he shall atone for my 
“sins, he shall die, but I shall live.” This being 
done, the necks of the fouls were twisted round, 
and then their throats were cut, intimating that 
every sinner ought to have his blood spilt. At first 
they gave the fowls to the poor, but afterwards 
reflecting that it was improper to eat creatures loaded 
with so many sins, they distributed the full value in 
money. Z 

Their feast of expiation is observed with great 
solemnity, and the evening previous to it, all those 
who have had any difference must be reconciled. 
Each man carries a lighted candle to the synagogue, 
and the women light up others at home. They are 
so superstitious, that they prognosticate good or evil, 
according asthe candle burns; which notion, one 
would imagine, they had borrowed from the hea- 
thens. 

During this feast, all the sims committed the pre- 
ceding vear are forgiven by the Rabbi stretching 


out his‘hands, and repeating the benediction of 


Moses, whilst the people keep their faces covered 
in imitation of Moses, who covered his face when 
he eame down from the Mount. 

The feast of the Passover is observed with more 
solemnity than any of the others, nor is it to be 
wondered at, when we consider what miracles God 
wrought in their favour, in the land of Egypt. "Phey 
prepare the corn of which they make their bread, at 
dJeast thirty days before; a saddle must be on the 


horse’s back who carries it to be ground, lest it should ' 


be heated. On the sabbath, previous to the passover, 
they have a sermon preached nthe synagogue, on the 
Paschal Lamb; and two days afterwards, all their 
furniture must be washed clean. They search their 
houses, that no leavened bread be found. Most 
connnouly, the master of the house makes the bread, 
and if any of the leaven falls to the ground, the dogs 
and eats are not suffered toeatit. It must be kneaded 
ina place where the sun does not shine; aud the 
cake which used formerly to be given to the priests, 
is burned to ashes. 

They are obliged to sit down at table like persons 
in haste, to beg a journey, im memory of their 
departure out of Egypt. "The master of the fannly 
sits down with his children and. domestics, when 
some cakes, and part of a lamb are.set before them. 
‘Vhey are then served with a composition .of fruits 
in a pie, made in the form of a brick, to: put them 
in remembrance of: the brieks made by their ances- 
tors in Egypt. During the-eating of the passover, 
they lean with their left arm upon the table, thereby 
pointing out the liberty they enjoyed, when delivered 
from Egyptian bondage. ‘They afterwards eat bit- 
ter herbs, to put them in remembrance of the bit- 
terness of the Egyptian slavery ; and the shoulder of 
alamb being held up in « dish, the master of the 
house repeats the following words. “ Behold the 
“ bread of sorrow and oppression, which our fore- 
“ fathers did once eat in Eevpt; let him thatis hun- 
“ ory, draw near and eat; this is the sacrifice of the 
* Paschal Lamb.” The shoulder is held up to re- 
present the powerful arm of the Lord, by which 
they were delivered from bondage. This ceremony 
being over, a hymn is sung by all the company pre- 
sent; and when they come to that part, relatmg to 
the ten plagues of Egypt, they pour alittle wine on 
the eround, wishing that those plagues -nray be far 
removed from them. Then they drink off the wine, 
and finish the hymn. “The master of the honse then 
washes his hands in clean water, aud breaking one 
of the cakes, presents a part of it to each of the 
guests. This being over they begin to eat the 
lamb, and what is left must be burnt, and the cere- 
mony coneludes with drinking a glass of wine. 
Formerly, they eat the passover without shoes, and 
having their loins girded round; but now they have 
dropped that ceremony, because the daily sacrifice 
is removed from Jerusalem, and the city and temple 
which were once their glory, are now destroyed. 

The feast of Penticost is observed as a time of 
thanksgiving for gathering im the fruits of the earth; 
and although the season does not agree with the 
time of harvest in our Luropean nations, yet the 
Jews still adhere to it, believing that they shall be 
one day restored to the possession of the land of 
Canaan. During this festival, the book of Ruth is 
read by five different persons, and the people regale 
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themselves with all sorts of dainties, made of milk, 
which they say 1s emblematical of the law, on ac- 
count of its whiteness and sweetness. They adorn 
their synagogues with lamps, and spread herbs aud 
flowers around the desk where the law is read. 

The other great festival, is that of the feast of 
tents, or tabernacles, kept up in memory of their 
living in tents, in the wilderness. During this 
festival, which lasts eight days, they dwell in tents 
adjoining to their houses, but there must be neither 
roof nor tree over them. They go to the synagogue 
-every day, each having in his right hand one branch 
of palin, three of myrtle, and two of willows, all 
tied up together; and im their left a branch of 
citron, withits fruits. When they come to the syna- 
gogue, they turn the branches round, first to the 
east, then to the south, then to the west, and 
lastly to the north. ‘These ceremonies are allego- 
rical; the palm is an emblem of hypocrisy: the 
myrtle ponits out good works; the willow is an 
image of the wicked, and the citron of the righ- 
teous. 

On the seventh day of this festival, the people 
walk round the desk with the branehes, and the 
prayers are repeated in the most precipitate manner, 
in commemoration of the afflicted and unsettled state 
they were in, while they travelled through the wil- 
derness. During the whole of the ceremony, they 
give such a loose to wanton jollity, that their wor- 
ship has. more the appearance of a ridiculous farce, 
than of any thing that bears the name of piety or 
religion. 

‘The festival of the law is kept on the twenty-third 
day of September, bemg the ninth day after the 
feast of tabernacles. 


the ark, and earried m procession round the desk; 
during whieh time the people continue singing and 
making Joud acclamation. 

The feast of lights, or lamps, was instituted by 
the Rahbies, 


sively because of the circumcision, which was sus- 


pended during the reign of the emperor Epiphanus. | 


‘The feast of Purim, which signifies Lots, continues 
two days; and it was first instituted in niemory 
of their deliverance from destruction, when Haman 
instigated Ahasucrus to put them all to death. In 
the morning they give bread to the poor, and in the 
eventing they repair to the synagogue, where the 


whole book of Esther is read over, and explained 


to the people at large. 


During the reading of this lesson, the reader . 


kneels, whereas he is obliged to stand when he reads 
the law, and he repeats three prayers, wherein he 
tlesses God for having delivered them from the plot 
furmed agaiust them by Haman, Prayers being 


On the evening preceding the | 
ninth day, all the books of the law are taken out of | 


in commemoration of the famous 
Maccabees, aud it is celebrated eight days succes- 


over, they indulge themselves in all sorts of luxury ;- 


so that this may be justly called the Jewish car- 
nival. : 

When a person professes his inclination to become 
a proselyte to the Jewish religion, the governors 
of the synagogue examine him strictly in order to 
find out the motives of his resolution ; and if the 
find it proceeds from interest, they refuse him A 
mittance among them; but if otherwise, then they 
cireumcise him, and after he is healed, they wash 
him all over with pure water in presence of the 
elders, and then he is looked upon asa perfect Jew. 
At present the Jews are not fond of admitting pro- 
selytes, for they content themselves with living as 
a distinet people, attending to trade and business. 
When their women bathe, in order to purify them- 
selves, they must have other women along with 
them, who are to swear that they have been washed 
all over, lest any uneleanness should remain about 
them; forno women, labouring under any female 
disorders, can be adinitted into the tabernacle; but 
the German and Portuguese Jews differ much con- 
cerning this ceremony. 

The Jews are very strict in the education of their 
children; from their most early youth, they are 
obliged to go with their heads covered, and to wear 
a girdle, to separate the heart from the lungs. In 
the morning he must repeat, “ Blessed be God, who 
hath girded Israel] with strength.” ‘They must not 
pronounce the name of God irreverently, and they 
are strictly {enjoined to observe all the precepts of 
the law, and all the rules of the synagogue. Every 
child is declared to be of age, when he is thirteen 
years and a day old, after which his father is not 
answerable for his conduct. From eighteen to 
twenty is the time allotted for their marmiage, and 
those who negleet it, are never much regarded by 
their brethren. 

In ancient times, the Jews had a plurality of 
wives: but that custom seems to have been disused 
ever since their return from the Babylonish captivi- 
ty ; and at present with respect to wedlock, they live 
in the same manner as Christians. The espousals 
are made before witnesses, and the bridegroom, put- 
ting a ring upon the finger of his intended bride, says, 
“ Be thou my spouse ;” but sometimes, several 
months elapse before the consummation takes place. 
The marriage articles being settled, eight days are 
spent by the relations in all sorts of pleasure, and 
on the evening of the eighth day, the bride, ac- 
companied by women, washes herself clean in a 
bath, 

The bridegroom gives the bride a girdle with sil- 
ver in it, and the bride returns him one with gold. 
On the morning of the wedding-day, both bride 
and bridegroom dress in the most gaudy manner 


‘possible ; and the bride is conducted to the house 
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where the nuptials are to be celebrated, attended by 
her female relations, whether married or unmarried. 
She walks bare-headed, and when she arrives at the 
house, slie is seated between two aged matrons, 
while her young relations dress her hair and put 
on her veil in imitation of Rebecea of old; for the 
bride must riot see her intended husband till the 
inarriage is éver. Thus dressed she is led toa 
throne, or platform, erected either ina garden, or 
in the largest room in the house, where the Rabbi 
pronounces the nuptial beriediction; and when the 
bridegroom approaches, ail that are present cry out, 
“ Blesscd be the mian that cometh.” Then the 
young persons, holding torches in their hands, sing 
the marriage-song. The song being finished, the 
bride walks three times round the bridegroom, and 
lié twice round the bride; which they ground upon 
Jer. xxxi. 22. “A woman shall compass a man.” 
These ceremonies, however, differ in some coun- 
tries; for in Holland and Germany, the guests 
throw handfuls of corn at the new married couple, 
telling “them to crease and multiply.” In some 
places the bride stands on the right-hand of the 
bridegroom, according to Psal. xIv. ver. 9, “ Upon 
thy right hand did stand the queen;” and in other 
places the Rabbi puts the taled or veil with which 
the bride is covered, over the head of the bride- 
groom; in imitation of Boaz, who threw the skirts 
of his garments over Ruth. Rath ii.9. After 
this wine is brought to the new married couple, of 
which they drink a little, and throw the rest on 
the floor. 

The wedding dinner is as sumptuous as their cir- 
cumstances will permit ; and, amongst other things, 
they always have fowls. A roasted hen, with an 

‘egg is first presented to the bride, who eats a little 

of it, and then gives the remainder to the guests. 
The hen denotes the fruitfulness of the bride, and 
that she shall be dehvered with as much care as a 
lien is of an egg. After the marriage is consum- 
wiated, the husband does not come near his wife for 
a certain number of days, which custom seems to 
have been practised of old. 

Divorees among the Jews are not so frequent at 
present as they were when our Saviour was on earth, 
which in some measure is owing to the obligations 
they are under to conform, as much as possible, to 
the laws of those countries where they reside. How- 
ever, when it does take place, it is conducted with 
the following ceremonies, in Germany, Holland, 
and in most other parts of the world. 

The woman, being aceused on the evidence of 
two witnesses, is ordered to attend the synagogue, 
to answer the charge exhibited against her. ‘The 
chief Rabbi stands at the door, attended by two 
other Rabbies, a Notary, and the two witnesses. 
The husband stands beside the Notary; and the 
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woman faces the chief Rabbi: the Rabbi then asks 
the husband such questions as wre necessary ; con- 
cluding, by demanding whether he is determined to 
leave off all manner of connections with his wife. 
Having auswered the last question in the aftirmative, 
the Rabbi reads the bill of divoree allowed; and 
then asks the Notary whether he wrote it, and the 
witnesses whether they subscribed it. Jn the next 
place the wife is examined ; and when she receives 
the bill of divorce, her rings must be pulled off, and 
her hands open. ‘Phe Rabbi folds up the bill, and 
gives it to the hnsband, who delivers it to the wife, 
and she puts it into her pocket, or somewhere under 
her clothes. The Rabbi then looking stedfastly at 
the woman, demands the writing, and reads it over 
a second time, and again examimes the husband, 
Notary, and witnesses. This cautions manner of 
proceeding is truly commendable, for the warmth 
of nregular passions, and the force of jealousy, 
often lead people to do that in an unguarded hour, 
which embitters the remainder of their lives, and 
spoils all the comforts they ¢an expect’in this world. 

When there is no opposition made, the Rabbi 
prononnces the sentence, and fells the woman that 
she must not marry again in less than three months; 
after which he cuts the bill into the form of a cross, 
and keeps it; while the Rabbi pronounces the sen- 
tence, the woman must have her face uncovered. 

The ancient ceremony of the brother marrying the 
sister-in-law, is stil! kept up among the Jews, and 
the ceremony is as follows; The widow, with the 
brother-in-law, comes to the reading-desk in the 
synagogue, where the Rabbi asks several questions, 
such as, whether the husband has been dead three 
months? Whether the widow is full twelve years 
old? Which last question cari be but seldom asked, 
becanse few of tliem marry sooner than the people 
amoug whom they live. Whether the deceased and 
him to whom the widow lays claim, were children of 
the same father ? And whether the widow be fasting? 
For this ceremony is performed in the morning. If 
the brother-in-law covenants to marry the widow, 
then they proceed in the same manner as was men- 
tioned before; but if he refuses, the shoé of the 
deceased is put upon his right foot, while he leans 
against the wall; then the woman comes’ forward, 
and takes oif the shoe of her brother-in-law with her 
right hand, holds it up, and then throws it upon the 
ground with every mark of contempt. 

She then spits on his feet, and he is hissed out of 
the assembly. If the woman’s right hand is disabled, 
she must pull off the shoe with her teeth, and in 
that manner dash it on the ground. 

Tt does uot appear from any part of the sacred 
seriptures, that ever the Jews, in their most cor- 
rupted state, worshipped angels; nor do the modern 
Jews do so at present, but they anciently did, and 
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still do believe in the ministry of angels, a doctrine 
which was embraced by the primitive fathers, and 
by many Protestant divines. When a Jew travels 
into a country where he cannot meet with any of 
his own people he repeats a prayer every morning, 
with his face towards Jerusalem, begging that God 
would send an angel to direct him in his way; and 
this notion is founded on the following passage in 
Exod. xxiii. 20,21, 22. “ Behold, Isend an angel 
before thee to keep thee in the way, and to bring 
thee into the place which I have prepared. Be- 
ware of him, and obey his voice, provoke him 
not; for he will not pardon your transgressions : 
for my name isin him. But if thou shalt indeed 
obey his voice, and do all that I speak; then I will 
be an enemy unto thine enemies, and an adversary 
unto thine adversaries.” 

We have several instances of the mimistration of 
angels, both in the Old and New Testament ; but 
whether the Jews are right, when they invoke their 
assistance in prayer, seems rather doubtful; for it 
is certainly the duty of every man to pray to God, 
and leave the Divine Being to appoint whatever 
means he thinks proper. 

When a Jew is first taken ill, and it is supposed 
by his relations that, his disorder will prove mortal, 
the Rabbi comes and reads to him Psalm xx. xxxviil. 
and xc. after which he prays with him, and gives 
him absolution, while he is expirmg; they who 
come to visit; him tear off pieces of his clothes, 
which they keep in memory of him, and all who 
are present salute him, as taking their last farewel ; 
which custom is not peculiar to Jews, for we find 
many instances of it, both in ancient and modern 
tmes. As soon as the breath is departed from the 
body, they close the eyes of the deceased, cover his 
face, and wrap him up ina sheet: the thumb is bent 
close to the palm of the hand, and tied with the 
strings of his taled; for he must enter into eternity 
covered with his veil. The Jews say, thatthe thumb 
being thus tied up, preserves the deceased from the 
~devil’s clutches; but in all other respects his hand is 
open, thereby pointing out that he relinquishes all 
claims to wordly goods. 

While the attendants are washing the body, asa 
siga of purity, an egg is put into a bason of wine 
burnt, and the head of the deceased is anointed 
with it. They are buried in clean linen; and suchas 
were not reconciled to the deceased before he died, 
must touch his great toc, and ask pardon, lest he 
should accuse them at the tribunal of God. When 
they carry the body out of doors to be interred, 
those who remain at home, throw a brick after if, 
thereby pointing out, that they cast off all manner 
of sorrow, and at the grave a funeral oration is 
pronounced by a Rabbi, in which is declared their 
firm belief of the resurrection of the body. 
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The coffin is not nailed down till they come to 
the grave, and then ten of the nearest friends or re- 
lations walk seven times round it, offering up prayers 
for the repose of the soul of the deceased. When 
the coffin is put into the grave, every person present 
throws a handful of earth over it, after which it is 
closed up and the mourners return home. The Jews 
hever mourn for such as have laid violent hands on 
themselves, nor for those who die excommunicated ; 
but they put a stone upon their graves, thereby 
pointing out, that they ought to have been stoned 
to death for their crimes. During the whole time 
of their mourning, they eat their victuals barefooted 
on the ground. ‘Their friends come every day, to 
pray and condole with them, and to beseech Al- 
nighty God to have mercy on the soul of the de- 
ceased. After seven days spent m this manner, the 
mourner goes to the synagogue, and gives money 
to the poor; but it is thirty days before he is per~ 
mitted to bathe, and, during that time, particular 
prayers are to be repeated every day. From this 
circumstance, it appears, that the Jews believe in 
something of an intermediate state, resembling that 
of the popish purgatory; for all these prayers are 
for the repose of the soul of the deceased person ; 
contvary to the belief of Protestants, “ That as death 
leaves us, so judgment will find us.” Some of the 
more zealous devotees among the Jews, go frequent- 
ly to say prayers at the tombs of their deceased re- 
lations; which may serve to shew, that although 
they do not worship images, yet their religion con- 
sits of many superstitions. 

Such is the state of religion among the modern 
Jews, and it is proper that we should close this ar- 
ticle with such reflections as are most likely to make 
a lasting impression on the mind of the reader, to di- 
vest him of partiality, and to lead him to consider 
the ways of Divine Providence, as in all respects 
equal ; consistent with the attributes of the Divine 
Being, and the state of fallen man, The Mosaic 
ceconomy was a law of carnal ordinances, suitable. 
to the then state of the Jews, who were a hard-. 
hearted stubborn people ; and since their dispersion 
among the gentile nations, their successors have’ 
added many rites and ceremouies, which were un- 
known of old. But this leads to two considera- 
tions; first, the present state of the Jews, and | 
secondly, the manner in which they ought to be * 
treated by us. 

And first, with respect to their present state, we 
must Jook back to what was foretold should happen 
to them by their great prophet Moses; who, in 
many instances, wasa type or figure of that glorious, 
Messiah, whom they not only rejected, but still 
continue to despise and treat with contempt. In-" 
deed, the more we attend to the prophetic writings, © 
the more we shall be convinced, that Jesus of Naza- 
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reth was the Messiah promised of old, and that the 
sole reason why the Jews rejected him, when he 
miade Ints appearance on earth, was, that he did not 
come with all the grandeur of a temporal prince and 
governor. 

Moses, by divine inspiration, a little before his 
death, looked forward to the state of his beloved 
countrymen ; and seeing that they would disobey the 
divine commands, foretold what punishments God 
would inflict upon them; and dreadful as those 
threatenings were, yet they have, m every respect 
been literally fulfilled. ‘They were to be taken cap- 
tive by a fierce people, whose language they were 
not to understand; but whose idols they were to 
worship. Now this was fulfilled, when they were 
led captive by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
who dispersed them as slaves in different provinces ; 
where many of them: became idolators, and were 
treated with the utmost cruelty by their rigorous 
task-masters. ‘They were to be hooted, and laughed 
at by every one, they were to hear their God blas- 
phemed in a strange land, and see their wives and 
children torn from them. This took place during 
the Babylonish captivity, of which we have a most 
beautiful, though mournful account in Psalm 
exxxvil. They were to be besieged by a people 
from afar; their city was to be blocked up; they 
were to be reduced to famine; and women were to 
eat their own children. This took place when the 
Romans besieged Jerusalem; for, aceording to Jo- 
sephus, they not only eat the flesh of horses, dogs 
and cats; but even mothers, the most sympathizing 
part of the creation, killed their own children, and 
eat them as the most delicious morsels; so true are 
the words, “ My council shall stand, and I will do 
all my pleasure.” 

They were to be sold as slaves to all who would 
purchase them, and we are told by St. Jerome, who 
himself was a Jew, that those who sold our Lord 
for thirty pieces of silver, were sold by the Romans 
for thirty a penny, which in our money, amounts 
to a little more than one farthing each. They were 
to be scattered among all nations, they were to be 
outcasts from human society, and they were to find 
no rest, but to be driven trom place to place, as if 
they had been unworthy of a residence in this lower 
world. And has not this been literally accomplished ? 
Are they not now considered as the off-scourings and 
refuse of the world; as vagzabonds, who have no 
settled habitations, but are obliged to take shelter 
where ever the lenity of civil government will grant 
them permission? With respect to their having no 
rest, no man, acquainted with history, will dispute. 
The emperor Adrian caused many thousands of 
them to be massacred, and he ordered that no Jews 
should reside in’ any of the cities of the Roman em- 
pire. They were exposed to the inclemencies of the 
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seasons, and thonsands of them saw their wives and 
children perish for want of the common necessaries 
of life. God was to seta mark upon them, by which 
they were to be distinguished from all other persons 
in the universe, and what man can look upon a Jew 
without knowing that he is such? The person who 
beholds a Jew, and denies divine revelation, must be 
an infidel indeed. ‘They were to be cruelly treated 
by all those people, among whom they were to be 
scattered; and of this we have many striking instan- 


ces in history: such indeed as are a disgrace to hu-- 


man nature. Jn Spain, in France, and indeed, in 
almost all nations, thousands of them have been 
murdered in a day, and England has shared in the 
cuit, 

The Jews being prohibited from purchasing land, 


had recourse to usury and commerce for a subsist-- 


ence, which often brought many miseries upon them. 
Always dependant, and always in-danger, had they 


refused to lend money, they would have been massa-- 


cred as infidels; and when they did lend it, and de-- 


manded payment, such was the. conduct of their 
merciless unprineipled debtors, that they stigmatized 


them with the name of usurers, and let loose upon: 


them the whole rage of the civil and ecclesiastical 
power. Of this we have many striking instances in 
our history, and such as will ever bring dishonour 
upon those concerned in the persecution. 

During the coronation of Richard I. 1189, above 
six thousand Jews were massacred in the city of 
London. And although several of the rioters were 
deservedly put to death, yet that was but a sinall 


compensation for the loss of so many persons, who 


had not given any offence to the civil power. A few 
years afterwards, above two thousand of the Jews 
were burnt to death in one house at York ; and Ed- 
ward III. stripped them of all the property they 
were possessed of, under the stale pretence of their 
being usurers. 

To give some sort of sanction to these cruelties, 
it was said, that the Jews, on Good-Friday, cruci- 
fied a child, and drank of his blood. This fable is 
not new; for the heathens, under the Roman em- 
perors, accused the Christians of the samme crime. 
‘There is reason to believe, that tricks were put up- 
on the Jews; and, because of their industry, they 
were accused of crimes they never committed. It 
was no difficult matter for a person, who had bor- 
rowed money from a Jew, and who was either 
unable, or unwilling to pay him, to take a dead 
child out of the grave, and nail itto a cross, near to 


where one of the Jews lived. This stratagem an-- 


swered the end proposed; for the villainous debtor, 
not only got absolved from his obligation, but he, 
at the same time, brought such an odium upon the 
people, that they were put to death without mercy. 
It is more than probable, that the Jows were never 
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guilty of ‘any such crime, as that of crucifying chil- 
dren: and as for their drinking the blood, it is con- 
trary to theirowu law, even to taste the blood of ani- 
mals. . But all these false accusations were brought 
against them, by permission from God, in conse- 
quence of their having transgressed against his com- 
mandinents, broken his law, despised his sacred ordi- 
nances, and rejected that glorious Messiah, who was 
the sum and substance ofall their ancient prophecies. 

Having thus taken a view of the many afflictions 
which the Jews suffered, in consequence of their 
disobedience to the divine law, and their rejecting 
the Messiah ; let us, in the second place, consider 
in what manner we, as Christians and Protestants 
should treat them. his is, indeed, a serious con- 
sideration, and such as should sink deep into our 
hearts. God made choice of them from among all 
nations of the earth; to them were committed the 
divine oracles, the giving of the law and the pro- 
mises; from then), according to the flesh, the glori- 
ous Messiah came: whose kingdom shall be an ever- 
lasting kingdom, and of whose domimions there shali 
be no end. While our ancestors were. worshipping 
idols, and offering up human sacrifices, the -Jews 
were adoring the true God, and waiting for the 
consolation of Israel. In the fulness of time, God 
made manifest to them his purpose of saving a lost 
world, and although they cowld not comprehend the 
nature of the gospel covenant, yet we received in- 
estimable benefits from their unbelief; and our dark- 
ness was turned into light, in consequence of their 
lamp of knowledge being extinguished. The nations 
who sat in the region and shadow of death, saw 
great light, and upon the ignorant, knowledge was 
poured out. 

When a favour is conferred upon a man, gratitude 
becomes a duty, and when a Christian is injured, 
his religion obliges him to forgive. We have, in the 
dispensation of the gospel, received such favours 
from the Jews, as if properly improved, will bring 
us to everlasting happiness. Have they done us any 
injuries? as Christians, we are obliged to forget 
them. Did they put our divine Redeeiner to death? 
Let us remember that he died for our sins. 

Each of our sins became a nail; 
And unbelief the spear. 

Do the Jews labour under a most stubborn hard- 
ness of heart? Are they aliens to the commonwealth 
of Israel, and strangers to the covenant of promise? 
Then what great objects of pity should we consider 
them? Do we consider their souls as of everlasting 
value, and shall we not pray incessantly, that God 
would remove the veil by which their understandings, 
are darkened? Has their disobedience brought upon 
them the divme displeasnre, and shall we be the ex- 
ecutioners of Almighty vengeance? God forbid.— 
Ibis remarkable, that those who have oppressed the 
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Jews in different ages and nations, were the worst of 
wen; aud shall we follow their example? No; our 
divine master has given us a lesson of a very differ- 
ent nature. By precept, and by example, we are 
to teach the pure doctrines of the gospel, and thus 
convince the unbelieving Jews, that we wish for no- 
thing more than their salyation. Dowe behold them 
as cast out of the society of men? Let us remember, 
that there was a time when they were highly favoured 
of God, while our ancestors were abomimable in 
his sight. Do we hear them accused of crimes? 
Let us look to ourselves, and inquire, whether under 
all the privileges we enjoy, we are not more guilty 
than they? From those to which much is given, 
inuch will be required. Undoubtedly blindness -in 
part has happened to Israel; but let us not beghigh- 
minded, but fear: for when the fulness of the Gen- 
tiles is come in, then all Israel shall be saved ; God 
will make known to his ancient people, the nature 
of his promises, and they will embrace that gospel 
which they have for many years rejected. 

Let us, therefore, consider the Jews as our elder 
brethren, according to divine revelation; let thei 
state in the world serve as a proof of all we read in 
the sacred history of the Old and New Testament; 
let the afflictions we have heard of their labouring 
under, in different ages and nations, teach us not ta 
abuse our privileges ; and let the benefits which have 
been transmitted to us through them, teach us to 
treat them with tenderness and benevolence; with 
compassion and charity. 

Every sincere believer desires to have an evidence 
of his religion; and can the Christian ever obtain a 
greater than that of the present state of the Jews? 
God, however, has not left us that evidence to be 
trampled on or abused; we are to improve it to a 
proper advantage, and nothing can be more proper 
than shewing mercy to those unhappy people, whose 
hearts at present are clouded with darkness. It is 
not in our power to form any notion concerning 
their sentiments of toleration, supposing they had 
the civil power in their hands; but this we know, 
that Christians have no right to persecute ; for the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty, 
through God, to bring every soul in subjection to 
Christ. By cruelty and persecution, we may force 
the Jews to blaspheme; but we can never make them 
believe, by any coercive means whatever ; our tender- 
ness, our benevolence, our humility, and our com- 
passion, joined to our affectionate mstructions, may 
lead them to admire, to love, and to worship their 
Messiah, who alone can procure them eternal hap- 
pmess. The goodness of the Divine Being is best 
displayed in the charitable disposition of his crea- 
tures; and those who are most convinced of their 
own unworthiness, will be the first te forgive such 
as differ from them in sentiment. 
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Ix order to understand, in a proper manner, the 
ancient religion of the Egyptians, it will be neces- 
sary to take a retrospective view of what happened 
before Jacob and his children went down into 
that country. Abraham, the father of the faithful, 
avas called away from his native country, somewhat 
less than three hundred years after the deluge, which 
naturally leads us to inquire into the origin of itlol- 
atry. Abraham, asa wanderer and sojourner in a 
strange country, had not been above ten years ab- 
sent from Ur, of the Chaldeans, when a famine 
obliged him to go into Egypt, at that time a very 
flonrishing monarchy. ‘That Egyptshould have had 
a regal form of government within three hundred 
years after the deluge, has been objected to by many 
of our deistical writers ; but when attentively consi- 
dered, we cannot fmd any thing in it, of an extraor- 
dinarynature. People in those early ages lived in the 
most frugal manner, and few of them died before 
they had attained to years of maturity ; so that there 
is no reason for us to be surprised, when we find 
the children of Mizraim founding a monarchy, m 
the fertile plains of Egypt, as soon as a sufficient 
number of the human species had been collected 
together. 

It does not, however, appear that these people 
were idolators, im the strict sense of the word, al- 
though it is more than probable, that in many m- 
stances, they deviated from the worship of the true 
God, according to its original punty. Pharaoh, the 
king of Egypt, at that time, calls the God of Abra- 
ham, Jenovan and Eroarm, both of which are 
the highest titles that can be ascribed to the Divine 
Being, because they include all his mconccivable 
attributes. 

There is no doubt but idolatry was then beginning 
to take place in the nations of the umrverse ; but still 
they had not lost the knowledge of the trne God. 
From the time of Abrekam’s return from Egypt, we 
have no account of that country transmitted to us, 
till Jacob with his family went down there, at the re- 
quest of his son Joseph. ‘Ihat they were not gross 
idolators, at that time is evident, from the king of 
Egypt’s mentioning, with the highest respect, the 
God of the Hebrews; and that Egypt was at that 
time no more than a small colony of emigrants, will 
appear evident, when we consider what was said 
by their kingto Jacob. 

‘The patriarch being asked where he would desire 
to settle, made choice of the land of Goshen, and 
his request was complied with, because he had flocks 
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to maintain; but had there not been much waste 
ground in the country, his request could not have 
been complied with. From this circumstance, we 
may learn, that there were but few people at that 
time in Egypt, otherwise the king could not have 
had it in his power to make a grant of such a large 
tract of ground to strangers, with whom he wasn 
a manuer but little acquainted. But still it does not 
appear, that the Egyptians were at this time gross 
idolators, though the knowledge of the true God 
was beginning to vanish from the earth; and there 
is too much reason to believe, that after the death 
of Joseph, his kingsmen, the children of Israel, be- 
came idolators in Egypt, m compliance with the 
common custoni. 

A revolution, the particulars of which we are left 
unacquainted with, took place about the time of Jo- 
seph’s death; and an Ethiopian usurper being placed 
on the throne, the Jews were reduced to the utmost 
hardships, which naturally leads us to inquire into 
the state of the Egyptian religion at that time, and 
its progress, till it was totally abolished. 

That the Jews were idolators, during their cap- 
tivity in Egypt, cannot be doubted by any person 
who has read the sacred scriptures ; and who upon 
inquiry, it will appear, that before Moses came to 
lead them from that country, idol temples had been 
established, otherwise they would never have made 
a molten calf in the wilderness, which gave so much 
offence to the great JEnovau, that he threatened 
to destroy them from off the face of the earth. ‘Thus 
St. Stephen, im his celebrated speech before the Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim, says, “ And they made a calfin those 
days, and offered sacrifice unto the idol; and re- 
joiced in the works of their own hands. ‘Then God 
turned, and gave them up to worship the host of 
heavens, as it is written in the hook of the prophet. 
(See Amos v. 25.) O ye house of Israel, have ye 
offered to me slain beasts, and sacrifices by the space 
of forty years in the wilderness? Yea, ye took up 
the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your god 
Remphan; figures which you made to worship 
them: and J will carry you away beyond Babylon.” 
From these emphatic expressions, some notion may 
be formed of the nature of the Egyptian idolatry, in 
ancient times: but we shall now proceed to describe 
it in a more particular maimer, as conveyed down 
to us by Herodotus, and many other celehrated 
authors. 

In Egypt, the priests held the next rank to kings, 
and frou among them were chosen the great officers 
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of state. They enjoyed many privileges; and, 
among others, that of having their lauds exempted 
from the payment of taxes, of which we have a 
remarkable instance, in Genesis xlvii. 26, where 
we read, that, “ Joseph made it a law over the land 
of Egypt, that Pharaoh should have the fifth part; 
except the land of the priests only, whieh became 
not Pharaoh’s.” As they had the sole management 
of the religious rites and ceremonies, so they were 
at the head of all the public seminaries of learning ; 
and to their care was committed the education of 
the youth, especially such as were designed for high 
employments. ‘Chat the progress of idolatry was 
very rapid after the deluge, cannot be doubted ; and 
yet the Egyptians pretend, that they were the first 
people who instituted festivals, sacrifices, and pro- 
eessions in honour of the gods. These festivals 
were lield in the most eelebrated cities, where all 
the inhabitants of the kingdom were obliged to at- 
tend, unless prevented by sickness; and when that 
happened, they were to illuminate their windows 
with torches. ‘They sacrificed many different sorts 
of beasts; and at every sacrifice, the people drew 
near, one by one, and laid their hands upon the 
head of the victim, praying that God would iflict 
upon that creature, all the punishment due to him 
for his sius, ‘Then the priest stabbed the victim, part 
of which was burnt, and part eaten; for no person 
was thought to gain any benefit from the sacrifice, 
who did not taste less or more of it. 

The Egyptiaus believed, that the souls of men, at 
death, went into other bodies; such as had been 
virtious, going into such persons as were to be 
happy in the world; but the vicious, into the bodies 
of such as were to be miserable, and sometimes into 
those of serpents. In that state of punishment, 
they were to remain a certain number of years, till 
they had been purified from their guilt, and then 
they were to inhabit more exalted beings. ‘The 
priests had the keeping of all the sacred books, 
whether relating to religion, or to civil pclity; and, 
therefore, to the common people, every thing was 
delivered in a mysterious emblematical manner. 
Silence, with respect to their sacred rites, was 
pointed out by a figure called Harpoerates, resem- 
bling a man holding his finger upon his lips; inti- 
mating, that mysteries were not to be revealed to 
the vulgar. They had hkewise, at the gates of all 
their temples, images of a similar nature, called 
Sphinxes; and every thing in their religion was 
symbolical: the figure of a hare pointed out atten- 
tion, or watchfulness; because that creature has 
been always esteemed as one of the most fearful in 
the universe. A judge was painted without hands, 
with this eyes fixed on the ground, thereby intimating, 
that a magistrate should judge with impartiality, 
without considering the characters or stations of the 
persons who are brought before him. 


Fron attending in a careful manner, to the peru- 
sal of the Egyptian history, it would seem, that while 
idolatry was in some measure cultivated by the 
neighbouring nations, there it flourished in a state 
of perfeetion. ‘The number of their idols was end- 
less ; but those who seem to have been most regard- 
ed by them, in ancient times, were Orisis and Isis, 
which we ‘have mueli reason to believe were the 
sun and moon. These, however, were only the 
general gods of Egypt, and such as were worship- 
ped by the king and his courtiers; for almost every 
district had its particular deity. Some worshipped 
dogs, others oxen, some hawks, some owls, some 
crocodiles, some cats, and others ibis, a sort of 
an Egyptian stork. ‘The worship of these animals 
was confined to certain places; and it often hap- 
pened, that those who adored the crocodile, were 
ridiculed by such as paid divine honours to the cat. 
To support the honour of their. different idols, 
bloody wars often took place ; and whole provinces 
were depopulated to decide the question, whether a 
crocodile or a cat wasa god? And yet it is remark- 
able, that although they disputed concerning the. 
attributes of their idols, yet they all agreed in this, 
that every person was guilty of a capital offence, 
who injured any of those animals, whose figures 
were set up in their temples; of this we have a re- 
markable instance in Diodorus Sieulus, who was 
an eye witness to the fact which he relates. 

A Roman soldier, during the time of Mark 
Anthony, having inadvertently killed a cat, at Alex- 
andria, the populace rose in a tumultuous manner, 
dragged him from his house, and murdered him. 
Nay, such was the respect the Egyptians had for 
these animals; that during an extreme famine, 
they chose rather to eat one another than to hurt 
them. But of all the idols worshipped by the 
Egyptians, the Apis, or Bull, had the preference ; 
and itis undoubtedly from his figure, that the Jews 
formed the golden calf in the wilderness. The 
most magnificent temples were erected for him; he 
was adored by all ranks of people while living, and 
when he died (for he was a living bull) all Egypt 
went into mourning for him. We are told by 
Pliny, that, durig the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, 
the Bull Apis died of extreme old age, and such was 
the pompous manner in which he was interred, that 
the funeral expenses amounted to a sum equal to 
that of twelve thousand pounds sterling. The next 
thing to be done, was to provide a successor for this 
god, and all Egypt was ransacked on purpose. 
He was to be distinguished by certain marks from 
all other animals of his own species; particularly 
he was to have on his forehead a white mark, resem- 
bling a crescent; on his back, the figure of an 
eagle, on his tongue, that of a beetle. As soon as 
an oX answering that description was found, mourn- 
ing gave place to joy; and nothing was to be heard 
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of in Egypt, but festivals and rejoicings. The new 
discovered god, or rather beast, was brouglit to 
Memphis, to take possession of his dignity, and 
there placed upon a throne, with a great number of 
ceremonies. Indeed, the Egyptians seem to have 
given such encouragement to superstition, that not 
content with worshipping the vilest of all reptiles, 
they actually paid divide honours to vegetables. 

For this they are severely. and justly ridiculed, by 
Juvenal, iu his fifteenth satire. 
Who bas not heard, where Eeypt’s realms are nam‘d, 
What monster-gods her fertile sons have fram/’d ? 
Here Ibis gorg’d, with well-grown serpents, there, 
The crocodile command religious fear ; 
Where Memnon’s statue, magic springs mspire 
With vocal sounds that emulate the lyre; 
And Thebes, such, fate, are thy disast’rous turns, 
Now prostrate o’er her pompous ruins nous ; 
A monkey god, prodigious to be told! 
Strikes the beholder’s eye with burnish’d gold :- 
To godship here, blue Triton’s scally herd, 
The river Progemy is there preferr’d ; 
Through towns Diana’s power neglected lies, 
Where to her dogs aspiring temples rise : 
And should you leeks, or onions eat, no time 
Would expatiate the sacrilegious crime. 
Religious nations, sure, and bless’d abodes, 
Where every orchard is o’er-run with gods. 


That such. absurdities should have taken place 
among a people, justly celebrated for their know- 
ledge of the sciences, 1s what we are hardly able to 
account for: but that it did so, we have tlie greatest 
authority to assert, from the whole evidence of an- 
tiquity. ‘To read of animals, and vile insects, ho- 
noured with religious worship, placed in the most 
pompous. temples erected at a most extravagant ex- 
pense ; that those who killed them should be put to 
death, and that those animals were embalmed after 
death, and treated with divine honours, is what a 
sober heathen would hardly believe, and yet we 
have it from the testimony of the most sober heathens, 

We may add further, that to hear that leeks and 
onions were worshipped as deities: nay, were in- 
voked in all cases of necessity, are such surprising 
instances of the weakness of the human under- 
standing, and the corruption of the human nature ; 
that we have reason to bless God for the times, and 
the places where we were born. Lucian, a profane 
heathen poet, who lived about the middle of the 
third century of the Christian wra, seems to have 
had very just notions of the ridiculous rites and cere- 
monies of the. Egyptians in his time. His «words 


are, “ You may enter into one of their most mag-- 


nificent temples, adorned with gold and silver ; but 
look around you for a god, and you behold a stork, 
an ape, or a cat.” 


It is, therefore, proper that we should inquire 
what motives conld induce those people to act in: 
such a manner; but here we are led into a large 
ficld indeed. ‘The ancient Egyptians had a tradition, 
that, at a certain period, men rebelled against the 
gods, and drove them {out of heaven. Upon this 
disaster staking place, the gods fled into Egypt, 
where they concealed themselves under the form of 
different animals ; and this was the first reason as- 
signed for the worship of those creatures. But there’ 
was another reason assigned for the worship of these 
animals, namely, the benefits which men often re- 
eeived from them, particularly in Egypt. 

Oxen, by their labour, helped to cultivate the. 
ground, sheep clothed them with their wool, dogs, 
among many other services, prevented their houses: 
from being robbed; the ibis, a bird, somewhat re- 
sembling a stork, was of great service in destroying 
the winged serpents, with which Egypt abounded ; 
the crocodile, an amphibious creature, was worship- 
ped, because it prevented the wild Arabs from 
making incursions ; the ichneumon, a little animal, 
was of great service to them in different ways; he 
watches the crocodile’s absence and breaks his eggs, « 
and when he lays down to sleep on the banks of the 
Nile, which he always does, with his mouth open, 
this little creature jumps out of the mud, and leap- 
ing into Ins throat, forces his way down to his en- 
trails, which he gnaws, then he pierces his belly, and 
thus trunmphs over this most dreadful animal. 

The first Christian fathers ridiculed the Egyptian 
idolatry; and painted the: absurdity of it in the most 
lively colours; and asked the heathen priests how 
they could dishonour the great God of heaven and 
earth, by offering sacrifices to the vilest, and most 
contemptible animals and reptiles; such as snakes, 
crocodiles, serpents, and cats. Indeed, God, in his 
righteous judgment, gave them up to a reprobate’ 
mind; and whilst they professed themselves to be- 
wise, they became fools, for having changed the: 
glory of the incorruptible God into an image, made: 
like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed .. 
beasts, and creeping things. 

The funeral ceremonics of the Egyptians-deserve 
particular notice ; for no people, of whom we have 
any account transmitted us, ever paid so much re- 
gard to the bodies of their departed friends. Of this 
we have a striking imstance, in what still remains of 
pyramids, the most stupendous buildings that ever 
were erected to perpetuate: the memory of their: 
princes. ‘This ostentation, like most other customs, 
originated first in the courts of their kings ; but in 
time was imitated, as far as lay in their power, by 
the lower ranks of people. 

. When any of their relations died, the whole family 
quitted the place of their abode; and during sixty or 
seventy days, according to the rank and quality of 
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the deceased, abstained from all the comfosts of life, 

. exeepting such as were necessary to support nature. 
They embalmed the bodies, and many persons were 
employed in performing this ceremony. ‘The brains 
were drawn through the nostrils by an mstrument, 
and the intestines were emptied by cutting a hole in 
the abdomen, or belly, with a sharp stone? after 
which, the cavities were filled up with perfumes, 
and the finest odoriferous spices; but the person 
who made the incision in the body for this purpose, 
aud who was commonly a slave, was obliged to run 
away immediately after, or the people present would 
have stoned him to death; but those who embalmed 
thé body, were treated with the utmost respcet. 

‘The interior parts of the body were filled with all 
sorts of curious spices, which they purchased from 
the Arabians; and after a certain number of days had 
expired, it was wrapped up im fine linen, glued to- 
gether with gum, and then spread over with the 
richest perfumes. ‘The body bemg thus embalmed, 
was uelivered to the relations, aud placed either m 
a sepulehre, or in they own houses, according to 
their rank and ability. It stood ma wooden chest, 
ereet; and all those who visited the family, treated 
it with some marks of respect. This was done, that 
those who knew them while alive, should endeavour 
to imitate their conduct after death. Of this we have 
a striking instance in the account of the funeral of 
Joseph, in Egypt, and the regard that was paid to 
his remains, long after his decease. ‘The Egyptians 
would not suffer praises to be bestowed indiserimi- 
nately upon every person, let his rank be ever so 
elevated; for characters given to the deceased, were 
bestowed by the judges, who represented the people 
at large. "The judges, who were to examine into the 
merits of the deceased, met on the opposite side of a 
lake, of which there were many in Egypt; and 
while they crossed the lake, he who sat at the helm, 
‘was called Charon, which gave rise to the fable 
amoug the Greeks, that Charon conducted the souls 
of deceased persons m the Elysian fields, or the 
infernal regions. When tlie judges met, all those 
who had any thing to object against the deceased 
person were heard; and if it appeared that he had 
been a wicked person, then his name was con- 
demned to perpetual mfainy; nor could his dearest 
relations fereet any monument to perpetuate his 
memory. 

-This made a deep impression on the minds of the 
people; for nothing operates more strongly than the 
tear of shame, and the consideration of our deceased 
relations being consigned to infamy hereafter. Kings 
themselves were not exempted from this anquiry; 
all their actions were canvassed at large by the 
judges, and the same impartial decision took place, 
as if it had been upon one of the meanest. of the 
gubjeets. Of this we have some.instances in serip- 
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‘ture, where we read, that wicked kings were not 
suffered to be mterred in the sepulchres of their an- 
cestors. Happy for mankind, that this was more 
attended to m our days; then wicked princes and 
sovereigns would learn, that notwithstanding their 
elevated rank in life, yet the justice of their country, 
which they often trample on, will scrutinize, with 
severity, their actions, while their bodies are con- 
signed to the silent tomb. 

If no objection was made to the conduct of the 
deceased, then a funeral oration was delivered in 
memory of him, reeiting his most worthy actions ; 
but no notice was taken df his birth, because every 
Egyptian was considered asnoble. No praises were 
bestowed, but such as related to temporal merit ; 
and he was applauded for having cultivated piety to 
the gods, and discharged his duty to his fellow crea- 
tures. "Then all the people shouted with voices of 
applause, and the body was honourably interred. 
The Egyptians, however, believed much in the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls; and hkewise, 
that for some time efter death, the souls of the de- 
ceased hovered round the bodies; which among 
many others, was one of the reasons why they defer~ 
red the interment of their relations so long. 

That the ancient Egyptians had some notions of 
the resurrection of the body, cannot be denied; but 
their endeavouring to preserve human bodies from 
a state of corruptiou, was one of the most absurd 
thoughts that could ever take place in the mind of a 
rational creature. “ Dust thou art; and unto dust. 
thou shalt return.” And, certainly, those who be- 
lieve that God Almighty, by his onunpotent power, 
could create all things out of nothing, can have no 
manner of doubt eouceruing his ability, to bring, in 
one moment, together the scattered atoms of our 
consumed bodies, and raise them up to glory, honour, 
and immortality. 

From what has been said concerning the idolatry 
of the ancient Egyptians, we may learn many im- 
portant truths: first, the origm of idolatry ; for it 
1s certam, that the worship of images took place 
sooner in Egypt, than in any other country in the 
world. To what is this to be ascribed; to the 
fertility of their soil, which surpassed all others. 
Shockmg abuse of heavenly mercies! T’or shall the 
Divine Being shower down mercies upon us, that 
we may make beasts of ourselves? Shocking consi- 
derations’; but not more shoeking than tre. 

But secondly, God often works by means to 
which we are utter strangers; and while we see a 
people endued with so much of human learning, as. 
to have been the admiration of aH the world beside, 
and at the same time destitute of every religious prin- 
ciple, we should look down upon their conditions, 
with pity, and rest satisfied, that it is the will of 
‘God it should be so. We are equally unacquainted 
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with the secrets of nature, of providence, and grace ; 
therefore we should study humility, and consider it 
as no dishonour to acknowledge our ignorance of 
such things as are beyond our comprehension. 

Thirdly, as the grand design God had in view 
was to prepare the world for the reception of the 
Glorious Redeemer ; so he made choice of but one 
family, or nation, to keep up the knowledge of his 
name, leaving all fothers to the freedom of their own 
w ills ; and shocking, indeed, was the use they made 
of it. But even with respect to those infatuated ido- 
lators, God did not leave himself without a witness. 
With respect to temporal things, he bore with their 
provocations, and as an earnest, that one day they 
would embrace the gospel, the Divine Messiah 
was, almost as soon as he came inte this world, 
sent to reside sometune among them. It may be 
further added, that many flourishing churches sere 
established in Egypt, in the most early times of 
Christianity ; and there it was that the great Atha- 

nasius lived. 

Lastly, Christians are too ready to give up those 


heathens to perdition, who were never favoured 
with a Divine Revelation. ‘The learned and pious 
bishop Wilkins, says, “That the mercy of God, 
like all his other Altes, is a greatdepth; and as 
God has not told us what he will do with the hea- 
thens, is it proper that we should instrnet him ?” 
The law of nature, written on their hearts by the 
fmger of God, was, in every sense of the word, a 
Divine Revelation; aml according to the apostle, 
(see Rom. i. 19, 20.) they will be judged by that 
law. Ifit should be objected, that there is no sal- 
vation in any other but Christ Jesus; we must an- 
swer, that he was the Lamb, slain -from the foun- 
dation of the world; and how do we know but 
God might, by means unknown to us, communi- 
eate his grace and favour to those people, whom 
we are too apt to consider as objects of his displea- 
sure? Let us conclude, in the words of Moses, 
(see Deut. xxix. 29.) “The secret things belong 
unto the Lord our God: but those things which 
are revealed, belong unto us, and to our children 
for ever, that we may do all the words of this law.” 
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is giving an account of the rehgions of ancient 
nations, we must be directed by two guides; namely, 
sacred and profane history. The former gives us 2 
general view of their abominations ; the latter lays 
open all that now can be known concerning their 

ublic and private rites and ceremonies. Pheenice, 

yre, and Carthage, were all peopled by the sons 
of Ham; they had the same form of rcligion, spoke 
the same language, encouraged the same arts and 
sciences, used the same instruments in war, and in- 
flicted the same punishments upon criminals. Thus 
their civil and religious history is so blended to- 
gether, that we cannot ilhistrate the latter, without 
taking some notice of the former. The Phoenicians 
were a remnant of the arcient Canaanites, who 
were suffered by the Divine Being to remain un- 
extirpated, that they should be a scourge upon the 
children of Israel, as often as they relapsed i into ido- 
Yatry. In scripture they are often mentioned, as a 
warlike people, under the name of Philistines, for 
the word Pheenica is Greek. They inhabited that 
part of Asia adjoining to the Mediterranean sea, and 
worshippedan idol named Dagon, much in the same 
form asa mermaid is represented by the fabulons 
writers ; a human body from the navel upwards, and 
the lower part thot of a fish. The figure itself was 
very expressive; for it pointed ont, not only their 
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situation near the sea, but likewise that they were 
connected, both with sea and land. Invaded in 
their continental territories by the neighbouring na- 
tions, they settled in an island nearly adjoining, Ww vhich 
they called Tyre: and they remained i in possession of 
it till the time of Alexander the Great. As a trading 
people, they sent colonies into different parts of 
Africa; but most of these were comprehended un- 
der-the name of Carthagenians; aud such regard 
had Tyre and Carthage for each other, that when 
Cambyses resolved to make war upon the latter, the 
Phoenicians refused to accompany him ; alleging, 
in excuse, that they could not fight against their 
brethren, which obliged that prince to lay aside his 
design. Nay, the Carthageniams sent an annual 
tribute to the Tyrians, part of which was for the 
support of the gorvernment, and part of the main- 
tenance of the priests and religion. 

The religion of the Carthagenians, which was 
the same as that of the Tyrians, Phoenicians, Phi- 
listines, und Canaanites, was most horrid and bar- 
harous; and so regular were they m practising what 
will ever dishononr human natnre, that Christians, 
in attending to their duty, may take an example 
Nothing of any moment was under- 
faken ‘without consulting the gods, w hich they did 
dy a variety of ridiculous rites and ceremonies. 
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Hercules was the god in whom they placed most’ 
counfidenee, at least, he was the same to them, as! 
Mars was to the Romans, so that he was.invoked be- 
fore they went upon any expedition ; and when they 
obtained a victory, sacrifices and thanksgivings were 
offered up to him. They had many other deities 
whom they worshipped; but the chief of these was 
Urania, or the Moon, whom they addressed under 
different calamities; such as drought, rain, hail, 
thunder, or any dreadful storms. The Christian 
fathers, having attained to the knowledge of the 
truth, often in their writings ridicule these imaginary 
deities, particularly St. Austin, who was a native of 
Hippo in Africa, and consequently had reason to 
poimt outthe absurdities of thew idolatry. Urania, or 
the Moon, is the stme which the prophet calls the 
queen of heaven, (see Jer. vil. 18.) and there we find 
the inspired writer, reproving the Jewishwomen for 
offering up cakes and other sorts of sacrifies to her. 

Saturn was the other deity whom the Carthage- 
uians principally worshipped; and he was the same 
with what is called Moloch in scripture. This idol 
was the deity to whom they offered up human sa- 
crifices, and to this we owe the fable of Saturn's 
having devoured his own children, — Princes. and 
great men, under particular calamitics, used to offer 
up their most beloved children to this idol. Private 
persons imitated the conduct of their princes; and 
thus, in time, the practice became general; nay, 
to such a height did they carry their mfatuation, that 
those who had no children of their own, purchased 
those of the poor, that they might not be deprived 
of the benefits of such a sacrifice, which was to pro- 
cure them the completion of their wishes. his 
hornd custom prevailed long among the Phoenicians, 
the Tyrians, and the Carthagenians, and from them 
the Israelites borrowed it, although expressly con- 
trary to the order of God. 

‘Lhe original practice was to burn those innocent 
children in a fiery furnace, like those ix the valley 
of Hinnom, so often mentioned in scripture, and 
sometimes they put then: into a hollow brass statue 
of Saturn, flaming hot. ‘To drown the cries of the 
unhappy victims, musicians were ordered to play 
on different instruments, and mothers (shocking 
thought !) made ita sort of merit to divest themselves 
of natural affections, while they beheld the barba- 
rous spectacle. If it happened that a tear dropped 
from the eyes of a mother, then the sacrifice was 
considered as of no eflect; and the parent who had 
that remaining spark of tenderness, was considered 
as an enemy to the public religion. This savage 
barbarity, which will for ever remain a disgrace to 
corrupted nature, was carricd to such an height, 
that even mothers, divesting themselves of that ten- 
derness peculiar to their sex and character, would 
often embrace their children, and then cheerfully 
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commit them to the flames. In latter times, they 
contented themselves with making their children 
walk between two slow fires to the statne of the 
idol ; but this was only a more slow and exeruciat- 
ing torture, for the innocent victims always perished. 
This 1s what in scripture is called, the making their 
sons and daughters pass through the fire to Moloch ; 
and barburous as it was, yet those very Israelites, in 
whose favour God had wrought so many wonders, 
demeaned themselves so low as to comply with it. - 

It appears from Tertullian, who was hinself a 
native of Carthage, that this inhuman practice con- 
tinued to take place long after the Carthagenians 
had been subdued by the Romans. ‘That celebrated 
father tells us, that children were sacriticed to Sa- 
turn, or Moloch, down to the proconsulship of 
Tiberius, who hanged the sacrificing priests them- 
selves on the trees which shaded their temple, as on 
so many crosses raised to expiate their crimes, of 
which the soldiers were witnesses, who assisted at 
these executions. In all times of pestilenee, they 
used to sacrifice a vast number of children to their 
idols; and thus, by endeavouring to atone for their 
sms, they only increased the number. Sometimes 

they cut open the bowels of the victim, and then 
threw it into the fire, but the most common practice 
was to burn it alive. 

Diodorus relates an instance of this more than 
savage barbarity, which is sufficient to fill any mind 
with horror. He tells us, that when Agathocles 
was going to besiege Carthage; the people, seeing 
the extremity to which they were reduced, unputed 
all their misfortunes to the anger of their god Saturn, 
because, that instead of offering up to Imm children 
nobly born, he had been fraudulently put off with 
the children of slaves and foreigners. That a suf 
ficient atonement sbould be made for this crime, 
as the infatuated people considered it, two hundred 
children of the best famihes in Carthage were sa- 
crificed, and no less than three hundred of the citi- 
zens. voluntarily sacrificed themselves, that is, they 
went into the fire without compulsion. 

Such was the religion of the ancient Carthage- 
mans, the Pheenicians, the Tynans, and indeed the 
Philistmes, who were, as we have already observed, 
a remmant of the Canaanites. In our account of 
the Esyptian religion, we have taken notice of their 
ridiculous absurdities; but here we are presented 
with an account of barbarities unknown to the 
people of Egypt, and so far as we know, abhorred 
by the Greeks and Romans. A great man, now 
alive, states the question: what could induce men 
to offer up the most valuable of their species, to 
please their gods? what notion could they form of 
that being, who took pleasure in cruelty? his lord- 

.ship answers, that perverted ininds unenlightened 
with knowledge, consider the object of their wor- 
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ship as a being like themselves; or to use the words 
of the Psalmist, they thought God was such a one 
as themselves, and did approve of their sins. (see 
Psaln 1. 22.) Phey imagined, that the more ya- 
Juable the victim sacrificed, the sooner would the 
gods be reconciled to them. Of this we have a 
striking instance in the conduct of the king of Moab 
(2 Kings, ii. 27) who offered up his son as a sucri- 
fice, im order to procure that victory which he never 
obtained. There is a strange propensity in the minds 
of men to transfer their guilt from each other, and 
appoint a substitute in their room, Vicarius saeri- 
fices are of great antiquity, and to this Homer alludes 
in his aecouut of Agamemnon’s having taken away 
by force the daughter of the priest of Apollo, which 
created dissention between him and Achilles, and, 
iu the end, almost oceasioned the destruction of the 
whole Grecian army. , Mr. Pope’s translation of 
the above passage, is extremely beautiful, 

Latona’s son, a dire contagion spread, 

And fill’d the camp with mountains of the dead: 

The king of men, his revereud priest defied, 

«ind for the king’s offence the people died. 


Plutarch, one of the wisest of all the heathen 
philosophers, writing conccrniug the offering up of 
human sucritices, delivers his sentiments in. such a 
manner as would do houour to a Christian. “Cau 
we (says that great man) be said to eutertain au 
honourable notion of the gods, while we suppose 
that they are pleased with slaughter, and thirsty for 
human blood? Religion is placed between two ex- 
tremes ; infidelity on the one hand, and superstition 
on the other. "Phe one teaches us to doubt thie truth 
of every thing, and tle other induces us to believe 
the grossest absurdities. limpiety induces us to be- 
lieve that there is no God to reward or punish, while 
superstition, in order to appease the agonizing pains 
of a guilty conscience,‘ teaches us to forge new 
gods, and to ascribe to them unheard of attributes.” 


Such were the sentiments of a sober, wise, aud 


learned heathen, and such should be those of every 
Christian who believes in Divine Revelation. God 
is honoured, i consequence of the notions we form 
of his attributes ; but we dishonour him, when we 
offer up to him such sacrifices as he never required 
of us. 
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Or all the ancient heathen systems of religion, 
the Druidical comes nearest to that of the Cartha- 
genians; but then it will be naturally asked, how, 
or in what manner did the ancient Britons become 
acquainted with the religion of a people, who, in 
point of locality, were situated at a vast distance 
from them? To answer this question, the follow- 
ing things must be attended to: first, the Druidical 
religion was not confined to the British isles, it was 
publicly professed and taught among the Gauls and 
Germans. Nay, it may be added, that long before 
the destruction of Carthage, all those northern and 
western nations, whom the Romans called Transal- 
pin Gauls, had the same deities, the same religious 
ceremonies, and they differed but little in their man- 
hers and customs. Secondly, it is evident, that the 
Druids retained among them many of the religions 
rites and ceremonies, which had been embraced. by 
the Canaauites soon after the deluge, and much 
about the time of the callmg of Abraham. To a 
thinking person, this will afford much instruction, 
becanse it will serve to convince him, that the ac- 
count of the dispersion of Noah’s children, as re- 
lated m Genesis x. is genuine; and that all idolatry 
originated from the mistaken notions which men 
embraced, after their dispersion on the face of the 


earth, when they vainly attempted to build the 
‘Tower of Babel. Lastly, the Carthagenians, or 
Pheenicians, carried on a very extensive commerce 
with the natives of Britain; a circumstance which 
could not easily have taken place in those barbarous 
ages, unless their religions, manners and customs had 
nearly resembled each other. That they did so, we 
have many evidences remaining m Britain, particu- 
larly in Devonshire and Cornwall; and to support 
this assertion, we have the testimony of the best 
Greek and Roman historians. 

The Druidical religion was at first extremely 
simple; but such is the corruption of human nature, 
that it was soon debased by abominable rites and 
ceremonies, in the same manner as was practised by 
the Canaanites, the Carthagenians, and by all the 
heathens in the other parts of the world. 

The following were the leading principles of the 
Druidical religion : : 

1.—They were to honour the Divine Being as the 
supreme maker aud governor of the universe ; but 
under him they were to seek the assistance of subor- 
dinate deities, who were supposed to act rather as 
messengers than as having any power of their own. . 

°o.—They taught the people to betieve, that the 
souls of men were immortal, but that they passed 
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from one body to another; a sentiment which could 
never have taken place, had they been reconciled to 
the events of Divine Providence: for they could not 
comprehend how virtue and vice went unrewarded, 
and Res unpunished here below. 

8.—They tauglit, that all such as had been found 
euilty of notorious blasphemy, should be put to 
death; and in such cases the priests were the sole 
judges. 

4.—That men should do unto others as they 
would be done by; neither to wrong their neigh- 
ours, nor to injure themselves. 

5.—That it was highly criminal to eat flesh, milk, 
or eggs, beeause it was supposed that human souls 
might have mhabited those animal bodies. 

6.—That the first appearance of the new-moon, 
awwas to be attended to with reverence; as it was sup- 
posed that that planet had great influence on the 
actions of men here below, 

7—Women were common among them, but the 
aman who first defloured the virgin was the respou- 
sible father. 

Lastly, Those who did any thing unjust, while 
in human bodies, were to he tormented in the bodies 
of snakes, or other sorts of reptiles, till such time 
as they had made an atonement for their sins, ac- 
cording to the directions of the priests. 

Such were the theological, or rather mythological 
sentiments which the Druids tanght their followers 
Jong before the gospel was known in any of the 
western parts of the world; and notwithstanding, 
some of them are extremely erroneous, when tom- 
pared with the Christian system, yet they do not 
appear in such a horrid disagreeable light, as the 
refinements of the Greeks, and the masterly policy 
of the Romans. But the principal thing we have 
in view is, their ntes and ceremonies, which were 
most horrid indeed; and considering, that such was 
. the religion of our ancestors, we may be supposed 
as more nearly comnected with it than we are, or 
ever could be with the heathenish religions of other 
nations. 

In the more early ages, the Druids worshipped 
their gods in groves, and under tall oaks; which 
ceremony seems to have prevailed among all those 
nations, who were subdued by the children of Israel, 
when they took possession of the land of Canaan : 
and yet those Israclites soon learned to follow the 
example of those idolators whom they had con- 
_quered, ‘That many abominations took piace in 
these groves, is evident from the testimony both of 
Cesarand Tacitus, The high-priest, or Arch-Druid, 
on every great festival, appeared under a tall vene- 
rable oak, dressed in fine Imen, with a cope or mitre 
on his head, and attended by the priests of a subor- 
dinate rank. Prisoners taken in battle were sacrificed 
tothe gods; and barbarous indeed was the manner in 


which it was done: the vietim, stnpped naked, and 
his head adorned with flowers, was chained with his 
back to an oak, opposite the place where the Arch- 
Druid stood; and while music of all sorts, then in 
nse, was playing, the Druid, having invoked the 
gods to aceept of the sacrifice, walked forward with 
a knife in his hand, and stabbed the victim in the 
bowels, ‘The music prevented his cries from being 
heard by the people; it was sometimes four or five 
hours before he expired. ‘The people danced to the 
music ; and the sacrificing Druid pretended to relate 
future events, from the manner in which the blood 
flowed. 

The Druids, m common with the Carthagcnians, 
Gauls, and Germans, offered up to their idols many 
of the prisoners whom they took iu war; and this 
practice was attended with some of the most horrid 
circumstances of barbarity. The unhappy victims 
were, by hundreds at a time, inclosed in a wicker 
machine, to which the Arch-Druid, attended by his 
inferiors, set fire, and they were all reduced to ashes. 
During this ceremony, the priests sung, and the 
people danced around the pile; the cries of the suf- 
ferers were drowned by the music; the infernal 
deiiies were supposed to be pleased; and the people 
became daily more and more barbarous in their 
manners. 

But notwithstandmg the Druids paying so much 
regard to sacred groves, yet we have many monu- 
ments still remaining in Britain, which may serve 
to shew, that their mtes and ceremonies were not of 
an uniform nature. In the more barren parts of the 
country, where there are few woods or groves, 
they erected pillars each of one stene, with a broad 
base, and a spiral top. These stones were placed, 
so as to form a large circle, and one of them more 
conspicuous than the rest, was appointed for the 
Arch-Druid to stand at ; and opposite to him, chained 
to another pillar, stood the victim, who was sacri- 
ficed in the same manner as in the groves. 

The Druids had such regard for the misletoe, 
which grows on the oak, that when the season for 
its appearance approached, persons were sent out to 
procure the most early intelligence ; when the Arch- 
Druid, assisted by his inferior priests, cut it off with 
a golden bill, or knife; and then it was carried to 
the principal grove in trinmph. The misletoe was 
considered as a sovereign remedy for all diseases, and 
a preservative against apparitions, or any thing that 
could be done by evil spirits, It was supposed to 
have many other virtnes; and it was considered as 
sacrilege in any person to cut it besides the priests. 
During all their ceremonies of a public nature, the 
priest stood looking with his eyes to heaven, and his 
face towards the east. “This ceremony was peculiar 
to all those heathen nations who lived westward of 
the Hellespont, as well as the ancient Britons; and 
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although they had all formed the most unworthy no- 
tions of the Divine Being, yet the hopes of a great 
person being born im the east, seems to have pre- 
vailed every where among them. ‘Chis undoubtedly 
was handed down to them by tradition ; and there is 
great reason to believe, that they expected he would 
rectify all the abuses that had crept into their reli- 
gion, and that he would reign for ever among men. 
‘Thus in every nation we meet with something of a 
traditional hope of the coming of the Messiah, al- 
though some are ignorant of the character he isto 
assume. 

Some traces of the Druidical religion remained in 
Gaul and Germany till the time of the emperor 
Constantine the Great; but in that part of Britain, 
now called England, it was totally suppressed, in 
consequence of the following incident. In or about 
the year 62, the Romans having cruelly oppressed 
the Britons, who were at that time subject to them 
by conquest, the latter took up arms, and inassacred 
many of their invaders. News of this having been 
sent to Rome, Suetonius, a gallant commander, was 
sent over to Britain, in order to subdue the insur- 
gents, and the whole body of the Drnids, calling in 
the aid of superstition, retired to the island of Mona, 
since called Anglesey, in North Wales. To that 
island the Roman general pursued them; and such 
were the hopes that the Druids had of success, that 
when the Romans made their appearance, they 
lighted up fires in their groves, in order to consume 
then. ‘The Romaus, however, put most of the 
Britons to the sword; and having taken the Druids 
prisoners, burnt them alive on their altar, and cut 
down their consecrated groves. 

From that time we have but few accounts of the 
Druids in the southern parts of Britain, although 
there is the strongest reason to believe, that both m 
the western parts, and likewise in Ireland, their re- 


ligion continned much longer. Some of their priests 
were extremely ingenions, and made amulet, or rings 
of glass, variegated in the most curians manner, of 
which many are still to be seen. ‘They were worn 
as we do rings on the finger ; and having been con- 
secrated by one of the Druids, they were considered 
as charms, or preservatives against witchcraft, or all 
the machinations of evil spirits. From what remains 
of these amulets, or rings, they seem to huve been ex- 
tremely beautiful, composed of blue, red, and preen, 
intermixed with white spots; all of which contained 
something emblematical, either of the life of the per- 
sons who wore them, or of the state to which they 
were supposed to enter into at death. 

The funeral rites according to the Drnidical reli- 
gion, had something in then both majestic and de- 
cent. The warlike instruments used by the men, 
were buried along with them; and along with the 
women were interred such things as they had con- 
sidered as objects of worskip while alive. Some- 
times stones were set up in order to perpetuate the 
memory of the deceased, but more commonly a 
hillock of earth was raised over the grave. 

There cannot remain the least doubt but they be- 
lieved in the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
although they had confused notions concerning it; 
and this should teach us who live in the present age, 
to bless the Divine Being that the light of the gos- 
pel has been made public to us. he barbarous 
idolatry of the Druids served only to harden their 
minds, and deprive the most tender parent of human 
feelings ; but our holy religion, by throwing aside 
the veil of darkness which overshadowed the eyes of 
our ancestors, has brought life and immortality to 
light by the gospel, and pointed out the way to 
heaven, in such a clear manner, that the weakest 
may easily discover it. 
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Is treating of the religion of the ancient Assyrians, | 


we must be partly directed by sacred history; but 
more particularly by what has been transmitted to us 
by Pagan writers. It is, m general, allowed that 
Nimrod, the great grandson of Noah, was the first 
founder of idolatry; and there remains no manner 
of doubt but he was the same, who was afterwards 
worshipped under the title of Belus, which, in 
the eastern language means strength. He is in 


. 


and different opinions have been formed concerning 
the singularity of this very extraordinary character, 
but the whole may be reduced to a very narrow 
compass. 

‘The descendants of Noah soon forgot the know- 
ledge of the true God, and plunged themselves into 
the grossest idolatries ; but as the passions of men 
are often made subservient towards promoting the 
ends of Divine Providence, and, as the worst inten- 


seripture called a mighty, hunter before the Lord, | tions of men often become beneficial in the end, so 
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Nimrod by his ambition, laid the foundation of an 
empire, which existed for many years after his 
death; and, in the end beeame a seourge to those 
people whom God made ehoice of. ‘That he was a 
mighty hunter, canuot be doubted, and under that 
character he displayed his political abilities in two 
respects. The country in which he lived was in- 
fested with wild beasts, and therefore he acquired 
popularity by delivering the people from the ravages 
made by those furious ereatures. And secondly, 
by hunting, he trained up the youth in all sorts of 
maitial exercises, and inured them to all sorts of 
hardships. le formed them to the use of arms 
and disetpline, that in a proper time he inight make 
them subservient to his purposes, in extending his 
power over his peaceful neighbours. ‘That he re- 
sided for some time at Babylon, or rather at the 
place which has since obtained that name, cannot 
be doubted, but Nineveli was the grand seat of his 
empire. This city was built on the eastern banks 
of the river Tigris, and it was one of the largest 
ever known in the world. It was above sixty miles 
in circumference, the walls were one hundred feet 
high, and so broad, that chariots could pass each 
other upon them. The walls were adorned with 
fifteen hundred towers, and each of these two hun- 
dred feet high, which may, in some measure ac- 
count for what we read in the book of Jonah, that 
Nineveh was an exceeding great city, of three days 
journey. 
Her lofty towers shone like meridian beams, 
And as a world within herself she seems. 


Fortified within such an extensive city, and re- 
gardless of the duty he owed to the great parent of 
the universe, Nimrod gave himself up to all manner 
of ‘debauchery; and while he continued to trample 
upon the rights of his fellow creatures, he proceeded 
to the highest degree of impiety, namely, to set up 
idols in temples which he had built, and even to 
worship the works of his own hands. 

From what we shall learn in the course of this 
work, it will appear that the most ancient species of 
idolatry, was that of worshipping the sun and moon. 
This idolatry was founded on a mistaken notion of 
gratitude, which instead of ascending up to the Su- 
preme Being, stopped short at the veil, which both 
covered and discovered him; had those idolators 
considered things in a proper manner, they would 
have been able to distinguish between the great 
God himself, and such of his works as point out 
his communicable attributes. 

Men have, in all ages, been convinced of the 
necessity of an intercourse between God and them- 
selves, and the adoration of God supposes him to 
be attentive to men’s desires, and, consistent with 
his perfections, capable of complying with them, 


But the distance of the sun and moon, is an obstacle 
to this iutercourse. ‘Therefore foolish and ineon- 
siderate men endeavoured to remedy this tmcenve- 
nience, by laying their hands on their mouths, and 
then lifting them up to their false gods, in order to 
testify that they would be glad to unite themselves 
to them, notwithstanding their being so far separated. 
We have a striking instance of this in the book of 
Job, which properly attended to, will throw a con- 
siderable light on ancient Pagan idolatry. Job was 
a native of the contines of Assyria, and being one 
of those who believed in the true God, says, im his 
own vindication, “ If I beheld the sun while it shined, 
or the moon walking in brightness: and my heart 
hath been seeretly enticed, or my mouth had kissed 
my hand, &e.” Job xxxi. 26, 27. 

This was a solemn oath, and the ceremony per- 
formed in the following manner: 

‘The person who stood before his accusers, or be- 
fore the jndge’s tribunal, where he was tried, bowed 
his head and kissed his hand three times, and look- 
ing up to the sun, invoked him as an Almighty Be- 
ing, to take the highest vengeance upon him, if he 
uttered a falsehood. 

As the sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies 
were the first objects of worship among the Assyri- 
ais, so, ineonsistent with the corruption of hu- 
man nature, they adored the fire as their substitnte, 
and that sort of adoration was common among the 
Assyrians and Chaldeans, as will appear from the 
following passage in Eusebius, who lived in the 
fourth century. 

“Ur, which signifies fire, was the idol they wor- 
shipped, and as fire will, in general, consume every 
thing thrown into it, so the Assyrians published 
abroad, that the gods of other nations could not stand 


| before theirs. Many experiments were tried, and 


vast numbers of idols were brought from foreign 
parts; but they being of wood, the all-devouring 
god Ur, or fire, consumed them. At last, an Egyp- 
tian priest found out the art to destroy the reputation 
of this mighty idol, which had so long been the 
terror of distant nations. He caused the figure of an 
idol to be made of porons earth, and the belly of it 
was filled with water. On each side ef the belly, 
holes were made, but filled np with wax. This be- 
ing done, he challenged the god Ur, to oppose his 
god Canopus, which was accepted of by the Chal- 
dean priest ; but no sooner did the wax which stop- 
ped up the holes im the belly of Canopus begin to 
melt, than the water burst out and drowned the 
fire.” 

Adremelech was another ittol belonging to the 
Assyrians: but his supposed power seems to ‘have 
been confined to some of the more distant provinces ; 
for we read, that when Salmanessar took captive the 
greatest part of the ten tribes, he sent in their room 
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the inhabitants of a province called Sepharvain ; 
and these people were most horrid and barbarous 
idolators, for they burnt thetr children alive, and 
committed such other abonunations as are not pro- 
per to be mentioned. 

In the latter times of the Assyrian empire, before 
it was joined to that of Babylon, Nisrock was the 
god worshipped in Nineveh ;. and it was in the tem- 
ple of this idol, that the Great Sennacherib was 
murdered by his two sons, Adramelech and Sha- 
nezzar. Doth the ancients and the moderns agree, 
that this idol was represented in the shape of a fowl, 
but they differ much concerning the species ; some 
think it was a dove, and others an eagle. he 
Jewish Rabbies tell us, that it was made of a plank 
of Noah's ark, wliich had been preserved on the 
mountains of Annenie. 

Our great poet Milton considers this idol as one 
much esteemed among the heathen nations, and as 
a principal speaker mm the council of the rebel an- 
gels: 


In the assembly next upstood , ‘ 
Nisrock, of principalities the prince. 
Paradise Lost, b. 6.v. 447. 


Among the Assyrians; as well as many other 
eastern uations, some worshipped the fire, and 
some images; but both agreed im sacrificing their 
children to their idols. In time, the number of their 
idols increased, till at last Esrahaddon removed the 
seat of empire to Babylon; soon after which the 
city and temples of Nineveh were neglected, and 
their magi, or wise men, who had been long in es- 
teem among them, followed the court. 

As it was the universal practice of the ancient 
heathen nations to worship their idols in groves 
before temples were erected, it may be proper here 
to inquire what gave rise to that notion? It is a 
principle acquired by experience without reading, 
that in every act of devotion the mind should be fixed 
on the grand object of worship. Every one who has 
walked in-a grove, will acknowledge, that there was 
more than a common reverential awe upon his mind, 
which mnst be owing to the small number of objects 
that presented themselves. We may justly call them 
the haunts of meditation; but still, it cannot be de- 
nied, that many abominable crimes were committed 
in them ;- some-parts near: their altars were set apart 
for secret lewduess, and even for such unnatural 
practices as not onght to be related. Strange, that 


nen cannot use things properly without abusing. 
them; or, as the poct says, 


—Ah! how basely men their honours use, 
Aud the rich gifts of bounteous heaven abuse : 
Tlow better far to want immodcrate store 
Of worldly wealth, and live serenely poor ; 
To spend im peace and solitude our days, 4 


Than be sedue’d from sacred virtue’s ways. 
Mitchells Jonah. 


Tt is remarkable, that none of those eastern nations 
burnt the bodies of their deceased relations, although 
they offered in sacrifice those of their hving ones. 
They buried the dead bodies in the earth; and this 
they did-in consequence of a tradition commou 
among them, that the first man was buried. 

‘Their marriages were civil contracts between thie 
parties, and'polygamy, or aplurality of wives, were 
universally allowed. In their temples, discourses 
were delivered after the sacrifice was over, consisting 
chiefly of explanations of some of their mysteries, 
and exhortations to the people to be obedient to their 
sovereigns. ‘That the idolatry of the Assyrians had 
been great, we have the evidence of many of the 
prophesies, and all these prophesies have been literally 
fulfilled. It is true they repented, for some time, at 
the preaching of Jonah, but they soon relapsed into 
the practice of their former enormities; and God has 
now, in his infinite justice, left nothing of them be- 
sides the name. So true are the words of sacred 
scripture, namely, that “riglteonsness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” 

Let the following considerations, therefore, sink 
deep into the hearts of our readers : 

First, that the least deviation from the. truth is 
dangerous; for such is the corruption of human na- 
ture, such is the propensity of man, to every thing 
evil; that he seldom knows where to stop. All 
idolatry was originally simple, but its professors soon 
added to it rites of the most odious and horrid na~ 
ture. ‘ 

Secondly, let every person learn to form worthy 
notions:of the divine attributes; for the want of that 
is one of the causes of idolatry, and of false religion 
ingeneral. Let us once imagine God to be such a. 
being as ourselves, and then we shall assuredly offer 
hin up such sacrifice as is unworthy. 

Lastly, while we bless God for the purity of re- 
ligion, let ns fear to offend him, lest he should de- 
prive us of the many privileges we enjoy. 
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Tue city of Babylon owes its origin to the vanity 
and madness of those people who built a tower on 
the spot, and not te Nimrod, as many aneient 
heathen writers would have us to believe; for Nim- 
rod was alive at the time when the confusion of 
languages took place, and therefore, we cannot 
reasonably i imagine, he would boldly set himself at 
defiance. against a after he had seen such a 
signal instance of the divine displeasure. ‘Thus we 
may naturally conclude, that what was left of the 
tower, was some years after enclosed within a wall, 
but the exact time of its being enlarged, soas to de- 
serve the name of a city, camnot now be known. In 
time, however, it rose to grandeur; but idolatry en- 
creased so fast in it, that mauy of the prophets de- 
nounced the anost dreadful judgments upon it. Like 
the Assyrians, they worshipped the fire and images, 
of which we have a striking instance in the book of 
Daniel, chapter it. Like most other ancient na- 
tions, the Babylonians had strange notions concern- 
ing the ongin of their empire, and likewise concern- 
ing the first promulgation of their religion. Whether 
they worshipped fire or images, yet they indiscrimi- 
nately gave the names of Bell, or Belus, to their 
deities. ‘This do] was the same with what is called 


Baal, in the old testameut, and always signifies 
strength. ‘Some are of opinion that it was Nimrod, 


but more probably his son Ninus, who, according to 
ancient testimony, founded the city and kingdom of 
Babylon. Berosius, a very aneient writer, tells us 
that the god Belus having but the chaos of darkness, 
divided the heaven aud earth from each other, and 
reduced the world into preper order; but seeing that 
there were ‘no people toanhabit it, he commauded 
one of the godsfto cut off hisown head, and mix the 
earth with the bloed, from whence proceeded men 
with the several species of animals, and Beluns re- 
gulated the motions of the sun, moon, and stars, with 
all the rest of the heavenly bodies. 

This idol, Bell, was of such xepute among the 
people of Babylon, that a most magnificent temple 
was erected for him on the ruins of the famous tower, 
which was built by the descendants of Noah, in 
order to perpetuate their name upon the earth. This, 
we are told by [ferodotus, was one of the most mag- 
nificent temples inthe world. It was adorned with 
many curious statues; among which was one. of 
gold, forty feet high, and the rest of the furniture of 
the tempie amot unted to eight liadred talents of gold. 
It is probable, nor indeed has it ever been disputed 


nothing at all surprising ; 


amongst the learned, that this famous insage was the 
same which king Nebuchaduezzar set up in the plains 
of Babylon, and commanded all his subjects to wor- 
ship it. 

It is not our intention to consider any of the books 
called Apocraphycal, as written by divine inspiration, 
and yet we cannot see why the same degree of credit 
shonld not be paid to them as to other ‘human com- 
positions, if the evidence by which they are support- 
ed, is rational. And Jet us now appeal to every un- 
prejudiced persou, whether the history of Bell and 
the Dragon has not a more rational appearance thau 
some things related by the best heathen authors.— 
Nothing was more common than for the Pagan 
priests to make .their votaries believe, that all ‘the 
sacrifices offered in their temples, were eaten ep by 
theiz idols, although the priests sold them in the mar- 
kets. ‘The story ‘of Bell and the Dragon .is as fol- 
lows: Cyrus, having taken Babylon, like most of the 
ancient conquerors, worshipped Bell, or Belus, the 
god of the country; but the rites and ceremonies 
not being so simple as those in Persia, where he 
had been educated, he began to entertain some 
doubts concerning them. Daniel being, without dis- 
pute, at that time, prime minister to Cyrus, and the 
king, being a man of an inquisitive turn of mind, 
naturally entered into conversation with Daniel, con- 
cerning the religion of the Jews. In this there is 
for first, the Jews were a 
people different i their manners, customs and reli- 


| gion, from all others in the world; and, secondly, 


they were then about to return from ‘captivity. 
The great fame of Daniel had undoubtedly pro- 
cured him admittance into the temple of Belus, not 


' to worship, but to discover the knavery of the priests. 
| Zealous to promote the worship of the true God, he 


mentioned to the king the circumstanee of his being 
maposed on by the priests, -and pointed out the way 
to detect them; namely, by causing the floor of the 
temple to be sprinkled with ashes. The priests, 
who were seventy in number, desired the king to 


| seal wp the door; which was done; but they had a 


private passage under the table or altar, through 
which they, with their wives and children, passed 
and eat up the provisions set before the idol, and 
what was not eaten up, they carried away. In the 
morning, the king, accompanied by Daniel, went 
to the temple, where he found the door sealed, but 
on going in, saw the marks of feet on the pavement. 
The king being much incensed, ordered thcepriests 
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to shew him the privy door, and as soon as he had 
extorted from them a confession of their guilt, he 
ordered them all to be massacred, with their wives 
and children; a practice very common in that age, 
and in other periods of time, of which many exam- 
ples will be given. 

Nor is the account of the Dragon less probable ; 
for, besides Bell, the Babylonians had many other 
idols whom they worshipped ; and what serves most 
to support the truth of the nar rative is, that a great 
insurrection took place in Babylon, on account of 
the king’s partiality to the Jews. tis true, Cyrus 
was prophesied of, above two hundred years before 
he was born, as a great prince, who was to deliver 
the Jews from captivity; but the means to be used 
by him were not pointed out. God, in his all-wise 
sovernment of the world, often produces g great events 
trom causes which we look upon as trifling. But 
here we meet with something striking and natural, 
and consistent with all those rules by which the evi- 
dence of history has, in all ages, bcen regulated. 

Cyrus had not been brought up in the “religion of 
the Babylonians; and although as a political | prince, 
he complied with their outward form of w orship, 
yet no sooner had he discovered the tricks practised 
by their priests, than he let loose his vengeance upon 
them, and granted many privileges to ‘the Jews.— 
The only objection that can be brought against any 
part of this narrative is, that the author mistakes 
some names and facts, which is not to be wondered 
at, when we consider that the best historians of 
antiquity have done so. 

The Babylonians had a most horrid practice with 
respect to the promiscnous use of women; and pros- 
titution was not only tolerated, but enjoined as an 
article of religion. “The temple of Mylitta, a god- 
dess resembling Venus, was a common brothel. On 
a certain festival, once in every year, all the young 
women in the city were obliged to attend in the tem- 
ple, and submit to public prostitution ; ; and not only 
in their temples, but hkewise in the streets and on 
the highways. 

Baruch says, chap. vi. 48, “The women also, 
with cords about them, sitting in the ways, burn 
bran for perfume: bot if any of them, drawn by 
some that passeth by, ,lie.with hun, she reproacheth 
her fellow, that she was not thought as worthy as 
herself, nor-her cord broken” Well might the poet 
Oe 

Here adoration to the stones is made, 
There guilty lovers in jthe streets are laid. 
Alitchell. 

Another idol worshipped in Babylon, was called 
Merodach ; of whom we read, “:Babylon is taken, 
Bell is confounded, ‘Meredach is broken ,in pieces, 
-her idols are confounded, Jier images are ‘broken in 
ieces. Vere imo. 
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It is not certain who this Merodach was, but 
probably he was an ancient hing of Babylon, who 
having performed some wonderful exploit, was after- 
wards considered as a deity; as was common among 
other heathen nations. Several of their kings seem 
to have been named after him; such as Kvil-Mero- 
dach, and Merodach-Baladan; which last began to 
reign about seven hundred and seventeen years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. 

Succoth-Beuoth, was another idol worshipped by 
the Babylomians, as is evident from what we read 
in 2 Kings, xvii. 29, $0. “ Howbeit, every nation 
made gods of their own, and the men of Babylon 
made Succoth-Benoth.” 

The Babylonians who worshipped this idol, were 
a colony sent to Samaria ; and the image represented 
a hen and chickens, thereby pointing out fertility. 
There was a temple erected for this goddess, where 
all the young women were obliged to submit to pros- 
titution once every year: for the truth of which we 
have the testimony of Herodotus. 

The Babylonians buried their dead in the same 
manner as the Assyrians, namicly, by laying the bo- 
dies in the earth; and dark and confused as their 
notions were in many respects, vet they believed in 
a future state of rewards aud punishments. This is 
the more to be wondered at, when we consider that 
their religion was little more than a system of crimes; 
but then let us reflect, that the people knew no bet- 
ter: they had forgotten even tradition itself, and 
were become slaves to the worst of all passions. 

‘Having said this much concerning the religion of 
the ancient Babylonians, we shall now, proceed to 
describe in what manner that magnificent city was 
destroyed; which, were we to omit, would be ut- 
terly inconsistent with the plan we have. laigadomn. 
This, indeed, is one of the anost remarkable events 
pon record, and_ serves to point ont the wisdom 
and justice of the Divine Being. Here Ict the ‘profli- 
gate tremble, and the deist hide his face! That the 
children of Israel should be taken captives.ta, Baby- 
lon, was foretold Jong before the event took place; 
but the same prophets, who pointed out their afftic- 
tions, predicted at the same time the faté of this 
haughty city. Nay, it was promised, that at the 
end of seventy years, the Jews should ibe ‘dcliyered, 
and that God wonlt bring everlasting destruction 
upon Babylon. We mortals are too apt to be filled 
with pride, when we consider the yictoyies obtained 
by conquerors, who although instruments in the 
hands of God, to acepmplish the designs of Provi- 
dence, yet are considered by him in the most dimi- 
nutive point of yiew; or rather, as most ‘illustrious 
robbers and murderers, as scourges for men’s im- 
and such as God will in ‘his vengeance cut 
off. _ 4 

The causes which brought on the destruction of 
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Babylon were many; but they may be all comprised 
in the three following: 

* First, her pride: she believed herself to be invin- 
cible; she said, I am the queen of nations, I shall 
remain for ever; for no power is equal to mine. | 
shall never know either barrenuess or widowhood, 
for the gods shall protect me for ever. 

Secondly, her cruelty. When God suffered his 
chosen, but rebellious people, to be led into cap- 
tivity, he designed to chastise them, in the same 
manner as a father dotli his children, but not to have 
them usedin a barbarous manner. But so far were 
the Babylonians from confining themselves to treat- 
ing the Jews as common slaves, that they would not 
suffer their dead bodies to be buried, and actually 
dashed out the brains of their children against the 
stones. Of this we find shocking instances in the 
book of Tobit, and in Psalm exxxvii. all which is 
confirmed by the testimony of Josephus. 

Lastly, their sacrilegious iniquity, especially in 
Belshazzar, the last of their kings. ‘That dissolute 
monarch, to all the wickedness of his ancestors, ad- 
ded such impiety as seemed peculiar to himself. It 
was not sufficient for him to blaspheme the great 
God of heaven and earth ; he carried his wickedness 
still further, and considered himself as able to tri- 
umph over his maker. Having invited his nobles to 
a feast, he sent for the sacred vessels, which had 
been taken during the siege of Jerusalem, and in them 
drank to his idols; which provoking circumstance 
brought down the vengeance of heaven upon him. 

It had been prophesied long before, that this great 
city should be taken by the Medes and Persians, un- 
der the command of Cyrus; and that it was to be 
attacked in a very extraordinary manner. They 
reckoned their strength to consist in the river Eu- 
phrates, and yet that river proved their folly, by be- 
ing the means of their destruction. The city was to 
be taken in the night, during a great festival. Their 
king was to be seized in an instant, and so was Bel- 
shazzar, when Cyrus took their city. Lastly, their 
king was to have no burial, and Belshazzar’s carcase 
was thrown to the dogs. See Jer. 1. 51. with many 
other passages in the prophetic writings. 

Cyrus having besieged the city of Babylon up- 
wards of two years, contrived to cut a vast ditch, or 
canal, to draw off the stream of the Euphrates, and 
just about the time he had got it completed, he was 
told that there was to be a solemn feast in the city, 
and he availed himself of that ciremnstance. Durmg 
the night, the inhabitants of Babylon were lost in all 
manner of debauchery, and the king, as if intending 
to mock the great God, sent for the sacred vessels 
which had been brought from Jerusalem; but mark 
the justice of God, at a time when men forgot him. 
During the feast, a hand appeared, writing the fol- 


lowing words on the wall. 
Upharsin. Daniel v. 25. 

The king being much terrified, sent for the ma- 
gicians, desiring them to interpret the meaning of the 
words, which none of them could do; for they were 
written in those characters which are now called 
Syriac. The king, not knowing what to make of 
this extraordinary circumstance, was desired by the 
queen to send for Daniel; and this queen, whom the 
Greeks call Nitocris, must have been either the mo- 
ther or grandmother of Belshazzar; for she had 
been long acquainted with Damiel, and he was at 
that time a very old man. Daniel explained the 
words to the king, but he was too much lost in 
drunkenness to pay any regard to them. 

In the mean time, Cyrus opened the stuices of his 
canals, which drawing off the water of the river at 
two different parts, his army marched into the city 
without opposition. Belshazzar, roused from the 
stupidity into which his wine had thrown hin, came 
out to meet his enemies; but was soon killed, with 
all those who attended him, and all who were found 
in the streets. Such was the cnd of the city of Ba+ 
bylon, after it had flourished many years ; and Cyrus 
having removed the seat of empire to Shushan in 
Persia, it soon became a desert, and the place where 
it stood, is not now exactly known. Alexander the 
Great attempted to rebuild Babylon; but that the 
purpose of God might stand, and that the prophecies 
might be fulfilled, the ambitious tyrant was taken off 
by death before he could complete his design. It was 
prophesied, that Babylon should become the habita- 
tion of wild beasts, and that at last it should he 
turned into pools of water. Let us now see how 
this was literally fulfilled. 

When it was first deserted of its inhabitants, the 
Persian kings turned it into a park for hunting, and 
there they kept their wild beasts. When the Persian 
empire declined, the beasts broke loose, so that when 
Alexander the Great marched eastward, he found 
Babylon a perfect desert. He intended to have re- 
stored Euphrates to its ancient channel, but that only 
served to complete the ruin of the place; for the 
design not being completed, the river overflowed its 
banks, and the greatest part of that once celebrated 
city became a lake or pool of water. Theodorus, 
who lived about four hundred years after Christ, tells 
us, that Babylon was the receptacle of snakes, ser- 
pents, andall sorts of noxious animals, so that it was 
dangerous to visit it. Benjamin of Taledo, a Jew, 
who visited it in 1112, tells us, that few remains of 
it were left, nor were there any inhabitants within 
many miles of it. Mtawolffe,a German, who travel- 
led into the east in 1572, found it very difficult to 
discover the place upon which it stood, nor could 
the neighbouring inhabitants give lim proper direc- 
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tions. Many latter travellers have sought for her si- 
tuation in vain, particularly Mr. Hanway, who visit- 
ed that part of the world about thirty-four years ago. 
‘That great and good man tells us, that he spent 
several days to find out the situation of Babylon, but 
could not, althongh he had every assistance a mo- 
deru traveller could proeure. Nay, so uncertam 
was he of its ancient situation, that the more he in- 
quired, the more he was left in the dark. It was 
once a nest of vile idolators, aud afterwards became 
a cage for unclean beasts, but now we have nothing 
left but the name. Let this consideration strike deep 
into the heart of every British subject, and let us 
learn wisdom-and piety from the vices of those who 
have lived in ages before us. Let us learn to carry 
a holy jealousy with us.in every part of our conduct, 


and never forget that sin, as an offence agamst God, 
will, at all times, bring down upon us “the divine 
vengeance.. If we, us “Britons, should follow the 
Babylonians in their sins, we may expect to share m 
their punishments. That almighty power which 
turned Babylon into a desert, is “able to deprive ng 
of all the invaluable blessings’ we so much boast of, 
and too much abuse. We can never form right no- 
tious of Divine Providence, without attending to such 
historical events as are here recorded ; but if pro- 
perly improved, they may be of great advantage to 
us in time, and infimitely so in eternity. As inhabit. 
ants of the same kingdom, and as fellow-subjects, 
let us never forget, that national calamitics are 
brought on by national sins. 


RELIGION OF THE MEDES AND PERSIANS.. 


"Tue ancient kingdoms of Persia and Media were 
so nearly connected by a variety of concurring cir- 
cumstances, that they cannot be separated in this 
article. Nay, it is much better that they should be 
kept joined, especially as they were many: ages un- 
der one sovereignty. During the continuance of the 
Assyrian empire, the Medes had no regular form of 
government, but lived in clans or tribes, much in 
the same manner as the ancient Britons. At last 
Deyoces, the son of Phraortes, a Mede by birth, 
projected the scheme of bringing them all under one 
monarchy. Ile was a man of ‘great prudenee, and 
much esteemed by his countrymen; he had beheld 
with concern, the many disorders which had taken 
place from the jarring contentions among petty ty- 
rants, and he resolved to avail himself of such favour 
able circumstances. His reputation was so great, 
that the people of his own district made him their 
judge, and his decrees were so much approved of, 
that his popularity encreased every day. The next 
part of his plan was, to pretend that he could not 
neglect his own domestic affairs to serve the public, 
and therefore desired to retire from business, Then 
it was that the good effects which had flowed from 
his wise administration began to be sensibly felt; for 
no sooner was it known that Deyoces had resigned, 
than all sorts of licentiousness took place among the 
lower orders of the people.- 

‘These disorders, which threatened destruction to 
the state, occasioned-a meeting of the chiefs to be 
held, and Deyoces having sent “his emissaries thither, 
a motion was made, that a king should be chosen, 
and the election fell ‘unanimously onhim. Deyoces 


obtaining the end of his ambition, set himself about’ 
reforming abuses, and polishing the minds of his 
subjects. For this purpose he set about building a 
city and palace; for before that period, the people 
lived m huts in the woods. This city was called 
Ecbatana, and it was most magnificent and beautiful. 

It was built in a circular form on an eminence, from 
whence there was a most delightful prospect over a 
plain, diversified with woods” and rivers. His next 
business was that of composing a body of laws for 
his people ; and from what he read in ancient history, 
they were well calculated towards promoting order 
among men, who had not till then been under a re- 
gular form of government. 

Persia had ‘been long under the government of its 
own kings, and continued so till the reign of Cyrus 
the Great, who united them, not by conquest, but 
by right ‘of succession. Shushan, the’ royal city, 
seems to have been built long before the times of Cy- 
rus; for we find it mentioned as a flourishing place 
about the time that great prince issued his order for 
the Jews to return to their own country. ‘The re- 
ligion of the Medes and Persians was of great anti- 
quity, and probably taught by one of the grandsons 
of Noah, who planted colonies in those parts, soon 
after the confusion of languages. Noah had taught 
his children the knowledge ‘of the true God ; and 
that they were to trust in his mercy through the me- 
diation of a Redeemer, who was to be revealed to 
them at a future period of time; for the necessity of 
a mediator between God and man, was a general 
notion from the beginning. J3ut as no clear revela- 
tion was then made of this Divine Person, the peo+ 
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‘ple began to chuse mediators for themsélves, from 
among the heavenly bodies, such as the sun, moon, 
and stars, whom they considered as ina middle state 
between God and men. This was the origin of all 
the idolatry in the heathen world; and at first they 
worshipped those orhs themselves, but as they found 
that they were as often under the horizon as above 
it, they were at a loss how to address them in their 
abscnee. To remedy this, they had recourse to mak- 
ing images, which after their consecration, they be- 
lieved endowed with divine power, and this was the 
origin of images worship. ‘This religion first began 
among the Chaldeans, and it was to avoid being 
guilty of idolatry that Abraham left that country. In 
Persia, the first idolators were called Sabians, who 
adored the rising sun with the profoundest venera- 
tion. ‘T’o that planet they consecrated a most mag- 
nificent chariot, to be drawn by horses of the greatest 
beauty and magnitude, on every solemn festival. ‘The 
same ceremony was practised by mauy other heathens, 
who undoubtedly learned it from the Persians, and 
other eastern natious. 

Tn consequence of the veneration they paid the sun, 
they worshipped fire, and invoked it in all their sacri- 
fices. ‘They carried it before their kings, and none 
but the priests were permitted to touch it, because 
they made the people believe that it came down from 
heaven. But their adoration was not confined to the 
sun; they worshipped the water, the earth, and the 
winds, as so many deitics. Numan sacrifiees were 
offered by them, and they burnt their children in 
fiery furnaces, appropriated to their idols. ‘These 
Medes and Persians at first worshipped two gods, 
namely, Anmanius, the god of ev il, and Oromasdes, 
the giver of all good. By some it was believed, 
that the good god was from eternity, and the evil 
one created ; but they all agreed, that they would 
coutinue to the end of time; aud: that the good 
god would overcome the evil one. ‘They considered 
darkness as the symbol of the evil god, and hight 
as the image of the good one. They held Anma- 
‘ins, the evil god, in such detestation, that they 
always wrote his name backward. Some ancient 
writers have given us a very odd account Of the origin 
.of this god, “Aramanius, which may serve to point 
out their ignorance of divine things. Oromasdes, 
(say they) considermg that he was alone, said to 
himself, “If Thave no one to oppose me, where 
then is all my glory?” ‘This single reflection of 


his, created Arimanius, who by his everlasting op- | 
contributed against in-- 


position to the divine will, 
“clinations to the glory of Oromasdes. 

We are told by “Plutarch, that Oromasdes created 
several inferior gods, or genii: such as wisdom, 
soodness, justice, truth, the comforts of life, and 
‘ 5 : ? . 
all lawful enjoyments. “On the other hand, Arima- 
suus created as many devils, such as hes, wickedness, 


and ell sorts of abominations. The former likewise 
created twenty-four devils, and inelosed tliem in an 


-ege; the latter broke the egg, and by that aneans 


created a mixture of good and evil. This doetrine of 
the orivin of good and evil, ‘bears such a striking re- 
somblancesto thanefiG@odand the devil, that it must 
have been borrowed from the tradition concerning 
the fall of angels, which-was undoubtedly known to 
the ancient Persians; or it might be taken from the 
account which Moses has transmitted to us, con- 
cerning the creation of light and darkness. 

The religion of the Persians underwent a variety 
of very remarkable revolutions ; ; for the Sabians hav- 
ing fallen into disgrace, they were succeeded by 
another sect, called the Magi; who, on account of 
their pretensions to superior knowledge and sanctity, 
became extremely popmlar among the vulgar. “Nay, 
such was the respect paid to them, that no king could 
take possession of the throne, till he had been first 
instructed in their principles; nor could they deter- 
mine any affair of importance, till it had received 
their approbation. ‘They were at the head both of 
religion and philosophy ; and the education of ail 
the youth in the kingdom was committed to their 
care. 

It is the general opinion, that the founder of the 
Magian religion was one Zoroaster, who lived about 
the year of the world 2900, and it continued to be 
the established religion of the country for many years 
after. ‘They kept up continual fires in their temples, 
and standing before these fires with mitres on their 
heads, they daily repeated a great umber of prayers. 
The name of their chief temple was Amanus, or Ha- 
manus, which signifies the sun; and is the same 
with what we find under the name of Baal in scrip- 
ture. Their great reputation induced people to 
visit them from all parts of the known world, to 
be instrueted by then: in the principles of philosophy 
and mithology; and we are assured, that the great 
‘Pythagaras studied many years under them. ‘They 
believed, with the Egyptians, and many other hea+ 
then nations, that the soul passed from one body to 
another; and this sentiment daily gaming ground, 
gave way for the propogation of others of a more 
pernicious nature. 

‘The chief priest of the Magi was called :Arehima- 
gus, or worshipper of fire ; but, in latter times, the 
kings of Persia assumed that dignity to themselves : 
but there was an inferior order of priests called Har- 
bards, who were obliged to have very long beards; 
their caps were round, falling over their ears ; and 
‘they had ‘a girdle with four tassels, to remind them 
of four established maxims. First, that there ts but 
one God. Secondly, that they were to believe all 
the articles of the’ Magian religion. Thirdly, that 
Zoroaster was Gods true and faithful apostle. And 
lastly, that they must never be weary of well-doing, 
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as the only thing that could promote their honour 
in time, and their happiness im eternity. 

While they washed themselves, or sat at meals, 
they observed the most strict silence, no person be- 
ing permitted to speak a word; and this probably 
gave rise to some of the sentiments taught by Pytha- 
goras to his scholars, that they were to be silent in 
school, and always to adore fire. 

The religion of the ancient Magi fell into con- 
tempt, both in Media and Persia, in consequence of 
the priests of that order havmg usurped the su- 
preme authority upon the death of Cambyses ; and 
the slaughter which was made of the chief men 
among them, sunk them so low, that they never rose 
to their original greatness: but still the affection 
which the people had to a religion which had pre- 
vailed among them upwards of six hundred years, 
was not to be easily rooted out; and therefore an 
impostor, undcr the name of Zoroaster, undertook 
to revive and reform it. 

Having seen the mischievous effects of adoring two 
Gods, this artful impostor introduced one superior 
to both; and thelearned Dr. Prideaux is of opmion, 
that he took this hint from what we read in Isaiah 
(Chap. xlv. 7.) “I am the Lord and there is none 
else; I form the light and create darkness; [ make 
peace, and create evil.’ Ina word, Zoroaster held 
that there was but one supreme God, who had un- 
der him two principals, one good and the other bad ; 
that there is a perpetual struggle between them 
which shall last to the end of the world; that then 
the angel of darkness and his disciples shall go into 
a world of their own, where they shall be punished in 
everlasting darkness; and the angel of light and his 
disciples shall go into a world of their own, where 
they shall be rewarded in cverlasting happiness. 

This Zoroaster was the first who built temples for 
the worship of the fire; for before this time, the 
Magi performed their devotions on the tops or sum- 
mits of hills, in the open air, by which they were 
exposed to all the inclemency of the weather, which 
often extinguished their sacred fires. This second 
Zoroaster pretendcd to have received fire from hea- 
ven, which he placed on the altar of the temple of 
Nis in Media, from whence the priests gave out, it 
was sent to all the other citics and temples m the 
Median and Persian empire. The Magian priests 
kept their sacred fire with the greatest diligence, 
watching it continually without ever suffering it to 
go out. ‘They fed it with wood stripped of the bark ; 
and they were prolubited from blowing it with their 
breath, or with bellows, lest it should have been 
polluted ; and to have done cither was death by their 
law. The Magian religion, as reformed by Zoroas- 
ter, seeins to have been, in many pomts, copied 
from that of the Jews; and this is not much to be 
wondered at, when we consider that Zoroaster lived 
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at the time when the Jews were captives in Babylon, 
and where he had an opportunity of conversing with 
them. The Jews had a real fire from heaven, and 
the Magi pretended to have the same, from all which 
it is evident, that during the time the Jews were in 
captivity, much of their religion was known to the 
Persians, and soine of their latter systems founded 
upon if. 

The Magian priests were all of one tribe, like 
those among the Jews ; and none but the sons of the 
priest could be ordained of their order: Nay, so 
strict were they im keeping the priesthood among 
their families, that rather than mix with the rest of 
the people, they trampled on one of the most sacred 
laws of nature, by committing incest with their sis- 
ters, and (horrid to mention) with their mothers. 
Thus the Roman poet ridicules them : 


The Magi must from the incestious mixture spring 
Of sons and mothers: so the Magi sing. 

The Persians praise the monstrous breed, nor blaine, 
And screen foul incests with religion’s name. 


The Magian priests were divided into three orders, 
the arch-pniests, their deputies, and the inferior ones ; 
who, for the most part, resided in the country. The 
second Zoroaster had the address to get his religion 
establised in the Persian empire; and there it con- 
tinued to flonrish till the Mahometans, by force of 
arms, established their own on it ruins. 

He compiled a book for the use of the priests, who 
were to explain it to the public at large, who at- 
tended the sacrifices. This book was called the 
Zend, a word which signifies a kindler of fire, be- 
cause it was for the use of those who worshipped 
the fire; but the allegorical meaning was, to kindle 
the fire of religion in their hearts. "The first part of 
this book contains the liturgy of the Magians; and 
although Mahomitanism is now established in Persia, 
yet there are still some worshippers of fire among 
them; for the truth of which we have the testimony 
of Mr. Hanway, who was present on thespot, where 
he saw the nature of their service. When Zoroaster 
had fiuished this book, he presented it to Darms Hys- 
taspis, bound up in several volumes, making, in the 
whole, twelve hundred skins of parchment. In this 
book there are so many passages taken ont of the Old 
Testament, that some learned men have supposed the 
author was a Jew. He gave alinost the same account 
of the creation of the world as we find written in the 
book of Genesis; and of the ancient Patriarchs as 
recorded m scripture. He injoins relating to clean 
and unclean beasts, the same as was done by Moses, 
and in the same manner orders the people to pay 
tithes to the priests. The rest of the book contains 
the life of the author; his pretended visions; the 
methods he uscd in order to establish his religion ; 
and concludes with exhortations to obedience. But 
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notwithstanding such striking similarities between 


the Zend and the Law of Moses, yet it will not fol- . 


low from hence that he was a Jew. The Jews had 
been seventy years in captivity, and many of them 
being men of learning, no doubt but such a great 
man as Daniel, or such an illustrious queen as Esther, 
would get them placed at the head of their seminaries 
of learning. Josephus tells us, that the great fame 
of Daniel in revealing and interpreting the dreams of 
Nebuchadnezzar diffused itself throughout the whole 
empire. The Chaldeans and Persians were an in- 
quisitive people, they even sent students to India and 
Egypt; and finding the Jews in a state of captivity 
among them, they would naturally inquire into the 
mysteries of their religion. That Zoroaster was not 
a Jew, will appear from the followimg considera- 
tions. 3 

First, the Jews were not idolators, neither did 
they pay divine honours to the fire. Let any per- 
son peruse Psalm cxxxvii, where in the midst of an 
tdolatrons nation, the Jews refused to sing even one 
of their songs to the heathens. : 
- Secondly, The Persians, long after the death of 
Zoroaster, continued to hate the Jews, and mocked 
at their religion; a circumstance which could not 
have taken place if Zoroaster had been one of those 
people. Many heathens observed rites and ceremo- 
nies similar to those of the Jews, but we always find 
them mixing idolatry with them, which may serve 
40 shew that they were not of a divine original. 

Lastly, The Jews were very tenacious of their law, 


and rather than profane it after their return from 
captivity, many of them suffered the most excruciat- 
ing tortures woder the tyrant Antiochus. Now Zo- 
roaster only abridged some parts of their laws, so as 
to suit his own purpose: and probably with a view 
of making proselytes among such of the Jews as had 
settled in Persia, after the great body of that people 
had returned from captivity. Upon the whole, 
it seems evident, that Zoroaster was a native Persian 
and an idolator; but having received some part of his 
education under some learned Jews, he knew what. 
part of theirreligion would suit his countrymen ; and 
mixing those rites with idolatry, he laid the founda- 
tion of that system which continued many years after, 
and of which there aye still some remains. 

In considering every system of ancient idolatry, 
new reflections present themselves to our minds. 
Thus in Persia, two ancient systems of Idolatry took 
place, and, at last, an artful impostor established 
another on it ruins. But although it might not be 
so gross as some of those that went before, yet still 
it was idolatry, which may serve to shew that, with- 
out divine revelation, no man can come to the know- 
ledge of the truth. Abraham would have been an 
idolator, had not God called him from Ur of the 
Chaldeans; and when Christ came in the flesh, he 
found the whole world lying in wickedness. How 
wretched then must the condition of those persons be 
who reject the gospel of our Saviour! Well might it 
be said of such persons that they love darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil. 
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ALL those nations, who inhabited the land after- 
wards called Palestine, were descended from Canaan 
the son of Ham; for although we find many sub- 
divisions among them, under as many different names, 
yet the general one was that of Canaanites: and 
here it is necessary that we should answer a deistical 
objection made by Lord Bolingbroke, and some 
others, against a passage in the sacred scrip- 
ture; and this we the more readily comply with, 
because many weak, though otherwise well-meaning 
persons, have been led into an error by those de- 
signing men. 

In Genesis ix. we réad of Noah having got drunk 
with the fruit of the vine, and that while he was in 
a state of intoxication in his tent, Ham, his young- 
est son, came in and beheld his nakedness ; but 


Shem and Japhet went backward and covered him. 
When Noah awoke, and found how different the 
behaviour of his sons had been, he said (verse 25) 
“ Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he 
be unto his brethren.” Now Canaan is no where 
mentioned the aggressor; but there cannot remain 
the least doubt, but he was, at thattime, along with 
his father, and like Ham, mocked at the aged pa- 
triarch; a crime attended with many aggravating 
circumstances. 

But the deistical objection is this, “It was in- 
consistent, say they, with the goodness of God, to 
inflict a curse on a nation in latter ages for the guilt 
of an ancestor.” Now let every unprejudiced reader 
attend to the passage, and then he will find that the 
whole was a prediction, aud not an imprecation. 
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Noah, by the spirit of prophecy, foreseeing that the 
descendants of his son Ham, would commit the 
grossest idolatries, only foretold what would happen 
to them in latter times, and that their nantes should 
perish from off the earth. That all this happened 
m the manner that Noah foretold will appear from 
the following narrative. 

Froin some cireumstances, it appears, that when 
Abraham came to sojourn among these people, they 
were not all equally corrupt; and we do not read of 
any images ainong them; but asimages will be often 
mentioned im the course of this work, we shall here 
say something concerning their original. 

‘The first images or statues were made in honour 
of great men, who had performed extraordinary ex- 
ploits; and these being set up im particular places, 
great veneration was paid to them, whieh, in the end, 
turned to religious adoration. It appears, from 
Pliny, that those statues were at first made of brick, 
such as that used in building the famous tower of 
Babel. 

But to give beauty to those eastern statues, they 
painted them over with various colours. Next to 
earth, wood seems to have been most commonly used 
i the construction of images, as appears from what 
we read in the prophet Isaiah (shiv. 14.) who re- 
proves the idolators of those times for making to 
themselves graven images of cedar, cypress, and oak. 
In process of time, as the arts were more cultivated, 
they began to make their images or idols of richer 
materials, such as silver and gold, many of which 
they adomed with precious stones. It is, however, 
certain, that many of the more learned and wise 
among the.heathens, neither worshipped unages, nor 
did they acknowledge a plurality of gods. ‘They 
considered them as subordinate mediators, always 
tooking up to one Supreme Being, as the Sovereign 
Lord of all thmgs. ‘This, however, was no better 
than idolatry ; of which we shall have occasion to 
speak largely hereafter. It begot a thousand unna- 
tural crimes, not proper to be mentioned; of which 
we have a melancholy account m the conduct of the 
men of Sodom, who for their abominations were 
justly destroyed, by fire and brimstone being rained 
down upon them frony heaven. 

The tribes of the Canaanites were never united 
under one form of government, every little district 
having a chief of its own, and every district had its 
particular god. Thus Baal-zebub, or Achor, was 
called the god of flies ; the priests having given out 
that no flies dared to come near his altars, while the 
people attended on sacrifices. This idol was in great 
repute, as appears from Ahaziah, king of Israel, 
sending his servants to inquire at his oracle, whether 
he should recover from a fall he had from a window. 
2 Kings 3. 

Baal-Berith, or lord of the covenant, was an idol 


‘our notice. 


worshipped by the Sechemites, and many of the 
idolatrous Israclites erected altars to him. ‘To him 
human sacrifices were offered; and it was common 
to appeal to him as a witness and judge in all matters 
of controversy: and espceially when promises, cove- 
nants, engagements, or treaties of peace were en- 
tered into. "The Moabites and Midianites, who 
lived near the borders of the Canaanites, worshipped 
Baal-Peor; for we are told that the Israclites joined 
themselves to him, and that the great king Solomon 
built him an altar. Who this Baal-Peor was, we 
are not certainly informed; but all the Jewist Rab- 
bies agree, that he was the god of lewdness, and 
that the most abusive rites were observed in his 
temple. 

He had groves planted, and altars erected, on the 
top of a mountain in Moab, called Peor, from which, 
probably, he took his name; for Jupiter is often 
called Olympius, because his first temple stood on 
that mountain. It is certain that his priests offered 
human sacrifices ; and what was still more unnatural, 
they eat of the victims that were sacrificed. Thus we 
read in Psalm cvi. “ ‘They joined themselves unto 
Baal-Peor, and eat the sacrifices of the dead.” 

Baal-Zephon was another of their idols; and it 
seems to have been originally set up as a mark, or 
boundary, between Egypt and Canaan. Eusebius 
supposes it to have been upon the borders of the 
northern parts of the Red Sea, where the children 
of Israel crossed ; for we read, that the children of 
Israel came to Baal-Zephon, on the third day after 
they left Egypt. The Jewish Rabbies have a tradi- 
tion coneerning this idol, which is not unworthy of 
‘They tell us, that when the destroying. 
angel passed over Egypt, all their idols, exeepting 
this, were demolished; whereupon the Egyptians 
formed a high notion of his power, and went in 
crowds to worship him. Moses, observing that they 
went in crowds thither, petitioned Pharaoh that he 
too might be permitted to take a journey to the place 
along with his countrymen the Israelites. 

Pharaoh complied with his request; but as the 
Israelites were employed onthe shore of the Red Sea 
in picking up the precious stones which the river 
Phison had carried into the Gihon, and from thence 
were conveyed to the Red Sea, whereby they were 
thrown upon dry land, Pharaoh surprised them ; but 
deferring to attack the Israelites ull next day, and 
offering in the mean time sacrifices to Baal-Zephon, 
they passed the Red Sea and escaped. This tradition 
may serve to shew, what wretched notious the Jew- 


-ish Rabbies endeavoured to inculcate into the minds 


of their people; but this is rejected by the Jews of 
the present age. That Moses the servant of the true 
God should saerifice to. an idol, is such an absurd 
idle tale, as dogs not deserve refutation: “it carries 
confutation along with it. 
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Chemosh was another idol worshipped by the Ca- 
naanites, and also by the Moabites, and he had his 
temples on monntains, surrounded with groves of 
tall oaks. As the Moabites seem to have been idol- 
-ators from the beginning, and as they werc the off- 
_Spring of an incestuous intercourse between Lot and 
-his daughters, so we need not be surprised to read, 
that incest was not only tolerated by them in their 
temples, but even commanded as a duty. 

A powerful body of these people were called Phi- 
distines, and inhabited the sea coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, near where Tyre was afterwards built. They 
consisted of five tribes, under the command of so 
many chiefs; and it appears from scripture, that they 
were not ronted out by the children of Israel; but 
remained to be a check and scourge upon them, as 
often as they relapsed mto idolatry. The name of 


their chicf idol was Dagon, called by the Greeks, - 


Azotus; and the image represented a man upwards 
from the navel, and all below resembled a fish. 
He was the. same with the god Jupiter, or supreme 


.deity of the heathens, although worshipped under a 


different name. The Egyptians worshipped him un- 
der she shape of a fish; because, in Tryphon’s wars 
with the gods, he concealed himself in the sea, under 
that form. This has induced some to beheve, that 
Dagon was Venus; because Diodorus Siculus re- 


ates, that at Askelona famous citiy of the Philistines, 


Venus was worshipped in the shape of a woman up- 
wards, anda fish downwards, After all these con- 
jectures, probably none of them are right; for this 
dol is mentioned in scripture, in the masculine gen- 
When the Philistines had taken the ark of God 
-from the.children of Israel, and brought it to Ash- 
dod, they placed it in the temple of Dagon, close by 
the image of that idol; but the next morning, when 
they canie into the temple, they found Dagon fallen 
an his face on the ground, with the head and hands 
broken off. This idol had a temple, at Ashdod so 
date as the times of the Maccabees, for Jonathan, 
having beaten the army of Apollonius, Demetrius’s 
general, they fledto Ashdod, and entered the temple 
-of Dagon; but Jonathan set fire to the town and 
consumed it, and the temple with all those who had 
taken refuge i in it. Milton places him among the 
fallen angels, when he says, 


Bagon his name; sea monster! upward man, 
And downward fish ; yet had his temple high, 
Rear’din Azotus, dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath, and Askelon. 


Upon attending to the nature of the ancient my- 
thology, it will appear that the Philistines had their 
idol in the form already mentioned, because they in- 
habited the sea coast, and were among the first who 
carried on commerce with distant nations, by means 
pf the watery element. 


In the city of Gaza, now |! ‘priests to attend her. 
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called by the Turks Gazera, in Palestine; about one 
half of the temple of Dagon still remains, and this 
temple was built on the ruins of that destroyed by 
Sampson. 

Another idol worshipped in common by the Phi- 
listines and Syrians, was Derceto, supposed to be 
the same with Venus. Diodorus gives us the follow- 
ing account of it. In Syria, there is a city called 
Askelon, uear which is a deep lake, abounding with 
plenty of different sorts of fish. Not far from the 
lake, stands the temple of the famous goddess Der- 
ceto, the mother of Semiramis, who has the face of 
a woman and the rest of her body resembling a fish; 
for which the Syrians assign the following reason : 
Venus having conceived a hatred against Derceto, 
caused her to fall in love with a young Syrian, by 
whom she conceived a daughter; but being ashamed 
of what she had done, she murdered the young man, 
exposed her child m the woods, and then threw her- 
self into the lake, where she was transformed into a 
fish; for which reason the Syrians eat no fishes, but 
worship them as gods. ‘Thus the poet says, 

The Syrians hence revere the scaly brood, f 

Nor dare to make the hallow’d fish their food. 

Elagabalus, worshipped by the Syrians, as well as 
some of the Canaamites, was no other than the sun ; 
but the meaning of the name is not easily known. 
But the most probable opinion is, that it means the 
god of the mountain; for the image represented a 
large stone on the top, of an artificial mountain, 

This idol is often taken notice of by the poets. 
Thus we read: 


In the mid plains fair Apamea stands ; 

And next Emessa, on the neighbouring lands : 
These to the sun their adorations p2y, 

And victims bleed to the bright god of day ; 
His fame with tow’ring Libanus contends, 
And in the clouds its glitt’rmg summit ends. 


Itis remarkable, that Antonius Varius assumed the 
name of this idol, becanse he had formerly been 
one of his priests; and he ordered a temple to be 
erected for him at Rome, where he was w ‘orshipped 
under the form of a pyramid. 

The Sidonians, who werea sect of the Philistines 
and very gross idolators, worshipped a goddess whom 
they called Ashtaroth, which, in the Syrian language 
signifies sleep; and this idol is often called the 
queen of heayen. Some believe the moon was 
adored under this name; and we find that Solomon 
introduced the worship of it, to please some of his 
concubines, who were natives of Sidon. Jezchel, 
the queen of Ahab, king of Israel, had altars erected 
to this idol throughout « every part of her dominions ; 
and she had, at one time, upwards of four hundred 
She was always wershipped 
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under the ‘character of a woman, bat in different 
forms of dress, according to the different nations 
where divine honours, and religious worship were 
paid her, 

For the most part she was represented with horns 
in the form of a crescent, and many have believed 
that by her was meant Rachael, the beloved wife of 
Jacob, her. name signifying sleep in the Hebrew. 
She is said to have consecrated the city of Tyre, by 
depositing in it a fallen star; from whence eame the 
report, that a star often darted upon her temple, 
which the people believed to be Venus. Her chief 
temple was on mount Lebanns, which was actually 
aperfect sink of lewdness, a school for most beastly 
Insts, which were permitted here because Venus was 
said to have had her first intereourse m this place 
with her beloved Adonis. ‘This is the same deity 
which .was worshipped by the Israelites under the 
name of Astare, or Astrea, of whony Ovid makes 
meiution when he says, 


When justice ceas’d and human blood was shed, 
From earth to heaven divine Astrea fled. 


Moloch was another god worshipped by these ain- 
cient idolaters, particularly by the Ammonites, the 
incestuous offspring of Lot aud his daughters. We 
are told in scripture, that the children of Israel, as 
an aggravation of theirimpiety, caused their children 
to pass through the fire to Moloch, which brought 
upom them the divine displeasure, and at last Al- 
mighty vengeance. There have been various opi- 
nious concerning this species of idolatry, some be- 
lieving that the children only jumped over a fire, 
and others, that they passed between two slow fires 
to the image. 

Both these notions, however, are contradicted by 
the clearest testimony of scripture; for we are ex- 
pressly told, that the Ammonites, and, after them, 
the children of Israel, burnt their children alive to 
Moloch ; and Moses prohibits the people from ador- 
ing this deity, under the severest penalties. Soio- 
mon built a temple tothe idol Moloch on mount 
Oliver, and Manasseh, the most impious of all the 
kings of Judah, made his children pass through the 
fire to Moloch. We are not told in seripture, whe- 
ther Moloch was worshipped in groves, m valleys, 
or on hills, by the Ammonites; but certam it is, that 
the idolatrous children of Israel appropriated the 
valley of the son of Hinnom for this impious service. 
‘his valley lay eastward of Jerusalem, and was the 
same place wherein all the filth of the city was burnt 
at the time our Saviour was on carth. 

We shall here insert what the Rabbiés have told 
us concerning this idol. They say it was made of 
brass, the body resembling that of a man, and the 
head that of a calf, with a reval diadem, and the 
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arms extended. They add, that when children were 
to be offered to him, they heated the statue, and put 
the miserable victim between his arms, where it was 
soon consumed by the violence of the tlame. We 
are further told, that this idol had seven temples, or 
chapels. All these altars, temples, or chapels, were 
appropriated to the different sorts of sacrifices that 
were.to be offered. ‘Thus he who offered a bird, 
went into the first chapel; he who offer a lamb, 
mto the second ; he who presented a sheep, into the 
third ; le who bronght a calf, mto the fourth; he 
who brought a bullock, into the fifth; lhe who 
brought an ox, into the sixth; but the seventh, the 
grandest of all, was destined for those who brought 
their own children. rom the whole of this we may 
learn, that human sacrifices were the most acceptable 
at the altars of Moloch; which, undoubtedly, made 
our great poet Milton rank him among the infernal 
(leities, as one of the fallen angels, and as one who 
was to be a curse to the idolatrous world. 

Another god of the Syrians and Canaanites is eal- 
ed Rimmon, and he was chiefly worshipped at Da- 
maseus. He is mentioned but once in scripture, 
namely, in the account of Naaman, the Syrian general, 
when he came to the prophet Elisha to be eured of 
the leprosy. Rimmon, in the Hebrew, signifies a 
pomegranate, which fruit being sacred to Venus, some 
are of opinion that they were one and the same; but 
this cannot be, because Venus is im the feminine 
gender, whereas this idol is always im the masculine. 

The Syrians had an idol which they worshipped 
under the name of Adad, which, in their language, 
signified one. By him was meant the sun, and they 
gave him the earth to wife ; for they painted Adad 
with rays shooting downwards, and the earth with 
rays shooting upwards, to shew that all earthly pro- 
duetions were owing to the influence of the sun. 
Josephus thinks this idol was worshipped im memory 
of Bennadad; but that is not in the least probable, 
because that prince lived long after the whole mass 
of idolatry was formed, and reduced mtoa system. 

Yabia was another goddess of the Syrians; and 
worshipped under the image of an infant; for it was 
common amongst them to call their children by its 
name, especially such as they intended to dedicate to 
the priesthood. Young children were offered up in 
saerifices to this ol, and-mothers, without relenting, 
heard the eries of their tortured offspring. 

But of all the gods of the Syrians and Canazanites, 
none were honoured so much as Baal, who was no 
other than the Belus of the Chaldeans, and the Ju- 
piter of the Greeks. It is probable the sun was 
worshipped under this name; for Josialr, willing to 
make some ‘atonement for the sins of his father 
Manasseh, in worshipping Baal and all the host of 
heaven, put to death the idolatrous priests that burnt 
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incense unto Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and 
to the planets, and all the host of heaven. He like 
wise toox away the horses that the kings of Judah 
had given to the sun, and burnt the chariots of the 
sun with fie. 

This idol Baal is often mentioned m scripture in 
the plural number, Ballim, and always muphes uni- 
versal power, wisdom and knowledge. His temples 
were built within enclosures, for which reason they 
were called in the Hebrew and Syriac languages 
Chamanim, and perpetual fires were kept burning mn 
them. {r. Maundrell, in his journey irom Aleppo 
to Jerusalem, tells us that he saw many of the re- 
mains ot them, but most of the statues were defaced. 
The Mahometans have a strange tradition concerz- 
izg this idol, which for the use and amusement of 
the curious reader, we shall set down in this place. 

They say, that before Abraham left Ur of the 
Chaldeans, ke tock an opportunity to break in pieces 
all the idols except Baal, about whose neck he hung 
the ax with which he had accomplished his design, 
that the people might suppose Baal himself was the 
anther of all this mischief. Such is the manner m 
which the Mahometans relate this story, but the 
Jews tell it somewhat different. 

They sey that Abraham performed this exploit m 
his father’s shcp, during his absence, and that Terah 
returming, and demandmg the occasion of this disor- 
der, Avczaham told him that the idols had quartelled 
about an offering of fine flower brought them by an 
oid woman, and that the strongest of them (Baal) 
bad ect the better of the rest, and broken them to 
pieces. They add, that Terah, falling into a violent 
passion, carried his son before Nimrod, who gave 
him a severe reprimand. 

Such were the principal idols worshipped by the 
Canaanites, and bad as idolatry is, yet had they con- 
fined themselves simply to the practice of image 
worship, possibly God might have suffered them to 
remain in their possessions till the fulness of time, 
when the Messiah was to enlighten a!] mankind by 
his gospel. Bat their horrid abominations were such 
that they called aloud for vengeance from heaven. 
Marder, rapme, and all sorts of cruelty, were but 
trifies when compared with human sacrifices, and 
unnatural crimes which ought not to be mentioned. 
Thus God, in his al!-wise and holy providence, de- 
stroyed them, according to the prediction of Noah, 
to make room for his chosen people. c 

The Arabians, of whose religion we shall here 
give some account, were the descendants of Ishmael, 
the son cf Abraham, by his concubme Hagar; and 
they are, in some respects, even to this day, the 
mest remarkable people im the world. The angel 
told Eagar that her son should be a wild man, and 
the Arabians remain uncivilized even to this day. 
His Eand was to be agaimst every man, and every 
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man’s hand against him; and so it is to this day, for 
the Arabians Live by plundering, not only such as 
travel from this part of the world, but even the Turks 
themselves, who pretended to be their masters. He 
was to live m the midst of his brethren; and it is 
very remarkable, that the Arabians were never vet 
conquered. In vain did the great monarchs of the 
east attempt to subdue them, they still remain what 
they were three thousand years ago. 

after the death of Ishmael they multiplied ex- 
tremely fast, and became a greatnation; for we find 
them a tradme people at the time Joseph was sold 
into Egypt. Like the rest of the eastern nations, 
they were idolators and worshipped the sun, moon 
and stars under different names, the chief of which 
was Allat, in the citv of Tayef, and it was held in 
such esteem, that when Mahomet ordered it to be 
destroyed, the people lamented most bitvérly. 

Another of the Arabian idols was Aluzza, wor- 
shipped by several of their tribes under the shape of 
an Egyptian thorn. At first it was adored in the 
open fields, but im time temples and altars were 
erected to it; it remained till the time of Mahomet, 
who caused all its temples to be demolished, and 
slew the priests who officiated in them. The Ara- 
bians, who lived mostly towards the east, worship- 
ped Assaf under the shape of a calf, which they 
probably borrowed from the Egyptians, with whom 
they traded. They had a gcddess named Beltha, 
and probably the Venus of the Greeks. They kept 
three holidays in the year to this idol, and the altars 
whereon they sacrificed were at the gates of their 
temples. The Sabeans, mentioned Job i. were the 
principal worshippers of this goddess, and they made 
a poimt of conscience to carry part of their plunder 
to her temple. The leading principle in the relizion 
of the ancient Arabians, was their fixed belief in 
Fairies or Genit; they believed that these Genii at- 
tended people through life, that every man had two 
waiting upon him, the one good and the other evil, 
that all evil actions were committed at the instigation 
of the evil spirit in the absence of the good Gent, 
who sometimes went ona message to heaven. They 
beiieved further, that these two augels, or Genit, 
were continually at war with each other, and this 
the people considered as the cause of the contendmg 
passions in their minds. They were worshipped by 
the ancient Arabians as the companions or friends of 
God, and they believed that they appeared to them 
in their sleep. The principal Geni was called Ha- 
fedhah, and when the people went on journeys to 
plunder, they prayed he would send some strong 
Genii to protect them, end some wise ones to direct 
them in their journey. 

But although the Arabians worship idols, yet 
they believed there was one supreme God, to whom 
they ascribed the most sublime attributes ; such a3 
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eternity, omnipotence, incomprehensibilitr, &c. 
which will appear from the following verses: 

“Why should we seek to comprehend what camnot 
be comprehended : 

“tas a tree which hath neither root, trank, nor 
branches for thought to lav hold of. 

“It isa riddle in which we can neither find a 
natural nora metaphorical sense, and of which there 
is no satisfactory explication. 

“ God is mfinitelt above the capacity of our un- 
Gerstandings, and we always}cse ourselves when we 
would comprebend, or guess'at what he 3s; let it there- 
fore sufficeus to adore him witha respectfulsilence.” 

All those ancient heathen nations had temples, 
but it does not appear that anv of them were very 
magnificent, that sort of erandeur baving been re- 
served for the Greek, of whom afterwards. In the 
mean time Jet us say somethmg concerning their 
altars. 

In the most early ages of the world, the Parens 
made their altars of earth or turf, and ther were, 
for the most part, im groves or on hills, and besides 
offering..up sacrifices to the gods, they were used 
for several other purposes. Allalliances with foreign 
princes were ratified on the altars, that the gods 
might be witnesses of the faithful performance of 
them ; of this we have many mstances both in an- 
cient history and poetry. Thus, Hamilcar made 
his son Hasmibal fay his hand on the altar and swear, 
never to make peace with the Romans, and thus a 
poet savs: 


T touch the sacred altars, touch the flames, 

And all those powers attest, and all their names: 
Whatever chance befal on either side, 

No term of time this union shall divide. 


Another use of altars was to be an asvlum for 
such as were m danger cf being punished. It was 
sent a sort of sacrilege io drag any person from 
the eltar, let his crimes be ever so enormous; be 
cause he was considered as under the immediate pro- 
tectien of the cod to whom the altar wes dedicated. 
Romulus, in order to bring people to Rome, order- 
ed manv altars to be set up, that such as were 
aed to zbscond frem the neigkbourinz towns 

might find refuge there. 

An latter mes, altars were made of stone, and 
their heizhts were regulated according to the tiles 
of the deities to whom ther were consecrazed. The 
celestial cods and goddesses had their altars built 
very high; but the terrestial ones had theirs no 
above a foot from the earth, and for the infernal 
gods, they dug holes in the eat. “Whe nie of 
the cod was inscribed on the altar, sometimes in let- 
ters, but morecommonly in hierac!vphics, pointine 
ont his qualities or attributes. We have no account 
of eltars before the deluge ; but that mast be owing 
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to the went of records. After the flood, Noah 
built an <ltar aud offered burnt oderinge upon it. 
and im the patriarchal aces, the altars were generally 
built near some groves sacred to solitude, as places 
properly calculated to spire devotion, and lead the 
mind up to the contemplatiox of heavenly things. 
But as this gave rise to idolatry, the Jews were for- 
bidden, under the severest penalties, to worstap God 
in groves or oa hills, nor vere they to pliant any 
trees near the place where the true God wat wor- 
shipped. Thus God says to Moses: 

“An altar of earth shelt thon mreke unto me, and 
shal: sacrifice thereon, thy burnt-offermzs, and thy 
peace-ozerings, thy sheep and thine oxen. -And if 
thou wilt male me an eltar of stone, thon shal: not 
build it of hewn stone, for if thou lft up thy rool 
upon n, thou hast polluted it. Neher shalt thor 
go up by steps inte my altar, that thy nakedness be 
not discovered thereon.” 

The reason why the priests were not to so up 
steps to the altar, was, because they wore shozi 
carments like petticoats, which npon stooping, 
would have discovered their nakedness; and thy 
precept was enjoined to distinguish them as the wor- 
shippers of the true God, from the heathens, who 
used the most odious indecencies in their religious 
ceremonies. In the temple of Jerusalem there were 
several alters, the first of which was that for burnt- 
offerings, made of Shittzn wood, nine feet square, 
and about four feet hich. It war overlaid with 
brass, and at each corner there was like a horn or 
spire wrought out of the same piece of wood with 
the 2ltar itself. The use of these horns was to bind 
the sacrifice to the alter, end it was placed in the 
open air before the entrance ito the tae 
that the smoke micht not sully any of the sacred 

vessels. This alter was constructed in such a men- 
ner, that it could be carmed by the priest from one 
place to another. 

Wirhin the tebermacle, they had the altar of in- 
cense, but we know no more of it, but that it was 
overlaid with pure gold. Every morning and even- 
ing the ofmiciatins priest offered sacrifices upon it. 
while the. people stood without pravins, of whick 
we have an instance in Luke i. This was the altar 
which the prophet Jeremiah hid, when he found thar 
the city and temple were ta Le destrored. 

Among the Greeks and RU mans, altars were erect- 
ed on the most conspicuous parts of the highwars, 
and even m the market places i in their cies. Tes 
we Gnd thai wken Paul was az -\chens, be passed ty 
and saw ag altar with this Inscription, “To the 
unknown Gad.” 

In the early ace: of christianity there were no 

altars, and the communion iable was not ois br 
thet name till about the beginning of the Sfth cen- 
tars, of which we shall have occasion to tane notice 
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in the subsequent part of this work. The church of 
England, in conjunction with the Lutherans, are 
the only Protestants who give the name of altar to 
that place where they commemorate the death of 
our Divine Redeemer; but it was not so when the 
Reformation took place, for at that time it was or- 
-dered, that the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
should be administered in the most convenient part 
of the church, chapel, or chancel, according to the 
citcumstances which might be necessary to regulate 
the conduct of the minister. 

Wherever there is an altar it is implied there 
should be sacrifices; but the Christian knows no 
sacrifice but that of Christ, who offered himself as 
an atonement for tke sins of wicked men—for the 
suilt of an offending world. 

When we contemplate the fate of those ancient 
nations, whose sins brought down upon them the 
divine vengeance, we should naturally be led to con- 
sider, in what relation we stand to the great Lord 


of providence and grace. To use the words of the 
most accomplished divine that ever wrote since the 
apostolic age (archbishop Leighton) all our pursuits 
are vain, unless directed to a proper end. God 
looks down with contetipt upon conquerors, as 
scourges im his. hand to punish disobedient chil- 
dren, while he sheds the dew of his blessing on 
the humble and lowly of heart. Those heathens 
became wise, or rather they became foolish in their 
own conceits ; and the eternal God, by whom they 
were made, was treated with the utmost indignity, 
and to the dishonour of their nature, they worship- 
ped the work of their own hands. Well might God 
have given them up to dark delusions ; for those that 
honour him, he will honour, and those that despise 
him, shall be hghtly esteenred. Let this consideration 
sink deep into the mind of every reader, and let them 
consider true religton as the grand ornament of human 
life. This will secure their peace of mind in time; and 
will make them happy throughout all eternity. 
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Iv treating of this extensive empire, and the other 
provinces adjoining to it, we shall first consider 
what it was before the promulgation of the gospel, 
and secondly, what religion the natives at present 
profess. Here thé author considers himself as very 
highly favoured, in having had an opportunity of 
conversing with the only gentleman, who, during 
the present age, has visited those unfrequented de- 
serts. Not that they are really deserts, many of 
them being well imhabited; but that they are little 
frequented by Europeans, who, for want of proper 
‘information, consider the people as savages, with 
whom it is dangerous to have any conncctions. 
Ethiopia is situated to the south of Egypt, and 
between the kings of that country and the Egyptians, 
_there were contiital wars. Nay, it often happened, 
that the Ethiopians took possession of Egypt, and 
“placed some of their princes upon the throne of 
that extensive and fertile kingdom. This will ap- 
"pear the more evident, wheu we consider that the 
‘Ethiopians often invaded the borders of Palestine in 
vast numbers, which they could not have done, had 
not they either been in possession of Egypt, or nearly 
allied to the people; for theré was no possibility of 
_thetr passing into Asia by land in arly other manner 
syhatever. - 
- The Ethiopians, originally a colony of the Egyp- 
tians, observed the same rites and ceremonies, in 
their religious worship; and the difference between 
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their languages was very immaterial. Accustomed 
to live in the most frugal manner, little notice was 
taken of them, till the boundless ambition: of the 
Romaus, trampling upon all human rights, disturb- 
ed their repose, and brought some part of the coun- 
try into a state of subjection. ‘This, however, was 
a happy event in the course of Divine Providence, 
because it opened a way for the promulgation of the 
gospel. The Jews, aftcr their return. from the cap- 
tivity, settled in many parts of the habitable world, 
for the benefit of commerce ; and some of them i 
The purity of their religion induccd 
many converts to jain them, and those went up 
every year to Jerusalem to worship. Of this. we 
have a striking instance in Acts, chap. viii. where 
we find the prime minister of the queen of Ethiopia 
coming up to Jerusalem, to worship at the time of 
our Saviour’s erucifixion. This man had been well 
instructed im the Jewish religion, for upon his re- 
turn home through part of the wilderness. Philip 
the Deacon found him sitting in his chariot, reading 
the prophet Isaiah, chap. hit. 

Eusebins, and all the ancient church historrans, 
tell us, that this great statesman went home and 
converted the queen his mistress, and that she sent 


‘to Jerusalem for some of.the disciples of the apostles 


to come and preach the gospel to her’ subjects.— 
This, however, must have happened after the con- 
version of Cornelius the Roman centurion; for be- 
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fore that time, the gospel was preached only to 
those of the circumcision, whether Jews or prose- 
lytes. But certain it is, that soon after the conver- 
sion of the eunuch, the Christian religion spread so 
far throughout Ethiopia, that bishops from that 
country attended councils held at Alexandria. Nay, 
such was the success of the gospel in those early 
ages, that many of those nations where heathenism 
prevails in Africa, professed the religion of Jesus, 
and some of them submitted to suffer the most ernel 
torment, rather than blaspheme their Lord and Sa- 
viour. 

At present Ethiopia is called by three names, viz. 
Nubia, Abyssinia, and the Lesser Ethiopia; but the 
religion is the same in all. ‘Their affinity with Egypt 
has made way for the introduction of Mahometanism 
in sonie places, and in others the mhabitauts are 
Pagans; but the main body of the people are 
Christians; although, properly speaking, neither of 
the Greek nor Roman Catholic persuasion. 

‘They believe the scriptures to be the only rule of 
faith, and they have mannscript copies of them; 
but they kaow nothing of what we call the Apostle’s 
Creed, for inthe room of it they use the Nicene. 
With respect to the incarnation of Christ, they be- 
lieve there is but one nature; that all that was hu- 
man was swallowed up in that which is divine, so 
that no distinction could be made. This is what is 
called the Eutychian heresy, which made great 
noise in the fifth century, and was condemned at 
the council of Chalcedon, 451. As it had heen 
taught in Egypt, so we need not be surprised at 
finding it making its way into Ethiopia, where it 19 
held in much repute by the priests, but the people 
are grossly ignorant. They deny the Papal supre- 
macy, and indeed most parts of the Popish doctrme, 
particularly transubstantiation, purgatory, prayers 
m an unknown tongue, images, auricular confes- 
sion, celebacy of the clergy, and extreme unetion. 
They have jomed part of the Jewish and Christian 
ceremonies together, for they observe as holy days 
both Saturdays and Sundays, aud thew children are 
both circumeised and baptized. They eatno swine’s 
flesh, and abstain from several other sorts of meat 
forbidden in the law of Moses. They pull off then 
shoes when they go into their churches, and during 
the whole of their service, sit upon the bare ground. 
‘Vheir service consists in reading the sacred scriptures, 
particularly the gospels, and receiving the eucharist, 
after whicl: the priest reads an homily, translated into 
their language from the works of one of the ancient 
fathers. Inthe last century, the Romish missionaries 
ever assiduous in promoting their religions tenets, 
went from Alexandrian to Ethiopia, and obtained 
feave from the emperor to settle m his dominions; 
but the people were so unwilling to relinquish the 
religion ef their aucestors, that inany msurrections 
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happened, so that the emperor was obliged to bauish 
all the missionaries out of the country. 

The Ethiopians have several sorts of monks, but 
they are upon a footing quite dittercnt from those of 
the Roman Catholics. One of those seets which is 
now almost extinct, was, in ancient times, called 
Remboth, and they lived in the most populons cities, 
without being confined to any other rules, besides 
that of doing all the good offices they could for the 
poor, and visitmg the sick from honse to house. 
‘These men were not ecelesiastical, but they observed 
a most rigorons discipline. ‘They fusted often, and 
the garments they wore were such as pointed out 
their contempt of the world. Indeed, every thing 
about them was affected; they wore loose sleeves, 
wide stockings, coarse cloth, sighed often, and 
made daily visits to the Virgm Nuns. ‘They in- 
veighed bitterly against the established clergy, but 
they themselves were gluttons and drunkards, as 
often as they had an opportunity. 

The bread used in the eucharist, is by the Ethio- 
pians called the Corban, which: signifies a gift, be- 
cause it is purchased with the money which they 
receive as the offerings of the faithful. It is ‘com- 
pased of fine wheaten flour, and it must be baked 
the same day on whicli it is intended to be used; for 
if it should happen to be stale, it is considered im- 
proper for use. The person who makes the bread, 
1s obliged to repeat seven psalms during the operation, 
and the oven mnst be within the church. Upon each 
loaf of bread there must be twelve impressions of 
crosses, and each of the crosses must be within a 
square. ‘The middle eross is larger than any of the 
others, and is distinguished by the words of Ishbo- 
dicon, which signifies, belonging to the Lord, it 
being appropriated for the use of the priest who per- 
forms divine service. Round the whole of the loaves 
an inscription is impressed, which in Euglish signi- 
fies “ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord.” 

Among the Ethiopians there are still to be found’ 
some monks, ealled Coptics, who first flourished in 
Egypt, but by no difficult sort of gradation made 
their way into Ethiopia. ‘They profess the utmost 
contempt for all worldly things, aud look upon 
themselves as a sort of terrestrial angels, They are 
obliged to part with all their possessions before they 
can enter wpon a monastic life; they must hke- 
Wise renounce marriage for ever, live in deserts, be 
clothed in wool, eat no flesh, employ most of 
their time in prayer and lahonr, be continually 
thinking upon God, and apply themselves to the 
reading of the sacred scriptures. 

They sleep on a mat laid on the ground, and be- 
fore they lay theinsclves down to rest, they stretch 
out their hands one hundred and fifty times in the 
form of a cross. Vhey divide the day into three 
parts; one for labour, one for refreshment, and 
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one for prayer. All their monasteries are situated 
im deserts, and to prevent them being molested by 
wild beasts, most of them have no doors, but the 
monks are let out and brought in by a machine fixed 
to one of the windows. 

There are among the Ethiopians another sort of 
monks called Corrupticole, which is rather an op- 
probrious name given them, because they assert 
that the body of Christ was subject to corruption ; 
which being one of the opmions embraced by the 
Eutychians, there will remain some reason to be- 
lieve that the doctrines of that heretic were taught 
in Ethiopia, during the first ages of Christianity. 
It is very remarkable, that even in the island of 
Madagascar, there are some remains of the Chris- 
tian religion ; and when we consider the navigation 
of ancient ages, we can only ascribe the first plant- 
ing of it in sucha remote part of the globe, to an 
intercourse kept up between the inhabitants and 
those of Ethiopia. Their manners and customs are 
almost similar, but it is much to be lamented, that 
while they are acquainted with the name of the true 
God, they have forgotten the most essential princi- 
ples in religion. 

As the eunuch, who was prime minister to the 
queen of Ethiopia, was one of the most illustrious 
converts to the truth of the gospel, it is necessary 
that consistent with our plan, we should lay before 
the reader every thing concerning the sacrament of 
baptism. Baptism implies the washing away of all 
impurities ; and certain it is, this rite was always 
attended to both by Jews and heathens long before 
our Saviour came in the flesh. ‘Thus we read, that 
Aaron and his sons were commanded, previous to 
their consecration to the priesthood, to be washed in 
water at the door of the tabernacle. To this may 
be added, that the learned Spencer proves that long 
before our Saviour’s time, all the heathens who be- 
caine proselytes to the Jewish religion, were previ- 
ously baptized. There are some indeed who consider 
this ceremony as invented by the Rabbies who lived 
after the Babylonish captivity ; but when it 1s con- 
sidered, that the Jews always held the Christians in 
the utmost abhorrence, it will appear highly proba- 
ble that this ceremony was borrowed from them, 
consistent with the practices of theirancestors. Every 
Christian must acknowledge, that the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper comes in place of the Jewish pas- 
sover; and, by parity of reason, baptism is to 
Christians the same in effect, as circumcision was 
to the Jews of old. 

The learned Grotius is of opinion, that baptism 
was observed by the ancient nations ever since the 
deluge, in memory of the world having been des- 
troyed Ly water, andnone but Noah and his family 
saved, Spencer lays it down as 2 probable suppo- 
sition though not as a positive proof, that the Jews 


received the doctrine’of baptism from the neighbour- 
ing nations, who always used ablutions or washings 
when they admitted proselytes among them. In con- 
firmation of this opinion, Spencer takes notice, first, 
that there is not in the Mosaical law, a single pre- 
cept for the baptising of proselytes, God having en- 
joined only the rite of circumcision for the admission: 
of strangers into the Jewish religion. Secondly, that 
among the heathen nations, it was customary that 
those who were to be initiated into their mysteries 
should be first purified, by washing in water, as a 
sign of their being cleansed from all impurities, 
Lastly, Spencer observes, that Christ, in the insti- 
tution of his sacraments, paid a peculiar regard to 
those rites which had been borrowed by the Jews 
from the heathen nations. All this may be true, 
and yet there is somewhat anibiguous in every expres- 
sion made use of by the learned Spencer, which we 
shall endeavour to elucidate, and lay before the rea- 
der in the most clear and comprehensive terms. 

That baptism was used by the Jews long before 
the coming of Christ cannot be denied; for when 
John the Baptist came, preaching in the wilderness, 
his conduct was not considered as an inuovation, but 
as what had been long practised ; for the popular 
manner in which he was treated, arose from his 
humility, self-denial, the purity of his doctrine, and 
above all, his calling himself the forerunner of Jesus, 
who, at that time was carnestly looked for by the Jews. 
It was a ceremony pointing out the corruption of 
human nature, and the necessity that men should 
be under when they left their former profession, to 
live and become new creatures, like a person who 
has been washed from the impurities of body in 
water. 

In the primitive ages of Christianity, the bishop, 
or pastor of a congregation, generally baptized such 
as made profession of their faith; but still in his ab- - 
sence, it was permitted that any of the faithful might 
perform the ceremony, so that it was not done by 
women. ‘There are too things to be considered 
relating to baptism, first, the age of the person to be 
baptized; and secondly, the place where the cere- 
mony was performed. 

Those who argue against infant baptism, urge, 
that no persons whatever are to be baptized till they 
make profession of their faith in Christ, and pro- 
mise to be obedient to all the rules laid down in 
his gospel; and they ground this part of their ar- 
gument upon the silence of the New Testament 
concerning the ccremony of infant baptism, and 
likewise upon the words of Christ, when he com- 
manded his disciples to go and teach all nations, 


-baptizing them in the name of the Father, of the 


Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Now, say they, it 
appears from these words, that no person could be 
baptized until he was first taught; and it is certain, 
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that children are not capable of receiving instruction 
in such momentous points upon which their ever- 
lasting salvation depends. 

‘To this it is answered by those who contend for 
infant baptism, that as the Lord’s Supper is acknow- 
ledged by all denomination of Christians, to come 
in the room of the passover, so baptism comes in 
the room of cireumcision. ‘To illustrate this, let us: 
only attend to. the following circumstances. ‘The 
passover was instituted to commemorate the deliver- 
ance of the cluldren of Israel-from Egyptian bon- 
dage; the Lord's Supper to commemorate our deli- 
verance from the power of guilt and sin. The 
passover was established on the evening of thatday 
on which God intended to signalize his wonderful 
power and merey to his chosen people; and the 
night that Jesus Christ was betrayed, he instituted 
the Lord’s Supper. The passoyer was to.be cele- 
brated annually by the Jews, andthe Lord’s Supper 
is to be observed by all denomination of Christians 
till the end of time. Let us now consider how-far 
baptisin comes in the room of circumcision, and we 
shall make use of arguments on each side of the 
question... Circumcision was a rite pointing out, that 
the Jews were distinguished from all other people in 
the world, and so was baptism among Christians. 

ivery male child among.the Jéws was, in’ conse- 
quence of circumcision, entitled to all the privileges 
of the commonwealth of Israel; and im like-manner, 
the son or daughter of a Christian parent, is entitled, 
through baptism, to all the blessings of the new cove- 
nant. As children must always be: considered «as 
passive, having no will of their own, so the Jews were 
obliged to promise, in the act of circumcision, to 
bring them up in the principles of the Mosaic law. 
In the same manner, parents under the New Testz- 
ment dispensation, are either in their own persons, 
or by sponsors, obliged to promise that as far as lays 
in their power, their children shall be properly edu- 
cated in every Christian duty. Every circumcised 
child among the Jews, was considered as one who 
was to have no connection with the heathen nations 
around them: and every child baptized in the name 
of the sacred and ever blessed Trinity, becomes a 
sworn soldier of Christ Jesus, and he is to fight 
against all the enemies of his Divine Redeemer, 
Having thus in the most faithful manner, stated the 
arguments made use of by each party, we shall 
leave the reader to judge who is nght or who is 
wrong; and let every person search the scriptures, 
that he may be able to give an account of the hope 
that is in him. 

The utility of what has been here said concerning 
baptism, will appear the more necessary, when we 
consider that the Ethiopian Christians mingle toge- 
ther the Jewish and the Christian ceremonies. This 
practice of theirs is not of a criminal nature, for it 
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was followed by many of the primitive Christians. 
When the Apostle Paul went up to Jerusalem, he 
submitted to some parts and ceremonies of the law 
of Moses, nor does he condemn any for adhering to 
it, but those Jewish converts who sought to impose 
it upon the Gentile proselytes. That Christ was the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believed, we have the highest testimony of scripture, 
for when he expired on the cross, hie said it is finished, 
and the veil of the temple was rent, thereby inti- 
mating, that the law was no more of an obligatory 
nature, either as the condition of salvation, or as 
arule of conduct. But still in compassion to the 
weakness of many persons among the Jews, they 
were allowed to observe their own rites and ceremo- 
nies, so as-‘they did not trust im them for salvation, 
nor impose them -upon others. It was in order to 
elucidate this-subject, that the Apostle Panl wrote 
his famous epistle to the Galatians, and those who 
will attend to it with care, will find that he does not 
direct the force of his argument against those who 
observed the Jewish ceremonies, but ouly against 
those who unposed them. 

With respect to the place of baptism, it was at, 
first unlimited, and the ceremony was frequently 
performed in a pond, a lake, ora river, but always 
as ‘near as possible to the place of - public worship. 
About the latter end of the second century, they be- 
gan to‘ build fonts, or rather they made pits, which 
they filled with water near the front doors of their 
churches ; afterwards they removed them imto the 
church porch, and at last into the church itself. 
When grown persons were to be baptized, they were 

‘first examined by the bishops concerning their belief 
of the Christian faith, but if an infant, then his pa- 
rents or sponsors were to vouch for him. It does not 
appear that sponsors were allowed for children till 
towards the latter end of the second century, and 
that which gave rise to it was, sometimes the mo- 
thers were heathens. In performing this ceremony, 
the usual custom was to dip the whole body over in 
water; for as St. Barnabas says;-“ We go down in- 
to the,water full of sin end filth, but we ascend bear- 
ing fruit in our hearts.” And. that all oecasions of 
scandal and iminodesty might be prevented in so sa- 
cred a ceremony, the men and women were baptized 
in different apartinents, the women having assistants 
to undress and to dress them, 

They were anointed with oil, and the form of the 
cross was marked on their foreheads; but, as will 
appear in another part of this work, this ceremony 
did not take place till the beginning of the fourth 
century. After being anointed, the candidate for 
baptisin had a white robe put on him, to denote his 
beme washed from the defilements of sin, or perhaps 
in allusion to the words of the Apostle, “ As many 
ag are baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.” lt 
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was from tlis custom that the name or word of 
Whit-Sunday took its rise, which is naw one of the 
preat festivals in the Christian church. When bap- 
tis was over, the white garment was laid up mn the 
church, that it might be an evidence against scch as 
denied that faith which they had made a solemn pro- 
Session of ; of this we have a remarkable instance 
under the Arian persecution in Africa. Etpidspho- 
mis, a citizen of Carthage, had lived many years in 
communion with the faithful, but having joined him- 
self to the Arians, became a most cruel persecutor. 
Among others whom he put to the rack, was one 
Militas, an aged venerable Deacon, who, previous 
to the torture, pulled out the white garment in which 
fIpidopherns had been baptized, and with tears in 
his eyes, thus addressed him before al} the people: 
“ These, Elpidoplorus, thou minister of error, 
are the garments that shall accuse thee, when thou 
shalt appear before the majesty of the great judge ; 
these are they, which girt thee, when thou caraest 
pure out of the holy font: and these are they which 
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shall bitterly pursue thee, when thou shalt be cast 
into the place of Hames; because thou hath clothed 
thyself with cunning a3 with a garment, and hast 
cast off the sacred obligation of thy baptism.” 

Sprinkling first came into use in consequence of 
some people being converted on their death beds, 
which often happened; for wlratever the heathens 
said of the primitive Christians, yet their faith and 
exemplary conduct put ther to the blush, and they 
were glad to take part wilh dan in the hour of death. 

So much for the origin of beptism in the Chris- 
tian church, and we shall, in the progress of this 
work, pont out the ceremonies used in different 
parts of the world. The only inference we would 
here draw is, that men ought hot to be too forward 
in asserting the belief of what they may consider to 
be true; nor let them be too hasty in condemning 
those who differ from them. We are but fallible 
creatures, and many things willbe revealed to us in 
: future state, which we do not at present compre- 
end. 
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Tres Fo ancient nations have been long celebrated 
in history, both sacred and profane, although under 
a varicty of names. Sometimes they made a part of 
the Persian and Median empire; but wheu Rome 


declined in her glory, they set up princes of their | 
awn, some of whom have still descendants among — 


them. Jn general, they are at present pnbject to the 
"Purks, and it is from these countries, that the seraglio 
of the grand seignior js supplied with beautiful 
wOInen, 

Arincnia is a tery extensive country, and gene- 
rally divided into the yreater and lesser, but taking 
both together, they are bounded in the following 
manner. It has Georgia on the north; on the south 
mount “Vaurns, whieh) divides it from Mesopotamia, 
on the west the river Muphrates, and on the cast hy 
the Caspian mountains, 

Georgia lias the Caspian Sea on the cast, the 
Euxine Sea on the west, on the uarth Circassia, and 
op the south part Armena, ‘Phe river Cur, or 
Cyrus, 60 called from the emperor of that name, 
runs through it, dividing it into two equal parts, 

Circassia is parted from Georgia hy an outlet of 
the lack Sea, and inount Cocassis; on the north by 
the great river Don, an the east by the Caspian Sea, 
gut the mouth of the Wolga, and on the west by 


the Streights of Coffa. It is divided into several 
principalilies, and sometimes they do homage to the 
"Lurks, but most commonly to the Russians. 

The inhabitants of these countries; lke all others 
except. the Jews, were, at the thae of our Saviour's 
incarnation, heathens; and we are told by several 
ancient authors, that they worshipped Noah under 
the name of Janus, on account of his having invent- 
ed the use of wine, and his wife Aretia, whom they 
called Vesta, or the earth, "There 18 uo doubt but 
both Noah and his sons were worshipped after their 
deaths, when idolatry begin to prevail in the world; 
but as these nations are situaterlL so near Persia and 
Assyria, we may naturally conclude, that there was 
but very little difference between them, 

"Phe Christian religion was tanght here soon after 
our Savieur’s ascension, and probably by St Peter 
or sone of his disciples; for we.find in Eusebius, 
that they had many Goncishing churches before the 
reign of Gonstantine the Great. Like the other parts 
of the Christian world, they admittel useless rites 
and ceremonies, and embraced notions contrary to 
the simplicity of the sxeredl scriptures. “Their most 
leading notions are the following ; 

1.—Like the Greeks, they assert that the Holy 
Ghost procéeds from the father alone. 
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2—They believe that when Christ descended 
qnto hell, he granteu a reprieve to all damned souls, 
which is to continue to the end of the world, when 


_ they are to be sent again into eternal flames. 


$.—YVhey assert that the souls of the righteous 
shall not be admitted into everlasting happiness till 
after the general resurrection ; and yet they burn 
Jamps before their images, adore them as objects of 
worship, and pray for their assistance. 

. 4.—Thev contess their sins to the priests, nich 
in the same manner 4s in the Greek chureh. 

5.—In baptism, they plunge the child three times 
in the Water, and make the cross on its forehead with 
consecrated oil. 

6.—TVhey give the cup as well as the bread to the 
Jaity, and they observe a vast mimber of festivals. 

They have monks who follow the order of St 
Basil, and they have several nunneries for religious 
women, The monks wear the same habit as the 
Greeks, and insterd of spending their time in idle- 
ness, some of them dress their gardens, others per- 
form divine service, while the more aged and in- 
firm instruct the children in the villages. The 
nuns have great privileges; for they are permitted 
to baptize, and to cross the child with the holy oil. 
They wear a loose black robe, and are always veiled 
when they appear in places of public worship ; but 
they are not permitted to visit company, nor to con- 
verse with men besides their priests, when they 
come to hear their confessions. 

Throughout the whole of these extensive coun- 
tries, there is to be found an order of monks called 
Jacohites, trom one Jacob, a Syrian, who lived 
about the middle of the sixth century, but they are 
divided in different sects. Some of them follow the 
rites of the Roman church, others follow those of the 
Greek, auda third deny the authority of both. They 
have generally two rival patriarchs, and each pre- 
tend to be éndned with infallibility, so that they are 
constantly disputing and quarrelling. As to their 
belief, they hold that there 1s but one nature in Jesus 
Christ, and with respect to the purgatory ond 
prayers for the dead, they are of the same epmion 
with the Greeks, and the other eastern churches, 
which may serve to shew that they were once one 
and the same people in their religions sentiments. 
They do nat admit that auricular confession is of 
divine institution, and they use leavened bread in 
the encharist. hey perform part of their service 
in the Chaldean language, but part of their mass ts 
said in tlebrew. ‘They believe in’ transubstantia- 
tion, and they administer the eucharist in’ both 
Kinds, beth to grewn persons and to children. 
When they admimster this ordinance, they make a 
large cake, and when it ts cut into small pieces, 
they distribute it to the people in commemora- 
tion of Chiist’s body and soul having been separat- 
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ed by death on the cross, ta make an atonement 
for sin, 

They have written offices of devotion, for the art 
of printing is yet unknown amongst thenr; but with 
respect to the history of their religion, it is conveyed 
by the priests to the people, im the way of narrative, 
traditions, and legends. 

Legends consisted originally of the lives of saints 
and martyrs; and it was the practice in the fourth 
century, to read these in Christian churches. As 
every church was dedicated to some particular saint, 
so the priest availed himself of keeping a list, or re- 
cord of their actions, of which we shall mention the 
following instances. 

The golden legends written about the year 1298, 
contains a collection of the most ridiculous stories, 
said to have been read im the eastern churches after 
the time of Constantme the Great; but even the 
Roman Catholics are now so much ashamed of it, 
that it is seldom used but in the most obscure coun- 
try churches. 

The priests at Mentz in Gernany, have a legend, 
which is sineerely believed by the people, namely, 
that one day a profligate fellow swore he would 
kill the first man he met, and a crucifix being 
carvied through the streets in procession, he struck 
at it with his sword, which brought blood from it. 
Immediately the fellow sunk up to the knees in 
earth, where he stood fixed tll the magistrates ap- 
prehended him ; he was condemned, and burnt alive 
ata stake. 

At Landsberg, a considerable town in Bavaria, 
there is a crucifix in the chureh of the Franciscan 
friars, placed over the altar, and the person who 
shews the church, tells travellers, that a fellow once 
spewed upon this figure, upon which the devil made 
his appearance, and exrried him through the south 
wall of the chancel; and to commemorate this re- 
markable event, there is a ronud window made in 
the breach with an inscription over it. in the cathe- 
dral church of Milan, they have a legend, that 
while St. Ainbrose was bishop of that city, there 
was a bloody battle between the orthodox and the 
Arians ; and the good bishop prayed for a sign from 
heaven, whereby he might distinguish their bodies. 
That sign was granted him; for as the legend says, 
he went among the slain, and all the orthodox Tay 
with their faces wpwards, and the Arians with their 
faces downwards. 

At Aken in Germany, there is a legend of a very 
extraordinary nature, transmitted down from one 
generation to another.—T Travellers are shewn a large 
pair of brass gates, one of which has a erack, oc- 
casioned by the following «circumstance: when 
Charles the Great, commonly ealled Charlemague, 
had given orders for the building of Unis church, 
the devil came one day and asked him what he in 
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tended it for? To which the emperor answered, 
for a gaming house; and the devil went away, 
seemmegly well satished. A few days afterwards, 
the devil came again, and seeing some altars erect- 
ed, asked what they were for? ‘The emperor an- 
swered, for gaming-tables, which encouraged the 
devil to lend his assistance towards the building. 
Accordingly he brought a large pair of brass gates 
on his shoulders; but happening to see a crucifix, 
he flung them down and took to his heels, and one 
of the gates received the crack which is still shewn. 
This story is related by the priests in as serious a 
manner as if it was part of the sacred history. 

In Calabria is a city named St. Agatha, where 
the priests belonging to the church shew piece of a 
pillar, kept in a glass frame, which they tell you 
shined when Paul preached in that place. The Je- 
suits wanted to remove this relic to their college; 
but although only a few pounds in weight, yet 
twenty men were not able to move it, though one man 
carried it to the place where it now stands. 

Another legend, equally extraordinary and ridicu- 
lous, is the following, related by the people of Mui- 
ta, and firmly believed by them. Three young gen- 
tlemen, knights of Malta, having been taken pri- 
soners by the ‘Turks, were brought before the grand 
seignior, who ordered one of his priests to convert 
them to the Mahometan religion, but they conti- 
nued stedfast im their opinions. Being brought into 
the seraglio, the grand seignior’s daughter fell in 
love with them, and told her father, that if he 
would permit her, she would convert them. Ac- 
cordingly she was admitted to them; but they told 
her they had taken an oath never to marry, promis- 
ing at the same time to shew her an exact represen- 
tation of tke Virgin Mary. This they attempted to 
(lo ona piece of carved wood, but not being pro- 
perly skilled in the art, they prayed for assistance 
from heaven, which was immediately granted ; for 
the image of the Virgin appeared, and the young 
princess having made her eseape aloug with the 
hnights, arrived at Malta, and entered herself ina 
bunnery. 

In Armenia, Georgia and Cireassia, there are 
many such ridiculous legends; and indeed almost 
every church has a feigned history of the saint to 
whom it is dedicated. This will not seem strange, 
when we consider how ignorant the people are of 
the first principles of religion; nay, they are now 
little better than barbarians; sentiments thev have 
few, and their ceremonies are ridiculous. In their 
marriages they use the ring, which seems to have 
been the practice of the most early ages, it being 
an emblem of eternity. 

The priest performs the marriage ceremony in 
the church, and he anoints both the bride and the 
bridegroom, by pouring consecrated oil on their 


heads, and marking the sign of the cross on their 
breasts. ‘The relations of both parties come dressed 
in white, and the young wowen accompany the 
bride with natural, or artificial garlands, according 
to the season of the year; and when the ceremony 
is over, they place them under their feet at the 
church door. On their return home, songs of love 
are sung before the new married couple, and the 
eveling is spent in every sort of festivity. During 
these feasts, they still retam some Pagan customs, 
such as offering plates with corn and wine to the 
bridegroom, thereby pointing out, that the duty of 
man consists in all temporal things to cultivate the 
fruits of the earth, and the women to prepare them 
for proper use. That this wasa practice observed 
by the heathens, will appear in the subsequent part 
of*this work; but still we have some instances of it 
among the Jews, where we are told by the prophet, 
that corn shall make the young men cheerful, and 
new wine the virgins. ‘This may serve to shew, 
that there is, and always has been, a sort of affinity 
in religious sentiments, among all ancient nations, 
although they were not always placed upon the pro- 
per object, nor directed to the proper end. 

They have many ridiculous ceremonies in burying 
their dead; but when we compare some of them 
with what we find in our own country, perhaps we 
are as ridiculous as they. They hire people of both 
sexes to attend funerals, all of whoin are dressed 
in white, and without any connection with the de- 
ceased, they utter grievous lamentations, because 
he has been removed by death. And is it not 
equally ridiculous in we Protestants to hire men to 
appear in black, at the funeral of our deceased 
relations. When the body is put into the ground, 
holy water is poured, or rather sprinkled upon it, 
and the priest tolls a small hand bell, conjuring all 
evil spirits to keep away from the corpse. ‘The re- 
lations cover the grave with baskets of flowers, in- 
timating thereby, that as vegetation will create the 
beauties of the earth at the return of the season, so 
God will raise the dead body when Christ makes 
his second and glorious appearance to judge the 
world in righteousness. They visit the burying 
grounds from time to time, where they repeat seve- 
ral prayers for the repose of the souls-of the depart- 
ed; for it is their fixed opinion, that they, although 
removed by death, yet are well acquaimted with the 
affairs of this world. This is not a new sentiment, 
nor is it easy for mortals to forget those who have 
been dear to them in this world, and the memory of 
whom they cannot forget. 

Great regard, and the most reverential respect 
are paid to the bones and ashes of the deceased ; and 
when graves are opened, they make enclosures, and 
pile up the remains, that no indecencies may be of- 
fered to them. Once in the year, they sprinkle the 
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bones with holy water, and pray to their titular 
saints to hasten the time of their restoration to a 
blessed immortality. Perhaps there is something 
more expressive in this part of their conduct than 
many are apt to attend to, for if we will seriously 
consider the natural temptations and dispositions of 
men, we shall find that a principle is implanted in 
every human mind, by which we are led to pay 
some repect to the dead; and indeed it may be ad- 
ded, that those who treat the remains of the dead 
with any marks of indignity, will never shew com- 
passion, nor exercise acts of benevolence to the 
living. 

In considering the religious of those people we 
have now been treating of, compared with what 
went before, namely, the Abyssinians or Ethio- 
pians, several things present themselves to our con- 
sideration, which ought to be attended to with care, 
and properly improved by all those who live under 
the gospel dispensation, who profess their belief in 
Jesus, but who perhaps, at the samie time, set too 
low a value upon their privileges. 

Aud first let us learn, that ignorance leads the 
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mind astray from the purity of religion, and then 
the most monstrous acts of barbarity wall take place, 
in consequence of embracing erroncous sentiments. 
Erroneous principles will at all times lead to im- 
moral practices, and those who deviate from the 
ways of virtue, seldom know when or where to 
stop. 

Secondly, it is dangerous to mix human passions 
with divine institutions, for God is not sueh as our- 
selves ; his nature and his attributes are perfect, but 
we are poor, weak, imperfeet creatures. In all 
actions, we should consider our dependance on the 
Divine Being, and unless we look daily for the in- 
fluences of his holy spirit, we may naturally con- 
clude, that he will leave us to our own vain imagi- 
nations, and then we are ruined. 

Lastly, let us always remember what we are, 
lest we should sink into the same wretched state as 
those people whom we have just now mentioned ; 
and instead of adherring to the pure doctrines of the 
gospel, we may degenerate down to a state of bar- 
barism, and entail misery and infamy upon our 
children, our relations, and our dependents, 


HISTORY OF THE DIFFERENT PAGAN RELIGIONS IN THE 
EMPIRE OF THE GREAT MOGUL. 


Ix treating of this subject, much matter presents 
itself to our .consideration: but we shall divide. the 
whole into the following heads, under which we 
shall consider every thing necessary to be known, 
for the instruction and entertainment of the reader. 
First, the extent and situation of the Mogul’s em- 
pire. Secondly, an account shall be given of the 
Bramins, their gods, their sentiments, and worship. 
Vhirdly, the Banians, and all the other tribes inha- 
biting that country, excepting the Mahometans, Xe. 
who will be treated of in their proper places. 
Tamerlane, a very extraordinary person, who 
rose from an obscnre original, avuling himself of 
the confusion and anarchy whieh reigned in lis own 
country (the eastern part of great Tartary) put him- 
self at the head of an army of chosen men; and 


having quelled the disturbanees that had long infest- | 
ed the state, the emperor of great Tartary gave him | 
his daughter in marriage, and from that connection , 


‘the present race of Mogul emperors are descended, 


and with whom many European uations have great . 


commercial eonnections. 
The people of the eastern parts of Tartary were 
called Moguls, and Tamerlane being their country- 


man, marched at‘the head of a powerful and well- 
disciplined army into India, where, having subdued 
several of their ancient princes, he laid the founda- 
tion of that ancient empire about the year 1400. In 
one of his expeditions against the Turks, he took 
prisoner the famons Bajazet, sultan of the Otto- 
mans, whom he treated at first with great humanity, 
“but Bajazet was so insolent, that ‘Tamerlane shut 
‘him up in an iron cage, where he dashed out 
his own brains. 

Tamerlane lived many: years in great splendour, 
but his suceessors having given themselves up to all 
sorts of licentiousness, the empire was reduced to 
the lowest ebb, when a great hero arose to restore 
it to its aneient splendour. The name of this illus- 
trious person was Aurenzeb. He.was born a little 
before the middle of the last century, and finding 
that it was his father’s intention to disinherit him, 
he shut the old emperor up in prison, where he was 
treated with tenderness, but his son got himself 
proclaimed in his room. 

He restored peace to the empire; and although 
he embraced the religion of Mahomet, yet such 
was his geucrosity of sentiment, that he granted a 
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free toleration to all the heathens who inhabited his 
dominions, and most of their rites remain to the 
present time. 

‘The extent of the Mogul empire is great indeed : 
jt contains all those provinces within the Ganges, 
besides many more beyond the bounds of that once 
celebrated country. Some parts of his dominions 
reach as far as the borders of China, and other 
parts to the English settlements at Madras. It is 
generally allowed, that the dominions of the great 
Mogul are the richest in the universe, but those 
riches consist chiefly of diamonds, and such other 
things as have been always considered, by wise 
anen, as articles of Juxury rather than utility: the 
use of them -by Europeans, has tended much to- 
wards the corruption of our morals, and the enhanc- 
ing the prices of provisions by the exhorbitant value 
set upon landed estates. How far this madness may 
extend : itself, God only knows, so that we shall 
not at present say any thing more concerning it, 
but proceed in the second place, to take notice 
of those gods or idols which are worshipped by 
the people. 

In treating of the gods or idols of the Indian na- 
tions, we shall confine ourselves to the best ac- 
counts that have been transmitted to us by those 
who ‘have visited the different places, and written 
-what came under their own observation; and here 
the author is very happy in acknowledging himself 
indebted for some part of his materials to a learned 
German, who resided many years in India. 

All those heathen Indians, when divided into 
tribes, have each a separate god, but they form 
such notions of his attributes and perfections, as in 
some cases, are not worthy of the meanest of the 
animal creation. ‘They have books of considerable 
antiquity, containmg rules of faith and duty, but 
they contradict themselves so often, that it appears 
evident they were written at different times, and by 
different persons. Some of them worshipped boiled 
rice, because it is the food they chiefly subsist on ; 
‘put to understand their notions aright, we must 
give an_ historical account of their origin, and from 
‘that it will appear, that they have all along had 
-some notion of a Trinity in the godhead, which pro- 
‘bably was conveyed down to them by oral tradition, 
although now much obscured by darkness and fable. 

Their writers say, that in the beginning God 


‘ereated 2 woman, whose name was, “ Paraxacti,” | 


“which signified subline power, and this woman had 
three sons, the first of whom was born with five 
heads, and was called “ Bruma,” which signifies 
knowledge, and he was endued with the power of 
creating all inferior beings. The name of the se- 
cond was “ Vixnn,” aud he was to be the lord of 
providence, by preserving all things as they came 
“from the hands of “ Bruma.’ The third son was 
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named “ Rutrem,” and he had power given bin -te 
destroy all things which his other two brothers had 
made and preserved. : 

This “Rutrem,” Jike his brother “ Bruma,” 
lad five heads, and the three brothers agreed to 
marry their mother. Itis related of Bruma, that de 
sirous of taking his own daughter to wife, he assum- 
ed the form of a stag, and pursued his daighter 
till she got into a forest, where he lay with her ; but 
his brothers, in an assembly of thirty thousand mil- 
lions of gods, having heard what he had done, re- 
solved to punish him by cutting off one of his heads. 
This puuishment was inflicted by Rutrem, who, 
having found Bruma, tore off one of his heads 
with his nails, and since -that time he has had only 
four heads. 

But Bruma, not being satisfied with having mar- 
nied, or rather ravished his own daughter, took 
Sarassuadi, another woman to wife, who was re- 
puted to be extremely learned, and she is still held 
in great veneration among the Indians. According 
to the notions of those heathens, the god Bruma 
writes upon the forehead of every new born child, 
an account of all that shall happen to him in this 
world, and that it is not in the power of God or 
man to prevent these things from taking place. 
Thus we find that the doctrine of fatality has taken 
place in the most early ages, and even in the most 
barbarous nations, but this subject must be consider- 
ed afterwards. 

Again it is related by the Indians of Vixnu, the 
second son of Paraxacti, and also one of her hus- 
bands, that he married Laximi, who for many years 
after, was worshipped under the form of a cow, and 
sometimes a horse. The Indian women wear the 
name of Laximi in a ribbon, tied round their necks 
or arms, and it is considered asa charm for the cure 
of all sorts of diseases, and likewise to preserve them 
from all sorts of accidents. It is.said of this Vixnu, 
that he metamorphosed himself several times, which 
probably gave rise to the notion of the transmigration 
of souls, so commonly taught, both in China and 
many parts of the Mogul empire. It is added, that 
he first assumed the form and nature.of a fish, and 
although no reason was assigned for this transmig- 
ration, yet it appears evident, that the whale re- 
presents the power he is believed to have over the 
waters. The second form he assumed, was that of 
of a tortoise, and, indeed, fora very whimsical reason. 
‘Fhe Indians believe that there are seven seas in the 
world, one of which is of milk, of so delicious a 
nature, that the gods eat butter made of it. Accord- 
ingly it happened one day, that when the gods 
wanted to feast on the butter according to custom, 
they brought to the shore of the sea of milk, a high 
mountain of gold, which the heathens believe sup- 
ports the.fourteen worlds, whereof this universe is 
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composed. The uppermost part of this mountain 
served them for a resting place, over which they 
brought an adder of a monstrous size, having an 
hundred heads, which at all times support the fonr- 
teen worlds. The gods made use of this adder as a 
rope, in order to get at the butter more easily, but 
while they were attempting to procure the butter, 
the giants, who have a continual hatred against the 
gods, drew the adder on the other side with so much 
violence, that it shook the whole frame of the uni- 
verse, and sunk it so low, that Vixnu, assuming 
the form of a tortoise, placed himself under it, and 
supported it. In the mean time, the hundred-headed 
adder, being unable any longer to endure the pam 
the gods and giants had put him to, vomited upon 
the giants something of a poisonous nature, which 
killed many of them on the spot. 

The next form assumed by Vixnu, was that of a 
beautiful woman, and such of the giants as remained 
alive, fell desperately in love with her. By this ar- 
tifice, he amused the giants till the gods had cat all 
the butter, and then he vanished away in a moment 
and left them. 5 

In his third incarnation, he changed himself into 
the form of a hog, in consequence of the fullowing 
incident. One day a contest arose between the three 
gods, Bruma, Vixuu and Rutrem, coucerning the 
extent oftheir power. Rutrem undertook to go and 
hide bimself, and, at the same time, promised to 
submit himself to him who should first discover his 
head and feet. But if they could not tind his head 
and feet, then the others were to acknowledge him 
as the supreme god. Bruma and Visnn having 
given their consent, Rutrem immediately vanished, 
and hid his head and feet in places at a great distance 
from each other, where he imagined they could not 
be found. In the mean time, Bruma set out in 
search of the head, and that he might the more easily 
succeed, he transformed himself into the shape of a 
swan; but finding that he could not see any ap- 
pearance of it, he resolved to return home. But 
just as he was going to give over his search, he met 
with a thistle-flower, which came and saluted him 
iv avery courteous manner, and shewed him the 
place where Rutremhad hidhis head. {mmediately 
Bruma ran to the place, wherehe found his brother's 
head, who was vexed to think that what he imagined 
to be impossible, had been discovered. Rutrem, ex- 
asperat@l against the flower, pronounced a curse 
upon it, forbidding it ever tocome into his presence ; 
and this is the reason why his followers will not per- 
mit thistles to be brought into their temples in any 
part of the East-Indies. 

The next thing to be done was to find out his 
feet, for which purpose Vixnu transformed himself 
into a hog, and ran up and down from place to place, 
digging into the bowels of the earth, but all to no 
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purpose ; for he came out of the earth like a hog as 
he went in. Heis, however, still worshipped under 
the form of a hog, and divine honours are paid to 
him, as to a celestial being. 

The next forms that Vixnu assumed, were those 
of 2 man and a lion at the same time, the circuim- 
stances of which we shall relate as they have been 
transmitted to us. Rurtrem» conceived a strong friend- 
ship for one Jranien, a mighty giant, and granted 
him the singular privilege that uo one should kill 
him either by day or by night: but this extraordi- 
nary grant, instead of having melted the giant into 
gratitude, had quite a different effect, for it made 
him proud, haughty, and insolent, and he even in- 
sisted upon being worshipped as agod. ‘To punish 
the giant, Vixun had recourse to a stratagem, he 
rushed out in the form of a cloud, and appeared 
suddenly before the giant in the shape of a monster, 
half man and half lion. This was towards evening, 
when Iranien was standing at the threshold of his 
door, Vixnu, throwing himself upon him, tore him 
to pieces, pulled out his bowels, and drank the last 
drop of his blood; but this had such an effect upon 
Vixnu’s brain, that he has remained stupid ever since. 

His fifth transformation was into a dwarf, of which 
the following account is given. During an early 
period, Magapelixacravanti, an cuormousgiant, was 
the only king upon earth, and a most blood-thirsty 
tyrant. The people addressed themselves to Vixuu, 
to be delivered from his tyranny, and he had com- 
passion upon their afflictions, and resolved to destroy 
the detestable tyrant. Accordingly he transformed 
himself into the shape of a dwarf, and went to the 
city where the tyrant kept his court, begging of him 
a grant of three fect of ground to build hinself a 
house. The tyrant was going to have granted a re- 
quest of so trifling a nature, when the morning star, 
which attended him under the character of secretary 
of state, suspected there was some treason in the 
case. It was common when requests were granted, 
for the king to take water wm lis mouth, and pour 
some of it mto the hand of the supphant, and there- 
fore the secretary, by the assistance of magic, shp- 
ped imperceptibly down the prince’s throat, in er- 
der to prevent the water he had in his mouth from 
comiug up again. 

The magic, however, had not the desired effect ; 
for the king finding something in his throat, forced 
a starp instrument into it, which put out one of the 
secretary’s eyes, and the water gushed out npon the 


head of Vixnu. Vixun, willing to take possession 
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of the place granted him, changed his form, and 
became so large that the whole earth was uot sufh- 
cient to afford room for his feet. He then said to 
the king, yon have given me three feet of earth, and 
yet the whole world can scarcely conta one of my 
feet, where am J to place the other? The tyrant 
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being sensible of his guilt, laid his head down before 
Vixnu, who, with one stroke, kicked it into the 
lowest abyss of hell. This wretehed tyrant, finding 
himself condemned to hell, begged pardon and 
merey of Vixnu; but all the favour that eould be 
shewn him was, that one day’s respite should be 
granted him annually, in order to assist at some par- 
ticular ceremonies, to be observed in commeniora- 
tion of that event, and which is still kept up by his 
followers, during the month of November; but ex- 
cepting that day, once in the year, the tyrant was to 
be punished in hell for ever. 

His sixth form was that of a man, and he was 
ealled Rameni by the people of the east, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : he subdued a great number of petty 
tyrants, and washed his hands in their blood, nor 
did he desist from fighting against them until they 
were totally destroyed. In the same form he de- 
stroyed many dreadful giants, some of whom had 
earried off his wife, and he had recourse to a most 
extraordinary stratagem, to diseover the place where 
she was concealed. He ordered all the apes in the 
country to attend him, and these animals were so 
mueh overjoyed to meet with such an opportunity 
of doing service to Vixnu, that they assembled in a 
numerous body, and joined him with their reimforee- 
ments. ‘Through the power of Vixnu, and the dex- 
terity of the apes, the giants were overcome, sub- 
dued, and destroyed; and Rameni, or Vixnu, re- 
gained his wife. 

The last form he assumed was that of a black 
man, of which the following aceount is given :— 
There was a great tyrant named Campsen, a vicious 
prinee, and a violent persecutor of all those who 
professed religion, and he had asister named Exudi. 
tt happened, that the soothsayers, having consulted 
the stars, told the king that Exudi would have eight 
children, and that he, the tyrant, would be killed 
by the youngest. This enraged him so mueh, 
ihat he destroyed seven of the children the moment 
they were born, which barbarous treatment threw 
the princess into the most violent agonies; but 
notwithstanding her affliction, she beeame preg- 
nant of the eighth child, who was no less a _per- 
son than the god Vixnu, who had artfully con- 
veyed himself into her womb. ‘This circumstance 
she was ignoraut of, and not doubting but this 
child would be murdered in the same manner as 
the others, she begged of her husband, that as soon 
as she was delivered, he would carry the child 
into some desert place, there to be preserved froin 
the fury of the king. But the king had so many 
spies, that he plaeed them every where, in order to 
murder the young prinee. In this, however, he 
was disappointed; for the father escaped with the 
child, and committed him to the care of shepherds, 
vhom he enjomed to instruct him in every thing 
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necessary, and to conceal the knowledge thereof 
from the king, 

These poor shepherds performed their duty with 
secrecy and care; but at last the king found out 
where the child was concealed, and went and laid 
hold on him, in order to murder him with his own 
hands. At that instant the ehild vanished, and in 
his room appeared a little gil, whom the tyrant at- 
tempted to kill, but all his efforts proved in vain. 
It is impossible to express the rage of the tyrant, 
wlneli was considerably inereased by the girl disap- 
pearing, laughing at his menaces, and triumphing 
over his folly. Vixnu had so much knowledge, 
that in order to prevent the tyrant from finding out 
the place of his concealment, first sucked out all the 
milk from his nurse’s breasts, and then sucked her 
blood, so thatshe died. He afterwards assumed the 
form of a shepherd, and one day having stolen a 
quantity of butter, he was detected and tied to & 
tree, where he was severely whipped ; but growing 
up toa state of maturity, he raised an army and 
defeated the tyrant Campsen, whom he slew with 
his own hands. He afterwards married two wives, 
but neither of these pleasing him, he espoused six- 
teen thousand shepherdesses as concubmes: but lest 
he should have been seourged by them in the same 
manner as was done by their fathers and relations 
while he lived amongst them, he multiplied himself 
in such a manner, that he lay with them all at one 
and the sane time, making each of them believe 
that he was a single person, and thus he secured the 
love of the whole. 

One day, while he was standing by the side of a 
pond, he saw a great number of beautiful women 
bathing themselves, and ona sudden took up all 
their clothes and carried them to the top of a tree 
which stood very near the pond; so that the wo- 
men began to consider themselves as under the ne- 
cessity of exposing their nakedness, and walking 
home in the same attitudes they came out of the 
water, to the scandal of their sex, and as a chastise- 
ment for their mprudence. 

Finding themselves in such a state of perplexity, 
and not knowing what to do, they pereeived Jarge 
leaves growing m the water, which they plucked, 
and having bound them round those parts which 


should be concealed, they all approached the tree 


where Vixnn was, begging he would restore their 
"This he refused to comply with unless 
they would Jay both their hands on his head; and 
when they had done so, the leaves fell off, and they 
appeared stark naked, whieh was just what he 
wanted, and the only motive for carrying off their 
clothes. Bad as the god was, he restored the 
clothes, and the women went home in triumph; but 
still the people believe he will yet assume another 
fonn, ‘They imagine he is to come in the shape 
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of a horse, but till such time as that metamor- 
phosis shall take place, he is to wallow in a sea 
of milk, laying his head in the most delicious man- 
ner on a beautiful snake, which at the same time 
is to serve him both as a pillow and a bed. ‘There 
are many other ridiculous stories told concerning 
Vixnu, whieli are not necessary to be repeated ; 
but from the whole history of lis transactions we 
may learn, that carnal notions of religion lead to 
carnal notions of God, and that those who ean as- 
cribe the worst of passtons to those objects whom 
they worship with a religious veneration, are even 
beneath the dignity of those who profess no more 
than natural knowledge. 


An account of the Indian god Rutrem. 


Rutrem, the third son of Parasacti, is much re- 
spected by the people of that country; and yet 
from the aceounts of him that have been transmit- 
ted tous, he must have been rather an object of 
detestation than of worship. He married Parvardi, 
daughter of a king of the mountains, with whom he 
lived a thousand years; but his two brothers, Brama 
and Vixnu, having disapproved of the match, ga- 
thered together the thirty thonsand millions of gods, 
and) went in search of him. Accordingly he was 
found, and being dragged away from his wife, wan- 
dered up and down the world, spending his time in 
all sorts of lewduess. One day as he was walking 
along, the earth gave him a son with seven heads ; 
but as there was no nurse to be procured, the seven 
stars undertook the office, and the monster was eal- 
ted Camarassuammi, which signifies “the son of 
the Lord.” Parvardi, diseonsolate for the loss of 
Rutrem, went every where in search of him; and 
one day while she was bathing, she begged the 
gods would give her a son; which request was 
complied with, for a child dropped out of the sweat 
of her forehead, .whom she named Viuayaguien, 
the meaning of which was, “he had no God.” In 
the mean time, Rutrem returned to his house, and 
finding the child, whom he knew not to be his own, 
beeame excessively enraged; but when he was told 
of the miraculous manner in which he was born, 
his hatred was turned into love, and he resolved to 
treat him as if he had been his own son, or rather 
to make him a god. 

‘The king of the mountains made a solemn feast 
and sacrifice, to which the gods were invited; but 
Rutrem, his son-in-law, was not, which aggravated 
him so much, that he went to the place where his 
father-inJaw was regailing his guests, and laying 
hold of one of the gods, he tore off from his head 
a handful of hair, which he threw upon the 
ground, and immediately a giant of an enormous 
size started up, The moment the monster appear- 


ed, he reached up his hand to the firmament, and 
struck the sun with such violence, that he kuocked 
out all his teeth; for which reason the Indians offer 
nothing to the sun but what ean be eaten withont 
teeth, such as butter, milk, ripe fruits, pap, &e. 
But not satisfied with kuocking out the teeth of the 
sun, he lkewise bruised the moon in such a man- 
ner, that the marks are visible at present. Ile then 
killed several of the guests, among whom was 
young Vinayaguien, whose head was eut olf and 
thrown to the dogs. Rutrem afflicted to find that 
the giant was one of his own natural children, and 
finding that it was not m his power to replace the 
head of Vinayaguien, he cut off the head of an cle- 
phant, and fixed it so artfully on the shoulders of 
Vinayaguien, that the life was restored, and Rutrem 
immediately ordered hts son to go and rove up and 
down through the world in search of a wife, upon 
this condition, however, that he should not marry 
till he could tind one equal in beauty to his beloved 
mother Parvardi. 

For this reason, the East-Indian Pagans always 
represent Vinayaguien with an eclephaut’s head; and 
they tell us, that he has never yet found a womau 
in beauty equal to his mother. Sometime after this, 
Rutrem, by the command of the gods, set out in 
search of his brother Bruma, who had transformed 
himself into the shape of a stag, and cohabited with 
his own daughter in the forests, in a most seandal- 
ous manner; and at last meeting with him, he cut 
off one of his heads, whieh had such an effect upon 
him, that: for some time he became distracted. In 
the midst of his afflictions, and in order to afford 
him some consolation, Rutrem married the river 
Ganges, which was represented nnder the form of 
a beautiful woman; but he had no children by her, 
because he was castrated. 

At that time there was a giant named Paimejuran, 
who for several years had undergone a severe pe~ 
nance, for having offended Rutrem; but becoming 
sensible of his folly, desired to be absolved. ‘This 
favour was granted him, with the privilege of re- 
ducing eyery thing to ashes upon which he laid his 
hands; a circumstance which gave Rutrem great 
uneasiness; but his brother Vixnu came at that 
moment to his assistance. Wixnu assumed the shape 
of a most beautiful woman, and the giant fell despe- 
rately in love with her, and forgot all thoughts of 
lutrem, who was enjoying himself in a peaceful 
manner. 

The amorous giant, net apprised of the snare 
that had been laid for him, went to bathe himself 
in the Ganges; but no sooner had he raised his 
hands to his head, than he was reduced to ashes. 
Vixnn, who had performed this exploit, quitted 
the shape of a woman and assumed his usual form ; 
but at the same time told his brother what he had 
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done towards his preservation. At that instant Ru- 
trem came out ofa nut shell, where he had con- 
cealed himself, and told his brother he would be 
more circumspect for the future. He begged his 
brother would appear to him under the same form 
as he had done to the giant; but this part of his 
request was denied, because Vixnu was no stranger 
to his amorous disposition. This however did not 
satisfy Rutrem ; for his brother was obliged to ap- 
pear before hin in the form of a beautiful woman. 
At the sight of so lovely an object, he forgot all his 
fortitude, and seemed to be entirely absorbed in 
Jove. Just at that instant a child appeared in the 
arms of Vixnu, whieh was to be considered as the 
son of Rutrem. This may serve to shew what are 
the leading principles among the heathen nations in 
the East-Indies; and now we shall go on to describe 
their practices in a more particular manner. 

These idolators are divided into many different 
tribes, or casts, and some of them differ consider- 
ably in their religious worship, but all their priests 
are called Bramins. They are divided into two sorts, 
first, such as attend their temples, to offer up sacri- 
fices; and, secondly, those who live single, and af- 
fect great austerity, All the children of these In- 
dians are considered as unclean ten days after their 
birth. On the eleventh day, they cleanse all the ves- 
sels in the house. On the twelfth day, they light the 
sacred fire Homam, and repeat certain prayers, after 
which they give the child its name. 

In their marriages they are very superstitious, and 
pay much regard to omens. ‘The consent of the pa- 
rents being obtained, anda fortunate day appointed, 
the parties meet, with the relations, when the bride- 
groom throws three handfuls of rice on the head of 
the bride, and she does the same to him. ‘Then 
they are washed, and the Bramin pronounces a 
blessing on them. Part of the ceremony is per- 
formed by the father’s putting water in the bride’s 
hand, with a piece of money, telling her, she is 
now become the property of another, and he has no 
more power oyer her. The bridegroom hangs a 
ribbon to the bride’s neck with a piece of money 
at the end of it, -during which ceremony the Bra- 
min prays; and in the evening the parties are, 
by torch light, -carried home in a sedan by four 
men, when the whole is concluded by music and 
feasting. 

When a person is taken ill, a Bramin comes and 
prays with him. They believe that two spirits, one 
good and the other bad, attend at the hour of death ; 
and if the person has been good, he is carried away 
ina flying chariot, but if he has been wicked, the 
evil spirit carries lim away to be judged according 
to his works. He is then sent back to rove about 
the earth ten days in the shape of a magpye; and 
tur this reason, thexe people always after the death of 


their relations feed a magpye ten deys, imagining 
that a human soul may be in it. 

The instant a man dies, his beard is shaved, his 
whole body is washed clean, line is put into his 
mouth, and the women rnb his face over with rice. 
Then a Bramin preaches a sermon to the relations, 


‘and asks the widow of the deceased whether she is 


willing to be burnt along with her husband. If she 
refuses to be burnt, then she is not forced to it; but 
in a religious sense, she is considered as an impostor, 
and in temporal things she is discarded by every one, 
so that she has no prospect before her besides that of 
dying for want. When she consents, she is visited 
by the Bramins, who tell her, that she will meet 
with her husband the moment she expires, and that 
they will be eternally happy together. 

Near the house where the deceased lived, a vast 
heap of wood is piled up, and the body laid upou it. 
The woman is then conducted to the funeral pile, 
accompanied by her relations and some Bramius; 
and if she is fearful, they say all they can to encou- 
rage her. When she arrives at the pile, she washes 
herself in a pool of clear water, and then her jewels 
and ornaments are taken off. The Bramins pray 
with her, and she gives them money, after which 
she wraps herself up in a yellow shroud, aud walks to 
the place where her deceased husband’s body lays ; 
she takes in her hand a pot of oil, which she pours 
upon her head; and then the wood being set fire to, 
faggots are thrown over her, and the whole soon 
reduced to ashes. It is difficult to find out when this 
horrid practice first took place; but that what is 
here related is matter of fact, will appear from the 
testimony of those of the European nations, who 
have visited India within these few years. 

In mourning for the dead they have various cere- 
monies, the principal of which is, shaving the beard; 
and all the slaves of the deceased are to comply 
with this‘custom. The ashes of the deceased are all 
carefully gathered up and thrown into the Ganges; 
for the waters of that river are considered as having 
something in them of a virtuons and holy nature. Lf 
the persons burnt were of an elevated rank, pagods 
or temples are frequently erected on the place where 
the pile had been reared. 

The secular Bramins are obliged to observe seve- 
ral ceremonies, such as getting out of bed two hours 
before the sin rises, and repeating several prayers to 
their gods, after which they wash themselves, and 
sit down on a carpet with their faces turned to the 
east or to the north, but never to the west or south. 
The reason why they turn to the east is, because the 
sun rises in it, and towards the north, because they 
believe that some of their gods have their residence 
in that quarter of the heavens, so that those places 
are always considered by them as holy, and that they 
ought to be respected. 
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The first part of their worship consists im singing 
some hymns to the praise of their gods, and bathing 
themselves either in the Ganges or in some other 
consecrated river ; but if they have not time to go to 
the river, they bathe at home. Being dressed, they 
again sit dawn, and poursome spring water into the 
hollow of their hands, and throw it upon their 
mouths. This being done, they repeat the twenty- 
four names of their gods, at the same time touch- 
ing so many parts of their bodies. Such are the 
most common ceremonies of the secnlar Bramins, 
or in other words, the common officiating priests ; 
but m the second place, those of their regulars or 
hermits, are so austere, that had we not clear 
proofs of the truth of it, we would be apt to doubt 
whether such a body of people ever existed in the 
world. 

These regular Bramins are a set of men, who, un- 
der pretensions to the most superior sanctity, inflict 
on themselves the most severe corporeal punishments, 
believing that this will obtain the favour and appro- 
bation of their gods. Some of them make asolemn 
vow to walk with a square grate, or collar of iron 
round their necks, weighing twenty-four pounds, 
nor is it to be removed, either day or night, till such 
time as they have procured, by begging, as mnch 
money as will build an hospital. 

Others of them erect a pole, almost in the form of 
a gibbet, to which they tie themselves, aud swing 
over a slow fire, during the space of a whole hour, 
taking care to have the fire constantly fed with fuel. 
This is done in hononr of an idol, called Eswara, 
who is believed to have great rewards to bestow ina 
future state, on all such as cheerfully submit to 
austere rites of that nature. 

A third sort get themselves chained to the foot of 
a tree, and remain in that position during the rest of 
their lives, being supplied with herbs anda bottle of 
water daily, from the neighbouring villages; for the 
people consider them as beings, far supcrior to com- 
mon mortals. 

A fourth sort walk in pairs together, carrying 
heavy iron chains, one end of which are fixed to 
their legs, and the other to their shoulders. Some 
have nails struck through the soles of their shoes, 
and notwithstanding the severity of the pain, they 
will often walk with them several days together. 

The inhabitants of all nations in the universe be- 
lieve in the necessity of an atonement for sm, before 
men can be justified by the Supreme Being; and 
although very unworthy notions have been formed 
concerning the existence of such an essential point 
i religion, yet it does not follow that the principle 
itself is false. Nay, itrather proves the coutrary, 
for there is something in every man’s conscience 
which points out to him that he has offended God, 
and that son atonement must be imade, cither by 
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himself or by another. Now these heathens in In- 
dia believe, that an atonement has been made for 
their sins, aud they are to have the choice of en- 
joving the benefit of it on two conditions: either 
they are to visit several holy cities at a vast distance 
from each other; or secondly, they are declared to 
be absolved, in consequence of their repeating the 
names of their gods twenty-four times every day. 
Such as visit the holy places, offer up a sacrifice ; 
and on the tail of the victim is written the name of 
the peniteut, with the nature of his offence. This 
practice seems to have been universal in ancient 
times ; it was so among the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Carthagenians, and the Jews; and the prophet 
Isaiah alludes to it, when he says of Christ, ‘¢ Sure- 
ly he hath borne our gricfs, and carried our sorrows.” 
Isaiah iii. 4. 

The Bramins believe, that there are in heaven 
five different states or degrees of glory, to which 
the souls of virtuous persons are conveyed after 
death. The first cf these mansions is called Noar- 
cam, where the king of the gods resides, with a 
great number of wives and concubines. ‘The se- 
cond is Vaicundam; and there Vixnu resides with 
his wives, and a certain bird, somewhat like a 
hawk, upon which he rides as on a horse. ‘The 
Bramins teach, that all the virtuous followers of 
Vixnu go into this habitation when they die, and 
where their natures are changed, so as to resemble 
that of their god. 

The third mansion is Cailasam, and this they be- 
lieve to be a very high monntain of silver, situated 
towards the north, and inhabited by Rutrem, with 
his wife and all his concubines, and a bull upon 
which he rides. The Bramins teach, that all the 
worshippers of Rutrem go to this place when they 
die, where they are for ever happy in beholding 
the countenance of their god. Some are employed 
in cooling him with fans, others in holding gold 
spitting-boxes to him, some in holding lighted 
torches during the night, and others in brmging him 
whatever necessaries he wants. 

The fourth mansion of glory is called Brumalo- 
gam; and there Bruma resides with his wife Saras- 
suadi, attended by a large swan, on which he rides 
abroad ; for this god is said to be much addicted to 
travelling. 

s\bove all these, is the fifth seat of glory, where 
the first principle of all things resides. All those 
who have lived the most innocent and exemplary 
lives, are watted hither after death, where they are 
for ever united to their god. 

With respect to hell, the Indians believe that it is 
situated at a vast distance below this world, and that 
there is a president in it called Yhamadar, who has 
a secretary, named Nitragupten; who during the 
life of a man, writes down all his good or bad acs 
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tions, and presents his memorial to the president, 
the moment the soul of the deceased, comes before 
him. This infernal president is said ‘to be very just 
and equitable, and distributes rewards and punish- 
ments, according to merits ordemerits. Some souls 
are, according to their notions, sent back to inhabit 
other bodies in this world, while others are tor- 
meuted in the most cruel manner in hell. If a dy- 
ing person takes hold of a cow by the tail, and the 
Bramin pours a little water into his hand, and re- 
ceives a small sum of money; then when he comes 
to cross the dreadful fiery river, which separates 
earth from eternity, the cow will, by his laying 
hold of her tail, carry him safe over. 

It is considered as incumbent upon all those who 
would be considered as faithful Bramins, to go 
frequently on pilgrimages to the temples of their 
gods; and when they arrive, they are enjoined to 
perform several penatces of a very austere nature. 
Some of them slash themselves in the most unmer- 
ciful manner with knives, to make an atonement 
for their crimes, imagining that will be the utmost 
satisfaction to their gods. Others confine them- 
selves in cages, which are placed on the top of a 
pole, and the penitent, having no room to tum 
himself, is tortured with the most excrtclating 
pain. Tn his sight are placed the figures of two 
idols, whom he 1s obliged to adore all the time he 
remains in that painful situation. Some are to 
spend their whole time in feeding birds, it being ge- 
nerally imagined that souls reside in them. ‘Some 
plunge themselves into the Ganges, in hopes of 
being devoured by crocodiles; and others murder 
themselves at the altars of their gods. 

Great part of their religious service consists in 
dancing, a practice of very great antiqnity. In 
their temples, the men and women dance together, 
using the most indecent postures, which serve as a 
stimulation to all manner of debanchery ; but this 
is exactly consistent with the notions they form of 
the attributes of their idols. ‘They adore serpents in 
the most religious manner, becanse they believe 
them to be inhabited by departed spirits, and they 
foretel great success in consequence of meeting them 
on a journey. Many of their children are named 
after particular sorts of serpents; and when they 
find adders in their houses, they offer them milk, 
and beg of them to depart in peace; but when the 
reptiles do not obey, they send for all the Bramins 
in the neighbourhood, who offer up prayers to 
their gods to take them away; it being contrary to 
their law to do them any injury. 

When they pitch upon a field where they intend 
to build a pagod or temple, they tum a cow loose 
in it towards evening, leaving her to range at large 
till the morning. As soon as the sun rises, they 
search narrowly around the field to discover the 


place where the cow laid herself down, and on that 
spot they erect their temple. 

In all their temples, cow’s dung is spread over 
the floor, for they have such a veneration for that 
animal, that in all their sacrifices they pour some of 
its milk on their altars. Their priests, like the 
heathen Greeks and Romans, pretend that their gods 
have oracles, by which they can foretel future 
events, and this notion is believed by the people. 
When several persons have been suspected of steal- 
ing any thing, but the guilty cannot be fixed on, 
the priest write the names on different pieces of pa- 
per, and lay them down before the altar in a circu- 
lar form, after which they invoke the oracle, and 
withdraw, having locked the doors, that no person 
can get in. When they return, and find any of 
the papers removed, that person whose name is np-’ 
on it, is declared to be the criminal. It is common 
for their priests when they address their oracles, to 
feign themselves in convulsion fits, and remain in 
seemingly great agonies some hours. ‘Then after 
some groans, they “stand up and tell the people what 
was revealed to them by the oracle. 

They observe several festivals, particularly a sort 
of carnival which Jasts several days; during which 
they assemble in vast erowds together, and dance to 
all such tunes as they are acquainted with. The 
Bramins attend in their garments, having their heads 
covered with something like horns standing up- 
right. This feast lasts twenty-four days, and be- 
sides it they have a feast of eleven days each month. 
They are on these feasts to eat only a handful of 
beans, pease, or fruits, with about a spoonful of milk, 
and this they must take towards the evening. 

With respect to learning among the Bramins, it 
consists in teaching the pupils a language named 
Hanscrit, which not being known among “the lower 
orders of the people, may be considered as the 
Jearmmed languages are to the Europeans. ‘The book 
written in this langnage is called holy, aud is ex- 
actly the same to them as the bible isto us. The 
Bramius say, that this book contains the first Jan- 
guage ever spoken in the world; yet although it is 
acknowledged to be of very great antiquity, “Tt can- 
not, by any means, reacli so ) far back as the time 
of Moses. 

Having made themselves masters of this work, 
which is extremely difficult, because they have no 
good grammar, they next proceed to study the 
purnance, which is a sort of commentary upon it, 
containing many things that havebeen handed down 
by tradition. 

As there are different sects among the Bramins 
in religion, so they have six sects of philosophers, 
and one of these is cousidered in the same manner 
as we do atheists. ‘They have no skill in anatomy, 
and as to their tables of astronomy and chronology, 
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they are not worth mentioning. When the moon 
is eclipsed, they believe she is fighting with a black 
ugly devil. They imagine the might is created by 
the sun’s withdrawing himself’ behind a mountain, 
where he retires to rest, and in the moruing makes 
his appearance. 

Such is the religion of the principal tribes who 
form the vast empire of the Great Mogul; and 
when we consider the deplorable state to which they 
are reduced, with respect to the knowledge of the 
true God, it must fill us with sorrow to reflect, that 
so many of our fellow-creatures are still unacqnaint- 
ed with the gospel. During the last century, the 
pious Mr. Boyle procured a person at a great ex- 
pense, to translate the new testament mto their lan- 
guage, and had many printed copies of it sent over 
to the European settlements in the East Indies. ‘The 
kings of Denmark have been ata great expense in 
sending missionaries among them; but it does not 
appear that ever the right methods were attempted. 

It is long since we have had settlements in differ- 
ent parts of the East Indies; but our merchants 
have been too intent in-acquiring Immense fortunes, 
to nse any means towards promoting the salvation 
of thousands of immortal souls, who are still sitting 
in darkness, and in the region and shadow of death. 
Tt would be much to their honour, and equally so to 
their interest, to have books translated into their 


own langnage, that the pcople, seeing the purity of 
our religion, would not only embrace it, but would 
enter into a commercial state of friendship with us. 
‘This would be a more glorious action than subduing 
an empire, or acquiring as much money as would 
purchase one. 

Wherever the arms of heathen Rome subdued 
the people with the loss of their liberties, they re- 
ceived a double advantage. First, they became po- 
lite, and acquired the knowledge of the arts and 
sciences: and secondly, after the reign of the empe- 
ror Constantine the Great, they embraced the Chris- 
tian religion. The Jesuits have made many converts 
to popery, among the heathens im different parts of 
the world; but the Jesuits are not properly qualified 
for making converts, and the rites and ceremonies 
of the church of Rome caunot make much im- 
pression on those who have ceremonies as gaudy of 
their own. 

Upon the whole, this is a very serious, a very im- 
portant subject, and ought to be attended to, espe- 
cially by those persons who have acquired opulent 
fortunes in the East Indies. Would they enjoy a 
blessing upon them, and transmit them to their 
children, let them do something towards enlighten- 
ing the minds of those persons who, if properly in- 
structed, might become ornaments of society, of 
human nature, and of Christianity. 
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Cura, one of the most extensive empires in 
the world, is situated in the northern and eastern 
parts of «sia, and has been long famous for the 
knowledge of many curious arts with which we 
Europeans are still but little acquainted. ‘They pro- 
fess to have an exact uninterrupted genealogy of 
kings during a series of twenty-four thousand years, 
which is upwards of eighteen thousand years before 
the Mosaic account of the creation. For this, how- 
ever, they have no other authority besides tradition, 
and it is well known, little regard should be paid to 
what is not supported by written evidence. 

It is true they have books, containing the whole 
accounts of these genealogies; but these hooks were 
compiled in latter times, nor should any regard be 
paid to them. ‘That they are a people of great an- 
tiquity, little doubt can remain, and probably a co- 
lony was settled there soon after the deluge, altho’ 
we never find them mentioned m ancient history, 
but perhaps they are spoken of under another name. 


Some have supposed them to be a colony from an- 
cient Egypt, because of their religious rites and 
ceremonies being m many respects the same; but 
this is altogether improbable, wheu we consider the 
vast distance there is between Egypt and China.— 
Sunilarity of religious sentiments is no proof; for 
in ancient times there were but few differences 
among idolators, concerning the nature of worship; 
some of them were more gross than others, but ull 
of them were bad enough. 

Eusebius says, that Christianity was first preached 
to the Indians, by St. Thomas the Apostle; and the 
Jesuits say, that there are still some remains of itm 
China, at least that they have a traditional account ; 
but if ever that apostle was in China, and preached 
the gospel, it was either rejected or not much re- 
menibered afterwards. At present, and for many 
years, the Chinese have becn gross idolators, and 
pay divine honours to many gods, particularly to 
Fo or Foe, who for his great and illustrious actions, 
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was deificd and worshipped above a thousand years 
before Christ’s incarnation. 

The account the Chinese give of this Foe, is,.that 
he was born in that part of their empire which they 
call Chung tien Cho, and that he was the.son of a 
king, that his mother, while she was with cluld of 
him, dreamed that she had swallowed an elephant. 
As soon as he was born, he stood upright, and 
walked seven paces, pointing with one hand to hea- 
ven, and with the other to the earth, uttering, at 
the same time, the followimg words, “There is 
none in heaven, or on earth, that ought to be adored 
but myself.’ When he was only turned of seven- 
teen, he married three wives; and two years after- 
wards retired to.a solitary place, where he put him- 
self under the direction of four phiiosophers ; under 
their tuition he learned all they could teach him, 
and at. thirty, being divinely inspired, he considered 
himself as a god. He soon after began to work the 
most wonderful miracles, of whieh the Chinese re- 
date a great number, and they have whole volumes 
giving an account of them. He is said to have, in 
the compass of a few years, gained over to his no- 
tions eighty thousand disciples, ;whom he sent to 
teach his doctrines throvghout the empire of China. 
_ Ten of those disciples were of a much higher rank 
than the. others, and it is said, that they published 
upwards of five thousand volumes of their master’s 
works, Finding himself near death, he told his dis- 
ciples, that till that moment he had concealed the 
truth of his doctrine, but now he would make it 
public to them, “ Learn then (said he) that the 
principle of all things is emptiness and nothing; from 
nothing all things proceeded, and-into nothing all will 
return, and this is the end of all our hopes.” 

However, some of his disciples adhered to what 
he had formerly taught them, and the doctrine they 
now teach is directly opposite to Atheism. ‘The 
rest of his disciples abode by this impostor’s dying 
words, which laid the foundation of many of those 
ridiculous ceremonies which now prevail in China. 
~ Many stories were told after his death, namely, 
that he had been-born eight thonsand:times, that his 
soul had passed through the bodies of many different 
animals, and that he had appeared in the shape of an 
ape, an elephant, a dragon, &c. In consequence 
of these ridiculous stories, all those animals through 
which-his soul was said to have passed, were after- 
warts worshipped as gods. 

In every province in China, there are temples 
erected on mountains, where the people go in pil- 
arimage to worship, and some of these are held in 
greater esteem than others. When these pilgrims 
atrive at the foot of the monntains, they kneel down, 
cand do so at every step as they ascend. During the 
whole of the procession, they sing hymns in honour 
vf Foe; but as there are two sects among them, 


violent enemies to each other, so it often happen 
that they quarrel before they reach the temple. 

The first doctrine taught by Foe, is called the ex- 
terior, and consists of some very good rules of mo- 
rality, namely, that there is.a great difference between 
good and evil, and that there are rewards and punish- 
ments in future state: that the good Foe, was born 
to save the world and expiate the sins of men; that 
there are five precepts to be observed, namely, that 
no living creature is to be killed; not to steal any 
thing from another; to abstain from all sorts of im- 
purity; the fourth prohibited lying; and the fifth 
forbad the drinking of wine. To these they added 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and this 
is still believed by the generality of the people. 

With respect to the interior doctrine, very few are 
suffered to be made acquainted with its mysteries. It 
1s the same as that tanght by Foe, in the last moments 
of his life, and which some of his disciples have 
endeavoured to propagate. As was said before, 
they teach that nothing is the principle of all things. 
That beings differ only according to their shapes and 
qualities ; and, that in order to become like the first 
quality, we must accustom ourselves to do nothing, 
and to desire nothing, to see nothing, and to thimk 
of nothing. That all holiness consist m being re- 
duced to one original nothing, when all the faculties 
of the soul shall be dissolved. They add further, 
that when a man has once attained to this happy 
state, he will be perfect withont being in want of 
any thing. 

Some of those who pretend to knowledge among 
the Chinese, having embraced this stupid senseless 
system of atheism, and among others the emperor 
Kao Isong resigned his crown to his son, that he 
might have an opportunity of studying it in order to 
be like the god Foe. 

Another of the Chinese idols is called Chim Hoam, 
and always worshipped as the guardian of cities. 
There is an ordinance in China, that all public ma- 
gistrates, when they enter upon office, shall go in 
procession to the temple of this idol, and sacrifice to 
him candles, perfumes, wine, flowers, and the flesh 
of different animals, ‘This ceremony they are like- 
wise to repeat twice every year, upon pain of incur- 
ring the emperor’s displeasure, and being suppended 
from their offices. And when they take possession 
of their places, they are obliged to swear, before. 
this idol, that they will do justice to every man, 
otherwise they are to be severely punished. 

Chines, is a name given toa great number of idols 
in China, which are not in the shape of any living 
creature, but as tempies built in the form of a pyra- 
mid. The Pagans have such a veneration for these 
idols, or rather pyramids, that when they purchase 
a slave, they carry him before one of them, and pray 
that if he shall desert the service of bis master, that 
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he may be devoured by tygers. This keeps the poor 
wretches im much awe, for althongh they are often 
cruelly treated, yet they are afraid to run away. 

In the province of Takien, near the walls of the 
city of Fohicu, is one of those chines nine stories high. 
It is biilt in the form of anoctagon, and its perpen- 
dicular height is nine hundred cubits. It is adorned 
avith several curious figures, and the whole of the 
outside is faced with porcelam. ‘There is at every 
story a colonade of marble, surrounded by an iron 
balustrade, which gives the whole a most splendid 
appearanee, and on the top is a gilt idol. 

Vhe Clninese, hke the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
have gods whom they imagine superintended all their 
public affairs, each having his own department. 
Uhns Ti-Can is considered as the supreme director 
of their treasures, and who conduets the dispensing 
of their riches. 1]is image is placed on a very high 
altar, with a crown on his head and a seeptre im his 
hand, the whole being gilt over; so that it makes a 
most glorious appearance when the suu shines. 
Eight images, as his attendants, stand aronnd him, 
all dressed and decorated in the same manner; and 
on the walls of the tcmple are displayed the punish- 
ments of the dammed in hell. Above the idol is in- 
scribed in letters of gold, ‘“ He who shall humble 
himself, and say his prayers a thousand times before 
me, shall be delivered from these torments.” 

Ram, a god much worshipped by the people of 
China, is greatly esteemed by those of a lower rank. 
It is said that while on earth, he was a noted perse- 
cutor, and made so many converts to the doctrines 
of transmigration, that, after his death, he wns ho- 
noured as a god. It is further added, that he passed 
through no less than four-score thousand transmi- 
grations, in the last of which he appeared under the 
shape of a white clephant, and by that symbol he is 
now worshipped in all his temples. It is generally 
believed, that he was one of the chief disciples of 
Foe, in the exterior form of doctrine, because all 
his followers profess those sentiments. His temples 
are for the most part in the country, and the sacri- 
tices offered up to him consist of the fruits of the 
earth, milk, vegetables, and such other things as 
the seasons will produee. 

As all ancient heroes were deified among the hea- 
thens, so the Chinese tell us that Quante-Cong, 
their first prince and law-giver, was, for his great 
actions, made a god. He was the first who intro- 
duecd among them the fashion of wearing decent 
apparel ; for before his time they were accnstomed 
to go almost naked. He bronght them under some 
sort of a regal form of govermment, and prevailed 
upon them to build towns and cities. For this rea- 
son, in all the temples dedicated to him, he is re- 
presented under a most gigantic form, and sittmg on 
a table, with a taper placed before him. On the 
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table several books are placed, and behind him stands 
his attendant Linchevu, in appearance equally as 
forniidable as himself. 

Cang-y is worshipped among the Chinese as the 
god of the lower heavens, and it is belicved by them 
that he has the power of life anddeath. He has al- 
ways three ministering spirits to attend him; the 
first of whom sends down rain to refresh and nou- 
vish the earth; the seceond is the god of the sea, to 
whom all their navigators make vows, and perform 
them upon their return home; and the third presides 
over births, and is called the god of war. It is pro- 
bable that some ancient astronomer among the Chi- 
nese was, aud still is, worshipped under this name, 
especially when we find him represented as the god 
of the lower heavens. 

The religion and philosophy of the Chinese are 
so blended together, that there 1s no such thing as 
separating them; they partake of each other, nor 
is there any great difference, as will appear from 
what we are now going to relate concerning a sect 
among them, who seem to have been a sort of epi- 
enreans, that did not pay much regard to moral du- 
ties. This sect is named Tao-ssee, and owes its 
rise to one Lao-KKuin, who accortling to the account 
delivered to us by his diseiples, was not born till 
forty years after his conception. He is said to have 
been an eminent philosopher, and there are many 
books of his still extant, replete with the finest 
maxinis of morality ; and yet those who pretend to 
be his disciples, are considered by many of the 
Chinese as no better than atheists or epicnreans. 
They boast that they can make a liquor whieh will 
make them immortal, and are persuaded thal by the 
assistance of spirits whom they invoke, they can 
obtain all things. Some of the Chinese mandarins 
were so stnpid as to believe that they could avoid 
death, and several of the emperors gave countenance 
to that notion. This sect flourished many years in 
China; but unless it be among the vulgar, they have 
now fallen much into disrepute. 

The Chinese worship a goddess whom they call 
Puzza, and of whom their priests give the following 
account. "They say that three nymphs came down 
from heaven to wash themselves in a river, but 
searce had they got into the water, before the herb 
Lotos appeared on one of their garments, with its 
coral fruit npon it. They were surprized to think 
from whence it could proceed: and the nymph, up- 
on whose garment it was, could not resist the temp- 
tation of indulging herself nv tasting it. But by 
thus cating some of it, she became pregnant and 
was delivered of a boy, whom she brought up, and 
then returned to heaven. He afterwards beeame a 
great man, a conqueror and legislator; and the 
nymph was afterwards worshipped under the name 
of Puzza, She is represented as sitting on the 
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flower Lotos, and has sixteen hands armed with 
knives, swords, halberts, books, fruits, plants, wheels, 
goblets, vials, and many other things needless to be 
mentioned. . 

Phelo, another of their ilols, is worshipped be- 
cause he first discovered the making salt; but his 
ungrateful countrymen not making him that recom- 
pence which his merits entitled him to for so useful 
an invention, he left them in great indignation, and 
nevcr was heard of afterwards. ‘They have a festival 
in honour of his memory, in the beginning of June, 
upon which occasion they adorn their houses with 
boughs of trees. At the same time they fit out ves- 
sels, in which they sail round the coast, singing 
hymns, and calling aloud for their beloved Phelo. 

Besides the sects and gods already mentioned, 
there are many others in China, particularly the 
sect of Laotun, who is said to have been born six 
hundred years before Christ. ‘This impostor boast- 
ed himself to be the offspring of heaven; and in 
order to make his disciples believe this story, he 
said that he had lam concealed in his mother’s 
womb fourscore and one years, and that the moment 
before she expired, he issued out of her, through 
a passage in her left side, nade by himself. He 
soon gained a great number of followers, because 
he taught them many things agrecable to their lusts 
aud passions. 

The principal parts of his doctrmes were, that 
God was corporeal, and that he sat at ease and peace 
in heaven, governing the world by subordinate 
deities. Ele taught that all happiness consisted in 
pleasure, and was confined to this life. his no- 
tion induced his disciples to do every thing they 
could imagine to prevent death, by prolonging life 
till the latest period. It was this that first induced 
them to study chemistry, as the grand preservative 
of life, and for some time, they were so vain as to 
believe they would never die. But mstead of pro- 
longing life, they shortened it, by giving themselves 
up to drunkenness, uncleanness, and every sort of 
debauchery they could think of. 

The morals of the people of China having been 
shockingly corrupted by the errors and blasphemies 
of these impostors, a person arose to reform all the 
abuses-that had crept in, whether relating to govern- 
ment, religion, morals or philosophy. This illus- 
trious person was Confucius, a man, noble by birth, 
of a sweet natural temper, and adorned by a liberal 
education. According to the best accounts, he was 
born about four hundred and fifty years before the 
icarnation of our Saviour, and we shall here relate 
what is said concerning him. 

The Chinese priests told the Jesuits, that as soon 
as Confucius was born, two dragons came to guard 
him against all sorts of harm; and that the stars 
bowed down to salute him. When he was about 
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seventeen years of age, he made a most judicious 
choice of the best ancient authors, and made an ex- 
tract from them of every thing that was valuable to- 
wards improving his mind. When he was about 
twenty, he married and had a son, but soon after 
parted with his wife, lest she should interrupthim in 
his studies. 

Having acquired a large share of knowledge, he 
was solicited to act as a civil magistrate ; but not re- 
lishing that employment, he openeda school for the 
instruction of youth, and we are told he had no less 
than five thousand pnpils. ‘These he divided ito 
classes, seventy of whom assisted him in teaching the 
higher classes, and one hundred and fifty instructed 
the younger ones. He laid down excellent precepts 
for the regulation of their conduct in the practice of 
virtue, whether civil or social, and he prevailed with 
the women not to wear any thing ungraceful, or un- 
becoming their sex. 

In study, and in the practice of every virtue, pub- 
lic and private, this great man lived till he was 
seventy years of age, and at last died of grief, when 
he beheld many corruptions that had taken place 
among his disciples. But although litde regard was 
paid to his precepts when alive, yet the highest ho- 
nours were shewn to him after his death. The 
whole empire went into mourning for him. 

He left many books behind him, which, consi- 
dering the tine and place, when and where he lived, 
and besides that he was a heathen, one will be 
surprized to find in them so many fine sentiments, 
respecting moral duties. ‘These pieces, or extracts 
from them, are to be found in the first volume of 
Duhald’s history of China. 

It is generally allowed that the Chinese, like all 
other heathens, acknowledge that there is one uni- 
versal Supreme Being; but they admit that there 
are many demi-gods who act under him. We have 
already given an account of the sect of Foe, some 
times called Nekia, and we shall now proceed to 
describe the manner in which they offer up sacri- 
fices to Confucius, and in general to the rest of 
their idols. There are several temples erected for 
this illustrious person, and all those temples are 
built in the form of obelisks or pyramids. 

The governor of the city where the temple stands, 
is always the sacrificing priest, and he is assisted by 
all the learned men in the neighbourhood, who 
meet the evening before the sacrifice is performed, 
and provide rice and all sorts of grain, which are 
set on a table before the altar of Confucius. A table 
is placed in the court before the temple, illuminated 
with wax tapers, fire for the sacrifice, and rich 
perfumes. He then makes choice of hogs, and 
such other beasts as are to be sacrificed, by pouring 
wine on their ears, and if they shake their heads, 
they are deemed proper objects, but if otherwise, 
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then they are rejected. Before the hog and the 
other beasts are killed, the priest makes a reveren- 
tial bow, and then they are slain in his presence. 
When their throats are cut, they make a second re- 
verence, after which the hair is scraped off, and the 
entrails taken out, but the blood is preserved till the 
ensuing day. As soon as the cock crows in the 
nioring, a signal is given, and the priest with his 
assistants, light up the tapers, and throw perfumes 
into the censers. ‘hen the master of the ceremo- 
nies orders the choir to sing, and the priest standing 
before the altar, says, “ Let the hair and the blood 
of the dead carcase be offered up in sacrifice.” ‘Then 
another of the priests takes up the bason, in which 
the blood and hair are intermingled, and the master 
of the ceremonies says, “ Let the blood and the hair 
be buried.” Immediately the priests carry it out, 
and bury the bason with the contents in the court 
before the chapel. ‘This being done, they un- 
cover the flesh of the sacrifice, and the master of 
,the ceremonies says, “May the souk of Confucius 
descend upon it.” ‘The sacrificing priest then takes 
up a chalice filled with wine, and pours it upon the 
image of a man composed of straw. ‘The image of 
Confucius is then placed on the altar, and the fol= 
lowing ejaculation repeated. “O! Confucius, thy 
virtues are godlike and inimitable! our emperors 
themselves are obliged to thee; for it is by thy un- 
erring principles that they regulate their conduct. 
All our obligations to thee are pure and perfect. 
O! let thy enlightened spirit descend upon us, and 
assist us by its presence.” 

When the priest has repeated this short prayer, 
the people fall down on their knees, but in a few 
minutes rise again. When the priest washes his 
hands and wipes them with a towel or napkin, one 
of the inferior priests supplies him with a bason, a 
towel, and a chalice full of wine, and then the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies chants aloud, ‘ Let the priests 
go near the throne of Confucius.” Upon that the 
sacrificing priest kneels down, and presents a piece 
of silk and a cup of wine to Confucius. The silk 
is then burnt in a firepan, while all the people 
kneel down; and then the priest addresses himself 
to Confucius, i in the following words: “ ‘Thy virtues 
surpass those of all the saints that ever lived before 
thee; our oblations are but trifles; all we beg is, 
that thy spirit would vouchsafe to hear us.” 

This part of the ceremony being over, the master 
of the sacrifice says, in-a chanting tone, “ Let us 
drink the wine of blessing and true happiness,” or- 
dermg at the same time, all the people to kneel 
down. After this, the officer attending puts into 
the hands of the priest a chalice full of wine, and 
the master of the ceremonies chants agai, « Drink 
the wine of true happiness,” and the priest drinks it. 
Then the officer puts into the hands of the priest, a 
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piece of the flesh, and the master of the ceremo- 
nies chants aloud, “ Partake of the flesh of the su- 
crifice.” This being over, the priest says, “ When 
we offer this sacrifice, we live in expectation of ré- 
ceiving thereby all the comforts of this life.” "The 
remainder of the flesh is distributed among all the 
people present; and consistent with the ancient aud 
general notion of sacrifices, all those who taste it, 
believe that Confucius will be gracious unto them. 

The last ceremony is that of re-conducting home 
the soul of Confucius, which they imagine was pre- 
sent and assisted at the sacrifice. ‘Ihis is done by 
the priest’s repeating the following prayer: “ We 
have offered up our oblations to thee, with the ut- 
most reverence and respect, we have implored thee 
to be present at our sacrifices, of a sweet smelling 
savour, and now we accompany thy soul to heaven.” 
During this ceremony they kneel, and it is an es- 
tablished rule, that those of the hichest rank should 
be present. 

When the sacrifice is over, what remains of the 
food is distributed among the people, and they are 
at liberty, either to carry it home or to eat it in the 
temple. ‘These remains of the flesh are given to the 
children in hopes that the virtue they are endowed 
with, will one day make them celebrated persons ; 
and the remains of the silk offered to Coufucius, 
are distributed among the girls to dress babies with, 
imagining, that while they preserve those precious 
relics, they will be preserved from every danger. 

On the 14th of August every year, they have a 
solemn sacrifice, in commemoration of their ances- 
tors, and it is performed in a temple in the follow- 
ing manner :—the priest being seated on a carpet 
with two of his attendants, one on each side, in the 
middle of the square before the temple, the master 
of the ceremonies orders the sacrifices to begin. 
The people then fall down on their knees, and in- 
stantly rise up again in the most decent manner. 
Round the walls of the temples are many inscrip- 
tions in memory of their ancestors; and towards 
these the priests, followed by the people, approach 
with decent reverence, and perfume them with in+ 
cence. ‘Then the master of the ceremonies orders 
the bread and wine of blessing and true happiness to 
be offered up. The priest then takes up the chalice 
and pours out the wine. At the same tine he deli- 
vers the following spcech to the people :—“ Let all 
those who have assisted at this sacrifice be assured 
of receiving some particular favours from their an- 
cestors, in return for all those grateful oblations 
which you have in this public manner now made 
unto them. You shall be honoured and respected 
by all men, live to a good old age, and enjoy all 
the blessings this life can afford.” After this they 
set fire to the sacrifice, which consists of the flesh 
of different animals; and then having saluted the 
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walls of the temple three times, and fetched three 
groans, they depart. It has been-asked, with what 
propriety can the Chinese pray for their dead, seeing 
they believe in the transmigration of souls? ‘This 
question would be unanswerable, were it not that 
we are assured they have very confused notions of 
a theological nature. But they believe that such 
souls as have been virtuous are to go in the trans- 
migration, and many of them are at a certain time 
taken up to heaven and placed‘among the gods. 
That the doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul hath a strong effect on the minds of the Chi- 
nese, will appear from the followimg anecdote in 
father Le Compte’s history of China. That Jesuit, 
who resided upwards of twenty years in the country, 
and made some converts to Popery, was one day 
sent for by a dying man, whom he found in great 
agonies, because his priest had told him that his 
soul was to go into a horse, and that the horse be- 
ing a stubborn one, would be whipped so severely 
that he would die, and then he was to pass into that 
of atoad. ‘The Jesuit endeavoured to convince him 
of the falsity of such doctrines, and having baptized 
him, the man died in peace. ‘The Chinese have a 
notion that every one who kills a dragon or a giant, 
ought to be worshipped as a god, but as they have 
already a vast number of gods, so they imagine that 
most of the dragons and giants have been already 
destroyed. These sentiments are not new, for even 
in this island we find stories of giants and dragons 
in Geoftery of Monmouth’s British history. It is 
remarkable that Voltaie, one of the greatest deisti- 
eal writers in the present age, often tells us, that 
the government of China is the best in the world, 
but had he attended to what is related by his conn- 
trymen the Jesuits, he would never have made such 
a bold assertion. Can that be a well regulated go- 
vernment where the people are in a manner devoured 
by-impostors, who rather than work for an honest 
subsistence, go begging from place to place? andif 
the people refuse to give them alms, they immedi- 
ately tell them that their souls shall go into the bodies 
of rats and mice, snakes, toads, serpents, and other 
reptiles. ‘Their Lonzes or monks, go two and two 
together; and, according to Le Compte, they are a 
parcel of idle, dissolute fellows, who herd together 
dike swine, and live upon the wages of the industrious, 
It sometimes happens, that the people either can- 
not, or will not relieve them; upon which the idle 
impostors assume the characters of penitents, and 
perform several acts of austerity, which have too 
often the desired effect on the minds of the vulgar. 
Some of then go from house to house, dragging 
heavy chams after them, and when they come to the 
door, they cry out in a canting tone, “ It is by these 
austere penances that we make au atonement for 
your sms.” Some place themselves by the sides of 


the highways, and when they see a traveller come 
up, they fall down and knock their heads against 
stones. Others put some particular drugs on their 
heads, and set fire to them to excite compassion ; 
for the people, imagining them to be in great pain 
and torture, generally give them something. These, 
however, are no more than the tricks of artful im- 
postors, who by studying chemistry, can easily de- 
lude the vulgar, by making them believe they are in 
real torment, when in truth they feel no pain at all. 

Father Le Compte tells us, that one day he acei- 
dentally met with a young bonze or monk, in the 
market-place of a country town, whose air and de- 
portment were graceful, sweet, and modest. He 
stood upright withm a sedan, thick set with long 
sharp-pomted nails, fixed as close by oue another as 
could be, in snch a manner that it was impossible 
for him to turn to the one side or the other without 
having his body pierced. Two fellows hired for the 
purpose, carried him from house to house, where he 
begged the people would have compassion on his 
miserable condition. “ 1 am (said he) confined in 
this chair for the benefit and advantage of your 
precious souls, and 1 am determined never to stir 
out, till [ have sold every nail you see in it, which 
are ten thousand in number, and all I demand for 
one is only ten-penee, though each is worth its 
weight in gold.” This induced some of the people 
to biry as many of them as they could afford; and 
within a few days afterwards he sold them all. 

There are inv China another set of vagabonds, who, 
we many respects, resemble our stage mountebanks 
in Europe ; and some of them are so artfnl that they 
will get upon the backs of tygers, tamed for the 
purpose, and ride from town to town, without bemg 
under the least apprehension from those feroctous 
animals, although they are neither bridled nor myz- 
zled. These impostors have always along with them 
a large retinue of beggars and penitents, that bestow 
on each other a considerable number of lashes, to 
excite the compassion of the people. They have 
another sort of beggars, who under pretence of de- 
votion, live in caves in the woods and the rocks, and 
are supported by the contributions of the people, 
who, looking upon them as saints, consult them 
from time to time in every thing of importance, for 
what they say is considered as coming from God 
himself. 

Some of these friars live together in convents, in 
the. woods, and are stipported at the expense of 
government; bat in general they are collected from 
the very dregs of the people, and one part of their 
employment is to attend the funerals of the deceased. 
They are divided into four orders, namely, the white, 


“black, yellow, and red; and they have one principal 


who resides always at court, several deputies being 
appointed to act under him. They take a vow of 
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chastity, but when tt is found that they break it, ° 


then they are punished in the following manner : 

They bore a hole in his neck with a red hot iron, 
and thrust a cham through the wound, of about 
sixty feet in length, and in that deplorable condi- 
tion, and naked as he was born, lead him all over 
the city, till he has collected a particular sum of 
money for the use of the convent to which he be- 
longs. Another monk follows him, and whips him 
severely, when he attempts to lay hold of the chain 
to mitigate his pain. They have also nuns in China, 
but their namber is very inconsiderable, in compa- 
rison with that of the monks; they have their heads 
shorn quite bare, nor are they suflered ever to go 
abroad. 

The feast of lanthoms is one of the most remark- 
able among the Chinese, and is celebrated on the 
fifteenth day of the first month cvery year. Every 
person is obliged, on the evening of that day, to 
set ont a lanthom before his door, and these are 

- of various sizes and prices, according to the differ- 
ent circumstances of those to whoin they belong. 
During this festival, they have all sorts of entertain- 
ments, such as plays, balls, assemblies, dancing, 
music, and the lanthorns are filled with a vast nuin- 
ber of wax candles, and surrounded with bonfires. 
During the whole of the festival, it seldom happens 
that any irregularities take place; for, excepting the 
monks already mentioned, the people are in gene- 
ral very sober, and obedient to their laws. 

The Chinese ascribe the origin of this festival to 
the following melancholy occurrence. One even- 
ing, as the daughter of a mandarin was walking 
by the side of a river, she fell in and was drowned. 
The disconsolate father, in order to recover the 
body, put out to sea, attended by all the people in 
‘the neighbourhood, each carrying lanthorns; but 
after a fruitless search, they were obliged to return. 
The mandrin was much beloved by the people, 
and therefore, upon the amual return of the day, 
when this unhappy circumstance took place, all 
those who had known the’ young woman, went 
with lanthorns to the sea side, so that in time it be- 
came an established custom. 

But there are some others of the Chinese, who 
ascribe the origin of the festival of lanthorns to a 
quite different cause. They say, that many hun- 
dred years ago, one of their emperors proposed to 
shut himself up along with his wives and concubines, 
M12 most magnificent palace he had erected on pur- 
pose, and that he caused every window in the build- 
Ing to be grandly illuminated with wax candles in 
lanthorns, that he might have the pleasure to be- 
hold, as it were, a new sky as a canopy over his 
head. This occasioned an insurrection among the 
people, because the empcror neglected the affairs 
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lace. That this shameful part of his conduct might 
never be forgotten, they hung out lanthorns all over 
the town, and the practice has been keptup ever since. 

They have another festival, at the time when the 
fruits of the earth are gathered in, and on that oc- 
casion the most solemn sacrifices are offered. In 
every town throughout the empire, the chief magis- 
trate, being crowned with flowers, marehes out of 
the eastern gute, attended by musicians, and a vast 
concourse of people, provided with flambeaux, co- 
lours, streamers, and other eusigus of dignity. 

Several persons follow him, carrying figures or 
images, representing the invention and progress of 
agriculture, and the streets are adorned with trium- 
phal arches, hung with tapestry. The magistrate 
advances towards the east, as if he intended to meet 
the new season, and before him appears the figure 
of acow, made of burnt clay, and of such an enor- 
mous sise, that forry men are hardly able to bear it. 
On the back of the cow sits a beautiful boy alive, 
representing the genius of husbandry, with one leg 
bare, and the other covered with a thin buskin.— 
The boy lashes the cow, and several peasants march 
behind, carrying with them the implements used im 
husbandry. All these are emblematical ; the lashes 
the boy gives the cow, point out the necessity of 
labour in cultivating the fruits of the earth, and his 
having one leg bare, and the other covered, is the 
symbol of hurry and diligence, which scarce affords 
to the industrious time to dress. ' 

When the procession arrives at the emperor’s pa- 
lace, all the flowers with which the cow is dressed, 
are taken off, and then her belly is opened, when 
several little cows come out, and are distributed 
among the people by the ministers of state, im order 
to remind them of the care and industry attending 
husbandry, and to admonish his subjects never to 
let any picee of ground lie fallow. ; 

‘The goddess Quonin presides over all their, hous- 
hold affairs, and the fruits of the earth. She 5 re- 
presented with an infant on each side of her, one of 
whom holds a cup in his hands, and the other has 
his hands closed one within the other. ‘The goddess 
whom the bachelors worship, is called Chang-ko, 
and is held in great esteem by their Icarned men, as 
Minerva was by the Greeks and Romans. 1% 

The first day of the new year is celebrated with 
great pomp and splendour. There is a total ccssa- 
tion from bnsiness, the courts of justice are shut up, 
and the ports are stopped. Every onc then inakes 
merry, and partakes of the general joy. Solenin 
sacrifices are offered throughout the empire, and 


their gods are brought out and placed beiore their 


doors. It must, however, be observed, that these 
are houshold gods, and not such as are placed in 
their temples, for the latter camiot be kronght ou. 


of government, and they demolished the costly pa- | without leave of the emperor. 
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Their most celebrated temples are built upon 


mountains ; for although groves were the origmal | 


places for worship, yet We find that when societies 
of men were formed, they changed the ancient 
eustoms, probably that their pride might be the 
more gratified by setting forth the grandeur of their 
temples. To these temples, the devotees resort in 
great numbers, some walking on foot, and others 
mounted on horseback, or drawn in chariots, ac- 
cording to the fature of their circumstances. "The 
female sex are remarkably fond of going on these 
pilgrimages ; but as father Le Compte observes, de- 
votion is not the sole motive. ‘They are ambitious 
of being seen in public, and of freemg themselves 
for a time, from the restraints laid on them by their 
husbands. 

In all their temples, which are built in the form 
of pyramids, the idols are placed on altars, and the 
cloisters are inhabited by monks, or bonzes, much 
ia the same tmazmeras the cloisters of collegiate 
churches among the Roman Catholics. ‘The altar 
is illuminated by a vast number of lamps, which 
burn day‘and night, and the idol being nchly gilt, 
the whole has a most splendid appearance. The 
idol is always of a gigantic size, and he has some 
smaller ones standing around him'as his guards. On 
each side of the altar stands censets, in which in- 
cense is continually burning, and at the foot of it 
isa wooden bowl to receive the oblations of the de- 
votecs. The altar is painted all over with a most 
beantiful red, that colour being appropriated only 
to such things as are sacred. 

Before the i image of Ti-can, the god of their trea- 
sures, stand several hideous devils, teady to execute 
their master’s orders. ‘The torments of the damned 
are represented in the most hideous figures, one of 
which always represents a sinner in a pair of scales, 
with his iniguities in the one, and his good works in 
the other. We meét with several such representa- 
tions in the Grecian mythology as will be taken no- 
tice of afterwards, “when we come to treat of the 
religion of that once celebrated country. 

“Besides those vagabonds and cheats, whom we 
have already mentioned, there are many others of a 
lower order in China, who, to the dishonour even 
of their own idols, and the scandal of religion, go 
about the country like impostors as they are, and 
pretend to foretel events, beyond the power or com- 
prehension of any human capacity. Some of these 
‘wretches pretend to instruct women how to have 
children, the particulars of which the author has in 
his possession, committed to him by a learned Ger- 
man who resided above two years in the interior 
parts of China, but which are too obscene to be 
rnéntioned. Others of them pretend to sell the wind 
‘and air, and these always go in couples together.— 
One of them with a very grave and demure counte- 


hance, carrying on his shoulder a bag in which his 
airy goods are deposited, and out of which at a cer- 
tain price, he delivers to the credulous as large a 
quantity as they can afford to purchise. Tn his left 
hand he carries a hammer, with which he strikes 
the ground three times, in order to make the genins 
of the wind appear; and if credit is to be given to 
these impostors, the wind will appear in a certain 
number of days, borne on the wings of a bird. 

Another of their tricks is to consult domestic idols, 
for, as was said before, every house has its god.— 
In such cases, the juggler takes two little sticks, and 
ties them fast together with a thread, and having 
made the most humble supplications to the domestic 
idol, they throw the sticks down before it, in full 
assurance that their petitions will be graciously heard 
and answered. Asone side of each of the sticks is 
flat, and if by accident they happen to fall on the flat 
side, they then expostulate with the god, and pro- 
ceed to try a’second experiment. Hf, on the second 
repetition they prove again nnsuccessful, they have 
reconrse from words to blows, and knock the idol 
two or three times about the head, to teach hin to 
be more propitious for the future. 

Yiowever, they are seldom discouraged, for they 
continue throwing the sticks till they fall ina proper 
position, and the greater trouble they are put to, 
they impute it to the obstinacy of the god. or this 
juggling trick they receive some money from the 
credulous, who are vain enough to believe them ; 
just m the same manner as our fortune-tellers do in 
Europe. To treat thése villains with contempt, or 
to refuse them at least something, would be consi- 
dered as sacrilege, for they are authorized by the 
priests, in order to keep the people m a state of 
ignorance. 

There are m China many female devotees, who 
observe the strictest austerities; and father Le 
Compte gives ts an account of one of them, which 
is very extraordinary. The Jesuit had often been 
told of her piety, and therefore he thought her 2 
proper object to be converted to the Christian reli- 
gion. Being introduced to her, he found, that be- 
sides observing the austerities of the sect to which 
she belonged, she had not tasted animal food for 
the space of forty years. She was, by profession, 
one of those who delighted in long prayers, and a 
member of a society that belongs ‘to a temple fre- 
quented by pilgrims froni all parts of the empire. 
These pilgrims, upon their arrival at the foot of the 
mountain upon which the temple is binlt, fall down 
on their knees and crawl up tothe top. Le Compte 
found this woman too much wedded to her own 
opinions to embrace his religion, so that he was 
obliged to leave her a heathen, in the same deplo- 
rable state as he found her. 

Polygamy is tolerated in China among all ranks 
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of people, but the woman first married is considered 
as superior to the others. ‘The Chinese are so jea- 
lous of their wives, that they will not permit thein 
to be seen by any besides themselves; even their 
own relations are denied admittance to their apart- 
ments, uuless the husband is along with them. In- 
deed their apartments are contrived m such a man- 
ner, that they camot be seen by any one, and when 
they are indulged to go abroad, it is in a close car- 
riage, hidden from every one. 

In the article of marriage, neither party are per- 
mitted to consult their own inclinations, but the 
match is made up, either by the relations, or by old 
women employed for that purpose, and who make a 
trade of it. ‘The wedding day being fixed, the bride 
is carried in a scdan, followed by the bridegroom 
and their relations. The bride brings no other por- 
tion besides her weddnig garments, a few other 
clothes, and some household furniture; forin China 
the men give money for their wives, instead of re- 
ceiving it with them. The bridegroom attends the 
bride to his own door, when he opens the sedan, 
which before was shut up, ‘and conducting her into 
@ private apartment, recommends her to the care of 
several women, who have come to attend the wed- 
ding, and who spend the day m feasting and rejoic- 
ing, while the bridegroom does the same among his 
male friends and acquaintance. 

As the bridegroom is never permitted to sce the 
bride, whom he has purchased, till he opens the 
chair, so if he finds himself deceived with respect to 
her beauty, he inmediately shuts it, and dismisses 
her home to ber relations, chusing rather to lose the 
purchase-money, than to marry one whom he can- 
not love. 

The solemnization of the marriage is always pre- 
eeded by three days mourning, durmg which tnne, 
all the relations abstain from every sort of amuse- 
ment. ‘The reason assigned for this practice is, the 
Chinese look upon the marnages of their children as 
a presage of their own deaths. The purchase and 
sale of wives are much more common among the 
lower sorts of people, than among those of an ele- 
vated rank; for the latter always take care to have 
one lawful wife, and to treat her in a manner be- 
coming the rank in which she was brought up. 

The day after marriage, the bridegroom and bride, 
or rather the new married couple, repair to the next 
temple, where they offer up sacrifices to one of their 
gods, and have their names enrolled among those of 
their ancestors. ‘Then the priest bestows upon them 
the solemn benedictions, and declares that nothing 
can part them till death. 

When one of the princesses of the blood royal is 
to be married, twelve young men of high rank, are 
brought into an apartment in the palace, where they 
can be seen by her, although they cannot sec her. 


They are ordered to walk round the apartment while 
she surveys them, when she makes choice of two, 
who are presented to the emperor, and he nominates 
whom he thinks proper. ‘This is perhaps a much 
better, and more ratio! way of disposing of a 
daughter than that of the European fathers of prin- 
cesses, concluding marriages, without giving their 
daughters an opportunity of so much as seeing thie 
object of their affections. A woman who camiot 
pick a husband out of twelve lovers, must be nice 
im her choice indeed ! 

When a Chinese dies, an altar isimmediately erect- 
ed in some particular room of the house, which for 
the most part, is hung with mourning. ‘The image 
of the deceased is laid upon the altar, and the corpse 
behind it, ina coffin. Every one who approaches 
it, Is to pay his compliments of condolence, and 
bow his knee four times before the image; but pre- 
vious to these kneelings, they offer up their perfuines. 
If the deceased has any children, they stand around 
the coftin, dressed in deep mourning; and his wives 
and relations weep aloud with the female mourners, 
who are hired, and who stand concealed behind a 
curtain. When the body is laid in the coftin, the 
mouth is filled with as much corn, rice, silver and 
gold, as ‘circumstances will admit of ; nails and scis- 
sars, tied up in purses, are likewise put into the 
coffin, in order that the deceased may cut his nails 
as often as he pleases. 

The day on which the funeral is to be selemnized, 
all the relations and friends of the deceased meet to- 
gether at the house of the deceased, dressed in mourn- 
mg, who, together with the priests, form the fune- 
ral procession, which is attended by the images of 
men, women, tygers, elephants, and various other 
sorts of creatures, which are to be burnt, in memory 
of the deceased, and for the repose of his soul. The 
priests who are to make a funeral panygeric, walk 
behind the procession. In the front, several persons 
walk with brazen censers on their shoulders. ‘The 
children of the deceased walk immediately behind : 
the corpse on foot, leaning on sticks, as an expres- - 
sion of sorrow and concern. After the children, 
come the wives and the more distant relations of 
the deceased, in acloselitter. ULandfuls of red sand 
are thrown upon the coffin, durmg the procession, 
which is a symbol of the body’s returning again to 
its native earth. Musicians, playmg the most me- 
lancholy tunes, walk in the midst of the: procession, 
till they come to the place where the corpse is to 
be interred, which is always without the city in an 
open field, set apart for that purpose. ‘The body is 
laid in the ground, and the priest pronounces a fune- 
ral oration, after which all the mourners return 
home. 

Such was the ancient, and such is the modern 
state of religion in China, and upon an impartial 
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consideration, we shall find much to commend and 
much to blame. The deists have represented the 
Chinese religion as the most perfect in the universe, 
but upon a strict Inquiry, it appears to be a system 
of barbarism and heathenism. ‘That they are well 
acquainted with some of the fine arts, cannot be de- 
nied; but their religion is of such a nature, that 
unless some reformation takes place in thetr system, 
they will remain as they have hitherto done, a peo- 
_ple secluded from the rest of the world; and indeed 
out of the way of improvement. ‘To deduce any 
. other interferences is altogether unnecessary; for 
those who know the value of the blessings they enjoy 
under the gospel, where life and immortality are 
_ brought to ght, will look with an eye of pity on 
the highly reputed natives of China, and wish those 
_people to share with them in happiness. 


Before we dismiss this article concerning China, 


“at may not be improper to say something concern- 
ing burying-grounds, especially as the right under- 
standing of that subject will serve to remove some 
prejudices which too many labour under. 

The ancient Greeks never suffered a dead body 
to be buried within the walls of their cities: they 
had fields appropriated for that purpose, at a consi- 
_derable distance, and at the public expense. 

The primitive Christians could not bury their dead 
within towns or cities, for they, being subjects of 
the Roman emperors, were obliged to comply with 
all their edicts, in things of a civil nature ; Jt there- 
fore remains for us to inquire at what time, and 
for what reason this practice first took place? So 
far as ecclesiastical history will direct us, it seems 
to have been towards the middle .of the fifth cen- 


tury, owing to the veneration the Christians had 


for the remains of the martyrs. ‘Those they picked 
up and piled round their churches; and others, who 
were professing Christians, desired to have their bo- 
_dies interred near the remains of those who had laid 
down their lives for the truth. Superstition was 
then beginning to gain ground in the Christian 
church, and the less than non-essentials of religion 
were considered as of a greater importance than the 
articles of faith and duty, upon which man’s salva- 
tion depends. Corrupt priests found it conduced 
towards promoting the.dignity of their characters, 
and considerable emoluments arose from it, in con- 
sequence of the fees that were paid. ‘This practice 
has continued ever since in the church of Rome; 
and we have several instances in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, .of people having been committed to pri- 
son, where they died miserably for no other reason 
tut that of refusing to pay money for the funeral 
rites. 
Some of the greatest men, both in the last and 
the present age, have earnestly wished, that fees for 
the burying of the dead had been long since abolish- 
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ed, especially in Protestant churches; but we wish 
for reformation long before it takes place. How- 
ever, with respect to things of ‘a religious nature, 
they are not what we have at present in view ; in- 
stead of them we look towards utility, and the pro- 
moting of public safety. 

Whatever may he the consequences of burying 
bodies in church-yards, certainly the practice of in- 
terrmg them in churches must be of a very perni- 
cious nature. In Italy, the smell arising from the 
corrupted bodies, often interrupts the devotions; nor 
need we be much surprised if the plague, or some 
such epidemical distemper, was to break out in the 
country. In the original judgment pronounced upon 
our first parents, we find the words, “ Dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou shalt return;” but such is 
the vanity, such the pride of mortals, that they can- 
not bear the thoughts of their near relations being 
consigned to the silent grave. Like the Egyptians 
of old, they would have them kept above the 
ground; but alas! they cannot preserve them from 
corruption. Nay, it will, and frequently does hap- 
pen, that the churches in which they are buried, 
fall to the ground, and the author of this work has 
see whole cart loads of dead bodies taken in their 
coffins from vaults, and thrown down in a promis- 
cuous heap in the fields. 

Would it not, therefore, be much better to have 
afield purchased at the public expense, near every 
towu and city, to deposit the. dead bodies of our 
dearest relations? Surely it would; but here we 
must-state a particular objection : 

Those who stand up in defence of the burying of 
dead bodies in church-yards, being fairly beaten out 
of all the assistance they vainly imagined to procure 
from the Greek and Roman historians, have had re- 
course to what they call a natural principle. They 
tell us, that men desired to have their remains depo- 
sited near the spot where they offered up their pray- 
ers and praises to the Divine Being. In proof of this, 
they produce the practice of the ancient Druids, 
who buried their relations near the confines of their 
temples. Plausible as this objection may seem, yet 
it will not require much force of argument to over- 
throw it. 

The temples of the Druids were piles of stones, 
set up in a circular form, far from towns and cities, 
and the bodies being buried deep in the earth, no 
evil consequences could arise from a noxious smell; 
but many of our burying grounds are in the most 
conspicuous parts of our cities, and thousands of 
coffins, with their mortal contents, are left above 
ground, to the disgrace of humanity and civil po- 
lity. But allowing the argument to hold good, let 
it be granted that the Druids did so, what has Chris- 
tians to do with it? Life and immortality being 
now brought to light by the gospel, we have an 
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assurance that our bodies will be raised at the gene- 
ral resurrection, and then what does it signify to us 
where they were deposited. It is nothmg to the 
Christian whether his body is cast into the sca, or 
aid up in amonument of Parian marble, whether 
it is trodden under the feet of men, who area dis- 
grace to humanity, or enshrined behind the altar of 
a cathedral church. ‘That respect should be shewn 
to the ashes of the dead, is certainly consistent with 
all those grand ideas we form of the divine benevo- 
lence ; because mam is the image of his divine Maker; 
but that it should be exercised at the expense of the 
fiving, is contrary to moral justice and common sense. 


ne 
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Trom the whole, we may draw the following 
conclnsions. First, that it 1s our duty to deposit 
the dead bodies of our fcllow creatures in a decent 
manner. Sceondly, that to lay their dead bodies 
in vaults above gronnd, is contrary to the original 
order of God. Thirdly, that the having burying 
grounds in towns and eities, may be attended with 
very dangerous consequences; and lastly, that it 
is the duty of the state to have common burying 
grounds m every part of the nation, and that no 
feces should be exacted from those who are unable 
to pay. 


RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OF THE INHABITANTS OF CARNATE, 
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THEse aneient nations, of which history is in 
many respects silent, worship the same gods, though 
under different forins, as those adored by the Bramins; 
and in general their religion is called Bamian, and 
the people Banians. This is not a term of reproach, 
but 2 word that signifies gravity, reverence, or strict- 
ness, i allusion to the great austerities they observe, 
both in their temples and in their private lives. 
And first, of their hermits, for they are much es- 
teemed in those parts. This sect was first founded 
by Rhevan, whom the god Ram deposed, to re- 
venge the indignities offered to his wife Sita, and 
he became their patriarch. These hermits are called 
Faquirs, which signify holy recluses, or such as 
have’ denied to live in human society. They live 
retired m woods and caves, feeding on roots, herbs, 
fruits, &c. and sometimes the shepherds bring them 
a piece of bread, for they must not, on any account 
whatever, eat flesh. 

They are in such repute for their sanetity, that 
devotees will sometimes travel two or three days to 
ask them questions; and so far are many of the wo- 
men divested of shame, that they will even kiss their 
privy parts. .\ gentlemait who visited these parts 
about ten years ago, actnally saw this done by a 
lady, after she had travelled above three days to en- 
quire of the hermit whether she should have chil- 
dren. Strange and ineredible as this may appear, 
yet there are many persons alive who can witness 
the trath of it; nay, and many things more extrava- 
gant, ridiculous, and abominable in their natnre. 

Their pagods, or altars, where they worship their 
idols, are for the most part, built under tall trees, 
and the name of ome of thenris Mamaniva, shaped 
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ina monstrous form. To this idol, the votaries 
bring their free-will offerings of rice, millet, and 
several sorts of fruit, and whoever comes to offer 
up their sacrifices before their god Mamaniva, are 
marked by the hermit on the head with vermillion. 
The moment they receive this tincture, they ima- 
gine that the devil can have né6 power over them, 
and that all manner of temptations will be rendered 
ineffecttral. 

In the same grove, and at a small distance, stands 
another pagod or altar, dedicated to the god Ram, 
whose image is represeiited wnder the figure of a 
cow. Af all these places, the hermits receive gifts 
from the people, who come in great numbers to 
worship. Some of these hermits, or faquirs, retire 
one after another into the most gloomy caverns, 
where no light can come, but through a sinall ere- 
vice, and there they stand in one posture from day 
to day, durmg a whole week, without tasting any 
sort of refreshment. Others spend whole years to- 
gether, without so much as reposing thethselves on 
the ground; for when sleep overpowers them, they 
lean against a cord, fixed by each end to the 
branches of a tree. Some of them do penance, by 
standing ten or twelve hours a day, with one foot 
extended, and their eyes stedfastly fixéd on the sun. 
At the same time, they hold a censer in their hands; 
filled with burning incensé ; and others sit squatting 
on their posteriors, with their legs under them, and 
their arms wreathed over their heads in a variety of 
frantic postures. . 

It has been generally allowed, that these Indian 
devotees would sink under the force of such penance, 
were it not for some assistance from art, for unle-s 
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the senses were lulled to sleep, the torments would 
be too great to endure. But we are assured that 
they drmk water,- with opium infused into it, 
which is of such an intoxicating nature, that for 
some time it turns their brains. During the time 
they attend their sacrifices, they hang small round 
stones about their necks, as an emblem of eternity, 
which has induced some travellers to believe that 
they are descended from the Egyptians, who in an- 
cient times, painted eternity im the form of a circle, 
having neither beginning nor end. 

Another god, much esteemed and worshipped by 
these people, is called Perimal, and his image is that 
of a pole, or the large mast ofaship. The Indians 
relate the following legend concerning this idol. At 
Cydambaran, acity in Golcondo, a penitent having 
accidentally pricked his foot with an awl, let it con- 
tinue in the wound for several years together ; and 
although this extravagant method of putting himself 
to excessive torture, was displeasing to the god Pe- 
simal, yet the zealot swore he would not have it 
pulled out till he saw the god dance. At last, the 
indulgent god had compassion on him, and danced, 
and the sun, moon, and stars danced along with 
him. During this celestial movement, a chain of 
gold dropped from either the sun or the god, and the 
place has been ever since called Cydambaran. It 
was also in memory of this remarkable transaction. 
that the image of the god was changed from that of 
an ape to a pole, thereby intimating, that all religious 
worship should reach up towards heaven, that hu- 
man affections should be placed on things above. 

At Samorin, a considerable city, isa chapel, and 
in it is a statue seated on the throne, and young 
children are sacrificed to it. It is made of brass, 
and when heated from a furnace underneath the altar, 
the child is thrown into its mouth and consumed. 
"There are certain days set apart for the worship of 
this idol, and he is washed in consecrated water, 
every morning, by the Bramins. Flowers are scat- 
tered upon the altars, during the sacrifices; and 
they steep some herbs in the blood of a cock, which 
are afterwards thrown into a censer, with a large 
quantity of frankincense, and with this they perfume 
the idol. During the whole of the ceremony, the 
priest tinkles a little bell to animate the people in 
their devotions, a practice commen in many heathen 
nations. 

The first part of the sacrifice, namely, that of 
destroying an innocent child being over, the priest 
cuts the throat of a cock, with a silver knife, dipped 
in the blood of a hen, and holds the cock with the 
knife over a chaffin dish, in the middle of the altar. 
The altar is pompously illuminated by wax tapers, 
and at the close of the sacrifice, the priest takes a 
handful of corm, and walks backwards from the 
ultar, keeping his eyes stedfastly fixed upon it. 


When he comes to the middle of the chapel, he 
throws the corn over his head, and returning to the 
altar again, removes every thing from it. 

There is a pagod near Naugracut, a considerable 
city between Indus and the Ganges, and in it isan 
idol, which the Bramins honour, by cutting off part 
of their tongues. This, however, 1s but done once 
during their lives, and it is reckoned the highest act 
of devotion they can perform, and such as submit to 
it are considered as saints. 

It is remarkable what veneration these people have 
for the river Ganges ; in it they wash, out of pure 
devotion, and often throw into it, as offerings, pieces 
of gold and silver. Vast numbers of pilgrims are 
continually visiting this celebrated river, and while 
they bathe in it, they hold a short straw between 
their fingers. The pilgrims having washed them- 
selves with great ceremony, are received by the 
Bramins, who conduct them to a pagod, where they 
offer some money and rice. During these ceremo- 
nies, the pilgrims repeat several prayers, and every 
one is said to have his sins forgiven, when he has 
been washed in the Ganges. 

Quilacara, a celebrated town on the borders of the 
Indies, is remarkable fora Jubilee, celebrated there 
once in twelve years. On the morning of the fes- 
tival, the rajah of the place, who is both sovereign, 
high priest, and civil governor, mounts a scaffold; 
and, having stripped himself naked, is washed all 
over by his attendants. He then makes an oration 
to the people; telling them, that he is to offer up 
himself, a free-will offering to the gods. The peo- 
ple shout applause, when the rajah pulls out a sharp 
knife, and cuts off his nose, lips, and ears, and pre- 
sents them to his idols, and he closes the ceremony, 
by cutting his throat. 

Horrid as this ceremony may appear to us, yet 
there are others more barbarous still; and in the 
same province. Some of their devotees go in scores 
together, to visit the most celebrated temples; and, 
standing before their altars, cut off their flesh by 
picce-meal; using the following words; “Thus do 
I mortify myself for the “sake of my god.” When 
they can endure the torment no longer, they say, 
“Out of love to thee, O my god, do I offer up 
myselfa cheerful sacrifice!” Then they stab them- 
selves, and their bodies are immediately reduced to 
ashes, ‘These precious ashes are sold by the priests 
for a considerable sum, to the deluded people, and 
are considered as preservatives against all sorts of 
diseases. During the month of May, these people 
observe a remarkable cereinony; and it is at the time 
when the pilgrims come to bathe in the Ganges. 
They erect a pile of cow dung, on which they put 
several baskets of rice, with herbs, roots, and all 
such vegetables as can be procured. ‘To the whole 
is added a quantity of butter, and several piles of 
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wood; which they set fire to; and during the time 
it is burning, they pretend to discover what sort of 
a harvest will ensue. 

In Visapour, at seed-time, they have a festival, 
which they celebrate in the following manner. ‘The 
priests lop of all the branches of one of their tallest 
trecs, except those at the top, and with these lopped 
brauches, mareh in grand proeession, singing hymns, 
attended by a vast concourse of people, to one of their 
pagods, where they rest before the gate, and salute 
the idol. The people repeat loud acclamations, and 
walk three times-round the-temple, and the arch- 
priest digs a hole in the ground, aud pours into it 
some water brought from the Ganges, mixed with 
the urine of cows. In this hole, the branches of the 
tree are fixed, and while the fire is consuming them, 
the arch-priest pretends to know from the attitudes 
of the flames, what will happen,. during the remain-. 
der of the year. 

In all their ceremonies -they sing a great number 
of hymns aud psalms, which seems. to have been a 
very ancient practice, even. among the most idola- 
trous nations, both m Asia, andin other parts of the 
world. hat it was used in Egypt, while the chil- 
dren of Isracl were in a state of slavery, cannot be 
doubted; for we read that when Moses went up into 
the mount to receive the law from God, the people 
made a golden calf, and danced before it; and, un- 
doubtedly, they had music. Nay, there is not an 
ancient nation, or.iudeed any of the moderns, where 
music, of some-sort or other, does not make a part 
of their religious service. The Greeks and Romans 
were of opinion that music appeased the anger of the 
gods; thus the poet says, 


’Tis pious duty now to praise, 

With incense, songs, and sacred lays, 
And with a promis’d heifer’s blood. 
My Numida’s kind guardian god.’ 


For this reason, the Pagan devotion was generally 
attended with vocal and instrumental music; and it 
was the custom to turn into verse, and sing in their 
temples, the heroic acts of their gods. But without 
taking any notice of the music: made use of by the 
primitive Christians, which will naturally oceur, in 
its proper place, we shall here only observe, that even 
those barbarous people whose religion we have been 
treating of, are no strangers to music, and although 
they may not know the rules of art so well as the 
Europeans, yet we find that they have what is fuf- 
ficient to satisfy their taste, and from that-single cir- 
cumstance we may learn, that mnsic-is an universal 
science. 

When the devotees among those people convert 
any young persons to become proselytes to their 
austerities, they prescribe a rule for their conduct, 
by attending to which their ‘sincerity is known, aud 


this is to last during six months. ‘Fhe reason they 
protract the time so long, is, that they may not 
reveal their secrets to novices, till such time as 
they are in a manner certain, that they will net de- 
sert them. 

This term of their novieiate, or trial, is called 
their regeneration; and during the first three mouths 
they are obliged to eat one pound of cow’s dung, 
mixed with rice, every day. During the last three 
month, the quantity of dung ts gradually lessened, 
and the reason why they eat the excrements of this 
creature is, beeause they believe there is something 
in them of a divine and purifying nature, both for 
the body aud the soul. 

All marriages among them are conclnded and 
solemnized when they ate young, and this is done 
to prevent every sort of suspicion concerning impu- 
rity; although the men are allowed a plurality of 
wives, according to the nature of their circumstances, 
yet except im cases of barrenness, they seldom 
have more wives than one. Their priests notwith- 
standing their attachment to idolatry, and their 
many ridiculous ceremonies, as well as criminal sa- 
crifices, are such friends to human society, that 
they do all they can to discourage polygamy, or the 
having more wives than one. Iu support of this 
sentiment, they point outto the people, that where 
there are a plurality of wives, there will be a vast 
number of disseutions and jealousies, as the conti- 
nual consequence of divided love. If the husband 
treats the one with tenderness and indulgence, 
which may frequently happen, then the others are 
sure to repine ; and what man of human sensibility 
can bear the thought of such contending passions. 
It must distract his soul; and while he provides for 
the offspring of one woman, the children of the 
others are ina manner totally neglected. 

The evening before the solemnization of their 
marriages, the bridegroom, accompanied by all his 
relations, goes to the apartment of the bride,- and at 
his first admission puts a pair of bracelets on cach 
of the legs of his intended spouse; thereby intimat- 
ing that she is his captive, and that it is her duty 
never to depart from him. ‘The next day there is a 
grand entertainment at the house of the bridegroom, 
and towards the evening the bride makes her appear- 
ance accompanied by her relations. Several priests 
attending, lay their hands on the heads of the par- 
ties, and repeat several prayers; after which they 
are both sprinkled with water, as an emblem of pu- 
rification. Several dishes of the richest fruits are 
then served up, and the company having eaten, the 
priest asks the bridegroom, . whether he will pro- 
mise, by his industry, to provide for the woman as 
long ashe lives; to screen her from waut, and bring 
up her children. : 

This part of the ceremony being over, the whole 
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company ride out on elephants, and towards mid- 
night, wken they retum home, bonfires and other 
ilumimations, serve to grace the solemnity. Ore 
of the most extravagant expenses attending these 
roarriages is, that although the parties should hap- 
pen to lise above an hundred leagues from the 
Ganges, vet they are obliged to have some of the 
water of that celebrated river. his the priests takes 
care to furnish them with, for ther keep it in jars 
for that purpose: which brmgs them in a consider- 
able revenue. This costly liquor is always kept till 
the latter part of the feast, and the more liberal the 
bridegroom is iu the distribution of it, the more ge- 
nerous he is esteemed, and the more respected in the 
neighbourhood where he lives. Last of al], the 
priest puts a chaplet, or crown of flowers, on the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom, declarme them 
to be husband and wife, and ther are conducted to 
the haram, the place appropriated for the women. 

In their fureral ceremonies, they are not so rigid 
as those who lite under the direction of the Bramins, 
im the countries we have already described, subject 
to the great Mogul, but still there is a strong simi- 
larity. Such of the women as are religious devc- 
-tees, often burn themselves alorg with the bodies.of 
their husbands; but if they refase to comply with 
that horrid, umoatural ceremony, then they are 
-obliged to submit to the igmommy of having their 
heads shaved, and to go without a covering as long 
as they live. Sometimes the chief magistrate of the 
place refuses to grant them the indulgence (if it 
mav be called so) to burn themselves, and m such 
cases, they are to lead a life of penitence ever after- 
wards. If ther have moner, they are to give the 
greatest part of it to the poor, and they are to re- 
peat a certain number of pravers every day. They 
are also to go barefooted to oneof their Pagan tem- 
ples, on the day of every solemn festival; but ther 
are not to be admitted as worshippers. 

In considermg this circumstance, the governor 

acts im a-very political manner; and if there is any 
crime in the woman, the penance is not voluntary 
but constrained. Dut while he refuses them the pr- 
vilere to burn themselves alive, along with the dead 
bodies of their husbands, he ought to take care that 
they are protected from imsults. Perhaps the civil 
power is weak, and relicious prejudices strong, and 
as enthusiasm or religious eepjetinn: operate with 
the greatest strength ce the mincs of the vulgar, 
and as the tulcar are alwavs the most uumerous in 
all communities, so it is often dangerous for the ma- 
gistrate to interfere with them. 

When 2 person is considered as ma dying con- 
didon, the body is carried oat to the river or brook, 
where it is dipped till the water comes up to is 
month ; and this is done. that both body and soul 
gpay be purged from ail impurities. If it happens to 
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be near the Ganges, they tie the hands of the dying 
man to a cow’s tail, end make her drag him mto 
the water. If the cow emits unne upon the dying 
person, it is considered by the people as the most 
salutary purification, and he 1s believed by the 
priests and all his relations to be washed from all im- 
perfection. If the urine flows plentiful upon him, 
bis friends make loud acclamatious of jov, and con- 
sider bim as ranked among the number of tke bles- 
sed; but when it happens that the cow is not dis- 
posed to make water, then the relations are discon 
solate, aud consider the dying man as going mito 2 
state of punishment. 

If it appears that the patient's life is not abso- 
lutely m danger, then he is brought into the temple 
of one of -their idols to be cured, and left all night 
before the altar, not boubting bee his god will grant 
him a respite. If he dies, all his relations assemble 
at his house, and put the body in a coffin, deco- 
rated with figures, pointing ont the circumstances 
of his death. ‘The corpse is then carried to the fu- 
neral pile, attended by a vast concourse of people, 
and there it 1s reduced toashes. During the proces- 
sion, they sing several hymns, and repeat a great 
number of short collects or prayers, and when they 
approach the place, the priest rings a little bell, in- 
timating to the people, that it is their duty to pray 
for the soul of the deceased. The body is always 
washed with pure water, before it is put upon the 
pile, and that part of the ceremony being over, fire 
1s set to the wood, and the whole reduced to ashes, 
while the priests conunue singing hymns. 

A question may here natarally be asked, viz. 
Why do those heathens in the East-Indies, in con- 
formity with the practice of the Romans, burn the 
bodies of their dead? There have been several 
conjectures concerniug the origin of this barbarous 
practice, as first, many of the eastern nations ador- 
ed the fire, and therefore they considered it as an 
acceptable piece of devotion, to offer up the dead 
bodies of their relations to it. Secondly, their pride 
might imduce the most celebrated heroes, and the 
most beautiful women, to desire to conceal from 
the world, what poor, helpless creatures they were 
while alive. Thirdly, they beheld mauv indigni- 
ties offered to the dead, and they were willing, nay 
destrous, that nothme of that nature should happen 
to their relations. Lastly, they might do it m order 
to prevent a contagions distemper, which often takes 
place from the noxtous smell of dead bodies. \Whe- 
ther any, or all of these conjectures may be founded 
m truth, we leave the reader to judge, but certain 
it is, the practice itself, is contrary to natural reli- 
giov, as well as to divine revelation. Natural reli- 
sion points out, that as man was formed out of the 
earth. so at death his body should be consigned to 
uw. “ Dust thow art, and unto dust thou shalt re- 
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{um.” Divine revelation teaches us that as Christ 
laid down his head in the grave, so the bodies of 
those who are his faithful followers, should be de- 
posited in the earth, to rest till that awful period, 
when he shall come to judge the world im righteous- 
ness. 

Let us pity heathens, who have none of those 
consolations, which our holy religion holds out to 
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us; let us daily pray for their conversion; let us 
not be afraid to lay down our heads in the silent 
grave; let us not reflect much on the indignities that 
may be offered to our bodies after death; for our 
Divine Redeemer has gone before us, he bas made 
the grave sweet unto us, and by his almighty power, 
he will raise us up at the last day. 


RELIGION OF THE PEOPLE OF ASEM, AVA AND ARACAN. 


THe history of mankind would be one of the 
most pleasing studies in the universe, were it not 
often attended with the most humiliating, the most 
melancholy considerations. By studying human 
nature, we are led to consider m what manner we 
were formed by our all-wise Creator; what we 
have made ourselves in consequence of our disobe- 
dience to the divine law; what we may be through 
divine grace; and then what we shall be in glory. 
Principles of this nature, should strike deep into our 
mind, when we consider the state of the heathen 
world, and, at the same time, reflect on the many 
blessings we enjoy. In vain do we pride ourselves 
in anv of our endowments, in vain do we pretend to 
superior attainments; for if our affections are as 
much attached to earthly objects as those of the hea- 
thens, then we are much more inexcusable than 
they. We have all the truth of the go-pel laid open 
to us, while they remain in“a state of ignorance, 
worshipping the works of theirown hands. Nav, 
worshipping even reptiles and msects, offering hu- 
man sacrifices, shutting up their bowels of compas- 
sion, and trampling upon every moral obligation. 
This naturally apples to what we are now going to 
relate, for the dignity of our holy religion nev 
shines so bright, as when contrasted with heathen 
superstition, Pagan idolatry, and every thing else 
that can dishonour our nature. 

The provinces, or nations, we are now to give 
some account of, particularly with respect to reli- 
gion, differ in some few things from these already 
Cescribed in this part of the world. Like the other 
Leathens around them, they have iauy gods or idols: 
Lut the sovereign and supreme one over ali the others, 
is Quiay-Paragray. To his honour they have seve- 
ral temples erected, and on particular festivals they 
Lave grand processions, in whichnot only the priests, 
but hhewise all the peopie in the nerchbourlLood 
attend. They carry him im a triumphal chariot 
through their cites attended by xivety priests, all 
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dressed in yellow satm, .and the devotees fall down 
on their knees as the procession marches along. 
Nay, some of the devotees prostrate themselves be- 
fore the chariot, that the wheels may run over them, 
while others rush against sharp spikes fastened to the 
wheels of the chariot, which tear their fiesh in pieces, 
and is considered as the most meritorious actiou 
they can perform. It often happens that these de- 
votees become martrrs to their enthusiasm, for their 
bodies being torn by the spikes in the wheels of the 
chariot, they often mortify, and death ensues. In 
such cases, the people esteem them so much, that it 
is considered as an honour to be permitted to touch 
them; even the spikes of the wheels are deemed sa- 
cred, and the pnests lay them up as precious relics 
in their temples. 

This idol sits on a pedestal, cross-legged, and every 
day the prince of the country sends him a most maz- 
nificent entertainment. The devotees prostrate 
themselves before this idol, im order to be cured of 
various diseases, it being their firm opinion, thai itis 
in his power to perform every thing supernatural ; but 
in this there is nothing at all surprising, because all 
those who acknowledge a supreme power, must ho- 
nour the perfection of bis attributes. 

The grandest temple dedicated to this idol, stand. 
in the island of Munav, and in the same island i: 
another god, who is said to preside over the four 
winds. All their temples, like those in Chima, 2r- 
built in the form of pyramids, but some of them 
are much higher than others. In the wmter ihe-e 
Pagans cover their gods, lest they should estch cold, 
praving, at the same time, that they will, at some 
future perisd, reward them for their duty and p-cty. 

They have a great number of priests, and over 
all these is one who acts as sovereign pontin, and 
decides in all religiovs matters. He is uniscrsally 
respected by all the people, and the hing ene h®a 
the right hand, nor does he ever speak to han but 
with the profoundest reverence and veueratiou. 
Their inferior priests, who aze also couidiicd as 
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the physicians of the country, are divided into three 
classes, or orders, and distinguished by as many 
names. ‘They are all dressed in yellow satin with 
their heads shaved, but their chiefs wear a cope, re- 
sembling 2 mitre, with a peak fallmg down behind. 
"They are all obliged to take an oath of celibacy, and 
if they afterwards marry, then they are degraded aud 
reduced to the same state with the laity. Some of 
them reside in monastries, founded by illustrious per- 
sons, some live in deserts, and others aet as school- 
masters to the youth, and when they find a young 
man of a more than ordinary capacity, they endea- 
vour to persuade him to enter himself among them. 
Those who have nothing to subsist on, are supported 
at the royal expense, but most of them live by beg- 
ging from the people. 

With respect to the nuptial ceremonies inthe 
Lingdom of Araecan, they are rather different from 
some of the others. ‘The king is to have the pre- 
ference of all the young women i tlie country, and 
for that purpose every governor or chief magistrate 
of a district chuses twelve virgins, onec iu the year, 
who are educated at the king’s expense, till they are 
twelve year of age, when they are sent to court, 
dressed in fustian gowns, and exposed to the heat of 
the sun, till the sweat runs through the garments. 
These gowns are next day carried to the king, who 
is so curious a8 to smell them all over, and such vir- 
gins as appear to have nothing disagreeable about 
them, are reserved for his own private amusement, 
and the rest are given to his servants. 

In the kingdom of Asem, every man marries four 
wives, but lest any family disputes should take place, 
every woman is to bring up her own children. When 
they are first taken sick, they send for one of their 
priests, who breathes upon them, and repeats several 
prayers, and if there does not appear any hopes of 
their reeovery, the priest direets the sick person to 
sacrifice to Chaor-boos, the god of the four winds, 
aud the sacrifice consists of certain number of fowls, 
according to the circumstances of the patient. This 
saerifice 1s offered four times, according to the num- 
ber of the winds; but if no success attends it, and 
the patient becomes worse, then they have recourse 
to another expedient, which has been long in use 
among them, probably from the most early ages, 
beeause they have not among them the least traces 
of its original, nor by whom it wis first taught. 

The principal room in the house is adorued with 
tapestry, an altar iserected at the upper end, and the 
image of an idol is placed upon it, and the priest, 
with the relations of the sick person, meet together, 
where they are sumptuously entertained; but the 
most ridiculous part of the ceremony is, that the per- 
son who conduets the entertainment, is obliged to 
dance as long as he can stand upon his feet; when 
he can stand no longer, he lays hold of alien cloth, 


which is fastened to the ceiling for that purpose, and 
hy that slender assistance, continues to dance till he 
has no strength left, and then he falls down in a 
swoon. ‘Then the music begins to play, and every 
one present envies his happiness, being fully per- 
suaded, that during the time he was in a trance, he 
was conversing with the idol. If the’patient happens 
to recover, ie is conducted to the next temple, and 
anointed with oil before the altar; but if it happens, 
that notwithstanding all their endeavours he dies, the 
priest assures them, that what they have done has 
been highly acceptable to the gods, and although 
they thought proper to remove the patient from this 
lower world, yet that aet was the result of infinite 
goodness and compassion to make him happy for 
ever. 

When a person dies, he is laid out in the middle 
of the house, and some of the priests walk round the 
body, repeating several prayers, while others are 
employed in sprinkling the room with frankincense, 
and all sorts of aromatic flowers. The coffins have 
the figures of different beasts pamted upon them, all 
serving to poiut out some of the actions of the de- 
ceased. 

While the priests are performing these ceremo- 
nies, the servants keep tinkling on instruments of 
copper, in order to keep away the evil spirits, whom 
they imagine are surrounding the corpse. ‘They be- 
lieve, that if an evil spirit should happen to go over 
the body of the deceased, the soul would return, and 
then he would be deprived of all that happiness into 
which he was entered. Before the body is carried 
away, several persons in the neighbourhood are in- 
vited to attend, and if they neglect to come, the 
whole company present are much troubled; their re- 
fusal being considered as an indication, that the de- 
parted soul is gone to hell. The last part of the 
ceremony is to convey the body into the fields, 
where it is burnt to ashes, and all the relations are 
dressed in white, which is the common fashion of 
mourning in that country. The priests set fire to 
the funeral pile, and during the time they are doing 
it, several hymns are sung in honour of their gods. 

‘These eeremonies, however, are confined to the 
lower classes of people, and particularly to the laity ; 
but when an arch-priest or pontiff dies, something 
of a more exalted nature takes place, of which we 
shall give the following account from those who 
were Witness of it. As priests in all nations are 
considered as at the head of religion, so we need not 
be surprised to find, that when they die, they are 
attended to the grave or the funeral pile, with the 
niest pompous ceremonies ; and this is done in order 
to keep alive that flame of superstition and enthusi- 
asm, whieh, unless guided by reason, will always 
lead into captivity the human heart. 

A few years ago, the supreme pontiff died, and 
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an account of his funeral will serve to shew what is 
common to others of the same rank and character.— 
The moment he expired, the fires were all extin- 
guished, and every one of the mhabitants shuts up 
their windows as a sign of mourning, the temples 
were crowded with pemitents, and in the streets, not 
a single individual was to be seen. ‘The body of 
this high priest was exposed three days to the pub- 
lic, with all the solemnity that can be imagined. It 
lay on an altar in the chief temple, and there were 
upwards of a thousand priests attending, with tapers 
in their hands, singing hymns around the coffin.— 
Above five hundred young children went naked to 
the funeral, each girt round the middle with cords 
and chains. of iron, and each carrying a bundle of 
sticks on his head, and a knifeim his hand. During 
the whole of the procession, they sung the most 
dismal songs. that can be imagined, sometimes in con- 
cert, and sometimes one after another. 

They were divided inte two classes, and the first 
sang, “O thou, who art gomg to partake of the 
joys of heaven, forsake: us not in this our unhappy 
exile ;” and the other class answered, “ That we 
may be made partakers with thee of those heavenly 
blessings.” After this all the people fell on their 
knees, while an aged priest made a funeral oration. 
The oration being ended, there was a second pro- 
cession of young men, who paid their honours to 
the deceased as they marched along, and drew their 
sciinitars as they surrounded the coffin, in order to 
drive the devil away, and confine him.home to his 
house of smoke, there to live for ever, and suffer 
for the many crimes he had committed, both against 
God his Creator, and likewise against those laws 
prescribed for regulating the conduct of the children 
of men. 

These ceremonies being over, the body of the so- 
vereign pontiff was laid on the funeral pile, and six 
young persons of considerable rank, submitted to 
be burned along with it. Next day, a priest made 
an harangue before the king, expatiating largely on 
the virtues of the deceased; and when the oration 
was finished, the ashes of the pontiff, and those of 
the young men, who had been burnt along with 
him, were distributed as precious relics among the 
populace. 

‘The people of Ava do not burn their dead, although 
in most other religious respects, they differ but little 
from their neighbours. They bury all the dead 
bodies of their relations, and are of opinion, that, 
after a life spent in domg good, they will enter into 
eternal happiness. But if they have injured their 
neighbours, or lived in a profligate manner, then 
they will be tormented hereafter with hunger and 
thirst. When they carry the body out to be buried, 
some of their idols are carried in procession, and 
some provisions are put into the grave. 
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In the funeral ceremonies of their kings, there is 
something shocking to human nature. When the 
body is carried out to the sepulchre, hymus are sung 
by several persons hired for that purposes; and, as 
soon as the corpse is laid in the grave, or tomb, all 
his wives, concubines, ministers of state, and such 
others as had their dependauce on him, drink a glass 
of poison each, and it is generally so strong, that 
they expire within an hour afterwards. These are 
all laid into the same grave with the king, in order 
to- accompany him to the other world; and along 
with him, are likewise buried, six horses, twelve 
camels, an elephant, and twenty hunting hounds, 
with which he is to divert himself, when he comes 
into a state of bliss. 

We have already taken notice, that the heathens 
above described, make use of copper vessels, instead 
of bells, to frighten away such devils as may want 
to disturb the repose of the dead. This naturally 
leads us to inquire into the antiquity, and use of bells 
in churches. The heathen Greeks and Romans, 
knew nothing of bells, and, with respect to the 
Christians, during the three first centuries, they 
were obliged to meet in their assemblies, in the most 
private mamer. Baronius is of opinion, that there 
was a certain person, belonging to every congrega- 
tion, appointed to go round to every member, anc 
give notice of the time of meeting, nor is this at all 
improbable. 

During the fifth and sixth centuries, we find, that 
in Egypt and Palestine, trumpets were used to call 
the people together for divine service; but, in the 
monastries, the monks took it in their turn, to go 
about to the doors of the cells, and knock at the 
windows with a hammer. Ina nunnery crected at 
Jerusalem, in the fifth century, by Paula, a Roman 
lady, the usual signal was given by singing Hallelu- 
jah; but in other parts of the east it was by striking 
one piece of wood against another. 

It is not certainly known at what time bells were 
first used in the western church, but it is generally 
supposed to have been about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; although the Popish writers, 
particularly cardinal Bona, have attempted to make 
theni as ancient as the time of Constantine the Great; 
because the heathens in that age used small bells in 
their temples, to put the people im mind of devo- 
tion; but this author is not countenanced in his opi- 
nion by any writer of repute. 

When the Turks became masters of Constanti- 
nople, they prohibited the Greeks from making use 
of bells, for which reason those poor afflicted people. 
hung upon trees bent plates of iron, like those on 
our cart wheels, with holes in them lengthways, 
and upon these plates they chimed with little iron 
hammers, to call the monks together to prayer. In 
the Romish church, there is much superstition prac- 
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tised in the use of bells, and they are said to repre- 
sent the duration of the gospel, the sound of which 
is gone out into all lands. They likewise represent 
the faithful praismg God, and the ministers preach- 
ing the word. A bell cannot be used ina Roman 
Catholic church till it has been conseerated in the 
followmg manner: 

The bell is hung up, and disposed in such a man- 
ner as to leave room for certain persons to walk 
round it: having previously prepared a pot of holy 
water, another of oil, and one of salt, with incense, 
inyrrlr and cotton, with a piece of bread, the priest 
begins the procession, attended by the principal per- 
sons in the parish, particularly those who contri- 
bnted towards furnishing the church with a bell.— 
The procession begins at the vestry, and the priest 
who officiated, having seated himself near the bell, 
delivers a discourse to the people, concerning the 
nature of the ceremony. He then mixes some salt 
with holy water, and repeats a prayer in Latin, beg- 
ging that God would make the bell efficacious m the 
driving away evil spirits, inexciting people to de- 
yotion, to prevent tempests, earthquakes, and m a 
word, all those natural afflictions which men are 
subject to in this life. He then dips a brush, or 
sprinkler, in the holy water, and sprinkles it three 
times over the bell, saying, [ baptize thee in the 
yame of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

‘Then the vessel containing the oil is opened, and 
the officiating priest dips the thumb of his right 
hand into it, and applies it to the middle of the bell, 
signing it with the sign of the cross. Then the 
twenty-eighth psalm is sung, and the bell is crossed 
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seven times, and dedicated to a particular saint.— 
Last of all, the bell is perfumed with myrrh and 
frankineense, and the whole is concluded by a prayer, 
which is called “ the dew of the Holy Ghost.” 

According to the Romish writers, these ceremo- 
nies point out some particular mysteries. Thus the 
consecration of the bells, points out the duty of pas- 
tors; the washing with holy water points out the 
sacrifice of baptism; the seven crosses, that pastors 
should exceed all other persons in the graces of the 
holy spirit; and that as the smoke of the perfume 
rises in the bell and fills it, soa pastor, adorned with 
the graces of the spirit, receives the perfume of the 
vows and prayers of the faithful. But some of 
their writers have carried the mystical meaning of 
bells stil] farther. Thus they tell us, that the metal 
sigmities the strengtit of the preacher’s understand- 
ing, and the clapper his tongue; the stroke of the 
clapper, the tongue’s censure of vice; and that which 
holds the clapper, the moderation of the tongue. 
The wood to which the bell is fastened, denotes 
the wood of the cross; and the parts to which the 
wood is fixed, the oracles of the prophets. ‘The 
iron by which the bell is fixed to the wood, points 
out the preacher’s attachment to the cross of Christ. 
There are likewise several mysteries in the bell ropes; 
thus the three cords of which the rope is made, 
points out the three senses of the scriptures, viz, the 
historical, moral, and allegorical. In the same 
manner the heathens discover mysteries in their bells, 
but the Turks will not suffer a bell in their places 
of worship. 
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(Pecu is one of the provinces situated beyond the 
Ganges, and the established religion is Paganism.— 
In their sentiments, the people hold the same belief 
as was professed by some of the Christian heretics, 
particularly the Manicheans; for they affinn, that 
there are two supreme powers, the one good and 
the other evil. For this reason they sacrifice to the 
devil, as the anthor of all evil, and not to the good 
Being, because they believe he cannot or will not 
hurt them: thus they adore the devil, to procure his 
favour and indulgence, and to him, though under 
different images, they offer up their vows and prayers. 
“Phey believe in an eternal succession of worlds, and 
ahat as soon as one is burnt up, another springs out 
af its ashes. "Phey have such an exalted notion of 


the sanctity of crocodiles, that they believe sucli as 
are devoured by them are carried up to heaven.— 
They believe that apes have human souls, and that 
they formerly were men; but to punish them for 
some crimes they had been guilty of, the gods trans- 
formed them into their present shape. But the crea- 
ture most adored by them is the white elephant; and 
one of the king of Pegu’s tities is, lord of the white 
elephant. All these creatures are served in dishes 
of silver, curionsly gilt, and when they are led out 
for an airmg, musicians play before them on different 
sorts of instruments. 

As they walk along, six persons of distinction 
hold a canopy over them, and when they return, one 
of the king’s gentlemen ushers waits with a silver 
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bason and washes their fect. The temples in Pegu 
are called Varellas, and are all built in the form of 
pyramids, having the basis very broad; and it is re- 
lated, that in one of them are no less than one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand idols; but probably many 
of these are small, and perhaps some of them are 
no more than hicroglyphics, which is customary 
throughout most parts of the east. «As there are 
many pilgrims who visit these temples, so most of 
them are endowed with great riches, and in the porch 
is a large font, where they wash their feet. Their 
first act uf worship is to lay their hands on their 
heads, as a sign of reverenee due to the object of 
their adoration. Besides these temples, which in 
some sense may be called their cathedrals, or eapital 
churches, they have many smaller ones, which an- 
swer the same end as parish ehnrehes, and these are 
called Kiacks ; but they are only the great ones that 
are visited by the pilgrims, for in them alone the 
grand sacrifices are offered, the chief idols have their 
altars, and the priests of the highest reputation reside. 

As the devil is the grand object of their worship, 
so they have many altars erected in honour of him, 
and these are adorned with flowers, and sacrifices 
are daily offered on them, to appease his wrath, and 
obtain his favour. When they are seized with sick- 
ness, they make solemn vows, that if they recover, 
they will erect altars, and offer up sacrifices upon 
them; and some of their devotees run through the 
streets of their cities, in the morming before day- 
light, with torches in their hands, and carrying bas- 
kets full of rice, exclaiming, that they are going to 
supply the devil with all sorts of provisions. ‘Their 
intention in this is, to prevent the devil, for that day, 
from roving about seeking whom he may destroy. 

If a dog happens to follow at the heels of one 
of these devotees, then they sincerely believe that the 
devil has given him a commission to devour what 
they were earrying to the altar, and without farther 
eeremony, they throw it on the ground. Others 
never taste thew victuals till they have thrown some 
part of it behind them, which is either eaten up by 
the dogs or by devils, as they imagine; for they be- 
lieve that dogs are sent as ambassadors from the 
devil. Nay, it sometimes happens, that when a fit 
uf devotion seizes the master of a family, he will 
retire from his house for a whole month, taking his 
wite and children along with him, and leave the 
possession of it to the devil; and in ali cases of that 
nature, the house is lett very clean, and genteelly 
furnished. 

Throughout the whole of this kingdom, Monday 
is set apart for religious worship, and on that day 
their priests, whom they call Talapoims, preach ser- 
mous to the people in their temples. 

They have several solemn festivals, one of which 
is called Sepan-Giache, and is a kind of pilgrimage, 
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which the king and queen, with all the royal family, 
and a great concourse of people make to a place 
ahout twelve miles from the capital. On the morn- 
ing of this festival, the king and queen set out ina 
triumphal chariot, so elegantly adorned with jewels 
and precious stones, that it dazzles the eyes of the 
spectators, who behold it with silent admiration.— 
Another of their festivals is called Sapan-Catena, 
and consists partly in making small pyramidical 
figures to please the king and his wives, As the 
king is to be the judge of every artist’s performance, 
so they all conceal themselves in ditierent apartments, 
that none may see each others’ works before they are 
presented to the sovereign. Snch of the per- 
formanees as are approved of, the king takes alonz 
with him, and this the artist considers as one of 
the highest honours that can be conferred upon 
him. 

Another feast is called Sapan-Daiche, and it is 
properly one of their water festivals. The king, 
with all the royal family, sprinkle themselves with 
water, in which roses have been steeped; and all 
the civil, as well as the military officers, follow 
their example. Some of this water is thrown out 
of the windows upon the heads of the populace as 
they pass along, but many of them are so regardless 
of it, that they keep themselves within doors. All 
their solemn festivals are regnlated by the change of 
the moon, and they have one called Sapan-Donon, 
on which day their watermen, or those who ply 
at their ferries, row fora prize, and whoever ob- 
tains it, receives a robe from the king, which he 
wears ever afterwards, when he attends sacrifice in 
the temple. 

Their priests, or talapoins are not admitted ito 
orders till they are upwards of twenty, and tll they 
arrive at that age, they are brought up in proper 
schools, according to their own system of learning. 
Previous to their admission, they are strictly exa- 
inined concerning the progress they have made in 
learning, and with respect to every article of their 
faith. They are obliged to swear that they wall 
renounce all the gaities of this world, and live ma 
state of celibacy, and this examination they go 
through several times. When the noviec has gone 
through his examination, and obtamed the approba- 
tion of his superiors, he is mounted on a fine horse, 
and led along the strects in triumph, with drums 
beating and music playing. This is their last fare- 
wel to all the pomp and vanities of this world; and 
as soon as they have put on the habit, they are 
conducted toa place resembling a convent, situat- 
ed ata small distance from the town. ‘This con- 
vent consists of a long row of cells, built on the 
side of the road, and each of them is about seven or 
eight feet high, but some of them are built in the 
woods. 
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These priests eat but one meal in the day, con- 
sisting chiefly of fruits and roots, all which they 
purchase with the money given them by devotees; 
for all our travellers tell us they never beg. They 
have small buildings in the form of chapels, where 
they celebrate the “change of the moon, and at that 
time the people send them what provisions they can 
afford. ‘They have their heads shaved as well as 
their beards, their feet and right arms are naked, 
but they make use of an umbrella to screen them 
from the heat of the sun, or from any imclemencies 
of the season. 

When one of these priests die, they keep his body 
several days, and make a public entertainment to 
his honour. ‘The body is exposed upon a scaffold 
erected for the purpose, and the priests standing 
round it, perform several curious ceremonies, which 
may properly be called the funeral service. After 
this odoriferous wood is piled round the scaffold, 
and the body reduced to ashes in the presence of the 
spectators. Such pieces of the bones as remain in 
the ashes, are carefully picked up, and buried in an 
earthen urn, behind the cell were the deceased re- 
sided, and the ashes are thrown imto the river. 

In their marriage ceremonies, they are like the 
heathens in many other nations, that is in general, 
for in some particulars they differ. ‘The bridegroom 
is obliged to purchase the bride from her parents, 
and lay down the money before he receives her; 
but as divorces are common among them, so the 
money must be returned if a separation takes place. 
Jn sneh cases the husband sends home the wife to 
her relations, without any sort of formality, or so 
mueh as assigning a reason, and then the purchase- 
money Is returned. ‘The estates of those who die 
without issue, are seized by the king, and he is en- 
titled to one third of the estates of those who have 
children. Some of the richer sort of persous in Pe- 
gu, purchase for a small sum the daughters of the 
poor, if they are handsome, and although they are 
only kept for a snort time, and then sent baek to 
their parents, yet this does not in the least prevent 
them from procuring husbands. 

The customs are much more equitable thau 
what takes place under the government of the great 
Mogul, who seizes the estates of every one of his 
subjects at their deaths, without making any provi- 
sion for their wives or children. The king never 
marnes but one wife, but he keeps a great number 
of concubines, sometimes upwards of a thousand. 

When the children in Pegu are born, they tie a 
httle bell round their necks, and within the bell 
they put the tongne of a snake, and although this 
may at first be painful to the infant, yet custom and 
use render it familiar, and when they grow up, it is 
considered as an ornament. They likewise infuse 
paint, of a bluish colour, into the skins of their 


children, which instead of making them appear beau- 
tiful has quite the contrary effeet, and spoils their 
complexions. 

The priests in Pegu, as in other heathen nations, 
act as physicians ; and when a person falls sick, one 
of them is selected to attend him, and he is called 
the devil’s father. "Uhis person bemg much esteemed 
for his knowledge, both of human and divine things, 
pretends to know what will be most agreeable and 
acceptable to the evil spirit, and he mstructs the 
patient how to appease his anger. A grand entertain- 
ment is made for the devil, and the people dance to 
all sorts of vocal and instrumental music. ‘They be- 
lieve in the transmigration of souls from one body to 
another: but at the same time, they imagine that 
when they have passed through several bodies, they 
will enter into a state of everlasting happiness. 

When the king dies, two boats, ‘With gilded roofs, 
in the form of a pyramid, are prepared, and im the 
middle between them, a stage- is erected, on which 
the body is laid, and exposed to public view. Un- 
der the stage they kindle a fire, the materials of 
which are composed of the most odoriferous woods 
that can be procured. ‘They throw into the fire fine 
herbs, so that the whole has the most fragrant smell 
that can be imagined. After this they. let the boats 
sail down the river, and while the fire is consuming 
the body, the priests or talapoins sing hymns, and 
repeat several prayers, which they continne doing 
as long as the fire burns. ‘he fire being extin- 
guished, they temper the ashes with milk, and hav- 
ing moulded the whole into a solid mass, throw it 
into the sea at the bottom of the river; but such 
pieces of the bones as are picked out of the ashes, 
are buried in the tomb erected to the memory of the 
deceased. 

With respect to the funerals of the eommon peo- 
ple, there is a distinction made between them and 
the king. A funeral pile is erected in a field, ad- 
joining ‘to where the deceased resided, and the corpse 
is laid OW a stage, in the middle of Which i is a dome, 
and sometimes a small pyramid. The stage or litter 
is then covered artfully over with gilt cane, and 
earried by sixteen men to the funeral ile. The re- 
lations and friends of the deceased follow the corpse, 
and after the fire has consumed the body, they make 
the priests some recompence for their trouble, and 
return home, where they have an entertainment that 
lasts two days. 

At the close of the feast, the widow of the de- 
ceased accompanied by the relations, repair to the 
place where the body was burned, and shed tears 
over the ashes, After which they g gather up such 
pieces of the bones as have not been consumed to 
ashes, and bury them with every mark of sorrow 
and lamentation. The mourning of the women 
as well as of the men, consists chiefly in shaving 
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their heads: which mark of respect for the memory 
of the deceased, is reckoned the greatest that can 


be shewn, because nothing is so much esteemed by | 


them as fine hair. 
Much having been said concerning these idolators 


worshipping the devil, we shall here say something - 


concerning what notions the ancients entertained re- 


specting that being, who is considered as_the grand | 


adversary of mankind. Daemons, or devils, are al- 
ways by Christians taken in a bad sense; and for 
this we have the authority of our Lord and all his 
apostles. The heathens believed that devils had bo- 


dies as well as souls ; and that although immortal, | 


yet they had the same passions as men. ‘They be- 


lieved further, that they had power to foretel future | 


events, and that all dreams happened in consequence 
of their superintending providence. ‘They were to 


convey the prayers of men to heaven, and bring down » 


the answer from the gods. 


The Christian fathers had confused notions con- 
cerning demons or devils, for Justin Martyr often | 


ascribes to them such actions as could not have been 
performed without a body. 
the angels, having received from God the govern- 
ment of the world, soon corrupted his law, aud by 


the commerce they had with the posterity of Adam, | 
they begot what we call devils; and in this sentiment | 
he is followed by many of the rest of the fathers. 
The Jewish Rabbies have strange notions concern- | 
ing devils, and they say that the worship of them was | 


the last species of idolatry. Some of them are of 
opinion, that there were a sort of devils, who often 
appeared to the children of Israel in the wilderness, 
under the shape of goats; but we have no proof that 
the Jews ever worshipped them, even at the time 
they were sunk into the grossest idolatry. If ever 
they did worship devils in the shape of goats, 
they must have learned the practice froin the 
ancient Egytians, who considered those animal as 
sacred. 

Minucins Felix, an ancient Christian writer, ac- 
knowledges the existence of devils, which he seems 
to have taken from the poets; but he adds, that 
among philosophers, this was a matter of dispute. 
Socrates believed this doctrine, for he had always a 
demon or devilto attend him. The Magi in Persia, 
and other parts of the east, pretend to perform all 
their operations by the assistance of the devil, and 
they imagine that those unclean spirits iie concealed 
under images erected in their temples. Sometimes 
these demons or devils, are called gemi, and they 
are considered, not only by the Pagans, but like- 
wise by the Mahometans, as being employed to con- 
duct the affairs of this lower world; and particular 
providences are (say they) intrusted with thein. 

Plato gives us the following description of the 
genii. “They are spirits (says he) who never in- 


He says, that some of | 
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diabited bodies, md one of them is appointed to at- 
tend every man upon earth, to be a witness of his 
actions: and what, when the man dies, the genius 
conducts his soul into the other world, and delivers 
in his evidence before the judge.” Thus JLorace 
BAYS, 


The genius only knows, that’s wont to wait 
On birth-day stars, the guider of our fate ; 
Our nature’s God, that doth its imflueuce shed, 
Easy to any shape, or good, or bad. 


The ancients had their genii for provinces, as well 
as for particular persons, nay even fer trees, foun- 
tains, the sciences and forests. Sacrifices were of- 
fered annually, and sometimes oftener, to theseiina- 
ginary beings, and many of the offerings were extreme- 
ly costly. From a passage im Plutarch, it seems to 
have been a notion among the Greeks and Romaus, 
that every man had two spirits to attend him. That 
justly celebrated writer tells ns, that the evening be- 
fore the battle of Phihppi, while Brutus was sitting 
melancholy in his chamber, a monstrous horrid be- 
ing appeared to him, and being asked what god or 
devil he was, the apparition answered, “I am thy 
evil genius, Brutus; thou shalt meet me at Philippi.” 
Brutus, not in the least diseomposed, answered, “I 
will see thee there ;” and next day he lost the battle, 
and put an end to his life. It is certain, that Plu- 
tarch was not a credulous writer, but what truth 
there may be ‘in this story, we shall not presume to 
say. 

The Mahometans believe, that the world was in- 
habited by genii, many thousands of years before 
Adain was created, and that Elias was sent down 
from heaven to drive them into a remote corner, 
That ever since they have been employed as minis- 
tering angels to attend on men, to preserve them from 
danger, and to conduct thei through life. 

When we read an account of so many people, 
both in ancient and inodern times, believing in the 
existence of spirits, we cannot assign any other rea- 
son for the universality of such a notion, besides 
that of tradition: we are taught in the sacred serip- 
tures, to believe in the existence of angels, both 
good and bad, although we are commanded not to 
worship them. "Thus we read in Revelations, xix. 
10. “ And I fell at his feet to worship hin: aud 
he said unto me, see thou do it not; I am thy fel- 
low servant.” And again, with respect to the minis- 
try of angels, we have a clear proof, in Psalin xei. 
11. 12. “ He shall give his angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways: they shall bear 
thee up in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot 
against a stone.” Many other pussages miglit be 
adduced, but these may serve to shew, that the ex- 
istence of spirits is a notion universally embraced by 
Jews, Christians, Mahometans, aud Pagans. And 
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‘to. 
five negative commandments, viz. 


thon shalt not drink any intoxicating liquor.” 


‘with irreverence, and inattention. 


it may serve to shew, that the doctrine of the im- 


‘mortality of the soul was never denied by any col- 


lective body of people in the universe, that it has 
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been always an established principle, and that all our 
hopes, and all our fears, are a by our ex- 
pectations of it. 


RELIGION IN THE KINGDOM OF SIAM. 


"Tus very extensive kingdom, is situated be- 
yond the Ganges, but their religion is, in many 
respects, the same with those already described in 
that part of the world. In some things, however, 
they differ, and these are what we must now attend 
They comprise the whole of their moral law in 
“Thou shalt not 
kill ; thou shalt not commit any manner of unclean- 
ness; thou shalt not lie; thou shalt not steal; and 
Most 
of these precepts are the same with what we find 
written in the law of Moses, which may serve to 
shew, that natural religion is always the same, in 
all ages and nations, although often debased by rites 
and ceremonics of human invention. 

Their priests, like those in Pegu, are called Ta- 


‘lapoins, and they are the sole keepers of the law, 
-of which they are so tenacious, that they refused to 


explain any passages in it to some French Jesuits, 
who visited Siam, in order to convert the people. 


"They reproached the Jesuits for exposing to public 


view, the images of their saints, and for saying mass 
It is probable, 
the Jesuits never imagined to give offence to these 


heathens, but the latter, not comprehending the Ro- 


mish ceremonies, might probably consider that as 
irreverent, which the Jesuits looked upon as sacred. 

The grand object of worship im Siam is Sommo- 
na-Codom, of whom they give us the following ae- 
count: They say he was ‘born of a virgin, through 
the influence of the sun; and, that when the virgin 
found herself with child, she was so much affected, 
that she went and hid herself in a desert, in order to 
conceal her shame from the world. There, on the 
banks of a lake, she was delivered of a most beauti- 
ful child, but haying no milk, wherewith to suckle 
him, and unwilling that he should die, she jumped 
into the lake, and set him upon a flower which 
lowed of itself, for his more commodious reception, 
and afterwards inclosed him in a cradle. 

From the moment he was born without the assist- 
ance of a tutor, he instructed himself, and acquired 
a perfect knowledge of all things relating to heaven, 
earth, paradise and hell, with all the mysteries of 
nature. Ele taught the people to believe that angels 
visjted him, as he sat under a tree, and that they 


godhead, 


worshipped him. But, although he was born in such 
a miraculous manner, yet they tell us, he had a bro- 
ther named Thevaiat, who being jealous of him, 
conspired his downfal ;_ but Sommona-Codom pre- 
vatled, and Thevatat was sent to be tormented in 
hell. They tell us further, that the guardian angel 
of the earth, whom they make a female, endeavour- 
ed to prevail with the enemies of Sommona-Codom, 
to adore him as a god; but they refusing, she 
squeezed her watery locks, and poured forth a de- 
luge, which destroyed them. 

Before Sommona-Codom began to aspire at the 
he had appeared five hundred and fifty 
times in the world, under various forms, and always 
assumed that which was the most beautiful at each 
period. He frequently laid down his life for the 
good of his people, and accustomed himself so much 
to mortification and penance, that he suffered a Bra- 
min to také his son and daughter from him, and put 
them to the most exquisite tortures before his face. 
He was so charitable, that he once gave his wife to 
a poor man who implored charity. Whatever an 
European may think of this benevolent action, we 
are assured, that the people of Siam consider it as 
one of the most illustrious virtues im his life. 

After he had renounced the pomp and vanities of 
the world, he applied himself to all the austerities 
of a devotee. He fasted, prayed, and performed all 
the religious duties common in the country, and 
rose to such strength of body, and perfection of 
mind, that he overcame, in single combat, a saint 
of consummate virtue. He had the power to work 
miracles, and he could make himself invisible, in 
order to know what secret things were transacting 
in the world. He flew as swift as the w ind, from 
place to placé, in order to preach virtue and inorality, 
but one day forgetting himself, he killed a man, for 
whieh he was put to death. The person whom 
Sommona-Codom murdered, was, what the people 
of Siam called, a heretic; for these idolaters have 
heretics among them, as well as we Christians. It 
was not long before Sommona-Codom made his ap- 
pearance again in the world, and the first thing he 
desired was, to eat the fesh of a hog into which the 
soul of him whom he murdered had entered, m oes 
to be revenged on his murderer. 
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Accordingly, as he was teaching his disciples one 
day, a piece of the flesh of this hog was brought 
him, and he eat a part, bnt being taken ill with it, 
he told his disciples to build temples and altars to 
his memory, and then died. Ever since his death, 
he has enjoyed perfect tranquillity, being subject to 
no sort of pain, trouble, or sorrow. 

He left the print of his feet in three different parts 
of the world, viz. m the kingdoms of Siam and Pe- 
gu, and in the island of Ceylon. To those places, 
whole crowds of pilgrims resort annually, where 
they offer up their prayers to him. These pilgrims 
are permitted to sce the bones of Sommona-Codom, 
but they shine with such resplendent lustre, that they 
cannot behold them a minnte at a time. 

Sommona-Codom had two favourite disciples, 
whose images stand behind hin on his altars, but 
they are not so large as his. ‘The one that stands 
on the right hand, once, at the earnest solicitation 
of the damned, turned the earth upside down, and 
he took into the hollow of his hand all the fire of 
hell ; but notwithstanding all his endeavours, it was 
not in his power to extinguish it. He therefore 
implored Sommona-Codom to do this charitable 
office ; but the god reftised to comply with his re- 
quest, telling him, that should mankind once shake 
off the fear of punishment, they would grow aban- 
doned, and most abominably wicked. here is in 
this sentiment something in all respects consistent 
with natural religion, and the notions that we mor- 
tals form of right and wrong. 

The people of Siam have a strong persuasion, 
that Sommona-Codom will once more return to 
visit them, and they expect that he will come under 
the form of an idiot, for which reason, whenever 
they see a stupid fellow, they treat him with divine 
honours. They relate many strange stories con- 
cerning the jealousy that took place between Som- 
mona-Codom and Thevatat; but they are not agreed 
whether they are brothers, or only near relations. 
Thevatat having entered into the order of priest- 
hood, pretended he had it in his power to work 
miracles, and to assume whatever form he pleased. 
He had such an implacable hatred against Sommona- 
Codom, that he did every thing to vex and afflict 
him; but the sublime virtues of Sommona-Codom 


were such, that Thevatat soon lost many of his - 


followers; and thus abandoned, he resolved to 
make his peace with him. ‘To effectuate this pur- 
pose, he sent the following proposals to Sommona- 
Codom, viz. that his scholars should retire into the 
most solitary deserts; to live upon the charity and 
benevolence of well-disposed persons, to be clothed 
in rags, to reside no more in convents, but live day 
and night under trees in the open air, and not to 
eat any sort of animal food. ‘To these proposals, 
Somniona-Codom returned him this answer, that 
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such austerities ought to be the result of freedom 
and choice, and that those who acted otherwise, 
were no better than hypocrites, and consequently 
he would not advise any of his disciples to follow 
those rules. 

But notwithstanding all this precaution of Som-: 
mona-Codom, Thevatat led away above five hun- 
dred of his disciples, for which, when he died, he 
was condemned to endure the following torments : 
His head was thrust into a large iron cauldron, 
made red hot with the fire of hell. His feet hung 
down imto the flames, and his whole body was im- 
paled with an iron spit lengthways, and crossed by 
two others. They believe that these torments are 
not to continue for ever, but they are to end with 
the regeneration of the sinner. 

The people of Siam observe many festivals, par- 
ticularly one in honour of their rivers, from which 
the fertility of their country flows. At such times 
they have boats on their rivers illuminated, and sa- 
crifices are offered to Sommona-Codom. This 
practice is in all respects, consistent with the idola- 
try of the ancient Egyptians, who once every year 
observed a festival im honour of the river Nile. 
And as the Greeks borrowed their religion from the 
Egyptians, so we find many other heathen nations 
imitating their example. The Chinese have their 
goddess Puzza, the Egyptians had their Isis, and 
the Greeks imitated them m the worship of that 
imaginary being. In the same manner, the people 
of Siam have an annual feast in memory of the har- 
vest, when they offer up thanksgivings to their 
idols, and march in procession from one place te 
another accompanied by their ‘Talapoins, or priests, 
who have books of sacred music, which they sing in 
coneert with such of the people as are able to join 
in the harmony. 

They have so many pagods, that one cannot tra- 
vel above a league withont seeing one, and near 
them are always convents for their priests to reside. 
It is computed that there are above fourteen thou- 
sand pagods in the kingdom of Siam, but the prin- 
cipal, or metropolitan one, deserves a particular 
description. 

Siam, the chief city of the kingdom of that name, 
has a most magnificent temple, im which there is 
an idol, dedicated to the honour of Sommona- 
Codom, made of massy gold, and said to be worth 
upwards of five hundred thousand pounds, and the 
king goes there to worship, on all solemn festivals. 
The form of the structure resembles a pyramid, 
which seems to have been the custoin of many of 
the eastern nations, during the remote ages of anti+ 
quity. They have convents among them for wo- 
men, and each of these is under the direction of a 
priest, to whom great respect is paid. very priest 
who is head of a convent, is ‘culled a sancrat, and 
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in some respects, has an affinity to bishops among 
the Europeans, for they ordain the inferior priests, 
and exercise all the high offices of the clerical or- 
der. When they are first advanced to that rank, 
which is always by order of the king, they are ho- 
noured with a new title, and receive a fine sedan, in 
which they are carried from place to place. “But 
the highest mark of distinetion conferred upon them 
is an umbrella, which they are obliged to carry 
along with them wherever they go. These um- 
brellas are made of the leaves of palm trees, and 
the plaits are tied with a thread near the shank, and 
the shank itself is twisted into the form of an S, and 
they are called Talapats. 

It is remarkable, that all these priests, are sup- 
ported by the bounty of the public, and by practis- 
img many austerities, they impose upon the deluded 
vulgar. When they preach to the people, they 
take a text out of the wise sayings of Sommona- 
Codom, of which they have a large collection, and 
it is called the Word of God, and the perfect truth. 
Jn the sermon the priest expounds the mysteries of 
their religion to the people ; and always concludes, 
by deducing some practical inferences, pointing out 
the nature and obligation men are under to practise 
moral duties. ‘The men sit on one side of the tem- 
ple, and the women on the other, and whenever a 
passage is quoted from the sacred oracles, they stand 
up in the most reverend posture, believing that the 
words are delivered by the Divine Being. 

‘The natives of Siam have many fasts, but parti- 
cularly when their rivers overflow their banks, and 
on these fasts, the rule is not to eat any thing after 
mid-day until next morning. After the harvest is 
over, the priests retire to the fields, where they lie 
all night under huts, made of the leaves of trees, 
and in the morning they return to their temples, 
where they offer up sacrifices and perform their 
devotions. Their prayers are offered up with all 
the appearance of the most unfeigned devotion ; 
they sit upon the ground with their hands lifted up, 
and clasped together, taking no notice of any other 
object besides the idol whom they adore. ‘This 
idol, which is the figure of Sommona-Codon, sit- 
ting cross-legged on a table before the altar, is on 
all such occasions, adorned with flowers, and per- 
fumed by the priests, who consider this as one of 
the chief articles of their religion. 

A Jesuit having asked one of the priests, where 
their god resided, the priest answered, “That for 
two thousand years he had been in a state of happi- 
ness, and takes no notice of our affairs in this lower 
world.” 

To this the Jesuit replied, “If your god is in- 
dulging himself wholly in pleasures, it 1s a seeming 
contradiction to suppose that he is at leisure to listen 
to your prayers.” God, said the Talapoin, or 


priest, “has commanded us to pray, and by that act 
of devotion, we testify our obedience to his divine 
will.” 

All these priests are obliged to have their heads, 
lips, and eye-brows shaved, and this operation must 
be performed at the times of the new, and full moon. 
When the moon is at the full, the priests wash the 
images of their idols, and sprinkle theny over with 
the richest perfumes. 

‘This ceremony is not confined to their temples, 
for the priests also go to the private houses of indi- 
viduals, and wash and perfume both the houshold 
gods and the people. In all cases of that nature, 
modesty is forgotten, and every sort of reserve is laid 
aside, which may serve to shew, that the manners 
and customs of the people of Asia are almost the 
same they were three thousand years ago. 

It is a fixed rule with these priests, to get up in 
the morning, as soon as they can see the veins in 
their hands, lest in the dark, they should kill some 
insect, for they believe that all these creatures have 
human, rational souls within them. As soon as they 
get up, they meet their superior, and go with him 
to the temple, or pagod, where they pray upwards 
of two hours, and the laity sing psalms, or hymns, 
without the assistance of a book, having learned 
them by heart. 

All the people sit cross-legged in their temples, 
and at going in, and coming out, they prostrate 
themselves three times to their idol; and this prac- 
tice is attended to, both by the priests and the laity. 
When the morning service is over, the Talapoins, 
or priests, go from door to door, to collect as much 
money as they can procure from the people. ‘They 
stand at the door, without asking for any thing, and 
if no notice is taken of them, they retire quietly. 

When they return home to their convents, they 
have breakfast set before them, but before they taste 
so much as one morsel of it, they offer up part to 
their idol. ‘The remainder of the forenoon is spent 
in prayers and meditations, and in the afternoon they 
instruct their pupils in the principles of their religion. 
Towards evening, they retire about two hours to: 
rest, and previous to their going to bed for the night, 
they sweep and cleanse the temples of their idol. 
Every man is at liberty to take upon him the office 
of a ‘Talapoin, or priest, and he may resign it when 
he pleases, but a severe punishment is inflicted on 
every one who does any thing to oppose such as seek 
the sacred office. : 

When a young person desires to be admitted to 
the priesthood, he applies to the superior of a cor- 
vent, and he, having examined him, presents him 
to the sancrat for his approbation; when the young 
person is admitted, all his relations walk along with 
him in procession, smging hymns, and playing up- 
on musical instruments. ‘They likewise dance, and 
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the whole isa scene of jollity, mirth, and sometimes 
confusion. 

As they march along, they make several stopsand 
pauses in singing, and as soon as they come near the 
gate of the temple, the young candidateis conducted 
in along with the priests, but the women, and other 
relations are prohibited from entering the place, it 
being considered as too sacred for them. When the 
candidate is brought into the temple, his eye-brows, 
head, and beard are shaved, and the sanerat, or chief 
priest, gives him the habit of the order, which he 
puts on, having first thrown away all those robes 
which he wore, when a secular or layman. On 
such oceasions, the sancrat, or chief priest, uses 
some mysterious words, which are not understood 
by any but the candidate and the priests, and then 
the young novice is condueted to the convent where 
he is to reside, accompanied by his friends and re- 
lations, who met him at the door of the temple. A 
few evenings afterwards, the relations give a grand 
entertainment to the priests in the convent, but the 
young one is-not permitted to be present, nor on any 
occasion of that nature, till at least one year aftcr- 
wards. e 

Their nuns have some privileges which the priests 
do not enjoy. Thus, if a priest is guilty of incon- 
tinency, he is burnt alive; but when a nun-suffers 
herself to be seduced, she is only sent home to her 
friends, and to see her severely whipped, after which 
she is discarded from the convent for ever. From 
what we ean learn of these people, it appears evi- 
dent, that they are much under the direction of their 
priests, who seem little better than a parcel of Pha- 
yisees and hypocrites; they endeavour to blind the 
people’s understanding, and triumphing in their 
weakness, establish their own grandeur, promote 
the interests of their families, and procure consider- 
able emoluments. 

In swearing, in order to the performance of any 
stipulated agreement, each of the parties drink out 
of one glass, but if it is of a very sacred, and more 
than common nature, then each of them has a vein 
opened, and they drink of each other’s blood. Like 
all other superstitious persons, and consistent with 
the ignorance which prevails in most nations, the 
people of Siam pay much regard to the groans and 
cries of wild beasts, and always prognosticate some- 
thing of importanee from them. ‘This is a species 
of superstition, not confined to those Indian hea- 
thens, for we have too much of it among ourselves, 
although it is a dishonour to our nature, and below 
the dignity of our religion. . 

In all their temples or pagods, they have great 
numbers of images, and they bestow much time and 
pains in decorating them, for they eensider them as 
endowed with divine power, and they have likewise 
some in their houses. When their wives have lain‘in 


about a fortnight, they light a fire in the house, and 
smoke the walls all over, whieh fire is kept burning 
five days together, and this is ealled the purificatiou 
of the wife. "This ceremony being over, all the re- 
lations are invited to a grand entertainment, and the 
ehild is named by one of the Talapoins, after he has 
been washed cleanin a river. The Siamese, like 
the Chinese, are continually seeking out some 
antidote against death, for they really believe it is 
possible for some people to live always, although 
daily experience might convince them to the con- 
trary. 

‘The Siamese imagine that elephants are perfect, 
rational creatures, and when the king sent a preseut 
of three of them to the king of Franee, a formal 
leave was taken of them. ‘The king of Siam, at- 
tended by his great officers, whispered in the ele- 
phants ears, and wished them a good journey, and 
a successful voyage, entreated them not to be any 
way uneasy, but to divert themselves with the 
thoughts that they would soon have the honour to 
appear before the king, and enter into the service of 
amost illustrious price, who would treat them with 
the greatest respect. ‘They believe that the souls of 
elephants once inhabited the bodies of some illustri- 
ous heroes, and after a certain number of years, they 
will return to them again. 

But this is trifling to the respect they have for the 
white elephants, for they are fully persuaded their 
souls resided formerly in some of their princes ; and 
thus we tind the kings of Pegu and Siam, both stiled 
kings of the white elephant. They look upon 
them as saints; and some of them are of opinion 
they ought to be worshipped. ‘There have been 
many bloody battles between the kings of Siam and 
Pegu,. concerning their rights to the title of the 
white elephant, and all this seems to be owing to 
their belief, that the last form assumed by Sommona- 
Codom, was that of a white elephant. ' 

All the maidens are kept closely confined, with- 
out ever being permitted to come into the company 
of the young bachelors, till their wedding day; 
but notwithstanding all the restraints they are kept 
under, yet they will often have interviews, and fre- 
quently make a very bad use of them. 

In all their treaties of marriages, the relations of 
the man make the proposals to those of the woman, 
and for the most part, some discreet old matrons 
direct the young ones in their conduct. ‘Three days 
before their marriage, the relations of both parties 
meet the bridegroom, and in his presence they fix 
what fortune he is to have with his spouse. ‘The 
marriage being thus agreed upon, and the day fixed, 
they have a feast at the house of the -bride’s father, 
in ahall erected for that purpose, but at the ex- 
pense of the bridegroom. After this, the young 
couple are conducted into a dark apartment adjoin- 
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ng the house, where they remain some days, being 
visited only by their relations. ‘The men are allow- 
ed to have concubines, but never any more than one 
wife at atime. Divorces are permitted in Siam, 
when the parties cannot live happy together, but 
the wife’s fortune must be returned, and the chil- 
dren are divided between them, if the number be 
even, but if there is an odd one, it is given to the 
mother. 

The men and women are punished with death 
when they commit adultery; the man is stabbed 
by his own relations, and the woman is strangled 
by her’s. 

As soon as the man dies, they inclose his body in 
a wooden coffin, finely varnished over. Sometimes 
they make nse ofa leaden coffin, and it is always 
placed ona large table, in the middle of the house, 
and surrounded by the relations. In this manner 
the coffin is kept several days, and in the evening 
the Talapoins meet around it, sing hymns, and 
light up a great number of wax-tapers. ‘he sub- 
stance of their hymns consists of moral reflections 
on death, and they pretend to have the power to 
direct the soul of the deceased im his way to ever- 
lasting glory. 

The body is then carried out to a field near one 
of their pagods, where it is burnt, and the ashes 
are inclosed within a fence made of small canes, 
embellished with figures, drawn on small slips of 
paper, pointing out the most remarkable actions in 
the life.of the deceased. 

These funeral ceremonies are always in the morn- 
ing, and the corpse is followed by the relations, 
all dressed in white, and shewimg marks of the 
‘sincerest sorrow. When the relations return home, 
they begin an entertainment which lasts three days, 
durimg which time they give alms to the poor; when 
the plague rages among them, they bury their dead, 


but when the flesh is consumed by the worms they 


take up the bones and burn them. 


The Talapoms, or priests, are buried im the fol- | 
lowing manner: the coffin in which the body is in- | 


closed, is finely decorated with a variety of figures 
relating to the actions of the deceased, and laid on 


a funeral pile, ronnd which they crect four columns, | 


composed of wood, and richly gilt. There are se- 
veral lesser pillars, and the whole fenced round with 


a high enclosure of canes, with small images hang- 
s ? § s 
The processions on these occasions | 


tng to them. 
aye by water, m a vast number of balons, or buats, 
filed with Falapoms, and a prodigious number of 
‘the magistrates and people of rank. It is an article 
in their veligion, that the more costly they are in 


their fmeral expexises, the more advantageous will | 


the sonl of the deceased be situated in heaven, or in 
the body of one of the greatest monarchs on earth. 
An belicf of this notion, they often ruin themselves 


' to procure an expensive funeral. They are very siu- 


cere in their mourning, for none of them ever 
weep, except such as are really affected with the 
loss of a friend or relation. 

They have many romantic notions concerning 
spirits, and they often imagine themselves tormented 
by them. Itis plain, that they cousider the soul 
as immortal, but still they have some notion of it 
consisting of refined matter, far superior to the 
body, and that it has some shape or form, though 
they do not define what it is. They believe that 
when souls have passed through a vast number of 
bodies they become pure from all manner of sin, 
and they are taken up into the mansions of everlast- 
ing happiness. They believe that there are two an- 
gels in heaven, who register all the actions of men 
here below, and read them over to Sommona- 
Codom. 

Before we conclude this article, it is necessary 
to say something concerning their pagods, or tem- 
ples, in which they worship their idols. The word 
pagoda, is Persian, and properly signifies a temple, 
where sacrifices are offered and idols worshipped. 
These pagods consist most commonly of three divi- 
sions ‘The first, is a large entrance under a vaulted 
roof, sitpported by stone columns, and all ranks 
of persons are permitted to go ito it. The second 
part is open intheday, and shut at night; but none 
are permittcd to go into it, except the priests. It 
is filled with a great number of figures of men, 
with many heads and arms, but the outer porch is 
adomed with figures of elephants and other animals, 
The third, which may be called the most sacred 
part of the temple, is shut up with a very strong 
gate, and in it the image of the god is placed, adorn- 
ed in the most gaudy manner, and illuminated with 
a vast number of lamps. Some of these pagods, 
particularly on the coast of Malabar, are built of 
marble ; but those in Coromandel, of large stones 
cemented together. 

The pagods in Malabar are for the most part cor 
vered with plates of copper; and some of those on 
the coast of Coromandel, are endowed with vast re- 
vennes, particularly at a town called Ramanakoil, 
and it .is visited by many thousands of pilgrims an- 
nually. All these Indians, before they go mto their 
pagods to worship, pull off their shoes and stock- 
ings, and wash their legs and feet in reservoirs, 
placed imthe porch of the temple. In Calicut, the 
priests present holy water to all those who go in, 
for great part of their religion consists in ablutions 
or washings. 

But besides these, great numbers of small ones 
are erected um the fields for the use of the peasants, 
who are obliged to attend to the duties of their sta- 
tions, in. cultivating the ground. Mauy of these 
pagous are erected near the places where they burn 
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the bodies of their deceased relations, and all of 
thein have priests, who are supported by the free- 
will-offerings of the people. In ancient times, the 
kings of India considered it as meritorious to build 
pagods, aud settle revenues upon them ; but one of 
those princes, named Veincapati, being in great 
want of money, made free with the sacred treasure 
of the pagod of Eswara, promising to restore it as 
soon as his circumstances woult! permit; but his 
successor, Rama-Develo, having attempted to seize 


a crown of gold from off the head of one of the 
idols, the persons who gave him this wicked coun- 
sel, died at the foot of the mountain on whieh the 
pagod stood, and soon afterwards the king himsel/, 
according to their tradition, perished miserably. 
Some persous have ran into a mistake, concerning 
the word pagod, by imagining that the idol is meaut, 
whereas 1 all places in the Last Indies, it im- 
plies a temple, nor do the natives ever call their 
idols pagods. : 
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Tue inhabitants of these countrics believe, that 
there are sixteen terrestrial worlds, and that 
heaven is situated above them. They imagine 
that heaven and earth are etcrnal, only the former 
never was subject to any change ; but that the earth 
has undergone a variety of revolutions. They say, 
that about eighteen thousand years before the reign 
of Xacca, or Nequia, the lower world of the six- 
teen, was destroyed by water, when a most holy 
mandarin of more than human extraction, descended 
from the highest of the sixteen worlds, and with 
one stroke of his scimitar, cut a certain flower 
which floated on the surface of the water, and from 
that flower sprung up 2 most beautiful damsel, with 
whom the pious mandarin was so much in love, 
that he resolved to marry her; but her inflexible 
modesty rendered all his addresses ineffectual. 

The mandarin was too generous and just to force 
the beautiful maid to a compliance, and yet he 
knew not lhow to live without her; he therefore 
placed himself at a small distance froin her, and ad- 
mired her beauty from morning to evcning, gazing 
upon her with all the tenderness of love; end by 
the miraculous force of his tender giances, she be- 
caine the most joyful mother of a uumerous off- 
spring, und yet continued a virgm. Whien the chil- 

ren grew up, the mandarim considered hinself as 

under an obhgation of making some provision for 
them, and for that purpose, created that beautiful 
variety of beings which now replenish the earth, 
and then ascended imto heaven, but could not ob- 
tain admittauce til] he had duly qualified himself by 
penance. 

Before the earth was restored to its original state, 
four gods were appointed to preside over it, but 
three of them growing weary of the important task, 
returned again to heaven, in order to enjoy uninter- 
rupted peace and tranquillity. aca, the only sur- 
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viving god left beliiud, reigned some thousands of 
years, and then sunk into a state of rest. But he 
took care to instruct the people to erect teinples to 
his memory, promising that he would fill them with 
his spirit, wlnch would make an ample amends for 
the want of his personal appearance ; and that he 
would breathe into their gods such divine influences, 
as would enable tliem to work all sorts of miracles. 
They add furthcr, that those images, or statues, par- 
ticipated of the divine nature of Xaca, according to 
his promise whien he left them, and from lence the 
worship of images, amoug the natives of the East 
Indies, took its rise. 

They do not fix npou the number of years that 
the religion of Xaca shall continue established, but 
they beheve that another god will arise and demolish 
their temples, break down their images, and burn 
their sacred writings ; after which he shall establish 
new laws, and a pure form of worship. They like- 
wise assert, that there was a good understanding be- 
tween Naca and the god of the Christians. ‘That 
the former made choice of the east to teach his sen- 
timents, and the latter the west, to establish his 
religion. : 

Trom this it appears, that they have some tradi- 
tions concerning Christ; for some of their priests 
told the Jesuits, that the god of the Chnistians 
made but a poor figure in the world, although his 
religion prevailed in many parts: and this is every 
way consistent with the gospel account of our Re- 
deemer. ‘ 

These people are very much addicted to supersti- 
tion, and on some particular days, the statue of 
Xaca is brought out of the pagod, and exposed to 
the people, ona stage erected for that purpose, and 


| there the devotees assemble and pay their adoration 


to it. Every worshipper must bring something 
along with him, which the Talapoins convert to 
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their ownuse. Sacrilege, or the robbing of temples, 
is looked upon as the most horrid crime that can be 
committed, nor is any person permitted to speak ir- 
reverently of their gods. Itis probable they have 
some traditional account of the fallen angels, for they 
believe that evil spirits once resided in heaven. 

Their priests are called Talapoins, in the same 
manner as in Siam, and they are not permitted to 
enter into orders till they are turned of twenty-three 
years of age, at which time they are very strictly 
examined, and if approved of, they are admitted 
into the order, with several very pompous ceremo- 
nies, which in some respects difter from those of 
the neighbouring nations. The novice sets out 
from the convent, dressed in the gayest habit that 
can be procured, and mounting himself on an ele- 
phant, rides in solemn procession to the pagod, or 
temple, where he is to make his last vows. En- 
tertamments of a very luxurious nature, are kept 
up during the space of three days, but notwithstand- 
ing all that formality and ceremony, these priests 
have a right to lay down their habit whenever they 
please, and return again to the state and condition 
of laymen. The Jesuits, who neyer could gain any 
of these people over to be proselytes to popery, 
have represented them under the most odious colours, 
such as hypocrites, epicureans, and persons of the 
most abandoned characters. 

The king is the sole judge of these priests, and 
when any of them commit odious crimes, they are 
condemned for life to wait upon his elephants. But 
still the king of the country is much afraid of them, 
because was he to treat them with too much indig- 
nity, they would at any time have it in their power 
to stir up a rebellion among the people; so popmlar 
are they in their public discourses, and such is the in- 
fluence they have over the valgar. On the fourteenth 
day of every new moon, these priests confess their 
sins, one after another, before their idols, beginning 
with the seniors, and ending with the juniors, and 
they wash themselves with consecrated water, in 
order to cleanse them from all their impurities. Part 
of their worship consists in presenting their idols 
with rice, flowers and perfumes; and besides these 
free-will offerings, they pray before them with 
beads in their hands, and light up wax tapers upon 
their altars. 

These priests or Talapoins, are divided into two 
classes; first, the seculars, and secondly, the regn- 
lars. The seculars are those who attend on public 
worship, in the cities and towns, and the regulars 
are a sort of monks, or hermits, who live, some in 
convents, and others in the woods, where they ac- 
quire great reputation fer their sanctity, and the 
purity of their morals. 'The king regulates all their 
fasts and festivals, and decides in 1 all such matters of 
eontroversy as take place among them. The mo- 
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rals of these monks, like those of the priests in the 
kingdom of Siam, are regulated by five negative pre- 
cepts, namely, “ Thou ‘shalt do no murder ; thou 
shalt not lie; thou shalt not commit adultery ; ; thou 
shalt not steal; and thou shalt not drink any wine.” 
But notwithstanding the severity of the last precept, 
yet it is at any time dispensed with, in order to pro- 
cure a sum of money from the person who solicits 
for it. 

The people in these countries are allowed a plura~ 
lity of wives, but those are best esteemed, and most 
respected, who, by subduing their passions, and. 
bringme them under the government of reason, con= 
fine themselves to one. As for their nuptial cere- 
monies, they have nothmg very extraordinary in 
thems» Their chief care is to have their solemn en- 
gagements signed and attested by witnesses, and 
these must be persons of characters, who have lived 
many years in the marriage state, in the most sa- 
cred bonds of inviolable love and true friendship. 

The people believe in witchcraft, and that all 
disorders can be cured by magic, for which reason 
they have their inchanted plasters, omtments, mys- 
terions terms, and many other things of a surprizing 
nature, according to their account of them. The 
priests sell these things at a most exorbitant price ; 
but this is never objected to by the people, who 
considered them as endowed with sovereign: virtue, 
either to prevent or heal all mauner of diseases. 

The priests are likewise very expert in casting 
people into a profound sleep, and by that means to 
strip them of all they have about them without 
being discovered. This is done by the power of an 
intoxicating draught, and the people have such an 
opinion of its divme, or heavenly nature, that when 
restored from their slumber, they often give all they 
have to the priests. It is common with the priests 
to send an old ragged cloak to one of their patients, 
who has such an opmion of its sanctity, that he 
wraps himself in it, and believes that he will soon be 
restored: to health. If he happens to recover, then 
he sends his best clothes to the priest, that his holy 
word may sanctify them, so as to have the same effi- 
cacy as that of the old ragged cloak; but when all 
these meaus prove ineffectual, then the priests say, 
that the patient was destitute of faith. 

In their funeral ceremonies, they differ in nothing 
from the people of Siam, and they all believe that 
the soul will transmigrate throngh many bodies for 
a vast unmber of years, after which it will be trans- 
lated to heaven. It is not to be doubted bunt they 
worship Sommona-Codom, the god of Siam, be- 
cause most of their ceremonies are the same, parti- 
cularly their funeral rites, and indeed almost every 
thing else. 

With respect to magic or witchcraft, there is, 
perhaps, not one single nation in the universe, where 
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some belief of it cannot be found. We find it strictly 
prohibited both in the Olt and New ‘Testament, 
and yet it is much to be feared, there are too many 
that Jive under the gospel dispensation, who believe 
iu its existence... The ancient Pagans had a method 
of inquiring into the knowledge of future events, by 
addressing themselves to oracles in their temples ; 
and they imagined the answer they received, was 
delivered by the soul of one of the deceased friends 
or relations. 'These.addresses to oracles in order to 
procure an answer from the dead, might be delivered 
many temple whatever, but some were considered 
as more sacred than others, and to these many pil- 
grims resorted. ‘The whole seems to have taken its 


origin from the pride or vain curiosity of men, who 
sought to know. future events, which Providence 
has wisely concealed from them. Men would be 
wretched creatures indeed, were they to be informed 
of all that is to happen to them in this world. ‘They 
would sink under the terrors of the evil, they would 
neglect their duty as beings, whose dependence 
should be on God, and every thing here below would 
return to its original state of confnsion. ‘Those who 
believe in magic or witchcraft, give up the whole 
providence of God, by seeking to know what he has 
concealed from them, and by imagining that a finite - 
being can pry into the secrets of infinity. 
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Tue people of Tonquin are divided into ditie- 
rent sects, but they are all heathens, and their 
worship agrees, in many things, with that of the 
nations already described. Some of them acknow- 
ledge Confucins, the celebrated legislator of China, 
to be their religious father, and to him they offer up 
sacrifices with other divine. honours ;. bunt the fol- 
lowers of this sect, are only those who are most es- 
teemed for their learning in the sciences. ‘The com- 
mon people are, for the most part, followers of Xa- 
ca, whom some call Chaca, and others Chacabout. 
‘They give a different account of this Naca, from 
what related in the preceding description of the reli- 
gion of Laos, for they say that he coucealed himself 
sIx years in a desert, where he compiled that form 
of religion which he afterwards taught his disciples. 
He attempted to persuade them that there was nota 
Divine Providence, that the soul was mortal, that 
there was no such thing as a future state of rewards 
and punishments. In order to imprint upon the 
minds of the people a reverential regard for his cha- 
racter, he boldly asserted, that two angels or dx- 
mons inspired him with those doctrmes he was 
obliged to teach for the benefit of mankind. 

aca likewise asserted, that all such as aspired to 
the highest state of perfection, should renounce the 
pomps and vanities of this world, to have compas- 
sion on their fellow creatures, and to relieve the 
poor -under all their distresses. They were to spend 
may hours in prayer and meditation, and eudea- 
your, as much asin them lay, to subdue their lusts 
and passions. He also taught, that all those who 
obeyed his precepts, although their souls were ofa 
material substance, yet, after death, they would pass 


into other bodies, in which they would enjoy many 
pleasures to which they were strangers before; and 
this doctrine is so much like that of the philosopher 
Pythagoras, that probably they are both of one 
original, 

There is in Tonquin, a considerable religious set, 
called Lanthu. ‘This Lanthu was a native of China, 
and a magician. He had so much art as to assert, 
that he neverhad a father, and that he was seventy 
years in his mother’s belly, who yet was a spot- 
less virgin, and his disciples taught that he was the 
creator of all things. ‘To the errors of Xaca, Lan- 
thu added several of his own, but he gained the love 
and affection of the people, .by his many acts of cha- 
rity and benevolence, and by fonnding and endow 
ing temples and hospitals.. 

‘They have in Tonquin three idols, for which they 
have a more than ordinary veneration. The first is 
the god of the kitchen, composed of three stones, in 
commemoration of three persons, who burnt them- 
selves to ashes on the same hearth. The second 
presides over all the liberal arts, and is worshipped 
in the dress of a Chinese, probably in inemory of 
some learned man from China having first taught them 
the sciences. ‘This idol is called Tien-Su, and such 
respect have the people for him, that no man will. 
bind out his son as an apprentice to a trade till he 
has sacrificed to him, and put the boy under his 
protection; nor are any contracts or agreements 
signed, without appealing to him. ‘The third idol, 
known by the name of Buabin, is the god of build- 
ings; and all structures, whether public or private, 
are committed to his care. He is to protect the 
houses from fire, lightning, thunder, wind, rain, 
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or any thing by which ‘they, or their inhabitants 


may be injured. 

But besides these idols, the people of Tonquin 
avorship the heavens, with the sun, moon, and stars, 
the four cardinal points, and the centre of the earth. 
When they worship the north, they dress themselves 
in black, and their tables, altars, sacrificing instru- 
ments, and indeed every thing they use are of that 
dismal colour. When they worship towards the east, 
they are dressed in green; when to the south, im 
scarlet; when to the west, in white; and yellow 
when to the centre of the earth. They likewise 
worship the meanest things on earth, as will appear 
from the following ridiculous circumstance : 

Some fishermen having one day seen a billet of 
wood thrown on shore, believed that it was mhabited 
by the soul of some great person; they lifted it 
mito the boat and carried it home, where it was wor- 
shipped, and temples were erected to its memory and 
honour. They traced its genealogy, and fond that 
this log was no less a personage than the daughter 
of one of the emperors of China. ‘This pious prta- 
cess had thrown herself into the sea, in order to _be- 
stow her royal benedictions on the people of Ton- 
quin, and to accomplish her good intention without 
being discovered, she metamorphosed herself into a 
wooden billet. Daola, one of their idols, presides 
over travellers, and indeed they have their titulary 
‘gods for the protection of every thing. 

The Tonquinese have as many pagods, or temples, 
as they have country houses, aud éach of those has 
at least two priests to offer up sacrifices, but some 
have upwards of forty, and all these are supported by 
the bounty of the people. They profess much hu- 
mility, never begging for relief, nor do they accept 
of any thing besides what is absolutely necessary. 
If they have any thing to spare, they give it away 
to the poor, and maintain several widows and chil- 
dren out of their own collections; a noble exam- 
ple for those ef the purest religion to copy after. 

They have grand festivals on the first and fifteenth 
‘of every moon; but, besides, they observe several 
holy days in memory of the dead. In the sixth 
month, they celebrate the festival of their idol, 
Tham-no, who is the preserver of their corn, in the 
game manner as the Greeks believed that Ceres was. 
In all solemn festivals they perfume their idols, and 
illuminate their altars. ‘Fhey believe in the art of 
divination, and nothing of importance is undertaken, 
without first consulting the magicians, who compose 
their looks and gestures in the most artful manner, 
in order to procure the respect of those who consult 
them. Before he attempts to answer any of the 
‘questions proposed to him, he opens a book ina very 
formal manner, containing ‘circles, characters and 
ywhinsical figures, and then demands the age of the 


person who comes to consult him. He then tosses - 


up into the air, two or three small pieccs of brass, 
with characters on one side only, and if the sides 
with ithe characters fall towards the ground, then it 
is considered asa bad omen; but if they turn up, 
they denote some degree of success. If there are 
only two pieces, and if they fall the reverse of each 
other, it is considered as an indication of something 
very successful. For the most part, these magicians 
are so artful, that they can throw the pieces so as 
to give hope to the person who makes the applica- 
tion; a practice common among the ancient 
heathens. 

In this country, there are witches who pretend to 
have a familiar acquaintance with the devil, and 
that, by his assistance, they caureveal what arejthe 
conditions of the souls of particular persons in the 
other world. ‘These witches pretend to conjure up 
the souls of deceased persons, by the sound of a 
dram, and they have the art to counterfeit a strange’ 
voice, which the people believe is the soul speaking 
to them. These fortune-tellers, who appear to be ar- 
rant impostors, devote their own children to the devil, 
aud they teach them to throw themselves into seem- 
ingly strong convulsions, to make the people believe 
they are possessed. 

When a man is taken sick, they ascribe his mala- 
dy to the first devil who entered into his thoughts. 
An attempt is then made to appease the devil, by 
sacrifices; but if they dont succeed, they have re- 


‘course tocompulsion. The friends of the sick man 


take up arms, and surround the house, in order to 
drive the devil out of his quarters, and they believe 
that when he is driven out, he ts confined, close 
corked up in a bottle of water. When it is ima- 
ined that the sick man’s disorder is occasioned by 
the malice of the ghost of one of his dead relations, 
the magician uses several charms to conjure the 
spirit to him, and when he has lait hold on him, 
he puts him up in another bottle, and places him 
beside the devil. There they are both confined for 
ever, if the patient dies, but if he recovers the ma- 
gician suffers them to escape. From this part of 
their ridiculous superstition, it is evident, that al- 
though in many respects they believe in the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, yet they consider it 
as some way material ; for ifthe soul is not material, 
it could not be confined by matter, or which is all 
one, corked up ina bottle. 

When one of the natives of Tonquin returns home 
from a journey, in which he has met with some 
singular deliverance; or when any of them return 
home sick, wounded, or indisposed, they carry the 
upper garments of the persons to a cross way, and 
hang them upon a pole, then they offer seven little 
balls of rice to the genius, or titulary god of the 
place, after which the balls are eaten by the persons 
in whose favour they were offered up. This prac- 
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tice was much attended to by the ancient Greeks, 
who believed that some of their gods presided over 
the highways, in order to protect travellers. They 
have a very remarkable way of celebrating the an- 
niversary of ?their birth-days, particularly that of 
the king’s, of which the following is a faithful 
account : 

Seven days before the festival, the chief musicians 
repair to the palace, and form a choir of vocal and 
instrumental music, which continues till the feast 
commences. Several of the honzes, or priests assem- 
ble, and they begin with the chief priest’s pronoun- 
cing several prayers, and then conjures the king’s 
soul inthe following words to inform his body :— 
“Let the three souls of our monarch,” says he, 
with an audible voice, “assemble together and 
“make one soul to animate his body.” After that 
they cast lots with two picces of brass, and when 
they think the souls are arrived, the chief bonze 
fastens them to the cud of a stick, for the three 
souls to perch upon. At the same time they inform 
the king, that in a short time he must go to receive 
his soul, and prepare a lodging for it. The king 
then pulls off the clothes he has on, and having 
dressed himself in every thing new, ascends a mag- 
nificent throne, while two thousand soldiers, as many 
horses, and twelve elephants are ordered to conduct 
his soul. 

This numerous retinue conducts the soul to the 
throne, where the king receives it, as one risen from 
the dead. All his courtiers congratulate him on 
his resurrection, and the festival continues seven 
days. ‘Thisis, perhaps, one of the most remarkable 
festivals in the world, and probably took its rise 
from a notion, that on the annual return of birth- 
days, new souls, endued with the most sublime vir- 
tiics, come to reside in the body, 

On the first day of the new year, every house- 
keeper erects a long pole before his door, and fixes 
a basket to the top of it, embellished all round with 
fine paper, gilt and painted. The reason for this 
ceremony is,‘the ‘Tonquinese believe that the painted 
paper has the power to drive away the evil spirit, 
but were they to neglect so necessary an article in 
their religion, the evil spirit would torment them 
during the whole remainder of the year. On the 
last day of the year, all those who have had any dis- 
putes are reconciled, and they begin the new year 
in astate of friendship. In marriages, they must 
have the consent of their parents, if they are alive, 
but if they are dead, then they must apply to the 
nearest relations, and the marriage engagements 
must be signed, and confirmed before the judge, or 
governor of the place. They may marry as many 
wives as they please, but if they cannot support them 
from bemg a burthen to the community, then they 
are liable to pay a fine. On the evening of the 
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wedding day, the relations of the bride conduct her 
home to the house of the bridegroom, where the 
first thing she docs is to go into the kitchen and kiss 
the hearth, after which she prostrates herself on the 
ground, to acknowledge her humility and obedience 
to her husband. 

‘The entertainments at their marriages, generall, 
last nine days, unless the parties are extremely poor, 
and then three days are cousidered as sufticient. ‘The 
law permits a man to put away his wife, but this 
privilege is not granted to the woman, and if a wo- 
man procures a divorce, it is attended with many 
difficulties. When a woman is found guilty of adul- 
tery, she is turned out into an inclosure among ele- 
phauts, where she generally starves, but for the same 
crime, the man can compound by paying a fine. 
The ceremony of a divorce in ‘Touquin, has some- 
thing in it very novel to Europeans. When a man 
is inclined to put away his wife, he takes the sticks 
which they used at their meals, instead of forks, and 
breaking them in twain, each party takes oue hall, 
and wraps it carefully up ima piecé of silk stuff; after 
which the man is obliged to return his wife all the 
money he received with her, and give security that 
he will take care of all the children they had while 
they cohabited togetlier. 

The clothes they wear at their funerals are always 
white, but no part of them must be silk. A ta- 
ther, or a mother, mourns for a child twenty-seven 
months ; widows wear mourning for their husbands, 
three year; but a husband mourns no longer for his 
wife, than he thinks proper. Brothers and _ sisters, 
mourn for one another, one whole year. ‘The lowest 
sorts of the people commemorate their deceased re- 
lations, and their ceremonies are according to the 
nature of their circumstances. For such as have 
done great things to serve the public, they erect al- 
tars and temples, on which they offer sacrifices, and 
they even celebrate the memories of such as have 
raised disturbances, fomented rebellions, and tram- 
pled on the laws; but this is not done for their ho- 
nour, but to hold them out as objects of detestation, 
to all those who shall live in future ages. 

But nothing can exceed the funeral rites of their 
kings, in splendor and pomp they even exceed ima- 
gmation. They first embalm the body, and then 
expose it on a bed of state for sixty-five days toge- 
ther, during all which time, he isattended and served 
with as much splendor as if he was really alive, 
and the victuals, as soon as conveyed away from 
him, are given to the priests, and to the poor. Every 
one of his subjects is obliged to appear in mourning. 
All the officers of state are obliged to remain In 
mourning three years, nor are any public games al- 
lowed during the mourning, except such as are 
common when a king mounts the throne, in the 
room of his predecessor. ‘The dishes served up at 
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the new king’s corronation, are all varnished black, 
and he cuts off his hair, and covers his head with a 
straw hat. All the great officers of state do the same, 
and three bells are kept tolling incessantly, from the 
death of aking, till his body is put on board a 
galley, 1 order to be interred among his ancestors. 

On the sixty-sixth day, after the death of the king, 
all things bemg prepared for his interment, by a 
proper officer appointed for that purpose, the pro- 
cession begins, and the ground is strewed with 
flowers. The procession continues sixteen days, and 
at every quarter of a league, they make a halt near 
some huts, erected for the purpose of supplying the 
people and horses with provisions, and with fire to 
light their pipes. Two gentlemen of the king’s 
chamber, march in the front, and as they go along 
they proclaim the king’s name with all his pompous 
titles ; each of them carries a mace in his hand, the 
head of which has a lighted torch in it, and twelve 
gentlemen of the king’ s galleys UESY a mausoleum 
after them. 

Next comes the grand master of ae horse, at- 
tended by two pages who are followed by twelve 
sumpter horses, richly caparisoned, and led by pages, 
walking two and two. ‘The elephants come next iu 
the followmg order; the first four are mounted by 
standard bearers, the next four have castles on their 
backs, filled with soldiers, and the last four have 
cageson their backs; these cages are made of lattice- 
work, finely gilded and glazed. ‘The car, or chariot, 
which contains the mausoleum, in which the king’s 
body is deposited advances next, and is drawn by 
twelve stags, each of whom is led by one of the 
captains of the life-guards. 

The new king, with his brothers, and all the 
princes of the blood, walk behind the car, dressed 
m1 long white robes, with straw hats on their heads ; 
and they are followed by the princesses, with the 
king’s musicians; and each princess has two ladies 
to wait onher. These princesses carry each a hand- 
ful of the provisions that are to be used at the enter- 
tainment. The four principal governors of the pro- 
vinees follow the ladies, each carrying a staff on his 
shoulder, anda purse at his waist, filled with gold 
and the riches perfumes. In these purses are con- 
tained the presents which are to be given to the de- 
eeased king, in order to defray his expenses into the 
other world. The governors are followed by eight 
coaches, loaded with ingots of gold, bars of silver, 
cloth of tissue, and the richest silks, from a persuasion, 
that the deceased is to earry all these along with 
him. 

The procession is closed by all the nobility and 
persous of rank, some on foot, and some on horse- 
back; and as soon as they arrive at the brink of the 
river, "there is a galley to receive the king’s body, 
with many others to attend it, In the first of the 
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two which immediately follow the corpse, are suck 
of the great men of the kingdom who have consented 
to be buried along with their sovereign ; and in the 
other, which is closely shut up, are the favourite 
court ladies, who have submitted to the same fate. 
The other galleys are transports, to carry all sorts of 
hecessary provisions, with equipages and treasures. 
All these galleys are rowed from one creek to another, 
till they come to the most solitary place they can 
find, and the most difficult of access; for no per- 
sons are to know where the king and his illustrious 
victims are buried, except six eunuchs, who are 
sworn to seerecy i the most solemn manner. 

When they come to the place appointed for the 
funeral service to be performed, several of the priests, 
who are indiscriminately named Bonzes, Bramins, or 
Talapoins, approach, dressed in their white robes, 
and repeat several prayers. After this they sing 
hymns, while those who have voluntarily consented to 
die with their king, are employed in washing them- 
selves, and preparing for their passage into the other 
world. The priests attend the funeral pile, upon 
which the king’s body is laid, and on piles inclosed, 
built of wood, are the nobles, the ladies, elephants, 
horses, and treasures. Fire being set to the piles, 
the priests sing several hymns, and as soon as the 
whole is reduced to ashes, there is a deep pit made, 
and the contents are thrown into it; but no monu- 
ment is erected in the place, lest the ashes of the 
dead should be disturbed. 

It would be impossible to hear the cries of those 
victims without horror, were we not, at the same 
time, to consider how strongly prejudice operates on 
the minds of men, in favour of some particular sort 
of superstition, which has been in a manner deified 
by its great antiquity. But to this we may add, that 
the priests take care to employ so many musicians 
during the burning of the funeral pile, that the cries 
of the sufferers are drowned. 

It was a just remark of the celebrated Paschal, 
that in all ages and nations, men are more attentive 
to false than to true religion. Whence does this 
contradiction arise? The answer is obvious: God 
hath made man upright, but he hath sought out 
many inventions. In nothing does the corruption of 
human nature appear more conspicuous, than in the 
regard men pay to false religion, while they consider 
that which is really pure as unworthy of their no- 
tice. This general accusation will not, however, 
hold good in all its parts, when applied to the hea- 
thens we have been writing of. They never heard 
the joyful sound of the gospel; they never saw the 
pure simplicity of Christian worship ; nor did they 
ever hear the perfections of the divine attributes 
explained. It is true, they have the same law of 
nature, by which all the heathen world will be 
judged, yet we find how meanly they have degraded 
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it: but let us consider, that whatever punishment 
the Almighty inay inflict on them hereafter, yet 
dreadful will be the condition of those nominal 
Christians, who, having the means of grace put 


into their hands, and the hope of glory presented to 
them, forget their God and their Redeemer, and 
trample upon all his mercies. 
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Tue kingdom of Cochin-China, is situated 
without the Ganges, and the religion of the natives 
differs but little from what we have already described 
in Tonquin. They are gross idolators, and worship 
the meanest reptiles, and even inanimate things. 
The first article of their religion consists in paying 
adoration to the souls of those who, in this life, 
were distinguished for some ineritorious action, and 
their temples are adorned with their images. These 
images are artfully placed, some being high and 
others low, much i0 the same manner as the pipes of 
an organ. ‘This is-done to point out the merits of 
the persons, and according to the height of the 
image, the degrees of worship are regulated, for 
those who are short are not to be treated with so 
much respect as those who are tall. 

Between each range of these images, there is a 
dark opening, bnt no person can see how far it 
reaches. ‘This their priests say, 1s the place where 
the eternal invisible God resides, and that he cannot 
be seen by the human eye. Being asked by a Jesuit, 
why they erected images, seeing they believed in 
one true God? they answered, that they did not set 
up the images as makers of heaven and earth, but 
they kept them to put them in memory of the vir- 
tues of great men, who could hear their prayers, and 
intercede with God for them. Through the whole 
of the country there-are such a numher of pagods, 
and in each of them several different idols, that one 
would be apt to imagine every family had two or 
three for themselves ; but this is of great advantage 
to the priests, who are constantly employed in acts 
cf devotion, in sacrifices, and other offices in those 
temples. 

Such of the Cochin-Chinese as live near the moun- 
tams, have preserved a greater purity in their wor- 
ship, for they have no temples crowded with idols, 
but offer up their sacrifices on hills, or in groves, un- 
der the canopy of the heavens, and they pay great 
respect to the memory of the dead. 

The natives of Cambodia, are, in many respects 
hike those of Siam, for they adore the soul of the 
universe as the trae God. They have a celebrated 
temple at Oneo, in this kingdom, and to it devotees 
resort from many parts of the east; and the priests 


who officiate in it, pretend to give answers to the 
most difficult questions proposed to them. There are 
different orders of these priests, but all of them are 
distinguished by their dress. Some of them make a 
vow of poverty, and live only on the charity of well- 
disposed persons; while others, who chuse to accept 
of salaries, spend great part of their time in visiting 
the sick, and healing, by magic, different sorts of 
diseases. Some go from place to place, instructing 
the ignorant, and in doing all sorts of good offices 
to those who want their assistance. The medicines 
they give to their patients are extremely simple, and 
they are so nourishing, that they want no other sort 
of subsistence until they recover. When they think 
a patient is incurable, they tell him so, and desire 
him not to load himself with medicines; but when 
they think there are any hopes of his recovery, then 
they bid him not despair, as they have a medicine 
will cure him, and recover him to his former state of 
health. They accordingly administer their medicines, 
which they always carry along with them, and if 
the patient recovers, the priests are highly honoured ; 
but if he dies, then his death is imputed to the anger 
of the gods, for some secret crime. 

There is but little ditference between the natives 
of Cochin-China, and these- of Cambodia, nor indeed 
between them and those we have already described, 
concerning their marriages and funerals. Both ad- 
mit a plurality of wives, and both tolerate divorces. 
They observe the same rules of consangninity in 
their marriages as are prescribed in the law of Moses, 
and what we Christians practise. ideed they have 
many other customs resembling those of the Jews ; 
which may serve to shew, that there was no great 
difference between the inhabitants of ancient na- 
tions concerning their religious rites and ceremo- 
nies. 

If a man dies, the nearest inale relation, nmmarried, 
is to take the widow to wife, and in case either of 
the parties refuse to comply with this established 
custom, -or rather law, then the offending party is 
tined in such a sum as he is seldom ever able to pay. 
Both men and women are punished in the same man- 
ner for adultery, and that is exposing them to the 
elephants; for they belicve, that if they turn them 
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out into a field where these creatures are grazing, 
snch is their sagacity, that they will tread upon them 
till they are dead. It is certain, that an untamed 
elephant will tread upon any person who comes in 
his way, but he is so easily tamed, that there eannot 
be any great difficulty for these delinquents to sereen 
themselves from him, and take shelter in some other 
part of the country. 

We shall now proceed to deseribe their funeral 
svites and ceremonies, which, in some things, are 
nearly allied to those of their neighbours; but in 
other respects, rather more simple, and bearing 
greater niar ks of antiquity. 

When a person lies at the point of death, all his 
male relations and friends crowd around his bed, 
with drawn scymitars and sabres, which they bran- 
dish around the patient, in order to drive away such 
evil spirits as they imagine are hovering around him, 
to seize his soul the moment it departs from his 
body. When a person of distinetion dies, the priests, 
who are likewise the physicians, hold a consultation 
concerning the nature of the disorder, and when 
they think they have found it, they discover what evil 
spirit it was that'inflieted it, and in the most formal 
manner, they condenii him to everlasting flames. 
But aceording to their notions, while they revenge 
:themselves on the evil spirit, another is preparing to 
take away the life of oue of the deceased’s relations. 

When the devil enters into the body of the next 
person who is to die in the family, the priests are 
-sent for, and when they have been sometime in con- 
versation with the patient, they give him a slecping 
.draught, which, for at least one day, deprives him 
of his senses. During the whole of that time they 
remain with him, and when the use of his senses 
and reason returns, the relations of the deceased are 
ealled in; then the priests tell them that the person 
who lies sick saw the soul of the deceased, and points 
out, in a distinct manner, how he is employed, and 
in what state he is. his is a very artful trick, and 
serves to establish the power of the priests, while it 
darkens the understandings of the people, and keeps 
their minds in a state of subjection. 

When a person’s funcral is to be celebrated, an 
entertainment is provided, and all the relations, 
friends and neighbours are invited; and on such 
oceasions they invoke the souls of their departed 
ancestors, praying them once more to return. 

The third day ‘of the feast, the hody is carried to 
a stage erected before the door of the louse, and the 
priests sing and pray around it, at the same time 
sprinkling ‘it all over with consecrated water. The 
richest perfumes that can be procured are put into 
the mouth, and the body is laid into a wooden coflin, 
but not covered with a lid; then the procession 
Segins in the following manner : 


Fhe male relations of the deceased walk first, 
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after them follow the priests, singing a sort of litany, 
or rather different sorts of litanies; next the coffin is 
carried by sone of the neighbours of the deceased, 
and the procession is closed by the women, dressed 
in white, and veiled, making the most hideous la- 
mentations. When they arrive at the funeral pile, 
which is commonly in a desert place, near the banks 
of a river, or sometimes ina wood, the priests renew 
their singing, which continues about an hour, after 


which the body is a seeond time perfumed and 


sprinkled, and being laid on the pile, all the re- 
lations, one after another, touch it out of respect, 
and each repeats a short prayer for the repose of 
his soul; the priests then set fire to the pile, and 
they, with the relations, wait till it is consumed. 
The ashes are then buried ina grave dug for that 
purpose, except a few small bones, which the wi- 
dow picks up and puts into an earthen urn, mixed 
with flowers. ‘These she carries home, as the pre- 
elous remains of her husband, and deposits them 
near her house, Sometimes they are pnt up ina 
pagod, and it frequently happens, that if the rela- 
tions are rich, then they build and endow a temple 
for the purpose. 

Consistent with the nature of this work, which 
is te comprehend the whole body of divinity, whe- 
ther historical, theological, or practical, we have 
already taken notiee of some of the leading princi- 
ples under different heads, and throughout the re- 
mainder shall continue to do the same. It is re- 
markable, that in all the nations we have hitherto 
treated of, some rites and ceremonies are used, with 
respect to marriage, and although it inay appear that 
some of these are ridiculous enough, yet their uni- 
versality points out their anual But where 
shall we look for this antiquity? Is it to be found 
among the heathens? he answer is obvions, nor 
can there be any curio conceming it. The hea- 
thens differ from each other in the nature of marry- 
ing, and yet there is no nation that we ean hear of, 
where celibacy is established as a prineiple of reli- 
gion. ‘To understand this ina proper manner, we 
must have recourse to the sacred seriptures, where 
we read, that when God had finished the greatest 
part of the creation, he made man, and afterwards 
he formed the woman to be help-mate for him. 
It seems to have been the design of the Almighty, 
that men and women, as husbands and wives, should 
live in peace and society together, that they should 
be mutual assistants to each: other, that they 
should propagate their species, and that they should 
by the highest aet ot generosity, educate their chil- 
dren in the principles of virtue and religion. . .All 
this was appointed, that the government of this 
world should be conducted in a regular manner, and 
that when soeleties were formed, men night know 
the relation they stood in to each ‘other, and to God. 
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Maniage is a contract, both of a civil and religi- 

ons nature, between a man anda woman, by which 
they engage to live together im mutual love and 
friendship, for the happiness of each other, and that 
they may bring up their children useful members 
of society. The imniediate descendants of Noah, 
after the deluge, seem to have had but a famt no- 
tion of marriage; for we are informed, that the 
first inhabitants of Greece lived promiscuously to- 
gether, and that women were common to the men 
in general. Ilowever, when republics were esta- 
blished, and governments fixed, new regulations 
took place, and marriage was countenanced and en- 
couraged, while those who abstained from it were 
treated with pecuhar marks of contempt. 
« The Lacedemonians were particularly remark- 
able for their severity towards those who deferred 
inartiage till advanced m years, and still more so to 
those who never marmied. Suchpersons were oblig- 
ed to rim once every winter naked round the Forum, 
and to sing a certam song, which exposed them to 
the ridicule of the populace. Another punishment 
was, to be excluded from all the public games in 
which the young virgms danced naked, aud on cer- 
tain solemn days, the old women dragged them 
round the altars, and beat them with their fists. 

The Athenians had a law, that all those who en- 
joyed offices of a public nature, should be married 
men and have children; these bemg considered as 
so many pledges of their integrity, in discharging 
their duty to their country and fellow citizens. 
This was certamly a just and equitable law, for 
those who live unmarried, cannot be supposed to 
have any great regard for the interest of their coun- 
try, whereas those who are marricd, seek to pro- 
niote the public good, because their wives, their 
children, and relations, are all in one way or other 
connected with the event, and must stand or fall by 
the conduct of their parent. 

Many of the ancient heathens paid little regard to 
the laws of consanguinity in the marriage state, for 
we even find, that among the Persians, men often 
lay with their own sisters, and what is still more 
shocking, with their own mothers. 

The Greeks were extremely regular, with re- 
spect to their marriages, and they took care to pre- 
yent every thing that might lead towards incest, 
which they looked upon as unnatural. It is true, 
women were often purchased; but if they were or- 
phans, then the state was under the necessity of 
bestowing upon them a marriage-portion, equal to 
what they might have expected, had tlieir ‘parents 
becn alive. : 

"Phe Romans, as well as the Greeks, also per- 
mitted polygamy, or a plurality of wives; but both 
gave too niuch hberty to such as sued for divorces. 
it is enacted by the first law of the twelve tables, 
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that “when a woman shall have cohabited with a 
man fora whole year, without having been threc 
nights absent from him, she shall be deemed his 
wife;” from whence it appears, that the Romans 
considered living together as essential to marriage. 
Ly the second Jaw of the same tables, it is enacted, 
“J¥f a woman is found by her husband in adultery, 
or drunk, he may put her to death, but he must 
first consult her relations.” 

Among many of the ancients, particularly the 
Romans, it was considered as in some measure dis- 
honourable for women to marry a second time ;_ be- 
cause they looked upon it as a breach in her.first ma- 
trimonial covenant. ‘This notion was carried so far, 
that it was imagined if ever the widow married, it 
would disturb her husband's repose, or as Justinian 
says, “the soul of the deceased husbaid is disturbed 
when his wife marrics a second.” All the ancients, 
hike the East Indians, whom we have already de- 
scribed, were extremely superstitions concerning 
the time when marriages should be celebrated, some 
bemg of opinion, that winter was the most proper 
season, while others fixed it for the spring or 
suminer. 

Although we find no positive injunctions in the 
law of Moses obliging men to marry, yet the Jews 
have always considered it as an indispensible obliga- 
tion, in consequence of the original words, “ In- 
crease and multiply.” So that every young man, 
who did not marry before he was twenty years of 
age, was considered as one who was injuriug the 
young women. ‘There is, in the Jewish f’almud, a 
very remarkable question relating to marriage, com- 
prised in the following words, “Who is he that 
prostitutes his daughter?” ‘The answer is, “Ile 
that keeps her too long unmarried, or gives her to 
an old man.” 

Polygamy was not forbidden by the law of Mo- 
ses ; for it appears that great legislator formed most 
of his precepts upon the practices of the ancicnt pz- 
triarchs. Thus we read that Jacob married two sis- 
ters, and that he had children by both. Vut still we 
find the Jews did not content themsclves with this 
smal] allowance of two wives, as will appear to any 
one who reads the histories of David, Solomon, 
and many others. Hfowever, they made a particu- 
lar distinction between the wives of the first rank 
and those of the second. “The Jews were permitted, 
not only to marry among their own tribes, but also 
among those heathen nations around them, who had 
been circumcised, and therefore when we read of 
Solomon having married strange wives, who turaed 
his heart dway trom the Lord, we are to understand 
such as had been born in nations where circumcision 
had never taken place. ; 

That marriage is an honourable institution, we 
can have no reason to doubt, since we find that our 
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Divine Redeemer was present at one, and it was 
there that he wrought his first miracles: ;and yet we 
find, that even during the apostolic age, soon after 
our Saviour’s ascension that there were many per- 
sons under the name of Christians, who actually 


taught that men should not marry, which the apostle | 
justly calls the doctrine of devils; with these here- , 
‘tics, who sprung from Simon Magus, the church |) 


had a long struggle, but at last they dwindled into 
contempt ; nor was the notion revived till many 
years afterwards, when the church of Rome forbid 
the clergy to marry. 

The primitive Christians laid several restrictions 
upon all those who. professed the gospel, concern- 
ing marriage, such as forbidding “them to marry 
with heretics, or such as were enemies to the faith. 
This injunction was founded upon the following 
werds of St. Paul, 2 Cer. vi. 14. “ Be ye not un- 
equally yoked with unbelievers.” But particular 
churches differed with respect to this sentiment. In 
some churches it was simply forbidden, as a thing 
rather dangerous than criminal, but in others it was 
accompanied with excommunication. It was, how- 
ever, carried much higher, when the Christian re- 
ligion received the sanction of the civil power; for 
we find by an edict of the emperor Theodosius, 
that it was made a capital felony for a Christian to 
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| marry. a Jewish woman, nor in that age. were mar- 
-Flages permitted, but by the consent of the church, 


Freemen were not to mar ry skuves,.nor were: widows 
to accept. of a second husband, till. one year after 
the death of the first. By the same law, a god- 
father could not marry the child whomrhe stood 
sponser for, because it was supposed there was 2 
spiritual relation between them. Some of the pri- 


| unitive fathers beljeved, that ne man could lawfully 


marry after divorced from his wife, n nor a woman 


' after divorced from her husband, even in cases of 


adultery, which is one of the highest violations of 


| the marriage vow; but the generality. of the fathers 
were of a different opinion. 


The Romish chureh has dignified thei institution 


| of marriage with the name of a sacrament; but the 
| church of "England, and indeed all reformed churches, 
* veject that sentiment. 


‘Phe utmost respect, however, 
is paid to marriage, by all the Protestant churches 
in Europe, and indeed by-every virtuous person; for 
it has generally been found, that those who treat "this 
ordinance with contempt, act as unworthy members 
of society ; and the universality of it may serve to 


point out, that the Mosaic account of the creation 
is confirmed by daily experience, and: by: occular 


deinonstration. 
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iL HESE islands, situated at the eastern extre- 
nity. of Asia, are for the most part inhabited by 
idolators ; for although the Spanish Jesutts have 
converted some of them to popery, yet the number 
is very inconsiderable. These idolators worshtp the 
sun, moon and stars, and mm some-places they pay 
divine adoration to the devil, and. frequently sacri- 
fice to him, to testify the great obligations they are 
inder for the riches he bestows upon them; for it 
appears these people look upan the devil as the god 
of riches and money. But they have many g gods or 
idols, both in public and private, and-some of their 
ceremonies have a near affinity with what we often 
read of in ancient history, concerning the Grecks 
and. Romans. One of their idyls, to fire much 
respeet is paid, is called Batala, which. signifies god 
ithe creator; for they believe that this idol. made alk 
things in the beginning out of nothing. They. have 
anotlier idol, the name of which sigmifies time, be- 
cause they believe that he began with the world, and 

will at last put an end to it. | 

“The worship of these heathcns is wholly founded 


upon tradition, and preserved in songs and hymns, 
which parents teach their children to Jearn by heart. 
In these hymns, like the ancient Greeks, they cele- 
brate the heroic actions of their gods ; for it is plain, 
that those idols whom they worship, are no more 
than images of some of their ancestors, who, in 
former times cither made wise laws for the regula- 
tion of their conduct, or invented some useful arts 
and selences. 

In some of the smaller islands, they have no tem- 
ples, nor altars, and all their w orship consists im pray- 


| ing te the devil whom they believe to be every where 
present with them. 


They are so much afraid of 
this evil spirit, whom yet they worship, that they 
never walk out, nor sit down at home, unless two 
or three, if not more are in, company ; for they 
firmly “believe, that if there is no more than one 
person by himself, then,the devil will come aud kill 
him. In some of these islands, they have no other 
form of worship besides that of.clasping their hands 
together, and. looking stedfastly towards heaven. 
They call the Supreme Being Abba, which has in- 
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duced many of our voyagers ‘to. imagine that they 
are descended from the Jews or Syrians, that being 
a title which, in the Hebrew and Syriac, signifies 
Father; and God is, with great propriety, called 
Father m Seripture. This supposition, however, 
must have something stronger to support it, before 
we can give itauch credit, for most of the Asiatic 
nations use the term Abba as a father, and im many 
respects there is a striking similarity in their lan- 
guayes. 

It is remarkable, that those who worship the sun, 
refuse to eat swine’s flesh, but they offer hogs in 
sacrifice. This is dove on very solemn festivals, 
and in the followimg manner: after a concert of vo- 
cal and instrnmental musics, two old women step 
forward, aud pay'the most devout homage to the sun; 
for the women, parti¢warly the old ones, act both 
as priestesses and magiciaus. “The homage to the 
sun being over, they dress themselves in thein pon- 
tifical vestments, and bind a ribbon round their 
heads in such a manner, that they appear to have 
two horns growing out of their forcheads. In the 
mieun-time they hold something in their hands  re- 
sembling a girdle, and thus arrayed, they dance and 
play upon a kind of rural pipe, say their prayers, and 
prenounce some* particular words with their eyes 
fixedon the sun; during thiy act of devotion, the hog 
that is to be sacrificed 1s bound fast to a stake, and 
they all dance around him. A flagon of wine is next 
brought to one of the eld women, whe pours-a cup 
full of it on the hog, performing, at the same time, 
some: ceremonies suitable to the solemnity of the 
saerifice. Shethen stabs the hog, and lets hint bleed 
to death; they wash their musical pipes in the blood 
of the victim, and dipping one of their fingers into 
it, mark the foreheads of their husbands. But the 
most remarkable thing is, that although these peo- 
ple will not eat swine’s flesh in their common meals, 
yet when the hog is killed im the sacrifice, the whole 
varcase is warmed a few miuntes before a slow fire, 
and then the old women, the priestesses, cut it in 
small pieces and distribute it among the peopfe, who 
eat it m honour of the sun. ‘The bones, and what- 
ever ts left, are burnt, and the whole sacrifice ends 
with music and dancing. 

These islanders, like most others who are igno- 
rant of the true religion, form a notion that they can 
know, from seeing the first object that presents itself 
to them in the morning, whether they will be suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful in their undertakings during 
the remamder.of the day. If they set out on a jour- 
ney, and happen to tread. upon an insect, they wilk 
return back to their houses. Ln their marriage ccre- 
monies they have very lithe remarkable, ouly that 
they acinit of a plurality of wives, one. being superior 
to. all the others. They believe in the immortality. 
of: the soul, but like most of those heathens already 
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mentioned, they think it passes from one body to 
another. ‘Those who are most addicted to super- 
stition, make often deep incisions into their flesh, hy 
way of penance for their sins; for they beheve thut 
the gods are pleased with them when they torment 
themselves. 

In some of the Philippine islands the people cir- 
cuincise their children, but the mte itself 1s xccoin- 
panied with such particular marks of cruelty as ae 
shoeking to. be mentioned. Instead of cutting off 
the foreskin of the private parts, they foree # nail 
into a particular part of the fandanrent, and this they 
do, that young imen may be deterred from seeking 
after unlawful pleasures, especially while they reflect 
on the wounds in their bodies occasioned by this 
barbarous practice. It is likewise done iu order ta 
prevent youth from committing uunatural crimes, and. 
we are told the practice itself was at first invented 
by the women, and this is not much to be wondered 
at, when we consider that nothing can exasperate a 
woman more than to hear that a man has debased 
himself below the dignity of the brite creatioa.— 
This was the opinion of the ancient Greeks, as ap 
pears from the following words of thie poet. 


Venus one only altar does approve, 
For offerings by nature due to love. 


In their funeral solenmities they first burn the 
bodies of the deceased, and then bury the ashes, and 
upon the spot they generally erect a small pagod or 
temple, but if the deceased person’s relations are poor, 
then a pole is gencrally stuck up instead of a pagod, 
Their processions to the funeral pile are rude, but 
solemn. Ag they have no priests, the old women, 
who act in that character, march before the corpse, 
some playing on instruments, and others singing to 
them. he relations of the deceased follow behind 
the corpse, and the procession. is closed by the ser- 
vauts and neighbours. The body bemg laid on the 
pile, several hymus are sung by the old priestesses, 
and the relations having kissed the deccased, fire is- 
set to it, and the whole consumed. After this, the 
ashes are decently buried, and the relations return, 
home, where they have an entertainment that lusts 
three days. 

Near these islands are many others, where, im most: 
respects, the manuers and customs, both civil and 
religious, are the same, particularly the islands of 
Ladrones, which is a tern of reproach given them, 
by those of the Philippiues, and signifies Rogues; 
but why that name was given them dues not appear, 
perhaps, because some of them had been pirates, and 
plundered many--of their neighbours. ‘Their idols 
are wooden mages, and their pagods, or temples, 


. the hulks of old boats, or canoes, the fore part of 


which serves‘as an altar, autt there the figare of the 
god.is placed, ‘They are so brutish in their manners, 
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that they herd together as so many swine, and, con- 
trary to the custom of most other heathens, they 
know nothing of marriage; for all ranks of man and 
women lies promiscuously together, withont any sort 
of distinction. They wear no clothes m common, 
only that when they go to worship their idols, they 
have their private parts covered with the leaves of 
trees. Their worship for the most part consists in 
sacrificing hogs, in the same manuer as in-the Phi- 
Jippine islands, and they have some rude hymms, 
which they sing around the vietim before it is slangh- 
tered. But notwithstanding all the brutality we have 
mentioned, yet these idolators, when they go to 
their temples, are extremely modest; for should a 
man presume to offer any indecency to a woman, by 
uncovering her secret parts, he would have his lps 
and nose cut off; and many of our Europeans, who 
have visited those parts, have seen instances of this 
severity of punishment, which may serve to shew, 
that im some respects, decency is to be found, even 
among savages. 

The Manian islantis are the next in order to be 
treated of, and if we can believe the Jesuits, it will 
follow, that the inhabitants are the most wretehed 
creatures in the universe; that they do not believe 
there is a God, and that they have neither altars, 
temples, nor sacrifices; in a word (say they) they 
lrave no religion et all. “Fhis assertion, however, of 
the Jesuits, is not to be credited, and, probably took 
its rise from the -circumistance of those fathers not 
being able to make any of.them converts. The truth 
is, these-people, like these in the other heathen na- 
tions around them, believe-in a God, and the immor- 
tality of the soul; bat admit, that it transmigrates 
from one body to another. They say, that when 
‘souls are properly purified, they go into everlasting 
happiness; but that such as remain impenitent, will 
be punished with eternal torments. 
is considered ‘by them as a sure presage of going ito 
eternal .misery; ‘but if death comes on slow and 
limgering, ‘in a natural way, then they believe that 
the soul: ‘will, after different transmigrations, go into 
,paradise, 2 aan) partake of all the delicious Acie with 
which -that-happy place abounds. 

‘That they have no pagods, or temples, among 
‘them, is certam, and so it is with many other hea- 
thens 4n ‘the universe; but this is no proof of their 
being Atheists, and it is probable there are no Athe- 
ists in the world. 


it is a sentiment that can scarce ever take place in’ 


the heart of a rational ereature ; for how can a man 
believe in the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments, without acknow- 
ledging at the same time, that there is a Supreme 
Being. 

- These islanders believe, there are two angels at- 
Sending on every person here below, the one evil 


Sudden death - 
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and the other good ; that the good one prompts them 
on to virtuous actibns, but the evil one 1s continually 
instigating them to commit crimes, and that they a 
to be rewarded or punished im the nest world, ac- 
cordingly as they obey the one or the other. 

As they have no -such ceremony as that of mar- 
riage among them, so their funeral rites are extreme- 
ly simple; the body is carried ont, and a pile of 
wood being erected, it is laid upon it, and reduced 
to ashes, and the whole of the ashes are thrown into 
the sea. The old women act as priestesses, but we 
do not find that they are entitled to any emoluments, 
probably, because they think it a anost distingnish- 
ing honour to be admitted a mediator between 
their idols aud the people. 

The account we have given of these people, n na- 
turally leads us to enqnire into the system of Atheism, 
which has been much talked of, but little understood. 
By an Atheist, is meant, one who does not believe 
the existence, or providence of God, and conse- 
quently has no religion at all, either true or false. 
‘There is reason to doubt whether there ever were in 
this world, rational creatures who could, by the per- 
version of reason, argue themselves into an opmion, 
that there was no God. It is true, we read of one 
Theodorus, who opened a school at Athens, to teach 
there was no God ; but such was the public clamour 
against him, that, had he not made his escape, he 
would have been put to death. ‘There were several 
other atheistical teachers in Athens, at different 
times; it does not appear, that their doctrines made 
any impression on the minds of the people, who, 
instead of one God, worshipped many. Plato dis- 
tinguishes Atheists into three sects, or classes; first, 
such as deny absolutely there are any gods, second- 
ly, those who allow the existence of the gods, but 
deny that they concern themselves with the affairs of 
this lower world, so that they give up all belief in 
Dive Prov idence ; aud lastly, such as believe that 
there are gods, but that they are easily reconciled to: 
men, who have offended against them, or broken 
their laws. The heathens called the primitive Chris- 
tians Atheists, which seems to have arisen from the 
notion that they worshipped a maw, namely, Jesus 
of Nazareth ; and likewise, because they would not 


i worship the heathen idols, nor swear by the soul of 
the emperor, whieh was looked upon as an act of 


impiety, both by the priests and the laity, who knew: 
nothing of the simplicity of the gospel. 3 
Atheism, notwithstanding all the absurdities at- 
tending it, yet has had its martyrs. Luciho Vanini, 
a Neapolitan gentleman, taught atheism in France,: 
about the beginning of the Tast century, and being. 
convicted, was condemned to suffer death. When 
he was brought out to the place of execution, he 
was pressed ‘to ask pardon of God, of the king, and: 
of justice. He answered, he did nat believe there, 
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was a God; as for the king, he had never offended 
him; and with respect to justice, it might go to the 
devil. [lis tongue was first cut out, and then his 
body was burned to ashes, April 9, 1619. 

Dr. Tillotson, speaking of Atheism, says, “ For 
some ages before the Reformation, Atheism was con- 
fined tu Italy, and had its chief residence at Rome. 
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All that is mentioned of it in the history of those 
times, is to be found in the lives of the popes and 
cardinals, written by Roman Catholic anthors; so 
that Atheism itself seems to have been the spawn of 
the superstitions of the church of Rome, in her most 
- deformed state.” 
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Ix treating of these islands, we include those of | 
Amboyna, Banda, and the Celebes. Some of the | 
inhabitants profess the relicion of Mahomet, but of | 
that we shall not at present take any notice, contining | 
ourselves to the Pagans only, ‘They worship the | 
air, under the name of Lanithe, who is subject to | 
another being, whom they call Lanthila; but every | 
town has its Nito, or particular god, whom they 
consult in all things of importance, and they do it | 
in the following manner. : 

Twenty or thirty persons having assembled toge- 
ther, they summon the Nito, by beating a small con- 
secrated dru, whilst two or three of the company 
light up wax tapers, and pronounce several mysteri- 
ous words, which they consider as able to conjure 
him up. After some tune, one of the company 
steps forward under the character of Nito, and ; 
speaks in his name, telling them, that the god, or | 
damon has just entered into him. The first thing | 
the people do, is to set victuals before him, and after 
he has eaten, they propose their questions to hin, 
and he answers them. ‘These superstitious cere- 
monies are public, but they have others m sceret, and 
it must be attended to all along, that this Nito is an 
evil spirit, and they pray unto him as unto the devil. 
ti their private worship, the master of every family 
1s obliged to light up wax tapers in different parts of 
his house, in honour of Nito, and to set some meat 
before him, and he is to preserve some things con- 
secrated by the evil spirit, which are supposed to be 
endowed with something having a supernatural power. 

But notwithstanding all their rites and ceremonies, 
yet we are well assured, that fear is the leading prin- 
ciple in their religion; nor would they worship the 
demon Nito, were it not to pacify him, lest he should 
inflict some dreadful punishment upon them. Their 
ceremony of taking an oath is very remarkable— 
‘They pour water into a porriuger or dish, into which 
they throw some gold, earth, and a leaden hullet.— 
‘They then dip into this composition the point of a 
sword, or an arrow, and give the liquor to the per- 
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son who is to be sworn, to drink. This ceremony 
is attended with the most dreadful imprecations on 
all snch as shall perjure themselves. 

They have such an opinion of the power of the 
devil, that they believe he has emissaries employed to 
dig the dead bodies of their relations out of their 
graves, to prevent which, they keep a constant guard 
round their sepulchres, till they imagine that the 
corpse is consumed; for it is their firm belief that 
the demons, who take np the dead bodies, regale 
themselves upon them. In the iskind of Amboyna, 
there ure some families who pretend to have the 
power of witchcraft vested in them, from one gene- 
ration to another; and these persons are a terror to 
all the rest of the inhabitants, because they believe 
that they can, at any time, destroy them. In all these 
islands, the natives have very senseless notions con- 
cerning their first formation, which is not to be 
wondered at, when we consider that all their know- 
ledge flows from traditional accounts, transmitted to 
them by their ancestors. It is asserted, that formerly 
they believed the world to be eternal; but whatever 
truth may be in that, they are now of a different 
opinion, or rather, they have so many opinions, that 
the whole may be compared to that midnight dark- 
ness which hides every object from the eyes of men. 

‘There are some of them so stupid as to believe, 
that they sprang originally from the hollow of an 
old tree, and some of their chiefs assert, that they 
are descended from the cocoa-tree; others helieve, 
that they have descended from serpents, which has 
induced many learned men to imagine that they have 
some confused traditional accounts, in what manner 
our first parents eat the forbidden fruit. ‘There are 
many heathens who still worship serpents, and in the 
island of Amboyna, the women wear jewels set in 
gold, in the form of snakes or serpents, which they 
look upon as sacred, and never touch them but with 
the most reverential awe. 

If these islanders meet accidentally with a dead 
corpse on the road, they return home again in the 
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utmost hurry and confusion, especially if they have 
a young child along with them; for they imagine 
that the soul of the deceased hovers in the air near 
the corpse, and studies to do all the mischief it can 
to the living, but particularly to young children.— 
In order, therefore, to prevent mischief, they tie 
little beads round the necks of their infants when 
they are about three or four months old, after which 
they believe that demons have no power to hurt 
them. As the small-pox often rages among them, 
they believe they are afflicted with it by the power 
of some evil genius, and that if they are not more 
than ordinary watchful, the body of the patient will 
be stolen away in the night and given to Sagu, a 
tree, which they worship as a god. To prevent the 
demon from doing any mischief, they place a wood- 
en image near the top of the house, where there is 
an opening, and no sooucr does he see it than he 
flies away and roves about in the air, without the 
least hope of ever effecting his intended purpose. If 
they mect with a defor med or decriped man, when 
they first go out in the morning, they return home, 
being convinced, in their own opinion, that should 
they procced on their journey, some mischief would 
befal them before evening. ‘They live in the con- 
tinual dread of evil spir its, and to prevent their ma- 
licious intentions, they always keep some conse- 
crated things under their pillows, and were they to 
neglect this, they would be unable to go to bed so 
as ‘to get any rest. They are so weak as to imagine, 
that a person can be bewitched with a look; and 
therefore they take care that their children are never 
brought into the company of persons, besides those 
whom they imagine to be their friends, 

A young maid must never touch any sort of fruit 
that grows double, nor must such fruit be presented 
to a married woman, lest she should bring forth 
twins. They imagine that such women as die in 
clild-bed, are turned into ghosts and spectres to 
frighten their fellow-creatures ; and that they wan- 
der about invisible, in order to find out their hus- 
bands. In order, therefore, to prevent a person who 
has died under such circumstances from metamor- 
phosing herself mto one of these restless spirits, 
they place an egg under each of her arm-pits before 
they bury her, and the deceased, imagining she has 
got her little infant under her arm, will never (they 
say) dare to stir abroad, lest she should let it fall. 
And they stick a parcel ‘of pin in her toes, and stuff 
cotton between them. They likewise put saffron, 
in the form: of a cross, to the soles of her feet, and 
tie her legs close together with thongs made of par- 
ticular herbs. ‘They put several sorts of herbs under 
the heads of sick persons, and beneath their pil- 
lows they place broomsticks or cudgels, that they 


may have it in their power to drive the evil spirits 


away. 
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Iu their inarriage ceremonies, these islanders have 
nothing very remarkable; for as soon as the parties 
have agreed, which must always be by the consent of 
the parents, the bridegroom’s father makes the nup- 
tial presents, and the father of the bride invites them 
to an elegant entertainment, at which there is music 
aud dancing, according to the custom of the 
country, and then the young couple retire. If the 
woman should not chuse to live with her husband 
after marriage, then she is obliged to return him all 
the presents she received from his father, after which 
she pours water on his feet, to denote that all those 
impurities are cleansed away which she contracted 
in consequence of her connection with him, and 
she, as well as the man, are at liberty to marry 
whom they please. 

In some of these isiands the young men are not 
permitted to marry till they have produced some of 
the heads of their enemies, as a testimony of their 
valour. But what is most remarkable, their young 
men are not permitted to wear any sort of clothes, 
not even so much as to conceal their private parts, 
till they have at least brought two heads, one to en- 
title them to wear clothes, aud the other that they 
may be allowed to keep a house. All these heads 
are laid upon a consecrated stone, which serves 
them instead of an altar, and there they are offered 
up as so many sacrifices. 

In their funeral ceremonies, they bury the bodies 
of the dead in the earth, and they watch the grave 
seven nights together, lest the devil should steal 
the body away; for they are fully persuaded that 
no injury can happen to them in the day. And 
during all this time, they make the bed of the de- 
ceased in the same manner as if he had been alive. 
Nay, they spread a table before the bed, and place 
victuals upon it. They imagine that the soul quits 
her tenement of clay with the utmost reluctance, 
and hovers for some time around it. 

It has been asserted by some voyagers, that these 
islanders were formerly men-eaters, or cannibals; 
but of this we have no certain proof, and probably 


there are but few such wretches, if any at all, in the 


world. 
With all the customs above mentioned, they 
have some of a very extraordinary nature. When 


a prince or chief magistrate dies, those who mha- 
bit the other islands send ambassadors to attend the 
funeral solemnity, and likewise to present their 
compliments of condolence. When they imagine 
death is approaching, they swallow large draughts 
of opinm, in order to stupify their senses, this serves 
to drown their tears, and make them forget all 
thoughts of eternity or a future state. It is the 
same when they execute a malefactor; for they 
make him swallow opium till he knows not what 
he is doing, and then they crown his head with a 
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chaplet of flowers, after which he is led out and 
put to death in a state of msensibility. : 

In ther declarations of war against their enemies, 
they se several ccremonies of a formal and solemn 
nature, and very much like what was practised by 
the Greeks and Komans, and by many other ancient 
nations. ‘Chey send a herald to the enemy, aud 
when he arnvyes, he stands up m the most public 
place, where there are great ummbers of people as- 
sembled, and with upliited hands and eyes to hea- 
ven, he takes all the gods, earth, hell, and the 
souls of the dead to witness, that he has nothing 
more at heart than doing justice to his country. He 
then repeats aloud the reasens why his countrymen 
have taken up arms, adding, that they scorn to take 
the advantage like cowards, but will meet them 
courageously face to face. Before they undertake 
any enterprise against their enemies, they have re- 
course for aid to several superstitious ceremonies, 
such as the flight of birds; but the most remarkable 
is, the striking a hatchet into the body of a tree, 
and if it falls out of itself, it points out that they 
will be successful, but if it remains fixed, then they 
lay down their arms, and refrain for that season from 
fighting. 

They wear round their necks bracelets of glass, 
and on the appearance of every new moon, they cut 
a hen’s throat, and dip these bracelets, which they 
call Mamakus, into the blood, and from the colour 
of the glass when taken out, they pretend to foretel 
many future events. They use 2 vast variety of 
musical instruments on all their solemn festivals, and 
when on snch occasions they go in procession, they 
dance naked behind the musicians. This practice is 
of great antiquity, for we find, that David king of 
Israel, danced before the ark, and although it dis- 
pleased his wife Michal, yet we do not find that any 
of the prophets reproved him for it, which they al- 
ways did, on other occasions, when he displeased 
the Divine Being. 

Although it is difficult to discover any relation 
between dancing and religion, yet among the Pagans 
it constantly made a part of their worship of the 
gods. It was usual to dauce round the altars and 
statues; and there was at Nome, an order of priests 
called the Sali; they were dedicated to the service 
of Mars, and they danced on particular days through 
the streets, in honour of their god, and had_ their 
name from that very ceremony. Indeed religious 
dancing was so much the taste of the Pagans, that 
the poets made the gods dance along with the graces, 
the muses, and virtues. When the Jews kept the 
feast of the golden calf, they sat down to eat and to 
drink, and rose up to play, which means to dance, 
and undoubtedly they learned this in Egvpt. Arno- 
bius, an ancient Christian writer, asked the Pagans, 
if their gods were pleased with the tmkling of brass, 
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and rattling of cymbals, or with the sound of drums, 
and musical instruments. The idolators in the other 
parts of the world, even to this day, have the same 
estcem for this custom, and the greatest part of the 
worship they pay to their deities consists im dancing. 
On the whole it appears, that dancing was first prac- 
tised by the heathens in their temples, as a part of 
their religious worship, to point out their gratitude 
to their gods, cither for general or particular favours; 
nor have the Christians been altogether free from 
this custom. The Christians of St. Thomas dance 
i honour of that samt, before whom they cross 
themselves, and sing a hymn. The men dance in 
one apurtment, aud the women in another, but both 
ohserve the greatest decency. At present, however, 
there are but few of the Roman Catholies who pay 
much regard to this ceremony, and in all probability 
it will fall into disrespect, and cease to be practised. 


- 


To the above account of the religion of these 


islands, we shall here add a description of 


the ceremonies used in the islands of Bor- 
neo, Sumatra, and Java. 


The inhabitants who reside on the sea coast of 
Borneo are Mahometans, of whom we shall speak 
in the proper place; but those in the inland parts 
are al] Pagans. ‘They pay divine adoration to the 
sun, noon, and stars, and their actions in life are 
regulated by the flight of birds. "Therefore, if one 
of these birds that merit their attention, happens to 
fly towards them when they are going abroad in the 
morning, they return home, and stay within doors 
the remainder of the day. But, on the other hand, 
if the bird directs her flight towards the road the 
traveller intends to take, it is considered as a pro- 
pitious omen, and an assurance of success. ‘Their 
rites and ceremonies are so like those of the Mo- 
lucca islands, that they are plainly derived froin the 
same original. 

In Borneo the young men are not permitted to 
marry, till they have presented their mistresses with 
some heads of their enemies; and the same custom 
prevails in Sumatra, among such of the inhabitants 
as are Pagans; for the sea-coast is, for the most 
part, inhabited by Mahometans. In Java, all the 
inland inhabitants are Pagans, and believe in the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls. ‘They be- 
lieve there are two gods, the one good and the other 
evil, and it is the evil spirit or devil whom they 
worship, from a principle of fear. ‘They never ad- 
dress him without presenting something at his altars, 
in order to prevail with hin uot to burt them.— 
Some of them were formerly even more stupid, for 
they worshipped, for the day, the first thing that 
presented itself to them in the morning. ‘This was 
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a species of idolatry which, perhaps, never before 
took place in any part of the world; and we are 
told, that the Mahometans, who first settled among 
Bhai ridiculed them out of these notions. 

When these Indians were first discovered by the 
Europeans, they were more barbarous than they are 
at present, for whenever a person was taken sick, a 
magician was consulted, and if it was found that 
the | patient was incurable, then he was immediately 
strangled, in order to put an end to his misery. In 
the same manner, they put all those to death who, 
either through old age or infirmities, were rendered 
incapable of working fora subsistence. Their nup- 
tial ceremonies were formerly celebrated in the fol- 
lowing manner: the friends and relations of the 
bridegroom marehed in procession to the bride’s 
house, with drums beating and tinkling cymbals; 
-some of them carrying horses tails m their hands, in 
imitation of standards; others carried swords, and 
_as they moved forward, they fought a kind of mock 
battle. ‘The women complimented them with the 
usual presents, consisting of different articles of 
household goods, and the bride, who waited at the 
gate witha pitcher of water, washed the bridegroom's 
feet, as a token of her future submission. 

This part of the ceremony being over, the bride- 
groom and bride went into the honse, but instantly 
joined the procession to the bridegroom’s house; 
with this difference, that the young couple walked 
hand in hand together, the bridegroom’s horse being 
Yed by a servant. In this manner the procession 
went on, and when it arrived at the destined place, 
the bride and bridegroom were conducted into a 
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commodions apartment, and left for some time by 
themselves. After this a grand entertainment was 
given, which generally lasted about three days.— 
Many of these ceremonies are now failen into disuse, 
but still the people are gross idolators. It is true, 
the Duteh, who have some settlements in those 
islands, have converted a few of the natives to 
Christianity (thongh the number is very inconsider- 
able) owing rather to the pious zeal of the clergy, 
than to any assistance given by the merchants, 

A fair opportunity presents itself to the Dutch, 
for the conversion of these idolators, they under- 
stand their language, and the Dutch religion having 
few rites and ccremonies, these people having heard 
it explained, and heen taught to read, would see the 
purity and simplicity of a form of worship, which 
could not be presented to them by the Jesuits— 
They are Protestants alone who should be sent to 
preach to heathen nations, for it signifies very little 
to change some ceremonies for others, and repeat 
prayers ina language they do not understand. 

Vast success has attended the ministration and 
labours of some Protestant missionaries, sent from 
the churches of England and Seotland, from the 
Methodists and Moravians; bnt it is greatly to be 
feared, that there are too many European merchants 
who, to acquire fortunes, would wish ignorance and 
error to prevail among their fellow creatures, who 
have precious and immortal souls as well as them- 
selves. “ They that be wise, shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that tum many 
to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.”— 
Daun. xii. 3. 
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dir inhabitants of Ceylon are all Pagans, for 
although some of them acknowledge there is one 
Supreme God, yet they alow of many subordinate 
ones to act under him; and this was the idolatry of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. ‘Thus they have 
gods for agriculture, some for navigation, for sick- 
ness, and for almost every thing. All their idols are 
represented by the most fantastic and monstrous 
images. One of these is formed like a giant, and 
by them called Buddu, who lived a very holy and 
penitent life. Vhe inhabitants reckon their years 
from the time this Buddu lived, and as it agrees with 
the fortieth year of the Christian ara, most of the 
Jesuits are of opinion that he was St. Thomas the 
apostle. 

They add further, that this Buddu, who was not 


born in their country, died on the continent, and Ee 
time of his death agrees with that of the apostle S 
Thomas, althongh it is much more probable that i: 
was a native of China, and perhaps ie same person 
whom they call Fo, for we cannot depend on the 
truth of their chronologies. The tooth of an ape, 
which a Portuguese governor caused to be burnt, 
was formerly adored as one of Buddu’s. In vain 
did the Portuguese attempt, by this méans, to put an 
end to their superstition and idolatrous worship ; for 
they gave it out that the tooth made its escape from 
the hands of its enemies, and took refuge on a rose. 
It is the province of Buddu to watch over and pro- 
tect the souls of men, to be with them in this hfe, 
and to support them when dying. 

The devil is also worshipped here under the name 
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Jaca, and their religious motives arise from fear. 
‘They ofteu sacrifice all they have to this infernal 
spirit; and although the Jesuits said all they could to 
persuade them to desist from such abominable ido- 
Jatry, yet it was all in vam; for ignorant as those 
people arc, they made answer, that they sacrificed to 
the devil to procure his friendship and favour. "They 
are extremely fond of miracles, otherwise they could 
not have believed that the tooth of Buddu made its 
escape from the fire, but they have others no less 
wonderful. 

One of their pagods or temples, had been shut up 
many years, and totally deserted by the devotces, 
who formerly came to it to worship; for the king 
of the country had given out, that the image placed 
mit, was nat capable of working miracles, and there- 
fore he ordered his subjects to treat it with every 
mark of ignominy, to the no small loss of the priests. 

The priests, however, who generally know how 
to be revenged on those who meddle with what they 
consider as their temporal interest, resolved to take 
part with their insulted god. One day, as the king 
went into the long deserted temple to mock at the 
mage, the priests had so contrived matters that the 
sovereign was like to have paid dear for his impiety. 

Fire issued out of the mouth of the image, his 
eyes sparkled resentment, and in his hand he held a 
scimitar, ready to plunge into the heart of the royal 
unbeliever. His majesty, conscious of his guilt, ac- 
knowledged it, begged pardon in the most supplicant 
manner, and adored the deity that threatened to pu- 
nish him. The devotees thronged in crowds to the 
pagod, worship was re-established there, and the god 
was adored with as much fervency as ever. J’rom 
that time, the natives of Ceylon have there wor- 
shipped Buddu as the guardian of their islawd, and 
of the whole universe; and they are of opinion, that 
the world can never be destroyed while this image 
stands in his temple. In sickness, in adversity, and 
under all sorts of afflictions, they make their ad- 
dresses to this image, and in every house there is a 
basket of flowers devoted to his service, and kept to 
make a part of their free-will offerings. 

As there are elephants in this island, so they have 
an idol, whose head resembles the head of that 
creature, and this image is worshipped as the deity 
who bestows on mankind the blessings of wisdom, 
understanding, riches, and health. ‘They have like- 
wise figures of this idol placed! on their highways, 
and public roads, in the hollow parts of trees ; and 
near these figures are erected heaps, or piles, of 
stones, to put travellers in mind that they are places 
of worship, and every worshipper must add a stone 
to the heap. ‘This seems to have becn a very an- 
cient practice; for we read in Gen. xxviil. 18. that 
when Jacob saw the vision of the ladder, and the 
angels ascending and descending while he was jour- 
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nesing towards Padan-Aram, he took the stone he 
had used as a pillow, set it up, and poured oil upon it. 

These people also worship the sun, moon, and 
stars, and to that worship, they jom the adoration 
of the devil, which is done in little rural huts erected 
in their gardens, and adorned with boughs and 
flowers, and all sorts of provisions are left m them 
for the devil to regale himself with. ‘They summon 
the devil to make his appearance by beating a drum, 
but if he does not eat up all the provisions, then the 
remainder is distributed among the poor. Some of 
the priests in Ceylon, deny that the images are the 
gods themselves, but they imagine they are endued 
with divine virtues, and that they have the power of 
working miracles, as long as they are treated with 
reverence aud respect. 

They have three orders of priests, each of which 
1s subordinate to, and dependant on superiors chosen 
out of the ‘Tirmanxes, or Perumwanses; the first 
are, properly speaking, the sole pricsts of Buddu, 
and the most eminent clergy of the island, all the 
creat officers being selected trom them. They have 
hkewise a high-priest, who is always a Vencrable old 
man; and as a mark of distinction and honour, wears 
a gold ribband and a kind of fan, which bears a near 
resemblance to the Talapat, made use of by the 
priests of Siam. . 

These priests have a convent, situated in a pleasant 
grove, but none are admitted into their order, except 
such as are come of the best familics in the island, 
and whose’characters are wreproachable. Buddu is 
the saint whom these priests adore, and they are all 
dressed in yellow silk gowns, tied round their bodies, 
with sashes made of thread. ‘They never suffer their 
hair to grow, but go bareheaded. They are treated 
with the utmost respect, for the people fall down 
and adore them in the same manner as they do their 
idols ; and, really, they are so highly conccited of 
themselves, that they never returu the complinient, 
nor take any notice of those iwfatuated creatures 
bo treat them with divine honours. 

Wherever these priests appear, a mat is spread on 
the ground, and their seats are covered with a white 
linen coverlid, which isan honour never shewn to 
any, but to them and the king. They are not per- 
mitted to follow any mechanical employment, nor 
to marry, or even so mich as to touch a woman. 
They eat but one meal a day, and if they indulge 
themselves any farther, it must be only im the use of 
a few fruits, rice, beans, peas, or such other imno- 
cent things. They are allowed on particular occa- 
sions to eat flesh, but they are not to give any direc- 
tions concerning the killing of animals, that being 
considered as inconsistent with the nature of their 
order. Whenever they please, they may renounce 
their order and become laymen, which 1s attended 
with yo other ceremony besides that of stripping 
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themselves naked, throwing their clothes into the 
river, and bathing themselves al] over. 

The devotion of the common people is very ad- 
vantageous to the priests, as will appear from the 
following particular instances, well known to all 
those who have visited the island of Ceylon: When 
a person begins to entertain serious thoughts con- 
cerning the. ‘salvation of his soul, he sends imme- 
diately, for one of the priests, w ho visits him in the 
most splendid manner, attended by four servants 
holding a canopy over his head. ‘The devotee makes 
an elegant entertainment for his priest, and presents 
him with as many valuable things as his circum- 
stances will adinit of. The priest stays two or three 
days at the house, and during that time sings several 
hymns, extracted from the books of devotion used 
in their temples, after which he cxplains the mean- 
ing of those hymns to all such as are present. When 
the priest departs, he blesses the devotee, and tells 
him that he may be assured of happiness hereafter, 
after which the whole company depart. It is _re- 
inarkable, that these people who believe in the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls, should be so 
earnest to know what will be their state hereafter ; 
but then it must be observed, that there are many 
different opinions among them, without so much as 
one being consistent to the truth. 

The second order of their priests are called Kop- 
puhs, but they wear no distinguishing habit from the 
laity, not even when they perform their solemn ser- 
vices, only that they wash themselves and put on 
clean linen. Each of thein enjoys a small piece of 
ground, adjoining to their pagods, which they cul- 
tivate during their leisure hours, if the revenue of 
the temple is not sufficient to support them, but if it 
is, then they employ labourers for that purpose. 
‘The whole of their public service consists in oflering 
up provisions to the idol, which they leave in his 
presence, and if le does not chuse to eat it (which 
perhaps he never does) then the priests and musici- 
ans come and take it away. 

The priests of the Genii, are the third order; they 
are called Faddeses, but they have no fixed revenue, 
their subsistence depending on those devotees who 
come to worship in the pagods. ‘These pagods are 
richly adorned with figures of all sorts of warlike in- 
struments; but in the temple of Buddu, there are 
figures of men sitting cross-legged, in yellow cas- 
socks, having their hair curled, and their hands 
placed before them just like women; and these they 
say, are the spirits of departed saints. Some de- 
votces who are not priests, erect chapels for them- 
selves, but in each of them they are obliged to have 
an image of Buddu, and light up tapers or wax 
candles before it, and adorn it with flowers. Their 
principal days for public devotion are Wednesdays 
aud Yhursdays, and the purport of their petitions 
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are, that God would be pleased to bless them, and 
preserve them in health, to keep them humble in 
prosperity, and support “them in adversity. ‘heir 
prayers are seldom directed to the Supreme Being 
but to him, through the mediation of a subordiriate 
deity. When none of their entreaties will prevail, 
they offer up a red cock to the devil, and this they 
perform in the most gloomy part of a grove, where 
they believe the devil 1s ready to accept “of it, guard~- 
ed by great numbers of his imps and attendants. 

They have two sorts of solemn festivals, first, in 
honour of Buddu, whose peculiar province it is to 
take care of, and preserve the souls of men; second- 
ly in honour of those gods, who govern the universe 
and all thmgs that pertam to this life. ‘These earthly 
gods are called genil, and their festivals have not 
much in them remarkable. When the people are 
assembled together, the priest holds a painted staff 
in his hand, ‘adorned with low ers, and the people 
fall down on their knees before it. When the peo- 
ple have made their offerings to the staff, the priest 
lays it upon his shoulders, and at the same time, 
covers his mouth with a linen cloth, lest his breath 
should pollute the sacred ensign of his order. He 
next mounts on the back of an elephant, covered 
with linen, and rides in the following manner through 
the city; 

Forty or fifty elephants, adorned with little bells, 
open the procession and these are followed by seve- 
ral men, disguised like giants. ‘The next part of the 
procession consists of drummers, trumpeters, and 
all sorts of musicians, followed by a select band of 
women, who dance to their diflerent tunes. The 
priest makes his appearance next, mounted on his 
elephant, with his sacred staff in his hand, and this 
is considered as an emblematical representation of the 
great Creator of heaven and earth. Behind the chief 
priest, walks one of an inferior rank, with a long 
pole in his hand, at the end of which is fixed an 
umbrella, which is held over the pontiff’s head, to 
screen him from the heat of the sun, from the rai, 
or from any inclemency of the weather. There are 
two other elephants, one on the right hand, and 
one on the left, and on the back of each of these are 
two priests. The two priests who ride foremost on 
the elephants, represent gods of an inferior rank, 
and the two behind, hold umbrellas over their heads. 
These priests are. followed-by several female atten- 
dants, who fan them, and drive away the flies, and 
after them march some thousands of devotees, three 
a-breast, walking on flowers, with which the streets 
are covered. = 

This festival is observed fifteen days together, 
during which time their mnages are set before the 
gates ‘of their pagods, that the people may bring their 
oblations to them, and the houses are illuminated in 
the night, and covered with boughs in the day. 
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The feast begins with the new moon, and about 
two or three days before her full, a great number of 
sedans are ranged at the doors of the pagods, filled 
with relies, and near each of them is placed a large 
silver chalice, as a testimony of veneration for the 
gods. As soon as the moou is just upon her full, 
all the devotees repair to the river, to fill their cha- 
hees with water, and then they deposit them in their 
pagods. ‘This holy water remains in the chalice till 
the next year, when it is again filled ; and besides 
this feast, they have another in November, which 
cousists in planting tall pales around the pagods and 
illuminating them from top to bottom. ‘This festival 
begins when the moon is at the full, and continues 
seven days ; but if is not so solemn as the other al- 
ready mentioned. 

Buddu, the god of souls, is represented by several 
hittle nnages made of silver, brass, stone, or white 
clay, and these are set up in almost every corner, 
even in caverns and on rocks, to all which piles, 
the devotees carry a variety of provisions, every new 
and full moon throughout the year ; | but it is in 
March they celebrate the grand festivals of Budda, 
at which time they imagine the new year begins. 
At this festival, they go to worship in two different 
places, which have been made famons by their le- 
gendary stories concerning them. One of them is 


the highest mountain in the island, and called by the 


Christians, Adam’s Peake; the other is in a place 
where Buddu reposed himself under a tree, which 
planted itself there for the more-commodious recep- 
tion cf the deity, who, when he was on earth, fre- 
quently amused himself under its agreeable shade, 
and under that tree, the pagans in Ceylon adore 
their Buddu, whom they really believe to be a god. 

They have such a veneration for this place, and 
especially for the tree, that they zo in pilgrimages to 
it, and such as are not able to reach that sacred place, 
get as near to it as possibly they can, and enter the 
first pagod they come to on the road, where they 
worship with their faces towards the sacred tree. 
This tree is surrounded with cabins, cells, huts, and 
tents, besides several larger edifices of different ma- 
terials, which are divided into various apartments for 
the more commodious reception of separate families. 
‘The devotees are accompanied by a train of dancers, 
who perform several antic gestures, much in the 
saile manner as is practised by our merry-andrews 
ou stages. 

When Buddu ascended into heaven, he left the 
impression of his sacred foot on a rock, which these 
islanders beautify and illuminate, and leave their ob- 
lations for the use ofthe priests. There are, in many 
heathen nations, traditions of a similar nature ; thus 
we read of the miraculous print made by the foot of 
Herenles, and we have already mentioned the tra- 
dition concerning Sommona-Codom. 
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Near Adam’s Peake, there is a spacious plain se- 
parated from the rock by small rivulets, in which the 
Pagans bathe themselves with much devotion, and 
afterwards wash their linen and clothes, betag firmly 
of opinion, that by such ablutions they wash away 
all their sins. ‘Thus purified, they climb up the sa- 
cred hill by the assistance of iron chains, fastened 
thereto for that purpose. Oni the stunmit of this 
lofty mountain is to be scen the print of a man’s foot, 
well proportioned, but of a most gigantic size. Be- 
side it stauds a temple, and contiguous to it isa place 
of residence for a priest, who receives such ablations 
as the pilgrims bring along with them, and he relates 
to them the miracles wrought by the foot, and the 
pardons procured by visiting it. 

Another article of their religion is peculiar to wo- 
men alone, who go from door to door with the 
image of Buddu in their hands, calling out as they 
pass, “ Pray remember Buddu.” ‘The meaning ts 
that will enable them to sacrifice to the god. Some 
of the people give them inoney, others cotton thread, 
some: rice, and others oil for the lamps. Part of 
these gifts they carry to the priests of Buddu, and 
the remainder they carry home for their own usc. 
Some of the people are so devout, that they have 
inages of Buddu carved at their own expense, but 
he is never considered as a god, till his eyes are coni- 
pleted, and then he’is carried to the pagod in tri- 
umph ainidst the acclamations of the people. Some- 
times he is carried from house to house, and a col- 
lection made for the carver, to reward him for his- 
ingenuity, and when the priests have consecrated it, 
the god is placed in a niche in the temple. 

When they are taken sick, they devote a red cock 
to the service of one of those inferior spirits, called 
genii. The priest then offers this cock to the evil 
spirit, telling him, that it is given him only on con- 
dition that he will restore the sick man to health. 
The cock is then let loose, but with a mark upon 
him, so as to know him again; and if the sick man 
recovers, the cock is left with the priest in the temple, 
who promises to kill him for Buddu, but if he does 
not recover, then the spirit is obliged to go without 
his hire. ‘They believe that all the sacrifices they 
offer to these genii, are by them carried to Buddu 
in heaven; but the truth is, the priests keep the 
whole to themselves. In order todiscover whether 
a good, or an evil spirit, be the cause of the patient’s 
illness, they make a bow of the first httle stick they 
can find, and on the string of the bow, they hang 
a-small chissel, and holding the bow by the two ex- 
tremities, pronounce distinctly the names of all the 
gods and devils. When the spirit is named, who is 
the immediate cause of the distemper, they believe 
the bow turns rounds, which no doubt but it does, 
but then it is by the assistance of the person who 
holds it, and who would have the blame to fall upon 
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whatever god or devil he thinks proper. To illus- 
trate this, we have a curious anecdote in Mr. Elan- 
ways travels into Persia. 

He tells us, that after he had been robbed, he 
travelled above three hundred miles over the snow, 
to the place where Nadir Shah, commonly called 
Kouli Khan, had his camp, and in his company 
were maily state prisoners, who were to be cxamin- 
ed by the sovereign. As they travelled along over 
the snow, they took small sticks and set them up- 
right on one end, believing, that accordingly as the 
stick fell, their fates would be determined. “ But,” 
adds Mr. Hanways, “I observed, they always made 
“the stick fall as they wished’ So much by way 
of digression, but to return to the subject. 

As the people of Ceylon are divided into clans or 
tribes, so they are all obliged to preserve their dis- 
tinctions, those of one tribe not being permitted to 
marry into another. When a man courts a maid in 
order to marry her, she tells him upon what con- 
dition she will be his, and if its agreeable to lim, 
she communicates the whole to her parents, in order 
to know their pleasure, aud proenre their consent. 
If the parents consent to the conditions, an elegant 
entertainment is pravided, according to the fashion 
of the country, and the circumstances of the persous. 
The husband lays with his bride the first night, and 
if he has any brothers, they lay with her one after 
another, so as the number of brothers does not 
anount to eight, all to the number of seyen being 
admitted, and. all above excluded. 

But it appears that this ceremony is only practised 
in some particular places in thisisland; for in others 
it is differeut. ‘Thus, in some places the parents 
make up the match, and when every thing is agreed 
on, the intended bridegroom sends the wedding 
clothes to the bride, with such presents as are com- 
mon op these occasions. A day bejng appointed 
for the wedding, he makes the bride a formal visit, 
attended by his relations and friends. The priest, 
having tied the thumbs of the young couple to- 
gether, repeats some prayers, after which they eat 
off one plate, to denote cquality of condition, and 
then retire to bed. Next day, aiter dinner, the hus- 
band conduets his wife home to his own house, and 
what is remarkable, she svalks in the front, the rest 
of the company following after. But they have 
still another form of solemnizing their marriages, 
which may serve to shew, that “they are not all of 
one opinion in matters of a religious nature. 

The bridegroom takes hold of the end of a large 
dinen cloth, “a which the bride is covered all over, 
and wraps it round his waist. Then she takes hold 
of the other end, and thus linked together, a large 
quantity of water is poured upon both, and wets 
them ta the skin. ‘his concludes the marriage 
ceremony, which lasts no longer than both parties 
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can agree, for they may separate when they please, 
and both are at liberty to marry again, only that is, 
if there are any children, the husband is to provide 
for the sons, and the wife for the daughters. ‘Two 
brothers may have one wife in common, if they live 
in the same house, and the children are reputed to 
belong to both. ‘This practice, however, seldom 
takes place, for it will appear to every one acquaint- 
ed in the least with history, that although the hea- 
thens are, in many respects destitute of the know 
ledge of natural religion, yet they observe some 
things peculiar to the rites of society. 4 

Jn their funeral ceremonies, they differ a3 much 
as in those relating to marriage. ‘Thus the better 
and more opulent sort of persons burn the bodies ef 
their dead, to prevent the worms from feasting on 
them ; but the poor observe very few ceremonies in 
their interments- Those who perform the friendly 
office for them, are obliged to wash themselves after 
the ceremony is-over, for every person who touches 
a dead body 1s looked upon as polluted. The bodies 
of the poor are laid in the ground, with their heads 
syestward and their feet towards the east; and this 
praetice, which is almost universal, seems to have 
taken its rise from the worship of the sun, who, the 
greatest part of the year, makes luis first appearance 
in the east; for it can never allude to the promise of 
a Redeemer, who was to be a star from the east, un- 
less we can be lead to suppose, that the land of Judea 
is more to the eastward than any country in the 
world, which is inconsistent with practical know- 
ledge. 

With respect to such bodies as are to be burnt, 
they are first washed clean, and afterwards embow el- 
led, the cavity being filled up with pepper, and seve- 
ral rich spices and perfumes. It is then lodged in 
a tree, made hollow in the inside for that purpose ; 
nor is any person permitted to come near it or touch 
it, till such time as orders arrive from the king, 
commanding it to be burnt. If the order is delayed 
for any considerable time, and the smell becomes 
offensive, they dig a hole in the floor, and inter it 
till his majesty thmks proper to grant them permis- 
sion to have it burnt. When the order arrives, the 
body is carried out to the fuyeral pile, and after it is 
consumed, an inelosure is thrown up round the ashes, 
aud the ground is hedged about and sowed with 
grass; but such as die of the small-pox, or any con- 
tagious disorder, are burnt immediately, lest the in- 
fection should prove fatal to others. 

When a man of rank dies, his relations send for 
a priest, who spends whole nights in singing hymns, 
and praying for the repose of ions soul, ana the spin- 
tual father is elegantly entertained, aud reeelves a 
gratuity for his trouble at his departure. In retin 
for his favour, the priest assures them, that the soul 


-of their relation is in a state of happiness, the gads 
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having treated it in the same manper as their gene- 
rosity was extended to him (that is) the priest. ‘The 
men testify their concern tor the deceased by their 
progound sighs, and the women by their hideous la- 
mentations. ‘heir hair is dishevelled ; they throw 
their hands behind their heads, and then they repeat 
a long detail of the virtues of their friend. 

When the people of Ceylon are called upon to 
niake oath, in order to decide any controversy be- 
tween man and man, they must first procure a licence 
from the governor of the place, and when that is 
done, both parties, namely, those for the plamutf 
and the defendant, must wash their bodies all over; 
hey are afterwards confined all night, and a enard 
set over them, their right hands are wrapped up im a 
cloth, which is senled, and the next day they are 
brought out dressed in fine linen and puritied, as if 
they were just going to appear before the Supreme 
Being. The paper upon which the governor's per- 
mission is written, is tied round their wrists, after 
which they repair to Boghaah, a tree sacred to 
Buddu, where all the officers of the provinces, and 
a vast concourse of people assemble. A large qnan- 
tity of cocoa nuts are then bronght into open court, 
and pressed before all the spectators, as a sign that 
no deceit or delusion is intended. In one corner of 
the court stands a cauldron full of cow’s dung mixed 
with hot water, and oil being put to these ingredients, 
a leaf of the cocoa nut is dipped into the liqnid, and 
shewn to the spectators, to convince them that it is 
boiling hot; for a violent fire is kept under it, lest 
there should be any collusion among the parties, as 
too frequently happens in other couritrics. 

Immediately after, both parties approach the 
mouth of the cauldron, and one says, “The God 
of heaven and earth is witness, I am not guilty of 
the fact laid to my charge,” or he savs, “ The four 
-gods are witnesses, that the lands or goods in debate, 
are my property.” ‘The other swears the reverse, 
and the plaintiif must always swear first. After 
this they both have the linen cloths taken off from 
their hands, and he that swears first repeats the oath, 
and dips two of his fingers in the boiling oil, throw- 
ing a few drops of it out of the cauldron three 
times, to prove that there is no deception. After- 
wards he does the same with the boiling cow dung ; 
-and the defendant performs the same operation.— 
Then their hands are wrapped up again, and both are 
contined till the next day, when their fingers are 
rubbed with a linen cloth to try whether they will 
-peel. He whose fingers peel first is adjudged per- 
jured, aud obliged not cnily to make satisfaction to 
“the other party, but likewise to pay a considerable 
fine to the king. ’ 

Whena man commits nnirder, and is apprehended 
within sixty days; he is put to death without the 
form. of atrial; but if he is not taken within that 
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time, he is acquitted for ever. A person charged 
with theft, in order to vindicate himself, brings his 
children, if he has any, inte court, before the judge, 
or if he has no children, he brings his relations, and 
on the head of each he lays a few small stones, pray- 


.| ing at the same time, that if he is guilty, his child- 


ren or relations may live no more days than the 
number of the stones: amount to, after which he is 
dismissed. 

‘The Maldavia islands consist of a vast number of 
small spots of ground, which are extremely fertile, 
producmg not only the common necessaries of life, 
but hkewise many superfluities. In their worship 
they differ but little from those of Ceylon, but they 
have a remarkable ceremony which does not seem to 
have been practised bv any besides themselves, ex- 
cept the Greeks and Romans, and they did it ina 
different form. ‘This ceremony consists in offering 
a sacrifice to the sex, when any of their relations 
go on voyages. On such occasions a vast number 
of persons of all ranks, assemble together, and march 
in procession to the sea coast, singiug hymns in 
praise of all their gods. A woman carries a small 
basket, made in the shape of a boat, and covered 
with a piece of sail-cloth, being attended by three 
nen, carrying all sorts of provisions, When they 
arrive at the place appointed, they throw the baskets 
of provisions into the sea; all which is done in order 
to obtain the favour of the watery element in behalf 
of their absent friends or relations. ‘The ceremony 
conclndes with singing several hymns to the sea, and 

they return home in the same manner they came. 

"Tney have another remarkable ceremony, namely, 
that of sacrificing to the winds, which is done by 
setting fire to a new boat, and reducing it to ashes. 
If their circumstances will not permit them to pur- 
chase a boat, then they fling into the sea some cocks 
and hens as a sacrifice; for it is their opinion, that 
there is a god in the sea who eats such things as are 
offered to him. They must not, when at sea, spit 
against the wind, nor are they permitted to turn their 
faces towards the quarter from whence it blows. 

All their vessels are cousecrated to the gods of the 
sea and the winds, and yet they acknowledge that 
these are no more than subordinate deities, there 
being one Supreme Almighty Power, who governs 
all things. Many of the women, especially those of 
a higher rank, wear hung to their girdles, round their 
necks, arms, and sometimes their knees, small boxes 
of gold or silver, with secret characters enclosed im 
them, which they call Tavides, and which they ima- 
gine te be a precervative against alt sorts of diseases 
or accidents. They are so much afraid of the devil, 
that they otfer up sacrifices to him, particularly of 
cock -and hens, and sometimes flowers. They im- 


| puté all their affliction to him, and he is supposed 


to occasion their deaths. This fear of the devil keeps 
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them’ in a continual state of slavery, being afraid - 


either to sit alone in their houses, or to go about any 
work in the fields, unless there are two or three in 
company. They have many magicians among them, 
and never undertake any thing of importance with- 
out their consent and directions. When they want 
to go ona voyage, they ask these magicians whether 
-one day or hour will be more proper than another? 
and according to the answer they receive, they act. 
For these astrologers, or magiciaus, pretend to know 
every future event, by consulting the stars, and they 
calculate children’s nativities, for which they receive 
considerable emolunents. 

As the people in these islands are so much attached 
to she superstitious practice of finding out the truth, 
in cases of a criminal nature, it may not be impro- 
per in this part of the work to take some notice of 
what is commonly called the fiery ordeal. All oaths, 
with respect to the deciding of controversies, should 
be considered as appeals to the Divine Being, and 
those who can trifle with things of such a sacred ua- 
ture, have just reason to fear the divine vengeance. 
It was, however, and stil] continues to be, the 
wretched notion of the heathen world, that, by a 
few legerdemain tricks, and ridiculous ceremonies, 
the truth can be discovered. Happy, had _ this per- 
verted principle been confined to the heathen na- 
tions ; but so far from that we find, that, before the 
sixth century, it made a considerable figure in the 
Christian church. Not that Christianity gave any 
countenance to such an opinion, but only that the 
designing priests finding it suitable towards promot- 
ing their interests, encouraged it as far as lay in their 
power; and hence the origin of our trials by fire, 
water, andsingle combat. Instances applying to all 
these practices, are so frequently to be met with in 
the history of England, that every one must know 
them. 

When Edward the Confessor ascended the throne 
of England, 1042, he accused his mother, queen 
mma, of being accessary to the murder of his fa- 
ther. ‘The accusation itself was of a malicious na- 
ture, and the queen, consistent with the ignorance 
of the times, was obliged to purge herself by trial. 
She made choice of the fiery ordeal, and it was con- 
ducted in the following manner: 

Twelve plough-shares made red hot, were placed 
about two feet distant from each other, and the 
queen, being first blindfolded, was to walk over 
them. If she went over the plough-shares without 
receiving any injury, then she was to be declared in- 
nocent, but if, on the contrary, her feet should be 
burnt, she was to be considered as guilty, and to 
suffer death as a traitoress. *» "The queen submitted to 
this harsh sentence, and walked over the. plough- 
shares without receiving any ‘hurt. ‘This, in the 
epinion of the people of that age, made her innocence 
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conspicuous, but whatever assistance she received 
from the priests at Winchester, certai it is, that she 
heaped vast emoluments upon them. 

The trial by water was scldom used, except in 
cases of witchcraft, and Mr. Keysler, the German 
traveller, has given us an account in what manner it 
is practised in Hungary, which he visited in 1735. 
They are generally old women who are accused of 
witcheraft, and perhaps for no other reason but that 
they are forsaken by all their fellow-creatures. Those 
who knew them im prosperity are dead, and their 
relations think it beneath their dignity to take any” 
notice of them. 

When a woman is accused of witchcraft, she is 
brought before the judge, who tells her, that she 
must either submit to be burnt alive, or to undergo 
the trial by water, and the only way to prove her in- 
nocencc, and wretched as life may be to the accused 
person, yet perhaps, with some hopes of still living 
in the world, she acquiesces in all that the judge 
appoints. She isthen led out to the brink of a deep 
lake or river, and a heavy bible, or mass book, being 
tied round her neck, she is thrown from the top of a 
precipice into the water. If she sinks to the bottom, 
she is declared innocent, but at the same time she 
dies under the experiment. If she swims upon the 
surface, she is declared guilty, and immediately burnt 
to death at a stake. ‘This was the practice through- 
out Britain many years, and although the severity 
of this barbarous custom gradually wore off, yet the 
existence of the witchcraft laws continued, till they 
were abolished by an act of the legislature, 1736. 

The trial by single combat, although confined to 
the military, yet was no less barbarous than those 
we have already mentioned. ‘lo enumerate instances 
in proof of this would be endless; for throughout 
all the European kingdoms, it was once as common 
as it is for people now to go to law. It is acknow- 
ledged by our best historians, that it took its first rise 
in barbarous nations and ignorant ages. Mariana, 
in his history of Spain, seems to be of opinion, that 
trial by single combat was not known in Europe till 
about the eighth century, when the Moors invaded 
the kingdom of Andalusia, and put many of the 
Spaniards to death. It is well known that the Ma- 
hometan religion was established by power, and in 
consequence of the progress it made in the world, 
they estimated the value or virtue of that force by 
which it was propagated. Thus duels, or single 
combats, became frequent among the Moors; and 
the Christians, in that dark age, too much degene- 
rating from the. simplicity of their ancestors, made 
great improvements upon the barbarous scheme.— 
The aid of the priests was called in, to give a sanc- 
tion to what was contrary to the first dictates of na- 
tural and revealed religion, and what was in itself a 
crime, came to be considered as a virtue. Honour, 
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that prostituted word, which includes every thing in 
moral virtue, but m its present acceptation, is de- 
based to the lowest degree, was the pretence for 
those unnatural, mhuman combats; and the ruflian, 
who was afraid to stand up in defence of the father- 
less and widow, thought it no crime to plinge his 
dagger into the bosom of his friend, or even his 
dearest relation. Iu all trials by single combat, the 
parties were obliged to coufess their sins to the 
priest, who granted them conditional absolution; 
that is, he forgave them all their sins, upon condi- 
tion that they had been sincere in their declarations. 
After this, they were obliged to go up to the altar, 
and laying their right hands on the holy gospels, they 
swore not only that their cause was good, hut also 
that they would leave it to the arbitration of the 
Divine Being, and the will.of God was to be known 
according to the success. 

The religious part of the ceremony being over, 
the combatants walked forth into what was then 
called the. Lists, by which was meant, an open place, 
where there could be no interruption, nor could 
assistance be. given to the one party, or the other.— 
Around the Forum, or square, were galleries, placed 
for the reception of the spectators; and previous to 
the two combatants meeting together, in the way of 
engagement, the sentence was read, nainely, that 
the conqueror was to be. held as innocent, but the 
vanquished, was to suffer death, as a perjured blas- 
phemer. Both parties were mounted on horseback, 
and covered with coats of mail, from the head to 
the feet. ‘They had lances in their hands, fixed -to 
the end of a wooden pole, with which they pushed 
furiously against each other, and it appears that their 
horses were trained to the combat. 
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Tfone of the parties was unhorsed, he was again 
replaced in the saddle, and the combat renewed 
afresh; but the circumstance of falling from the 
horse, was always considered as a bad omen by the 
superstitious crowd. At last, the conqueror was 
crowned with garlands, and the person conquered, 
was obliged either'to spend the remainder of hs days 
in a convent, as-a inonk, or to be put to an igno- 
minious death. Of this we have many shocking 
instances in the history of Ingland, and such as are 
too numerons to relate. 

When Henry il. invaded Wales, 1157, the Earl 
of Essex, a gallant young conmander, challenged a 
Norman baron to single combat, for having accused 
him of cowardice. The contest was long, ant ob- 
stinate, and although the king would have willingly 
dispensed with the rigour of the law, in favour of 
Essex, who was defeated, yet such was the popular 
clamour, such was the strength of superstition, that 
all the favour the king could grant tothe unfortunate 
nobleman, war to permit him to beeome a monk in 
the abbey of Waltham. ‘This barbarous custom _ 
continued so late as the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
but from that: time it gradually decreased ; only that 
we find an instance of a gentleman challenging an- 
other to single combat, in Tothill-fields, near West- 
minster, 1632, but the Court of King’s-Bench or- 
dered them both to be taken into custody. Upon 
the whole, to imagine that the approbation or the 
anger of God, is to be known by any external cir- 
cumstances, is the most horrid blasphemy that can 
be thought of, and renders us unworthy of his provi- 
dential care. . 
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Tue people of ‘Japan have, in all their religious 
ceremonies, such an affinity with the Chinese, that 
many have been induced to consider them as origin- 
ally one people; which is not at all improbable, 
especially as they are situated in almost the same 
corner of the world. Although there are many re- 
ligious sects among them, yet they may be all com- 
prchended under the two following, viz. professed 
epicureans, who deny God's moral government of 
the world. They are called Nenxi, and they pay 
adoration to the memory of such great men as have 
been honoured for their heroic actions, but they 
laugh at a future state of rewards and punishments, 


This sect, however, is not numerous, and most of its 
professors consist of drunkards, debauchees, and 
such others as would mock at religion in any nation 
whatever. 

The other sect is much more respectable, and men 
of the best understandings belong to it. «According 
to their own traditions, their founder was one edo- 
rius, a prince of the blood royal, who had two sons ; 
but his wife dying, he lameuted for her in the most 
pathetic manner, and afterwards ranked her among 
his idols, commanding all his disciples to pay her 
divine honours. ‘The lesser sects are extremely nu- 
merous, and although they differ in the objects of 
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their worship, yet they are all idolators, and im many 
respects, as far from the truth as any im the world. 
One of these sects are called the disciples of Amida, 
of whom we have the following account from the 


best authorities extant, as well as from the testimo- ° 


nies of our voyagers. 

He is the sovereien lord and absolute governor of 
paradise ; the protector of human souls; the father 
of all those who are to partake of happiness ; and 
the mediator and saviour of all those who are ac- 
counted worthy of eternal life. He has such an in- 
fluence over Jemma, the Japanese god of hell, that 
by a stern look, he can mitigate the pains of the 
damned ; and somctimes not only releases them, but 
sends them ounce more into the world. his idol is 
sometimes represented as mounted on horseback ; 
the horse haying seven‘heads, denoting so many 
thousands of years, and the figure is placed on a 
stately altar, Uhe-head of the idol resembles that 
of a dog, and in his hand he holds a gold ring,*or 
circle, which -he bites, thereby pointing out that he 
is eternal. 

Amida,.is aiso worshipped under another form, 
-which is properly represented in one of our copper 
plates, and some of his uevotees voluntarily drown 
‘themselves in his presence. In performing this hor- 
‘rid ceremony, the victim enters into a small boat, 
and dances to the sound of several musical instru- 
ments; after this he ties a heavy stone to his neck, 
and another to the lower parts of his belly, and then 
-jumps into the water. .On sueh occassions he is at- 
tended by all his relations and friends, with several 
priests, who all consider him as a saint, and as one 
who is gone into everlasting happiness. Some of 
them, who are rather timorous of throwing them- 
selves into the water, get one of their friends to bore 
a hole in the keel of the boat, so that it sinks gra- 
dually; the devotee all the while singing hymns to 
Amida. «Others of these enthusiasts shut themselves 
‘tp in a small inclosure in the form of a tomb, where 
they eat nothing but a morsel of bread and water 
ouce in the day, and keep calling on their god Amida 
till they expire. 

There is another of their inferior seets, distin- 
-guished by the naine of Jammahos, or Jammabngi, a 
term which signifies captain of the mountain, because 
.this seet reside chiefly in rocks and deserts, where 
they spend most of their time in the study of magic. 
Most of these persons procure a subsistance, by pre- 
tending to tell people’s fortunes, and, in 2 great 
measure, resemble those whom we.call gypsies, or 
Egyptians. They have an almost incredible number 
of idols, and yet there is a general toleration granted 
to all seets and perties, and it is difficult to distinguish 
which is considered 2s the established religion. 

Abutto, one of their idols, is noted for curing 
gugny different sorts of inveterate diseases, and also 
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for procurme a favourable wind, and a quick passage 
at sea. For this reason, sailors and passengers ge- 
nerally tie some small pieces of coin to sticks, and 
throw them into the sea, as an offering to this idol. 
ilis priests tell the people that these offerings are al- 
ways conveyed to the god, although it is evident, 
that they have the art of picking them out of the 
water as soon as the ship has sailed. Nay, it often 
happens that the god Abutto himself, dressed in the 
habit of one of his priests, comes im a boat to de- 
mand this offering, and he remains near the shore till 
the ship is out of sight of land. 

Like most other heathen nations, they have their 
gods for almost every thing. ‘hus the goddess of 
their riches or treasures is called Ben Saiten, and of 
her they give the following account: When a mortal, 
she was called Bunso, and not having any children 
by her husband, she prayed earnestly to the gods of 
the country, and with such success, that she soon 
found herself pregnant, and was brought to bed of 
five hundred eggs. Being extremely surprised, lest, 
should the eggs be hatched, they would produce some 
nionstrous animals, she paeked them all up in a 
box, and threw them into the river Riusagawa; but 
with this precaution, that she wrote the word Fosgo- 
roo npon the box. Some time afterwards, an old 
fisherman, who lived a good way down the river, 
found the box floatmg, and seeing it full of eggs, 
carricd it home as a present to his wife, who put 
them into an oven, and each of the eggs produced 
a child, ‘The two old people brought all these chitd- 
ren up, with rice and mugwort leaves minced small, 
but when grown up to their full stature, the old 
people were not able to support them any longer.-~ 
Accordingly, being left to themselves, they took to 
robbing on the highways, and it happened, in the 
course of their travels, that they came to their mo- 
ther’s house. Being asked hy a servant what were 
their names, they answered that they had no names, 
but that they were the breed of five hundred eges, 
and that they were in great want of the necessaries 
of life. 

This message was earricd to their mother, who 
sent out to know concerning the word written on the 
box, and being answered that the word Fosgoroo 
was on at, she found they were her own children, aad 
4 She was afterwards taken 
up to heaven among the gods, where she is now, 
and always will be, attended by her tive hundred 
sons. There is in this story something of an alle- 
gorical nature; for, by the tive lundred sons bemg 
the offspring of one woman, who was incessunt im 
ber prayers to the gods for’ only one, points out, that 
uuwearied industry, iu private. or public life, will 
procure more than perhaps we ever thought of at 
first, so that there is nothing unnatural, im these idol 
tors worshipping this woman as the goddess of riekes. 
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‘Another of their most celebrated idols is named 
Budsdo, which signifies the worship of foreign idols ; 
for this god was first imported among thei from 
some other part of Asia. ‘The natives of the country 
give the following account of this idol, and how his 
religion was first established. He was born at Siaka, 
which signifies the country of the hcavens, about a 
thousand years before the commencenient of the 
Christian wra, and at nineteen years of age, he be- 
came a disciple, or scholar to a famous hermit, 
whose name was Arara Sennin, and who lived on 
the top of a mountain called Dandokf. Under this 
haly man, Ire lived in the most austere manner, 
spending most of his time in the contemplation of 
divine things, and sittity cross-legged with his 
hands in his bosom, so placed, that the extremities 
of his thumbs touched each other, a posture cou- 
sidered by these heathens as the most proper to me- 
ditation. By tlis means he penetrated into the most 
seeret and important points of religion, which he 
afterwards communicated to his followers. He 
taught, that the souls of beasts, as well as those of 
meu, are immiortal, and that both will be rewarded, 
or punished hereafter, according as they have acted 
in this life. He prescribed five precepts of a general 
nature, and all negatives, being almost similar to 
those in the kingdom of Siam, and in many other 
parts of the east. , These laws, or precepts are as 
follow: 


I. Thon shalt not kill. 

IJ. Thou shale not steal. 

IIL. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
IV. Thou shalt not lye. 

VY. Thou shalt not drink strong liquors. 


It is upon these precepts that all their political, 
moral, and religious discourses are delivered, but 
like the people in other conntries, they have put 
strange constructions upon some of them, and in 
many cases, that which is murder in reality, is con- 
sidered as a virtue, rather than a crime; so that al- 
though their laws are good in themselves, yet they 
are perverted to the worst of purposes. 

Two of his disciples, Amman Sonsja, and Rosia 
Sonsja, collected his wise sentences; which were 
found after his death, written with his own hand on 
leaves of trees, and made up into a book, called Fo- 
hekio, that is, the book of flowers, as being the 
most perfect performance in the world, and esteemed 
by them, as we do the bible. The two disciples 
who compiled it, are now ranked among their gods, 
and are worshipped along with their master, in all 
his temples, one being placed on his right hand, and 
the other on his left. 

Before the doctrine of Budsdo, or as be is some- 
times called Siaka, was introduced into Japan, the 
people were extremely simple in their manners, hav- 
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ing very few temples, or festivals, living consistent 
with the dictates of reason; and aiming chiefly at 
the practice of moral duties. But this new religion 
taught them to build stately temples, and to offer up 
the most pompous sacrifices, imagining thnt the 
whole of piety consists in rites and ceremonies. 
They have many convents and temples, in honour of 
this idol, but the priests never walk in procession, for 
they confine themselves to their own limits, and 
sub sist on the voluntary contribution of the people. 

Canon, the god who presides over the waters and 
the fish, as represented in their pagods, has four aims, 
and the lower part of his body is swallowed up by a 
large sea monster. His head is crowned with flowers, 
in one hand he holds a sceptre, in another a flower, 
a ring in the third, and the fourth is closed with the 
arm extended. Over-against him stands the fignre 
of a humble penitent, one half of whose body is 
concealed within a shell, and the temple is adorned 
with arrows, and all sorts of warlike instruments. 
As all false religions have something im them of a 
pretended miraculous nature, so we find the people 
of Japan, joining with other heathens, in this sort 
of artificial impiety. Debis, one of their idols, is 
represented in the shape of a man of gigantic stature, 
in an image of brass, but without a temple, or pa- 
god, for he is placed on the most conspicuous part 
of ahigh road. ‘To this ido], young women repair 
to know when they will get husbands, and as the 
image -itself is hollow, a priest stands within it, and 
answers all the questions proposed. He takes care 
that the virgin shall not go away in despair, and in 
retumn for the favour, she leaves something of value; 
not doubting, but that it was the god himself who 
spoke to her. - 

Daiboth, another of their idols, has many temples 
erected to his honour, and vast numbers of devotees 
resort there to worship. Before you come to the 
temple of this idol, you pass through a gate, on each 
side of which are erceted two monstrous figures, 
with several arms, holding all sorts of warlike instru- 
ments. In the centre of the pagod, the idol ts seated, 
after the oriental fashion, on an altar table, raised a 
little above the ground ; and he is of such a monstrous 
height, that his head reaches to the roof of the temple. 
This idol has the breast and face.of a woman, with 
black locks, curled like those of a negro, and his 
hands are bigger than the body of a man of an or- 
dinary size. Ife is encircled on al] sides with gilded 
rays, in which are placed a great number of images, 
representing the inferior idols of Japan; and the altar 
is Huminated with a great number of lamps. ‘The 
temple is supported by wooden pillars, not according 
to any of the rules of architecture, bat by the trees 
as cut down in the woods, or gardens, which gives 
the whole a very romantic appearance. All the 
wooden work of the temple is painted red, and ad- 
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joining to it is a chapel, where tire sacrifices are pre- 
pared, and where the people resort to worship, ex~ 
cept on the great festivals. As for the idol itself, it 
is gilt all over; its ears are large, and its hair curled, 
with a crown on its head, aud a speck, or mark, on 
its brow ; its neck and breast are naked, and its right 
hand is extended, pointing to the hollow of its left, 
which rests upon its belly. 

Their god of plenty, is named Daikokui, and he is 
represented as sitting on a bale, or sack of rice, with 
a hammer in his hand, and whenever he strikes the 
ground, they promise themselves a plentiful harvest ; 
on al] these occasions, many offerings are brought to 
the pagod, and the priests take care to appropriate 
them to their oxvn use, while they keep the people in 
a state of profound ignorance. 

Before we proceed to give any further account of 
their idols, it may not be improper to take notice, 
that they have a sovereign supreme high priest, who 
is called Datro, and entitled to the highest honours. 
His ancestors were formerly emperors, but the fa- 
mily having fallen into decay, they are now confined 
to the priesthood. But still the person of this sove- 
reign pontiff is considered in so sacred a point of 
view by the people, that his feet are not permitted to 
touch the ground, nor his head to be exposed to the 
sin. He is never to have his head, beard, or nails 
cut; and his victuals must be carried to his table in 
new baskets, and served np on new plates. When 
he goes abroad he is carried ina magnificent litter, 
whose pillars are of massy gold, and the outside 
enriched with figures carved on the same precious 
metal. Tt is covered with a thin transparent silk, so 
contrived that the pricst may sec every one without 
betug seen by any. 
fourteen persons of the highest rank, and the empe- 
ror’s guards march before. A coach follows be- 
hind, drawn by two horses, whose housings are 
adorned with pearls and diamonds, after which his 
wives and coneubines follow. 

Their god of physic, to whom the people under 
all bodily disorders are to apply, is called Jakusi, and 
he is placed in a small temple richly adorned, stand- 
ing upright ona gilt flower, with one half of a large 
cockle-shell, over his head, encircled with rays of 
glory. ‘This image is gilded all over, and in his 
right hand is something concealed, but in his left he 
holds a seeptre. There are little bells hung up at 
the entrance into his temples, and all passengers 
gomg along ring them, and make a most reverential 
bow, holding their hands to their foreheads, and re- 
peating some prayers. In performing this part of 
devotiou, they believe that they will he preserved 
from the fatal effccts of diseases, and that their lives 
will be prolonged to the latest period. 

‘The Jesuits, during the last century, made several 
attempts to convert the natives of Japan, from ido- 
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latry to popery; but these fathers being rather’ too 
ofticious, and having dclivered their opmions con- 
cerning soine affairs of state, the emperor ordered 
In memory 
of this event, the Japancse observe at the close of 
every ycar, the following ceremony, which they 
call Jesumi. Certain persons appointed for that pur- 
pose, go from house to honse, and take-down the 
names of all the inhabitants in a book, after which 
they oblige every individual to appear before them, 
and declare upon oath, that they are not Christians. 
This bemg done, the form of the Virgin Mary, and 
a crucifix, are both laid on the ground, and every 
one is obliged to trample on them. From this cir- 
cumstance, we may Icarn that the Jesuits are not the 
most properly qualified to teach the Christian religi- 

n; for had they endeavoured to inculcate the simple 
truth, without the use of images, the people might 
have been brought off from their idolatrous practices ; 
but substituting one image instead of another, is only 
setthig up a more refined scheme of idolatry, in the 
room of one, which to them, appeared more gross 
than their own. 

Ingen, one of their saints, is much adored by the 
vulgar, although he is but of a very modern original. 
They tell us, that be was born in China, and that 
he travelled to Japan, in order to make himself ac- 
quainted with all their mysteries in religion. He 
was received with the utmost respect, and there be- 
ing, at that time, a violent drought in the-country, 
the people applied to him for rain, which he did in 
so earnest a manner, that a flood ensued, which 
carried away all their bridges. ‘They observe a fes- 
tival in memory of him every summer, by offering 
sacrifices on the top of a ligh mountain, where, ac- 
cording to their tradition, he stood when he repeated 
the prayer, and such ave the notions, that if one of 
their priests will annually ascend the same hill, they 
will have plenty of rain. 

Nor are the people of Nevin without their nuns, 
for they have an order of female devotecs named 
Bikunis, chosen from among their most beautiful 
women, and they take upon them a particular habit, 
either to please their parcnts, or gratify they own 
inclmations. In general they are very lewd in their 
deportment, so that they may be justly styled 
whores, or danghters of Venus. They travel round 
the country from place to place, and when they 
meet a passenger, they uncover their breasts, as an 
incentive to lust. So far we may consider them as 
so many licensed prostitutes, wlio have no regard to 
either modesty or decency. 

The secular priests in Japan, are called Canusis, 
and they have no other maintenance, besides what 
arises from the volitary contributions of the pub- 
lic, particularly the devotees. ‘These pricsts wear 
a yellow silk robe, with a cap made iu the form of 
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a boat, and tied under their chins with fringes, 
longer or shorter, according to their quality. They 
sufier their hair to grow long, so as to cover their 
shoulders, but they shave their beards every morn- 
ing, and their superiors have their hair curled up m 
a bag of black silk. At each ear is apiece of black 
silk that comes forward to the jaw; but if they are 
of an eniuent rank, then it comes much more for- 
ward. When these priests walk in procession, which 
they do on all solemn festivals, they have sabres 
and other warlike instruinents carried before them, 
and in their depurtment they are so proud, that they 
refuse to converse with any of the common people, 
eacept such as contribute towards their subsistence. 

They have in Japan a society of monks, if they 
may be called so, or rather devotees, who are all 
blind, and are called Feki, and they acknowledge 
for their founder, one Kakehigo, who lived many 
centuries ago, and who supported a notorious free- 
booter, or rebel, named Feki. ‘The emperor hay- 
ig defeated this rebel, he sought to enter into an 
alhance with Kakehigo, not doubting but he would 
do as much in support of the regal government of 
his country, as he had done in support of rebellion; 
but the brave Kakelugo, sooner than comply with 
the intreaties of the emperor, tore out his own eyes, 
and threw them in the face of the inonarch. 

dis soon as he had done this, he spoke to the em- 
peror in the following words: “To demonstrate to 
you, sir, how conscious lam of your generous de- 
portment to me; I give you the strongest proof of 
it possible, by making you a free present of those 
eyes which gazed on you with detestation.” From 
this circuinstance, the order. alluded to was founded, 
and they are now very numerous throughout the 
whole empire of Japan; for every man who has 
been deprived of his sight, or bom blind, is admit- 
ted among then. 

Great part of their religion is emblematical, and 
the demi-creator of the universe is represented as 
seated on twelve cusluons, placed on the trunk of a 
large tree, fixed on the back of a tortoise. The su- 
preme Being is represented as a Moor, perfectly 
black, and has a crown upon his head, which runs 
up into the form of a pyramid, and his breast is bare. 
He has four arms, with as many heads, all made 
of solid gold, and the drapery is adorned with pre- 
cious stones. A serpent of a moustrous size, twists 
hiuiself round the image, and two devits, the one 
with the horn of a stag, and the other with the head 
of a dog, lay hold of the serpent’s head. ‘This is 
allegorical, and points out, that their race of kings 
are to exist four thousand years. 

‘Toranga, one of their idols, was formerly a hus- 
bandman, and took possession of the empire soon 
after its first establishincut, and by his extraordinary 
merits, was ranked among their gods. Te delivered 
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Japan from a tyrant, who, with’ cight other kings, 
laid the country waste, so that he is always repre- 
sented with eight arms; and im each hand is a war- 
like instrument. He has many temples dedicated to 
his memory, throughout every province of the em- 
pire; but the most remarkable, is that situated in 
the provinee of Vacata, where thtie are the figures 
of four oxen cast im brass, and gilded all over. ‘The 
wall of this temple is adorned with the figures of 
many of their subordinate deities, and beggars con- 
tinually assemble at the door, where they smg hymns 
and bee charity from the people. 

Apes and nionkies, with a variety of other crea- 
tures, are worshipped in their pagods, and each of 
these is emblematical of some of the works of erea- 
tion or providence. All the attitudes in which these 
creatures are placed, afford subject matter for the 
priests to enlarge on in their sermons. During the 
time they are worshipping at their altars, a bonze, 
or priest, beats a drum to enllame their devotions. 
‘They are so fully persuaded of the transmigration of 
souls, that they have hospitals for beasts, who are 
fed and supported in the same manner as if they 


were human beings; nay, what is more remarkable, _ 


there is a convent near Jeddo, the chief city of 
Japan, where a vast number of priests reside, and 
they have very rich endowments. Near the con- 
vent is a hill, on the top of which is a wood, and in 
it a vast variety of different animals, which are fed, 
once at least every day by these priests. ‘The priest 
whose turn it is for the day to feed them, tinkles a 
little bell, at the sound of which they come all round 
him, and when they have received their allowance, 
he again tinkles the bell, and they retire. 

‘These creatures, the priests say, are animated by 
the souls of the most noble and illustrious heroes 
that ever adorned their empire. ‘They have sueh a 


profound veneration for stags, that they are to be. 
met with as common:in their streets, as dogs are- 


with us, and it is death for any person to kill one of 
them ; nay, when that happens which 1s but seldom, 
even the life of the person is not considered as 
sufficient to make atonement for his guilt, for the 
street in which he lived in is razed to the ground. 
It is true, however, that they do not worship these 
creatures, but they have the same repect for them, 
as the people of Siam have for white elephants, for 
both believe them to be imhabited by the souls of 
their princes, aud that they have the same rational 
faculties as men. 
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1 
But they are not stags only whom they thus ho- 


nour, for dogs are treated by them in the same man- 
ner; but this practice is of a very modera date. 
The emperor who reigned about one handred and 
twenty years ago, was eatremcely foud of lunting, 
and therefore kept a great number of dugs; Leing so 
extremely fond of them, that some of them used to 
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sit behind him on the throne. As this sovereign was 
much respected by his subjects, so we find, that 
ever since his death, they have honoured dogs in the 
same manner as was done by himself when alive. 
Every street is obliged to support a fixed number; 
they are quartered on the ‘inhabitants, like -so. many 
soldiers, and in case of sickness, they are obliged to 
nurse them tenderly. When they die, they are 
obliged to inter them decently in the hills. and moun- 
tains, where they bury their own friends and rela- 
tions. Lo kill one of them would costa man his 
life, and only to insult them, would be attended 
with a very severe punishment. In the whole of 
their religion we meet with a vast number of contra- 
dictions, and this will always be the case with those 
who are addicted to superstition. 

Near the capital city stands a celebrated pagod, 
on the banks of a river, and it is so plentifully stocked 
with fish, that they thrast one another on shore; 
but notwithstanding this, they remain im perfect se- 
curity, through the fear and. “superstitious folly of 
the honzes and devotees. 
they to touch one of them, they would be imme- 
diately smitten with the leprosy, and they consider 
it as a mortal and unpardonable sin to eat of them, 
They are looked upon as sacred, and this notion 
operates so strongly on their minds, that the bonzes 
will rather commit murder, or any other crime, than 
suffer the most delicious of them to be served up at 
their tables. They believe that these fishes are m- 
habited by the souls of.some of their naval officers ; 
but this is an ahsurdity,-even according to the doc- 
trine of transmigration ; for as they believe that souls 
mhabit all .sorts ef animals, so according to this 
notion, it would be unlawful to eat any of them, or 
“even to offer them in sacrifice. 

In Miaco, a celebrated city of Japan, there are a 
vast number. of pagods, or temples, and one in par- 
ticnlar,:has no less than three thousand idols in it. 
Jn the middle of the temple there is a gigantic figure 
of an idel, whose head is bald, and his ears bored 
through ; his chin is shaved, and over his head he 
wears a canopy, with several little bells hanging 
from it. On each side of lus throne there are seve- 
ral statues of armed men, moors dancing, witches, 
mlagicians, and devils. "There are likewise several 
representations ef thunder, winds, and rain, with all 
sorts of storms. Each idol has thirty hands, with 
seven heads on his breast, all made of solid gold, 
and all the decorations of the temple are made of 
the same precious materials. Near this idol is an- 
other of 2 most gigantic size, with forty-six arms and 
hands, attended by the figures of sixteen black de- 
vits, A row of idols is placed at a considerable 
uistance, each of whom has several arms, all whieh 
serve to point out the power they have over the 
affairs of this lower world. Their heads are adorned 


They believe, that were - 


‘share in the pleasures. 
their age be whatever it will, attend their rehitions. 
and childr en, this being considered by them as very 
honourable. 
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with rays of glory, and some of them have shep- 
herds crooks in their hands, pointing out that they 
are the guardians of mankind against all the machi- 
nations of evil spirits. 

They have many festivals in honour of their.gods, 
some of which are fixed, and others moveable. The 
fixed ones are on new-year’s day, and the moveable 
ones are such as are appointed in their calendar to 
vary, as onr Easter does, according to the change 
of the moon; ecacl. of those festivals continue about 
three dys, and the first day is -spent in making 
merry with their friends, on the second they pro- 
ceed to offer up their sacrifices, and on the third, 
having adored their idols, they take farewel of each 
other, and return home. It is their opinion, that 
nothing gives so much pleasure to the gods, as that 
of the two -sexes enjoying themselves in innocent 
amusements, which may serve to pomt out, that the 
heathens, in all ages and nations, have invariably 
formed wrong conceptions of the Divine Being.— 
For although innocent amusements are no way con- 
trary to religion, yet there is but little necessity for 
injoming them as articles of practice, seeing men, 
in their present state, are too apt to turn those things 
into abuse, and injure themselves, instead of -pro- 
moting their own interest, ot the glory of God. 

On the new-year’s day, they make presents to 
their friends and relations of a sort of shell-fish, call- 
ed by them Awabi, which, according to tradition, 
was the original food of their ancestors, in the same 
manner as the ancient inhabitants of Europe fed on 
acorns, herbs, and roots. This fish is an emblem 
of industry, and points out in what a frugal manner 
their aneestors lived, before they acquired riches. dn 
the beginning of the spring they have a solemn fes- 
tival, at whieh all the young women dance, and 
their parents provide for them an elegant entertain- 
ment. All their relations and friends are invited, 
and the rooms in which they sit, are decorated w ith 
the ficures of babies, pointing out that the young 
women will in time be mothers. Before each of 
these puppets, a table is placed with all sorts of food 
upon it, dressed according to the fashion of the 
country, and as it eannot be. supposed that inanimate 
beings will eat any thing, so when the provisions 
have stood some time, they are placed before the 
young women and their eallants. On that day the 
doors and windows of their houses are adorned with 
mugwort, and in the morning the young nen assem- 
ble and divert themselves on the water. Chis holi- 
day is not, however, observed in such a inenner as 
to.exclide those advaneed in years trom enjoying a 
The gay of both sex, let 


This naturally leads us to take some notice of the 
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origin of this festival, which has been transmitted to 
1S by the most faithful anthors.—Pierun was many 
ages ago hing of Formosa, and his subjects being 
rich tracers, they beeame so abandoned in their man- 
ners, that the gods threatened to drown them and 
the island. ‘This great and good king saw, with sor- 
row and abhorrence, the wickedness of Ins subjects, 
he devoted himselt entirely to the worship of the 
gods, and they graciously decreed to save him and 
his family. 

Accordingly they forewarned him ina dream, to 
depart from his country, mm order to avoid the nn- 
pending judsments; assuring lim, as a mark of the 
truth of what had heen advanced, that the checks of 
two of his most cclebrated idols “wold beeome red, 
a few days hefore the destruction took place. 

The pious prince advised his subjects of the dis- 
pleasnre of the gods, but they received his admoui- 
tions with scom and derision. One of these atheis- 
tical libertines, in order to ridicule the pious advice 
of the kmg, went privately in the night to the pagod 
where the two images were, and datibed their faces 
all over with red, which impious project was the 
very signal intended. As soon as the king heard 
the news, that the faces of the images had been 
danbed over with red, he gathered together his wives 
and children, whom lhe put, along with all his effects, 
on board a ship, admitting, at the same time, as many 
of his subjects to accompany him as the vessel could 
carry. Searee had he set sail, before the island, 
with all its inhabitants, sunk down to the bottom of 
the sea; and sometime alter, the good king with his 
whole retinue, landed safely 7 China. From thence 
be went over to Japan, where he has been ever since 
worshipped as a god, and the above festival cele- 
brated to Ins memory. 

In doing penance, the people of Japan are, per- 
haps, more extravagant and superstitions than any 
we have hitherto mentioned. ‘The penitents are or- 
dered to4sravel over several high and aimost inac- 
cessible mountains, into some of the mast solitary 
deserts, inhabited by an order of hermits, who, 
though almost void “of humanity, commit dhem to 
the care of such as are more savage than themselves. 
These latter lead them to the brinks of the most tre- 
mendous precipices, habituate them to the practice 
of abstinence, and the most shocking austerities, 
which they are obliged to undergo with patience at 
any rate, smce their lives lie at take ; for if the pil- 
«rim deviate oue siep from the directions of his spiri- 
tual guide, they fix him by both of his hands to the 
branch of a (ree, which stands on the brink of a 
Precipice, and Were leavclltini hanging, till through 
faintness he quits his hold, and drops down and is 
killed. But this is little more than the resemblance 
of a discipline others undergo; for in the sequel, 
after an iticredible fatigue, aud a thousand dangers, 
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they arrive at a place surrounded with lofty moun- 
tains, where they spend a whole day and night with 
their hands extended, and their leads recliner on 
their knees. During this act of penauce, they arc 
not to shew the least symptoms of pnin, or endea- 
vour to shift their mnweary posture; the mnmercifil 
hermits, whose province it is to overlook them, never 
fail, with some hearty bastinadoes, to reduce thein 
to their appomiterd situation, 

In this attitude, the penitents are to examine their 
consciences, and recollect the whole of their sins, 
so as to be ready to confess them. This strict ex- 
aminatton being over, they march again till they come 
to asteep rock, which is the place set apart by these 
savave monks to henr the sinner’s confession. On 
the summit of this rock there is a thick iron bar; 
about three ells in length, which projects over the 
helly of the rock, but is so contrived as to be drawn 
back again, Ritioer it is thought convenient. At 
the one of this bar hangs a large pair of scales, into 
one of which these monks put the penitent, and in 
the other a counterpoise, after which they prsh the 
scales off the rock into the open air. ‘Thus hang- 
ing, the pilgrim is obliged to make a full and ample 
confession of all his sins, which must be spoken 
so distmetly, as to be heard by all those who assist 
at the ceremony, and he must take particular care 
not to conceal or omit one single fault; to be exact 
in his declaration, and not to contradict himself, for 
the least diminution or concealment, although acci- 
dental words, rings the penitent for ever. ‘Those 
savage hermits :tre so inexorable, that if they can 
but «liscover the least prevarication in the penitent, 
he who holds the sczles gives the bar a sudden jerk, 
by which the poor penitent is tumbled down and 
dashed to pieces at the bottom of the precipice.— 
‘Those who are so fortunate as to satisfy the hermits 
in their confessions, are obliged to pay a fine, and 
are then absolved from all their crimes. 

The bonzes, or priests of Japan, sell to the devo- 
tees small billets of weod cansecrated, and they 


, teael: them to believe, that these will preserve them 
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from the power of the devil, and prove a remedy 
for all those diseases to which the human body is 
subject. Nay, thev curry this piece of deception 
still farther, for they borrow moncy spon these con- 
secrated billets, and give their note for the payment 
in the next world, which note 13 put into the peni- 
tent’s hand when he-dies, the people being firmly of 
opinion, thatit will procure him a full remission of 
all luis sins. 

tu their prayers they repeat a vast number af col- 
lects, some fifty times over; and lest they should 
forget any of them, they have a string of beads to 
count them by, in the same manner as is used by 
the Roman Catholics. ‘Those who repeat their pray- 
ers one Inmdred and eight times over, are considered 
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as saints, for the bonzes assure them, that there are 
so many sins by which a man is polluted, and that 
against each of them a faithiul believer should have 
a particular prayer. When they arise in the morn- 
ing, they stretch out the fingers, of the right hand, 
and offer up an ejaculatory prayer to one of their 
idols, thereby imagining that the devil will not have 
it in his power to mjure them during the remainder 
of the day. Like the rest of the Indians, they believe 
that some days are more fortunate than others, and 
this notion leads their minds into the most abject 
state of slavery; for men ean never enjoy much 
peace of mind, or real happiness, who are not con- 
vineed that God has made all days alike to his erea- 
tures. Of their fortunate and unfortunate days they 
keep a table, or calendar, and each family has one 
hung up in the passage, leading from the door into 
their houses, to put them in mind of the day when 
they go out. 

‘This table of fortunate and unfortunate days, was 
the work of a celebrated astrologer, known by the 
name of Seimei, a man of universal knowledge in 
all mysteries, both of nature and art; whether relat- 
ing to the stars, to dreams, to omens, or, indeed, to 
any thing else. As this astrologer was so profound 
a seholar, it was neeessary, in order to establish 
his reputation, that he should be born in a mira- 
culous manner; which notion seems to prevail 
over all those eastern nations. We are informed, 
that his father was a prinee, and his mother a fox, 
who, being closely pursued by the huntsmen, had 
fled for refuge and protection to his majesty. ‘This 
fox, it seems, was what is called in Europe, a fairy, 
who throwing otf her masquerade dress, appeared 
before the sovereign in all the. splendour of a perfect 
beauty. 

The king being enamoured with her admirable 
charms, married her, and had by her this famous 
astrologer. When he grew up he invented a set 
of mysterious terms, which he comprised within the 
compass of one verse only, as a charm or preserva- 
tive for sueh persons in particular, whose narrow 
cireumstanees obliged them to work on unlueky 
days, for the support of their wives and children. 
‘They believe that there is such a supernatural vir- 
tue in this single verse, that all those who repeat it 
reverently, in a proper manner, on the morning of 
an unlueky day, will be preserved from all the evils 
that would otherwise attend him. 

It is a cireumstance but little known to the Euro- 
peans, that in Japan there are several orders of hea- 
then monks, many of whom live in convents, found- 
ed by some of their great men, but the greatest 
nuinber live in woods and deserts, where they feed 
on roots and fruits, or whatever else the places wall 
afford. ‘They have likewise places of refuge for 
such as have committed the most horrid crimes, 
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particularly murder, theft, &e. Near Miaco there 
is a mountain which they eal] Koia, inhabited by 
monks, whose rules and statutes are less severe than 
any of the other orders. This convent is very 
large, and affords an asylum for the most flagitious 
offenders, nor ean the eivil magistrate enter within 
their bounds to seize any erimimal whatever. The 
malefactor is not only secure while under their pro- 
tection, but may purehase his hberty, if he is able, 
hy depositing a certain sum of money for the service 
of the convent. ‘This order was founded by one 
Kaboday, who is adored as a god, and lamps are 
kept continually burning before his image; and 
although it is considered as one of the highest aets 
of piety, to contribute towards the support of this 
convent, yet the monks do not altogether depend on 
the oblations of the devotees; but spend mueh of 
their time in agriculture and commerce, which 
brings them in a considerable revenue. 

The person whose peculiar provinee it is to ring 
the hours of the day, gives the people notice hke- 
wise of the times appointed for public prayers as 
well as preaching. ‘Their sermons turn, for the 
most part, on moral duties, and the preacher is ex- 
alted on a rostrum or pulpit, much Itke those used 
in Europe. On one side of him is placed the image 
of the titular saint or order to which he belongs, 
and to this idol the devotees present as much money 
as the nature of their circumstances will permit. On 
each side of the pulpit isa lighted lamp hanging 
from the canopy which covers it; and a httle below 
it is a kind of desk or pew, for the junior scholars, 
where some sit and others stand. ‘The preacher, 


who is generally a person well advanced in years, 


wears a hat on his head, in the form of an umbrella, 
and holds a fan in his hand, and before he begins 
his sermon, he seems to be much absorbed in con- 
templation to the gods, and attentive to what he is 
about to deliver. After this the preacher rings a 
little bell, that is ready at his hand, which is the 
usual signal for silence; then he opens a book 
which lies upon his cushion, containing the funda- 
mental principles, and moral precepts of his sect. 
Having read his text, he explains it to the people, 
and eonchides with saying something in honour of 
the sect or order to which he belongs. It is expeet- 
ed, that each of the hearers shall contribute some- 
thing to the preacher, who never neglects to put 
them in mind of it; and both before and after ser- 
mon, they are obliged to fall down on their knees 
and repeat some prayers, which they do by the sig- 
nal of the preacher’s ringing his little bell. 

The natives of Japan have, for the most part, but 
one wife; but then they are allowed to put her 
away whenever they thmk proper, even on the 
most trivial oceasions. She never brings him any 
marriage portion, lest she should boast that she had. 
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enriched her hushand; for the men are so jealous of 
their honour, that they will not have it insinuated, 
that they are uader obligations even for the highest 
favours they can procure, or attain to in the enjoy- 
ment of this lite. 

But notwithstanding all these pretensions to ho- 
nour, yet in many parts of their conduct, they are 
so avaricious and dishonest, that although crucific- 
tion is the common punishment for theft, yet no- 
thing is more common than for them to steal from 
each other. Divorces are very frequent among 
them, as may be naturally concluded from what has 
been already advanced; but still those who put 
away their wives, are never much esteemed after- 
wards. All their marriages are contracted by the 
consent of their parents, and care is taken that the 
parties be as near the same age as possible; and al- 
though the bridegroom does not accept of a mar- 
riage portion with the bride, yet he bestows seve- 
ral presents upon her relations, according to the na- 
ture of his circumstances. 

On the morning of the day appointed for the 
celebration of the marriage, both parties, attended by 
their relatious, go out of town, at different gates, 
and meet at the bottom of a steep hill, which they 
ascend by a flight of steps, and the young couple 
place themselves in two tents made for that purpose. 
‘The parents of both parties seat themselves behind 
the bride, while a band of music plays behind the 
bridegroom, but all without-the tents. The rest of 
the retinue remam at the bottom of the hill, and 
while the musie is playing, the bridegroom and bride 
walk with lighted flambeaus m their hands, towards 
the altar of the god of love, whose image is repre- 
sented with the head of a dog, as au emblem of that 
fidelity which should take place in the marriage state. 
The image holds a string in his hands, as a symbol 
of the form of matrimomal engagements, and near 
the god, and between the two parties, stands a 
bonze, whose office it is to perform the marriage 
rites. There are several lamps lighted at a small 
distance from each other, at which the bride lights 
her flambeaux, which she holds in her hand, pro- 
nouneing at the same time a form of words dictated 
to her by the bonze, and after this the bridegroom 
lights his flambeanx by that of the bride’s. 

This part of the ceremony is accompanied with 
loud acclamations of joy, and all the relations and 
friends congratulate the young couple. ‘The bonze 
then gives them his benediction or blessing, and 
those who remain at the bottom of the hill make a 
large bontire, into which is thrown all the little toys, 
and other play-things, with which the bride amused 
herself, while she was in a state of childhood.— 
Others present the bride with a distaff and some flax, 


thereby intimating, that from thenee-forward she 
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domestic affairs. “The ceremony concludes with the 
sacrifice of two oxen to the god of imarriage, and 
then the bride is conducted home to her husband’s 
house, where she meets with cvery thing proper for 
her reception. ‘The pavement and threshold are both 
strewed with greens or flowers, according to the 
season of the year, and flags aud streamers on the 
top of the house, seem to promise one continued 
scene of uniuterrupted happiness and delight. 

As they are divided into many sects, so we find, 
that in the education of their children, they instruct 
them in the knowledge of those principles which 
they themselves have embraced; for they consider 
it as a duty they owe to the community at large, to 
bring up their children useful members of society. 
The principal part of the cducation of youth con- 
sists in laying before them the most striking and ex- 
emplary parts of the conduct of their gods and he- 
roes, that they may imitate their example, and live 
in subordimation to the civil power. This is in all 
respects, consistent with natural religion, which, 
so far as we can learn, is implanted in the heart of 
every man; for how could we be condemned by a 
righteous Being, unless at the same tine it was ac- 
knowledged, that we have the purity of a divine 
law set before us, and invitations to obey its precepts. 
Every parent feels a seeret pleasure in giving his 
children a virtuous education, and although it too 
often happens, that the best instructions are prosti- 
tuted to the worst of purposes, yet the duty remains 
binding, and will do so to the end of time. 

On the first day of the new-year, all the priests 
walk in procession to the emperor’s palace, where 
they renew their oaths of allegiance, which how- 
ever, is not looked upon as a suflictent security to 
the prince, who has always a confidant in waiting, 
who obliges them to swear the following sacred 
oath; “1 call heaven to witness, and all the gods 
of the sixty-five provinces of the empire, that I will 
be a loyal subject to my sovereign.” All these 
oaths are ratified by the person swearing, opening 
a vein, and letting out some of his blood, and if it 
should happen afterwards, that he is found perjured, 
then his life must make an atonement ; for as blood 
is required to ratify the oath, so a proper reparation 
for a breach of his infidelity must be, his blood 
spilt in such a manner as the judges shall direct. 

When a person dies, they are obliged to produce 
at least two or three witnesses, to prove that he 
was not a Christian at the time of lis death; aud 
they go so far, as to inquire whether in the whole 
course of his life, he ever made any profession of 
Christianity ; for were such a circumstance to take 
place, the body of the deceased would be thrown 
upon a dunghill like that of a dog. 

If the deceased has lived im reputation in the 


must apply herself to the prudent management of | world, and it is discovered, upon tlic strictest ex- 
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amination, that he never was a Christian, then the 
civil magistrate permits that his body shall be burnt. 
On all such solemn occasions, the relations and 
friends, all dressed in white, as a sign of deep mourn- 
ing, repair to the funeral pile, about an hour before 
the procession begins. All the women are veiled, 
and a superior bonze imarehes in the front, attended 
by thirty others of an inferior rank. The priests are 
dressed in linen frocks like surplices, over which 
they wear a black cloak, and wbove all, a brown 
garment, and each carries a taper nhishand. After 
these come two hundred bonzes, who sing hymns 
to, and invoke the god whom the deceased wor- 
shipped while he was alive. Then follows a great 
number of hired mourners, who carry poles in their 
hands, with papers fixed to the ends of them, point- 
ing out the virtuons actions of the person whose 
funeral they are about to celebrate. After them come 
eight young bonzes, divided into two bands, holding 
long canes over their heads, with streamers at the 
ends of them, on which are inserted several hiero- 
gliphical figures, and these last are attended by two 
young men, who carry unlighted torches. 

Several other persons, all dressed in brawn, with 
black leathern caps on their heads, varnished over 
in the neatest manner, with the names of their idols 
inscribed on them, follow after the bonzes. After 
this first train, come four men, with the corpse of 
the deceased, sitting upright in his coffin, with his 
head inclining somewhat forwards, and his hands 
closed, as in a praying posture. ‘The corpse is dress- 
ed in white, having a paper robe over it composed, 
of the leaves of a book, wherein are described the 
actions of the god, to whom he was, in his life-time, 
most devoted. The male children surround the 
corpse, and the youngest son carries a lighted taper 
im his hand, it being his business to set fire to the 
funeral pile. ‘The whole of the procession is closed 
by the neighbours, who testify their sorrow by deep 
sighs and hideous lamentations. 

In this order, they march to the place where the 
funeral pile is erected, whieh is surrounded with four 
walls covered with white cloth, except the gates 
through which they are to enter. In the middle a 
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deep grave is digged, and at each side of it, is a table 
covered with ell sorts of provisions, On one of them 
stands « chafingdish, hike a censor, full of live coals 
and sweet wood, and as soon as the corpse is brought 
to the brink of the grave, they fasten a long cord to 
the cofin, which is made hke a bed for the deceased 
to rest on. After they have carried the body in pro~ 
cession three times round the grave, they lay it on 
the funeral] pile, while the priest and relations cal! 
ou the gods to be propitious to the soul of the de- 
ceased. After this, the superior priest, who leads 
the van of the procession, walks three times round 
the corpse with his lighted taper, waving it three 
times over his head, and repeating some mystic 
words, the meaning of which none present knows; 
besides himself and his brethren. The body is then 
consumed to ashes, and the whole contents of the 
funeral pile are thrown into the grave, where a mo~ 
nument Is set up in memory of the deceased. ‘This 
part of the ceremony being over, the relations of the 
deceased retire home, where they have a splendid 
entertainthent, and all that is left is given to the 
poor. If any remains of the deceased are left un- 
buried, the relations pick them carefully up, and 
bury them in a gilded urn, in their gardens, which 
they visit from time to time, with the utmost fervour 
of devotion, believing in the immortality of the soul. 

All those honours we have just now mentioned, 
are appropriated to the noble, the great, and the 
illustnious, for the poor and the indigent have no 
right to expect any such thimgs. It is suflicient that 
the hing and the beggar die just alike, but there is 
no necessity that the same pomp should attend both 
after their death. In Japan, those whose narrow 
circumstances wil] not permit them to honour their 
relations with pompous funerals, are obliged to em- 
ploy their neighbours to inter then: any where im the 
fields, without the least regard to decency. The 
bonzes or priests abhor the poor, and shun them in 
every place, as they woulda person wha is labour- 
ing under an infectious disorder, nor do they ever 
pray to the gods in their behalf. Perhaps this is 
too much the case in other nations, but of that we 
shall leave to the candid reader to judge. 
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"ire inhabitanis of these countries are all hea- 
thens, and their form of religion is the most stupid 
and senseless that ean be imagined. They believe, 
that if they appear at particular times and seasons 
before their idols, ond make a few unmeaning gri- 


maces and ridiculons gestures, they will be rewarded 
for ever in eternity. ‘They are all of one sect, so 
that there is no necessity, as in Japan, for one party 
to seek a toleration in matters of religion, from an- 
other. Their priests, monks, or bonzes, as they are 
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indiscriminately called, are so ignoraut, that ihey 
know little more besides that of perfuming their 
idols once every morning, tu which service they are 
called by the rinying of a bell. ‘Their convents and 
pagods are situaied for the most part on mountains, 
and subject to the power and authority of the city 
or town near to whieh they are situated. They have 
one particular convent with six hundred monks in it, 
and one city that has four thousand of religions sects 
under its jurisdiction, “‘Vhey are distributed mto 
select bands, or companies, some of ten, some of 
twenty, and others of thirty members, the oldest of 
whom, in each class, is the principal, or superior, 
and if any one proves careless, or remiss im his duty, 
he is ordered to be corrected and chastised by the 
rest of the brethren, but if the crime is of a flagrant 
nature, he is given up to the power of the civil ma- 
gistrate. 

Relations are not allowed to marry within the 
fourth degree of consanguinity, and love is a passion 
to which they are im a manner strangers; for it often 
happens, that their nuptial ceremonies take place 
before they are nine or ten years of age, so that if 
ever they know any thing of love, it must be: long 
after marriage. ‘The women,,. particularly the wives 
of the poorer sort, are treated with great cruelty, 
but their spirits are o much depressed, and not 
knowing where to procure a remedy, they become 
as it were insensible of their misery. ‘The marriage 
ceremony consists of the relations of the bride- 
groom, accompanied by himself, making a tour round 
the town with a band of music playing before them. 
When they come to the door where the bride lives, 
the bridegroom knocks, and meets with a very fayour- 
able reception. After this, he conducts the bride 
home, and the whole ceremony ends with a splendid 
entertamment. Polygamy is allowed among them, 
and when they please they can put away both their 
wives and children; but this horrid, unnatural prac- 
tice, seldom takes place; for as we have already 
taken notice in the former part of this work, “The 
light of nature is not yet extinguished among the 
heathens.” 

When a person of rank dies, all. his relations go 
ito mourning for three years, nor are they permitted, 
during the whole of that time, to follow any secular 
employment. They weep, how], and tear their hair, 
to shew their coucern for the deceased ; and they put 
the corpse mto a double coffin, finely varnished, and 
gilt over, according as the nature of their circum- 
stances will permit. They put mto the coffins whole 
suits of clothes, with provisions, money, and seve- 
ral sorts of warlike instruments, for the use of the 
deceased im the other world; from which we may 
om that they have but very carnal notions of the 
soul. 


The night previous to the funeral, is spent in inno-- 
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cent amusement, and at day-break all the relations 
set out on horseback, making the most hideous 
lamentations. ‘Those who bear the corpse, move 
ina slow solemn manner, singing hymns; and if 
the deceased was rich, he has generally a monument 
erected to his memory, but those who are poor, 
are buried in graves about three feet deep. ‘Three 
days after the interment, the relations and friends of 
the deceased make a formal visit to the grave, and 
recreate themselves there some time. Every full 
moon, they cut the grass that grows around the 
tomb, and make free-will offermgs of rice. But 
this is not all, for it often happens that the bonzes, 
in order to get some employment, will tell the rela- 
tious, that the deceased lies uneasy in his graye, 
upon which they take up the coflin, and renew the 
whole funeral solemnity, for which the bonzes or 
priests receive their fees. 

Having said so much concerning the idols of these 
heathen nations, it may not be improper in this place, 
to say something concerning the true God, aud also 
on the nature of idols. The true God is defined to 
be a most glorious object, the author of all things, who 
had no beginning of days, nor will have any end of 
years. He is infinite, eternal, and unchangeable ;_ he 
is possesed of all those perfections which we adinire, 
but cannot fully comprehend. His wisdom is con- 
spicuous in the formation of the world, and indeed 
in the creation of every thing; for as a great divine 
says, a pile of grass is sufficient to confute an atheist. 
His power is displayed to our senses im the works of 
his providence ; he holds the waters m the hollow of 
his hands ; he weighs the mountains m a_ balance, 
and taketh up the earth as a very little thing. 

Iwhis holiness, he exceeds all that we poor mor- 
tals can comprehend, for he is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity. Sinners shall not stand before him, 
nor the wicked dwell in his presence. Men should 
tremble at his justice, especially when they consider 
their own guilt. The justice of God in the moral 
government of this world, may he known by particular ~ 
instances of its operations, but will not be fully 
understood, ull Christ shall come to judge the worl 
in righteousness. ‘The temporal death to which every 
human being is subject, is a proof of the jnstice of 
God, in punishing our first parents for their disobedi- 
ence; but the most aweful display we have of divine 
justice, is in the death of Christ.: There the wrath 
of God against sin was displayed in the most lively 
colours; divine justice was satistied by the sacrifice 
offered, and man, a rebel to his Creator, reconciled 
through the blood of atonement prophesied of long 
before, and pointed out by types and figures. Ths 
goodness fills the devout soul witi, admiration here 
below, and will afford him matter for praise im eter- 
nity. Is not that goodness imfiime, that can bear 
with our daily and numerous provocations? Is not 
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that goodness infinite, that can stoop down to behold 
the affairs of this ioe world, and raise up one, 
while it casts down another? But above all, is not 
that goodness infinite, which could send an only 
begotten son to die for sinful men, when they were 
lost in all sorts of iniquity, working all manner of 
uncleanness with greediness. Snch are a few of the 
outlines of the elfaracters of the true God, whom 
every Christian worships; and, therefore, we shall 
next say something concerning the false gods of the 
heathens. 

As the benefit of light is best known when con- 
trasted with darkness, so truth is the more admired 
for hemg compared with falsehood. All that is good, 
amiable, praiseworthy, glorious, benevolent, just, 
and merciful, is to be fonnd in the character and 
attributes of that God, avhom the Christians wor- 
ship; among the gods of the heathens, it is just 
the reverse. And here fet ns inquire into their at- 
tributes, for there must be some qualities ascribed 
to them. 

Are they infinite? that is impossible, for they are 
actually lodged im temples, made with hands; nay, 
they are often carried from one place to another, 


their heads and their hands cut off, and sometimes | 


they are reduced to ashes. 


‘That they are not eternal, we can make no man- | 
ner of doubt, for new ones are made almost every 


day; aud surely a created being cannot properly be 
an object of divine worship. Sculptors, painters, 
engravers, smiths, and indeed almost every trade, 
have; in their turn, contributed towards the making 
of gods; and so infatuated are mankind, that many 
of them can fall down and worship the works of their 
own hands. Are they unchangeable? No: ifstead 
of enjoymg such a variety of qualites, their very 
colours are often changed twenty times in an age ; 
and almost every year, new passions are ascribed to 
them. And this is done merely according to the 
capricious manner in which men are led by their 
passions, without considering that they degrade their 
nature, and become more contemptivle than the 
beasts that perish. 

Again, let us inquire more minutely into those 
qualities which naturally present themselves to our 
observation, as rational creatures. And first, with 
respect to wisdom, let us for onee suppose that the 
idols adored by heathens, im ancient and modern 
times, were, and realiy are, what their worshippers 
telieve them to be, namely, beings endowed with 
sovereign power, able to reward the \irtnous, and 
punish ‘the vi cious, to pardon the penitent, and to 
supply the wants of those in distress. I say, let us 
admit these things by way of supposition, and then 
inquire, whether one or all of them will hold good? 
For if itean be made appear, that they have none 
of the qualities of the true God, then they are no 
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more than dumb and dead idols. And first, have 
they wisdon? No: how can an inanimate being be 
endowed with wisdom. Lut then supposing them 
to be real objects of worship, it will naturally follow 
that the religion enjoined by them, is the result of 
divine wisdom and knowledge. Now let any rea- 
sonable person ask himself, whether the forms of 
worship which we have already taken notice of 
amone the heathens, bemg in themselves altogether 
barbarous, could, ou any account whatever, point 
out happiness to poor fallen man? Certainly the 
contrary did, and always will continue to take place. 
Had these beings been endowed with wisdom, they 
would have léd their people who worshipped them 
to happiness ; but alas! the poor votames were and 
are left in a state of darkness, no hope beyond the 
grave was pronised, nor the nieans preseribed by 
which it might be attained. 

Again, with respect to power, where did they shew 
it ?a god without power, is no god at all. Nothing 
was more common than to find the victorious com- 
mander of an army setting fire to consecrated temples, 
and earrying off the gods, as sO many prisoners, i 
triumph, Nay, what notions could the people have 
of power, who, when their idols refused to comply 
with their requests, actually brought then ont into 
the open streets and scourged then). 

Holiness, the life and son) of practical religion, is 
not to be met with among heathens m this age, nor 
was it to be fonnd among those of ancient times. 
Where could holiness or purity of the heart and life 
be fonnd, where whoredom, drunkeimess, and even 
unnatural crimes, were not only tolerated, but even 
celebrated. Let us, like Constantine the Great, draw 
aside the veil which concealed the impurites daily 
comnutted in their temples, and we shall behold, 
what is not proper to be nained. Should those idols 
be objects af worship, whose priests taught the gros- 
sest Impurities ; who rejoiced in what the worst of 
men consider as shame; who set aside the order of 
nature, and actually atiempted to overthrow divine 
Providence itself? But ts justice to be found among 
these gods? No: we must not look for justice in a 
system established on falsehood. All those actions 
by which men are enobled above the irrational part 
of the creation, were treated with contempt. Re- 
venge, theft, plunder, murder, and indeed, the most 
odious crimes were, and still are considered as so 
many virtnes ; and the more notorious the guilt of 
the criminal, the more he was considered as an ob- 
ject of approbation. Goodness, tliat glorions attri- 
bute of God, was not to be fond among the ancient 
heathens, andin vam da we look for it at present. 
Coulda good benevolent Being teach meu to do that 
which is cruel? No: but such was, and still is the 
practice of the heathens. Can that religion have 
goodness in it, which teacheth husbands to inculcate 
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into the minds of their wives, that it is necessary for 
them to burn themselves on a funeral pile? Can 
there be govudness in that parent, who, divesting 
himself of bowels of compassion, can see his child 
offered up as a victim at the altar of anidol ? ‘True 
religion coudemms the sentiment, and humanity 
shudders at the practice. 

. Truth, the last attrtbnte or quality we shall men- 
tiov, never could, or never can be found among the 
heathens. Can truth be found in that system from 
which wisdom, power, holiness, justice, and good- 
ness are banished? It was said of God, that it was 
impossible for him to lic; and with respect to the 
heathens, it may be justly taken notice, that even 
supposing their idols were animated beings, all that 
their priests have taught us is uno better than the 
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grossest falschood. Plato said, that truth was the 
form of the Divine Being, and if so, then every 
thing contrary to if must constitute the character of 
an idol. Having thus drawn a parallel between the 
true God and the idols of heathen nations, we shall 
say with Joshua of old, “Chuse you this day, whom 
you will serve.” "The best way to point out false 
religion, is to display it in its native colours, and 
men, by secing unaccountable absurdities presented 
to them as objects worthy of their notice or regard, 
will beconic in love with the truth. ‘Trath carries 
conviction along with it, and happy must that mau 
be, who seeks wisdom. Ile who sincerely inquires 
after truth, has great reason to hope, that God will 
direct him to it, and convince him of its excellency 
above every thing in this world. 
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me the author, who would wish to obtain the 
approbation of his readers, will, at all times, blend 


entertaiument, information, aud instruction together; | 
so we shall now part with the heathens for some 


time, and present the public with an account of that 
religion which has the true God for its author, the 
blood of Christ for its foundation, happiness for its 
object, and ¢lory for its consummation. 

But here it is necessary that we should lay down 
the plan upon which we intend to proceed, becanse 
Christianity lays open to us an ample ficld for spe- 
colation, for informatiou, and for instruction: we 
shall therefore divide the subject into the following 
branches: ; 

First, the state of Christianity from the time of its 
first promulgation, tll it received the sanction of 
the civi] power, under the emperor Constantine the 
Great. 

Secondly, an account of all the heresies that sprang 
up during the first three centurics. 

Thirdly, an account of the Christian church, from 
the time of the emperor Constantine the Great, down 
to the Reformation. 

Fourthly, an account of the Geeek church both in 
ancient and modern times. 

Lastly, an account of the Albigenses and Wal- 
densis. 

fn conducting this most laborious part of the work, 
we shall endeavour not to give offence to any per- 
son whatever, and having finished it, we shall once 
more return to heathens, und then to those religious 


parties which took their rise in Europe after the Re- 
formation. 

Long had the wretched race of Adam continued 
in a state of ignorance and darknesss, and from these 
sources, all sorts of crimes took their rise. Todraw 
a picture of the heathen world at the time of Christ’s 
appearance among men, would be to paint out hu- 
man nature in its most depraved state. The know- 
ledge of the true God was lost; blasphemy, ob- 
scenity, and impicty constituted the essential parts of 
their public worship ; and although many of them 
believed in the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, yet they had confused and carnal notions con- 
cerping it. As God is the universal Lord and Sove- 
reign of nature, so he generally accomplishes the 
schemes of his providcuce by natural means. Thus 
we find, that in order to introduce the glorious 
Redeemer into the world, and make way for the 
propagation of his gospel, a variety of circumstances 
took place, which human sagacity could not have 
planned, nor could the deepest penetration have secn 
uito the important events. 

About three hundred and thirty years before the 
incarnation, a remarkable change took place in the 
civil government of this world. ‘Lhe Persian kmgs 
with their subjects, having forgot the dignity of 
their characters, and bravery of their ancestors, 
became an easy conquest for the ambitious Grecian 
hero (Alexander) and by this important, unthought 
of event, the Greek fanguage was taught and pro- 
pagated throughout a great part of Asia, where dif- 
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religion, were at liberty to practise their own rites 
and ceremonies, but they were not to impose them 
on others: but this fell into disrespect, and Jewish 
ceremonies were seldom used after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

Such was the state of the Christian church dur- 
ing the age of the apostles, and it is generally allow- 
ed, that few ceremonies were observed till the time 
of Constantine the Great, All denominations of 
Protestants allow this; the greatest writers of our 
established church have proved it, nor indeed do 
any of the learned Roman Catholics say much 
against the Protestants, We shall now attend to the 
Christian form of worship, till Constantine the 
Great depressed the power of the heathens, and 
granted the followers of our Lord a civil establish- 
ment throughout every part of the empire. 

When the congregation was assembled, the first 
part of divine worship was to réad a portion of the 
sacred scriptures, and besides the scriptures, they 
often read epistles from neighbouring churches, par- 
ticularly such as related to the martyrdom of those 
‘ who had laid down their lives for the truth. The 
person who read to the congregation, was one who 
was a candidate for holy orders, and he was called 
the clerk, or more frequently the reader. ‘The place 
from whence he read was an eminence in the church 
where he could be seen and heard: by all the people. 
This eminence was called pulpitum, from whence 
our word pulpit is derived. No person was permit- 
ted to speak while he read, for during the three 
first centuries of Christianity, responses were not 
used in the church. How much was read at a time 
is not certaimly known, but it appears that it was 
sometimes tnore or less, according as eircnmstances 
varied the case; for the Christians were often oblig- 
ed to meet privately i im the night. 

When the reading of the scriptures was over, then 
followed the smging of psalms, which made a con- 
swlerable part of their service; for as Pliny writes, 
they met together an hour before day to sing an hymn 
to Christ, and this was done to elevate the mind by 
heavenly raptures of praise and adoration, and to 
raise a pious soul into a greater degree of admiration 
of Goul’s love and bounty. What those psaluis were 
which they sung, is a question which should be re- 
solved, and in doing this we are not left im the dark, 
forave have the testimony of the most learned fathers 
‘to support us. t 

These divine songs, were either such as they had 
-collected out of the sacred seriptures, particularly 


the book of psalms, or such as were of their own — 


private composing. As for the manner of singing 
there was nota fixed rule, every church being at 
liberty to make choice of what they most approved 
of, for it was the matter, rather than the manner, 
shat was attended to. In some churches, the people 
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sung all together in concert, and in others alternately. 
As for organs, or any other sort of instrumental mu- 
sic, it was not then known in the churches: it cannot 
rationally be supposed, that in those days of almost 
continual persecution, they could either use or pre- 
serve them. 

When the smging was over, the bishop stood up- 
and delivered the sermon, which generally lasted an 
hour, but seldom more. It consisted in an explica- 
tion of what had been read in the lessons, and con- 
eluded with some practical inferences. As soon as 
the sermon was ended, all present in the congregation 
rose upto present their public prayers unto Almighty 
God, which according to the evidence of Justin 
Martyr, Cyprian, and many others of the fathers, 
were offered generally standing, particularly on 
Sunday, for on that day it was considered as a sin to 
kneel. Indeed, the preacher generally coneluded his 
sermon with an exhortation to the people to stand 
up, as will appear from the-followimg specimen of 
one of Origen’s. “Wherefore standing up, let us 
beg help from God; let us pray that we may be 
made worthy of Jesus Christ; let us offer up sacri- 
fices to the father through Jesus Christ, who is the 
propitiation of onr sins, to whom be glory and doimi- 
nion, for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Accordingly, the whole congregation stood up, 
and turned their faces to the east, in which attitude 
they contmued during the time of prayer; but here 
it will be necessary, that we should account for this 
ceremony. Jirst, it was assigned by many of the 
fathers as a reason for prayimg to the east, that it 
was the most excellent quarter of the world, because 
it was symbolical of the glorious light which arose 
upon the heathen world ; “for as the sun gives hght 
to the world, so does the "gospel to smners.. But the 
hest reason “assigned for this practice is, that they 
misunderstood. the prophecy of Zechariah vi, 12. 
where it is said, “ Behold the man whose name is 
the Branch ;” arid becanse they did not understand 
Hebrew, they used the Septuagint version, where the 
word Braneh is translated the Kast. 

The congregation beg thus turned towards the 

east, they pnt themselves im a praying posture, 
stretching out their hands, and lifting up “their eyes 
to heaven ; when the minister said, “ Litt up your 
hearts.” Atter this, the minister began to pray; 
but bere it is necessary we should take some notice 
of the habit im which he officiated, and with respeet 
to this, we shall only repeat what has been left on re- 
cord hy the fathers who lived in those times. 

His usual garb was a pallium, which was the 
same with what we call a cloak, forsthat being the 
most plam, sunple garment, it was worn by the 


-Chiistians in general, in preference to the ‘Toga, or 


Roman gown, which was more gay and splendid. 


“Dherefore we find, that those who embraced Chris- 
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tranity, quitted the Toga and put on the pellium, as 
asign of ienility, and indicating their bemg dead 
tothe world. Phis ine habit mdured the hea- 
thens to ridicule the primitive Christians; for im 
the works of ‘Vertullian, there is extant an‘ essay, 
entitled, “A Defence of the Cloak.” ‘Tertullian 
adds further, that no vestments were worn over the 
cloak, and speaks against some preachers in his 
time who used to throw off their cloaks, which he 
condennis as a superstitious affectation, and a hea- 
thenmish custom. “So,” savs he, “the heathens 
pray to their gods, which if it ought to have been 
done, would have been enjoined by the apostles, 
who have given directions concerning the manner of 
praver.” 

Prayer was delivered with a modest, bashful 
voice, that being most proper for those who came 
toaeknowledze the multitude and heinousness of 
their sins,.and hex God's pardon and grace, which 
are the chief parts of prayer ; music being more 
for praise and thanksgiving. When prayer was 
conchided, the people said Amen, or, So be it, 
and sometimes the Lord’s Praver was used, and at 
other times omitted. Thus in the divine and hea- 
venly prayer of Polyearp, when chained to the 
stake: “ Jord, I will praise thee, I will magnify 
thee, throngh the eternal high priest, Christ Jesus 
thy beloved Son, by whom to thee, with him and 
the holy ghost, be glory, now and for ever. Amen.” 

Every bishop prayed in what words he pleased, 
but no doubt they were such as were proper to cle- 
vate the mind to the highest strains of devotion. 
We do not mean to say, that they did not occa- 
sionally use forms, for, probably, many of them 
did, but only that they were not imposed, one bishop 
using one form, and another using another; others 
did notuse any. But whatever forms they used, 
they could not be read out of a book, which is evi- 
dent from the posture in which they stood, which 
was either with their eves lifted up to heaven, or 
with them shut. ‘Thus Origen says, that, “ A true 
Christian prays in every place, closmg the eyes of 
his senses, but opening those of his mind.” Now 
let them have’ prayed in either of these postures, it 
will appear evident that they could not read: for how 
could they turn over the leaves of the book while 
their hands were stretched out towards heaven in the 
form of a cross, or when their eyes were shut? 

The last thmg to be said concerning their prayers, 
is to lqnire whether they used only one at a tine, 
or whether a great many short collects, as we do in 
our public worship. Tnanswer to this, all we can 
say with any degree of probability is, that for the 
ease of the bishops on fast days, when the service 
was three times as long as on other days, they might 
use several short collects ; but this we advance rather 
by way of conjecture, than as amounting ta full proof. 


Baptism is the next ceremony to be taken notice 
of, and here it will be necessary to pomt out, first, 
who baptised ? secondly, who were baptised? and 
lastly, the manuer of baptizing ? And first, the person 
baptizing was usually the bishop or president of the 
church ; for after the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, when the churches were greatly increased in 
the number of members, and the bishop was not 
able to discharge the whole of the duty, a new order 
was instituted, called Presbyters. ‘These Presbyters 
were chosen from among the people, and ordained 
in the same manner as the bishop; but although | 
they for the most part, assisted him in all the sacred 
offices, yet the chief parts particularly the celebration 
of the sacraments, were discharged by him us presi- 
dent, if he was present. But by Ins consent, even 
if he was present, Presbyters and deacons were 
permitted to do all these things, and this was the 
more necessary, as it frequently happened, that the, 
bishop was confined in prison for preaching the 
gospel, a truth which most of them’ sealed with their 
own blood, . ; 

Secondly, with respect to the persons who were 
baptized, all that we ¢an learn, 1s, that they were 
of two sorts, namely, they were either infants, or 
persons grown up to years of maturity. Infants, 
were the children of Christian parents, and grown 
persons were such as had been covered from Pagan 
idolatry. ‘Chat infants were baptized, apyiears evi- 
dent from many considerations; baptism was always 
precedent to the Lord’s Supper, and none were 
admitted to réceive the Lord's Supper till they were 
baptized. ‘This is so obvious that it needs'no proof, 
for if any one doubts of it, he may find a thousand 
proofs in the writings of Trenus, and Justin Maytyr, 
who were among the first of the fathers that lived 
nearest to the apostolic age. We do not intend here 
to insinuate, that all the churches were unanimous 
in their consent, that the baptism of infants was a 
gospel doctrine, but only that it was generally prac- 
used as coming m the room of the sacrament of 
circumcision. ‘Phis is not to be wondered at, when 
we consider what a near affinity there was between 
the Jewish and Christian systems; the one was the 
shadow of good things to come, the other was the 
completion of all the prophecies and pronrises. 

The person, if advanced im years, was first asked 
several questions by the bishop, concerning his 
knowledge of the principles of the Christian faith; 
as, first, whether he abjured the devil and all his 
works; and, secondly, whether he assented to all 
the articles of the Christian faith proposed to him? 
By these articles of the Christian faith is generally 
understood that symbol called the Apostles’ Creed ; 
but this’ is false, for before the time of the esperor 
Constantine, the creed called the Apostles, was not 
known. Previous to that period every chureh had 
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its own creed, but still in essentials they agreed ; 
they all agreed in the fundamental articles of religion, 
bnt they often differed with respect to disputed 
points. This, however, made no breach in the unity 
of faith; for although they differed iu smaller mat- 
ters, yet they were all united in those things that 
related to their eternal salvation ; they lived in har- 
mony together, and they considered each other as 
brethren. 

Thirdly, let us attend to the manner of baptism, 
one of the most solemn rites in the Christian chureh; 
for as a person who enters into a military life swears 
to be obedient to his general, so the Christian at 
baptism swears to serve faithfully the captain of his 
salvation, the Lord Jesus Christ. And the first part 
.of the ceremony was exorcism, which was the cast- 
ing out the devil, or the unclean spirit. "This prac- 
tice they founded upon an explanation of our Lord’s 
farewel discourse to his disciples, Mark xvi. 17, 18. 
There Christ commanded them to go forth, preach- 
ing the gospel, and to baptize ; which was to be an 
unalterable, perpetual ministration, to the end of the 
world. Then he proceeds to tell them, that fo. the 
speedier propogation of the gospel, and that the hea- 
thens might the more readily embrace it, he would 
confer on them, and the first preachers thereof, the 
gift of working miracles. hat is, they should in 
his name cast out devils, and speak in unkuown 
tongues, as they naost eminently did on the day of 
Pentecost; that they should without being injured, 
take up serpents, as St. Paul did at Malta; and if by 
accident they drank any deadly thing, it should not 
hurt them. It was added, that by laying their hands 
on the sick, they should hea) them and all this they 
did, as we are assured by ecciesiastical historians. 

However, all these were extraordinary gifts, that 
avere to. last no longer than the apostolic age ; but 
ave find that their immediate successors, and even 
down to the time of Constantine the Great, they be- 
dieved them to be ordinary, and ofa fixed nature. 
Tn the act or ceremony of exorcism, the bishop, or 
whoever officiated for him, commanded the unclean 
spirit to depart out of the catechumen, using several 
prayers suitable to the occasion, with imposition of 
hands. Next followed baptism itself, and the per- 
on bemg ready to be baptized, the minister by 
prayer consecrated the water for that use, and bap- 
tized him in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
aud of the Holy Ghost. As to the form of baptizing, 
it seems to have been by dipping the whole body, 
except in cases of sickness, when the life of the per- 
gon might have been iu danger. If the person bap- 
tized by sprinkling happened to recover, he was ge- 
nerally re-baptised by immersion; and no person 
could be admitted to holy orders who had not been 
baptized in this latter form. 

Justin Martyr, who lived about the middle of the 
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second century, relates, that when baptism was over, 
the person baptized was admitted into the number of 
the faithful, and received the other sacramient of the 
Lord’s Supper with the rest of the congregation ; 
who sent up their united prayers to God for him. 
From this eireumstance as related by Justin Martyr, 
it appears that prayers only followed after baptisin ; 
but soon after his time, some other rites were intro- 
duced, which although in themselves rather of an 
indifferent nature, yet, in after ages, were very much 
abused, and upon them was raised a system of 
superstition. 

The first of these ‘ceremonies, which probably 
was introduced in the church towards the latter end 
of the second century, was called unction, or anomt- 
ing, which ceremony they borrowed from the Jews ; 
for Tertullian writes, “'This unction is according 
to the Jewish dispeusation, wherein the high-priest 
was anointed with oil ont of an horn, as Aaron was 
by Moses.” ‘The design was, that they might be 
considered by their brethren as consecrated persons, 
like Christ, who is often called the anointed of God. 

The second of these mtes was, the marking the 
baptized person on the forehead with the sign of the 
cross, by which was denoted that they were to be 
strong and valiant in the cause of Christ, having 
their hearts fortified and strengthened; and there- 
fore it was made on the most visible part of the 
body, the forehead, which is the seat of courage 
and confidence. As the Christians in their afflicted 
persecuted state, could not prevent the heathens 
from coming into their assemblies, so we find, that 
part of the informations exhibited against them was, 
that they made the sign of the cross on their fore- 
heads, that they might fight for Jesus Christ against 
the emperors. ‘The consequence was, that the first 
part of their punishment consisted in marking with a 
hot iron the sign of the cross on their foreheads. 

- Another ceremony was imposition of hands, or what 
has been since called confirmation ; and this was 
practised from an opinion, that baptism was not 
perfect without it. 

Confirmation was considered in the same light as 
absolution of sins, as appears from the united testi- 

-monies of all the Christian fathers who lived be- 
tween the death of Justin Martyr, and the reign of 
Constantine the Great, and although the ceremony 
was in its own uature simple, innocent, and expres- 
sive, yet we find that it was afterwards used to a 
bad purpose, by placing too much confidence in it. 
But the ceremony of confirmation was not confined 
toa single instance in the life of one person, for as 
many of the primitive Christians, through the fear 
of persecution, relapsed into idolatry, and were again 
restored to the bosom of the church; so it was ne- 
cessary, before they were re-admitted, that they 
should beconfirmed, It may be further added, that 
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presbyters had a right to confirm, as well as bishops, 
their ordination being the same, the difference con- 
sisting only in dignity and power. 

Having said thus much concerning the first sacra- 
ment of the Christian church, baptism, we shall 
now proceed to consider in what manner the primi- 
tive Christians admiuistered the second, called the 
eucharist, or the Lord’s Supper. And in treating on 
this, that the reader may be led into a methodical 
system, we shall point out, first, the time when, 
secondly, the persons by whom, aud lastly, the place 
where it was administered, or im the language of 
some divines, solemnized. 

First, as for the time, it was generally at the con- 
clusion of their solemn services; for as Justin Martyr 
writes, “after they had read, sung, preached, and 
prayed, they proceeded to administer the eucharist.” 
But as for the particular time, there was no rule, in 
general ; every particular church fixing the time ac- 
cording to the nature of their circumstances. Inthe 
age of Tertullian, who lived about the latter end of 
the second, and the beginning of the third century, 
they received itin the evening, which induced the 
heathens to accuse them with putting out their lights, 
and mixing together in an indecent manner. ‘U'his 
however, was a false accusation; for the Christians 
avoided ostentation in their sacred mysteries, on ac- 
count of the cruelties inflicted upon all those who 
had the unhappiness to be informed against, and 
dragged beforethe pro-consul of the province where 
they resided. 

Pliny, a heathen, in his letter to the emperor Tro- 
jan, says, that the Christians met before sun-rising 
to celebrate their mysteries; but instead of accusing 
them of any criines, he says, that they bound them- 
selves by an outh, not to injure any one, to be obe- 
dient to the civil powers, and to contribute towards 
relieving the wants of their brethren, according to 
the nature of their circumstances, for every one was 
at liberty to give what he pleased. St. Cyprian, bia 
shop of Carthage, says, that some received the cu- 
charist in the morning, and others in the evening, 
from all which we may learn, that the meetings of 
the Christians were not exactly fixed, but that they 
met together as often as they had opportunities, only 
that they preferred the first day of the weck, now 
called Sunday, to all other times whatever. 

Secondly, the persons communicating, were not 
all who professed the Christian faith; for Origen 
writes that it did not belong to every one to eat of 
the bread, and drink of the cup, in the sacrament. 
‘This privilege was reserved for those whose charac- 
ters were unspotted, and who lived holy lives in the 
fear of God, im the practice of religious duties ; by 
all which they did honour to their Divine Redeemer. 
Now as none but the faithful and the pious were ad- 
mitted to this sacred ordinance, so it will naturally 
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be inferred, that catechumens, who had not been 
properly instructed, and relapsed penitents who had 
returned from idolatry, were excluded. ‘Thus when 
the common service was over, and the congregation 
of the faithful were going to approach the sacred 
table of the Lord, all the pemtents who had uot 
been reconciled, and the catechumens, who had 
not been properly instructed, were desired to with- 
draw ; and however just and equitable such an insti- 
tution might appear to an unprejndiced man, yet 
partly from the unjust accusation of false brethren, 
and more generally from the malice of the heathens, 
particularly their priests, the civil governors were 
made to believe, that the Christians practised unna- 
tural crimes ; an accusation, not only unjust, but 
in all respects contrary to their principles, which 
were pure and holy. 

‘Thirdly, let us now attend to the manner of cele- 
bratmg the eucharist, but here it is necessary to 
observe, that the external rites were not always the 
same, for in some parts they made offerings to the 
poor before the minister consecrated the eleiments, 
and in other parts of the world it was done after- 
wards. In general the rule was for the minister, 
bishop, or presbyter, or by what other name he was 
called, to begin with an explanation of the sacra- 
ment, and an exhortation to the faithful to receive 
itin a worthy manner. After the exhortation, the 
minister prayed for a blessing on the elements, to 
which the people gave their assent, by saying Amen. 
This prayer was one, but it consisted of two parts, 
namely, petition and thanksgiving. In the former, 
they prayed for the peace of the church, the quiet 
of the world, the health of the emperors, aud, in 
a word, for all men who needed their prayers.— 
In the latter, they thanked God for sending Jesus 
Christ, his son, mto the world and for the istitu- 
tion of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and dur- 
ing this solemn act, the minister took both the 
bread and wine into his hands and consecrated them 
at once. 

Prayer being ended, the words of institution were 
read, that so the elements might be consecrated by 
the word as well as by prayer. Then the minister 
took the bread, and having broken it, gave it to the 
deacons, who distributed it to the communicants ; 
ceremonies being but little attended to in those 
ages by the Christians. In most places every indi- 
vidual had the bread and wine delivered to him, 
either by the bishops or deacons ; but im the church 
of Alexandria, the whole was placed on a table, 
and every one took what he pleased. As for the 
posture of receiving the sacrament, it was different 
mm various places. In Alexandra the commumieants 
stood wp and received the elements, which was after 
the following manner: ‘The bread and wine being 
consecrated, the faithful came up 10 order to the 
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communion table, where, standing, 
the elements, and then returned to their places 
again; but although this practice was not universal, 
yet this much is certain, that no person could receive 
the eucharist kneeling, between the feasts of Easter 
and Whitsunday, that posture, during that time, being 
absolutely prohibited by the church. 

The communicants having received the clements, 
a psalm, or hyinn, was sung “to the pr aise and glory 
of God; for as Tertullian writes, “every one sung 
an hymn to God, either of his own composition, or 
out of the sacred scriptures.” Then followed the 
thanksgiving to almighty God, for his great mercics, 
and a collection was made for the poor, which money 
was left with the deacons, in order to be distributed 
among those who were in want, and as the name of 
every individual was known to the officers of the 
church, so deception seldom took place. 

Having hitherto spoken of the particular acts of 
public worship among the primitive Cliistians, let 
ns now Inquire into those circumstances that attended 
them; that is, such as are inseparable from all human 
actions, such as place, time, habit, end gesture. 
Some of these things have already been taken notice 
of, but to keep on in the most regular systematical 
manner possible, we shall enlarge a little farther. 
And first, as for the place, all will readily grant, 
that it is, and always must have been a necessary 
circumstance of Qvine worship; for if we serve 
God, it must be in one place or other. Now here 
it is necessary to propose the following question ; 
Had the primitive Christians fixed and determined 
places for public worship? To this it is answered, 
that usually they had, though in times of persecution 
it was often otherwise, “Then, as Eusebius says, 
they used to meet in fields, in woods, in deserts, and 
sometime in ships that lay near the sea coast, yet 
in times of peace, they chose the most convenient 
place they could get for the performance of their so- 
lemn services, and that was called a church. Thus 
at Rome, in the time of Eusebius, the place where 
the Christians met to chuse their bishop, was called 
the church. At Alexandria, much about the same 
time, the bishop appointed women to sing to the 
faithful, and the place where they were to officiate, 
was-the church. At Carthage, when a person re- 
nounced the devil, and was baptized, it was in the 
church, the common name for the place where the 
Christians assembled. 

As for the form of their churches, we have the 
following description of them in Tertullian ; “The 
house of our dove-like religion, is simple, built on 
high, and im open view, respecting the light, as the 
figure of the Holy Ghost, and the east, as "the re- 
presentation of Cluist.” ‘The meaning is, that their 
churches were built on high and open places, and 
made light and shining, in imitation of the descent 


they received 


- his people meeting together to worship him. 
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of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles, at the feast 
of Pentecost. As the most conspicuous part stood 
towards the east, it was in honour of Christ, whom 
they imagined to be called the east, because they 
did not know the Hebrew, where the Gar is. But, 
although they had these churches for decency and 


-conveniency, yet they never imagined there was any 


holiness in them, so as to recommend, or make more 
acceptable their services to God, any more than if 
they had worshipped him in another place. 

‘Time is another necessary and indispensible cir- 
cuumstance of religious worship, for while we are in 
this world, we cannot join at all times to serve God. 
Thus we find, that under the law, God instituted 
the Sabbath, with other festivals, for the benefit of 
And 
so, under the Christian dispensation, there are times 
and seasons for worship, for the benefit of the faith- 
ful, that they may be built up in true holiness. Now 
the principal time was the first ay of the week, and 
it was sometimes called the Chief of f Days, the Lord's 
Day, and by several of the fathers, it is called Sun- 
day, although not often, It was kept ‘as a day of 
rejoicitig in memory of Christ’s resurrection from the 
dead. On this day they met together and performed 
all the acts of divine worship, such as we have already 
described, and in private they spent the day in the 
most pious and heavenly manner, in reading, praying, 
singing, aud in holy conversation. 

It was called Sunday, out of compliment to the 
heathens, that they might know when they met, and 
be witnesses to the purity of their worship. But al- 
though they complied so far with the heathens as to 
call it Sunday, yet from the whole of their writings, 
they never called it the Sabbath ; and Justin Martyr 
wrote a treatise against those who uscd Jewish man- 
ners. But im some parts of Asia, where there were 
many Jews, the Christians performed divine worship, 
both on Saturdays and on Sundays, that they might 
convince those infatuated people, that although they 
worshipped Christ as their God, yet they honoured 
Moses, who was a divine law-giver. 

But besides the first day of the week, the Chris- 
tians had some other times appropriated for public 
worship, and these consisted of fasts and feasts — 
‘Their fasts were either occasional or fixed. Occa- 
sional fasts were such as were not determined by 
any fixed period of time, but observed on extraordi- 
nary occasions, according as the nature of their cir- 
cumstances pointed out. ‘Thus, when a violent per- 
sccution raged, they kept fasts, and confessed their 
sins, as being the procuring causes of the divine 
dis) leasure. In the same manner, when the empire 
was threatened with any apparent danger, they kept 
fasts, and prayed for the prosperity of those empe- 
rors by whose cruel edicts they were persecuted.— 
These occasional fasts were appointed by the bishops 
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of every church, as they thought them requisite ; for 
Tertulhan writes, “the bishops ordain fasts for their 
churches, aceerding as the circumstances require.” 

The other sort of fasts were fixed ones, that is, 
sich as were always observed at the same time and 
season, and these again were two-fold, either weekly 
or amnual. \ ‘The weekly fasts were kept every 
Wednesday and Friday, and they were called stations, 
in allusion to the military stations, or the soldiers 
standing while on guar; why they fasted on Wed- 
nesday does not appear in any part of the writings 
of the fathers, but on Friday, they fasted in memory 
of Christ’s crucifixion. 

Ass for annual fasts, they had but one, and that 
was what we now call lent. ‘Two reasons were as- 
signed for their keeping this fast, and the first was 
founded upon the misconstruction of that expression 
Matth. ix. 15. “fhe days will come when the 
bridegroom shall be taken fyom them.” This they 
imagined to be an injunction of Christ to all his fol- 
lowers, to fast at the return of that season, when 
the bridegroom was to be. taken away; for the 
church is often compared to a bride, and Christ to a 
bridegroom ; intimating thereby, the spiritual union 
that 1s between them. ‘Therefore these primitive 
Christians considered the time when the bridegroom 
was to be taken away, to imply the period from his 
crncifixion till his resurrection; and during that 
time, they thought themselves obliged to fast. 

Seconlly, from hence we may observe the dura- 
tion of this fast, or how long it was continued, and 
that was from the time that Christ the bridegroom 
was taken away, to the time he was restored again ; 
that is, from his crucifixion to his resurrection. 
Now according to their various computations of the 
beginning and end of Christ’s being taken away, so 
was the duration of their fast. Some reckoned from 
the begining of Christ’s agony in the garden, and 
others from his being betrayed by Judas. Some 
again from the time of his being nailed to the cross, 
and others from his heing actually dead ; and so ac- 
cording to the diversity of opinions and computations 
was their fast of lent, cither lengthened or shortened_ 
Thus lreneus writes, “some Lelieve that they must 
fast but one day, others two, others more, and some 
that we should fast forty hours,’ which .last space of 
time seems to have been general among them. 

In after-times, this fast was called Quadragesina, 
that is, not a fast of forty days, in imitation of Christ’s 
fasting ‘in the wilderness, but a fast of forty hours, 
beginning at twelve o’elock on Friday, abont which 
time our Lord was dying, and ending on Sunday 
morning, When he arose from the grave; so that 
from twelve o'clock on Good-Friday, as we call it, 
when Christ the bridegroom was taken away, they 
fasied in obedience to his command, as they imagin 
ed, till Sunday moruing, when he was found again 
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by his resurrection, at which time they forgot their 
sorrow and mourning, concluded their fast, and began 
the joyful feast of Easter, or Christ’s resurrection. 

As for the inanner of these fasts, they were some- 
what different ; as first, there was the fast of stations, 
which ended at three o’elock in the afternaon, or at 
the ninth hour, as it was called by Victorinus an an- 
cientauthor. ‘This service, as we have already ob- 
served, was uscd on Wednesdays and Vridays, and 
on them divine worship was ended at three o'cloch in 
the afternoon. 

‘The second were the occasional fasts, which we 
have already mentioned, ani these Tasted till late in 
the evening, and here it may be necessary to observe, 
that all occasional fasts were kept m the most'solemn 
manner, by prayers and intercessions. 

The third sort of fasts was ealled Superposition, 
and iasted till the morning of the next day. In some 
of the western churches, this fast began on Saturday, 
and continued till Sunday morning ; but it cliffered 
much in the various parts of the world, some fol- 
lowing one ruler, and some another. And indeed, 
an unanswerable reason has been assigned, why they 
did keep these fasts at different times, namely, that 
many Christian women were married to Pagan bus- 
bands, and therefore such could not be up all the 
night without making mischicf in their families, 
which is contraryto the gospel of peace; so that 
the woman in compliance with the duty she owed 
to her husband, refrained from fasting on that night 
whieh ushered in Easter. 

As the fasts observed by the primitive Christians, 
were cither occasional, or fixed, so were their feasts: 
but as for the occasional feasts, there has becn so 
httle controversy coneerning -them, that we shall 
only add, that many of them were kept when some of 
the heathens were converted, and others ia com- 
memoration of a variety of particular events. 

Their fixed feasts were either weekly or annual, 
and by weekly is meant, that they always observed 
the Sunday as a feast, but it was spent m the most 
soleinn acts of divine worship. ‘Their annual feasts 
were either those held in commemoration of Christ, 
or in honour of the martyrs. ‘Those in commemo- 
ration of Christ, were at first only two, namely, 
Easter and Whitsunday, but afterwards we -find 
Christmas added to them, and of these we shall treat 
in their proper order. 

The most ancient feast was that of Faster, con- 
cerning the solemnization of which among the pri- 
mitive Christians there never was the least doubt; 
but there were violent disputes concerning the time 
when it should be kept. ‘The churches in the lesser 
Asia, kept their Easter on the same day the Jews 
kept their passaver, whether it happened on a Syun- 
day or not; but the church of Rome kept it on the 
Sunday afterwards, 
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This diversity of customs created much disorder, 
and many confusions in the Christian church, for 
the church of Rome attempted to impose her usages 
on all the Christtan world, and the churches of the 
lesser Asia peremptorily refused to comply. To 
quell the storms, and appease these heats, the great 
and good Polycarp, bishop of Smyma, went to 
Rome, and conferred with Anicetus, bishop of that 
church, who agreed that every church should follow 
their own customs, and this they continued to do till 
the time of pope Victor, who lived about the latter 
end of the second century. his Victor was a man 
of a violent temper, and so turbulent a disposition, 
that he excommunicated all the churches in Asia, 
calling them by the opprobrious name of heretics, 
because they would not comply with the customs of 
the church of Rome. 

But the churches in Asia stood their ground, and 
maintained their old custom, till the council of Nice, 
325, by their authority decided this controversy, 
decreeing, that throughout the whole Christian 
world, Easter should be observed on the Sunday 
next after the Jewish passover, and so it has conti- 
nued in most parts of the world ever since. 

The next feast observed by the Christians was 
that of Whitsunday, or Pentecost, in commemoration 
of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the aposiles, 
which also was very ancient, as appears by the testi- 
monies of many of the fathers, particularly Origen 
and Tertullian. 

As for Christmas, there is reason to believe it 
was not observed by the Christians in the time of 
Origen, who lived near abont the middle of the third 
century ; and the reason is plain, because they could 
not fix upon the day, nor even the month. Indeed 
there were so many opinions concerning the time 
when this most important event happened, that we 
are led to believe, there were none of the primitive 
Christians who observed it before the time of Con- 
stantine the Great ; that is, they did not keep it regu- 
lar on a particular day; some churches observing 
.one, and some another, while others paid no regard 
to it at all. 

Thus we find, that almost from the beginning of 
Christianity, or at least soon after the death of the 
apostles, Easter and Whitsunday were both celebrated 
as festivals, but no notice was taken of Christmas, 
till Christianity had received a civil establishment ; 
that is, it was not observed in a general way. The 
Basilidians, a sect often mentioned in ecclesiastical 
history, were the first who observed what has been 
since called Epiphany, as the day on which Christ 
was baptized; but in the churches im general, little 
Or no notice was taken of it, because all customs, 
rites, or ceremonies, first introduced by heretics, 
were little regarded. 

Besides these festivals above-mentioned, there 
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were none others observed to the honor of the . 
blessed Jesus, nor of the Virgm Mary, nor of any 
of the apostles and evangelists, and which is very 
remarkable, it is seldoin or ever that the ancient fa- 
thers, in their writings, gave the title of saints to 
those holy persons who propagated Christianity, 
but style them simply, Peter, Paul, John, &c. for 
the title of saint was introduced long afterwards. 
But there was another sort of festival, which every 
church cominemorated annually, im memory of 
those who had suffered martyrdom for the gospel, 
and when they assembled together in their churches, 
they recited the glorious acts of their martyrs, and 
exhorted the people to imitate them in an uniform 
course of Christian duty. "Phat this was their prac- 
tice, will appear evident, when we consider that the 
truth of it is supported by the testimonies of Cy- 
prian, Jertulhan, and many others; but when it 
first took place in the church cannot well be ascer-- 
tained at this distance of time. The first instance 
we have of it, is in the epistle from the church of 
Smyrna, giving an account of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp, wherein they write, that they had ga- 
thered up his bones, or rather his ashes, and buried 
thera in a decent place, where they were to meet 
once every year, and celebrate his pious actions with 
joy. And that they might be very certain as to the day 
on which the martyr suffered, there was in each 
church a person appointed to take an account of these 
things, and to keep a faithful register of them; of 
this we have an instance in the works of Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage, who during his exile, wrote to 
his clergy, desiring them to mark down the particular 
day upon which the martyrs suffered, that so they 
might be commemorated along with the rest of ‘the 
faithful. In this ceremony they had two things in 
view, first, to animate and encourage othexs to follow 
the glorious example of those blessed martyrs, whose 
sufferings were recited to them; and secondly, to de- 
clare the veneration and respect they had for those 
Christian heroes and champions of Jesus Christ, who | 
by their martyrdoms were now freed from all their 
miseries and torment, and translated into a blessed 
and glorious immortality, and expecting the truth of 
that saying, that the day of a man’s death is better 
than the day of his birth. 

As for the place, or places, where these anniver- 
sary solemnities were performed, it was at, or near 
the tombs of the martyrs, who were usually buried, 
with the rest of the faithful, na distinct place from 
the heathens; it being their custom to inter the 
Christians by themselves, separate from the Pagans, 
accounting it an hemous crime.to mingle their sa- 
cred ashes with those of their idolatrous, and perse- 
cuting neighbours. And this was the reason why 
the Christians would run upon ten thousand hazards 
to collect the scattered members of the dead martyrs, 
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and decently to inter them in the common repository 
of the faithful. "The Christians had such respect 
to the ashes of their departed brethren who died in 
the faith, that they thought they could not do too 
much to honour them. 

If in the next place, it should be inquired, in 
what manner they spent the days appropriated for 
these festivals? the answer will be obvious. They 
did not spend them like the heathens, in riot and 
debauchery, but in religious exercises, praying that 
God would give them grace and strength to imitate 
those martyrs who had gone before them; but dur- 
ing the whole of the period we are now writing of, 
no prayers were offered to the dead. That the cir- 
cumstances related above might lead to such a prac- 
tice cannot be doubted, and the whole may serve to 
shew, that the hest means may be perverted to the 
worst of purposes. 

AAs this is a very important period in the history of 
the Christian chureh, and as much has been written 
concerning the rites and ceremonies, it is necessary 
that we should in this place, say something concern- 
ing both, because we are of opinion that too many 
confound the one with the other. 

By rites, are meant such actions as have a rela- 
tion to the circumstances or manner of worship. As 
for instance; the sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
was to be received in one manner or other, but whe- 
ther from the bishop or deacon, was the rite. Lent 
was to be observed a certain space of time, but 
whether one day, or two days, or more, though 
not exceeding three days, was the rite thereof; so 
that rites are wecessary concomitants of the circum- 
stances of divine worship, appendages to them ; but 
they cannot with propriety be called essential parts, 
because divine worship can exist without them. 

By ceremonies, we are to understand such things 
as are no way connected, either with the manner or. 
circumstances of divine worship ; but that the acts 
thereof may be performed without them. As for 
instance, in some churches they gave to persons 
whom they baptised, milk and honey, afd before they 
prayed, they washed their hands. Now both these 
actions were ceremonies, because they were not ne- 
cessary in discharging the duties of divine worship, 
unto which they had been affixed; but still those 
acts might have been performed without the assist- 
ance of such ceremonies ; for surely baptism might 
have been administered without milk or honey, 
and prayers offered up without washing of hands. 
And previous to onr entering upon a subsequent 
part of this work, it will be necessary to inquire 
how, or in what manner, such ceremonies crept into 
the Christian chureh, while it laboured under a 
state of persecution, and long before it received a 
civil establishment from the emperor Constantine 
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It is evident, that many ceremonies did creep into 
the church in the most early ages, but from the be- 
ginning it was not so; for soon after the death of 
the apostles, the church became gradually spotted 
in her doctrine, as well as in her worship ; for cor- 
ruption in doctrine, and pollution in worship, go 
hand in hand together—they are inseparable compa- 
nions. Some eminent men, in all other respects, 
are ornaments to the Christian chureh, yet were so 
weak, that they attached themselves to trifles and to 
ceremonies, upon which they laid too much stress, 
and although they did this with no evil intention, 
yet it was perverted to the worst of purposes after- 
wards. Soine made use of crosses to stir up their 
devotions, and others had recourse to many more 
insignificant ceremonies ; and this being done dur- 
ing the heat of persceution, may serve to shew that 
human nature, in its present depraved state, is just 
the same as it has been in all ages. Simplicity in 
the exterior parts of religion, willalways point out 
a divine origin in all, but when human inventions 
are once mixed with the worship of God, then the 
glorious fabric is deformed, and the purity is spotted. 

Others again were introduced through a misun- 
derstanding of some passages in the scripture ; such 
were the exorcism before baptism, and their unction 
or anointing after it, as we have already observed. 
And lastly, some of them crept in through their 
dwelling among the Pagans, who in their ordinary 
conversation, used an almost infinity of superstitions, 
and some of these Pagans, when converted to the 
Christian faith, brought along with them some of 
their innocent ceremonies, as they esteenied them to 
be, either thinking them decent and nseful to stir up 
their devotions, or to gain over more heathens, who 
were offended at the plainness and simplicity of the 
Christian worship. 

By these means, with others of a similar nature, 
many ceremonies crept imperceptibly into the church, 
of which Tertullian gives the following severe cen- 
sure: “That they are deservedly to be condemned 
as vain, because they are done withont the authority 
of any precept whatever, either of our Lord or his 
apostles; that they are not religious, but supertitious, 
affected, and constrained ; curious rather than reason- 
able, and to be abstained froni, because heathenish.” 
Such are the words of Tertullian, a learned presbyter 
of the church of Carthage, about the latter end of the 
second century, and as he was one of the most emi- 
nent writers in those primitive times of Christianity, 
much regard should be paid to him. 

But with respect to the use of the rites and_cere- 
monies hitherto mentioned, all churches were left to 
their own discretion, to follow their own custoins 
and usages, or to embrace those of others if they 
pleased; from whence it is that we find snch a 
variety of methods in their divine service. ‘Thus in 
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some churches, the communicants received the ele- 
ments from the hands of the bishop, and others 
from the hands of the deacons; some made a col- 
Jection before the sacrament, others after it; some 
kept lent one day, some two days, and others ex- 
actly forty hours. Some kept Easter on the same 
day with the Jewish passover, while others kept it 
on the Sunday followmg: amd so in many other 
things. 

* But although one church could not oblige ano- 
ther to a conformity in rites and ceremonies, yet a 
particular church or parish should enforce its own 
members to such a conformity; of which we find 
many instances m church history, and in the w rit- 
ings of the fathers, So that churches might differ 
from each other, but particular members could not 
form their own church; which serves to shew, that 
they were charitable to each other, and yet regular 
im their discipline. A bishop with the consent of 
his people might introduce a new céremoay, but uo 
imdividual was to bring in new ones, much less was 
he to foment tumults and dissentions ; which prac- 
tice is condemned by the holy apostle Paul in the 
following words, “ But if any man seems to be 
contentious, we have no such custonis, neither the 
churches of God.” 1 Cor. xi. 16. Which is as if 
the apostle had said, if men, either to shew their 
wit, or to lead and strengthen a party, will contra- 
dict what we have said, and affirm it to be, decent 
and comely, either for men to pray covered or 
women uncovered, this should silence such opposers 
that there 1s no such customs m the churches of 
God. 

When a bishop died, the w hole congregation met 
together to chuse another-in his room, “and as. there 
were presbyters and deacons after the end of the 
sccond century, Nay deacons from the beginning, so it 
was necessary, as they lived in the strietest harmony, 
that the laity, nay all the members of the church, 
whether males or females, should give their consent. 
‘There were seldom any disputes among them, for 
when ,the bishop was elected by the majority, the 
minority were obliged to submit ; that is, they were 
not to disturb the peace of the church ; for with re- 
spect to the period we are here wniting of, Christiaus 
had no cisil power to support them. When the 
people had thus elected their bishop, they pre- 
sented him to the neishbouring bishops for their 
approbation and consent, because without their con- 
currence there could be no bishop legally instituted 
or confirmed ; for as the people could not be sup- 
posed to be proper judges of their qualifications, so 
unless this method had been attended to, ignorant 
and scandalous persons might have crept imto the 
office. 

When the neighbouring bishops' had approved of 
ihe election, the next thmg to be done was to pro- 
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ceed to his ordination, which was always done in his 
own church, and by some of the neighbouring bi- 
shops, but the number has never heen ascertained ; 
for although the book called the Apostolical Canons 
says, that a bishop should be ordained by two or three 
bishops, yet that book is of no great authority ; and 
from all we can learn of ordination in the writings 
of the ancient fathers, it is evident that three generally 
attended this sacred ceremony. ‘The number, how- 
ever, was not confined to three ; for if more attended, 
it was considered as more valid and honourable. 
The ordination or consecration being over. which 
was done by imposition of hands, and a charge to 
the new bishop, lie was delivered to the cougregation 
as their shepherd or pastor, and from that time he 
took upon himseit the care of the church. The 
newly consecrated bishop sent letters to the other 
bishops in the province, intimating, that as he was 
now one of their brethren, so he. begged that they 
would co-operate with him in all things | that could pro- 
mote the prosperity of the church, and build up be- 
levers im their most holy faith. Thus a sort of har- 
mony was kept up among them, they lived as bre- 
thren of the same profession, as servants of the same 
Divine Redeemer, and heirs of the same eternal in- 
heritance. Happy for the Christian chureh, had 
this simple mcihod of ordmation continued; but 
alas! we shall find many deviations from it in the 
course of this work ; men are fond of changes, and 
such is the depravity of human nature, that we seek 
to mingle with the purity of the truth, our vaiu ima- 
ginations and carnal practices. 

The dicipline in the primitive church, was as re- 
gular, mild and simple, as ever could be devised, 
considering that the Christians hved in the midst of 
heathens, who not only sought every opportunity to 
calumuiate them, but also stirred up the eivil power 
against them, by which many pions persons were 
condemned to sufier the most excruciating tortures, 
were torn away from their fiimilies and children, 
dragged before the Romau tribunals, and at last con- 
denned to suffer the most ignommions deaths. 

As all communities must have laws for their 
government and good order, so It is necessary that 
the church of Christ shonld have the same ; for with- 
out that, every thing would be discomposed, and 


instead of regularity and order, we should have no- 


thing but anarchy and confusion. Let the Christian 
church be ever so pure in its doctrines, yet either 
offenders will creep in, or some will become obnoxi- 
ous by their refractory behaviour, who were not so 
hefore. It was therefore necessary, that some sort 
of punishment should be inflicted.on such offenders ; 

but that was ouly of a spiritual nature, carnal me- 
thods having not then been thought of. To clear 
up this point, we shall state the “following queries, 
and answer them iu the very words of those Chris- 
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tin writers, who lived before the reign of the empe- 
ror Constantine the Great. 

First, for what faults were offenders censured ? 

Secondly, who were the judges that censured ; 

Thirdly, the manner of their censures ? 

Fourthly, what these censures were ? 

Fitthly, the course that offenders took to be ab- 

solved ? 

Lastly, the manner of their absolution? 

And first, for what faults offenders were censured? 
The answer is, for heresy, schism, covetousness, 
gluttony, fornication, adultery, and for all other sins 
of a scandalous nature, which gave offence to the 
church. So zealous were the holy men in that age, 
that they would not suffer the first buds of sin to 
make their appearance, without doing all in their 
power to check them, that iniquity might be ruined 
before it had an opportunity of coming to a state of 
perfection. That which they punished with the 
greatest severity, was a sin but too common among 
them, namely apostacy from the church. ‘This was 
occasioned by the severity of persecution, when many, 
who had not been well grounded in the faith, forsook 
their sacred profession, and sacrmticed to idols. We 
have many striking instances of this im the writings 
of the primitive fathers, and the penance in such 
cases was very severe, for the person offending was 
often denied the privilege of all church ordmances, 
for upwards of three years, unless it happened that 
he was dying, and then it was necessary that he 
should give all the signs of the most genuine repent- 
ance, otherwise his absolution was not considered as 
valid, nor himself ranked among the number of the 
faithful. , 

Secondly, who were the judges before whom the 
offenders were to be tried: And by whom they were 
to be censured? The answer ts, the whale church at 
large, consisting both of the clergy and laity, not 
the bishop without the people, nor the people with- 
out the bishop, but both conjunctly constituted that 
tribunal, before which all delinquents were to be 
judged. All the power that any church enjoved, 
was derived trom the following words of Christ, and 
of which the Roman catholics have made a very ini- 
proper use. “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
wil] I build my church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. Aud [ will give unto thee, 
the keve of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt toose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.” Matt. xvi. 18. 19. Now, most of the 
ancient fathers considered the power here mentioned, 
as lodged in every particular chuich, by which we 
are to understand the whole constituent members of 
a particular congregation. Not the bishop alone, 
but the bishop and the people, for all were members 
of the same body: as for the executive power, such 
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as the pronouncing the sentence of excommunication, 
and the imposition of hands at the absolution, that 
could be performed by none but the bishop, who 
was considered as the father of his church, wuless he 
was disabled by sickness, or perhaps confined m 
prison, and then a presbyter was permitted to officiate 
in his room. 

tlaving thus considered who were the members 
of this spiritual court, we may add, that as many of 
the people were encumbered with attending on their 
secular offices, so it was necessary that the oflices of 
the church should act i their room. At first, these 
ofticers were the deacons, but when the churches be- 
gan to be enlarged, and there were more members, 
then we find that presbyters were added, and these 
i conjunction prepared all materials that were to be 
laid before the body of the people at large; when 
every thing was prepared in this manner, the con- 
gregation mét, aud the person accused, having been 
heard in his own defence, in opposition to all that 
had been objected against him ; the bishop stated the 
case to the people, by whose majority of votes, the 
whole affair was settled. 

Thirdly, with, respect to the manner of their in- 
flicting censures, it was certainly both solemn and 
simple; when compared with the actions of men 
here below. Vertullian tells us, that when divine 
worship was ended, then followed exhortation, re- 
proofs, and a divine censure; by which is meant the 
casting out of those who were considered as pn- 
worthy members. Thus, when the bishop, with 
the other church officers were met, the offender was 
called before them, but if he did not appear, this did 
not hinder_them from proceeding against him. 
However, all necessary means were used to make 
the delinquent appear, and if he did, then he was 
heard in the most calm and dispassionate manner. 
Every person present had a right to give his opinion, 
and judgment was pronounced accordingly. Befuré 
the sentence was pronounced, the bishop, or in his 
room, the preshyter, or «ny of the presbyters, ex- 
horted the faithful to use afl diligent care to avoid 
those sins or crimes, which had brought the offender 
before them, in so lamentable a condition. Then 
he addressed himself to the delinquent, putting him 
in mind of the nature of his guilt, that it was incon- 
sistent with the Christian practice, gricvous to the 
faithful, scandalous to religion, injurious to his own 
soul, and dishonourable to Gud. After this, he 
pronounced the sentence of excommunication, by 
which the offending person was cut off from the 
body of the faithtul, and declared to be im the same 
state of heathenism he was in before he embraced 
Christianity. 

Fourthly, as the chnrch itself was spiritual, so all 
her aims were of a spiritual nature, and the highest 
severities of her censures consisted in suspensions 
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and excommunications, in electing and throwing 
out scandalous and rotten members, without per- 
mittmg them to return, till they had given the most 
evident signs of sincere penitence and repentance. 
Every person east out of the church was looked upon 
as aceursed of God, a limb of satan, a member of 
the devil, and one who was consigned over to eternal 
perdition. Nay, if he died in that unhappy condi- 
tion, he was considered as one unworthy of the 
divine favour, who was excluded for ever from the 
kingdom of heaven, and given up to a state of con- 
demnation. 

Fifthly, from the nature of this dreadful sentence, 
we may be well assured, that those who had onee 
embraced Christianity, would be afraid to offend, 
and it always happened that those who were sensible 
of their guilt, became sincerely penitent. hey 
fasted, prayed, watched, and mourned, and went 
through the most severe course of mortification, till 
they were absolved, and reimstated in the favour of 
God and the church. And this leads us to consider 
the means thet offenders took to he delivered from 
that miserable state. 

They. came in the most humble manner to the 
door of the church, where they stood weeping, and 
as the faithful passed by, they prostrated themselves 
at their feet, begging their prayers to God for them. 
The behaviour of these penitents is finely expressed 
in the following extract of a letter from the church 
of Rome to St. Cyprian, bishop of the church of 
Carthage, about the middle of the third century — 
“Let them, say they, knock at the church doors, 
bnt not break them; let them come to the threshold 
of the chureh, but not pass over it; let them watch 
at the gates of the celestial tents, but armed with 
modesty, by which they may remember that they 


were deserters; let them resume the trumpet of their’ 


prayers, but not to sonnd an alarm to battle ; let 
them arm themselves with the darts of modesty, 
and re-take that shield, which by their apostacy, 
they lost; that so they be not armed against the 
church, which grieves at their misery, but against 
their adversary, the devil. A modest petition, :a 
bashful supplication, a necessary humility, an in- 
dustrious patience, will be advantageous to them ; 
let them confess their grief by their tears, and their 
sorrow and shame for their crimes by their groans.” 
This curious epistle is extant in the works of St. 
Cyprian, as it was written to him in answer to one 
he sent to the church of Rome, desiring their advice 
how he was to act towards those who had first 
relapsed, and then desired to be restored again to 
the chureh. The truth is, the persecution raged at 
that time more severely in Africa, and particularly 
at Carthage, than in any other part of the Roman 
empire; and Cyprian, havmg a numerous congre- 
gation, many of the young converts, in order to 
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avoid the fury of the pro-consuls, relapsed ‘into idola- 
try, but soon after becoming grieved for what they 
had done, desired to be fe-admitted to the church. 
They were ashamed of themselves when they beheld 
the courage and constancy of the martyrs, the forti- 
tude with which they met death under the most 
excruciating toitures, and the glorious and triumphant 
manner in which they died; and there bemg many of 
these penitents, the good bishop sought advice of his 
brethren at Rome how he was to proceed. 

How long the penitent was to continue m a state 
of mortification before he was to be re-admitted to 
the church, does not appear, nor indeed was the 
time fixed; for it differed according to the circum- 
stanees of the offence, and the will of the church. 
Some continued mm a state of penitence two years, 
aitd some more; nor could they be restored till the 
church had been fully satistied of their sincerity. 

Lastly, with respect to the form of their absolu- 
tion, When the appointed time for penance was 
expired, the penitent applied to the bishop and all 
the rest of the officers of the church, and if they 
were salisfied of his sincerity, a day was appointed 
to re-admit him, which was done in the following 
manner : 

On the appointed day for absolution, the penitent, 
or the person to be absolved, came mio the chureh, 
expressing every sign of grief aud sorrow. Te then 
presented himself before the bishop and the people, 
and made, first a confession of his sins in general, 
and then proceeded to enumerate the aggravating 
cireumstances of the offenee for which he had been 
excommunicated. ‘This confession was made with 
all the outward signs of grief, which nsually so af- 
fected the faithful, that they sympathized with him 
in mourning and weeping. As soon as confession 
was over, the person to be absolved, kneeled down 
before the bishop and the rest of the church officers, 
who laid their hands on his head and blessed him, 
by which external ceremony, the penitent was re- 
admitted to the ‘peace of the church. Such was 
some part of the discipline of thé primitive church, 
even during times when its members were sealing 
their testimony to the trath with their blood. It 
was the fear of God, the love of Christ, the love of 
one another, and above all, the glorious hope of a 
blessed immortality, that made them prefer the 
peace of the chureh to every thing. 

To what has been said concerning the discipline 
of the primitive tines, we must add that every 
chureh proceeded against offenders in their own way ; 
and although there was an unity in all the essentials 
of religion, yet they sometimes differed, withont 
breaking the unity, or becoming schismaties. 

Thus every church had an inherent right in itself, 
to be independent without the concurrence of ano- 
ther, especially in casting out offenders; but yet in 
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another sense, every church was dependant, as_be- 
ing one of the members of the whele. Thus the 
great St. Cyprian writes, “there is but one church 
of Christ, divided throughout the world, into many 
members, and one episcopacy ditfused through the 
miunerous Concourse of many bishops.” A particu- 
Jar church was not the whole chosen church of 
Christ, because it could not represent his mystical 
body, but only a part or member of the universal 
one; ard as one member of the natural body hath a 
connection with, and a regard to all the other mem- 
bers thereof, so a particular church which was but 
one member of the universal one, had respect and 
relation to the other members. This friendly and 
brotherly conncction deserves to be taken notice of, 
aud the rather, becanse it has been much misunder- 
stood by those who never spent much of their time 
in reading the primitive fathers of the Christian 
church. Besides that of every church keeping up a 
brotherly correspondence with those who were situ- 
ated at a distance, we find many instances of several 
churches meeting together, to decide on contro- 
verted points, and to regulate the discipline; and 
these meetings were called synods. During the 
first three centuries, these synods were not universal, 
but provincial ; so that in some parts, the members 
were more numerous than in others. There was 
not a fixed time for those meetings, but they were 
called according to the etreumstances of the timcs ; 
such as when they apprehended an approaching per- 
secition ; and at other times, when they wanted to 
renew their friendly associations with each other. 
"The menibers that composed them consisted of the 
bishops. some of the presbytery and deacons, and 
from cach church a deputation of the laity was sent, 
who were adinitted to sitand vote in the name of 
their brethren, and to deliver their opinions on all 
disputed points with freedom. 

If it should be asked by whose authority those 
synods were called? it is answered, by their own 
authority ; for at that time, they had no civil magis- 
trate to give them either countenance or protection 
when they met together. he first thing they did, 
was to chuse a president, which for the most part 
was one of the bishops, who had been celebrated for 
his learning, gravity, prudence, piety, and sufferings, 
in discharging the duties of his office. He was to 
to preside im the synod, to see that every question was 
calmly and fairly debated and decreed; and at the 
conclusion of the argument, to sum up what had been 
advanced on both sides, after which he collected the 
votes, and then delivered his own. 

When the president was chosen, then they entered 
upon the nature of the business that lay before them, 
which may be considered as consisting of two different 
parts: first, with respect to forcign churches ; and 
eecondly, as to the concerns of those with whom 
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they were more immediately connected. And as to 
the first, namely, concerning foreign churches, all 
they did was, to give their opinions and their advice, 
but they never dictated, because these churches wero 
not represented in their assembly. [t is true, they 
often admonished them when they thought they had 
embraced errors, or acted inconsistent with the 
nature of their sacred profession, that they might 
bring them to a sense of the truth; this was done in 
such a friendly and affectionate manner, that the 
advice had generally the desired effect. But with 
respect to those churehes whom they represented, 
all their decrees were binding and obligatory, because 
it was chiefly on their account that they were coti- 
vened together. 

Various were the reasons for their meeting to- 
gether; but in general it was to regulate the whole 
system of ehurch discipline within their own respec- 
tive jutisdictions. ‘They consulted about the dis- 
cipline, government, and polity of their churches, 
and what means were most cxpcdient and proper for 
their peace, unity, and order; which by their common 
consent they enacted and decrced, to be observed 
by all the faithful of those churches whom they 
did represent. That this was their practise, will 
he freely acknowledged by all those who have read 
the fathers of the three first centuries; and although 
many of their decrees could not be so well preserved, 
as those of the synods that met after the time of 
the emperor Constantine, yet by the following 
decrees of a synod that met at Carthage, about the 
aniddle of the third century, and in which St. Cyprian 
presided, it will appear, that all their meetings were 
for the good of the church, and to promote the 
happiness, temporal and spiritual, of every member 
thereof. 

"The first decree was, “That although an offen- 
der had not endured the whole time of penance, 
yet if he was very sick and in danger of death, 
he was to be absolved.” 

Secondly, “That at the approach of a persecution, 
penitent offenders should be restored to the 
peace of the church.” 

Thirdly, “That penance should rot be hastily 
passed over, nor should absolitions be too 
speedily or rashly given.” 

Fourthly, “That all lapsed and apostate clergy- 
men, should, upon their repentanee, be only 
admitted to communion as laymen, and be 
never more capable of discharging or peforming 
any office in the church.” 

And lastly, “That no clergyman should be the 
trustec of a last will or testament.” 

We might transcribe many others of these decrees, 
but the above may serve to shew upon what princi- 
ples and with what views these holy men met 
together; which leads us to censider two things, 
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yiz. first, the lives of the Christians in those ages ; 
and secondly, the extent of the promulgation of 
Christianity, before the reign of the emperor Con- 
stantine the Great. 

And first, with respect to the lives of the primi- 
tive Christians, the whole may be comprised in 
what was said of them by the heathens; “ Behold 
how they love each other; and this love for each 
other was not confined to times of prosperity ; but 
it displayed itself in the clearest light, and in the 
strongest colours, when life itself was im danger.” 

At first, the Christians, as followers of our Divine 
Redeemer, were called by several odious names, 
such as Nazarenes, because Christ lived at Nazareth. 
‘They were for similar reasons, called Gallileans, and 
under that: name they were always mentioned by 
Julian the apostate emperor. The Pagan priests 
used to call them Atheists, because they ridiculed 
the worship of their gods. 

But this was not all, for because Christ and his 
disciples wrought miracles, the Pagan priests said it 
was by the power of magic, and therefore stirred up 
the populace against them as impostors aud magici- 
ans. But notwithstanding all these instances of 
malice, and many more, that might be added, yet 
the Christians always called themselves by some of 
those names which had a relation to the divine attri- 
butes. Thus they sometimes called themselves 
temples of the Holy Ghost, or temples of God, allud- 
ing to the purity of their lives; and at other times, 
they were called by each other, men of understanding, 
because, that despising all the trifling things of this 
world, they made choice of that religion which could 
alone secure their eternal happiness, notwithstandin 
what they might suffer here below. 

However, Christian was the name they boasted 
of more than any, and this we find was first given 
them at Antioch, for before that time, as they hved 
together in harmony, so the heathens and the Jews, 
out of derision, called them brethren, Ensebius has 
related a most remarkable anecdote, concerning one 
Sanctus, a deacon belonging to the church of Vienna, 
who suffered under the emperor Marcus Antoninus. 
‘his Sanctus, being put to the rack, and examined 
hy the pro-consul, concerning his name, his country, 
his city and his quality ; his answer to all these ques- 
tions was, “F ama Christian.” ‘This he said was 
to him both name, city and kindred, nor could his 
perseeutors extort any other answer from him. 

The first churches distinguished themselves in 
ithe most remarkable manner, by their prudence, 
piety and virtue. They madea proper use of all 
temporal things so far as their families were con- 
cerned in the enjoyment of them, and that they might 
imitate the character of their Divine Redeemer, they 
not only forgave their enemies, but they also prayed 
for them, and in distress relieved their wants; but 
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all these good actions and many more that might be 
mentioned, could not screen them from the most 
cruel persecutions. 

The Jews were the first and the most inveterate 
enemies of the Christians, for as they had crucified 
the Lord of Glory, so they did not think it any 
crime to persecute his followers. ‘Fhis they con- 
tinned to do so long as they had power, and when 
after that power was taken from them, they used to 
accomplish their hellish purposes by means far more 
diabolical than open violence. ‘They preferred false 
accusations agaist them to the pro-consuls of the 
provinces, endeavouring to make them believe that 
the Christians were enemies to the emperors, and 
this occasioned the martyrdom of many of the faith- 
ful. The same Jews reproached them with idleness, 
and being a useless race of people, and they charged 
them with treason, because they called Chnist their 
king. ‘They affirmed that in celebrating their sacred 
mysteries, they killed a child and eat of its flesh, and 
these falsehoods were believed by the heathens. But 
the lives of the Christians in the most striking man- 
ner, refuted all those calumnies, and the more they 
were depressed, the more conspicuous for virtue and 
piety did their characters shine. ‘This will appear 
evidently, if we attend to the following passages in 
the famous letter written by Pliny the younger, to 


the emperor ‘Trajan, sometime between the years 


of 


103 and 105, and this was either before the death’ 


of John the Evangelist, or at least within two of; 4 


three years after it, according to Eusebius and alk + 


the ancient ecclesiastical writers. . 

The persecution having raged violently in the 
Lesser Asia, during part of the reign of the ¢mperor 
Trajan, who in many other respects was a man of 
humanity and benevolence, Pliny the younger, a 
iearned lawyer, was sent to govern the provinces of 
Pontus and Cythymia. Finding many of the Chris- 
tians daily dragged before his tribunal, he was at a 
loss how to act, and therefore wrote the following 
epistle to the emperor. 

“1 take the liberty, Sir, to give yon an account of 
every difficulty which arises to me. 1 have never 
been present at the examinations of the Christians, 
for which reason | know not what questions have 
been put to them, nor in what manner they have been 
punished. My behaviour towards those who have 
been accused to me, has been thus: I have mterro- 
gated them, in order to know whether they were 
really Christians. When they have confessed it, 1 
have repeated ihe question two or three times, threat- 
ening them with death if they did not renounce this 
religion. ‘Those who persisted in their confession 
that they were Christians, have been by my order led 
to punishment. 1 have even met with some Roman 
citizens infected with this phrenzy, whom in regard 
to their quality, 1 have set aside from the rest, in 
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order to send them to Rome. ‘These persons de- 
clare, that their whole crime, if they are guilty, cou- 
sists in this: "That on certain days they assemble to- 
gether before sun-rising, to sing alternately the praises 
of Christ, whom they call God, and to oblige them- 
selves by their religious rites, not to be guilty of theft 
or adultery, to observe inviolably their word, and to 
be faithful in the discharge of every trust reposed in 
them. ‘This information has obliged me farther to 
put to the rack two of their women servants whom 
they call deaconnesses, but E could learn nothing 
more from thein, then that the superstition of these 
people, is as ridiculous as their attachment to it is 
prodigious.” 

In auswer to this famous epistle, Trajan, the em- 
peror sent another to Pliny, desiring him uot to 
suffer any persons whatever to give informations 
against the Christians, but if it should happen that 
any of these Christiaus were to come voluntarily into 
the forum or common-hall of justice, and declare 
themselves to be Christians while no information was 
lodged against them, then they were to be put to 
death. From this circumstance it appears that many 
of the primitive Christians were imprudently for- 
ward in confessing themselves to be Christians, and 
this will always happen where an intemperate zeal 
gets the better of prudence. 

There is still extant a vindication of the Christians, 
pronounced by the mouth of a heathen. This was 
‘ a letter written to the states of Asia, who had ac- 
cused the Christians of being the cause of several 
earthquakes which had happened im that part of the 
world. It was written im the year 152, by the em- 
peror Antoninus, and in it he advised the governors 
to take great care, lest m punishing those whom they 
called Atheists, meaning the Christians, they should 
make them more obstinate than before, instead of 
changing their opmions; since their religion taught 
them to suffer with pleasure and resignation for tbe 
sake of their God. As for the earthquakes which 
had happened, he told them, that they themselves 
were always discouraged, and sunk under such mis- 
fortunes, whereas the Christians never discovered 
more cheerfulness and confidence in God, than upon 
such occasions. He coneluded by telling them, that 
he would not have the Christians injured, for al- 
though they did not worship the gods of the empire, 
yet they had a god of their own, and that they were 
a peaceable, inotfensive people. 

Such were the sentiments of one of the greatest 
plulosophers, and wisest emperors, that ever go- 
verned Rome; but notwithstanding the mildness of 
his government, yet the persecution raged violently, 
owing to the. wickedness of the pro-cousuls, who 
did many things in the absence of the emperor, to 
which he had never given his consent. It is not a 
difficult matter to discover the cause which promoted 
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the persecution of the Christians, during the first 
three centuries. "The pumty of their morals, the in- 
noceney of their lives, and above all, thar love of 
each other, totally opposite to the heathens, was 
doubtless one of the most powerful motives of the 
public aversion. To this may be added, the many 
calummes spread abroad concerning them by their 
enemies, particularly the Jews which occasioned so 
strong a prejudice against them, that the Pagans 
condemned them unheard, and without so much as 
making the least inquiry concerning the truth of the 
accusation, or giving them an opportunity to defend 
theinselves. 

To this may be added, their worshipping Jesus 
Christ as God, which was expressly contrary to the 
fundamental laws of the empire, which forbad any 
god to be worshipped, that had not becn achuow- 
ledged by the senate. The Christian doctrine was 
despised by the profligate Nomaus, as well as by the 
superstitious Jews, and when we consider how cor- 
tupt both were in their sentiments, and profligate im 
their lives, we need not be much surprised; for 
wickedness has been an enemy to piety ever since the 
fall of man. 

That the primitive Christians believed the same 
doctrine, with respect to faith and duty, as taught 
in the sacred scriptures, except in some rites and 
ceremonies, will appear to any one from what we 
have already written, and we shall here give a short 
abridgment of it in the words of Pollio, a Christian 
martyr, who suffered for the truth, 304. ‘This 
Polho was a lector or reader in the church of Cibales, 
in Pannonia, and was accused before the governor 
Probus, because he derided the gods of wood, and 
stone, which the heathens adored. Bemg brought 
before the judge, he confessed that he was a CLris- 
tian, and one of those, who, im spite of tortures, 
would persist in his fidelity to the eternal King, and 
in obedience to the holy commands which Jesus 
Christ had left him. Probus, upon this, demanded 
to know what those commands were; to whom 
Pollio replied, “These commands are they which 
teach us, that there is but one God m heaven; that 
images made of wood and stone cannot be called 
sods; that we must correct our faults by repentance, 
and persevere inviolably in the good we have em- 
braced; that virgins who mamtam their purity, are 
advanced to ahigh rank ; that married women ought 
to preserve their conjugal chastity, and attend to the 
education of their children; that mastery ought to 
rule over their servants with mildness and good- 
nature; that servants ought to acquit then:selves of 
their duty, rather from motives of love than fear ; 
that we ought to be obedient to the enil power im 
every thing that is just; that we ought to reverence 
our parents, love our friends, and forgive our ene- 
mies; we must be tcuder and affectionate to all our 
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fellow subjects, humane to strangers, charitable to 
the poor, and live in peace with all men; that we 
must do no injury to any one, and suffer with pati- 
ence the wrongs others do to us; that we must 
bestow our goods with liberality, and not covet those 
of others; and that he shall live eternally, who, in 
the defence of his faith despises a momentary death, 
which is the utmost you can inflict.” Pure and 
heavenly as these sentiments were, yet they did nop 
please Probus, the governor, who ordered Pollio to 
be chained to a stake, and bumied to death. 

We shall here subjoin the famous story concerning 
the Christian legion in the army of the emperor 
Marcus Aureltus, and we the rather do it, hecause 
it was not invented by Christians, but attested by 
heathen authors. That prince, having led his forces 
against a people on the north of the Danube, was 
surrounded by the enemy, and hemmed in, in a place 
where they could not procure any water. The 
Romans were greatly embarrassed, and being pressed 
by the enemy, were obliged to continue under aris 
exposed to the violent heat of the sun, when, on 2 
suddcu, the clouds gathered, and the rain fell in 
great abundance. ‘The soldiers received the water 
in their bucklers and helinets, and satisfied both 
themselyes and their horses. 

The enemy presently after attacked them, and so 
great was the advantage they had over them, that 
the Romans must have been totally defeated, had 
not heaven once more interposed in their favour, by 
sending a dreadful storm of hail, lightning and rain, 
which falling upon the enemy, obliged them to 
retreat. It was found afterwards, that one of the 
Jegions, which consisted wholly of Christians, had, by 
their prayers, which they offered upon their knees 
before the battle, obtained this favour from heaven ; 
and from this event that legion was surnamed the 
Thundering Legion. Some have denied the Chiris- 
tians this honour, but it ought to be remembered, 
that the emperor in one of his edicts, acknowledged, 
that they were the procuring cause of his victory 
over the enemy; and perhaps God inmterposes more 
for his people than some are aware of. 

Having said so much concerning the purity of 
the Christian doctrine, and the piety of its professors, 
we shall now, in the second place, proceed to in- 
quire into the universality of its promulgation before 
the time of the Emperor Constantine the Great; 
and this is the more necessary, because whatever 
progress it made during a state of persecution, was 
wholly owing to diviie means; whereas, when it 
received the sanction of the civil power, things took 
a very different turn. Compulsion was used instead 
of persecution, and many of the heathens were 
forced to acknowledge the truth of what they did 
not believe. 

The apostle Paul (see Rom. x. 18.) says, “ their 
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sound went into all the earth, and their words unto 
the ends of the world.” ‘This las generally been 
considered, as intimating, that the religion of Christ 
had been tanght throughout all the provinces of 
the Roman empire; and that it was so, is evident 
from the testimonies of the heathens themselves, 
For notwithstanding the violence of persecution, 
the Christian religion daily gained ground; and we 
are assured, that im the third century, there were 
Christians in all the public offices under the Pagan 
emperors; and they were to be found in the camp, 
in the senate, in the palace, and mdeed every where 
but in the heathen temples. Provinces, cities, towns, 
islands, and villages, were filled with them; men, 
women and children, -even those of the highest rank 
thought it an honour to embrace the faith ; msomuch 
that the heathen priests made heavy complaints that 
the revenues of thejr temples daily decreased, and 
that unless a stop was put to the propagation of this 
new doctrine, they would be totally rumed. Nav, 
"Tertullian boldly deciared, that were the Christians 
to find an unknown country to retire to, the Roman 
cmpire would be left a solitary desert. 

We have a list of upwards of twenty churches 
established during the times of the apostles, aud un- 
doubtedly cach of these churches added twenty 
more to the number. But yet, extensive as the 
Roman empire was, the gospel was not confined to 
it; for according to the testimonies of both heathens 
and Christians, it was preached in the most distant 
parts of the world where the Roman name was not 
so much as known. In the East-Indies, in Arabia, 
in Ethiopia, in the interior parts of Africa, and in 
many other places, the name of Christ was known, 
and his gospel believed long before the end of the 
second century. ‘Tertullian, who lived aboutthe end 
of the second, and beginning of the third century, tells 
us, that the gospel of Christ was preached in the bar- 
barous island of Britain, which the Romans could 
never subdue. Now as the Romans had long before 
subdued all that part of Lritain which lies south of 
Northumberland, so by the barbarous island must 
be meant either Scotland or treland, or both; for it 
was customary with the Romans to call all those bar- 
barians whom they could not subdue. And thus, if 
the Christian religion made its way among the inha- 
bitants of those parts of Britain and Ireland, which 
were never subject to the Roman yoke, may we not 
suppose, that it did the same in other parts of the 
world; certainly we may; and that the power of 
God might shine conspicuous, all these events took 
place before the aid of the civil magistrate was either 
asked for or obtained. 

Had not this been the case in those early ages, all 
the ancient prophecies would have been rendered as 
it were abortive; for it had been foretold, that the 
Messiab should be a light to lighten the Gentiles ; 
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that he should come to give salvation to all the ends 
of the earth; that he should be the desire of all na- 
tions; nay, that he should satisty the desires of all 
nations; and that even the heathens beiug converted 
should as an obedient people, be willing i iu the day 
of his power. Now as these expressious are gene- 
ral, and as the Roman empire did not extend over 
all the heathen world, so the gospel must have been 
preached in countries with which they were entirely 
unacquainted ; of this many vestiges are daily disco- 
vered by our modem travellers ; ; for although almost 
all mankind have corrupted their ways, yet it does 
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not import, but they were once well acquainted 
with the truth. Lor the whole, that has been said, 
we may draw the following conclusion, that in gene- 
ral the gospel was preached throughout the greatest 
part of the world, loug before the reign of Coustan- 
tine the Great; aud although in many places the 
knowledge of it is lost, yet we have the greatest 
reason to believe, and a well-grounded hope to 
expect, that before the coming of our Lord, it will 
rise triumphant above every opposition, and shine 
gloriously, till it is swallowed up in eternity. 


ACCOUNT OF THE HERESIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH BEFORE 
THE REIGN OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 
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sity was a just observation of a wise man, that if no 
gemine com was to be found in the world, there 
would not be any temptations for men to counterfeit 
it; and to this we may add, that unless truth had 
been promulyated, many errors would have remained 
unknown. ‘Lhe promulgation of the Christian re- 
ligion, was the most memorable event that ever took 
place ou the theatre of this lower world; and as it 
was new and mysterious, we need uot be surprised 
to find, that many persons embraced it in an exter- 
nal way, whose hearts were strangers to its purity ; 
nor did they chuse to comply with that selt-demial 
and mortification, which must ever distinguish the 
followers of Jesus from all others. Of this we have 
a remarkable instance in the Acts of the Apostles, 
chapter 8, where we are told, that .Peter having 
preached the gospel to the people of Samaria, oue 
Simon, commonly called Simon Magus, professed to 
believe the gospel, and was baptized : but no sooner 
had he seen the wonderful signs aud miracles which 
accompamed the doctrime of the apostles, then he 
offered money to Peter, in order to be endowed with 
the same power; this shewed that his heart was cor- 
rupted, and that he had only embraced the name of 
the Christian religion, and satisfied himself with the 
shadow, while he was a stranger to the substance. 
All the ancient writers im the Christian church 
acknowledge, that this Simon was the first who 
broached heresy; and he even weut up and down 
the world propagating his notions, or rather his 
blasphemies. Several stories have been told con- 
cerning him, but many of these are not to be credited ; 
for although there can remain no donbt that he 
was a bad man, yet it will never serve the cause of 
truth to call him worse than he was. He gave Bt: 
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that he himself was the Messiah, and the eternal 
God; aud having gathered together a vast number 
of disciples, he sent them imto different provinces, 
where they preverted many professing Christians 
from the faith, by teaching them the most horrid 
blasphemies, which gave muchi offence to the real 
Christians, who in consequence thereof, were accu- 
sed of teaching notions they abhorred. 

Many of those heretics observed the same cere- 
momies as the catholic Christians, and had_ their 
places of worship, or rather blasphemy ; others had 
no places of worship at all, and some were so few in 
number, that they were confined to particular places; 
we shall therefore proceed to treat of them in 
the most regular manner, by laying before the 
reader all we “have had transmitted to us concerning 
them. 

The Abeliavs, or Abelonians, were a very re- 
markable seet of heretics, who lived somewhere 
near Hlippom Africa, but were extinct long before 
St. Anstin was bishop of the church in that ¢ city. 

They permitied a man to marry one woman, bnt 
they were not to have any carnal knowledge of their 
wives. They pretended to regulate marriage on the 
footing of the terrestrial paradise, when Adam and 

ive lived together ina state of imocency before the 
fall. For as Adam and Eve were only, according 
to their notions, united in heart, so they belicved 
that they were to be so also, chon considering 
that our first parents were scnt into the world to 
propagate their species. "They said, that as Abel 
was married and had no children, so it was probable 
he never knew his wife. But here was a double ab- . 
surdity ; for first they did not know from any part 
of the sacred seriptures, that Abel was ever married, 
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and supposing he had been married, which is not 
in the least impropable, yet how should they know 
whether he had chiltren, secing we read nothing 
concerning them. 

When a man and a woman entered into this un- 
natural society, they adopted two children, a boy 
anda girl, who were to inherit their goods, on 
condition of their marrying on the same terms, and 
living together without carnally knowing each other. 
We never read of this sect but in the writings of St. 
Austin, and probably they were but of short conti- 
nuance; foras Mr. Bayle justly observes, it was 
offering too great a violence to nature to command a 
man and woman to live together, and have all things 
in common, except that which was one of the ends, 
and a principal one, of marriage, to propagate their 
species, and bring up children as useful meimbers 
of society. 

Adamites were another set of heretics, who sprang 
up about the middle of the second century. ‘Their 
founder was one Prodicus, a disciple of Caprocra- 
tes, and they assumed the title of Adamites, from 
imitating Adam’s nakedness before the fall. They 
imagined themselves as innocent as Adam was be- 
fore the fall, and therefore they met together in all 
their public assemblies naked ; asserting that Christ 
had restored them to a state of innocence, anil that 
marriage was in all respects unnecessary. When 
any among them were guilty of crimes, they called 
him by the name of Adam, and drove him out of 

“paradise, by which they meant, they drove him out 
of their own society. St. Epiphanius says, they 
met together to satiate their most beastly lusts ; and 

» Clemens Alexandrinus says, that when their candles 
were put out, they fell to the most promiscuous co- 
pulation. ‘They renounced all humanity, they fed 
together like beasts, but with some remaining sparks 
of shame, they fled to hide theniselves when they 
sawa human being approach. Some of them re- 
turned again into society, when they could no longer 
live without a connection with it ; but then they put 
on the habits of madmen to shew their contempt of 
glory, and make the vulgar believe. that they were 
something more than human. ‘They eat im public- 
houses, went into the public baths, and mixed _pro- 
miscuously with every company; but it is related, 
that they were guilty of unnatural crimes, for to the 
men they were men, and to the women they were 
women. ‘These heretics became obnoxious to the 
civil power, andas their horrid abominations could 
not, like Christian virtue, support them ina day of 
trial, so they were soon brought back to Paganism. 
It is true, the same heresy was revived by one Pi- 
card, a native of Flanders, in the fifteenth century, 
who retired with his followers to the mountains of 
Bohemia, and they were at last seized at Amster- 
dam. It may net be improper to add in this place, 
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that the Roman catholics have called this Picard a 
Protestant, although he lived before the Reforma- 
tion, and the Protestants im their turn have called 
him a Roman catholic. ‘The truth is, he was nei- 
ther the one nor the other; but only a mad-hrained 
enthusiast, who, knowing nothing of the principles 
of religion, sought to invent a new one. 

About the latter end of the reign of the emperor 
Constantine, there was a sect called Aerians, and 
ranked among the number of heretics, but seem- 
ingly with very little propriety. The truth is, these 
people only differed from the established churches, 
in asserting that no clergyman was superior to ano- 
ther. They likewise taught, that it was unlawful 
for the clergy to marry; nay, they went so far as 
not to admit any into their communion, unless they 
were unmarried. ‘This sect did not continue long, 
for it cannot be supposed that a whole society of 
people can exist long without marrying, nor is it 
either natural or reasonable they should.—It was 
thought proper to mention them in this place, in 
order, to distinguish them from the Arians, there be- 
ing almost a similarity in the name. 

Ariamsm, was asect that spread itself through 
many parts of the world, and took its rise in the fol- 
lowing manner; Arius, a presbyter of the church of 
Alexandria in Egypt, and who, being a man of 
some abilities, spent much of his time in disputing 
concerning controverted points in religion. Some 
of the ecclesiastical historians say, that he first op- 
posed the orthodox, because he had setdimself up as 
acandidate for the bishopric of Alexandria, and 
lost his election. Whatever truth maybe in this, 
and in some other things related concerning him, 
cannot be well known at this distance of time, only 
that his notions created much disturbance in the 
church, and he happened to live at a time when 
controversy was more attended to than practical 
duties. 

Alexander, the person who had succeeded in the 
election of bishop in opposition to Arius, preached 
frequently on the doctrine of the Trinity, and in his 
discourses asserted, that there was but one substance 
in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that the 
three persons in the Trinity were but one. This gave 
Arius an opportunity of opposing him ; and, having 
taken a school, he tanght his disciples that there was 
atime when the Sou was not created; that he was 
like the angels, liable to commit sin; that being 
united to human flesh, he supplied the place of a 
human soul, and consequently was subject to pains 
and all sorts of sufferings in the same manner as 
men. 

At first the bishop used all the means he could 
think of to reclaim him from his errors, but that 
proving ineflectual, he and his followers were, at a 
couucil or synod of one hundred bishops of Egypt 
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and Lybia, degraded from their orders, and excom- 
municated ont of the church. 

The many disputes occasioned by the heresy of 
Arius, created so much disturbance m the church, 
that the eniperor Constantine the Great found him- 
self under the disagreeable necessity of interposing 
between the contending parties. ‘That illustrious 
emperor, who not only wished the peace and happi- 
ness of the church, but likewise regarded the cha- 
racters of ministers of the gospel, used to say, that 
if he saw a bishop commit a crime, he would shut his 
eyes. It was, therefore, reasonable to believe, that 
such a sovereign would be affected when he found 
so many contentions aristag among the followers of 
the blessed Jesus, that the heathens derided them, 
and even hoped their religion would soon destroy 
itself. 

It was to remedy these disorders that Constantine 
the Great called the tirst general council of Nice in 
Bithyna, at which were present three hundred and 
eighteen bishops, from all parts of the empire, be- 
sides a vast number of other church officers, and 
amongst these bishops were several from Britain. 
‘This council summoned Arius to appear before them, 
which he did, and boldly supported his opinions; 
but the sentence of excommunication pronounced 
against him by Alexander, was contirmed. To this 
was added a decree of the emperor, excluding him 
and all his followers from places, either ecclesiastical 
or civil; and, at the same time, they were condenmed 
to perpetual banishment. 

But this severity did not last long; for in about 
three years afierwards, all the Arian bishops were 
restored to their sees, and Aris himself was recalled 
also. Being permitted to wait on the emperor, he 
presented him with a confession of his faith, so art- 
fully drawn up, that Constantine was satisfied ; 
which so enraged Athanasius, then advanced to the 
bishopric of Alexandria, that he refused to admit 
him and his followers. ‘The Arians, equally enraged, 
made interest at court, and having many friends 
there, Athanasins was sent into banishment ; but still 
the church of Alexandria refused to admit Arius. 

This induced him once more to apply to the 
empcror, to whom he presented a second confession 
of his faith, drawn up in more modest terms than 
the first; and Constantine was so well pleased with 
it, that he ordered Alexander, the bishop of Constan- 
tinople, to admit him into his church the neat day, 
but the mglit before this was to take place, Arius 
died. 

‘There have been many different accounts of his 
death transmitted to us, and all contradictory to each 
other. His enemies say, that going to the necessary 
to ease nature, all his bowels gushed out as a just 
judgment of God upon him for his impicty and he- 
resy. Other accounts say, that he was spent with 
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the fatigue of travelling, so that he capired soon after 
he arrived at the palace of the eniperor. fis fol- 
lowers, however, have advanced, that he was mur- 
dered by some of the orthodox party; but all these 
accounts being so contradictory, we shall leave them 
to be cleared up when the Lord our Redeemer shall 
come to judge the world in righteonsness ; for it is 
invidious to reflect on any body of people, 1mless we 
had sufficient proof of their guilt, and im many cases, 
Christians should endeavour to extennate, rather than 
aggravate eres. 

But this heresy did not die with the author of it; 
it was countenanced by many of the emperors after 
Constantine the Great. ‘There were many disputes 
between the orthodox and the Arians, for although 
Athanasius was recalled from his eaile, yet this did 
not cool the violence of persecution. ‘They conti- 
nued to excommunicate and anathematize cach 
other; but we hear little of Arianism after the end 
of the seventh century. In their sentiments they 
acknowledged one God the Father; that the Son 
was a created being ; and that the Holy Ghost was a 
ray or emulation of the Deity. Miuchacl Servetus, a 
Spanish physician, revived this heresy about the time 
of the Reformation, for which he was burnt alive at 
Geneva, but his followers were few im number. ‘The 
Anians, notwithstanding their denial of the divinity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, yet acknowledged that 
there was a necessity for an atonement, in order to 
reconcile sinners to an offended God. ‘They did not, 
however, consider, that no atonement can be made, 
unless the Redeemer is equal in dignity to the per- 
son who has been offended; and as God ts infinite 
in all his ¢lorious attributes, so it was necessary that 
the satisfaction should be equal to the guilt. So 
far as we can learn, there is net im the world at this 
day, a collective body of people who profess theni- 
selves to be Arians, but there are many among the 
different denominations of Protestants who believe, 
that Christ was no more than a created being. llow 
they can trust for salvation to a created being, we 
leave themselves to judge. 

In the primitive ages, the Arians divided them- 
selves into so many branches, that it is almost im- 
possible to find out all theirnames. We shall, how- 
ever, take nutice of such as have heen, without any 
sort of dispute, transmitted to us. The first division 
of them, or rather the first subordinate sect, was the 
Semi-Arians, so called, because they pretended to 
differ a little from Arius im sentiucut concerning the 
‘Trinity, by using more modest expressions, but in 
reality there was no difference ; tor when every thing 
came to be considered, their notions in effect were 
the same. ‘They maintained that Christ was not of 
the same substance with the father, but of a sub- 
stance like him, so that aecording to what they 
taught, he was no more than a created being. It 
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does not appear, from any thing we read in ecclesi- 
astical history, how long this sect continued, but 
probably as long as professed Arianism itself, 

The next sect of the Arians was called Anomo- 
neans, that is, Pure Arians, because they opposed the 
Semi-Arians, and pretended that they’ were the only 
genuine followers of Arius himself. Like him they 
denied the divinity of Christ, and refused to pay 
divine honours to him. They condemned the Semi- 
Arians, for teaching that Christ was of the same 
substance with the Father, they themselves declaring 
that he was.of a different substance, and that he was 
liable to corruption, so that upon the whole there 
could not be much difference between them and the 
original Arians. 

Endoxus, bishop of Constantinople, who had been 
educated under Lucian the martyr, instituted a new 
sect of Arians, who, from him, were called Eudoxi- 
ans. This Eudoxus being a man of an enterprising 
disposition, and some talents, undertook the defence 
of Arius, and made some refinements on his doctrine, 
which created him such a number of friends, that he 
was elected bishop of Germanicia, in Syria, by the 
Arian party. He opposed the doctrine of the Trinity 
in the grand council of Antioch 341, and afterwards 
in the council of Sardica, Sirmiunm, and Selicucia. 
The emperor Constantine the Great, appointed him 
archbishop of Constantinople, and.after the death of 
Arius, he became the head of -his party, and his 
followers were.called Eudoxians. 

Eunomeans, another branch of the Arian heretics, 
took its rise soon after the time.of Arius himself, and 
was first founded by Eunomius, bishop of Cyzicus, 
who had been originally in the army, but afterwards 
applied himself to the study of divinity. Having 
placed himseif under the direction of some Arian 
teachers, he soon imbibed their sentiments, and op- 
posed the orthodox party with all the severity of 1m- 
merited abuse, one Etius, having given him all the 


instructions he could, and this Etius was not only a 


sheretic, but also a person of an immoral character. 

This Eumonius became such an encmy to the 
orthodox, by inveighing continually against them, 
that the emperor caused him to be banished, but the 
s\rians procured liis recal, and he was afterwards 
treated with the highest honours. These people 
differed in very few points from the original Arians, 
only that they re-baptized all those who entered into 
their communion, a thing much attended to by all 
the ancient heretics. 

‘Another sect or party of these Arians was called 
Eusebians, from Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, 
and atterwards bishop of Constantinople, who, about 
the year $25, became a most zealous opposer of the 
orthodox. As he had the reputation of a man of 
learning, the emperor Constantine the Great treated 
43m with so much respect, that for some time he 
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favoured the Arians. Afterwards, at the instigation 
of the Catholic bishops, he was banished, but the 
Arians had interest sufficient to get him re-called, 
and he became the declared enemy of Athanasius, 


_ bishop of Alexandiia, who opposed the Arians with 
‘more virulence than any other of the Christian fa- 


thers. 

After the death of Constantine the Great, this. Eu- 
sebius prevailed with his son Constantins to , patro- 
nize the Arians, and in 341, a council, by: the em- 
peror’s orders, was assembled at Antioch, which 
declared the Arian heresy to be the established 
religion of the empire. _ 

Macedonius, bishop of Constaniinople, was the 
inventor of another sect of Ariaus, after the reign of 
the emperor Constantine the Great. He governed 
the church in a very tyrannical manner, and he was 
so superstitious, that he caused the bones of Con- 
stantine the Great to be removed from the church of 
the holy apostles, to the church of Acasius the mar- 
tyr, which occasioned great tumults among the 
people, and many persons lost their lives. 

‘This person, Macedonius, had been formerly de- 
posed by the council of Constantinople, and it was 
generally supposed that he became a, heretic from 
resentment. He not only denied the divimty of 
Christ, buthe also exclaimed bitterly against all 
those who worshipped the Holy Ghost. He even 
went so far as to declare, that the Holy Ghost was 
no more than a mere created being, dependent npon 
the will of the Almighty, in the same manner as 
men are. His followers made great pretensions to 
superior sanctity, and were very austere in their 
lives, which induced many unthinking people to 
embrace their doctrine, and live according to their 
rules. Most of those bishops who were dissatisfied 
with subscribing to the Apostles’ Creed, joined them- 
selves to this heresy, and such was its prevalence for 
some time, that it spread over, and procured great 
respect in the Christian world. 

Maritianus, bishop of Nicomedia, a man posses- 
sed of great riches, spent vast sums of moncy in or- 
der to propagate this doctrine, and yet it docs not 
appear that ever it made any great figure in the 
world. Athanasius exerted himself in writing against 
it, and it was condemned by the bishops in_ several 
councils. 

The Pholinians were another branch of the Ari- 
ans, about the time of Constantine the Great, and 
followers of Pholinus, who was bishop of Sirmich, 
in Pannonia; for the church was so distracted at 
that Gine with different sorts of heresies, that those 
who loved the-truth, scarce knew where to meet with 
a faithful friend. 

This Pholinus had been advanced to the dignity 
of bishop, through the interest of the Arians, who 
were at that time very powerful. But not content 
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with denying the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


he even went so far as to declare in his writings, | 


that God was not immense, for which he was dis- 
earded by the Arians, and excommunicated in the 
council held at Milan, 346. There were many 
other sects among the Arians; but of such short 
duration, and so msignificant while they existed, that 
little more need be said concerning Arianism. 

Gnosties were another set of heretics, and accord- 
ing to Epiphanius, Simon Magus was their first 
founder. They pretended to the highest degrees of 
picty, and gave ont that they were divinely mspired. 
Like some of the heathens in the East Indies, they 
acknowledged two superior beings or principles, a 
good and abad. ‘They supposed consistent with the 
rest of their unintelligible notions, that there were 
eight degrees in heaven, and each of them governed 
bya different prince. ‘The prince who resided in 
the seveuth heaven, they called Sabaoth, and believed 
that he created the six heavens below him, and that 
the earth with all things in it were the works of his 
hands, They said, that this prince or god, was 
formed in the shape of a hog ; and this gave rise to 
the report among the heathens, that the Christians, 
worshipped the head ofa hog. hi the eighth heaven, 
they placed the Supreme god of all; but he was 
considered in the masculine and feminine gender. 
They denied that Christ was born of the Virgin 
Mary, or that he suffered except in vision ; and yet, 
at the same time, they acknowledged that he was 
the Messiah promised of old by the prophets. With 
respect to the Old ‘Testament, they embraced such 
parts of it as suited their own notions, believing, 
that some parts of it were written by divine inspira- 
tion, and some not. Iu the New Testament, they 
rejected both the Hpistles to Timothy, because they 
are expressly condemned in them; and in general, 
they condemned the greatest part of divine Revela- 
tion. Men and women lived in common together, 
without any regard to decency or modesty ; and it is 
generally believed, that the apostle Jude alludes to 
them, in the latter part of his epistle. They denied 
a general resurrection, and mocked at the doctrine 
ofa future state of rewards and punishments. ‘They 
forged a great number of apocraphical books, con- 
taining ridiculous stories and horrid blasphemies ; 
but for the good of mankind, and the happiness of 
every Christian, they are now lost. 

The Valentinians, so called from their founder 
Valentinus, were another seet of heretics, that 
sprung up about the middle of the second century. 
This sect was one of the most famous and most nu- 
merous in the early ages of Christianity, and it first 
made its appearance in Egypt, Valentinus himself 
being a native of that country. He was first a gnos- 
tic, but refined much on the sentiments of those 
people; and leaving Egypt, he came to Rome, 
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where he contmued preaching upwards of twenty 
years. Being a man of learuing, he drew his netions 
from the Platomsts, aking every idea that could be 
torined stand in the room of a got. 

Ife taught, that the first principle of all was depth, 
and that it had remained for many ages unknown, 
having along with it thought and silence. Prom it 
sprung intelligence, the son, and his sister was truth. 

He likewise taught, that there were three sub- 
stances, the material, the animal, and the spiritual. 
They denied that Christ took upon him human flesh, 
but that he only passed throngh the womb of the 
Virgin, as a liquid does througl: a pipe: they hke- 
wise asserted, that there were three sorts of men, 
the spiritual, imaterizl, and animal. ‘These three 
substances were umted together in Adam, but di- 
vided im his children. The spiritual part went into 
Seth, the material into Cain, and the animal into 
Abel. They taught further that the spiritual seed 
shonld be immortal, notwithstanding whatever crimes 


' they committed; that the material one should be 
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totally annihilated, let them do ever so much good ; 
aml the animal, who are the followers of Abel, shall, 
if they do good, he in a place of safety ; but if they 
do evil they shall be anmhilated. 

This was such a refined system, that none but 
philosophers could understand, and yet vast numbers 
of people followed it. His disciples did not strictly 
confine themselves to'the whole of his system, for 
they made many alterations without disturbing the 
peace of their own societies. We have a most hor- 
rid picture of them drawn by Clemens Alexandrims, 
who tells us, that they paid no regard to moral du- 
ties, as they were all children of Seth, and therefore 
they thought it no sin to commit any crime whatever. 
They asserted, that there was no necessity for people 
submitting to martyrdoms, as God did not reqnire it 
of them, and therefore they miglit at any time deny 
Christ before the Roman governors. . 

Some of them rejected all external ceremonies, 
and others baptized their children in the name of the 
unknown Father, his only Son, and the Mother of 
the world, by which they meant Jesus Christ and 
the Virgin Mary. Ina word, the Valentinian heresy 
was utterly inconsistent with the attributes of the 
Divine Being ; for allowing that they did not totally 
destroy the unity of God, yet they made lam a mon- 
strous composition of different beings. Jesus Christ 
according to them, was but a man, in whom the 
heavenly Christ descended ; and they considered the 
Holy Ghost as no more than a simple divine virtue. 
The resurrection of the body was to them an idle 
dream ; and they did not pay much regard to one of 
the greatest points in natural and revealed religion, 
namely, a future state of rewards and punishments. 

The Marcionites, were a branch of the Valentinian 
heresy, and they were so called from one Mareion, 
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who, i in his younger years, had Jived as a monk. in 
the wilderness. Being convicted of lewdness, ‘he 
was excommunicated out of the church by his father, 
who was a bishop; after which he went to Rome, 
where being denied communion with the church, he 
embraced the her esy of the Valentinians, adding 
many things of his own invention. Among other 
things, he taught, that when Christ descended into 
hell, he discharged from thence Cain with the 
Sodomites, but left the patriarchs and prophets to 
contmue. This sect of heretics continued many 
years ; for in 326, they were so numerous that the 
emperor Constantine thé Great made an order, that 
they should all conform to the orthodox opinions, or 
be punished in the severest manner; yet notwith- 
standing all this severity, they continued above an 
hundred years after. 

The Aetians, were a sect of heretics who flourished 
im Egypt and other parts, in the beginning of the 
fourth century, and were so called from one “Aetis, 
a Syrian, This man having by his extravagance, 
been reduced to poverty, set up the trade of a gold- 
smith, but quitting that, he applied himself to study, 
and became a most subtle disputant. Being driven 
ont of Antioch, where he had settled, he hired him- 
self as a menial servant to a certain philosopher at 
Anabarzus, a city in Cilicia, where he learned gram- 
mar and logic ; but quarrelling with his master about 
his opinions, he went to Tarsus, and there studied 
divinity. From Tarsus he returned to Antioch, but 
was soon after driven out of that city for the impiety 
of his opinions, which induced him to study physic. 
At length Leontius being promoted to the see of 
Antioch, he made him his deacon in that church ; 
where continuing for sonie time, he went to Alexan- 
dria, and opposed Athanasius, by taking part with 
the Arians. To the opinions of the Arians, he added 
some of his own, such as, that good works were not 
necessary to salvation, that uo sin, let it be ever so 
cnormous, would exclude those who believed in his 
opinions, from the divine favour, and that God had 
revealed to him, what he had kept hid from the apos- 
tles. This sect continued till about the latter end of 
the fifth century, when the church in general began 
to be corrupted. 

About the latter end of the second century, the 
church was infested with a remarkable sect of here- 
tics, called Basilidians. ‘They were so called from 
their founder, Basilides, a man of some learning, 
but much addicted to the study of magic; for he had 
been brought up among some of the followers of the 
first heretic, Simon Magus. The particalars of the 
Basilidian heresy consisted in the following points: 
He taught, that God created three hundred and 
seventy-tive heavens between this world and his scat 
of glory ; that each of these heavens had an angel 
to govern it; and that the first angel crcated the 
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angel who governed the world below him, and so on 
in procession to the Jast. Dasilides taught further, 
that Christ did not really suffer on the cross; but 
that Simon, the Cyretiean, was substituted in his 
room; and that men and w omen might live in com- 
nion together. 

Another of his opinions was, that his followers 
might renounce their belief in order to escape mar- 
ty rom ; ; and that the soul alone is to be saved, nor 
is the body ever to be raised from the grave. 

VVis followers were much addicted to the use of 
amulets, which they used as charms, and these amu- 
lets were made in the form of medals, with the word 
Abraxas engra¥en upon them, which signifies, three 
hundred and seventy-five ; and on the reverse, were 
often to be met with the figures of the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac; on others, a variety of figures; from 
all which représentations we learn, that this heresy 
consisted of a strange jumble and mixture of hea- 
thenish rites and ceremonies, under the name of 
Christianity. As ee sentiments as these were 
consistent with inen'’s corrupt notions, so we find 
they were greedily embraced, and the heresy spread 
itself throughout many of the provinces of the Roman 
empire, as appears from the testimony of St. Jerome, 
who lived towards the end of the fourth century, and 
he writes, that they had many disciples and congre- 
gations, in Egypt, Asia, and Spam. 

Manichees, or Manicheans, were one of the most 
numerous sects among the ancient heretics in the 
church, and took their name from one Manes, who 
lived under the emperor Probus, towards the latter 
end of the third century. "The history of this Manes 
is very romantic, and is as follows: 

Terebinthus, a disciple of Scythianus, a magician, 
having retired out of Palestine into Persia, and find- 
ing his opinions opposed by the priests and Jearned 
men of that country, he was obliged to take shelter 
in the house of a widow woman, where he was 
mordered. ‘This woman being heiress to the mio 
and money of Terebinthnus, bought a slave namec 
Cubrieus, whom she adopted, and had him instructed 
in all the sciences taught in Persia, ‘This man, after 
the death of the widow; changed his name, to blot 
out the memory of his ne condition, and took 
that of Manes, which, im the Persian language, sig- 
nities a vessel. 

Vlaving perused the books left by Terebinthus, 
Manes began to teach a new doctrine, nainely, that 
he was the Holy Ghost, or comforter, who had 
been promised by our Lord to his disciples, which 
drew after him many followers, and he became the 
head of anumerous sect. Like some of the heathens, 
he taught his disciples that there were two universal 
principles, the one the author of all good, and the 
other the author of all evil. He taught his disei- 
ples all manner of vices, represented impurities as 
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virtues, and forbade then not to give alms to any 
but their own sect. He gave out that the souls of 
his followers passed from their bodies to the moon, 
and from thence to the sun in order io be purified, 
and from thence to God, with whose essence they 
were united for ever; but as for the souls of other 
men, they cither went into hell to be tormented, or 
were united to other bodies. He taught that Christ 
had his residenee im the sun; the Hloly Ghost in the 
air; wisdom iu the moon; and the father in the abyss 
of light. He denied the resurrection of the body ; con- 
denned marriage; and taught that Christ was the 
serpent who tempted Jive. He forbade the use of 
eggs, eheese, milk, and wine, as creatures proceed- 
ing from the bad principle. Ele used a different 
forin of baptism from that preseribed by the church; 
und taught that magistrates were not to be obeved ; 
and that even what we eall just wars, were unlaw- 
ful. 

It would be endless to rehearse all the impious 
tenets of this heretic and his followers, of whoin 
Leo, bishop of Rome, used to say, that the devil who 
reigned in all heresies, had built a fortress aud raised 
a throne in that of the Manichees, who embraced 
all the errors and impieties that the heart of man is 
capable of. ‘The death of this wicked man was as 
dreadful as his life had been impious ; for the son of 
the king of Persia having fallen sick, Manes under- 
took to eure him; upon which the father dismissed 
the physicians, and the patieit died. Manes was 
shut up im prison as an intposter, from whence he 
made his eseape, but bemg overtaken by the king’s 
servants, he was brought back and flead alive, and 
his carease given to the wild beasts. 

The Manichees were divided into two classes, 
namely, the elect, and the hearers. ‘The elect con- 
sisted of twelve, in imitation of the twelve apostles, 
and they had a thirteenth, who presided over them 
asasort of pope. ‘The hearers were the followers 
at large, who attended to all their mpious instrue- 
tions. Inthe fourth century, the emperors made 
several laws oredicts against this sect of heretics, 
but notwithstanding that, as well as the deerees of 
several councils, yet they continued many years af- 
terwards. ‘They forged several apoeraphical writings 
whieh they ascribed to the apostles, but they are 
filled with such horvid blasphemies, that they carry 
confutation along with them. It may be proper to 
add, that the great St. Austin, bishop of Hippo, in 
Africa, was in his youth a follower of this sect, but 
he renounced all their tenets, and jomed hinself to 
the Catholie church. 

Another seet of heretics were called Origenists, 
from their founder, the famous Origen, many years 
a presbyter of the church of Alexandria. ‘This great 
and Jearned man had long flourished as an ornament 
to the church ; but iu his latter years he cmbraced 


some notions inconsistent with the Catholic faith, 
and these being improved upon by those who pro- 
fessed themselves to be his followers, they created 
niuch disturbance in the primitive times of Chris- 
tanity. 

About the latter end of the fourth century, one 
Rufinus, a presbyter of Alexandria, having studied 
the works of Origen, he adopted that famous writer’s 
notions, concernmg the Platonie philosophy, and 
applied the whole to the Christian theology. Full 
of these notions, he went to Jerusalem, where Origen 
had a great mauy partizaus, and there he ingratiated 
himself mito the favour of Menalia, a Roman lady of 
ereat repute for her piety and sanetity ; with this 
lady he came to Rome, where her relations lived, and 
ewhere he was, upon her warmest recommendations, 
treated with all the respect due to the most exalted 
characters, as if he had been one sent from heaven 
to reform the world. 

Rufiuus having been thus caressed by same per- 
sons of the greatest eminence at Rume, he set ont 
with an outward shew of simplicity, and after the 
example of Origen, pretended to hold in contempt 
every thing in this world. ‘Vhis made the people 
consider him as one who had arrived at the highest 
degree of perfection in Christianity, and Rufinus took 
the advantage of this prejudiee to propagate his opi- 
nions, in which he was greatly assisted by the m- 
fluence Menalia had over many of the people. 

It was at Rome that a house was built, where he 
preached publicly to the people, and the number of 
his converts contmuing to merease daily, the bishop 
of that city was so much offended, that he com- 
plained against him to the eivil power, and he was 
banished. From Rome he went to Aquilla, where 
he taught publicly, and Menalia, who had been 
duped by him, returned to Jerusalem, ‘The priuci- 
ples taught by this man eannot wholly be aseribed 
to the learned Origen, but some of them were eer- 
tainly taught by him in his old age. ‘The whole are 
generally reduced to the following heads : 

I. The souls of men are holy intellects, formed 
by rays of glory, issuing from the Divine Being. 

If. ‘The soul of Christ was united to the logos, 
or divine word, long before the coueeption of his 
body. 

Ill. The soul of Christ left the divine nature, to 
whieh it had been united long before, und joined the 
body im the womb of the Virgin. 

1V. The divine logos, or word, passed through all 
the orders of angels, before it went mo the womb 
of the Virgin. ; 

V. After the general resurrection, the bodies of 
men will be changed from their original fonn, and 
be round or spherical. 

VI. The sun, moon, and stars have souls. 

VIL. In some future ages, Christ will dic to make 
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an atonement for the sins of the fallen angels, 
through which they will be restored to the divine 
favour. 

VU. The power of God is not infinite, but in 
some things bounds inay be set to it. 


LX. After a certain period of time, all the damned - 


will be forgiven, and translated from hell into ever- 
lasting happiness. - 

When a person, acquainted with reading theolo- 
gical writers, considers these tenets, it will naturally 
appear to him, that some of them have been em- 
braced by learned men, who lived since the Reforme- 
tion; but still that is no proof of their authenticity. 
We could mention the names of those authors, but 
it could answer no good purpose, because it might 
lead well meaning persons into an inquiry relating 
to things of no moment towards promoting their 
eternal happiness. It would be to lay a stumbling 
block before the weak, and in the end might endanger 
their eternal.salvation. It will appear that all the 
principles themselves arise from carnal notions, and 
a.desive of prying mto the things which God has 
thought proper to conceal from the children of men. 

Another numerous sect of heretics who made a 
great figure in the world, particularly in Africa, where 
they fiourished many years, were called Donatists, 
aud took their first rise about the beginning of the 
fourth century, a few ycars before Constantine the 
Great ascended the throne. 

Donatus, their founder, was a Numidian bishop, 
but being a man of a turbulent disposition, he was 
hated by his people, which induced him to seek an 
opportunity of leaving them, and settling in some 
other place. Just about that time, the bishop of 
Carthage died, and as there was to hea fresh election, 
he went and offered himself a candidate. But the 
people having lad an account of his character trans- 
mitted them, he was unanimously rejected; and his 
own people having chosen another bishop, his pas- 
sions were so much irritated, that he resolved to 
separate himself from the Catholic church, and set 
upa Schismatical one, under his own name, which he 
did soon after, to the scandal of religion, and injury 
of the. church, 

‘In .the whole of his conduct there was something 
more artful, than had been practised by any of those 
hereties who went before him. All the other here- 
tics had embraced tenets of such a nature, as totally 
excluded them from any connexion with the ortho- 
dox ; but lhe resolved to make his uew scheme so 
mueh resemble the old one, that the unthinking were 
easily Jed into the snare. He knew how to address 
his discourses to the passions of men, and the con- 
duct of some of the orthodox, and indeed too many 
of them having given great offence, Donatus laid 
hold of this opportunity, to teach his hearers that 
the church was not infallible. 
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That the clrureh is not infallible, cannot be denied, 
if by the word church, 1s meant the whole body of 
people, who in this world make a public profession 
of Christianity ; but this is sueh a vague, uncertain, 
and unmeaning term, that no sense can be made of 
it. The grand mistake lies in not distinguishing 
between the word charch, and the promise made to 
the disciples by our Divine Redeemér. Christ told 
his disciples, that the gates of hell should never pre- 
vail against his'chureh, and certainly his werds are 
truth; for even in the darkest ages, there have been 
men found, who were not ashamed to make mention 
of his name, and worship him in sincerity, as will 
appear afterwards. 

Infallibility was not confined to the laity, many of 
whom embraced the most damnable errors, and such 
as every man ought to be ashamed of.—Infallibility 
was not confined to the clergy, for many of them 
not only set wp new doetrines, in opposition to the 
orthodox religion, but were guilty of the most scan- 


| dalous crimes, such as heathens would have blushed 


at. ‘But infallibility consisted in the divine promise, 


| that there should be always some found, conducted 


by unerring providence, to unerring wisdom ; and 
although a more ‘than Egyptian darkness should at 
sometimes overspread the Christian church, yet God, 
in his infinite mercy, would exert his power to sup- 
port all that had been done for sinners by his only 
begotten Son; and that he did so, we have many 
testimonies in history. 

As this heretic, like all others of the same eharac- 
ter, had separated himself from the orthodox ehurch, 
so he taught that baptism administered by any but 
those of his own party, was invalid. In this he 
was much countenanced by some disputes, whicl: 
had taken place in the church about fifty years be- 
fore he made his appearance. It had been agitated 
in several councils or synods, that the person bap- 
tized by a heretic must be re-baptised ; but the ortho- 
dox party always opposed this notion. And there 
being at that time, many perons in Africa, who 
were not well grounded in the principles of religion, 
they greedily embraced this doctrine, and: m con- 
sequence thereof the Donatists became extremely 
powerful. 

Another of his tenets was, that as Christ had not 
made his church infallible, he (Donatus) had authori- 
ty to remove all errors and corruptions; and -this 
notion being of a bewitehing nature among the vul- 
gar, he was enabled to establish churches, and even 
to ordain bishops and deacons. Upon this principle, 


‘the religion of the Donatists became so powerful 


in Africa, that in vain did the emperor Constantine 
They had 
not only their bishops and churches, but they even 


called councils and synods to regulate their discip- 


line, without any authority from the civil-power.- 
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They excommunicated all the orthodox as heretics 
who had denied the faith ; and taking the advantage 
of the troubles which then reigned in Africa, they 
were so audacions as to put those to death who differed 
from them in sentiments. Nay, so numerous were 
they, and sueh was there power, that in Africa it was 
difficult to say who was of the orthodox or heretical 
party. In this manner they continued to flourish 
longer than any sect we have hitherto mentioned ; 
for we have some instanees of thir existence, so late 
as the seventh century. In their public forms of 
worship, they imitated the orthodox, but thev made 
no use of any such parts of scripture as did not serve 
to establish their own opinions, by a wrong and 
erroneous construction being put upon them. At 
last they were swallowed up in that flood of crrors 
which overspread the Romish church ; and even to 
this day, some of the members of that church believe 
the sentiments of the Donatists, though they will not 
acknowledge them. 

Aguoites, another set of heretics, arose in thie 
church towards the middle of the fourth century. 
Their notions, which were of a particular nature, 
were first taught by one Theopronius, a native of 
Cappadocia, a iman of no learning, but bold and 
daring in all his undertakings. [le taught his fol- 
lowers to deny the omnisctence of God, alledging 
that he only knew things past by memory, and 
things future by an uncertain precarious prescience. 
These people had the most unworthy notions of 
God, as the Maker of the world; and of Christ as 
the Redeemer of smners. “They founded their error 
on that passage in Mark xii. 92, where it is said, 
“of that day and hour knoweth no man; no not 
the angels who are in heaven; nor the Son, but the 
Father only.” ‘Their name signifies ignorance, and 
they despised all sorts of learning. Oue would be 
led to imagine, that a system founded on ignorance 
would soon dwindle into oblivion; and yet we find 
some remains of those heretics so late as the middle 
of the sixth century, but they are never mentioned 
afterwards. 

Soon after the death of John the evangelist, a sect 
of hereties sprung up in the church, under the 
name of Alogians; so called because they denied 
the divine Logos, the word, or Son of God. ‘They 
rejected the gospel of St. John, us a spurious work ; 
and for no other reason, as would seem, besides 
that of its opposing their tenets. Their founder was 
one Theodore of Byzantium, by trade a currier; who 
having apostatized irom the Catholic faith, during the 
heat of persecution, offered to return agai to the 
church; but because his request was rejected, hie 
broached the above-mentioned opinions, which were 
afterwards improved upon by Arius. 

Angelites, were a sect of heretics, whose founder 
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was Severus, and they took their rise towards the 
latter end of the fourth century. They believed that 
the Vather, the Son, and the Ifoly Ghost are the 
same; that none of them exists of himself, and of 
his own nature; Lut that there is a common God, or 
Deity, existing in them all; and that each is a God 
by relation to and partieipation of that Deity. Lt is 
certaiu, that such notions as these could never be 
understood by the lower class of people, who look 
only for plain, simple truth; and thus we find, that 
they soou dwindled away. 

‘The Apelleans, were a sect of hereties, who made 
their appearance about the middle of the second 
century, and were so called from one Apelles, wha 
had been a disciple of Marcion. ‘They aftirmed, 
that when Christ came down from heaven, he re- 
ceived a body, not from the substance of bis mother, 
but from the four elements; which at his death he 
rendered back to the world, and then ascended into 
heaven without a body. Like many other hereties, 
they belicved in two prineiples, one good aud the 
other bad; they rejected all the prophetieal writings, 
and denied the resurrection of the body. Some of 
this sect continued till Arius broached his notions, 
and then they seem to have joined themselves to his 
followers, for after his time, we never find them men- 
tioned by any of the ecclesiastical historians. 

The Apollinarians were a sect of heretics, who 
took their rise about the middle of the fourth century, 
and had for their founder and leader Apollonarius, 
bishop of Laodieea. They maintained that there 
was not an intelligent soul in Jesus Christ, but that 
the divinity, joined to humanity, supplied the place 
ofa soul. ‘They went still farther, and affirmed not 
only that there was but one nature in Jesus Christ, 
but even that his flesh was of the same nature with 
his divinity. ‘They added, that this flesh did not 
partake of the womb of the Virgin Mary, but ouly 
passed through it, as through a reed or a pipe. Some 
of them asserted, that Jesus Christ brought his body 
from heaven, whenee it followed that his body was 
immortal, so that his birth and passion were only 
seen in appearance, but not in reality. ‘These here- 
tics were not nuinerous, and the last time we find 
them mentioned is by Socrates, whi tells us, that 
towards the beginning of the fourth century, Theo- 
dosius, bishop of Antioch, by his persuasions, got 
them reconciled to the church. 

About the middle of the third century, there was 
a remarkable sect of people in Africa, professing 
inost of the principles of the Christian religion, nor 
do we know whether to rank them among the num- 
ber of heretics or orthodox. They were called 
Aquarians, because they mingled water with the 
wine in the eucharist, and some of them used only 
water without any wine at all. The mixing of 
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wine and water, was sometimes practised by the 
orthodox ; for we read in one of St. Cyprian’s epistles, 
that it was the practice at Carthage in his time, and 
that it was used to represent blood and water issuing 
from our Saviour’s side. An ancient author gives 
another reason for their mixing wine and water toge- 
ther, namely, that the wine pointed out our redemp- 
tion ‘by the blood of Christ, and the water, our being 
‘cleansed from all impurities. "Thus the people, whom 
we have mentioned, could net be properly calle 
heretics, although Socrates, in his ecclesiastical his- 
tory, ranks them among the number. 

When our Saviour instituted the sacrament of the 
eucharist, he took the cup and drank of it, and there 
is no doubt but the liquor was wine. But we are no 
where told that he commanded his disciples to use 
wine alone in the celebration of this divine institution. 
The institution was intended as a memorial of the 
death of Christ, by eating bread, and drinking such 
liquer as undoubtedly could be procured, without 
confinmg it to wine, or excluding of water. Had 
this been the case, then many of the primitive Chris- 
tians could: not have communicated together; for 
the gospel made its progress into countries w “here 
wine was never known, nor any sorts of liquor used, 
besides milk and water. "The case is this, probably 
those who can procure wine, generally do se for this 
sacrament ; but it is equally certam, that water alone 
may be used, otherwise we must unchristianise many 
of our brethren in different parts of the world. 

The Archontics were a sect of heretics, who 
sprang up abont the latter end of the second century, 
but who was their founder is not certainly known. 
They taught that the world was created by arch- 
angels, from whence their name was derived. "They 
denied the resurrection of the body, and placed per- 
fect redemption in a certain chimerical knowledge. 
-This knowledge, they said, could be only exercised 
by the Lord “God of Sabaoth, who reigns in the 
highest heavens. ‘They had many other notions of a 
most horrid nature, ene of which was, to ascribe 
soine sort of almighty power to the devil, whom they 
imagined to have a large share in the government of 
this world. This sect ‘continued till about the latter 
end of the reign of Constantine the Great, but we 
never find them mentioned afterwards. 

In the early ages of the church, there was a re- 
markable sect of heretics, called Artotyrites, who 
celebrated the eucharist with bread and cheese, say- 
ing, that the first oblations made by men, were of 
the fruits of the earth and of sheep. 

Itygius, in his account of the martyrdom of Per- 
petues, a woman of some eminetice, relates the fol- 
lowing viston, which she said she saw, and it is in 
her own words :—“1 went up and saw a very wide 
garden, and in the middle, an old man, sitting in the 
habit of a shepherd, and minding the flock. And 
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he lift up his head, and saw me, and said, thou art 
welcome, my dunghter; and he called me, and gave 
me a morsel of cheese, which I received with jomed 
hands, and eat, and all they that stood around me, 
Amen.” Perpetues imagmed from this vision, that 
she should suffer martyrdom; and the reason is as- 
signed by Possimus, an ancient author, who tells tis, 
that the eucharist was pointed out in the vision, that 
sacrament bemg always admuinistered to the faithful 
previous to ther sufferings.” ‘These people admitted 
women to preach im their assembhies, and they were 
always dressed in white, with lighted ‘torches in their 
hands. 

Another scct of heretics were called Audeans, 
from one Audean, a Syrian, whe had lived many 
years in Mesopotamia, and was in great repute about 
the beginning of the fourth century. ‘This Audean 
was one who pretended to great austerities, but the 
liberty he took in rebuking ‘the clergy for their vices, 
brought upon him the whole load of their indigna- 
tion, - so that he resolved to separate himself from 
the church. He was ordained bishop by another 
schismatic bishop, and he afterwards established 
bishops and deacons of his ewn party. St. Epipha- 
uus does not charge the Audians with any error in 
point of faith ; he only says, they asserted the re- 
semblance between God and man consisted in the 
body of man, which gave reason to believe, that 
they looked upon God as corporeal. It is true, 
there are several anthors who charge them with other 
errors, such as that God was not the creator of all 
things, and that usury was unlawful. For these 
notions he was condemned by the council of Nice, 
and the emperor ordered him and all Ins followers 
to be banished, which only made things worse than 
they weré before; for Atdean joined himself to 
the Goths, who built him several churches in the 
exterior parts of the empire. "This heresy continued 
till about the beginning of the fifth century, when 
the Goths began to make daily mroads into the 
empire, and from that time we hear nothing at all 
concerning it. 

The Carpocratians were a remarkable sect of he- 
retics in the second century, havimg for their founder 
one Carpocrates, a native of Alexandria. He was 
a man of the most abandoned life, and taught his 
followers, that a community of wives was not only 
lawful, but even meritorious. He even asserted, that 
a man could never be happy til he had passed 
through all sorts of debauchery ; laying it down as a 
maxim, that nothing is evil mits own nature, but 
only so in the opinionof men. 

His followers believed, that the world was made 
by angels; that Jesus Christ was the son of Joseph 
and Mary, in the same manner as other men, and that 
his soul only ascended into heaven, his bedy continu- 
ing in the grave, so that they denied the resurrection. 
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When a person was admitted into their societies, 
they marked him under the right eur with a hot 
iron, that they might know him ever afterwards. 
T hey had images of Christ, both in painting and 
sculpture, which they said were the workmanship of 
Pilate, aud they kept them locked up in a chest, in 
the place where they assemhled together. They 
had lhkewise the images of several of the most cele- 
brated philosophers, to whom they offered sacrifices, 
as the heathens did to their idols. A woman of this 
sect named Marcellina, came to Rome about the 
end of the second century, and made a great many 
proselytes ; which is not much to be wondered at, 
when we consider that they were as abandoned as 
any of the heathens. St. Epiphanus relates, that in 
his vouth he became aequamted with some women 
of this sect, who revealed to hin the most horrid 
mysteries of the Carpocratians, and sought to make 
him a proselyte. He adds, they were beautiful wo- 
men, and the temptation was strong, but God was 
pleased by his grace to preserve him from the 
suare. 

Another of these sects, who were not very nnme- 
rons, were called Cerdonians, from one Cerdon, 
who had been educated a philosopher, but after- 
wards became a disciple of Marcion, the father of 
the Marcionites. Like several of the other heretics, 
they beheved there were two wniversal beings, a 
good one and an evil, and by these all men were 
created and governed. ‘They rejected the law and 
the prophets, they taught that Christ had not a real, 
but only an imaginary body, and they denied the 
resnrrection. [t was in opposition to this heresy, 
that the article, “the resurrection of the body,” 
was first inserted in the creed. And likewise the 
article, “ he suffered nnder Pontins Pilate,” for un- 
less he had a real body, it would have been impossi- 
ble for him to suffer. 

«A mumerons sect of heretics, who sprung up in 
the apostolic age, were called Cerinthians, from 
one Cerinthus, who according to Epiphanus, lived 
on or abont the time of the emperor Domitian. 
He had been, and probably was, either a Jew or 
a Samaritan. Le had travelled into Egypt, where 
he learned the sciences, and upon his rettirn to Asia, 
formed the sect to which he gave his own namie. 
We are told further, that he travelled from place to 
place, stirring up the Jews against such orthodox 
Christians as refused to embrace his opinions. 

The particulars in which the heresy of the Cerin- 
thians consisted, were these. They did not allow 
that God made the world, but asserted that it was 
created by an inferior power. To this inferior 
power, they attributed an only son, but denied that 
he was the divine word. ‘They admitted several an- 
gels, and inferior powers, as silence, depths, fulness , 
and in this they were afterwards followed by the 


Valentinians. They maintained that the God of the 
Jews was no more thay an angel, and they reiected 
the law and the prophets. As for their ucuons 
concerning our Saviour, they were somewhat extraor- 
dinary.  "Phey distinguished between Jesns and 
Christ: they said that Jesus was a man,-the son of 
Joseph and “Mary ; ; but that he excelled all others in 
Justice, wisdom, and prudence ; that Jesns being 
baptized, the Christ of the supreme God, that is, 
the Tloly Ghost, descended upon him ; and that by 
the assistance of this holy spirit, Christ w rought 
miracles. Whey allowed that Christ suffered and 
rose again ; but they held, that before his sufferings, 
the holy spirit had left him and returned to heaven. 
They admitted no gospel besides that of St. Mat- 
thew; and they likewise rejected the acts of the 
apostles, and all the epistles. It was partly to re- 
fute this heresy, that St. Jolin wrote his gospel; 
and we have a passage in St. Jerome, concerning 
that great evangelist and Cermthns, which we shall 
relate in the author's own w ords, as translated from 
the original. 

Tn is Jatter years, St John resided mostly at, or 
near J’phesus ; and one day as he and some Chris- 
tians were going intoa bath, the apostle saw Ce- 
rmthus bathing himself. U pon that St. John turned 
to his friends, “and said, let us make haste ont of the 
bath, lest it fall npon us. This they comphed with, 
and immediately the bath fell. Whatever truth is in 
this, we shalf not take upon us to say, bnt certainly 
some respect should be paid to such a great-man as 
St. Jerome. 

We have already taken notice of the heresy of the 
Donatists, which was far from being so gross as 
most of the others; but here we find a new heresy 
arising out of it: for one error generally leads to 
many “others. 

Soon after the Donatists had established churches, 
and ordained bishops in Africa, a new sect sprung 
up among those heretics, called Circuncellians, 
and they were the most horrid of any we have yet 
mentioned. They had no fixed abode, but rambled 
up and down the provinces begging, or rather ex- 
acting a support from the people 1 in the country. 
They, exercised all sorts of cmelty, and treated 
every one they met with in the most brutal manner. 
They ran about ike madmen, carrying several sorts 
of arms, by which they became a terror to all those 
who desired to live peaceably. ‘Vhe terror of their 
name spread itself throughout most parts of «Africa, 
for not coutent with mjuring their fellow-creatnrey, 
they proceeded so far as to lay violent hands on 
themselves, in hopes of obtaining the crown of 
martyrdom. ‘This they did several ways, but the 
most common was, by throwing themselves down 
from precipices, drowning themselves in rivers, ©? 
burning thenrselves to death in fires. They never 
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hanged themselves, because Judas, after he had be- , 


trayed Christ, took that method of destroying him- 
self. 'Theodoret relates, that those who mtended to 
become martyrs, gave notice of it to their compa- 
nions some time before, and then great care was 
taken of them. They were fed with the most costly 
food that could be procured, and when the time 
caine, they voluntarily destroyed themselves. 
times they gave money to people to kill them, 
or forced those whom they met in the highways to 
run them through with swords. , At other times, 
they offered violence to the judges whom they met 
in the streets, and obliged them to command ‘their 
officers, who followed them, to dispatch them. 
Theodoret, the ecclesiastical historian, relates a 
pleasing story concerning those infatuated wretched 
creatures. A company of Circumcellians met a 
young man of wit and courage, and presenting him 
witha sword, ordered him to plunge it into their 
hearts, otherwise they would put him to immediate 
death. He did not refuse, but told them, that per- 


haps when he had killed a few of them, the others | 
would repeut and fall upon and dispatch him; so | 
begged they would first suffer him to bind their hands — 
and feet, and then he would do as they desired. 
They consented to this, and suffered themselves to | 
be bound, which was no sooner done, than the youug | 


man lashed them all with a whip, left them, and 


went away. They frequently demolished the Pagan | 


temples, not so much from a hatred of idolatry, as 
with a view of provoking the priests to kill them; 


‘and yet in the midst of all these extravagancies, they | 


sung praises to God. The Donatist bishops, not 
being able to convince these madmen of their 
errors, applied to Taurinus, general of the forces 
in Africa, who sent some soldiers against them. 
Great members of them were killed, but they were 
not -totally suppressed til about the latter end of 
the fifth century. 

From what bas been said concerning these here- 
tics, or rather madimeu, we may infer, that the civil 
government of Africa, was in those ages much neg- 
lected ; for although reason, as well as religion, for- 
bids persecution on account of religious sentiments, 
yet these men, having committed the grossest crimes, 
ought to have been put to death. 

Dulcmists were another order of heretics, but they 
sprang up at a period of time, rather later than any 
of those we have yet mentioned ; but the peculiarity 
of their notions entitles them to a place in this part 
of the work. Dulcinea was a layman, and under 
the strongest pret usions to sanctity, he concealcd 
the most abominable vices. He kept a concubine, 
whom he called the saint, and he taught that the law 
of Moses was a law of rigour and cruel injustice ; 
that the law of Christ was a law of equity and mer- 
cy, but the lew superior to all, was that of the Holy 
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Ghost, which had been revealed to himself atone. 
He taught further, that it was an act of charity ina 
woman, to consent to the desires of a man, whether 
she was married or single; and his followers who 
were many 11 number, he called the true church. At 
last he became so obnoxious to the civil power, that 
all his followers were dispersed, and himself with his 
concubme burned alive. , 

An ancient sect of Christian heretics were called 
Ebionites, and took their name from Ebion, who 
had been a disciple of Cerinthus. tle taught his 
followers that the law of Moses was not abolislied 
by the death of Christ, bat that both it and the 
Christian law should be observed together, both 
being binding to the end of the world. His followers 
called their place of meeting a synagogue, in oppo- 
sition to the werd church; and they made use of 
baths, in conformity with the ceremonies of the 
Jews. In celebrating the eucharist, they made use 
of unleavened bread, but no wine; and they added 
to it many superstitious ceremonies peculiar to some 
of the heathen nations. ‘They adored Jerusalem as 
the place God had made choice of; and like the 
Samaritans, they would not suffer any person to 
touch them. ‘They refused to eat either flesh or 
milk, aud when they were bitten by serpents, they 
plunged themselves mto the water, and invoked every 
thing to give them assistance. 

They. disagreed among themselves concerning 
Christ; some of them allowing, that he was the son 
of Joseph and Mary, born hke other men, and his 
holiness was acquired by bis good works. Others 
allowed, that he was born of a virgiu, but denied 
his being the word, or that he had any pre-existence 
before his human generation. ‘They said he was 
indeed a great prophet, but yet a mere man; who 
by virtue had arrived at the dignity of being called 
Christ, the Son of God. They supposed that Christ 
and the devil were two principles which God had 
opposed the one to the other. In their lives they 
were the most abandoned hbertines, denying that 
there was any necessity forchastity, and that men and 
women, should live promiscnously together. "This 
was very agreeable to the notions of the heathens, 
many of whom became converts to this new religion ; 
but as soon as a persecution arose, they were dis- 
persed; we find some remains of them in the fifth 
century, but they are seldom mentioned afterwards. 

The sect of heretics most resembling those just 
now mentioned, were the Eclesaites, who took their 
rise under the emperoy ‘Trajan, about the beginning 
of the second century. ‘They joined together some 
of the Jewish ceremonies and those of the Christian 
church, but they kept a mean between both. ‘They 
worshipped one God and observed with great strict- 
ness the Jewish sabbath, circumcision, and some 
other ceremonies of the law of Moses; but they re- 
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jected all sorts of sacrifices, nor would they suffer an 
animal to be billed for that purpose. "Phey rejected 
as spurious, the greatest part of the sacred seriptures, 
bothefthe Oldand New ‘Pestament, and they acknow- 
ledged a Messiah, whow they called the Great King, 
but who this impostor was, does not appear. ‘They 
pretended that the Holy Ghost was a woman, and 
that it is lawful to renounce the. faith with the lips, 
so us it is retained in the heart. In their lives they 
were extremely vicious, living like beasts together, 
in the most promiscuous manner, and yet we find, 
that they remamed in the world tll the fafth century. 

The Eutyehians, were a sect of heretics, who rose 
up late an the church, at a time when the pure doe- 
trines of the gospel had been much corrupted. They 
maintimed, that there was but, one nature m Jesus 
Christ, beeause he was but one person. ‘They be- 
Jieved that the divine nature had so swallowed up 
the human, that there was uo Iwnanity in Jesus 
Christ but that of appearance. In 450, a council 
was held at Constantinople, in which this heresy 


was condemned, but still 11 had many partizans, who - 


spread their tenets through several parts of Asia, till 
at last it was swallowed up in Mahometanisin. 
About the middle of the third century, a sort of 
heretics arese in the church, called Hearcleonites. 
Hearcleon, the author of this heresy, was a man of 
some learning, and beng desirous to become. the 
founder of a new seet, he refined on all the heresies 
that had taken place before his time. He expounded 
several parts of the New ‘Testament in a way pecu- 
har to himself; but he rejected the Old Testament, 
affirming, that there never had been a prophet be- 
fore Christ, except John the Baptist. His followers 


consisted chiefly of apostate Christians, and students ' 


from the heathen schools; but this sect must have 
soon dwindled away, for no mention is made of 
them after the time of Constantine the Great. 


In the third century, or at least in the beginning | 


of the fourth, there was a sect of heretics, called 
Mheraxites, from the name of the founder, Hierax, 
a very subtle philosopher at Alexandria; who 
taught that Melchizedeec was the [oly Ghost, con- 
demned marriages, and denied the resurrection of 
the body. He likewise asserted, that no man could 
be saved who had not arrived at years of maturity, 
and that all infants were to be damned ; for he con- 
sidered knowledge, as the procuring cause of eternal 
happiness. 

Rufinus tells us a remarkable story of an Hierax- 
ite, who was confounded by a miracle, wrought 
by St. Macarius, in Egypt. The Hieraxite walk- 
ing into the desert where the saint resided, had the 
boldness to enter into a dispute with Macarins and 
his companions. ‘The saint perceiving that his  dis- 
ciples began to stagger with what the Hieraxite ad- 
vanced, proposed that they should both go into the 
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sepulchres of the dead, and he whose doctrine God 
approved of, would receive power to raise up a per- 
son from the grave. 

The Mieraxite accepted of the proposal, and both 
being come into the sepulehre, the saint pressed him 
to raise up one from the dead, in the name of the 
Lord. Wut the flieraxite alledging that the saint 
should begin first, as having made the proposal, Ma- 
carius prostrated himself on the ground, and having 
addressed himself to God, called a certain hermit by 
name, who had been buried some time before. ‘The 
alead man answered him from the bottom of the 
tomb, upon which he was taken out alive; and the 
Mfieraxite, terrified at the miracle, took to his heels, 
and fled ont of the desert. 

Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, towards the middle 
of the fourth century, was the founder of a sect of 
heretics, called Lueiferans. ‘Fhis Wucifer was a 
man of extraordinary abilities, which indueed the 
bishop of Rome to send him to the emperor Con- 
stantine, desiring him to calla council at Milan. 
This council met in the vear 336; and as the ma- 
jority of the members were Arians, Lucifer who was 
then orthodox, was, with all his party, sent into ba- 
wishment. Tle continued in banishment several 
years, but being at last recalled, he quarrelled with 
the other bishops, and separated himself totally from 
the church. He was, properly speaking, partly an 
Arian, and partly a Semi-Arian ; for the church was 
at that time so much torn in pieces by heresies and 
sehisms, that instead of preaching the pure truths of 


the gospel, nothing was to be met with besides 
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wranglings, strife, hatred and contentions. 

About the middle of the fourth century, and dur- 
ing the reign of the emperor Constantius, a sect of 
heretics arose in or near Mesopotamia, called Mas- 
salians,from a Hebrew word, which signifies prayer, 
and a Greek word of the seme import. 

Tt took its rise from the conduct and notions of 
some monks, who, instead of working to support 
themselves, as was the practice in that age, gave 
themselves up wholly to prayer. They tanght that 
the whole of religion consisted in prayer ; and that 
there was no necessity for good works. ‘They pre- 
tended to prophecy, and blasphemously asserted, 
that they could see the ‘Trinity with their naked 
eves. ‘They believed that the Holy Ghost de- 
scended upon them at their ordinations, when they 
trod the devil under foot, and danced upon him. 
They forbad giving of alms to any but those of their 
own sect ; pretended that they could dissolve mar- 
riages ; and persuaded children to leave their pa- 
rents and follow them. They wore long hair hke 
women, and dressed themselves in magnificent robes. 
They became at last so obnoxious to the people, 
that the emperor Theodosius published an edict a- 
gainst them, when, to avoid persecution, many of 
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them returned to the church, but as often relapsed 
into their former errors. Wherefore, in a council 
of bishops, held 497, it was ordained, that no more 
of the Massalians should be re-acinitted into the 
church, let their repentance be ever so apparently 
sincere. 

"Lheodore, bishop of Pharan in Arabia, was the 
founder of a new sect, called Monothelites, who 
maintained, that although there were two natures in 
Christ, yet there was but one will; and that the 
manhood in Christ was so united to the word, that 
though it had its faculties, it did not act by itself; 
but the whole act was to be ascribed to the word 
which gave it the motion. They maintaiued fur- 
ther, that it was the manhood of Christ that suffered 
hunger, thirst, and all sorts of pain; but all these 
were to be ascribed unto the word as the cause. 
Many of the clergy embraced these notions, and 
the heresy remained till it was condemned in a coun- 
cil held at Constantinople, 680. 

Nazarimcs. ‘This was a name given at first to all 
the followers of Jesus Christ ; but after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, a new sect arose, who assuined 
this name to themselves. Their religion consisted 
of a strange jumble of Jewish ceremonies mixed 
with Christian ones. They were all Jews by birth, 
were circumcised, kept the sabbath, and, at the same 
time, received the New Testainent, acknowledged 
Jesus Christ to be the true Messiah, and were all 
baptized. These heretics, pretending to observe 
amedinm between the Jews and Christians, were 
abhorred and detested by the former, and by the lat- 
ter they were declared to be professed enemies to the 
gospel. 

The Nicolaites, or Nicolaitans, are a very ancient 
sect of heretics; for we read Rey. i. 6. “ This thou 
hast, that thou hatest the deeds of the Nicolaitans, 
which [ also hate.” Some are of opinion, that the 
founder of this sect was Nicolas the deacon; but 
whoever he was, his followers have been charged 
with the grossest impieties, and with all manner of 
abominations. Men and women lived together 
promiscuously, without the least regard to decency, 
and this was considered as a virtue, instead of being 
condemned as a vice. They held the most blas- 
phemous opinions concerning Jesus Christ ; and, in 
a word, were among the worst heretics that had risen 


10 the church, although they took their rise in the 


apostolic age. 

The Novatians were a numerous sect of heretics, 
who sprung up about the middle of the third centu- 
ry, and were so called from one Novatian, a presbyter 
at Rome. Cornelius havmg been elected bishop, 
Novatian was so enraged that himself had not been 
preferred, that he endeavoured to blacken the cha- 
facter of Cornelius, by charging him with shewing 
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too much lenity to those who had apostatized during 
the persecution. 

He taught that apostates should indeed be ex- 
horted to repentance, but that it was God, not man 
who could pardon them. Nay he went so far as to 
assert, that an apostate could never be forgiven 
throughout all eternity; which so terrified those 
who had lapsed, that they returned again to pagan- 
ism. He was equally severe to those who married 
a second time, declaring them guilty of the unpar- 
donable sin against the Eloly Ghost. His followers 
pretended to great purity in their lives, and re-bap- 
tized all such of the orthodox as joined their party. 
This heresy was not confined to Rome, for it spread 
itself throughont every part of the Roman empire, 
and its followers were extremely numerous. Con- 
stantine the Great granted them toleration, on con- 
dition they did not make converts of any of the ortho- 
dox; but they;are not mentioned after the middle 
of the fifth century. ; 

There was another sect of heretics who sprung 
up about the middle of the second century, called 
Ophites, from the veneration they had for the 
serpent that tempted Eve, and the worship they paid 
to areal one. ‘They pretended that the serpent was 
Jesus Christ, and that he taught men the knowledge 
of good and evil. Jesus, they said, was conceived by 
the Virgin Mary, and Christ came down from heaven 
to join him. Jesus was crucified, but Christ, had 
first left him to return to heaven. They said that 
the God of the Jews was no more than a subordinate 
Deity, who created the bodies of men, but their 
souls were created by the supreme God. They had 
a living serpent tamed, which they kept ima cage, 
and at certam times, they would open the door and 
let it ont, when it twisted itself round some bread 
onatable. This bread they brake and distributed 
among the company, and having kissed the serpent, 
the ceremony concluded, by declaring this to be the 
real encharist. 

‘Pelagians, a sect of heretics well known in church 
history, took their rise about the middle of the 
fourth century. ‘Their first formder was one Pelagius, 
a native of Britain, and his original name was Morgan. 
Some have told us that he was originally a monk of 
Bangor in Wales, and probably he was; but these 
monks were very different from such as are called by 
that name at present. 

Having left his native country, he travelled to 
Rome, where he associated himsclf with persons of 
the greatest learning and picty, being himself a man 
of considerable abilities. Ele undertook the education 
of some young men, and for their instruction wrote a 
commentary on St. Paul’s epistles. 

Pelagins having been charged with heresy, left 
Rome and went inte Africa, where he was present 
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at the famous conference held at Carthage, betwixt 
the Catholics and the Donatists. Irom Carthage 
he travelled into Egypt, and at last weut and settled 
at Jerusalem ; for aceoiding to all the accounts we 
have of him, he died somewhere in the east. , 

His principal tencts were the following: 

I. Adam was by nature mortal, and whether he 
had sinned or not, would have died. 

I]. The consequences of Adam’s sin weré con- 
fined to his person, and the rest of mankind received 
no disadvantage thereby. 

JI. ‘The law qualified men for the kingdom of 
heaven, and was founded upon equal promises with 
the gospel. 

IV. Before the coming of our Saviour some men 
lived without sin. 

VY. New born infants are in the same condition 
with Adam before his fall. 

VI. The general resurrection of the dead does not 
follow, in consequence of our Saviour’s resurrection. 

VII. A man inay keep the commands of God 
without difficulty, and preserve himself in a state of 
innocence. 

VIL. Rich men cannot enter into heaven, unless 
they part with all their estates. 

IX. The grace of God is not granted for the 
performance of every moral act; the liberty of the 
will and information in point of duty, being sufficient 
for that purpose. 

X. The grace of God is given in proportion to 
our merits, 

XI. Noue can be called the sons of God, but 
those who are perfectly free from sin. 

NII. Our victory over temptation is not gained 
by God’s assistance, but by the liberty of the will. 

Such were the sentiments embraced by Pelagius, 
and taught by his followers ; and we find, that they 
spread far over the world; for although they were 
condemned in several synods and councils, yet they 
made their way into Britain, where their author 
was born, being conveyed thither by one Agricola, 
the son of Severianus, a Pelagian bishop in Gaul. 

The orthodox party were very diligent in opposing 
its progress, and for that purpose requested the Gal- 
lican bishops to send over some person of emimence 
to manage the contest. Their request was complied 
with, and the Gallican bishops sent over to Britain, 
Germamns, bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, bishop 
of ‘Trove, who held a famous conference with the 
Pelagians, at St. Albans, by which the latter were 
put to silence, and the people gave sentence by loud 
acclamations for Germanus and Lupus. Upon this 
oceasion the following story is related : a person of 
quality and his lady brought their daughter to the 
holy bishops, begging of them to restore her sight, 
she having been some years blinde The bishops 
advised them to carry her to the Pelagians, who 


declined yindertaking the cure. Germanus then 
invoked the Trinity, and the young woman was 
restored to sight, which had such aun effect on many 
of the people, that they left Pelazianism, and returned 
again to the orthodox. 

The Montanists were a numerous sect of heretics, 
who arose in the church about the latter end of the 
second century. Their founder was one Montanus, 
a! Phrygian by birth, who is said to have embraced 
Christianity, with a view of promoting his temporal 
interest. He pretended to inspiration, and gave out 
that the Iloly Ghost had made known to him many 
things which had been concealed from the apostles. 
[lis first followers were two enthusiastic women, 
whose names were Priscilla and Maximilla, and in 
a short time after he had many disciples. Several 
conncils condemned his doctrine, and he, with all 
his followers, were excommunicated. 

Finding they were cast out of the clfurch, they 
formed themselves into a distinct society, under the 
direction of those whom they called their prophets, 
namely, Montanus, Priscilla aud Maximilla. “These 
sectaries nade no alteration in the creed, ouly they 
asserted, that the Holy Ghost spake to Montanus, 
who was his organ to deliver his will. : 

They refused communion for ever to those who 
committed notorious crimes, and asserted, that the 
bishops had no authority to absolve them. They 
condemned second marriages, and observed three 
lents in the year. These heretics began to dwindle 
away towards the latter end of the fourth century. 

Abont the year 429, Nestorius, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, broached a new heresy, and his follow- 
ers were called Nestorians. He taught that there 
were two natures in Christ, and two persons, the 
divine and the human. It was never disputed by the 
orthodox, but there were two nature im Christ, nay, 
the belief of it makes an article of their faith, but as 
for two persons that has been constantly denied, for 
we trust upon that as great matter of comfort, that 
our Redeemer has joined our natnre to his-own, and 
will remain so to eternity. The council of Ephesus 
condemned this heresy, and the emperor Theodosius 
confirmed the sentetice, 431, Nestorius being de- 
posed and banished. 

His followers, however, multiplied in a prodigious 
manner after his death, and spread themselves 
throughout many of the eastern nations. One Ser- 
gius, a Nestorian monk, assisted Mahomet in writ- 
ing the alcoran, and another got himself declared 
king in the province of Indostan, and grew fainous 
by the name of Prester-J ohn. 

Priscillianists, were a sect of heretics who arose 
in the church in the fourth century, and are so called 
from one Priseillian, a Spaniard by birth, and bishop 
of Avila. This bishop pretended to work miracles 
by the power of magic, and yet he lived secningly 
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such 2 pious Inte, that he drew over to his parts a 
great mumber of the clerxy. He mamteined the 
principal -nonons ef the Manichees, but bis chief 
temet was, that it wa: lawful to mraxe fale oaths te 
support one’s cause cud Imerest. The emperor 
Moesimusceaused tht: heretic, witb all his followers, 
to be beheaded, S22 

sabellms, an ‘Egyptian philosopher, having em 

braced Chrisuanir, etterapted to stuniy the er" 
of the Trinity, and as it wes incomprehensible, be 
resived ta ianerelh out a new religwa of his own, 
sani bis followers were called Sabellians. He taught 
tha: there was bur ope person in the Trinity, aud 
im confirmation of this docume, he made use of 2 
comapertson. He seid, thet as man, though con- 
posed of seul and body, 1: but ane person; so Ged, 
thoach be is Father, Som. and Holv Ghox, u bur 
ose person. Hs diswiples carried bi: nouons still 
hewher: bu: we hear hele of them aiter the ume 
of Coastanime the Greet. 

Sethiems were 2 sext of herencs who arose first in 
Eexp: zbou: the middle of the secoad centurr. We 
ave told tha: they worshi ~s the son of Adam, 
whom they behered to be Jesas Christ the son of 
God, be: who was ade by a third divimies, and 
subsuretsd m the room of the two families of Cain 
pe oer. wiica had been Gestroved at the deluce. 

As they countenanced and eacourzzed ail mameer of 
Gebauchers, so ther had mov followers, for we ond 
the: ther continued im Eevpt apwards of five hun 
dred sears. 

Simocians, the mos wecient sect of heretics, were 
tee fullowers of Sumom Morus, a nztve of $2 
mar, who cfered Peter money if be would sell 
bem the power of worms miracles. Althoozh ds- 
appomted in his scheme wo impose on the poste, 
vevbe went about trom plece to place and made 
manor preseltes to bis Sapiens The ereztest 
pumber of beresses took their nse srows this mrpostur, 
asd hr disciples mduleed themselves m ail sorts of 
hewtmess. ‘Thes worshipped bea 2s the creat God, 
aed likewise one Helen, 2 COMMON procatzte, who 
mrellea alonr we ban. There = no doubt that 
the apostics, Peter end Joan, bad this monster im 
View, whea they coutiomed thei bezres to bewere 
of fels: propixess. 

Tn tee secom] century, a mew sect of beretics 
spree up, kaowa br the name of Tatonms, fom 
cue T2inn. 2 Gaciple of Su. Jesens, who bad for 
may years echt theolecy a: Reme. This Taran 
wes of 2 rambles Gspesnon, and after the dezth 
has paster, he let Rome end travelled mio the 

where be sprved ak new Gocomes. Hw berest 
a compound of mamy others cat bad beea bef 
bem, partcubily the Valectmams and the 

eases, 10 winch be addec, tht: Adam and Ewe 
could Se be saved. 
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He condemned marriage 2s inconsistent with the 
guspel; torved the driving of wine, nor would ke 
utter snv of trs followers to eat Hesh. Ther were 
so averse to the use ef wore, that they used water m 
the sacrament af the eucharist. Severus, one of his 
disciples, mMaproved on the tenets of Tauan. Like 
most of the other heretics, be taughe chat there were 
two principles, a gocd snd an evil one, and by them 
allthmss i heaven and earth were governed. He 
dented the resurrection of the bods, and forged a 
great number of books, which were justly rejected 
by the orthodex. 

This heresy wes sometime m repute, but it dwin- 
Gled invo coniempt about the ume of the emperor 
Constanta the Great. 

The Zacheans were another sec: of hereties, who 
arose abour the midcle of the fourth century; and 
they were so called Irom ove Zacheus, wko lived 
somewhere pear Jerusalem. “This enthosiast retired 
to a mountain, where he spent most of bis ume in 
devotion, bemg of epmmien, that praver was all God 
required of men. He took cpon hun the office of 2 
pnest, without being ordained to that sacred office, 
and be soon procured a creat number of rollowers. 
These, however. consisted onls of the off-scourmes 
of the people, so thet mea of sober lives detested 
them. He was generally consadered as an mmpostor, 
who had nothing in view, besades that of procuring 
2 mame: and so furas we learn, his sect wes extinct 


_ long before the end of the fourth century. 


| with re. 


Another wiki sect of bereucs were called Zan- 
zahans, from one Zanztles, a natrve of Syria, and 
zccording to some, bishop of Antioch: bat of that 
we have mo certzin proof. He taucht, thet baptism 
with water was comtrers to the cospel, and that they 
ought to bepnze with fre: winch be croended upon 
the words of John the Beptist. who foretold that the 
Messzth would baptize wrh the Holy Ghost and 
For this reeson he ordered that all bas 
tascaples shoukd be branded with 2 red hot iron three 
mmes, m the mame of the Father. ot the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. This heresy czvegreat offence 
to the church, but & soon unk mio comtempt, and 
its icllowers were despised by 2i] those of the ortho- 
Gox party. 

About the Istier end of the fourth cemtarr, one 
Jovmizn. 2 monk of Milan, mvented a new heresy; 
2nd bis followers were from himseh, called J ovimians. 

te teecht that Marx, the mother of Jesus, did 
not coatmue 2 virgin after ber lyiecan; amd thar 
wien 2 men bes received grace in baptism, ke con 
never Jose i, which makeshim eqeal wo the perect 
m besven. Further, that a sete of virsmity is Bot 
more azreezble 10 God than marge: and lastly, 
thar there is no recrit m eating or drmiing, so as we 
give thanks to God, 

This Jovieton bed taken a dshike 10 the 2unen- 
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ties of the clovster, and opposed the zeal of Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan, who was a strenuous advocate for 
the monastic life. Accordingly, be, with some of 


his brethren, left the clovster and reured to Rome, , 


where they had many followers ; but Theodosius the 
emperor, ordered them to depart out of Italy. This 
they complied with, but returued after lus death, 
and czined new reputation. The clergy, however, 
rassed a fresh storm of persecution agaist them, and 
applied to the emperor Honorius for his assistance. 
Honorius complied with their request, and thes were 
all banished into an wnfrequeuted island, where they 
were never beard of afterwards. Probably thev died 
of want, and as their tenets were not much different 
from Protestasts, it give: us but a melancholy pic- 
ture of the established religion at tbat time. 

Vhe Melecians, another sect of heretics, about 
the bezinuing of the fourth centurr, bad for their 
founder. Melectus, bishop of Lrcopelis, in Egvpt. 
‘This bishop bad beea, at first, a most zealous advo- 
cate for the faith: and the warmth with which he 
defended it, so inmtaied the emperor Maximilian, 
that he caused him to be impmsoned along with Pe~ 
ter, bishop of Alexandra. About the vear 596, and 
during bis cayusity, Meiecius declared with great 
wannth azaimst those Chrisuans, who having apos 
tatized, desired to be reconciled to the church: 
insisting that thev should not be permitied to par- 
don, ttl such Gme as the persecution was over, and 
the church’s peace restored. He carried his zeal in 
this matter so far, that he broke off 2]] Its commn- 
nion with Peter, the bishop of Alexandria, who 
opposed the ncour of his doctrines: aud thus, even 
while be was detained m prison, be not only defended 
tbe faith, but likewise broached opimions contrary 
tot. 

Soon after this, a svned was held et Alexandria. 
in which the opmions of Melecius were condemned. 
and this sentence was continmed by all the neich- 
bouring bishops. “The Melecians hung Inue bells 
to the bottom of their garments, and sung their 
pravers, dancing al] the time : and tis they consider- 
ed as the only means to eppease the wrath of God. 
‘They persisted in rejectmg all such Christians a> bad 
apostauzed; and thev are sad to have been notonous 
bvpocnies under the mask of piety. 

Another sect of Leretics were called Sabbathians, 
from their leader Sabbathus, a Jew, who was bap- 
tized at Constantinople. towards the latter end of 
the fourth century, and ordamed a priest by the No- 
vatians ; but finding himself as little esteemed by 
the heretics whom be had joined, as by the Jews 
whom be had Geserted. he forsook their assembbes, 
and resolved to become the heed of a party. 

As be bad still some remains of Judaism in him, 
be affirmed, that Easter should be Lept on the same 
day with the Jewish pessover : and the better to con 
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firm bis disciples in that epimor, be msde use of 
the following stratagem: In reading Loke aan, 
when be came to the words, “the feast of umlea- 
vened bread drew uigh, which 1s called the pass 
over,” Le raised his voice on a suddes, and cried, 
“Woe unto bum that heeps the passover, but on 
the day of unlezvened bread.” He jomed this 
words s9 artfully to the teat, that bis irnorant bear- 
ers imagined them to be the words of Jesus Chnut 
bunself. 

Sissimnius, 2 Novatian bishop, set himself up to 
oppose Sabbathus, and one dar. while the lanter 
was in a certain church, a report was spread, that 
Sissinpius was comiag with a band of armed men, to 
destroy him and bis Mllowers. The Sabbezhiens, 
seized with terror, eudeavoured to make ther es- 
cape, but as they pressed to ceteut of rhe church. 
ther fell ope upon another, aad the number ot 
these who were trampled to death was so creat, 
that the rest abandoned their leader, out ef tear of 
Sissmus, and thus the whole sect was entirely Gis- 
persed. 

>atarninians, the last sect of these ancient bere- 
tics whom: we sball mention, took their rise abot 
the bermmieg of the second ceaturx, and had for 
their founder. one Saturvinius. 2 philosopher of An- 
uoch. This man having embraced Christianity, be- 
caine a member of the church of Annoch: but ner 
relishme the simplicity of the cosp<!, he resolved 20 
set up a new relgion of sown. He had a particu- 
lar svstem of bis own, concermine the creation of the 
world; fer be tanght, that God created seven an- 
cels, and these seven apvels created the world. with 
two kinds of men, the one cood and the other bad: 
the good. be said. were the elect chesen to glory: 
and the bad were the reprobate, who were to be 
condemned. 

He tanght many other ndiculous notions. such as, 
that man lives by the breath of God alwne. but when 
be wnhdraws tbat breath be cies. Te these he add- 
ed, that the angels have lore admired the beau- 
ues of God. resolved to make something to resemble 
him: and having labeured a creat while, ther 
made a Lind of anrpel which coald uct Stand up- 
nebt, but crawled on tbe earth like 2 serpent : that 
God suiered their work tu remain some time in this 
low conditien, to convince them of the rashness of 
the project. At last. God being touched with com- 
passion, bestowed some share of bis own periecoon 
on this creature. who immediately reised himself 
upon bss feet, and lifted up kis head towards hea- 
ven. Saturpiams pretended, that the Jews bad been 
long under the covernmest of 2 bad arcel. 2s 2 pun- 
ishment for their stes : but thet at Jast. the eternal 
Father, taking pity on them. sent him | >aturmminus) 
into the world, 10 take them ont of the power of the 
angel of discord: thet be himself was the ue Mee 
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siah, and that Jesus Christ was a mere apparition, 
and not a real man. ‘This impostor had a great 
number of followers, who spread their notions 
throughout most of the capital towns im Syria; and 
to support his pretences, he forged a book, contain- 
ing a great number of false oracles, all which he 
said had been dictated by a good angel, anid were of 
equal authority with the word of God. 

These were all the heretics of any note m the pri- 
mitive church; for although, there were some of 
lesser note, yet they, were only branches of the 
above, and little more has been transmitted to us 
concerniug them, besides their names. ‘Taking their 
absurdities, their errors, their impieties, inl their 
blaspheinies all into one point of view, we are pre- 
sented with a most horrid picture of human nature. 
Here all the vices that can take place in the heart, 
are collected together; so truly were the words 
fulfilled, that the child Jesus should be seut for 
the rise and full of many. 

Having given an account of all that is necessary 
to be known, concernmg the ancient heretics and 
schismatics, we shall conclude this article with a 
definition of the terms so often made use of, viz. 
schism, heresy, and blasphemy. 

And first, of schism, which is to divide the church 
and disturb its peace. ‘The pious Mr. Nelson has 
given us a definition of schism, in the following 
words: “Schism (says he) is a causeless separation 
from such governors in the church, as have receiv- 
ed their authority and commission from Jesus Christ. 
If there be a sufficient cause, then there may be a 
separation, but it isnot a schism. But if there be 
no snflicient ground for the separation, it is schism; 
that is a culpable separation, which was always 
reckoned a sin of a very heinous nature. For St. 
Paul charges the Ephesians to keep the unity of the 
spirit 10 the bond of peace, because there is but one 
God, one faith, one baptism, and one body of 
Christ.” 

The same doctrine is taught in the writings of the 
first fathers of the church, particularly St. Ignatius 
aud St. Cyprian; and schism was reputed a great 
sin by them, even before the church and state were 
united, and when the meetings of the schismatics 
were as much tolerated as those of the orthodox. 
For toleration does not alter the nature of schism. 
Such laws only exempt the persons of schismatics 
from persecution. Donatism and Novatinism were 
connted as damnable schisms, under the reigns of 
those emperors who granted toleration to them; as 
under the reigns of those who made laws against 
them. So according to these authors, it is not se- 
paration from a church that creates schism, but it is 
acauseless separation; but then it must be added, 
that there may appear sufficient cause to one, when 
another does not see any; so that. in judging of 
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those who separate, we should be cautious and cha 
ritable. 

Secondly, heresy, which is very different from 
schism; the latter being only a separation for 
groundless causes from the established church of the 


country where we live; whereas heresy isa total. 


deviation from the principles of the Christian faith, 
and the setting np something im Opposition there- 
unto, which hasno foundation in ‘the sacred scrip- 
tures. People sound in the faith may differ in their 
sentiments, concerning the exterior non-essentials 
of religion, withont injuring the peace of the church, 
although i in the heat of unnecessary coutroversy ; 
the violence of unguarded passions may induce them 
to abuse each other ; but while they agree ia the 
essentials of religion, and live as become the dis- 
ciples of Christ, all such opprobrious names should 
cease. 

It is every way different with heretics, who not 
content with disturbing the peace of the church in 
the non-essentials of religion, boldly proceed to at- 
tack one or all of those fundamentals upon which 
our salvation depends. Thus one will deny the di- 
vinity of Christ; another the necessity of his merits 
to procure our acceptance with God; a third the 
use of the outward means; and a fourth, the resur-. 


rection of the body, anda future state of rewards 


and punishments. Such errors as these justly de- 
serve the name of heresy, because the teaching of 
them strikes at the root of our holy religion, by re- 


presenting the sufferiugs of Christ as both useless 


and umecessary. 

Thirdly, blasphemy, which consists in ascribing 
any thing to the Deity, unbecommmg the perfections 
of his godhead, or by derogating from the nature of 


his attributes, by saying that he is neither holy, , 


just, nor good. ‘This by the law of Moses wasa 
capital offence, and the criminal was to be led with- 
out the camp and stoned to death by the whole con- 
sregation, but the witnesses, upon whose evidence 
he had been convicted, were first to lay their hands 
upon his head, and throw the first stones at him, in 
testimony that they had not perjured themselves. 
Our Saviour takes notice of the sim and blasphe- 
my against the Holy Ghost, which was never to. be 
forgiven, either in this world, or ui that which is to 
come; and this passage of sacred scripture has been 
a stumbling-block in the way of many pious well- 
meaning Christians. If we consider the passage 
aright, nothing can be plainer than that it is to be 
imputed to the Pharisees, who declared that the mi- 
racles Christ wrought by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, were performed by the assistance of the de- 
vil. Our Lord had just healed one possessed of a 
devil; aud the Pharisees gave this malicious turn to 
the miracle: “This fellow doth not cast out devils, 
but by. Beelzebub, the prince of devils.” This led 
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our Saviour to discourse concerning the sin or blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, and to tell his dis- 
ciples, “ Wherefore ] say unto you, all mater of 
sin and blaspheiny shall be forgiven unto men, but 
the sim agamst the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven 
unto them.”—See Matth. xin. 22, 31. 

The Pharisees therefore were the persons charged 
with this sin, which consisted in asenbing what 
was done by the power of God to the agency of the 
devil. And the reason why our Lord pronounced 
it unpardonable is plain, because the Jews, and par- 
ticularly their leaders the Pharisces, by withstand- 
ing the evidence of miracles, resisted the strongest 
means of their conviction. From all which it will 
naturally follow, that no person can now be guilty 
of the sin against the Holy Ghost, in the sense in 
which our Saviour mtended it, although there may 
be sins which bear a near resemblance to it. 

By the common law of England, blasphemy 1s 
defined to cousist in a denial of the being and _provi- 
dence of God, anda reproaching of the name of 
Jesus Christ, for which the delinquent is to suffer 
imprisonment, the pillory, or to be fined at the dis- 
cretion of tlle court where the offence is tried; and 
for this crime, one Anne Taylor paid a fine of one 
thousand pounds, and stood in the pillory three 
times, 1676.—See Hawhins’s pleas of the crown, 
chap. 89. 

By the statute of the ninth of William IIT. chap. 
32, it is enacted, that if any person shall, by writ- 
ing, or speaking, deny any of the persons of the 
holy Trinity to be God, or assert there are more Gods 
than one, or shall deny the Christian religion to be 
true, or the Old and New Testament to be of divine 
authority, he shall be incapable of any office or em- 
ployment, and forthe sccond offence shall be disa- 
bled to sue im any action to be executor. 

A most remarkable instance of blasphemy hap- 
pened in the reign of queen Elizabeth, for the truth 
of which we have the testimony of all the writers of 
that time, as well as the records of the courts of 
justice —One Hachet affirmed himself to be the 
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anointed king of the earth hy the Holy Ghost, and 
commanded his two disciples, Arthington and Cop- 
pinzer, to proclaim through the streets of London, 
that Christ was come to judge the world, and that 
he might be seen at the house where Hlackct lody- 
ed, and that all who refused to obey him should de- 
stroy cach other, and that the queen should be de- 
throned. He was convicted of high treason, and at 
the place of execution, repeated the following 
prayer : 

“Eternal God, thou knowest me to be the true 
Messiah, whom thou hast sent: shew some miracle 


“from the clouils to convince those unbelievers, and 


frec me from the power of my enemies. [f thou re- 
fusest to do this, { will set fire to the heavens, and 
pulling thee from thy throne, will tear thee to pie- 
ces with my hands.” And turning to the execution- 
er, said, “ Dost thou, wretch, presume to hang thy 
king?” Then lifting up Ins eves to heaven, he cried, 
“Thou repayest me well for a kingdom bestowed, I 
come to take vengeance on thee.” 

Such a wretch: as this should have been whipped 
twenty times at the cart’s tail, instead of sending 
him into eternity, uttering the most horrid blas- 
phemies. 

By the law of Scotland, blasphemy is, and always 
has been, a capital offence, and it takes place be- 
fore high treason. The last person that suffered for 
this crime at Edinburgh, was one Aikenhead, in the 
year 1696. He denied the being of a God, and 
mocked at all religion, whether natural or revealed. 


- He belonged to a society of young men, who 


usually met together ata tavern, where they made 
ita rule, that each in his turn should burn the Bible, 
and blaspheme the name of God. . At last the club 
was dispersed, and this man was burnt alive; but 
some of his companions still continued to dissemi- 
nate their sentiments; among whom was one Hun- 
ter, a young student in divinity, who was hung in 
chains at Broughton, near Edinburgh, for murder- 
ing two young gentlemen, the sons of one Mr. - 
Gordon, whose -tutor lie was. - 


STATE QF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, FROM ITS RECEIVING A 
CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT UNDER CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, 314, 
TILL THE BEGINNING OF THE REFORMATION, 1517. 


We come now to the third article proposed con- 
cerning the Christian religion, and it is of such an 
important nature, that according to the regular man- 
ner we have iitherto proceeded, we shall cousider it 
under the following heads: 


I. An abstract of the history of the church, from 
the time of the emperor Constaatine the Great, ull 
the Reformation. 

I. The origin of the monastic hfe, with an 
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account of all the religious orders, by whom founded, 
and for what purposes. 

IIE. The origin, progress, and present state of 
all the ceremonies made use of by the Roman 
Catholies. 

Lastly, an aceount of the inquisition; and in 
writing on those subjects, we shall be directed by the 
best authors: whether Popish or Protestant, we shall 
be guided by a candid attention to the truth, being 
willing to find it in any party whatever. 

‘To begm with the first, namely, the state of 
Christianity durmg the space of eleven hnndred 
years. It will be necessary, -however, to observe, 
that as we have already given an account of all the 
ancient heresies, and as there was.no necessity for 
others springiug up after this period, -seeing the 
church became daily more and more corrupted, so 
the reader must attend to the general thread of the 
narrative ; it being our intention, when any imnova- 
tion presents itself to us, to treat of it as collaterally 
conuected with the whole, by way of digression. 

We have already considered the religion of our 
Divine Redeemer, as propagated among the heathens, 
by no other means besides the assistance of Almighty 
power, and although opposed by the Roman empe- 
rors, by the Pagan priests, and the superstitious 
Jews; yet the tender plant grew up, and was nou- 
rished, and an innumerable company of people of 
all ranks thonght it an honour to inlist themselves 
as soldicrs under the banner of the cross. Neither 
the mahce of devils nor the power of men-could 
stop Its progress, for as Christ had declared that his 
kingdom was not of this world, so his religion was 
propagated by spiritual means, and the more it was 
opposed the more it flourished ; but mow we must 
draw the line betweeu humai and divine power. 

Constantine, justly called the Great, took posses- 
sion of the Roman empire partly by force, and 
partly by election, and it must be acknowledged, 
that at that time, the Christians were so numerous, 
it would have been consistent with true policy, to 
have granted them a free toleratiou, supposing the 
emperor himself had continued in heathenism. 
The emperor, ‘however, embraced the Christian 
religion, m the year 314, although he was not 
baptized till within a short time before his death. Ele 
issued an order, that all the revenues, appropriated 
for the support of the heathen temples, should be 
bestowed .on the Christian clergy, and being no 
stranger to the tricks praetised hy the Pagan priests, 
he ordered their idols to be exposed to the populece, 
that they might see in what manner they had been 
deceived by designing men, and this occasioned 
multitudes of people to embrace the Christian reli- 
gion, although it is probable that many of them did 
a9, without being properly instructed in its principles, 
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but rather that they night acquire emoluments, by 
complying with the orders of the emperor. 

This circumstance is the more necessary to be 
attended to, because it will throw a considerable 
light on the remaining part of this narrative, and 
point out how great the difference must always he 
between human and divine power. During the three 
first centuries, the Christians were a distressed people, 
bnt they were in many respects pure and Innocent. 
Whether they imagined that temporal power would 
interpose in their favour, cannot now be certainly 
known; probably they did not, for as they waited 
daily for the second coming of Christ, all their hopes 
centred in that single principle; and this considera- 
tion supported them under all their sutterings. 

Previous to the reign of the emperor Constantine, 
the Christians had been persecuted in the most cruel 
manner; and, bleeding with their wounds, they were 
taken under the protection of that Christian hero. 
Happy for the Christian indulgence granted to them ; 
and, instead of -stirring up the civil power against 
the heathens, endeavoured dike their Divine Master, 
to bring them over to the truth, withont coercive 
means. ‘Lhe contrary however took place, and to 
use the «words of the great and good archbishop 
Leighton, “The world went mad by turns.” No 
sooner hed the Christian bishops received the coun- 
tenance and protection of the civil power, than they 
resolved to persecute the Pagan priests, from whose 
malice they had suffered so much, and in this they 
were too much countenanced by those obseqtious 
courtiers, whose mercenary views and self-interests 
induced them to attend as ministers of state in the 
emperor’s court. But to understand this in a proper 
manner, we must attend to the state of the Christian 
church, beginning with the fourth century. 


CENTURY IV. 


The Christians being now established in the peace- 
able possession of great riches and houours, began 
to compare their present state with their former suf- 
fering, which brought to their remembrance the 
patience and fortitude of their predecessors. 

These considerations raised in them a high, and 
in some measure a just veneration for the martyrs : 
But it did not stop here, for it ran into excess, and 
produced the worst effects. Jivery rumour concern- 
ing these saints was ~eceived withont examination, 
and represented as meritorious, insomuch that certain 
monks made a trade of going from place to place 
selling their bones and relies. 

This practice was greatly encouraged by the most 
celebrated preachers of that age, such as Athanasius, 
Gregory, Nazianzen, but particularly Chrysostom, 
whose popular eloquence contributed greatly towards 
encouraging the superstitions veneration and invo- 
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cation of saints, the love of monkery, and the belief 
of miracles wrought by monks and relies; thence 
arose relizious addresses to the martyrs, who were 
considered as patrons and intercessors, which tended 
to lesson the reliance and gratitude due to Christ, 
and to substitute new mediators in the room of him 
who alone is the mediator between God and man, 
the Lord our Redeemer. When we Protestants 
speak of the cross of Christ, we mean thereby the 
whole of his passive obedience, without paying any 
regard to the form or shape of a wooden cross; for 
unless we can be kept in imind of our Lord’s suffer- 
ings, without such monitors, it shews that our love 
for him is very cold. 

Some zealots, under the direction of Helena, the 
mother of Constantine the Great, pretended to have 
discovered the real cross on which Christ suffered ; 


many figures of it were made, and distributed to all 


round the empire: These were hung up in churches, 
and the relies of the saints were deposited in boxes, 
and placed on the altars; for it was in this age that 
altars were first erected in the Christian churches. 

St. Chrysostom in preaching on good Friday, in 
the great church of Constantinople, has given us 
the following description of the virtues of the cross, 
which although the whole might be applied to the 
passive obedience of Christ, yet from the eireum- 
stances of the times, the sentnnents of the preacher, 
and the nature of the addicss, it seems plain that he 
had directed the people to look at the sign of a cross. 
He says, 

“ Now, if thou would know, O Christian, the 
“ power and praises of the cross, attend to me! 

“The cross is an anchor to all those who from 
“ wavering in the faith, begin to sink! a resurrection 
‘of the dead! a leader of the blind! the path of 
“those who have gone out of the way! the avenger 
“ of those who have suffered. wrong! the staff of the 
“lame! the comfort of the poor! the curb of the 
“nich! the overthrow of the proud! the victory over 
“the devil! the mstructor of children! the supply of 
“eouncil to those who want it! the pilot of those 
“who are inasea of troubles! the haven of those 
“who are tossed about in a storm! the bulwark of 
“those waging war with sim and the devil! the father 
“of orphans! the helper of widows! the judge of 
“those who do wroug! the pillar of the Just! the 
“repose of the afflicted! a hght to those who sit in 
“darkness! the maguificenee of kings! the teacher 
“ of humanity to barbariaus! the freedom of slaves! 
‘the wisdom of the unleamed! the law of the diso- 
“bedient! the dcelaration of the apostles! the’ 
“ preaching of the prophets! the glorying of the 
“martyrs! the exercise of the solitary ! the foundation 
“of the chureh! the safety of the world! the de- 
“struction of the heathen temples! the overthrow of 
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“the scandal of the Jews! the ruin of the ungodly! 
“the strength of the weak! the physician of the 
“diseased! the cleansing of lepers! the strength- 
“ener of the paralytic! the bread of the hungry! 
“the fountain of the thirsty! and in a word, the 
“ covering of the naked!’ 

Sueh was the popular eloquence of those times, 
and when we cousider what fluence it must have 
had on the minds of men just brought over tn pro- 
fession from the religion of Pagans, we will not be 
surprised to find that image worship, and a venera- 
tion for the relics of the martyrs, soon became lead- 
ing prineiples m Christianity. 

It was in this century, 325, that the famous 
council of Nice met, consisting of three hundred 
and eighteen bishops, besides a vast number of pres- 
byters, deacons, and other church officers, together 
with representatives from the, laity, who still had a 
share of church power. In this council the em- 
peror presided in person, and being a man of great 
moderation, he advised the bishops to drop all 
mmecessary disputes, and attend to their duty as 
ministers of the gospel, m regulating the affairs of 
the chureh, consistent with the law of Christ, and 
the interest of believers. The passions of the 
clergy were however so turbulent, and such was their 
hatred of each other concerning disputed points in 
religion, that they framed the creed which still bears 
their name, although it was not confirmed till the 
general council at Constantinople in 381. 

The orthodox party were not content with the 
temporal emoluments arising from their livings, but 
they even went so far as to stir up the emperor to 
punish with death, all those who differed from them 
in sentiments. Here they acted the same part as the 
heathens had done to them before: when the hea- 
thens found they could not confute the Christians, 
they forged the grossest slanders to blacken their 
characters ; and in the same manner did the Nicene 
fathers treat the heretics. Had they by charitable 
reasoning sought to convince those men of their 
errors they would have acted a Christian part; but 
their calling in the aid of the civil power, was in its 
own nature so hellish and diabolical, that even their 
friends cannot draw a veil over this part of their 
conduct. 

The truth is, the clergy were now so glutted 
with power, that they became the vilest incendiaries 
of the state. “They meditated nothing but revenge 
against those who opposed them ; and had they not 
beg restrained by the civil power, they would hase 
persecuted the heathens, in the same manncr as they 
had been persecuted by them. And yet during all 
these confusions, the bishops of Rome had not, nor 
did not pretend to any authority over other bishops. 
But we shall soon have occasion to take notice of | 
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church had its own creed, or formulary of belief ; 
and although the words often differed from the creeds 
of neighbouring churches, yet the sense was the same. 
They all agreed im the fundamental articles of reli- 
gion, but they did not impose their forms upon each 
other. But now the right of private judgment was 
destroyed ; men were not to search the scriptures, in 
order to find out the terms of acceptance with the 
Deity, but m the words of ereeds of human invention, 
a fixed sense was put upon the most abstruse parts 
of the word of God, and instead of confirming these 
points, by the word of God, the Bible itself was to 
be regulated by them. 

About the beginning of the year 361, Julian, 
commonly called the apostate, was chosen emperor, 
and for sometime he behaved with great moderation 
towards the Christians. His hatred to them, how- 
ever, was inveterate; for although he had been 
brought up amongst them, yet he had. seen so mach 
of the tricks practised by the bishops, as well as the 
rest of the clergy, that he resolved, if possible, to 
re-establish heathenism. He imposed severe taxes 
upon the, Christians, and when any of their leaders 
complained, he answered in a sneering manner, 
“your God hath taught you patience.” Indeed the 
Christian bishops at that time, were of such turbulent 
dispositions, that he was afraid of them, because they 
could at any time have influenced the populace 
against him. 

He was succeeded by Jovian, a man of good 
natural parts, and a friend to the Christians both 
from principle and practice; but he had not long 
enjoyed the imperial dignity, when the orthodox 
bishops tampered with him, in order to persecute the 
heretics. For this purpose, he called a synod, to 
meet at Antioch, where the orthodox bishops became 
in all things obsequious to the emperor. Jovian, 
however, saw through their duplicity, and told them, 
that he hated contentions, and that it was his desire 
they should cultivate peace, in order to promote the 
mterests of Christianity. For this part of his con- 
duet, Jovian has been justly celebrated by every 
impartial historian, who has written an account of 
him ; for neither the threatenings of the bishops, nor 
the alluring promises of the heathens, could mduce 
him to swerve from his duty. Happy for the Chris- 
tian world had he lived a few years longer, but he 
was taken away before he had an opportunity of 
doing the good he intended. 

In the mean time, great disturbances happened 
at Rome, upon Liburnus’s dying, who was bishop 
of that see. Urysinus and Dania 1s, both deacons 
of that church, were candidates for the bishopric, 
but the party of Damasus prevailed, upon which he 
was elected and ordamed. ‘This so far enraged 
Ursiuus, that he collected a party together, and got 
himself ordained bishop, which oceasioned a uew 
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schism in the church. The consequences of this 
contested election proved fatal to many of the citi- 
zens of Rome; for besides vast numbers murdered 
in the streets, no less than one hundred and thirty- 
seven were murdered in the churches in one day, 
during divine service. This is said to have been the 
first controversy coneertiing the see of Rome, and 
happy for the world had it been the last; but the 
sequel will shew, that it was tritling to what happened 
afterwards. 

Theodosius the emperor, who, in many respects 
was a very great man, became a zealous advocate 
for the orthodox; and he issued cireular letters, 
commanding all his subjects to embrace the Nicene 
creed, and worship the three persons in the Trinity 
as one God. Nay, he went so far as to threaten all 
the bishops with expulsion, who did not obey his 
orders. At the same time, he made a code of laws 
relating to ecclesiastical discipline, which must ever 
stand as a disgraceful monument to his memory ; for 
the orthodox ‘party, being armed with power, lorded 
it with a high hand over all their opponents. In 
the mean time, the Donriatists in Africa, persecuted 
their brethrén with the most unrelenting cruelty ; 
and Chrysostoin, bishop of Constantinople, having 
been banished from that city, stirred up a violent 
persecution against the Arians, so that persecution 
scemed to know no end. 

~Many superstitious customs debased the purity of 
the church during this century; such as the making 
of crosses of w ood, metal, and painting were brought 
in, in consequence of the emperor Constantine having 
on all his banvers displayed a cross. 

Pilgrimages to places supposed to be holy, began 
to take place in this century, but they were not 
carried to such an height as we have since seen them 
in the church of Rome. These pilgrimages were 
for the most part to Jerusalem or Rome, or to other 
places where the most celebrated martyrs suffered 
death. ‘They were considered as meritorious, but 
this laid the foundation for much superstitton. ‘The 
giving of the eucharist to children, took place about 
the end of this century ; and what is very remarkable, 
when the elements were consecrated in the church, 
they were sent home to such of the believers as could 
not attend. Indeed it may be justly said, that the 
foundation of superstition was laid in this age, and 
we shall see in what manner the superstructure was 
raised. 


CENTURY V. 


Hitherto we find that the bishops of Rome had 
not made any stretches towards establishmg the 
papal power; but this century furnished them with 
many opportunities. Infallitnhty was not yet pre- 
tended to by the bishops of Rome, for had they 
pretended to any such thing, it would have been 


treated as an absurdity. But notwithstanding all 
this, the papal power daily gained ground, which was 
‘in a great measure owing to the removal of the seat 
of the empire from Rome to Constantinople; so that 
the bishops of Rome were left to the care both of 
civil and ecclesiastical affairs. It was common in 
that age, for bishops in the provinces to send to the 
bishop of Rome for his advice in all difficult cases, 
and although that was no more than an act of friend- 
ship at first, yet in time it began to be considered as 
an obligation ; and the bishop of Rome, who formerly 
acted as dictator to his own pcople, presumed to 
exercise the same authority over the whole of the 
Christian world. 

1t was during this century, that images were placed 
upon the altars in the Christian churches, and many 
of them were enriched with the most costly jewels. 
The clergy were likewise forbidden to marry, but 
this met with such violent opposition, that it was 
many years afterwards before it could be reduced 
into a regnlar system. 

Sureties, or godfathers for children, was another 
ceremony which took place in this age; and the 
reason seems to have been, that many of the parents 
of the children were heathens. But here it is objected, 
why did heathen parents offer their children to be 
baptized by Christian ministers? the answer is ob- 
vious: all the heathens throughout the empire were 
commfnded to profess Christianity ; but as many of 
the bishops knew that they were not sincere, so they 
thought it necessary to get some persons, who had 
long made a profession of the faith, as it is in Jesus, 
to stand sponsors for them. ‘The cross in baptism, 
which had been indifferently used by the Christian 
churches, before the reizn of the emperor Constan- 
tine, was now made an article of the Christian faith, 
and no person was supposed to be properly baptized, 
unless he had that sign marked upon him. 

The giving the cucharist to children was likewise 
introduced during this century, and we mcet with 
several instances where children refusing to take it, 
the priests poured it down their throats. This was 
undoubtedly a horrid profanation of sucha solenin 
ordinance, but it was the humour of the times; for 
Christianity and heathenisin were then so blended 
together, that it was difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other. The Chnistian religion was now at 
a low ebb ; civil power had been called in to give it 
a sanction, and the consequence was, it was soon 
mingled with many abominations, and at last popery 
prevailed, which enslaved the cousciences of incu for 
many ages, 
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During the beginning of this century, the power 
of the popes over the Christian world, was not so 
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Rome had, indeed, cadeavoured to establish their 
power, but they found so many obstacles in their 
way, that they were obliged to relinquish the pur- 
suit, and wait fora more favourable opportunity. 
Nor was the infallibility of the pope acknowledged 
by any of the Christian nations; forthe bishops of 
Rome were still considered as subordinate to general 
councils, 

It was not long, however, before the bishops of 
Rome began to pull off the mask, and declare that 
they had uw superiority over all other bishops, and 
consistent with the ignorance of the times, this 
notion was greedily embraced. The truth is, the 
whole Christian world was, at that time sunk into 
barbarism; the principles of our holy religion were 
not taught; heathenish rites and ceremonies had 
been artfully introduced: and the best of all know- 
ledge had become a system of foolishness. The Goths 
and Vandals began at this time to over-run the Ro- 
Man empire, andas there were innumerable sects 
of heretics, so they joincd with those barbarians, 
and pure Christianity was beclouded with darkness. 
This will account for many things that are to follow 
with respect to the papal see, and likewise with re- 
spect to those ceremonies which have in a manner 
darkened the glory of the gospel dispensation, and 
rendered the commandments of God of none effect 
by their traditions; teaching for truths, what they 
knew to be contrary to the will of God, and incon- 
sistent with the interests of men, either in tine, or in 
eternity. 

It was during this century, that the two following 
unscriptural ceremonics took place, namely, praying 
for the dead, and praying to the dead. Intercessions 
at the tombs of the martyrs had been gradually 
creeping into use and gaining ground, from the time 
of Constantine the Great; but now it was consi- 
dered as an article of faith, or atleast an indispen- 
sable duty binding on evcry Christian. In much the 
same fnanner, praying for the repose of the dead, had 
gradually crept into practice, and this the Christians 
learned from the heathens. 

It was common with the heathens to pray for 
their departed relations, and keep festivals in meimo- 

: “g ry 
ry of them; but neither the Old nor the New Tes- 
tament ever gave countenance to sugh a practice. 
St. Austin, who lived above an hundred ycars before 
the time we are writing of, prayed for the soul of 
his mother Monica, many years after she was dead, 
and, as he was a man of great repute in the church, 
there is no doubt but many began to follow his ex- 
ample. It was not, however, brought into general 
repute, till the sixth century, and then it was con- 
sidered as a duty men owed to their deceased rela- 


tions. . 
Singing litanies was another practice that took 
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was not as yet binding upon the churches, although 
it was beginning to creep into use, Purgatory was 
taught at Rome and in the east, but in Ireland and 
the northern parts of Britain, it was not then known; 
nor was it much regarded in Gaul and Spain. The 
priests were not yet prohibited from marrying, al- 
thongh those who lived single were most esteemed 
and reverenced by the superstitious. 

The cup in the sacrament was still given to the 
laity, for although many superstitious ceremonies 
were used at their altars, yet the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation was not taught, people being left to them- 
selves to consider the elements in whatever light they 
pleased. It must, however, be acknowledged, that 
there were some in this age, who did believe inthe 
doctrine of transubstantiation; for Gregory the 
Great, as he is commonly called, whom we shall 
mention in our account of the next century, used all 
his endeavours to make the people belicve it. The 
glorious sun-shine of the gospel was just now sink- 
Ing Into obscurity, little more than the shadow was 
left, and soon afterwards, in its stead, there was only 
anempty name. 
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The church being now in a great measure cor- 
rupted, the clergy continued to seek every opportu- 
nity of aggrandizing themselves. They began to 
mculeate the notion, that their persons were exempt- 
ed from being cognizable by the civil power, and this 
laid the foundation of several of those unhappy dis- 
turbances which afterwards proved fatal to many 
nations in the world. It was about the beginning of 
this century, that Gregory, bishop of Rome, com- 
monly called Gregory the Great, sent Austin the 
monk over to England, to convert the Anglo-Saxons. 
This Gregory is, with propriety, called by some 
ecclesiastical writers, “The great patron of super- 
stition.” Whatever ceremonies had been introduced 
into the church before his time, he took care to im- 
prove upon them, and he was continually inventing 
new ones, 

To create a greater respect for the churches, each 
one was named after a peculiar saint; for it was 
about this time that the bishops began to exercise 
authority over the smaller churches, and the pope 
to rule over them all. Boniface IIL. was the first 
Roman pontiff who assumed the title of univeral bi- 
shop, which is the more extraordinary, because his 
predecessor except one, namely Gregory the Great, 
although a bigot in religion, yet refused this title 
when offered to him. The clergy were enjoined to 
wear fine rebes, to distinguish them from the laity, 
whom they considered as an inferior order of beings. 
In England bishoprics were established, and Italians 
placed in them, who spent much of their time in 
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wrangling with the Britons, concerning the proper 
time of keeping Easter. 

There were many unhappy disputes in the church 
during this century, particularly concerning what 
God has kept concealed from men, and what indeed 
they cannot comprehend, namely, the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; for disputes and superstition constituted, 
at that time, the greatest part of religion. Much 
about the same time, another dispute arose concern- 
ing the high and dignified titles that were to be 
given to the pope, for although some of the churches 
had acknowledged his supremacy, yet others dis- 
puted it. 

The African bishops ina synod, having addressed 
Theodore, bishop of Rome, in such lofty terms, and 
such flattering titles, that it gave great offence to 
some other churches, ‘The bishop of Constantino- 
ple wrote to the bishop of Rome, telling him, that 
as all the apostles were equal imrank and dignity, so 
all bishops ought to be the same, and consider each 
other as brethern. Even in Italy, during this cen- 
tury, it appears that there were some bishops who 
had spirit enough to refuse to submit to the bishop 
of Rome, as will be seen in the following account of 
Maurus, bishop of Ravenna. 

Vitalianus, bishop of Rome, summoned Maurus 
to give an account of his faith, he being suspected 
of holding opinions contrary to the Catholic doctrine. 
Maurus, not only refused to obey the summons, 
but sent notice to Vitalianus, that he had no autho- 
rity over him. This unexpected answer provoked 
Vitalianus to such a degree that he immediately 
thundered against Maurus the sentence of excom- 
munication. But of this excommunication Maurus 
made no other account than he did of the summons. 
Nay, so steady was he to the rights of his bishopric, 
that he retorted the sentence of excommunication, 
which was considered as a crime of so atrocious a 
nature, that an attempt was made to deprive him of 
his bishopric, but the exarch of Ravenna supported 
him, and, in spite of the pope, his adherents and 
emissaries, he continued to exercise the duties of his 
office till his death, and in his last moments exhorted 
his people never to submit to the authority of the 
pope, because it was usurped, which request of his 
was religiously adhered to by his successor. 

In 680, the famous council of Constantinople met, 
to consult concerning the doctrine of the Trinity; 
and they spent much time in searching the ancient 
fathers. They excommunicated and anathematized 
the then pope Honorious, which shews that the popes 
were not then considered as infallible. All the con- 
clusions and decrees of this council being founded 
on the writings of the fathers, it created them so 
much respect, that for many centuries afterwards 
their works were considered as little mferior to the 
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scriptures. I¢ was also at this time that the title of 
saint was first bestowed upon these first writers of 
the church, although, in the primitive times it had 
been denied to the apostles. It is certain, that many 
of those called fathers, were very superstitious ; and 
some of them imitated the heathens in different parts 
of their worship. 

Another innovation, which took its rise in this 
century, was that of honourig the bishop of Rome 
with the triple crown. It was required of the peo- 
ple, that they should honour the traditions of the 
church of Rome, in the same manner they di the 
seriptures, which is not much to be wendered at, for 
so ignorant were the people of that age, that few of 
them.could read. ‘Lhe keatheu teniples were dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and to the rest of the 
saints; and the churches were made sanctuaries, for 
those who had committed crincs of the most enor- 
mous nature. No man was to marry a woman to 
whom his father had been sponsor in baptism; and 
abstinence from meats and driks on particular days, 
was considered as meritorious. A vast number of 
new festivals were instituted, and fasting on Satur- 
days was forbidden on pain of excommunication. 

Tt was in this century that the church of Rome 
first ordered that the Lord’s prayer should be read 
pubhely m churches, and organs were first used in 
all places of public worship. It was further decreed, 
that on every altar there should be a figure of Christ 
on the cross; in some ether parts of the churehes, 
he was drawn in the form ofa lamb, and the Holy 
Ghost like a dove. It was now become fashionable, 
or rather customary, for the priests to say private 
inasses to those who could not attend in the 
churehes. All over the continent of Europe, where 
Christianity, or rather popery was established, they 
read their prayers iu J.atm; But still the cup was not 
yet denied to the laity. 

Daring this century the bisheps of Rome esta- 
blished their authority, and established their ceremo- 
uies mto all the churches among the Anglo-Saxons, 
which must have been attended with some difficulty, 
especially as the Welsh, Seoteh and Irish still refused 
to submit to the Romish church. ‘TIns will appear 
the more probable, as the SCots and Britons who had 
been eonverted to Christianity many centuries be- 
fore, had no diecesian bishops tll the middle of the 
eleventh century. And with respeet to worship, 
Bede, who lived about this time, and was himself a 
stickler for the Romish church, tells us that divine 
service was celebrated in five different languages, in 
Urtiain, viz. in Latin, Saxon, British, Pictish, and 
Scottish, which was the saine as the Irish. But all 
this soon wore out in England, although it does uot 
appear that ‘masses or prayers in Latin, were much 
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This century presents us with many instances of 
new corruptions taking place in the Christian church. 
The number of church officers were, indecd, in some 
measure fixed, and the several orders of archbishops, 
bishops, deans, canons, curates, &c. were almost the 
same as at present in the Romush chureh; but the 
popes presumed to grant the pall to archbishops, 
without the consent of the emperors, which had 
never taken place before. ‘To understand this right- 
ly, two things are necessary to be attended to, tirst, 
what was the pall? and secendly, what honour or 
power did it confer ? 

In auswer to the first, the pall was a picce of fine 
white woollen cloth, made in the forn: of a sash, and 
to vive it the greater sanctity, it was sprinkled with 
holy water, and laid on the altar of saint Peter’s 
church one whele night, and several prayers repeated 
over it. This part of the ceremony beimg over, it 
was sent to the new appointed archbishop of every 
province, who paid a considerable sum of money for 
it. Being folded in two equal! parts, it was put round 
the neck, and hung down to the bottom of the robes 
before. Secondly, with respect to the virtues resid- 
ing in the pall, and the power conveyed by it, they 
were supposed to be many. 

The pall gave a sanction to all the decrecs of the 
archbishops, so far as they kept on good terms with 
the see of Rome, and the bishops of the province, 
who refused to treat it with the most submissive res- 
pect, were to be excommunicated, and their churches 
laid under an interdict. That is, all their people 
were to be deprived of the benefit of the divine ser- 
vice, and such as died, were deuied Christian burial. 
It may be added further, that withont the pall no 
archbishop could exercise the duties of his office, 
and so weak was the civil power at that time, that 
priaces were obliged to comply with these arbitrary 
niandates of the popes. The pall brought vast sams 
of money into the. Roman treasury, and in conse- 
quence of such an additional load of riches, the 
popes were enabléd to assume the characters of tem- 
poral princes, as well as spiritual bishops. " 

In 734, Leo, emperor of the west, refused to admit 
images ito any of the churches in his dominions, 
for whichhe was solemuly excommunicated by pope 
Gregory If. and his subjects absolved from their 
oath of allegiance. Pope Leo ILL. set the imperial 
crown on the head of Charlemagne, and so obsequi- 
ous was the emperor, that he meanly submitted to 
kiss the pontifi’s feet. This homage greatly pleased 
the pope, especially as the ceremony was graced by 
the acclamatious of the pcople, and in consequence 
thereof, he insured to himself greater power, honour 
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dom of anti-christ was established ; for although 
many innovations crept in afterwards, yet they were 
only improvements on what had taken place before 
their introduction. 

In Italy, where the monasteries were extremely 
rich, the abbots and priors, not chusing to remain 
subject to the bishops of the dioceses, applied for 
relief to the popes, begging of them to exempt them 
from the jurisdictions of the prelates, This was ex- 
tremely agreeable to the popes, who found that it 
would condnce much to their own interest to have 
the religious houses solely dependant on themselves, 
leaving the bishops to exercise their authority over 
the parochial clergy. 

‘Vo promote and establish this scheme on the most 
permanent foundation, episcopal ordination was con- 
ferred upon many of the abbots, who exercised the 
same Clerical power and authority over their depen- 
dants, as bishops had formerly done over them. 
Hence the origin of onr mitred abbeys, of which 
there were no less than twenty-six in England at the 
time of the Reformation, and in France, and in all 
other countries where the Roman Catholic religion is 
professed, there are many of them to this day. ‘These 
Inovations met with some opposition, but the igno- 
rance that prevailed among all ranks of people, con- 
tributed towards affording the popes an opportunity 
of establishing their power. 

Another ceremony which took place iu this century, 
was that of kissing the pope’s toe, and the emperor 
Justinan was the first who submitted to it in 711. 
A solemn ordinance was made, that images should 
be worshipped, but this was greatly opposed by 
many of the German bishops, who in a council at 
Frankfort, 794, made a decree against it. In the 
eastern churches, during this century, we met wath 
nothing but disputes concerning the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity; which may serve to shew, that whenever 
the practice of religious duties are forgotten, or neg- 
Iected, men have recourse to idle wranglings, and 
uimecessary arguments, concerning things whieh 
God never desired them to look into. 
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In this century, the papal power received many 
additions ; for although the bishops of Rome were 
opposed by the Greek bishops in the east, particu- 
larly by the patriarchs of Alexandria and Constanti- 
nople, yet the superstitious regard that was paid to 
the chair of St. Peter at Rome, overcame every 
opposition. But there were other causes, amongst 
which a principal one was that of the inany divisions 
that took place among the bishops in the different 
provinces. In all these disputes they made it a rule 
to appeal to the popes, and their decisions being final, 
the bishops of Rome were looked upon as far supe- 
rior to all others m the world. Another cause which 
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raised the authority of the church of Rome, was 
that of the conduct of their missionaries, whom they 
sent to convert the people in the heathen nations. 
‘These missionaries were strictly commanded to teach 
their new converts that the essential parts of religion 
consisted in being obedient to the pope, in making 
the sign of the cross, and in counting their beads, 
when they repeated their prayers, which they did 
not understand; so that to nse the words of a cele- 
brated author, “It was not uncommon im that age, 
to make a thousand converts ina day.” 

The doctrine of infallibility was not as yet defined, 


-for it could not be supposed to be vested in the 


popes, many of whom were a scandal to human 
nature; nor in councils, who as often as they met, 
anathematized each other. Some churches continued 
still to assert their independency, particularly in Afri- 
ca, in the east, and in Scotland, and even in England, 
where superstition was firmly established ; yct the 
sovereigns did not suffer the clergy to make any acts, 
until they had first granted their concurrence. How- 
cver, im this century the popes procured great reve- 
nues, and rich landed estates in Italy, which set them 
on the sane footing with many of the inferior tem- 
poral princes, and the high regard that was paid to 
them by the ignorant laity, made them formidable 
rivals to the emperors. 

In the year 884, the posterity of Charlemagne 
having been driven out of Italy, and great part of 
that country left to the care of the popes, pope 
Hadrian III. bishop of Rome, ordered, that for the 
future, his successors in the seé of Rome should be 
consecrated, without applying to the emperors, 
which had been customary. 

At this time there was nothing more common, 
than for one emperor to be dethroned, and another 
set up, through the influence which the popes had 
over the people ; and it was equally common for one 
pope to cancel the decrees of his predecessor. It 
was in this century that the custom of keeping Lent 
was first introduced into the English chureh, and al] 
those who died, in what was by them called the 
faith of the church, were to be buried in church 
yards, which brought considerable emoluments to 
the clergy ; for those who refused to pay the com- 
mon fees for the burying their relations, were ex- 
communicated, and considered as no better than 
heathens. 


CENTURY X. 


Dnring great part of this century, the election of 
popes or bishops of Rome was still continued to the 
clergy, the people at large, the magistracy, and 
even the military ; but the freedom of election was 
corrupted by bribery, by violence, and by perjury, 
Thus we find that one ‘Theodora, a Roman lady, 
and noted courtezan in 915, got her paramour John 
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X. elected pope, although he had no right to that 
title, having never entered into holy orders. Elis 
reign was short, for he was taken away by a violent 
death ; the same debauched eourtezan who set hin 
up, having pulled him down. He was succeeded by 
John XI. not then twenty years of age; and as he 
knew nothing of the clerical office, he was soon 
afterwards murdered. Home was at that time a 
perfect sink of wickedness; the form of religion, 
differing but little from heathenism, was attended to 
in its external parts, but as for the interiors they were 
not so much as known. Indeed the Roman Catholics 
are ready to grant this. Dleury says, that with respect 
to the conduct of the popes, this was the most cor- 
rupt of all the Christian centuries. When these 
circumstanees were mentioned by Dr. Burnet, to 
queen Christina of Sweden, at Rome, her answer 
was, “That the ignorance and wickedness of the 
popes in that age were, all put together, a striking 
proof of God’s superintending the affairs of his 
chnreh in this lower world; otherwise his divine 
providence would never have suffered such wretches 
to enjoy such dignified titles.” 

The bishops of Rome were now become so for- 
midable, that the Christian princes thought it an 
honour to be allied with them, and they did all in 
their power to cultivate their friendship ; for such was 
the ignorance of the people, that they paid more 
regard to the papal decrees, than to the laws of the 
country where they lived, and where they owed 
special obedience. It was during this century that 
the popes first began to change their names after 
their elections, and this served much towards aggran- 
dizing their power. 

In this century during the year 962, Odo, prince 
of Saxony, invaded Italy, and by the superiagity of 
his forees, snbdued great part of that country; and 
in order to settle some form of government, he as- 
sembled a council of bishops at Padua, wherein 
John XII. who had been advanced to papal see 
at the age of eighteen, was deposed, because he had 
dishonoured his character, by giving encouragement 
and countenance to adulterers, whoremongers, and 
debauchees. ‘The prince of Saxony obliged the peo- 
ple of Rome to enter into an engagement not to elect 
a pope, without the consent of the emperors, but 
this rule was not long attended to. It is almost im- 
possible to express in words, the confusions that took 
place in the Christian church during this century ; 
and yet there were some persons found, who had 
boldness enough to stand up in defence of their in- 
jured fellow-creatures, who looked upon the papal 
usurpation as inconsistent with civil liberty; and did 
every thing they could to oppose it. 

In the midst of these confusions, the archbishop 
of Rheims took upon him the care of the French 
church. Much to the honour of the clergy of that 


country, they have not, even to this day, suffered 
the papal deerees to take place among them, any 
further than as they were supported by the civil 
power. In England, the great Alfred made several 
alterations with respect to religion, but these were 
such as extended to, or were connected with exter- 
nals: Alfred himself, although in many respects a 
very great man, yet wasa slave to papal power. 
Indeed he had received great part of his education 
at Rome, and therefore it is not much to be wonder- 
ed at, if he brought the same sentiments along with 
him to England. This will appear more evident, 
when we consider, that even during the reign of this 
pious king, Peter-pence was enjoined to be paid by 
allthe people of ingland. By Peter-pence is meant 
one penny ont of ten from every one.of the church- 
livings; and this the popes appropriated to them- 
selves as a legal perquisite. 

In this century, marriages were forbidden to be 
celebrated on, Sundays or im Lent, which seems to 
have been a high stretch of the papal power, and 
bells im churches were first consecrated. It was 
likewise ordered, that the canonization of the saints 
should be solemnized in the most sacred manner ; 
and the memory of departed saints was to be com- 
memorated under pain of excommunication ; and by 
keeping such a number of holy days, many persons 
who had better thoughts conceruing religion, were 
deprived of bread. 

In this century, the abbots, -vith their assistants 
the regular clergy, did all that lay in their power 
to encourage the monastic life; but this did not 
answer the end, for it is not an easy matter to op- 
pose natural principles. Dunstan, archbishop of 
Canterbury, was one of the greatest sticklers for 
the monks in this age, and to know his sentiments, 
we should attend to the character of the man: he - 
was a mean time-serving wretch, who had nothing 
further in view, but that of advancing the papal 
power. He wasat first abbot of Glastonbury, and 
then bishop of Worcester. At last, he was ad- 
vanced to the archbishopric of Canterbury, and in 
that elevated station, he sought to aggrandize the 
papal power, by denying the clergy the privilege of 
marriage. The methods made use of by Dunstan, 
were horrid and abominable, but they were consis- 
tent with the barbarity of the times, and such as 
humanity itself should throw a veil over. Indeed, 
the remaining part of this century was so much 
clogged with superstition and idolatry, that 1¢ may 
justly be said, the knowledge of ‘the true God was 
lost, men were left to their own wild imaginations, 
and the religion of Jesus the Redeemer of mankind, 
was foolishness to the Christians, as it had been of 
old a stumbling block to the Jews. but this leads 
us to things of more importance. 


CENTURY XI. 

In the beginning and thronghout the greatest part 
of this century, the bishops of Rome did not content 
themselves with domineenig over the clergy m ec- 
elesiastical matters, and over the laity in things, 
wherein the sacred rights of conscience were con- 
cerned. "They went farther, they becanie simonieal 
brokers, by putting up to sale to the best bidder, 
such bishoprics as were vacant. This was what 
the princes themsclves had never done; but so far 
as we can learn, the bishops of Rome grasped at 
universal monarchy, both eivil and ecclesiastical. 

In 1030, the appellation of pope, from the word 
papa, which signifies a father, was first given to the 
Wishops of Rome; and Gregory VII. a man of un~ 
bounded ambition, was the first on whom it was 
conferred. The cardinals, who where originally pa- 
rish priests in Rome, had now the red hat given them 
as an ensien of their dignity; and as these cardinals 
are the most remarkable body of ecclesiastical poli- 
ticians in the world, so we hope the following ac- 
eount of them will afford some entertainment to the 
reader, 

Although their station was at first low and hum- 
ble, yet they are now styled princes, and compose 
the pope’s council. They are appointed by the pope, 
at the request of those princes whose subjects they 
are; but the greatest part of them are Italians. 
When the pope intends to create a new cardinal, he 
calls a private consistory, and makes known to all 
the cardinals present his design. In this consistory, 
he mentions the name of the person whom‘he in- 
tends to honour with the red hat, and gives them ten 
days to consider of it. At the end of the ten days 
he calls another consistory, in which he takes the 
opinion of each cardinal, who have all the liberty 
to give their votes which ever way they please; and 
in general he is guided by the majority. 

The cardinals are divided into three classes; the 
first, consisting of six, are called cardinal bishops : 
the second, being fifty in number, are recalled cardi- 
nal priests; and the third, being only fourteen, are 
ealled cardinal deacons ; making in the whole seven- 
ty; and these constitute what is called the sacred 
college. The number of cardinal bishops has been 
always the same, but that of the priests and deacons 
was never properly fixed. In 1125, the sacred 
cullege.consisted of only fifty-three members, aud the 
couneil of Constance’ reduced them to thirty-four; 
‘but they have gradually risen up to their present 
number. 

“Lhe cardinals have great power and many privi- 
‘leges; they have an absolute power in the church 
during the vacancy of the holy see. They only can 
elect the new pope, and the choice must fall upon 
ne of themselyes. Almost all the great offices in 
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the court of Rome, are filled with cardinals ; nay, 
soine of them are prime ministers of state to the 
Roman Catholic princes; and, m general, they en- 
joy the most valuable church livings. ‘The dress of 
a cardinal is a red sattane, a rochet, a short purple 
mantle, and ared hat. But to return to our narra- 


Pope Gregory VII. obliged all the bishops to 
swear allegiance to him; aud he issued a decree, 
that the civil power should not proceed against any 
one who appealed to the pope. 

Having openly avowed, that he had an inherent 
right of absolute power over all sovereigns in the 
Christian world, he proceeded so far as to summon 
the emperor Henry, to appear before him at Rome, 
to answer for his conduct. Tkenry despised the 
summons, aud the pope excommunicated him aud 
threatened to do the same te the Freuch king, he- 
cause he took part with the emperor. Nor did he 
stop here; for he sent to all the Christian princes in 
Europe, excitmg them to take up arms against the 
emperor, and prevailed on his-eldest son to raise a 
rebellion in the empire. 

Toward the latter end -of this century, the prac- 
tice of penitents whippmg themselves became very 
fashionable in the church, and was considered as an 
heroic Christian virtue. ‘The custom of one dome 
penanee for another, likewise took place; and ab- 
-stinence was enjoined on Fridays and Saturdays ; 
mass for tiie living was to be celebrated only once a 
day, but two masses were permitted for the dead. 
All the faithful were obliged to communicate at 
Easter, on pain of bemg excommunicated, and denied 
Christian burial; but hitherto the communion was 
received in both kinds. If a priest Jet fall the host, 
he was to do penance before he said mass again ; 
and Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, made a 
law in England, forbidding the priests to marry, 
which created many disturbances. It was likewise 
at the end of this century, that crusades begun, but 
we shall treat of them all in our account of thie next 
century. 


CENTURY XII. 


In the beginning of this century, the pope claimed 
the power to himself, of nommating to all the vaeant 
bishoprics in England, where the kings kad hitherto 
conferred the bishoprics on whom they pleased.— 
Anselem, archbishop of Canterbury, refused to con- 
secrate any but such as were presented. by the pope: 
this contest held many years, the king, Henry t still 
maintaining his right, and the archbishops, supported 
by the pope, opposing it. The king, in hopes of 
bringing the pope to reason, sent ambassadors to 
Rome, who, provoked at the rude r;anner in which 
they were treated by the pope, ceclared that the 
king, their master, would never yield up his au 
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thority; that he would lose his kingdom in its de- 
fence, to which the pope replied, that he would 
‘sooner lose his life, than suffer the king to nominate 
to the vacant benetices. 

When the ambassadors returned to England, the 
king exerted himself to support his authority, and 
Anselm was obliged to depart the kingdom, nor 
would the king permit him to return. This gallant 
prince opposed the popish encroachments to the last ; 
but after his death, amidst the confusion of the civil 
wars, king Stephen was obliged to seck assistance 
from the clergy, who embraced that opportunity of 
agerandizing themselves and extending their power. 

Another circumstance not much attended to, which 
encreased the popes power was, their claiming the 
first frnits aud tenths of all benefices; and this 
brought them in a most enormous sum. It was in 
this century, that popes introdueed the practice of 
indulging bishops and other rich clergymen, to reside 
at Rome, for which they paid great sums; and there 
they often betrayed the civil rights of their country. 
The canonization of the saints was performed by the 
popes, and communion in both kinds still couti- 
lined. 

But of all the schemes used by the popes, none 
equalled the crusades, commonly called the holy 
wars. Future ages will read with astonishment, that 
all the Christian princes in Europe, could be so weak 
as to drain their kingdoms of all the young men able 
to bear arms, and lead them into Asia, because the 
pope told them, it would he a most meritorious ac- 
tion, to rescue the holy sepulchre out of the hands of 
the infidels. 

The first of these croisades or crusades, was un- 
dertaken in the year 1096; and although the Euro- 
pean princes went along with their respective armies, 
yet they put themselves wholly under the direction 
of one Peter, a hermit, who had travelled from place 
to place, urging the people to take up arms against 
the infidels. This army marched through Hungary 
iito Greece, spreading famine wherever they came, 
and at Jast they met in the neighbourhood of Con- 
stantinople, where it was found that vast numbers of 
them had perished during theirjourney. In this ex- 
pedition, which was commanded, after they arrived 
at Constantinople, by Godirey of Bologne, several 
cities were taken, particularly Jerusalem, where 
Godfrey was crowned king. The sultan of Egypt 
was defeated at the battle of Ascalon; and this is ge- 
nerally ealled the first crusade. 

‘The second crusade was undertaken in the year 
1114, and was headed by the emperor Conrad IIT. 
and Lewis VII. king of France. ‘Che people in 
Greece and Constantinople had been reduced to sueh 
want, by these armies eating up their provisions, that 
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those helonging to the emperor, either perished with 
want, or were some way or other cut off. 

Nor was it much better with the French army, 
for they having besieged Damaseus, were attacked 
by the Saracens, and the greatest part’of them cut 
off. 

The third crusade was undertaken 1188, soon 
after Saladine had retaken the city of Jerusalem, and 
driven the Christians out of Palestine. Almost all 
the princes of Europe went on this expedition, among 
whoin was Richard I. of England ; but although they 
took several towns from the infidels, yet still their 
suceess was not much better than im the former ones. 
The prinees quarrelled among themselves, and sepa- 
rated their forces from each other; so that they be- 
came an easy prey to the Saracens. A party of near 
twenty thousand Christians, in attempting to return 
to Europe, had their retreat cut off, and were sur- 
rounded by the Saracens; who euraged to find, that 
these men should travel so many miles to molest 
those who never offended them, cut every one of the 
unfortunate wretches in pieces. 

The fourth crusade was im 1195, by the emperor 
Henry VI. and in this expedition, the Christians took 
a great number of towns; but the emperor dying, his 
forees were dispersed, and the remains of them were 
obliged to return to Europe. 

The fifth crusade was undertaken in 1198, at the 
instigation of pope Innocent Lf, but although they 
had some success at first, yet the plague breaking out 
amongst them, the greatest part perished through the 
violence of that disorder, so that very few returned 
to Europe. 

Although the remainder of the crusades we have 
to mention, do not come within the bounds of the 
twelfth century, yet for the ease of the reader, that he 
may have them all in’ one point of view, we shall 
here take notice of them. 

The sixth crusade began 1228, and in this expe- 
dition, the Christians took several towns; but not 
being able to keep them, they were glad ta make 
peace with the Saracens, and return home to Eu- 
Tope. 

The severith crusadé was commanded by Lewis, 
conmmonly called St. Lewis, in 1249. ‘This army 
had scarce time to do any thing, when a sickness 
broke out among them, and the Saracens, taking an 
opportunity of their affliction, came suddenly upon 
them and butchered most of them in the most barba- 
rousmanner. St. Lewis, with his nobles, were taken 
prisoners ; but on condition of agreeing to a truce for 
ten years, they were set at liberty. 

The eighth and last crusade was in 1270, com- 
manded by thé same St. Lewis, assisted by prince 
Edward of England, afterwards Edward I. The 


they laid so many snares to destroy them, that all Christian army took-several towns, but it was not 
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in their power to keep them; so: that from 1096, to 
1270, about two millions of men were lost in at- 
tempting to take what could never bave been of any 
service tothem. But by the absence of the princes 
from their dominions, the popes raised their power; 
and the vast sums they procured for indulgencies, 
rendered them formidable to the greatest powers in 
Europe. Many of the sovereigns having been killed 
in those expeditions, their succesors were left mi- 
nors; and it generally happened, that the pope ap- 
pointed some of his own creatures to be their guar- 
dians; and thus, before they had arrived at years 
of maturity, they found the papal authority dangerous 
to be opposed. 


CENTURY NIII. 


The power of the popes in this century, was 
stretched to such an enormous length, that had not 
universal darkness in religion and all sorts of learning 
overspread Europe, a man of a small share of know- 
ledge would have perceived, that it must soon have 
hada fall. Boniface VIII. during this century, ar- 
rogated to himself the power of deposing princes, as 
by divine right: and he published an ordinance or 
bull, in which he forbade all princes to take any 
thing out of the ecclesiastical revenues. He likewise 
instimted a jubilee, wherein he granted indulgencies 
toall who should visit the churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Rome; and ordained, that the same 
should be observed once every century. 

The opening of this Jubilee brought vast numbers 
of people to Rome, and the pope to > shew his autho- 
rity, in temporals as well as in spirituals, dressed 
himself one day in his pontifical robes, and the next 
im the purple, like that worn by the emperors. In 
Singland, where many of the benefices were ex- 
tremely rich, the pope had the address to thrust into 
them many of the Italian clergy, which so exaspe- 
rated the English nobility, that they entered into an 
association in 1232, to drive these foreign adventurers 
out of the kingdom. 

The pope commanded the king, under pain of 
excommunication, to chastise the barons, and the 
bishops to excommunicate them, but the confederacy 
was too strong either for the civil or ecclesiastical 
power. 

Pope Innocent IV. sorry to see his favourites dri- 
ven out of England, sent one Martin, a kinsman of 
his own, to renew the pretensions of the church of 
Rome. The English complained to the king,‘ that 
the Italians had got all the valuable bereits into 
their own hands, 1 upon which Martin was driven out 
of the kingdom. The king appointed commis- 
sioners to enquire what sums had been paid to these 
Italians, ‘and it was found that they exceeded by far 
the royal revenue, being no less than sixty thousand 
marks, a most enormous sum in that age. Henry 
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HII. of England, in whose reign this happened, sent 
ambassadors to complain to “the pope concerning 
these things, the pontiff being then at Lyons; but 
all the answer he received was, that he must .state 
his grievances with more humility, in another man- 
ner, and contribute towards furnishing out a fresh 
crusade against the infidels. The king didnot pay 
any regard to this, and such was the arrogance of 
the pope, that he excommunicated the bishop of 
Lincoln, for refusing to admit an Italian priest to a 
living in his diocese, but the good bishop died soon 
after. 

In the same manner, in the year 1255, pope Alex- 
ander TV. excommunicated the archbishop of York, 
who withstood the prosecution with great dignity 
and fortitude ; and drawing towards his end, wrote 
a very pious letter to the pope, exhorting him to 

suppress those innovations, so very mijurious to the 
church, and so dangerous to the safety of his own 
soul. - 


CENTURY XIV. 


During this century, Boniface UX. published a 
bull or decree, wherein he commanded that one 
year’s revenue of every bishopric and abbey, should 
be paid to Rome, as soon as the incumbent was 
installed; and at the same time declared himself to 
be sovereign lord, both in temporals and spirituals. 
Philip, king of France, burnt this bull, by the hands 
of the common hangman, and sent the following la- 
conic letter to the pope, “ Philip, by the grace of. 
God, king of France, to Boniface, who sets up for 
sovereign pontiff, little orno health. Be it known 
to your extravagance, that we are not subject to any 
persons whatever, as to what regards temporals ; 
that the collating to churches and prebendaries_be- 
longs to us of royal right; and that we have a right 
to appropriate the fruits of them to ourselves.” 

Edward IIT. king of England, sent ambassadors to 
the pope, desiring him to refrain from making any 
further innovations in the church; but that prince 
died before he received an answer. Soon after this 
two popes were chosen, which created a great schism 


.in the church; but each made their pretensions to 


infallibility, and they excommunicated each other, 
in their tum, The only thing that deserves our 
approbation of this century, was the encouragement 
given to the study of the civil law; a science that 
will always tend towards enlarging the powers of the 


‘human mind, by leading the student into the know- 


‘ledge of history and jurisprudence. 
CENTURY XV. 


This century presents us with many important 
for the schism that appeared at the be- 
ginning of it, had for many years engaged the care . 
and attention of the princes and prelates i in Europe, 
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Besides this, the difference between pope Eugenius 
IV. and the council of Basil; and the project of 
uniting the Greek and Latin churches, beeame the 
subject-matter of conversation throughout most parts 
of the Christian world, But the differences between 
the pope and the council had not those mischievous 
consequences that were feared; nor was the re- 
union of the churehes attended: with the’ expected or 
desired success. 

Among many other remarkable events, the oppo- 
sition nade in several parts of Germany, to the er- 
rors and enormities of the chureh of Rome had _ this 
tendeney, that it put mien upon searching the scrip- 
tures and traditions ; and it obliged the prelates to 
put on the appearanee of stimulating their clergy to- 
wards the reformation of abuses, so generally, and 
so justly complained of; as also to make many re- 
gulatious in the discipline of the church ; and none 
of the European churches were more forward in 
promoting this undertaking than those of France. 
‘The king of France published a declaration, where- 
in he prohibited his subjeets from paying any obe- 
dience to the popes in temporal matters, and seized 
for his own use, all the first-fruits and tenths, whieh 
was a fatal blow at the root of the papal power. 
At this time three popes had been elected, who all 
pretended a right to infallibility ; and each thundered 
out their anathemas against the others; but the 
French clergy, with the assistance of their king, 
stood their ground ; for although they acknowledged 
one of the popes, yet to their everlasting honour, 
they refuse! to pay any regard to his dictates in 
things of a temporal nature. 

It was in the beginning of this century, that the 
famous council of Constance was held in the city 
of that name; and the reason for its being called 
was, to put an end to the schism which had broke 
out in the church, by the eleetion of three popes at 
one time. John ANIIL. one of these popes, fled 
from the vengeance of the council, but being 
brought back and placed at the bar, he calmly sub- 
mitted to resign all his pretensions to the tripple 
erown. 

The two others who were competitors with him, 
viz. Gregory NII. and Benedict XI. were deposed, 
and Martin V. was eleeted by the general eouneil, 
who in this single instance, had the courage to act in 
the room of the cardinals. 

The people in general entertained great hopes 
that the council would have reformed many of the 
abuses that had crept into the chureh; but in this 
they were much deceived, for instead cof restoring 
discipline to its original purity, they spent much of 
their time in condemning those whom they ealled 
heretics. John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, were 
both condemned and executed, and the sentiments 
of the great Wickliffe were likewise condemned 
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many yéars after he wasdead. Nay, to the eternal 
disgrace of this council, it was ordered, that the 
bones of Wiekliffe should be dug out of the grave, 
where they had been deposited thirty years before, 
and reduced to ashes. Upon this act of clerical 
power, the judicious Rapin makes the following 
reflection: “ fis ashes’were thrown into the brook 
which runs throngh the town of Lutterworth; the 
brook conveyed the ashes to the Severn, and the 
Severn tothe sea.” In the same manner his doc- 
trines spread so far, thatthe papal power in Eng- 
land was easily abolished. 

It seems to have been in this century, that the 
popes thought their power fully established, and 
probably it might have been so, had it not been for 


-the noble stand made against their eneroachments 


by the kings and clergy of Franee. Ina couneil 
held at Basil, 1445, there were upwards of forty 
constitutions made with respect to ecelesiastical dis- 
eipline, one of whieh prohibited the people from 
giving new names to the virgin Mary; such as our 
Lady of Consolation ; our Lady of Grace; and our 
Lady of Pity. There were several other ordinauees, 
such as a prohibition against carrying through the 
streets the relics of saints, in order to get money ; 
and clandestine marriages were likewise prohibited. 

In France, Charles VI. a weak, though well- 
meaning prince, not willing to do any thing with- 
out the consent of his people, called an assembly of 
the clergy, to consider of the papal decrees. The 
determination of the eouncil was, that the popes 
were not infallible, but that they were subject to 


-general couneils, to whom they were obliged to 


_ the conseiences of men. 


give an aceount of their conduct. But this strenu- 
ous attempt to support liberty in matters of an eccle- 
siastical nature, served only to stimulate the court 
of Rome towards making new innovations. It was 
at this time, that bishops were first permitted to sell 
their livings and retire to other parts of the world, 
which they found much more to their advantage. 
The popes received a gratuity for the resignation, 
and nominal Christianity now beeame a trade. 


CENTURY XVI. 


In our account of this century, we are as it were 
stopped short just at the entrauee; for the popes, 
having considered the w hole Christian world as im a 
state of profound ignorance, thought that a fair op- 
portunity presented ‘itself for-thiem to domineer over 
For this purpose the pope 
issued indulgeneies, which were to be sold at an ex- 
travagant price to all those who would purchase 
them, and this was done under pretence of rebuild- 
ing the church of St. Peter’s at Rome. Learning, 
howev er, was now beginning to lift up her head, 
popish ignorance began to vanish before the glori- 
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ous light of the truth; and Luther, that bright star 


of the Reformation, burst forth amidst the night of | 
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popish darkness: but with respect to him we must 
speak more largely hereafter. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


Wer come now, in the second place, to consider 
the different orders in the church of Rome, and 
as this is, in all respects consistent with the plan 
we have laid down, so we shall attend to historical 
matter of fact with the strictest fidelity. It 1s im- 
possible to describe the different rules and ceremo- 
mies of religion, without making the reader acquain- 
ted with those sects ta whom they belong ¢ for should 
we do otherwise, we should, to use the words of the 
ingenious Dr. Watts, present our readers only with 
skeletons. All these ceremonies will naturally 
come before us, and be presented to our readers ; 
and therefore before we go any further, we shall 
present them with an account of the nse and pro- 
gress of the monastic life. 

“The word mouk,’ signifies the same as a solitary, 
or one who lives sequestered from the company and 
conversation of the rest of the world; and is usual- 
ly applied to those Christian men ‘who dedicate 
themselves wholly to the service of religion, in some 
monastery. ‘Those of the female sex, who devote 
themselves in like manner to a religious life, are 
called nuns, and of these are many different orders. 
There is some différence in the sentiments of learn- 
ed men concerning the original and rise of the mo- 
nastic hfe; but the most probable account of this 
matter seems to be as follows : 

. Anthe Decian persecution, which was about the 
middle of the third century, many persons in Egypt, 
to avoid the fury of the storm, fied to the neigh- 
bouring deserts and mountains, where they not only 
found a safe retreat, but also more time and liberty 
to exercise themselves in acts of piety and divine con- 
templations; which sort of life became so agreeable 
to them, that, when the persecution was over, they 
refused to return to their habitations agam, chusing 
rather to continue in those cottages and cells, which 
they had made’ for themselves in the wilderness. 

Tlie first and most noted of these solitaries were, 
Paul and Anthony, two famons Egyptians, svhom 
therefore St. Jerome calls the fathers of the Chris- 
tian hermits; for as yet, there was no bodies or com- 
munities of men, embracing this life, nor any mona- 
steries built ; but only a few single persons scattered 
here and there in the deserts "of Egypt; till Pa- 
chomius, in the peaceable reign of Constantine, pro- 
cured some monasteries to be built in Thebais:in 
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Egypt; from whence the custom of living in gocie- 
ties was followed by degrees, iu other parts of the 
world, in succeeding ages. 

Till the year 250, there were no monks in’ the 
church: and from that time to the reign of Constan- 
tine, monachism was confined to the hermits, or an- 
chorets, living in private cells in the wilderness. But 
wheu Pachomius had erected mouusteries in Egypt, 
other countries presently followed the example, and 
so the monastic life came to its full maturity in the 
church. Hilarion, a disciple of Authony, was the 
first monk in Palestine er Syria; and not long after, 


’ Eustathius, bishop of Sebastia, brought monachism 
Into Armenia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus. 


Athana- 
sius, about the year 340, taught the anchorets of Italy 
aud Rome to live in societies; but it was some time 
after this, that Martin, bishop of Tours, fixed his 
cell in France, and gave birth to the monastic life in 
that kingdom ; foi whence, some learned men 
think, if was brought by Pelagius into Eaten, at 
the beginning of the fifth Fah 

The ancient monks were not, like Rx: modern, 
distinguished into orders, and Henoninated from the 
founders of them; but they had their names from the 
places they inhabited. 

All monks were, originally, no more than laymen; 


| nor could they well be otherwise, being confined by 


their own rnles to some desert or wilderness, where 


’ there could be no room for the exercise of the clerical 


functions, and accordingly, St. Jerome tells us, the 
office of a monk is, not to teach, but to mourn. 


| The council of Chalcedon expressly distinguishes 


the monks from the clergy, and reckons them with 
the laymen. Gratian himself, who is ost concern- 


ed for the moderns, owns it to be plam, from eccle- 


siastical history, that, to the time of pope Siricius 
and Zosimus, the monks were only simple laymen 
and not of the clergy. 

In some cases, however, the clerical and mona- 
stic life were capable of being conjoined : as, first 
when a monastry happened to be at so great a dis- 
tance from its proper church, that the monks could 
not ordinarily resort thither for divine service ; 


which was the case with the monasteries in Egypt, 


and other parts of the East. In this case, some one 
or more of the monks were ordained for the perfor- 
Inance of divine offices among them. Another case- 
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in which the clerical and monastic lives were united, 
was when monks were taken out of the monasteries 
by the bishops, and: ordamed for the service of the 
church. This'was allowed and encouraged, when 
once monasteries were become schools of learning 
and pious education. ‘Thirdly, it happened some- 
times, that » bishop and all his clergy embraced the 
monastic life, bya voluntary renunciauon of property, 
and enjoying all things im common. Euscbius Ver- 
celleysis was the tirst, who brought this way of 
living into the western church. ‘St. Augustin sct 
up the same way. of hung among the clergy of 
Hlippo. And so far as this was an imitation of 
coenobitic life, and having all things in common, 
it might be called a monastic as well as. a clerical 
life. - ns 

The Ceenobites, or such monks.as jived in com- 
munites, were chiefly regarded by the church, and 
were therefore under the direction of certain laws 
and rules of goverament; of which we shal] here 
give ashort account. And, 

First, All nen were not allowed to-turn monks at 
pleasure, because sueh.an indiscriminate permission 
would have been detrimental both to the church and 
state. Upon this.account the eivil. law. forbids any 
of those officers. called curiales to become mouks,. 
unless they parted with their estates.to-others, who 
might serva their. country m their stead. For the 
same reason servants were not to be admitted into 
any monastery without thoir anaster’s leave. Indeed 
Justinian afterwards abrogated this law by an edict 
of his own, which first set servants at liberty from 
their masters, under pretence of betaking themsclves 
toa monastic life. The same precautions were ob- 
served im. regard to married persons and children. 
‘The former were not to embrace the monastic Hife, 
unless. with the mutual cousent of both parties. 
This precaution was afterwards broke through by 
Justinian; but the church never approved of this 
inuovation. As to children, the council of Gangra 
decreed, that if any such, under pretence of reli- 
gion, forsook their parents, they should be anathe- 
matised: But Justinian enervated the force of this 
Jaw likewise, forbidding parents to hinder their 
children. from becoming monks or clerks; and as 
children were not to tum monks without oonsent of 
their parents, so neither could parents oblige their 
children to embracea religious life against their own 
consent. But the fourth council of Toleda, 633, 
set aside this precaution, and decreed, that whether 
the devotion of their parents, or their own profes- 
sion, made them monks, both should be equally 
binding, and there should be no permission to re- 
turn to ne life again, as was before allowable. 
when a parent offered a child, before he was capa- 
ble of giving his own consent... 
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The manner of admission to the monastic life wag 
usually by some change of habit or dress, not to 
signify any religious mystery, but only to express 
their gravity aud contempt of the world. But we 
read uf no solemn vow or profession required at 
their admission; only they underwent a triennial 
probation, during which time they were inured to 
the exereises.of a monastic life. If, after that time 
was expired, they chose to continue the same exer- 
cises, they were then adwitted without any farther 
eeremony.into the community. Nor was. there as 
yet any solemn vow of poverty required ; though it 
was customary for men voluntarily. to resign the 
world, by. disposing of their estates to chantable 
uses, before they entered mto a community, where 
they were to. enjoy all things in commou as. bro- 
thers, 

z\s the monasterics had no standing revenues, all 
the monks were obliged to exercise theinselves in 
bodily labour, to maintain. themselves, without 
being burdensome to others. They had no idle 
mendicants among them: they looked upon a monk 
that did not work, as. no better than a covetous de- 
frauder , and Sozomen tells. us, that: Serapion pre- 
sided over 2 monastery of ten thousand :monks, near 
Arsinoe in Egypt; who all laboured. with their own 
hands, by which means. they, not only maintained 
themselves, but had enough to relieve the poor; ‘To 
their bodily exercises. they joined others that were 
spiritual. ‘Lhe tirst of these was a perpetual repen- 
tance; upon which account the life of a monk is 
often stiled the hfe of a mourner:. And in allusion 
to this, the isle of Canobus, near. Alexandria, for- 
merly a place of great lewduess, was, upon the. trans- 
lution aid settlement of. the monks of ‘Tabennus 
there, called the isle-of repentance. The next spi- 
ritual exercise was, extraordinary fasting. The 
Egyptian mooks-kept every day a fast till three in 
the afternoon, excepting Saturdays, Sundays, and 
the fifty days of Pentecost. Some exercised them- 
selves. with great austerities, fasting two, three, 
four, or five ‘days together ; but this practice was 
not generally approved. They. did not think. such 
excessive abstinence of any use, but rather a disser- 
vice to- religion; for Pachomius’s rule, which was 
supposed to be given him by an angel, permitted 
every man to eat, drink, and labour according to 
his bodily strength. So that fasting was.a discre- 
uonary thing, and matter of choice, not-compul- 
aon © Latsove places, they had the scriptures. read 
during their meals at table. This custom was first 
brought into the monasteries of Cappadocia, to pre- 
vent idle discourse and idle contentions. But in 
Kigypt they had.no. occasion for this remedy; for 
they were taught to eat their meat in silence. Pal-. 
ladius mentions one instance more of their.devotioa, . 
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which was only. occasional ; namely their psalmody 
at the reception of any ‘pnethifen, or conducting 
them with smging of psalms to their habitation. 

The laws did not allow monks to interest them- 
selves in any affairs, either ecclesiastical or civil; 
and those who were called to any employment in the 
church, were obliged to quit their monastery there- 
upon. Nor were they permitted to encroach upon 


the duties, or rights and privileges of the secular | 


clergy. 


Ly the laws of their first institution, in all parts | 


of the east, their habitation was not to be in cities 


or places of public concourse, but in deserts and | 


private retirements, as their very name implied. 


‘The famous monk “Anthony used to say, that the | 
wilderness was as natural to a monk as water to a | 


fish; and therefore a monk ina city was quite out 
of his element, like a fish upon dry land. 

As'the inonks of the ancient chirch were under 
no solemn vow or profession, they were at liberty to 
betake themselves toa secular life again. 
himself was once in the monastic habit; and the 
‘same is observed of Constans, the son of Constan- 
tine, who usurped the empire in Britain. ‘The rule 


of Pachomius, by which the Egyptian monks were - 


governed, has ‘nothing of any vow at their entrance, 
nor any punishment for such as deserted their station 
afterwards. 

In process of time, it was thought proper to inflict 
some punishment; which was, ‘that if they were 
possessed of any substance, it should be all forfeited 
to the monastery which they had deserted. 

The monastic life soon made a very great pro- 
gress al] over the Christian world; for Rutinus, who 
travelled through the east in 373, assures us, there 
were almost as many monks in the deserts, as inha- 
bitants in the cities. From the wilderness it made 
its way into the towns and cities, where it multiplied 
ereatly : for the same author informs us, that in 
the single city of Oxirinca, there were more mo- 
nasteries than houses, and above thirty thousand 
religious inhabitants. 

Having said thus much concerning the institution 
of the monastic orders, we shall now begin to _pre- 
sent the reader with an accurate account of them, 
both as they have been in former times, and as they 
are at present. 

The most ancient, so far as we can judge of the 
religious orders in ie Roman church, are the Au- 
gustine monks, who have made a great figure in the 
world, and aie still held in high repute. 

‘Anstiny or as he is sometimes called, St. Augus- 
tine, bishop of Hippo in Africa, about the latter end 
of the fonrth ceptary, had Leen brought up by 
Christian perentss his father being a centurion in 
one of the Roman legions, and his mother a very 
Plvus woman. But uotwithstanding all the care 
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which had been taken of his education, yet he had 
scarce left the schools, when he jomed himself to 
those worst of all heretics, the Manicheans. As 
he had great natural parts, improved by a fine 
education, he was much followed as a public teach- 
er of oratory, but it pleased God to convince him of 
his errors, and in the thirty-sixth year of his age he 
becamea sincere Christian, Soon after this remark+ 
able event, he went over to Africa, and was or- 
dained bishop of Hippo, where, in many respects, 
he became an eminent instance of the power of di- 
vine grace; only that in some things he was too 
superstitious. 

At that time, the monastic life was much in 
vogue, and Austin having many presbyters under 
him, they agreed to build a sort of convent or cloy- 
ster, near the church, where they spent much of their 
leisure hours in devotion, in explaiming the sacred 
scriptires, and in making ‘each other acquainted 
with the different principles contamed in the body 
of divmity; for at that time disputed pomts were 
much regarded and much tanght. 

‘These presbyters, however, were not bound down 
by any oaths or vows; they loved their situation, 
because they thought it was acceptable to God, 
while they were endeavouring to mortify their 
worldly lusts, and prepare themselves for heaven! 
But as things took a very different turn afterwards, 
and tose societies of men which had been formed, 
as it were, originally from motives of necessity and 
utility, were greedily laid hold of by the Roman 
poutiffs, to establish fixed and standing orders upon 
them, making use of their names, and sheltering 
their pretensions to piety, under the mask of real 
and gemtine religion. For this reason we find, that 
in the thirteenth century, many religious orders 
sprung up in the church ; and pope Alexander the 
IV. in the year 1256, availing himself of that cir- 
cumstauce, in order to aggrandize the papal power, 
reduced three or four of these orders into one, and 
called them by the general name of Angustine 
hermits. 

At present, these monks are divided into several 
different classes, but their rules and orders are 
much the same. ‘They have all things in common, 
and the rich who enter into the order, are to seil 
their possessions, and give the money to the poor; 
that is, they are to give it to the monks their bre- 
thren. They are not to receive any alms, without 
delivering the whole up to their superiors ; and if it 
should happen that a persecution arise, then they are 
Ao betake themselves immediately to the place where 
their superior has withdrawn himself. ‘They are to 
employ the first part of the morning in labouring 
with their hands, and the rest of the day in reading 
and devotion. They have Saturdays allowed to 
provide themselves in necessaries, and on Sundays 
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they are permitted to drink wine ; and when they 
go abroad, they must always go two im a company , 
nor are they ever to eat, but im their monastery, let 
the calls of nature be ever so urgent. 

They are forbidden to harbour the least thouglits 
of women, nor are they permitted tu receive any 
letters or presents without communicating them to 
their superiors. ‘Dhese orders are read over to them 
in the consistory once every week, and each of the 
young ones has a copy of thei delivered to them, 


Their habit is black, and the nuns of the same or- | 


der are bound down to rules of a similar nature. 

Benedictine monks are another very ancient order 
in the church of Rome, and they took their rise 
during the reign of the emperor Justinian, about the 
year 530. ‘Their founder was one Benedict, a fa- 
mous Italian mouk, who established twelve monas- 
teries in the diocese of Tibut; and these acquired 
so much repute, that they were exempted from 
episcopal jurisdiction. From this place he removed 
to Mount Cassino, where he established another 
monastery, and sent out his disciples into every part 
of the Christian world. Durmg the space of six 
hundred years they becume so famous, that they had 
almost all the religious houses to themselves, till 
the Dominicans and Franciscans started up to share 
with them a little of their fame. ‘These monks 
wear a loose black gown with large wide sleeves, 
and a capuchin on-their heads, with a peak at the 
end. Like most of the other orders in the Romish 
church, they are divided into many classes; but in 
general their rules are the following ; 

They are obliged to perform their devotions seven 
times in twenty-four hours. First, at two o’clock 
in the morning, because our Saviour is said to have 
risen from the dead at that time. Secondly, at six 
o’clock in the morning, because our Saviour is said 
to have appeared to the women at that time. Third- 
ly, at nine in the morning, at which time it is sup- 
posed Pilate ordered our Saviour to be scourged. 
fourthly, at noon, at which time it is generally al- 
lowed our Savionr was crucified. Fifthly,.at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, when our Saviour expired 
on the cross. Sixthly, at six in the afternoon, when 
they supposed our Lord to be taken dewn from the 
cross, Lastly, at seven in the evening, the time 
when they supposed our Saviour’s agony began. 
Thus all their seven hours of devotion, taking in 
the subsequent first, and afterwards the antecedent, 
have a relation to our Saviour’s sufferings, 

‘These monks are obliged to go always two and 
two together, and in lent they inust fast still six 
in the evening ; but they are not to subject themscl ves 
to any wilful austerities, or rigorous penances, with- 
out leave from their superiors. ‘They never con- 
verse together at meals, but attend to the reading of 
the scripture, they lie all in one chamber, thongh 
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only one in a bed, and even in bed they keep their 
clothes on. For small faults they are shut out 
from meals, and for greater ones they are denied 
admittance to the chapel. Incorrigible offenders are 
excluded from the monastery, nor can they ever be 
again re-admitted, but upon giving proofs of the most 
snicere repentance. ‘The furniture of cach of their 
beds is a mat,a rng, a blanket, anda pillow, and each 
monk is obliged to have two coats, two bowls, a 
table book, a knife, a needle, and a handkerchief. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that the monks of 
this order have been a great ornament to the literary 
world. 

At St. Maur, in France, where they have a famonis 
monastery, they have published the best editions of 
the works of the fathers, with judicions remarks, 
and critical observations. Many of them are not 
friends to superstition, but long earnestly to unite 
Christians together in brotherly love and charity. 
This is much to their honour, and if they go on in 
the same line of moderation, much good may be ex- 
pected from them. 

The Franciscans or Grey Friars, are another or- 
der in the church of Rome, and extremely numerous. 
St. Francis, the founder of this order, was born of 
noble parents at Asissium, in the province of Um- 
bria in Ltaly-; in or near the year 1182. He renoun- 
ced a considerable estate, which had been many 
years in the possession of his ancestors, forsook all 
the pleasures of this life, to embrace a voluntary po- 
verty, and live in the practice.of the greatest austeri- 
lies. He went daily barefooted ; and besides travel- 
ling from place to place, to visit the sick and relieve 
the poor, he preached on Sundays and festivals, in 
the parish churches, to very Jarge and crouded con- 
gregations. > 

In the year 1908, designing to establish a religi- 
ous order, he presented to pope Inmocent III, a copy 
of the rules he had drawn up, praying that they 
might be confirmed by the holy sce. ‘The pope, 
considering his despicable appearance, and the ex- 
treme severity of bis rules, bid him go to find out 
swine, and deliver them the rules he had composed ; 
as being fitter for such animals, than for men. 
Francis beg withdrawn, went out and rolled hin- 
self in the mire, along with some swine ; and m that 
filthy condition, again presented himself before the 
pope, beseeching him to grant his request; upon 
which, the pope complied, and confirmed the order. 
From this time, Francis became famous throughout 
all Italy; and many persons of considcrable rank 
forsook the world, and put themselves under his 
direction. 

Thus the order of Franciscans spread itself aver 
all Europe, and the fathers belonging to it were, for 
many years, esteemed the most cclebyated preachers ; 
for they went from one village to another imstructing 
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the rnde uncivilized people. They were so zealous, 
that many of them went among the Pagans to endea- 
vour to convert them, and some were most cruelly 
put to death. The Roman Catholic legends con- 
cerning this extraordinary person, relate, that a little 
before his death, there appeared wounds in his hands 
and feet, like those of our Saviour’s, and they kept 
continually bleeding, but after his death there was 
no such thing as either wounds, or‘blood. He was 
buried in a small oratory he had built at Rome, and 
his name was inserted in the calendar of saints. 

After the death of St. Francis, the pope prescribed 
certain rules for the better regulation of the Grey 
friars, for they were held in great repute. They 
were allowed to preach in cities, towns, and villages ; 
but they were to instruct rather by the gravity of 
their behaviour and meauness of their habit, than by 
the severity of sharp reproof. All their reproofs 
were to be general, without addressing themselves to 
particular persons; nor were they permitted, under 
the severest penalties, to reveal the confessions of 
penitents. They were not to seek after preferment, 
nor were they to preach in any church or chapel, 
unless invited thereto. At present, their orders and 
rules may be reduced to the following partienlars : 

They are to live in common, to observe chastity, 
and pay obedience to the pope and to their superiors. 
Those who are admitted into the order, are first to 
sell all they have, and give the money to the poor. 
They are obliged to perform one year’s noviciate, 
and when admitted, never to quit the order upon 
any account. ; 

The priests are to perform divine service four 
times every day, according to the ritnal of the 
church of Rome, and they are to fast from All- 
Saints till Christmas; that is, they are not, during 
that time, to eat any flesh. They are never to ride 
on horseback, unless it shonld become absolutely 
necessary, such as the visiting a sick person, or to 
promote their own health. ‘They are not to keep 
any money, but to live upon alms, which they may 
confidently beg- ‘They are never to be seen in pro- 
fane company, and they are to avoid all familiarity 
with women. ‘Their habit consists of a loose coat 
of coarse cloth, a hood ef the same, a cord for a 
girdle, and a pair of drawers; and when there is a 
necessity for mending them, it must be performed 
by sewing a piece of hair-cloth to the place torn. 

The first monastery of this order, was at Monte 
Soubazo in Italy, and monasteries were confirmed 
by the council of Lateran, 1215. In a short time, 
they multiphed so fast, that in 1219, five thousand 
friars met at the convent of Asissium, as deputies 
from other convents. 

“Yhe Franciscans came first into England, in the 
year 1256, and they had a convent built for them 
at Cauterbury. ‘They zealously opposed the divorce 
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between Henry VIII. and queen Catherine, for 
which reason, when the monasteries were suppressed, 
they were expelled before all others, and above two 
hundred of them thrown into jails. Thirty-two of 
them were coupled in chains together like dogs, and 
sent into dungeons; many were banished, and some 
of them publicly executed. Whilst this order flou- 
rished in England, they were divided into seven parts, 
called Custodies ; because each of them was governed- 
by a provincial, called a Custos, or guardian of the 
district. ‘These were London, York, Cambridge, 
Bristol, Oxford, Newcastle, and Worcester; making. 
m the whole sixty monasteries. 

The first establishment of these friars in London, 
was begun by four brothers, who hired a hause in. 
Cornhill, from John Travers, at that time-sheriff of 
London. ‘This building they converted into cells, 
where they lived till the summer following, when 
they were removed by John Jwyn, citizen and mayor 
of London, to the parish of St. Nicholas in the 
shambles, now called St. Nicholas in St. Nicholas- 
lane, where he built them a monastery, and-entered’ 
himself a member of their order. There were 
lately above seven thousand convents:of this order 
in Europe, and in them a hundred and fifteen thou~ 
sand friars; and besides these, there were nine hun- 
dred convents of nuns, who lived by the same rules.. 
—This order produced six popes, forty-six cardi- 
nals, besides a vast number of archbishops and 
bishops. ‘The late pope Clement XIV. whose real 
name was Ganganelli, was of this order. 

The Dominicans are the next order to that of the. 
Franciscans, and they are generally known by the. 
name of Blaek Friars, only that in France they are 
called Jacobins. St. Dominic, their founder, was. 
born in the ycar 1170, at Calaruega, a small town 
in the kingdom of old Castile, now a part of Spain; 
while his mother was. with child of him, she dream- 
ed that she was delivered of a little dog, with a flam- 
beaux in his mouth, which was to give light to the ” 
world. At six years of age he was sent to learn 
Latin, under the direction of his uncle, who had a 
rich parish-hving in Castile. His leisure time was 
spent in adorning the altars, and assisting the choir- 
isters in all the divine offices. At thirteen years of 
age, he was sent to the university of Placentia, in 
the kingdom of Leon, where he spent six years in 
the study of philosophy and divinity. From that 
time he devoted himself to all manner of religious 
austerities; and he employed most of his time in the 
conversion of heathens and heretics. ‘Fhis: ratsed 
his reputation so high, that the bishop of Osma, 
resolvmg to reform the canons of his church, pitch- 
ed trpon Dominic for that purpose, and mvited him 
to take upon him the office of a canon in his ca- 
thedral. 

In this new station, Dominic behaved with so 
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much prudence, and subjected himself to so many 
austerities, that the canons, ashamed of their for- 
mer conduct, resolved to imitate his example; so 
that a new reformation took place in the cathedral, 
and Dominic was made sub-prior of the chapter. 

The bishop, however, thinking it in all respects 
inconsistent with the duty he owed to the church, 
that such a bright luminary as Dominic should be 
confined to a particular spot, sent him out to excr- 
cise the office of an evangelical preacher, in several 
of the provinces of Spain, where he converted many 
heretics; till in the year 1204, the bishop, being 
sent ambassador to Rome, took Dominic aloug with 
him. L 

During their journey through Languedoc, they 
found all the churches falling to deeay, occasioned 
by the great regard the people had for the Albigen- 
ses; and, instead of going forward to tome, they 
obtained letters from the pope to stay some time in 
that country, and labour to convert the heretics — 
Here it was that Dominic resolved to put in exe- 
cution the design he had formed of instituting a re- 
lizious order, whose principal employ should be 
preaching the gospel, converting heretics, defending 
the faith, and propagating Christianity. Ele soon 
collected a great number of persons together, equally 
as zealous as himself, who all resolved to convert 
the heretics; which pleased the pope so much, that 
he granted a bull, approving of the imstitution. 

The first monastery of this order was established 
at Toulouse, by the liberality of the bishops of that 
diocese; and from thence Dominic sent out mis- 
sionaries to procure converts to his rules im every 
part of Europe. In the year 1218, he founded a 
convent in St. James’s-street, in Paris, from which 
circumstance, they have ever since been called in 
France by the name of Jacobins. Within four years 
afterwards, there. were upwards of forty convents of 
Dominicans in Italy, France, Germany, and Spain. 
At Rome he obtained of pope [fonorious II. the 
church of St. Sabina, where he and his companions 
took the habit which they pretended the blessed Vir- 
gin shewed to the holy Renaud of Orleans; being 
a white garment and scapular, to which they added 
a black mantle and hood, ending in a point. St. 
Dominic died at Bologna, 1221, and his order in- 
creased so fast, that they had many convents in every 
European nation. 

The year that St. Dominic died, twelve of his 
followers came over to England, and founded a 
convent at Oxford, and soou after, another at Lon- 
dou. In the year 1276, the mayor and aldermen of 
London gave them two streets near the ‘Thames, 
where they had a most magnificent monastery, but 
now there is no more left of it besides the name ; 
the place where it stood being now called Black- 
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friars. Laving received authority from the popes, 
they acted in the most haughty and insolent manner, 
insisting on preaching Im every church, without 
leave etther from the bishop or the incumbent— 
This tmnovatio ia church disciplue, brought on an 
universal dissuluteness of manners; for the people 
considering themselves as under no obligation to 
coufess their sins to their parish priests, had recourse 
to the Dominicans, who knowing nothing of the 
penitents, consequently could not say whether they 
performed penance or not. 

There were nuns of this order, who were insti- 
tuted by Dominic himself, who, whilst he was la- 
bouring to convert the Albigenses, was much con- 
cerned to find, that several men of considerable rank, 
being unable to support their daughters, gave them 
to the hereties. ‘Yo remedy this, which gave much 
offence to the clergy, Dominic erected a convent at 
Prowelle, where these poor maidens were to be in- 
structed in the Christian faith. ‘The habit of these 
nuns was a white robe, a tawny mantle, and a black 
veil. They were obliged to work several hours in 
the day, and to make all the clothes they wore; 
they lay on straw beds, and were subjected to many 
other austerities. 

There have been of the order of Dominicans, four 
popes, sixty-three cardinals, one hundred and fifty 
archbishops, eight huudred bishops, besides the lords 
of the inquisition, of which we shall give an account 
afterwards. 

Before we dismiss this article, it will be necessary 
to take notice, that the Dominicans assert, that the 
virgin Mary, lke all other women, was boru in 
original sin; and the Fraueiscans, on the other 
hand assert, that she was born in a stateof innocence. 
This has been long contested between the two or- 
ders, and to what length they have carried their re- 
sentment against each other, will appear from the 
following extract from bishop Burnet’s travels. That 
learned divine, in his account of the city of Bern in 
Switzerland, writes as follows: 

“The second church is the Dominicans’ chapel, 
where I saw the famous hole that led to an image 
in the ehurch, from one of the cells of the Domini- 
cans, which leads me to set down that story at some 
length: foras it was one of the most. signal cheats 
that the world has known, so it falling out about 
twenty years before the Reformation was received at 
Bern, it is very probable that it contributed not a 
little to the preparing of the spirits of the people for 
that change. {am the more able to give a particu- 
lar accouut of it, because [ read the original process 
in the Latinrecord, signed by the uvtarics of the 
court of delegates, that the pope sent to try the mat- 
ter. The record 1s about one hundred and thirty 
sheets writ close, and of all sidcs; it being indeed a 
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large volume, and 1 found the printed accounts so 


defective, that I was at the pains of reading the* 


whole process, of which | will give a true abstract, 
"Fhe two famous orders that had possessed them- 

selves of the esteem of those dark ages, were en- 

gaged in a pushy ae The Dominicans were 


ers of tose ie and had the conduct of the oe 
of inquisition, and the other chief officers in the 
church in their hands. But on the other hand, the 
Franciscans had an outward appearance of more 
severity, a2 ruder habit, stricter rules, and greater 
poverty; all which gave them such advantages m 
the eyes of the simple multitude, as were able to ba- 
lance the other honours of the Dominican order. 
In short the two orders were engaged in a high ri- 
valry, but the devotion tow ards the Vi irgin “being 
the prevailing passion of those times, the Franciscans 
upon this had great advantages. The Doniinicans, 
that are all engaged in the defence of Thomas Aqui- 
has’s opinions, were thereby obliged to assert, that 
she was born in original sin; this was proposed to 
the people by the Franciscans, as no less than blas- 
phemy, and by this the Dominicans began to lose 
ground extremely i in the minds of the people, who 
were strongly prepossessed in favour of the mmacu- 
Jate conception. 

About the beginning of the 15th century, a Fran- 
ciscan happened to preach im Francfort, snd one 
Wigand, a Dominican, coming mio the church, the 
Cordelier seeing him, broke out into exclamations, 
praising God, that he was uot of an order that pro- 
faned the Virgin, or that poisoned princes wm the 
sacrament, (for a Dominican had poisoned the em- 
peror Henry VII. with the sacrament) Wigand, 
being extremely provoked with this bloody reproach, 
gave him the he, upon hich a dispute arose, which 
ended ina tumult, that had alinost cost the Domini- 
can his life, yet he got away. The whole order re- 
solved to take their revenge, and in a chapter held 
at Vimpsen, in the year 1504, they contrived a me- 
thod for supporting the cr edit of their order, which 
was much sunk in the opinion of the people, and for 
bearing down the reputation of the Franciscans. 
Four of the junto undertook to manage the design ; 
for they said, since the people were so much dispos- 
ed to beheve dreams and fables, they must dream of 
their side, and cndeavour to cheat the people as well 
as the others had done. They resolved to make 
Bern the scene in which the project should be put 
in execution; for they found the people of Bern at 
that time apt to swallow any thing, and not disposed 
to make severe enquiries mto extraordinary matters. 
When they had formed their design, a fit tool pre- 
sented itself, for one .Jetzer came to take their habit 
asa lay brother, who had all the dispositions that 
were necessary for the execution of their project: 
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. they must be very extraordinary. 
-nastery must for a week together discipline them- 


for he was extremely snnple, and was much inclined 
to austcrities; so having observed his temper welt, 
they began to execute their project, the very night 
after he took the habit, which was on Lady-day, 
1607. One of the friars conveyed himself secretly. 
into Ins cell, aud appeared to him as if he had been 
lu purgatory, in a strange figure, and he had a box 
near his mouth, upon which as he blew, fire seemed 
to come out of his mouth, He had also some dogs 
ubout him, that appeared as his tormentors; ur this. 
posture he came near the friar, while he was a-bed, 


“and took up a celebrated story that they uscd to tell 


all their friars, to beget in them a great dread at the 
laying aside their habit, which was, that one of the 
order, who was superior of their house at Soloturn, 
had gone to Paris, but laying aside his habit, was. 
killed in his lay habit. “The friar in the sizor said 
he was that person, aud was condemned to purgatory 
for that crime; but he added, that he might be res- 
cued out of it by his means; and he seconded this 
with the most horrible cries, expressing the miseries 
which he suffered. "The poor friar (Jetzer) was ex- 
cesaively frighted, the other advanced and required a 
promise of him to do that which he should desire of 
him, in order to the delivering him out of his tor- 
ment. The friar promised all that he asked of him; 
then the other said, he knew he was a-great saint, and 
that his prayers aud mortifications would prevail, but 
The whole mo- 


selves with a whip, and he must he prostrate, in the 
form of one on a cross in one of their chapels, while 
mass was said in the sight of all that should come 
together to it; and he added, that if he did this, he 
should find the effects of the love that the blessed 
Virgin did hear him, together with many other ex- 
traordinary things: and said he would appear again 
accompanied with two other spirits, and assured 
him, that all he did suffer for his deliverance, should 
be most gloriously rewarded. Morning was ro 
sooner come, than the friar gave an account of this 
apparition to the rest of the convent, who seemed 
extremely surprised at it; they all pressed him to 
undergo the disctpline that was enjoined to lim, and 
every ove undertook to bear his share; so the de- 
luded friar performed it all exactly, in one of the 
chapels of their church: this drew a vast number of 
spectators together, who all considered the friar as 
a saint, and in the mean while the four friars that 
managed the imposture magnified the miracle of the 
apparition to the skies, in their sermons. ‘The friar’s 
confessor was upon the secret, and by this means 
they knew all the little passages of the poor friar's 
life, even to his thouglits: which helped them not a 
little in the condnet of the matter. The confessor 
gave him a host, with a piece of wood, that was, as 
he pretended, a true picce of the cross, and by these 
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he was to fortify himself, Hf any other apparitions: 
shoul:! come to him, since evil spirits would be cer- 
tainly chained up by them. ‘The night after that, 
the faymer apparition was renewed; aud the masked 
friar brought two others with bim, in such vigors, 
that the friar thought they were devils indeed. ‘The 
friar presented the host to them, which gave them 
such a check, that he was fully satistied of the virtue 
of this preservative. 

The friar, that pretended he was suffering in pur- 
gatory, said so many things to him relating to the 
secrets of his life, andthoughts, which he had trom 
the confessor; that the poor friar was fully possessed 
m the opinion of the reality of the apparition. In 
two of these apparitions that were both inanaged im 
the saine mauncr, the friar in the mask talked 
much of the Dominican order, which he said was 
extremely dear to the blessed Virgin, who kuew het- 
self to be conceived in original sin; and that the 
doctors who taught the contrary, were in purgatory ; 
Tat the story of St. Bernard’s appearing with a 
spot on him, for-having opposed himself to the feast 
of the conception, was a forgery: but that it was 
true that some hideous flies had appeared on St. Bo- 
naventure’s tomb who taught the eoutrary, that the 
blessed Virgin abhorred the Cordeliers for making 
her equal to her Son; that Scotus was danined, 
whose canonization the Cordeliers were then solieit- 
ing hard at Rome; and that the town of Beru would 
be destroved, for harbouring such plagues within 
their walls. When the injoined diseipline was fully 
performed, the spirit appeared agam, and said he was 
now delivered out of purgatory, but before he could 
be admitted to heaven he must receive the sacrament, 
having died without it; and after that, he would say 
mass for those, who had by their great charities res- 
cued him out of his pains. The friar faucied the 
yeice resembled the prior’s a little; but he was then 
so far from suspecting any thing, that he gave uo great 
liced to this suspicion. Some days after this, the 
same friat appeared as a neo all in glory, and told 
the poor friar that she was St. Barbara, for whom he 
had a particular devotion, and added that the blessed 
Vireim was so much pleased with his charity, that she 
intended to come and visit hin: he immediately 
called the convent together, and gave the rest of the 
friars an account of this apparition, which was enter- 
tained by them all with great joy, and the friar lan- 
guished in desires for the accomplishinent of the 
promise that St. Barbara had made to him. After 
some days, the longed-for delusion appeared to him, 
clothed as the Virgin used to be on the great feasts, 
and indeed in the sane habits ; there were about her 
some angels whieh he afterwards found, were the 
ttle statues of angels, which they set on the altars, 
on the great holy days. ‘There was also a pulley 
fastencd in the room over lis head, and a cord tied 


“while her Son was on the cross. 
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.to the angels, that made them rise np in the air, and 
fly about the Virgin, which cnereased the delusion. 
The Virgin after some endearments to hiniself, ex- 
tolling the merit of hiseharity and discipline, told hn 
that she was conceived in original sim, and that pope 
Julius H. that then reiemed, was to put an end to the 
dispute and was to abolish the feast of her conception, 
which Sixtus IV. had instituted, and that the friar 
was to be the instrument of persuading the pope of 
the truth in that matter: she gave him three drops of 
her Son’s blood, which were three tears of blood that 


i he had shed over Jerusalem, and this signified that she 


was three hours in orginal sin, after which she was 
by his mercy, delivered out of that state: Vor it 
seeins the JJominicans were resolved so to compound 


| the matter, that they should gain the main point of 


her conception in sin, yet they would comply so far 


- with the reverence for the Virgin, with which the 


world was possessed, that she should be believed to 
have remained a very short while in that state. She 
gave him also five drops: of blood, that she had shed 
And, to convince 
him more fully, she presented a host to him, that 


‘ appeared as an ordinary host, and of a sudden it 


appeared to be of a deep red colour. ‘The cheat of 
those supposed visits was often repeated to the abused 


friar, at last the Virgin told him that she was to 


give him such marks of her Son’s love to him, that 
the matter should be past all doubt. She said that 
the five wounds of St. Catherine were real wounds, 
and that she would also imprint them on him, so 
she bade him reach his hand; he had no great mind 
to receive a favour in which he was to suffer so 
mich: but she foreed his hand and struck a nail 
through it, the hole was as big as a grain of pease, 
and he saw the candle clearly throngh it, this threw 
him ont of a supposed transport into a real agony ; 
butshe seemed to touch his hand, and he thought he 
smelt an ointment with which she anointed it, though 
his confessor persuaded him that that was only ima- 
gination, so the supposed Virgm left him for that 
time. 

The next night the apparition returned, and 
brought some linen clothes, which had some real or 
imaginary’virtne to allay his torment, and the pre- 
lended Virgin said, they were some of the linen in 
which Christ was wrapped; and with that she gave 
him a sophoriferous draught, and while he was fast 
asleep, the other four wounds were imprinted on his 
body im such a manner that he felt no pain. 

_ Bat in order to the doing of this, the fnars betook 
themselves to charms, aud the sub-prior shewed the 
rest a book full of them, but he said that before they 
could he effectual they must renounce God, and he 
not only did this himself, but by a formal act put in 
writing, signed with his own blood, he dedicated 
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himself to the devil ; it is true, he did not oblige the 
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rest to this, but only to renounce God. The come , 


position of the draught was a mixture of some foun- 
tain water and chrism, the hairs of the eyebrows of 
a child, some quicksilver, some grains of incense, 
somewhat of an Easter wax candle, some consecrat- 
ed salt, and the blood of an unbaptized child. This 
composition was a secret, which the sub-prior did 
not communicate to the other friars. By this the 
poor friar Jetzer was made almost quite insensible : 
when he was awake, and came out of this deep sleep, 
he felt this wonderful impression on his body, and 
now he was ravished out of measure, and came to 
fancy himself to be acting all the parts of our Savi- 
our’s passion: he was exposed to the people on the 
great altar, to the amazement of the whole town, 
and to the no small mortification of the Franciscans. 
The Dominicans gave hin some other draughts that 
threw him into. convulsions, and when he came out 
of those, a voice was heard, which came through 
that hole which yet remains, and runs from oue of 
the cells, along a great part of the wall of the church: 
for a friar. spoke “through a pipe, antl at the end of 
the hole there was an image of the Virgin’s, with 
a little Jesus in her arms, “ie wean whom and his 
mother the voice seemed to come; the image also 
seemed to shed tears, and a painter had drawn those 
on her face so lively, that the people were deceived 
by it. The little Jesus asked why she wept, and she 
.said it was because his honour was given to her, 
since it was said that she was bom without sin; in 
conclusion the friars did so over-act this matter, that 
at last even the poor deluded friar himself came 
to discover it, and resolved to quit the order. 

It was in vain to delude him with more appari- 
tions, for he well nigh killed a friar that came to him 
personating she Virgin in another shape, with a 
crown on her head; he also ov erheard the friars once 
talking among themselves of the contrivance and 
success of the imposture, so plainly, that he disco- 
yered the whole matter: and upon that, as may be 
easily imagined, -he was filled with all ihe horrors 
with which such a discovery could inspire him. 

"The friars fearing that an imposture which was 
carried on hitherto with so much success, should be 
quite spoiled, and be turned against them, thought 
the surest way was to awn the whole matter to him, 
and to engage him to carry on the cheat. They told 
him in w hat esteem he would be, if he continued to 
support the reputation that he had acquired, that he 
would become the chief person of the order, and in 
the end they persuaded him to go on with the im- 
posture: but at last, they fearing least he should 
discover all, resolved to poison him; of which he 
was so apprehensiv e, that once a loaf being brought 
him, that was prepared with some spices, lie kept 
it fot some time, and it then growing green, he 
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threw it to some young wolves’ whelps that were im 
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the monastery, who died immediatcly. His consti- 
tution was also so vigorous, that though they gave 
him poison tive several times he was not destroyed 
by it; they also pressed him earnestly to renounce 
God, which they judged necessary, that so their 
charms might have their effect on him; but he 
would never consent to that; at last they forced hint 
to take a poisoned host, which yet he vomitted up 
soon after he had swallowed it down; that failing, 
they used him so cruelly, whipping him with an iron 
chain, and girding him aben so strait with it, that 
to avoid further torment, he swore to len in a 
most imprecating style, that he would never discover 
the secret, but would still carry it on; and so he 
deluded them till he found an oppor tunity of getting 
out of the convent, and of throwing ‘hunself ne 
Oi hands of the magistrates, to whom he discovered 
a 

The four friars were seized on, and put in prison, 
and an account of the whole matter was sent, first 
to the bishop of Lausanne, and thento Rome; and 
it may be easily magiued, that the Franciscans took 
all possible care to have it well examiied: the bi- 
shops of Lausanne, and of Syon, with the provin- 
cial of the Dominicans,., were appointed to form the 
process. "The four friars first excepted to Jetzer’s 
credit; but that was rejected, then being threatened 
with the question, they put in 4 long plea agaiust 
it; but though the provincial would not consent to 
that, yet they were put to the question: some en- 
dured it long, but at last they all confessed the 
whole progress of the imposture. The provincial 
appeared concerned; for though Jetzer had opened 
the whole matter to him, yet he would give no cre- 
dit toit; on the contrary, he charged him to be 
obedient to them, and one of the friars said plainly, 
that he was inthe whole secret, and so he with- 
drew; but he died some, time after at Constance, 
having poisoned himself, as was believed. The 
matter lay asleep some time, but a year after that, 
a Spanish bishop came, authorized with full powers 
from Rome, and the whole cheat being fully prov- 
ed, the fonr friars were solemnly degraded from 
their priesthood, and eight days after it bemg the 
last of May 1509, they were burnt in a meadow on 
the other side of the river, over against the great 
church; the place of their execution was shewed 
me, aswell as the hole in the wall, through which 
the voice was conveyed unto the image. It was 
certainly one of the blackest, and yet ‘the best car- 
ried on cleat that has been ever known, and no 
doubt had the poor friar died before the discovery, 
it had passed down to posterity, as one of the great- 
est miracles that ever was, and it gives a sifewd 
suspicion that many of the other miracles of that 
church were of the same nature, but more’ success- 
fully finished.” 
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The Recolleets were so called, from being a re- 
formed branch of the Franciscans, and supposed to 
be endowed with a spirit of recollection, by which 
they were enabled to restore the order of St. Fran- 
cis to its original state of purity. "This order is not 
of great antiquity, for it was not introduced into 
France ull the year 1592, when Lewis dake of 
Nesers, builta convent for them, and obtained a 
bull from the pope, to make the society a free body 
of monks, without being any way dependant on the 
original order from whence they sprung, Soon af- 
ter this, they spread themselves throughout several 
parts of Europe, and became so numerous, that 
they split into different parties, till at last, in 1612, 
the pope interfered, and rejoined them again by the 
name of St. Dennis. 

Henry 1V. of France, greatly favoured this order, 
and permitted them to settle in any part of his domi- 

-nions they thought proper. Elis successors were no 
less favourable to them, and always granted them 
their protection. Lewis ALV. built them a convent at 
Versailles, and furnished them with sacred vessels, 
and all things necessary for the ornamentine their 
chureh. ‘This religious order was in such high re- 
putation in France, that when Lewis NIV. invaded 
Holland 1674, he sent for twenty of these monks, 
and ordered them to administer the sacrament to his 
officers and soldiers; and ever since that time, the 
chaplains to the French regiments, were chosen from 
among them. These Recollects were so zealous in 
propagating the popish religion, that in 1615, they 
sent missionaries to Canada, who had very good 
success ; and soon after, they sent a new mission to 
the island of Madagascar, but they were very un- 
fortunate, for having been attaeked by au -Algerine 
corsair, their ship was blown up, and all on board 
perished. 

At present this order is not so numerous as it was 
formerly, but it is as respectable as any in the church 
of Rome ; for the monks never meddle with polities, 
or any thing-of a civil nature, but confine theinselves 
wholly to the duties of their office. 
~ The order of St. Saviour, was first instituted by 
St. Bridget in the year 1344, and it was so called, 
because Bridget pretented that Christ conversed with 
her, and in the most familiar manner, prescribed 
the rules to be observed by her nuns. This St. 
Bridget was a Spaniard by birth, and in her youth 
marned a nobleman in that kingdom, but he dsing 
young, she forsook the world, and betook herself 
to a religious life. Tlaving spent some years in a 
convent, without taking the vows, she resolved to 
found an order m honour of the blessed Virgin, prin- 
cipally for pious women who chose to retire from 
the world, nor was the other sex excluded, there 
being some monks allowed among them. 
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Spain, and Italy, and in each convent of nuns, there 
are sixty sisters besides the abbess; and iu the monas- 
terics for the monks, there are twelve brothers and 
the prior. These thirteen in number, represent the 
twelve apostles, together with St. Paul, whoni they 
eall the thirteenth. ‘They have likewise in cach of 
their convents four deacons, in memory of the four 
great doctors of the church, viz St. Ambrose, St. 
Austin, St. Gregory, and St. Jerome. Vhe nuns are 
not to be admitted tll they are cighteen years of age, 
nor the monks till they are twent-sfive, and both are 
obliged to perform a noviciate of one year. 

When a uun is to be admitted ito this order, she 
is led into the church, preceded by a red banner, on 
one side of which is painted a crucifix, and on the 
other, the image of the blessed Virgin. 

The bishop of the diocese, who is always present 
on these occasiuns, consecrates a ring, which he 

_puts upon the finger of the noviciate, and then pro- 
ceeds to the celebration of mass. She then ap- 
proaches the altar barefooted, and putting off her 
upper garment, receives from the hands of the bi- 
shop, the habit of the order; at which time a crown 
is pnt upon her head. Mass being ended, four nuns 
carry her ona bier into the monastery, and the bi- 
shop follows, who delivers her to the abbess; and 
during the next cight days she is not obliged to at- 
tend to any rule whatever, being left wholly to her 
own diseretion. After these eight days are expired, 
she must enter upon the rules of the order, and then 
she takes her place among the rest of the sisters. 
The monks are admitted into the order, by the bi- 
shop’s laying his hand on their heads, and marking 
them with the sign of the cross. 

The monks and nuns have one church in com- 
mon between them, in which are thirteen altars, in 
memory of the twelve apostles and St. Paul. ‘The 
choir for the nuns is above, and that for the monks 
below; and they are obliged to fast three days in a 
week. The mins are allowed two coarse woollen 
shifts, a grey woollen robe, a cowl of the same, and 
a mantle made fast with a wooden button. They 
wear a veil of black cloth, on the top of which is a 
crown of fine linen, with five red marks upon it, 
resembling so many drops of blood. The friars 
have two coarse woollen shirts, a grey woollen robe, 
a cowl and mantle of the same; and on the left side 
of the mantle, they wear a red cross, in the me- 
mory of our Saviour’s passion. The deacons wear 


-a white circle, to represent the wisdom of the fa- 


thers of the church; andthe lay brothers a white 
cross, to betoken innocence. very Thursday, the 
abbess holds a chapter, to enquire into the conduct 
of the nuns, and to punish suchas have shewed any 
sigus of disobedience; and in this particular, she 
acts under the direction of the bishop, who is con- 


‘They are at present very numerous in France, | sidered as the spiritual father of the couvent. 
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There is one thing remarkable in this order, that 
a grave is kept continually open, to which the ab- 
bess and nuns go i procession every day, and after 
repeating some prayers, each throws a little earth 
into it. In ¥ malate.” there was ouly one house of 
this order, on the banks of the Vhames, known by 
the name of Zion. At the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, it was given to the duke of Somerset; but 
vow, in consequence of a variety of intermarriages, 
itis the property of his grace the duke of Nor thum- 
berland. 

The Templars, or Knights Templars, were once 
of great esteem in Europe, and hy their rules, they 
were partly religions, and partly military. ‘he fol- 
lowing is the historical account of their’ instimtion: 
—In the year 1113, some religious gentlemen put 
themselves under the government of the patriarch 
of Jerusalem, renounced all connection with tanded 
property, and lived in the same mamer as regular 
canons. Atfirst, they were very few in number, 
and having no church nor place to reside in, king 
Baldwyn gave them an apartment adjoimng to his 
palace, with the use of a church dedicated to our 
Saviour. At the same time they received several 
other emoluments, and they bound themselves by 
oath, to spend the greatest part of their time im 
guarding the roads leading to Jerusalem, and pro- 
tecting innocent travellers. ‘Their nmnber soon in- 
-creased, and they were erected into a corporate body 
or order, by pope Honorious If. in the year 1127. 
{nthe year 1147, anew reform took place in the 
order, and pope Eugenins I1{. ordered them to wear 
red crosses upon their cloaks, as a mark of distine- 
tion; amd in a short time, their munbers and reve- 
nues increased so fast, that in many respects, they 
#ere much richer than soine of the sovereign prin- 
ces of Europe, which circumstance proved fatal to 
them. 

This order of knights after having donc many 
fine actions against the infidels, and having aequired 
great nches all over Europe, gave themselves up 
to all manner of extravagancies, and committed 
erimes too shocking to be mentioned. Lor these 
crimes two of then were apprehended, and being 
put to the rack, acenscd the whole order as being 
equally guilty with themselves. This happened in 
France im 1307, and Philip, king of that conntry, 
having written to the pope, it was agreed, that the 
order should be suppressed ; accordingly all their 
estates in Franee were seized on, and the whole or- 
der banished out of the kingdom. 

Tu the most candid manner we wonld chuse to 
draw a veil over all those actions with which we 
find our fellow-ereatures have heen accused, and 
therefore, trusting that these men were not so guilty 
as they have been represented, we shall relate the 
evidence presented agaist them, and when we .con- 
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sider the circumstances of the times, the force of 
arbitrary power, jomed to the character of the wit- 
nesses, with the passions of princes, who longed to 
enjoy their estates, there will remain some reason to 
believe that they have been grossly injured. 

The witnesses, who were some of their own order, 
swore that they were guilty of the followmg crimes. 
First, that when the knights entered into this order, 
they renounced Christ, and spit upon the.eross by 
way of contempt. Secondly, that mstead of kissing 
the months of those who were received into their 
order, they kissed their backsides. Thirdly, that 
sodomy was a common practice among them. 
Lastly, they worshipped a wooden head, and com- 
mitted several other crimes, which in a work of this 
nature, we do uot chuse to mention. 

Many of the kmghts who had been apprehended 
upon these informations were put to the torture, and 
durmg the agony of that dreadful punishment, con- 
fessed all the crimes alledged against them, upon 
which they were banished, and all their estates, with- 
out exception, confiscated. To extort confessions 
by torture, is most abominable, for through the 
agony of pain, aman may be led to declare himself 
guilty of erimes he never connnitted, so that little 
regard should be paid to any confessions obtained in 
such a manner. 

The pope and the French king having agreed ‘to 
wreak all their vengeance upon the order, comnnis- 
sioners were appomted to meet at Paris, 1309, to 
hear the further depositions of witnesses, with the de- 
fences set up by thase who had been aceused. A vast 
number of these Templars were brought before this 
tribunal, of whom seventy-nine persisted in main- 
taining the innocence of their order. At’the same 
time, fifty-nine, who had been put to the torture, 
retracted their former confesstons, for which they 
were delivered over to the secular power, and burnt 
alive without the gate of St. Anthony, in the month 
of March, 1310. Sueh was the end of this cele- 
brated order, and when we eousider all the circum- 
stanecs, we are naturally led to-beheve, that had the 
Templars not been possessed of considerable estates, 
they would never have become obnoxious to the ei- 
vil power. It is not reasonable to suppose, that a 
whole body of men scattered up and down through 
the world, should all at once engage in the com- 
mission of erimes which are a disgrace to human 
nature. Disorders, indeed, may have happened 
among them, butt is invidions to charge the erimes 
of a few individnals upon the whole body of u people 
whose only fault was their riches. 

Another order im the chureh of Rome, consisting 
wholly of nuns, is called the order of nuns of the 
word incarnate. They are of a very late date, for 
they were not founded till the yeur 1625, when 
Joanna Maria, a devout lady, resxhing somewhere 
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near Lyons, in France, secluded herself from the 
world, and founded a convent, which at first con- 
sisted of no more than six young women. The de- 
sigu of this order was to celebrate the glories of the 
divine word, and in 1635, pope Urban granted his 
bull to establish it. he naus of this order wear a 
white gown, with a red mantle, and on their Lreasts 
a crown of thorns, wrought in blue silk, with the 
name of Jvsus upon it. Some time ago, they were 
accused of many irregularities, which brought the 
order under some eensure, but they vindicated 
themselves from all the imputations éliptiga against 
them. They have lately had many flonsishing consents 
in France, and some of the daughters of the uo- 
bility have been brought up amongst then. 

Another order of nuns is called Urbunists, because 
they followed the rule of St. Clare, whichwas re- 
formed by pope Urban LV. ‘Their fonndress was 
Saint Isabel of France, who binlt and endowed the 
convent of Long Champs, near Paris. Vhis lady 
was daughter of Lewis VIIL. of France, and was 
bern in the year 1225. She passed her whole life 
in acts of austerity and mortification, having refused 
advantazeous offers of marriave from the emperor 
Frederick Il. Her brother, St. Lewis, having been 
taken prisoner by the Saracens, aud her smother dying 
soon afterwards, she .Jetermined to quit the world, 
and devote herself to a religious life. Having sold 
her whole estate, she resolved to build a convent, 
and while the edifice was erecting, she emploved 
some doctors to draw up rules for ber order. At 
first, twenty young women were adinitted urto the 
convent, but these finding the rules too austere for 
them to comply with, petitioned the pope to grant 
them sume indulgence, which was complied with. — 
"Pheir habit was pluin and simple, consisting of 
white cluth gown, a cap of the same, with a sca 
oa which was marked the form of a crucifix. 

The Lheatines were another order in the Roniush 
chureh. ‘They are but of a Jatter date, for the foun- 
dation did uot take place till the year 15¢4. They 
were extremely numerous, end during the 16th cen- 
tury, they sent many missionaries to convert the 
heathens, but little suceess attended their minis- 
strations. ‘Their torward zeal, without the Jeast pre- 
tension to knowledge, led them into many excesses, 
and the consequence was, that they were but little 
regarded, "bey soon dwindled into nothing, being 
despised by Protestauts, and discarded by — 
Catholies, 

Trinitarians, or the order of the eleraption: of 
captives, were a religious order im France, [taly, 
Spain, and other countries. 

This order began in the year 1198, under the pon- 
tifieate of Iamocent ILL. Lis founders were, John de 
Matho, wnd Felix de Valow. John de Mathp was 
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born of noble parents in Provence, and took his de. 
gree of dvetor in the university of Paris. Felix de 
Valois, so called from the country of Valois, lived 
asa hermit in a wood, in the diocese of Meaux.—- 
Jolin de Matho, having had a visiou of an augel pre- 
senting two captives to him, and thereupon resolving 
tu devote himself to a religious life, jomed himselr 
with Felix de Valois; and these two sants lived to- 
gether in the practice of virtue and all mauner of 
hii One day, the story says, they observed 

alarge white stag, who brought into the middle of 
in Swed uv ced Wed bive crom —Viig wonderful 
sight, added to John de Matho’s vision, nade them 
conclude, that God required something 1 particalar 
of them; and soon after an angel, iu a dreaiu, ordered 
then to go to Rome, where the pope would inform 
thei what they must do. Iunoceut HI. received 
them with great humanity, and, being conviuced of 
their sanctity, gave them permission to establish a 
new order, whose principal end should be to labour 
for the deliverance of captives, who groaned under 
the tyranny of the infidels, he same pope gave 
them a habit, which was a white gown ornamented 
with a red and blue cross, in memory of the appa- 
rition of the stag; and gave this new order the utle 
of the Holy Trinity. 

Jolur de Matho and Felix de Valois- being re- 
turned ito Vrance, king Plullip Augustus consented 
to the establishment of their order im that kingdom. 
Accordingly a convent was built in the place where 
they had the vision of the stag, and was from thence 
called Cerfroy. This monastery was enduwed by 
Margaret countess of Burgundy, for the mamtenance 
of twenty religious persous. Johnde Matho, seeing 
his order established, sent John Anglicus and William 
Seot, two Englishmen, to Morocco in Africa, to 
treat with Miramolin for the redemption of poor 
Christian captives. This neeociation succeeded so 
well, that in the year 1200, they redeemed one hun- 
dred and cighty-six slates, ‘The same year they 
had a convent given them im the territory of Jion- 
scott in Vlauders, and another at Arles in Provence. 
Afterward John de Matho took a journey mto Spain, 
where he prevailed upon the kings and princes of 
that country to make several settlements for the re- 
demption of Christian capuves. In the mean time, 
Felis de Valois gained an establishment at Paris, in 
a place where was a chapel dedicated to St. Mathu- 
riu; from whence this order had the name of Ma- 
cewins. 

after the death of the two holy founders, pope 
Vonurious ILL. contirmed the order, and their rile 
was approved by his successor Clement [V. in 1267. 
At first they were not permitted to eat any flesh 
meat, and when they travelled, they were to ride 
only upon asses. But this rwe was corrected and 
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mitigated by the bishop of Paris and the abbots of 
St. Victor and St. Genevieve: and they were allowed 
to eat meat, and to use horses. 

‘This order possessed about two hundred and fifty 
convents, divided into thirteen provinces: six of these 
were in France; namely, Paris, Normandy, Picardy, 
Campagne, Languedoc, and Provence: three were in 
Spain; namely New Castile, Old Castile, and Arra- 
gon: one was in Italy and one in Portugal. There 
was formerly the provinee. of England, where this 
order had forty-three houses; that of Scotiand, 
where it had nine: and that of Ireland, where it had 
fifty-two; besides a great number of monasteries in 
Saxony, Hungary, Bohemia, and other countries, 
The convent of Cerfroy, in France, was head of the 
order. 

In 1573, a reform of this order was began by Ju- 
han de Nantonville and Claud Aleph, two hermits of 
St. Michael, who obtained leave of the pope to take 
the habit of the Trinity; whereupon their hermitage 
was converted into a house of the order. The prin- 
cipal articles of the reform were, that they should 
observe the primitive rule approved by Clement IV. 
should abstain from flesh, use woollen shirts, and 
have matins at night. This reform was not em- 
braced by,the whole order, till 1635, when cardinal 
Rochfoucault, by order of pope Urban VIII. in- 
troduced it into all the houses of the Trinitarians. 
Those of Spain, in 1594, added to the reform the 
going barefooted: for which reason, in that country, 
they began to be called barefooted Trinitarians. 
There were also barefooted Trinitarians in France, 
established by F. Jerom Hallies. 

There are nuns of the Trinitarian order in Spain, 
established by John de Matho himself, who built 
them a convent in 1201, under the direction of the 
infauta Constantia, daughter of Peter Il. king of 
Arragon; who was the first religious, and the tirst 
superior of the order. And in 1612, Frances de Ro- 
mero, daughter of Julian de Romero, leutenant- 
general of the Spanish army, founded a convent of 
barefooted Trinitarian nuns at Madrid. 

In the year 1647, Madam Polaillon, a French lady, 
established an order of nuns, called the Nuns of Pro- 
vidence. ‘They were a society of young women, 
whose parents died in their infancy, and left them 
exposed to all the hardships that could be imagined. 
‘Lo preserve them, therefore, from misery, and to 
uistruct them in the way to everlasting happiness, 
this pious Jady formed the plan of the institution, 
but was much opposed im her design by some selt- 
interested persons, who represented to her, that her 
fortune was not sufficient to earry on her scheme. 
‘fo these she rephed, that Providence should be her 
fund; and aceordingly -having succeeded in her 
undertaking, she gave them the name of the Nuns 
of Providence. 
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In 1651, Anne of Austria, mother of Lewis XIV. 
gave them a large house in one of the suburbs of 
Paris, after which they increased extremely, fast, 
many worthy persons having sent eonsiderable sums 
of money to assist the pious foindress to carry her 
benevolent scheme into execution. ‘The archbishop 
of Paris established another society, on the same 
plan; and such was the good sense of the French 
nation at that time, that not only the bishops in the 
provinces, but also the nobility, gentry, and citizens, 
followed the pious example of Madam Polaillon. 

Young women were admitted mito this order at 
the age of twenty, and made two vows, one of chas- 
tity, and the other of obedicnce; young women who 
did uot chuse to enter into this community, were 
entertained as boarders, and educated in the same 
manner as our daughters are at boarding-schools in 
England. They likewise educated, gratis, all the 
young girls belonging to the poor in the neighbour- 
hood, if their age did not exceed ten years. 

The archbishop of Paris appointed a lady to preside 
over the whole order; but the sisters were permitted 
to eleet a deputy from among themselves, and she was 
changed onee in three years. They had likewise 
two ladies of picty, virtue, and benevolence, whom 
the archbishop presented to them, and these acted as 
stewards to the hospital; the same eare being taken 
of the other houses of the same order, throughout 
the kingdom. They wore a black habit, and their 
rules were mild, rational, and pious: not incumbered 
with those severities and absurdities that were to be 
met with m many of the orders of the church of 
Rome. It would be no small honour to Protestants, 
were they to adopt a plan of a similar nature; so as 
not to bind the young women down to continual celi- 
bacy, but to suffer them to marry at what age they 
thought proper. It would save many young women 
from destruction ; it would promote piety and virtue, 
and the afflicted parent would, on his death-bed, 
have the pleasure to reflect, that although he had not 
been able to make any provision for his daughter, 
yet she would not be left destitute, nor exposed to 
hardships, misery, and viee. f 

Premonstratenses, a very celebrated order in the 
church of Rome, were founded in the year 1119, by 
one St. Norbert, the son of a Freneh nobleman, 
and who had lived-some years m the court of the 
emperor. About thirty years of age he entered into 
deacon’s orders, and having a large estate, he sold 
the whole, and gave one half to the poor, reserving 
the other half to build a convent for monks of a 
new order. Accordingly he fixed upon-a plaee called 
Premonstratum, in Picardy, where he built a chureh 
with cloisters, and received a charter of privileges 
from the king of Trance. 

Af first, the brethren of this order were so poor, 
that they had nothing they could call their own, ex- 
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cept an ass, which served them to carry wood for 
fuel; and some of the wood they were obliged to 
sell in order to purchase bread. Tut ina short time 
they received so many donations, and built so many 
monasteries, that withim thirty years after the order 
was first founded, they had not less than one hundred 
abbeys in France and Germany. ‘The popes aud 
kings of France granted them many privileges, and 
besides a great number of saints which this order has 
produced, many princes, noblemen, and archbishops 
have been educated among them. In latter times, 
they continued to increase so fast, that they had up- 
wards of five thonsand convents in Europe, but at 
present, in consequence of the Reformation, they are 
greatly diminished. These monks, who were vulgarly 
called white canons, came over to England in 1146, 
‘and ‘had a house founded for their reception in Lin- 
colnshire. At the Reformation they had increased 
so fast, that they had twenty-seven houses in England, 
besides several in Scotland aud Ireland. 

In the beginning of the 16th century there was an 
order of nuns established at Rome, called Philip- 
pines, because they put themselves under the protev- 
tion of St. Philip de Neri. ‘They consisted of one 
hundred poor girls, who were taken in their infancy 
into the convent, and educated till they were upwards 
of twenty, when they had their choice either to enter 
into the marriage state, or become nuns on the foun- 
dation. If they married they were allowed a sum of 
money, with several religious books, aud once every 
year they attended divine service m the convent. 

Those who took the habit of nuns, were under the 
direction of several religious women, who lived with 
them rather as mothers than superiors. This estab- 
Ushment rose from a very small beginning, but was 
attended with many beneticial consequences. 

One Rutillo Bandi, a very pious man, was the first 
in Rome who took it into his thoughts to protect 
poor girls, who were in danger of being ruined, 
through the poverty and misery of their parents. 
For this purpose, he made choice at first of a few 
helpless orphans, whom he placed under the direc- 
tion of some pious women, and pope Urban VIII. 
approving of the institution, granted a bull in their 
favour, in which it was ordered, that the Augustine 
nuns should, at al! times, take care that they observed 
the rules laid down for their conduct. ‘Fhey lived 
in a decent frugal manner, not subjected to any 
of those austerities, which too mnch disgrace some 
of the Romish orders.’ Their dress was black, with a 
white linen veil, and on their breasts they wore a 
cross. 

Low and mean as this order may appear, in com- 
parison with many others, yet every person of good 
‘sense will readily acknowledge thut it must be of 
great service in a city like Rome, where young wo- 
inen are exposéd to many dangers from the contmual 
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resort of forcigners from all parts of Europe. Every 
thing done to serve the afflicted, is at all times praise- 
worthy ;- but the preventing youth from becoming 
pests to society, is far superior to any thing that can 
be mentioned. ‘To cure the diseased is charitable ; 
but to prevent diseases from taking place, is god-like. 
And happy would it be for all those who shake off 
the errors and superstitions of the church of Rome, 
if they would, at the same time, retain what is com- 
mendable and laudable, whether among. Papists, 
Turks, Jews, or Heathens, 

But of all the orders iu the church of Rome, none 
ever equalled the Jesuits. ‘Their founder was Inigo 
or Ignatius Loyola, who was born in 1491, in the 
province of Guipuscoa in Spain, and bred up in the 
court of Ferdinand, king of Spain. In his youth, 
he discovered a martial disposition, and signalized 
hinself in the siege of Pampelona, where he was 
wounded and taken prisoner by the French. During 
his confinement and illness, he read sonic books of 
piety, which occasioned his first resolution of devot- 
ig himself wholly to God, and as soon as he was 
cured, he undertook a pilgrimage to our lady of 
Montserrat in Catalonia, where he dedicated himsel* 
to the virgin, and took a resolution to travel to Jeru- 
salem. He arrived at Jerusalem, September 4, 
1523, where he visited the holy places, and performed 
all the pious exercises of a pilgrim, and returning to 
Spuin, he began to study grammar at Barcelona, and 
alterwards went through lis: courses of philosophy 
and divinity at Alcala. Ignatius had then four 
companions, who were all clothed ke himself in 2 
brown woollen habit, and applied themselves to the 
same exercises. Elis fame increasing, the nuinber 
of those who came to hear his instructions, increased 
likewise. ‘This giving umbrage to the inquisitors of 
the city of Alcala, he was taken up and imprisoned, 
by order of the grand vicar; but was soon released, 
with an injunction to go elothed like the other scho- 
lars, and to abstain from talking to the people con- 
cerning religion, till he had studied four years in 
divinity. Upon this he retired to Salamanca, where 
he continued to discourse both m public and private, 
upon moral subjects. Here he wasagain imprisoned, 
upon an information of the Dominicans against him, 
but being released, he resolved to quit Spain, and go 
to Paris, with a firm resolution to apply himself 


| closely to stndy in that city. ¢ 


Ignatius Loyola came to Paris in February 1528 ; 
but his extreme poverty forced him to have recourse 
to the charity of the I'rench, and of foreigners; by 
which means he was enabled to prosecute his studies. 
His zeal drew troubles upon hin at Paris likewise, 
for he was accused to the inquisitor, of attempting to 
preach, and overturning the discipline of St. Barbara's 
college, where he studied. But he got over this 
dithiculty: and having gone through Ins courses of 
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philosophy and divinity, he formed a little society of 
ten men, who engaged im a vow along with him. 
They professed to renounce the good things of this 
world, to live in poverty and to preach the gospel to 
infidels. In 1535, Ignatius falling sick, was advised 
by his physician to breathe his native air; and having 
staid some time in Spain, he embarked for Venice, 
which ‘was the appointed rendezvous of his com- 
panions. Here they met in the habit of pilgrims, 
intending to travel to Jerusalem ; but a war breaking 
out hetw een the Turks and Venetians, they could not 
find an opportunity of going into the Levant. Here 
Ignatius, and two more, were depnited to go to Rome, 
to offer their service to the pope, Upon the road, 
Tgnatius, they say, had a vision, in which he saw 
Jesus bearing his cross, who said to him, “1 will be 
favourable to thee at Rome.” His other companions 


quickly joined him in that city, where they continued: 


their usual exercises of instructing and preaching ; 
and there it was Ignatius formed the design of found- 
sng a mew order. ” After many deliberations, it was 
agreed, to add to the three ordinary vows of chastity 
poverty, and obedience ; a fourth, which was to go 
ito all countries, christian or infidel, whither the 
pope should please to send them; ani in conse- 
quence of this last vow, Xavier, one of Iguatius’s 
companions, was sent into the Indies to preach the 
gospel. In 1540, pope Paul II]. gave them a bull 
hy which he approved this new order, which he 
desired to be called, the society of Jesus; giving 
them a power to make: statutes, as they should 
judge convenient; and Ignatius was created general 
of the order; which in a short time spread over all 
the countries of the world, whither Ignatius sent 
his companions, whilst he staid at Rome, from 
whence he governed the whole society. He kept 
his post of general to his death, which happened 
July 31, 1555. 

The aydetits assume neither the name, quality, 
nor way of living of monks. They cal) themselves 
an order of priests, and differ in nothing from other 
churchmen, in their-habit or manner of life. ‘The 
end of their institution is the salvation of souls: 
they preach, instruct youth, read lectures, and dis- 
pute and write against heretics. They” recite no 
regular office m the choir, and the entiré society is 
‘composed of four sorts of members ; ; novices, schot 
lars, spiritual and temporal coadjutors, and professed 
members. ‘The novices continue so two years ; after 
which they are admitted to make three simple vows 
in the presence of their superiors ; and the scholars 
add some spiritual exerises to their stndies. ‘The 
spiritual coadjutors assist the professed members, 
and perform the same functions. ‘The témporal 
coadjutors make the simple vows, and take care of 
the temporal affairs of the society. The professed 
amembers make four solemn vows. They have con- 
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vents for the professed members and their coadjutors, 
colleges for scholars, and houses of probation for 
novices. ‘They are governed by a general, who has 
four assistants, and “appoints rectors, superiors of 
houses, provincials, visitors, and commissaries. 

It is surprizing how much this order increased in 
a short time. In 1543, the Jesuits: were in all but 
eighty: in 1545, they had ten houses: im 1549, they 
had two provinces, one in Spain, and the other in 
Portugal. In 1555, when Ignatius died, they had 
twelve provinces: in 1608, they had twenty-nine 
provinces, two vice-provinces, twenty-one professed 
houses, two hundred and ninety-three colleges, thirty- 
three houses of probation, and ten thousand five 
hundred and eighty-one Jesuits. In the catalogue 
printed at Rome in 1709, they reckon thirty-tive 
provinces, thirty-three professed houses, five hundred 
and seventy-cight colleges, forty-eight houses of pro- 
bation, eighty-eight seminaries, one hundred and six 
missions, and in “all, seventeen thousand six hundred 
and fifty-five Jesuits, 

But notwithstanding this vast increase of the order, 
the Jesuits met with considerable opposition at their 
first establishment, in several places. At Saragosa 
in Spain, the populace rising upon them, they were 
obliged to quit the town; to which, however, they 
retnrned soon after. But the greatest opposition met 
with was in France. St. Ignatius having recom- 
mended the Jesuits of France to the cardinal of Lor- 
rain, that cardinal procured them lettcrs patent from 
king Henry I]. in 1550, approving their establish- 
ment in France. But this was opposed by the 
parliament of Paris, which refused to register the 
king’s letter. At the same time the faculty of divinity 
of Paris made a famous declaration against the 
Jesuits, in which they set forth, that, “ this society, 
which arrogated to itself the apellation of Jesus, 
was a great prejudice to the regular clergy and 
ordinaries, and the privileges of the university; that 
they seemed to them to violate the honour of the 
monastic life, and to enervate the pious practice of 
abstinences, ceremonies, and austerities; that they 
disturbed both the ecclesiastical ‘and temporal 
polity, and occasioned dissentions and complaints 
among the people.” ~ After this declaration, ‘the 
Jesuits desisted from all further attempts towards 
an establishment, during’ the ‘reign ‘of Henry II. 
In 1560, under Francis II. the parliament and 
bishops consented to their establishment m France, 
under these restrictions: ‘“ That they should-not 
exercise episcopal jurisdiction, nor’ preach “with- 
out consent of the bishop, nor adnyitister any 
of the sacraments without express leave ‘of the 
parish priest; that they shonld not read or interpret 
the holy scriptures, in public or private, with- 
out the approbation of the faculties of divinity, 
and the universities; that ‘they should not receive . 
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into théir society any professed religious of other 
orders; that they should make no new constitutions, 
nor alter those already made; and that they should 
assume another name than that of Jesus or Jesuits.” 
The society, bemg received in lrance upon these 
conditions, opened their college at Clermont, and 
began publicly to teach and read lectures; but this 
was vigorously opposed by the university of Paris, 


_and the Jesuits were silenced by order of the court. 


Afterwards both parties were ordered to lay the me- 
rits of ‘their cause before the king’s conncil, who 
upon hearing the matter, permitted the Jesuits to 
continue their lectures. 

In 1594, when Henry IV. made his entrance 
into Paris, the university thought this a favourable 
opportunity, and presented a petition to the parha- 
ment, desiring-that the Jesuits might be banished. 
This, together with John Chastel’s attempt upon 
the king’s person, procured a decree of banishment 
against them, and they were accordingly expelled 
the kingdom mn 1594. But in 1603, that prince, 
at their earnest solicitation, gave them letters of re- 
establishment in certain cities in France, and no 
others. But they soon obtained leave to make other 
settlements, and at last got into Paris again, and 
were re-settled i their college by letters patent in 
the year 1606. 

The order af Jesuits has rendered itself very cou- 
siderable by its missions inte the Indies, and by its 
other employments relating to the sciences and the 
education of youth. With respect to the latter, it 
is commonly thought, that the sagacity of these fa- 
thers, im discovering ‘tie talent of a young student, 
has not a little contributed to the figure their order 
has made m the world. ‘The story of Clavius is 
very well known; he was entered in a college of 
Jesuits, and after having been tried at several ] parts 
of learning, he was upon the point of being dismised 
asa hopeless blockhead, when one of the fathers 
took it into his head, to make an essay of his parts 
in geometry, which hit his genius so luckily, that 
he afterwards became one of the greatest mathema- 
ticians of the age. i 

Many authors have written of the intrigues and 
politics of the Jesuits ; but nothing so fully discovers 
them, as a little book, called, “ The secret instruc- 
tions of the Jesuits.” Itconsists of private admo- 
nitions or instructions, for promoting the private 

interests of the order; which are lodged in the hands 
of the superiors, and by them communicated only 


to a few of the professors, under the strictest ties of « 


secrecy. It is a master-piece .ef religious policy, 
consisting of seventeen chapters, of w hich we. shall 
give a brief atcount: , ' 
. The title of the first chapter is, “How the so- 


ciety bchave themselves, when they'begin any new 


foundation.” Upon this occasion, they are to cis- 


“their socicty. * 
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tiiguish themselves by the excess of their charity 
and humility, in discharging the meanest offices in 
the hospitals, and in visiting the poor, the sick, and 
the prisoners. ‘They are to excite the liberatity of 
well-disposed persons, by receiving the most incon- 
siderable alms, and bestowing them on other ob- 
jects. ‘They are all to breathe the same spirit, and 
to observe the same exterior behaviour; and at their 
first settlement, they are to be cautious of purchas- 


“ing lands,’ and if they do buy any, it is to be done 


in the name of some faithful and trusty friend. And 
to give a more colourable gloss to their appearance 
of poverty, the purchases, adjacent to the places 
where colleges are founded, must be assigned to 
colleges at a distance; by which means princes and 
magistrates will never attain to a certain knowledge 
of what the revenues of the society amount to. Col- 
leges are to be founded only in opulent cities, be- 
cause our Saviour made his principal residence m 
the metropolis of Judea. In every province, none 
but the principal 1s to be apprized of the real value 
of the society’s revenues; and what is\ contained in 
the treasury at Rome must always be kept as an in- 
violable secret. ‘They are publicly to profess their 
disinterestedness, and that they undertake the in- 
struction of youth, without respect of persons, or 
view of reward. 

The second chapter imstructs them, “ How they 
must deport themselves, so as_to gain and preserve 
a famiharity with princes, “noblemen, and persons of 
the greatest distinction.” or this ‘purpose, they 
are to wink at their vices; ifa prince is inclined to 
contract a marriage with one of his ncar relations or 


-kindred, they are 0 encourage him iirit, by: giving 


him hopes of obtaining for him: a dispensation from 
the pope: if he engages in any enterprize, which is - 
not equally approved ‘by all his nobility, the Jesuits 


-are to excite him to proceed, and dissttade his'cour- 


tiers from opposing him. ‘They are to- ingratiate 
theinselves, by the interest of others, into honourable 
embassies to foreign courts; which’ may give them 
an opportunity of recommending themselves -and 
They are to curry favour, by small 
presents and many offices of piety, with the minions 
and domestics of princes and nohlemen, in order te 
get intelligence of the bent of their masters’ humours 
and inclinations. . The same-address and artifices are 
to be used with the bed-chamber women of princesses 
and ladies of quality. In directing the- consciences 
of great men, they are to follow the opinion of thase, 
who allow the greatest latitude, in opposition to that 
of other religious orders. They are to instil into the 
people, a notion that this society has a far greater 
power of absolving, dispensing, and the like, than 


-other orders; and they are to invite persons to hear 


their. sermons,’ thesis, and declamations. “Vhey are 
to use proper methods to get at the knowledge of 
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the animosities that arise among great men, that they 

may have a fingure in reconciling their differences. 

In the third chapter, they are taught “ how to 
behave towards those who are at the heli of affairs, 
and such as are in a capacity of being serviceable 
to the society.” The authority, wisdom, and advice 
of. such persons, are to be courted, and their favour 
solicited against all who oppose the society. »Bi- 
shops, prelates, and other superior ecclesiastics, are 
to be importuned only for such things as shall appear 
necessaiy. .In places where the clergy are most 
predominent, as in Germany, Poland,-&c. they must 
be addressed with the profoundest respect, that, by 
their influence and the prince’s authority, monaste- 
ries, priories, and other .religious places, may be 
drawn into the clutches of: the-society. ‘When bi- 
shops or princes found colleges or:parochial churches, 
the Jesuits are to endeavour by all means to obtain 
the government of them. .They are upon all occa- 

sions highly to caress and court the. bishops, and to 
-entertain them when they-pass by their colleges. 

. .The fourth chapter.contains, “The chief things 
;to be recommended to, preachers and confessors of 
_noblemen.” .In -directing princes and great men, 
«they must.seem to have nothing else in view but the 
“promotion of God's glory. ‘They must often incul- 
. cate into them, that honours and preferments should 
always, be conferred.according to the rules of justice: 

they must-sylemnly protest, that public affairs are, 
swhat they with reluctance interfere in; and that the 
duty of their office often obliges them to speak such 
-truths as they would otherwise omit: they-must re- 
commend to .their favor, for public .employiments, 
‘such persons as are sincere friends ‘to :the <order. 

They are to sooth princes, and never ,to give them 
ithe least offence in their sermons, or -private con- 

versations, They are seldom or never to accept of 

small presents for their own -use, ‘but rather to re- 
commend the necessities of the province or college. 

At home, they are to ‘be content «with chambers 

plainly furnished, and to appear abroad-in a modest 
and decent garb. 

' The. fifth .chapter ‘teaches them, “ What kind of 

conduct Is :to .be observed .towards such religious 

persons as are.employed in \the same ecclesiastical 
functions .with themselves.” ‘Ehey are to take 
proper opportunities to.convinee princes, and others 
in authority, that their order contains the perfection 
of all others, excepting only their cant and outward 


austerity ,of ;life and dress. ‘They are to descant | 
upon, ,and .point ont, the defects of other religious | 
orders, but always with a.sceming reluctance and — 


econcern. They must use their utmost efforts against 
ithose, who attempt setting up schools for the edu- 


¢ation of youth, by representing to persons m autho- . 


_mity, that no society but that of the Jesuits is quali- 
fied for the dischagre of ¢o important an office. 
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"pne sixth chapter treats of “The methods of 
inducing rich widows to be liberal to the society.” 
For the managing this affair, such members only are 
to be chosen, as are advanced in age, of a lively 
complexion, and an zgreeable conversation: these 
are frequently to visit-such widows, to lay before 
them the. good works and merits of the society, and 
to recommend confessors to them,-who must ad- 
monish them to persevere in the-state of widowhood. 
Care must be taken likewise, to remove suclt servants 
from them, as are not well-wishers to the society. 
The confessor must manage :matters so, ‘that the 
widow may have-such faith in him, :as to-do-nothing 
without Ing advice. He is now -and then artfully 
to propese to her some match, which he knows she 
has an aversion to, as this swill-helpsto confirm her 
in a state of widowhood. When he-has gained this 
point, be is to recommend ‘to her a -spiritual life, 
and -a vow of chastity,;and .to exeite ber to the 
performance of good-works, :especially acts of cha- 
rity: this, by the management of her ghostly father, 
may turn ‘to thie <benefit and :emolument of the 
“society. : 

“The ‘seventh chapter lets us know, “ How such 
-witlows are to be secured, and how their effects are 
'to be disposed of.” ‘Fhey are to be exhorted to lay 
somewhat apart, out of their abundance, for the 
honour -of ‘Christ and the blessed Virgin, or their 
patron saint, and to-renew their vow of chastity twice 
‘every year. They are to be frequently visited and 
-entertained with spiritual discourses: they must not 
be treated with too much severity in confession: 
they must be kept from visiting the churches of 
other religious orders. ‘To prevail on such widows 
to dispose of what they have m favour of the so- 
ciety, ‘they must be often put in mind of the several 
instances of widows, who, thus, in a short time 
‘became saints ; and they must be apprised that the 
society will not fail to use its interest at the court of , 
Rome for. the obtaining their canonization,‘ They 
must be instructed not to bestow any alms without 
-the knowledge and approbation of their confessor. 
He must prevent ecclesiastics of other orders from 
visiting or entering into famiharity with them, by 
crying up the society as infinitely superior to all 
other orders. He is to persuade them to pay small 
pensions and contributions towards the yearly sup- 
port of colleges and professed houses. When any 
such widow is seized with sickness, if she has not 
already made over her estate to the society, her 
confessor must represent to her the poverty. of most 
of the colleges, and persuade ‘her that a liberality to 
the order, will lay a certain foundation for her eter- 
nal happiness. But as less is to beexpected from 
-such widows as educate their children for.the busi- 
ness of the world, therefore 

The eighth chapter shews,' Haw the.childgen of 
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widows are to be treated, that they may be brought 
to einbrace a religious life.” The mothers must be 
instructed to nse them with harshness and severity, 
even from their cradles. The daughters must be 
denied the common dress aid oriaments of their 
sex, and kept close to mortification and prayer; 
that they may be glad to take refuge in a monastery, 
from the severe treatment of their mothers. ‘The 
sons niust be occasionally introduced into the col- 
leges, and every thing be shewn them with the best 
face, to invite them to enter into the order. "Tutors 
musi be provided for them who are attached to the 
interests of the society, or they may be sent to 
some distant colleges, under the notion of keeping 
them closer to their studies, where the members may 
artfully work upou their dispositions. 

Inthe ninth chapter are prescribed, “The me- 
thods of increasing the revenues of the colleges.” 
To this end, none are to be admitted, if it can be 
well prevented, to their last degree, as long as they 
have any expectation of an estate falling to them. 
‘The poverty of the professors is frequently, and in 
all places, to be published. Confessors must. sift 
out of their penitents, what family, relations friends 
and effects belong them, and discover if possible, 
what disposition they have made, or intend to make 
of their estates, which they must endeavour to turn 
in favour of the society. ‘The better 10 conviace the 
world of the society’s poverty, the superiors are di- 
rected to borrow money on bond, of some rich _per- 
sons who are their friends, aud when it is due, defer 
the payment thereof. The society likewise may 
traffick under the borrowed names of some rich 
merchants, their friends, but never without a pro- 
spect of certain and abundant gain. In whatever 
places the members reside, they must provide a phy- 
sician, who is firm to the interest of the society, by 
whom they may be recommended and called in to 
the sick, especially such as are past hopes of reco- 
very. Lastly, women who complain of the vices 
and ill-humours of their husbands, must be instruc- 
ted secretly to withdraw a sum of money, that by 
making an offering thereof to God, they may expiate 
the crimes of their sinful help-mates, 

The tenth chapter treats of “The private rigour 
of discipline in the society.” Such persons as alie- 
nate the female devotees, or other persons, from the 
churches of the Jesuits, or withdraw alins to other 
churches or orders, or in the disposition of their 
eflects, shew a greater affection to their near rela- 
tions than to the society, are to be discarded as the 
cnemies of the order; but some other pretence must 
be alledged for their expulsion. 

In the eleventh chapter are laid down, “ Rules 
for the bchaviour of the members towards those who 
are expelled the society.” ‘They must be prevailed 
upon, if possible, before they are dismissed, to give 
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it under their hands, and swear, that they will not, 
directly or indirectly, write or speak uny thing to 
the disadvantage of the oriler: besides, the superiors 
are to keep upon record, the vices and failings 
which they have revealed 1m confession; which may 
be produced against them, if ever they give occa- 
sion, asa handle to prevent their promouon. The 
expulsion of such persous, and the pretences for it, 
must Immediately be notified to all the colleges, and 
no member must correspoud with them upon any 
account. It must be indusiriously propagated, that 
the society never lops off a sound inember, nor ex- 
pels any without sufficient reason, All the vices of 
such persons are to be magnified, and their virtues 
depreciated, by subtle insinuations, and doubtful ex- 
pressions. 

The twelfth chapter lets us know, “ Who should 
be kept and favoured in the society.” These are, 
in general, all such as consult the temporal interests 
of the order, viz. confessors of princes and noblemen, 
of widows, and rich female devotees; preachers, 
professors, and whoever are privy to these secret in- 
structions. ‘Those persons who are distinguished 
for their parts, nobility, or riches, are to: be highly 
caressed, especially if they have given proofs of a 
sincere affection to the society. Particular respect 
is to be shewed to those who have allured any youth 
into the society. 

The thirteenth chapter teaches the members, 
“ How to pick out young men to be: admitted into 
the society, and in what manner to retain then.” 
They must make choice of such as are of a good 
genius, an agreeable personage, or a2 noble family. 
It must be insinuated to such youths, how accep- 
table an offering it 1s to the Almighty, when any 
one dedicates himself to his service, especially in the 
society of his Son. ‘They must be allured by little 
presents, and indulgencies suitable to their age, and 
be entertained, at proper opportunities, in the colleges 
and gardens. On other occasions, they must be 
terrified with denunciations of eternal punishment, 
unless they accept of the heavenly invitation. They 
must be strictly cautioned not to make the least dis- 
covery of their call to their relations or friends, till 
they are become of the society. 

The fourteenth chapter treats “ Of reserved cases, 
and causes of dismission from the society.” These 
are, in general, all crimes against God, and all of- 
fences against the interestand honour of the society. 
Iftwo members have carnally sinned, the first who 
discovers it is to be retained, and the other expelled: 
but he that is retained, is to be mortified and plagued 
with such intolerable discipline, as may drive him to 
the commission of somie fresh offence, which may 
afford a good handle for his expulsion. Offenders, 
before the time of their dismission, must be treated 
with the utmost severity, removed from their usual 
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duties, and be found fault with im whatever they do: 
they must be punished for: the slightest offences, 
and be discountenanced upon all occasions. 

The fifteenth chapter treats of “their conduct 
dowards nuns and female devotees.” ‘They are to 
-curry favour with the principal inonasteries; the 
rich abbesses being very capable of being serviceable 
to the society. But the female devotees must be 
forbid frequenting the nunneries, lest they be taken 
with that kind of life, and the society be disappointed 
in their expectations of what they have. 

The sixteenth chapter teaches them, “in what 
manner to feign a contempt of riches.” They are, 
now aud then, to refuse some small and trifling alins. 
Widows, and: others, who have given to the society 


almost all that they possessed, are to be treated with — 


rather more rigour than others, that the people may 
not think they : are indulged on account of their libe- 
rality to the society. 

Lastly, the seventeenth chapter instructs them in 
“The methods of advancing the society.” The 
menibers ure always to act with unanimity, even in 
things of trifling concern. They are earnestly to 
endeavour so to shine in their learning and good 
example, that other religious, and especially the 
clergy, may he eclipsed by them. ‘They must 
-entertain the curiosity of princes and great men, with 
the newest, choicest, and most genuine transcripts 
that can be procured. They are ” secretly, and with 
caution, to foment and heighten the animosities of 
princes and great men; and if there appears any 
dikehhood of reconciliation, then as soon as possible 
to endeavour to be mediators. The nobihty and 
populace must be persuaded into a belief, that the 
society was instituted by the particular direction of 
Divine Providence. ‘The members ‘are eagerly to 
aspire after bishoprics and abbacies, and even the 
popedom itself. ‘The political schemes of the order 
mist be*cunningly varied, according to the diderent 
posture of the times. Finally, the society must 
endeavour to effect this at least, that, having got the 
favour aud authority of princes, those who do not 
love them, may at least fear them. 

At .is probable, these instructions would have re- 
mained a secret to this day, but one of the Jesuits 
having apostatized, he left his convent and gave a 
manuscript copy of them toa bookseller in Holland, 
‘who printed them; but the Jesuits, getting notice of 
it, bought up the whole impression, which however 
did not serve to conceal such important secrets from 
the publie. 

As the Jesuits have sent many of their brethren to 
convert the heathens, we shall here relate what the 
celebrated Mr. Fleming says in his Christology, and 
which he had from a ‘gentleman who was present 
when the discourse was : delivered, Tt was in China, 
and the Jesuit spoke as follows: “Ye have had 
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manv very great, wise, and excellent emperors in 
China, and no nation can boast of the like; but yet 
none of these, nor iudeed all of them, can be com- 
pared to the eternal emperor Jesus Christ. That ye 
may know this, [ will now give a short, but trne and 
exact account ofhim. ‘The world being very wicked, 
and men very miserable, by reason of the tyranny of 
those kings and princes that ruled before his coming, 
especially the head of all these, the emperor of 
Rome, who reigned over the greatest part of the world 
at that time, with terrible rigour and cruelty; God 
took pity upon mankind at last, as finding their state 
grew worse and worse. To rectify this, he resolves 
to send his own Sou from heaven to subdue these 
tyrants, and reduce things to order again. Well! at 
length the heavens appear more glorious than ever 
before: a wonderful light, bright ‘and glorious, that 
outshone the sun by ten thousand degrees, breaks 
forth. Great noises are heard m the air, with most 
wouderful and delightful music, and at length a pro- 
digious army of more than a thousand thonsand mil- 
lions of angels appears in sight; before whom 
marches a chariot of a prodigious bigness, all of solid 
gold, most curiously wrought, but so thick set with 


precious stones, that the gold could hardly be seen 


for their sparkling and dazzling splendor. This 
chariot was drawn by ten thousand bright and nim- 
ble spirits and a hundred thousand of nobler rank 
gnarded this chariot before and on either side, being 
commanded and led hy Raphael the archangel, as 
the rest of the army that followed the chariot was 
by the great Michael, the first of all the archangels, 
and lieutenant general to Christ himself who rode in 
lis golden chariot, and commanded all. Now,” 
says the Jesuit, “here all languages fail me in 
setting forth the glory of this great General; he was 
of a most prodigious stature, as big as a thousand 
men, but most wonderfully beautiful and exactly 
symmetred. His face outshone the sun so far in 
splendor, as is beyoud all conception; he had a 
prodigious flaming sword in his left hand, the very- 
sight of which was terrible: but in his right hand, 
he had the ensign of the cross, which had a sanative 
virtue in it, to remove distempcrs, and chear the 
heart, to recover the frenzical and distracted, to 
raise the dead; and in a word, to work all manner~ 
of miracles, to remove mountains, dry up seas, &c. 
Now, says he, all tyrants and wicked men were con- 
victed and punished by him, and the Roman empire 
destroyed. In the stead of which, he raised up one 
Peter, a most eminently holy, and excellent person, 
to rule the whole world for him as his vicegerent. 
He destroyed not only the empire of Rome, but the 
name of emperor, and the very form of that govein- 
ment; and in its stead, he erected a holy constitution, 
over which he set this wise and holy man Peter, or- 
dering, that when he should be called out of the 
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world into heaven, his chief priests should come to- 
gether and pray to him, and that upon their so doing, 
he would send them an angel to tell them what per- 
son he had pitched upon to succeed to this sacred 
and universal headship over the world. And when 
he had done this, he took his leave of Peter and his 
bishops, and went to heaven with his army, im the 
same glorious and triumphant manner im which he 
came. Buthe assured the viceroy Peter, that as 
often as he desired, he should hear from him by a 
special messenger, aha should assist him in all dark 
cases, and affairs of consequence. And he never 
failed to do so to Peter, and all his successors the 
popes. So that, says the-priest, the pope tlrat now 1s, 
has had frequent messengers from Christ in heaven, 
commanding him to send holy men to the great em- 
pire of China, out of the great love he has for that 
learned, wise, and excellent people, to invite them 
to leave their idolatrous priests and false worship, and 
own him and his vicegerent the pope. Now, Iam 
one of these holy missionaries, continues he, aud I 
assure you, that whosoever of you shall do as 1 direct, 
shall, when he dies, go into that glorious paradise 
where Christ is; and that | may know who have a 
mind to be thus happy, lo, I have here a book given 
me by the pope, by order of Christ himself, that I 
may mark down in it the names of all those that de- 
sire his favour; which } must from time to.time send 
an account of to the pope, that he may send it to 
Christ in heaven. And I assure you, that all those 
who refuse to have their names thus recorded shall] 
be destroyed at last in a most terrible manner. Come 
therefore, and let me have all your names; but know, 
that every one that expects this favonr, must give me 
his offermg in money, according to his ability, that 
the sincerity of his heart may be huown.” 
In the reign of Uenry I. of England, St. Gilbert 
‘of Sempringham in Lincolnshire, founded an order 
who from him were called Gilbertines. With re- 
“spect to this St. Gilbert, we are told, that while his 
mother was with child of him, she dreamed that the 
moou descended into her lap, which was considered 
as a favourable presage, that the infant in her womb 
was to spread light abroad throughout many parts of 
the heathen world. Bemg grown up and_ properly 
instructed in learning, he was presented to the living 
of Sempringham in Lincolnshire, where his sanctity 


and contempt of worldly honours soon rendered him © 


conspicuous as a prodisy of piety, to all those who 
knew him. Observing that some voung women in 
his parish aspired at a more than ordinary degree of 
sublimity in matters of religion, he chose seven of 
them, who he shut up from all communications with 
_the world, that they might devote themselves wholly 
to the service of God; and this was the foundation 

of his order. 
By the advice and azsistance of the bishop of Lin- 


? 


coln, he built a cloyster for'them, adjoining to the 
chareh of Sempringhain, with only one door to it, 
the hey of which he always kept to himself. The 
severity of this order, in times when true knowledge 
was little attended to, induced several persons pos- 
sessed of ample fortunes, to found new convents up- 
on the same plan; and the institution soon spread 
itself over the greatest part of Europe. ‘The pope 
having given his approbation of the order, many 
pious priests were appomited to see the rules reduced 
to practice, and these priests had their habitations 
erected at a considerable distance from the nuns; nor 
did they enter the convents but to administer the sa- 
craments, which was done in the presence of several 
witnesses. 

So high was the reputation of this order, that 
many of the greatest nobility in England visited the 
shrine of the founder: and at the dissolution of mo- 
nasteries, they had upwards of tweuty convents. St. 
Gilbert is said to have wrought many miracles; and 
he was canonizedby "pope Innocent III. 1202. 

In the year 1232, St. Lewis established a religions 
order im France, under the name of “Filles Dien,” 
or daughters of God, and their convents were called 
houses of God. he first institution of this order 
was at Paris, and a large convent having been erected, 
two hundred nuns were placed in it. But the 
archbishop of Paris, under whose immediate direc- 
tion they were, finding that many of them had died 
of the plague, and that provisions were extremely 
scarce, In consequence of a faimine that had happen- 
ed a year before, reduced the number to sixty, with- 
out diminishing their yearly rents. Many privileges 
were granted to this convent, but the nuns continu- 
ing to decrease in number, and ’the Lrench being 
atraid that the English, who invaded France under the 
command of the Black Prince, would take possession- 
of it, the religious were removed to a nunnery in a 
different part of the city. At preseut they are not 
numerous in Paris, nor in any other cities m France; 
but what is much more to their honour, they spend 
the greatest part of their time in doing good. ‘They 
visit the hospitals, dress the wounds of the patients, 
and administer comfort towards alleviating their 
afllictions, as far as lays in their power. ‘They are 
not obliged to fast on the days appointed by the 
chureh, Because of their vast labour in waiting on 
the sick; ; nor do they recite any sacred office im pub- 
lic, only that they observe the most modest decorum 
in’their behaviour. 

Towards the latter end of the eleventh century an 
order was established, called the order of the “ Vou- 
trevaud,” and the founder was one Robert de Arbis-° 
sel, a doce of the university of Paris, and vicar 
general to the bishop of Rennes. Ihis bishop dying, 
he retired to the city of Angers, where for some 
time, he taught philosophy aud divinity; but design- 
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ing to devote himself wholly to the service of God, 
he retired from public busmess, and settled in the 
mountains of Craon, where he subjected himself to 
the severest austerities. The fame of his piety soon 
drew vast numbers after him, and his preaching filled 
the desert with hermits. In 1094, he built a con- 
vent in the desert, and his disciples hved upon no- 
thing but roots and water. 

But Robert bemg sent by order of the pope, to 
preach up the crusades, he assigned his monastery to 
the bishop of Angers; and taking some of his disci- 
ples with him, went from place to place, enconrag- 
ing the people to take up arms against the infidels. 
In the year 1099, he pitched upon a place called 
Fontervaud, on the borders of Anjou, where he built 
some cells to shelter his disciples from the iele- 
mency of the weather. It was not long before vast 
numbers of persons from all parts of the country, 
joined themselves to his order, for he rejected none 
who consented to live according to his rules. Some 
of those who entered into the order, were rich: so 
that by the virtue of their contributions, Robert 
was soon enabled to build a fine church, with cloy- 
sters adjoining, for the reception of his monks. The 
convent was put under the protection of the blessed 


Virgin, and St. John the evangelist; in memory of’ 


the words spoken by our Saviour on the cross. 
Having settled the affairs of this his first monas- 
fery, he travelled through many parts of France, 
where he established new convents, and before his 
death, prescribed rules for the conduct of those who 
chose to enter into them. ‘The monks were never 
to eat flesh ; and the nuns were enjoined perpctual 
silence, and to have their faces covered with veils. 
‘Their habit was to be of coarse woollen stuffs manu- 
factured in the country where the convent was 
erected; and they were forbidden to wear gloves. 


"They were not to go out of the convent without 


leave from the abbess, and when they died, they were 
to be buried in a hair-cloth, ‘The monks were to 
live in common, and on Sundays, and holy days, they 
were to attend mass in the church of the convent, 
where the nuns assembled for divine worship. 

‘This order encreased so fast, that even before the 
death of the founder, they amounted to upwards of 
five thousand. During the reign of Henry IT. some 
of these came over to England, and had a house 
given them, 1177, at Amesbury in Wiltshire; but it 
does not appear that they had ever any more, except 
one at Exeter, and another at Westcote, in Worces- 
tershire. At the dissolution of the monasteries, their 
revenues were not great, so to that little notice was 
taken of them; but at present, they have many con- 
vents in France, Spain, Italy, and Flanders. They 
never meddle with civil affairs, so that we must con- 
sider them as most innocent order in the church of 
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Feuillants, a religious order in the Romish churchy 
were founded in the year 1565, by John de la Brerie, 
a man of an illustrious family, and sometime abbot 
of Feuillans. He had been educated by the Cistertian 
order, and having seen something, or rather many 
things among them, which he did not approve of, 
he formed the design of establishing a new society of 
his own, bearing some faint resemblance to the Cis- 
tertians, but much severer in its ruies. And here it 
is necessary to observe, that austerities in living 
whether with respect to eating, drinking, clothes, or 
lodging, make a considerable part of all the Romish 
orders. 

This John de la Brerie, had scarce been promoted 
to the abbey of Feuillans, when he began to put his 
plan of reformation in execution; but the monks 
were so much displeased with the severity of his rules 
they determined to quit the monastery. However, 
the fame of the abbot’s great sanctity drew vast 
numbers of people after him, who not only revived 
the ancient zeal and fervcur of the Cistertian order, 
but even surpassed it. ‘They went barefooted and 
barcheaded, and even lay in their clothes on the 
boards, and eat their victuals on the floor. Some of 
ther never drank out of any thing but dcad men’s 
sculls, and they lived npon-nothing but broth made 
of herbs and black bread. , In 1586, this order was 
approved by pope Sixtus Quintus, who granted them 
leave to build monasteries both for men and women, 
particularly in Franee and Italy ; ‘and in the city of 
Rome, the same pope built them a convent. To the 
name of Feuillants, they added that of the reformed 
order of St. Bernard; their habit was a white gown 
without the scapulary, anda large bonnet of the 
same colour. They were lately niuch esteemed 
and very nuinerous, both in France and Italy. 

In the church of Rome there is an order of nuns, 
called Ursalines, and they are held in very great re- 
pute. ‘They were founded originally by St. Angela, 
a pious lady of Brescia, in the year 1537. At first 
these nuns did uot live together in one community, 
but abode seperately in their fathers’ honses; and 
their employment was, to search for the afflicted 
and comfort them; for the ignorant and instruct them, 
and for the poor to relieve them. ‘They were like- 
wise to visit the hospitals, and attend the sick, aud 
in a word, to be always ready to acts of charity, 
humanity, and compassion. In the year 1604, these 
nuns having received many privileges from the popes, 
and having done a great many good works, agreed 
to live in convents, and several were built for them, 
both in France and Italy. At present their employ- 
ment is to instruct young women, and their convents 
are a sort of schools, where the daughters of the no- 
bility receive their education. Their habit is a gown 
of black serge, tied about the middle with a girdle 
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of black leather; but in most other things, they are 
not burdened with many austerities. 

> Plumilitati, orhumbled, is au ancient order in the 
Romish church, but the monks belonging to it are 
not numerous. The original of this institution, was 
as follows. Inthe year 1117, Henry V. emperor of 
Germany, having subdued several towns in lom- 
bardy, the mbabitants of which would not acknow- 
ledge him as their sovereign, after the death of the 
countess Matilda, whose heir he was; some gentle- 
men who had been taken prisones, were sent into 
Germany; these gentlemen being tired of their cap- 
tivity, put onthe habits of penitence, and implored 
the emperor's pardon, which being granted them, 
they returned to Italy, and formed themselves into a 
relivions order, for the exercise of prayer and morti- 
fication. They assumed the name of Humbled, be- 
caused, when they threw themselves at the emperor’s 
feet, he told them, “he found they at last humbled.” 
Many of their convents were suppressed hy pope 
Sixtus Quintus, but they have still some few remain- 
ing. : 

Vhe founder of the order of the Grand Mountains, 
was Stephen de Murat, anative of France, and de- 
scended trom a very honourable family. 1lis father 
and mother having been long married without hav- 
ing children, made a vow, that they would conse- 
crate the first child they had to God, and Stephen, 
who was born soon after, was brought np in exer- 
cises of piety, and at a proper age entered into holy 
orders. In the year 1073, lie retired to a monastery 
near the city of Limoges, where he built for himself 
asmall cell in the midst of a rock, and were he 
lived in the practice of the greatest ausierities. The 
fame of his sanctity, soon drew several persons after 
him, who put themselves under his protection; he 
diedin 1124, and his disciples being molested by 
some neighbouring monks, who disputed the posses- 
sion of the place where they were settled, retired to 
Grand Mont, carrying with them the body of their 
founder. ‘This order soon increased; for within 
thirty years after their original institution, they had 
no fewer than sixty convents. ‘Their habit consists 
of a black gown and seapulary, and their rules and 
orders are very severe. 

The United brethern of St. Gregory, another re- 
ligious order, was founded about the year 1£30, the 
particulars of which are as follow. Vather Domi- 
nic, a Dominican friar of Bologne, having been sent 
into Armenia, by pope John X XII. built a monas- 
tery on the top ofa high mountain, where he resided 
with his companions. At that time, there was a 
famous Armenian doctor, named Isaac, who was 
superior of a monastery near Erisan; and this mau 
being struck with the exemplary life and virtues of 
Dominic, resolved to renounce the errors of the 
#rmenian church, and acknowledge the authority of 
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the pope. His example was followed by several 
superiors of other monasteries ; who observing that 
the order of Basil, was almost universally decayed in 
Armenia, thought it their duty to institute a new 
order, for the preservation of the Catholic faith. This 
gaye rise to the United Brethren of the order of Gre- 
gory, called the enlightener, because he is said to 
have been the first who preached the gospel in Ar- 
menia. And as they had been taught by Dominic, 
who was a Dominican, they embraced, in part, the 
rules of that order, joined to some of the Augustines. 
At present most of the monks of this order are con- 
fined to the East, where they have several schools, 
but in general, they are much oppressed by the 
Turks. 

In several of the Roman Catholic countries, there 
is an order of monks, called Williamites, from their 
founder, St. Wilhany of the desert, of whom we 
have various account by different writers, but we 
shall here insert what appears to be the truth. 
Itis generally believed that he was a native of France, 
who having been some time in the army, had been 
guilty of many debaucheries, the thonghts of which 
affected him so much, that he resolved to dedicate 
the remainder of his days to the service of Ged. 
Accordingly, in the year 1153, he made choice of 
a solitary place in the island of Lupocavio in the 
duchy of Tuscany, where he lived the life of a 
saint, and gathered together many followers, who all 
agreed to put themselves uuder his direction, But 
many of these being tired of the austerities of a reli- 
gious life, and forsaking him, he retired to Mount 
Prano, where he built a little cell, in the middle of 
a thick wood. Here he procured some new disci- 
ples, who persevered no better than the former, 
which obliged him to return to the island of Lupo- 
cavio, where he fixed his abode in a most frightful 
desert, called Malaval. This happened in the year 
1155, and in the year following, one Albert, became 
his disciple, and remained with him ull his death, 
which happened soon after. After his death, Albert 
was joined by one Renand, and it was agrecd upon 
between them to found a convent, or rather a her- 
mitage, near the spot where their founder St. William 
was buried. Here they began to lead a life of the 
most exemplary picty, and so great was their repu- 
tation for sanctity, that many persons renounced the 
world and joined them. 

This small congregation increased so fast, that 
within one hundred years, they had convents all over 
France, Italy, Germany, and Flenders. At first 
they were very austere in their rules, but pope Gre- 
gory 1X. mitigated the severity and granted them 
several indulgencies ; such as that of wearing shocs, 
which had been denied them betore. At present, 
they have only twelve religious houses, and all these 
are in Flanders; for'by some raeans or other, ‘they 
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have fallen to decay in Italy, France, and Germany. 
‘Their habit is very like that of the Cistertians. 

The Bons-Fienx, or in English, Good Sons, is 
an order derived from that of St. Francis, and was 
founded at a little town in Flanders, called Arman- 
tiers, upon the river Lis, im the year 1615, by five 
tradesmen of the town, the eldest of whom was 
Elenry Pringnet. ‘These mew lived in one society 
together, and founded a little community in a house 
belonging to Pringnet. They wore a black habit, 
and at first, were not distinguished fram the secu- 
Jars. Three of them spent their time in weaving 
woollen cloth, one made lace, and the fifth instructed 
children to read. 

Jn this manner they continned to live till 1626, 
when they embraced the order of St. Francis, and 
they encreased so fast, that in 1670, they had two 
monasteries, one at Lisle, and the other at Arman- 
tiers, both im the diocese of Tournay. In 1679, 
they made a third settlement at St, Venant, im the 
diocese of St. Omer’s; and Lewis XIV. gave them 
the direction of all his military hospitals in Flanders. 
At present, they have seven convents, or as they 
call them, familics; all under the direction of the 
bishops were they reside, and they hold a chapter 
once in three years. In these chapters the bishops 
examines all their books, with respect to what dona- 
tions have been left them, and directs them in what 
manner to augment their number. Lach family, or 
convent, has a superior, who holds his office three 
years, after which the bishop appoints another to 
succeed him. The superior has three assistants, 
whom they call counsellors, and they live in great 
harmony together. They wear no linen, and lie in 
their clothes on straw beds; and they observe several 
other austerities. : 

Angelics, an order of nuns in Italy, had for their 
foundress Louisa Yorelli, conntess of Gustalia, who 
in the year 1534, obtained a brief from pope Paul 
UL. for establishing a society of nuns, under the 
rule of St. Augustine. For this purpose the coun- 
tess built a very large couvent and church at Milan, 
and the nuns of her order took the name of Ange- 
lics ; that by often hearing the title repeated, they 
might be excited to imitated the purity of angels. 
'The pope confirmed this name to them, and exempt- 

edthem from the jurisdiction of the archbishop of 
Milan, putting them under the direction of the regu- 
lar priests of St. Paul. They were not confined to 
their cloyster, but went out of their monastery, and 
accompanied the regular priests in their missions ; 
the latter employing their time in the conversion of 
raen, and the former in the conversion of women. 

Te is related, that the coumtess herself, and one 
Paula Antonia, mduced several courtezans and lewd 
women, to quit their vices and take the habit of the 
order. “Lhese nuns still continue to assist the regu- 
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lar priests in their missions, and several ladies of 
high rank have entered into the order, that they 
might convert sianers; and their constitutions were 
drawn up by the famous St. Charles Borromeo. 
They wear the habit of the black Domimicans, and 
carry on their Lreasts a wooden cross. On their 
fingers they wear a gold ring, on which is the figure 
of a heart with a erucifix engraven om it. 

ln France there is an order called Eudists, found- 
ed by one Eudist a secular priest in the year 1643. 
At first he had ouly eight disciples, for whom he 
built a house at Caen in Normandy; and severat 
bishops finding the good effects of this institution, 
founded seminaries of the same nature, near their 

cathedral churches, All the students educated in 
these societies, were to act as missionaries i con- 
verting protestants to the church of Rome. They 
make uo vows, and their habit 1s the same with the 
secular priests; and it is a: maxim with them to em- 
ploy all their revenues, besides what procures them 
a subsistence, in w orks of charity and piety. ‘They 
live together im a friendly, chantable manner, and 
they teach plulosophy and divinity gratis. "They are 
associated under the name of the disciples of Jesus 
and Mary, and are governed by a supenor, who re- 
ceives lis autharity from the bishop ef the diocese 
where ili houses are: so that the bishops are their 
sole protectors. 

Mendicants, or Begging Friars. ‘There are seve- 
ral orders of religious im popish countries, who hav- 
ing no settled mcome or revenues, are supported by 
charitable contributions of others; and these, from 
their manner of life, are called mendicants, or 
beggars. 

‘This sort of friars began in the thirteenth century, 
The Waldenses, who made a profession of renounc- 
ing their estates, and leading a life of poverty; gave 
oecasion to this institution. ‘Iwo of that sect, Ber- 
nard and Durand of Osca, set up a congregation in 
the province of ‘Tarragon, and called it “ the poor 
Catholics,” and the same year Domimic de Guzman, 
with nine more of his companions, founded the 
order of preaching friars, called from the fonnder, 
Dominicans. ‘The other three mendicant orders are 
the Franciscans, Augustines, and Carmelites. hese 
monks gave great disturbance to the secitlar clergy, 
by pretending to a right of taking confessions, and 


| granting absolution, without asking leave of the pa- 


rochial priests, or even the bishops themselves.— 
Pope Innocent IV. restrained this licence, and pro- 
hibited the mendicants to confess the faithful, with- 
out leave of the mcumbent. Alexander LV. restored 
this privilege to them, and Martin IV. to accom- 
modate the dispute, granted them a permission to 
receive confessions, upon condition that the pen 
tents who applied to them, should confess once a 
year to their proper pastor. JJowever, this expe- 
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dient falling short of full satisfaction, Boniface VITT. 
ordered, that the superiors of religious houses should 
make application to the bishops, for their permis- 
sion to such friars, as should be commissioned by 
their respective abbots, to adininister the sacrament 
af penance, and upon the foot of this constitution 
the matter now rests. .\ great inany have embraced 
this severe order, out of an opinion of a particular 
holiness and merit, which they believed did belong 
to it, or rather an ecclesiastical ambition; the pride 
of mankind bemeg so great and natural to some, 
that they did not think the commands of God suffi- 
cient, but would reccive heaven rather as a reward 
than a gift, and were ambitious of having a prefer- 
ence betcre others, even in another hife. 

Buchanan tells us, the mendicants in Scotland, 
under an appearance of begeary, lived a very luxu- 
rious life; whence one wittily called them, not men- 
dicant, but manducant friars. 

"Phe Priests of the Oratory, had a convent erected 
for them at llorence, by Philip de Neri, 1548; and 
at first they consisted of no more than fifteen per- 
sous, who assembled in the church of St. Saviour 
in Campo, every first Sunday in the month, to prac- 
tice the exercises of picty prescribed by the holy 
founder. Afterwards their number increasing by the 
addition of several persons of distinction to the 
society, St. Philip proceeded to establish an hospital 
for the reception of poor pilgrims, who, coming to 
Rome to visit the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
were obliged, for want of a lodging, to lie in the 
streets, or at the doors of the churches. Vor this 
charitable purpose, pope Paul IV. gave to the so- 
ciety the parochial church of St. Benedict, close by 
which was but an hospital, so large, that in the 
jubilee year 1600, it received four hundred and forty- 
four thousand five hundred men, and twenty-five 
thousand five hundred women, who came im pilgri- 
mage to Rome. 

St. Phihp Neri, besides this charitable foundation 
for pilgrims, held spiritual conferences at Rome, in 
a large chamber, accommotated in the form of an 
oratory, in which he was assisted by the famous 
QGaronius, author of the ecclesiastical annals. [ere 
were delivered lectures on religion and morality, 
and the anditors were instructed in ceclesiastical 
history. ‘The assembly always cuded with prayers, 
and hymns to the glory of God: after which, the 
holy founder and his companions, visited the hos- 
pitals and churches, and took care of the sick. 

In 1574, the Florentines, at Rome, with the per- 
suission of pope Gregory X11. built a very spacious 
eratory, in which St Philip centinued his religious 
assemblies, and the pope likewise gave him the pa- 
sechial church of Vallicella, and the same year, 
approved the constitutions he hud drawn up for the 
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government of his congregation, of which St. Pli- 
lip himself was the first general, 

This new institution soon made a great progress, 
aud divers other establishments were made on the 
same model; parteularly at Naples, Milan, Fer- 
mo, and Palermo. The holy founder having resign- 
ed the office of general, he was succecded therein 
hy Baronius, who was afterwards promoted to the 
diguity of a cardinal. St. Philip died the twenty- 
fifth of May 1595, and was canonized in 1662 by 
pope Gregory NV. After his death, this cougre- 
gation niade a farther progress in Italy, and has pro- 
duced several cardinals, and eminent writers, as 
Baronius, Olderic, Rainaldi, and others. 

The Priests of the Oratory, in France, where 
established upon the model of those in Italy, and 
owe their rise to cardinal Berulle, a native of Cham- 
pagne; who resolved upon this foundation, in or- 
der to revive the splendor of the ecclesiastical state, 
which was greatly sunk through the miseries of the 
civil wars, the increase of heresies, and a general 
corruption of manners. ‘To this end, he assembled 
a community of ecclesiastics, in 1613, in the su- 
burb of St. James, where is at present the famous 
monastery of Val-de-Grace. ‘They obtained the 
king’s letters patent for their establishment; and in 
1613, pope Paul V. approved of this congregation, 
under the title of the Oratory of Jesus. 

This congregation consisted of two sorts of per- 
sons, the one as it were incorporated, the other 
only associates. ‘The former governed the tiouses 
of this institution, the latter were only empicyed in 
forming themselves to the hfe and mamuers of eccle- 
slasties; and this was the true spirit of this congre- 
gation, in which they taught ueither human learn- 
ing, nor theology, but only the virtues of the ccele- 
siastical life. After the death of cardinal Berulle, 
which happeued the second of Octuber 1629, the 
priests of the oratory made a great progress im 
France, and other countrics; and at present they 
have cleven houses in the Low Countries, one at 
Liege, two in the county of Avignon, and one in 
Savoy, besides fifty-eight in France. - The first 
house, which is as it were the mother of all the 
rest, is that of the street St. Houore at Paris, where 
the general resides, ‘The priests of this congrega- 
tion are not, properly speaking, religious, bemg 
obliged to no vows, thei stitute bemg purely ec- 
clesiastical or saeredotal. 

The congregation of Mount Olivet, is an order 
of religious Benedictines in Italy, who acknow- 
ledged for their founder St. Bernard ‘Tolomei, a 
gentleman of Siema. ‘Chis Bernard taught philo- 
sophy ; and one day, as he was preparmng to explain 
a very difficult question, he was on a sudden struck 
blind; but having recovered his sight, by the iter- 
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cession of the virgin, he made a vow to dedicate 


himself to her service, and renounce the world. In. 


consequence of this vow, he retired to a ‘solitary 
place named Acona, about fifteen miles from Sien- 
na, in the year 1313. "The sanetity of his life drew 
thither a great number of persons, who renounced 
the world to accompany him im his solitude, and 
Gui de Pietramala, bishop of Arezzo, by order of 
pope John XXII. gave these solitaries the rule of 
St. Benedict, and Ancona the name of mount Olivet, 
either because of the olive trees which grew in that 
place, or to put the religious in mind of our Saviour’s 
passion on the Mount of Olives. : 

The historians of this order speak ‘of the extreme 
rigours observed by them, at their first establish- 
ment: their fasts, macerations, and ‘spiritual cxer- 
ciscs; and that they might have no-opportunity to 
drink wine, they cut-down all the vines that grew 
about the mountain. ‘Their extreine abstinence was 
prejudicial to their health, ansomuech that most of 
thein fell sick; and upon this they relaxed a little 
from their sobriety, and followed St. Paul’s advice, 
drinking a little wine for their -stomach’s sake ; and 
at length, they inserted in their constitutions, that 
the best wines should be -bought for the use of the 
monks. But this congregation was not confined to 
Acona, for it obtained several other settlements. 
The first was at Sienna; the Second at Arezzo; the 
third at Florence; the fourth at Camprena, in the 
territory of Sienna; the hfth at Volterra; the siath 
at St. Geminiano; the seventh at Eugubio; and the 
eighth at Foligni. Afterwards it was established at 
Jtome,:and other places; and pope John X XII. ap- 
proved this order in 1324, and it was afterwards 
confirmed by Clement VI. and several other pon- 
tiffs. 

The congregation of mount Olivet has in Italy 
and Sicily, about fourscore monasteries, is most of 
which are a great number of religious. ‘These mo- 
nasterics are divided into six provinces; bat the 
principal convent is that of Mount Olivet. It is so 
Jarge and spacious, that the emperor Charles V. 
lodged in it with a retinue of two hundred persons. 
The religious of Mount Olivet are habited in tine 
white serge, and they profess the rule of St. Bene- 
dict: butit is very much mitigated by their consti- 
tutions. Every Sunday they hold a couference upon 
some vase of conscience, or difficulty in the serip- 
ture, and in some monasteries, they have lectures 
of humanity, philosophy, and theology. It is re- 
markable, that they admit no persons of noble birth 
into their order, contrary to the rule of St. Bene- 
dict, which makes no distinction of persons. ‘The 
order is governed by a general, a vicar-eeneral, and 
six visitos; and they hold a general chapter once 
every ycar, in which they chuse superiors of houses 
and other offices 
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Tn the year 1530, an order was founded in Cala- 
bria, by one Bernard ogliano, and was called the 
Colorites. It took its name from a little mountain 
called Colorito, in the kingdom of Naples; on 
which mountain there is a church dedicated to the 
virgm Mary, founded many centurics ago. This 
Bernard was a holy priest, who being desirous to re- 
tire from all manner of conversation with the busy 
scenes of a tumulteous world, and live im solitude, 
took the habit of a hermit, and built a cell near this 
church, where he. lived in the practice of the great- 
est austeritics. Jlis name soon became so famous, 
that many came to receive spiritital instruction from: 
him; some of whom, touched with the piety of his 
discourses, renounced the world, and jsut them- 
selves under his direction. Their number continued 
to increase so fast every day, that the duchess of 
Bissignano, a pious lady, gave them the mountam 
where the'church stood, with all’ the lands belong- 
ing toit: and her donation was confirmed bya bull 
of pope Pius IV. 1562. They agreed to live accor- 
ding to the rnle of the Augustine monks, and they 
first took their solemn vows in 1591. In 1600, 
they were put under some new regulations, and at 
present they have about twelve convents. ‘Their 
habit consists of a tawny coloured gown, reaching 
to their knees, and tied round the waist with a lea- 
ther girdle. 

In the state of Venice, were much freedom 1s 
allowed to the religious, there 1s an order, called 
Dimasses; consisting of young maids and widows. 
They were founded by Deijanara Valmarana, the 
widow of a Venetian nobleman of high rank. ‘This 
lady having taken the habit of the third order of St. 
Francis, retired with four poor women, to a house 
belonging to herself. 

In the most retired manner they lived together in 
the practice of every Christian duty, under the di- 
rection of a Francisean friar, who prescribed rules 
for them in 1584, and this gave birth to other honses 
of the same uature. None are admitted into this 
order, till after three years probation; and there are 
not above fine or ten of them in one house, who 
every year elect a superior; and she 1s obliged to 
be thirty years of age. No men are to be admitted 
into their houses, aud their chief employment, be- 
sides acts of devotion, is to teach young women in 
the principles of religion, -to rehheve the poor, and 
visit the sick. As they are not under any obliga- 
tion to cclibacy, so they may leave the convent 
whenever they please, and enter into the marriage 
state. They have many houses in the state of Ve- 
nice, and their habit 1s either black or brown, ac- 
cording to their choice. 

In Spain there is a very remarkable order of reh- 
gious, called Whippers, or Disciplinanans, who 
make a grand procession on Good Friday, and on 
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such occasions, and not only all the great officers of 
State are present, but even the king, queen, and the 
royal family. ‘The preparation to 1 has the most 
mouriful appearance; for the king’s guards march 
with their muskets covered with erape, and all the 
drums are mufiled. In short, the whole procession 
Shews the genius of the nation, as naturilly turned 
to an excess of devotion, aud pleased with every 
thing that has the appearance of exterior picty.— 
“Lhese pretended peuitents do not undertake these 
exercises from motives of uevotion, but only to 
please their mistresses who are slaves to superstition. 
‘Tbey whip themselves with sinall cords, to the ends 
of whieh ere fixed httle balls of wax, stack throngh 
with pieces of glass, aud so artful are they, that they 
cau at any time make the blood spring out, which 
is very pleasing to the ladies. 

Vhese whippers wear a long cap, covered with 
cambric, three fect high, in the form of a sugar- 
loaf, from which falls a piece of linen that covers 
their faces. They wear white gloves, and their 
sleeves are tied with ribbous. 

Crosiers, or Cross-bearers, are another order in 
the chureh of Rome, and were foun led in memory 
and honour of the finding the real cross upon which 
our Saviour suffered, by Helena, mother of the em- 
peror Constantine the Great. ‘These cross-bearers 
were instituted many years ago, but now they are 
greatly fallen into contempt, little regard being paid 
to them by the other religious orders. The popes, 
however, have given some countenance to them, and 
under their proteetion they till of late contmued to 
exist. ‘They wore a cross of red cloth upon their 
breasts. Before the Reformation they had several 
houses in England, particularly one in London, on 
the spot now called Crutched-friars, whereas the 
proper name of it is Crossed-friars. In the year 
1183, these cross-bearers were established in Flan- 
ders by the dukes of Burgundy, who at that time 
were much engaged in carrying on the crusades.— 
Theodore de Celles, a relation of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, having been some years in Syria, happened 
to converse with several religious of this order; and 
being struck with the piety of their lives, and sim- 
plicity of their manners, he resolved to bring the 
order into lis own country. Aceordingly upon his 
return home, he laid aside his military habit, and 
became a canon in the cathedral ehureh of Leige; 
but resolving to earry his design further into execu- 
tion, he obtained of the bishop of L.cige, the ehurch 
of St. Thibaut, near the town of Iluy, where with 
his companions, he laid the foundation of the order 
of the Holy Cross, which soon afterwards spread 
itself over many nations. 

The superior of this order receives episcopal ordi- 
nation, and wears a mitre, with a golden cross in the 
same manner as a bishop. : 
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There is an order in the Romish church, of great 
antiquity, and much esteemed, ealled Cluniac Monks, 
and ts the very first branch of the Benedictines — 
It was first founded in the year 910, by St. Bernon, 
of the royal family of Burgundy, who built a mo- 
uastery for them in the town of Clugni, m Franee, 
near the banks of the river Grone. These monks 
ave remarkable for their sanctity, because they sung 
two solemu masses every day. ‘They spent most 
of their time in visiting the sick, and distributed the 
whole of their revenues, besides what was necessary 
for their own support, to relieve the wants of the 
poor. 

In preparing the bread for the eucharist, they used 
the following ceremonies. They chose the wheat 
grain by grain, and then washed it very carefully; 
after this a sacrist carried it to the mill to be ground, 
and washed the millstones all over, spreading a cur- 
tatn around the place, that no air meght come near 
it. They washed the meal im pure water, and made 
it up in small loaves moulded in boxes of iron. . At 
last this order grew into such high repute, that they 
had convents in every part of the known world.— 
They were first brought into England in the year 
1077, and many convents were built for them, all 
which were demolished at the Reformation, and their 
revenues seized for the crown. At present they have 
many houses in France, Italy, and other Roman ca- 
tholic countries; aud once in every three years, they 
hold general chapters for every convent: but they 
are not so rich as they were formerly, many persons 
otherwise well attached to the doctrines of the church 
of Rome, having withdrawn their bounty from them, 
and given it to some others for whom they had 
higher esteem. 

‘The Nuns of the Conception of our Lady, a reh- 
gious order of the church of Rome, were founded 
by Beatrix, a pious lady in the kingdom of Portugal, 
about the year 1462; this lady, having been carried 
tothe court of Castile, by Ehzabeth, daughter of 
Edward king of Portugal, whom the king of Castile 
had married. She was extremely beautiful, and the 
king falling in love with her, it so euraged the jealous 
queen, that she ordered her to be locked up in a 
chamber, where she was kept without victuals or 
drink three days. Ju this afflicted condition she im- 
plored the assistance of the blessed Virgin, who ap- 
peared to her and comforted her, promising her a 
speedy deliverance, which soou after took place. But 
Beatrix, fearing that the queen would again wreak 
her vengeance upon her, withdrew privately and fled 
to Toledo, where she took shelter im a convent of 
Dominican nuns, and lived there forty years in the 
practice of every religious duty. 

It was at this convent that the blessed Virgin ap- 
peared again to her, and inspired her with the design 
of founding an order of nuns in honour of her own 
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immaculate conception. For this purpose she ob- 
tained of the queen a grant of the palace of Galliana, 
where was a chapel dedicated to the honour of St. 
Faith; and Beatrix, accompanied by twelve young 
women, took possession of it. Their habit was a 
white gown and scapulary, with the image of the 
blessed Virgim uponit, and their order was contivm- 

-ed in the year 1486, by pope Innocent VIII. At 
sresent they have many convents thronghout the dif- 
fen nations of Europe, where the Roman catholic 
religion is professed, but particularly in Portugal, 
Spain, Italy and Flanders. 

In the year 1229, a religious order was founded 
by father Elias, a Franciscan friar, under the name 
of Cesarians. This friar obtamed a bull from pope 
Gregory LX. to build a church in honour of St. 
Francis, and he erected it with such magnificence as 
was no way suitable to the humihty of the order, nor 
to the poverty which St. Francis had enjoined to his 
order. This mduced St. Anthony of Padua, to ap- 
ply to the pope, desiring him to intcrfere in rectify- 
ing the abuses which had crept in through the means 
of father Elias. Accordingly, father Vlias was de- 
posed by the pope, and father John Parent appointed 
in his room, who made several regulations, and re- 
established the strict observance of the rile of St. 
Trancis, which had been neglected during the govern- 
ment of his predecessor. But this Elias, by artful 
nranagement and intrigues, secretly gained over many 
v the religious, who, m a general chapter held in 

236, loudly demanded the restoration of Elias, com- 
ee that he.had been unjustly deposed, and he 
was accordingly re-elected in a very tumultuous man- 
ner. ‘The greatest part of the order, as is consistent 
with the nature of man, beimg enemies to poverty, 
they adhered to Elias, under whose second goveri- 
ment all the former disorders that had been so much 
complained of, began to revive. The reviving few 
who adhered to the order of St. Francis, remonstrated 
to father Elias, who, instead of listening to their com- 
plaints, banished several of them from the convent, 
among whem was Cesartus their leader, and from 
him they were called Cesarians. At present the 
Cesarjans have but few convents, for they were so 
much persecuted by the Franciscans, that we seldom 
hear their name mentioned. 

The Camaladolites, a religious order in the church 
of Rome, was founded by St. Romuald, a native of 
Ravenna, and descended from the noble family, who 
received the titles of dukes of that city. This Ro- 
muald had been in his youth a professed debauchee, 
and his constitution being in a manner worn out by 
his vices, he was seized w "ith remorse of conscience, 
and therefore resolved to devote the remains of a 
decayed body to the service of God. For this pur- 
pose he retired to Mount Cassin, where he met with 
a devout monk, whose pious conversation induced 


him to take upon him the habit of the order. Being 
very zealous, and finding that many abuses had crept 
ito the convent, he reproved the monks for their 
vices, who were so much offended, that they con- 
spired to murder him, Ilaving had notice of their 
intentions, he left the convent, and retired to the 
state of Venice, where he met with a hermit, with 
whom he lived some time, practising all the austeri- 
tics of a recluse life. At that time the duke of Ve- 
nice, resolving to end his days in a convent, resigned 
his regal dignity, and in company with Rowterd 
and Marino the. other hermit, his companion, set 
sail for Barcelona in Spain. There it was that the 
duke took upon him the habit of a monk in the mo- 
nastery of St. Michael, and Marino and Romuald 
returned to ahermitage. After some time Romuald 
returned to Italy, and settled in the monastery of St. 
Classe, at that time in high repute, but not under 
proper government with respect to moral and reli- 
e1ous duties. 

The emperor Otho being at that time in Italy, and 
hearing of the abuses that had er ept into this monas- 
tery, resolved to reform itgand for this purpose 
made Ronmbald abbot; but Roumbald finding ell 
his attempts to reform the monks fruitless, laid down 
his pastoral staff, and returned to Palermo. ‘There, 
and in several other places, he built convents, but 
the monks in these refusmg to live according to his 
rules, he retired toa solitary place on the Appenine 
mountains, called Cumaldali, where he founded his 
order, 1012. Ile ordered that allhis disciples should 
live in separate cells, and never meet together but iu 
the time of public prayer. On Sundays and 'Thurs- 
days they fed on herbs; and the rest of the week on 
bread aud water. The austerities used by the monks 
of this order, contrary to the notion of mankind, 
occasioned it to increase so fast, that within a few 
years they had convents in most parts of Italy — 
‘They have been extremely rich, but we do not find 
that the monks have ever distinguished themselves in 
branches of literature. 

The Carthusians were a religious order, founded 
in the year 1080, by one Bruno, a very learned man, 
of the bishopric of Cologue, and professor of philo- 
sophy at Paris. The oceasion of its institution is 
related as follows: A friend of Bruno’s, who had 
heen looked upon as a good liver, being dead, Bruno 
attended his funeral, but whilst the service was per- 
formmg in the church, the dead man, who lay npon 
a bier, raised himself up, and said, “ Dy the just 
judgment of God, I am accused.” The company 
being astonished at this unusual accident, the burial 
was deferred to the next day; when, the concourse 
of people being much greater, the dead man again 
raised himself up, and said, “ By the just judgment 
of God, Iam condemned.” This miracle, it is pre- 
tended, wrought such an effect on Bruno, and six 
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more, that they immediately retired to the desert of 
Chartrenx, in the diocese of Grenoble, tn Dauphine; 
where Flugh, b:shop of that diocese, assigned them 
a spot of ground, and where Bruno built his first 
monastery, under the following rigid institutes. 

Tis monks were to wear a hair-cloth next their 
body, a white cassock, and over it a black cloak: 
they were never to eat flesh; to fast every Friday on 
bread and water; to eat alone in their chambers, ex- 
cept upon certain festivals; and to observe an almost 
perpetual silence: none were allowed to go out of 
the monastery, except the prior and procurator, and 
they only about the business of the house. 

The Carthusians, so called from the place of their 
first institution, are a very rigid order. They are not 
to go out of their cells, cxcept to chureh, without 
leave of their superior, and they are not to speak to 
any person, even their own brother, without leave — 
They must not keep any portion of meat or drink till 
the next day, except herbs or fruits. Their bed is 
of straw, covered with a felt or coarse cloth; their 
clothing, two hair-cloths, two cowls, two pair of 
hose and a cloak, all coarse. Every monk has two 
needles, some thread, scizzars, a comb, a razor, a 
hone, an ink-horn, pens, chalk, two pumice-stones ; 
likewise two pots, two porringers, a bason, two 
spoons, a knife, a drinking-cup, a water-pot, a salt, 
a dish, a towel; and for fire, tinder, a flint, wood, 
and an ax. . 

In the refectory, they are to keep their eyes on the 
meat, their hands on the table, their attention on the 
reader, and their heart fixed on God. When allowed 
to discourse, they are to do it modestly, not to whis- 
per, nortalk aloud, nor to be contentious. They 
confess to the prior every Saturday, but women are 
not allowed to come into their churches, that the 
monks may not see any thing which may provoke 
them to lewdness. 

It is computed, there are an hundred and seventy- 
two houses ot Carthusians, whereof five are of nuns, 
who practise the same austerities as the monks. 
They are divided into sixteen provinces, cach of 
which has two visitors. There has been several 
canonized saints of this order; four cardinals, seventy- 
six archbishops and bishops, and a great many very 
learned writers. 

The convents of this order are generally very 
beautiful and magnificent. ‘That of Naples, though 
but small, surpasses all the rest in ornaments and 
riches. Nothing ts to be seen in the church and 
house but marble and jasper, and the apartments of 
the prior are rather like those of a prmee, than a 
poor monk. ‘There are innumerable statues, bass- 
reliefs, paitings, Kc. together with very fine gar- 
dens; all which, joined with the holy and exemplary 
life of the good religious, draw the curiosity of all 
strangers, who visit Naples. The Carthusians set- 
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tled in Eugland about thé year 1180. They had 
several monasteries here, particularly at Witham, m 
Somersetshire: Tlinton, in the same county; Beau- 
val, in Notfinghamshire; Kingston upon Hull; 
Mountgraee, m Yorkshire: Eppewort, in Lincolu- 
shire: Shene, in Surry; and one near Coventry. 
{In Londoa they had a famous monastery, since 
called from the Carthusians who settled there, the 
Charterhouse. 

The Cistertian monks were a relicious order 
founded in the cleventh centnry, by St. Robert, a 
Benedictine, and abbotof Moleme. Certain ancho- 
rets of a neighbouring forest, having heard of St. 
Robert, then abbot of St. Michael de la Tonnere, 
intreated him to take upon him the direction of them; 
but the prior of bis monastery, and some of the 
ancient monks, obstrueted his complying with their 
request. "Those monks of 'Tonnere lived under so 
creat a relaxation of discipline, that abbot Robert lost 
all hopes of reforming them, and therefore left them, 
and retired to the abbey of Montier-la-celle, in 
which he had formerly been a monk. Soon after 
he was chosen prior of the monastery of St. Augul- 
phus, which was dependent on that abbey; and then 
it was that the afore-named anchorets applied them- 
selves to the pope, who granted them a brief, which 
directed the abbot of Monticr-la-celle to deliver Ro- 
bert to them, having chosen him as governor. [o- 
bert was well pleased with the pope’s order, and 
accordingly joined those anchorets, whom he led 
into the forest of Moleme, where they built them- 
selves little cells made of the boughs of trees, and a 
little oratory, m honour of the holy trinity. But 
these hermits falling into a relaxation, and Robert 
not being able to reclaim them, he left them and 
retired to a desert called Haur, where there were 
religions men, who lived in much unity and simpli- 
city of heart, and who chose him for their abbot. 
But those of Moleme made use of the authority of 
the pope to oblige him to return, and to govern 
them as he had donc before. 

Some of these religious of Moleme, observing 
that their customs and manners were not suitable to 
the rule of St. Benedict, seriously endeavoured to 
apply some remedy. Accordingly they had recourse 
to abbot Robert, who promised to assist them in 
their pious design; but it heg impossible for them 
to effect their purpose in that abbey, on account of 
the relaxation which reigned there, Robert, and 
twenty-one others, by the permission of the pope, 
quitted the abbey of Moleme, and went to settle m 
a place called Citeaux, in the diocese of Chalons, 
ft was a desert covered with wood and brambles, 
where these religious formed to themselves little 
wooden cells, with the consent of the lords of the 
soil. They settled there on the 2ist of march 108, 
being St, Benedict’s day, and Eudo, duke of Bur- 
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gundy, assisted them in building a monastery, and 
gave them land and cattle; and the bishop of Cha- 
lons gave Robert the pastoral staff, as abbot, erect- 
dng the new monastery:into an abbey. 

The following year, Robert, being ordered by 
the pope to resume the government of the abbey of 
Moleme, was succeed in that of Citeaux, by Al- 
beric ; .and pope Paschal, by a bull of the year 1100, 
took that monastery under his protection. Alberic 
drew up the first statutes for the monks of Citeaux, 
or Cistertians, in which he enjoined the-strict obser- 
vance of the rule of St. Benedict The habit of 
these religious, of the monastery of Citeaux, was at 
first black ; but they pretend that the holy Virgin 
appearing to St. Alberic, gave him a white habit, 
from which time they changed their black habit for 
2 White one, ouly.retaining the black scapularly. In 
memory of this change they keep a festival on the 
Sth of Avgust, which they call the descent of the 
blessed virgin at Citeaux, and the miraculous chang- 
‘ing of the habit from black to white. The number 


of those who embraced the Cistertian order increas- | 


ing, it was necessary to bnild more monasteries. 
Accordingly, in 1113, Stephen, abbot of Citeaux, 
built that of La Ferte, in the diocese of Chalons. 
The next year, he founded Pontigni, in the diocese 
of Auxerre. Clairvaux, in the diocese of Langres, 
was builtin 1115. The order increased farther in 
1118, by the founding of four other monasteries, 
which were Prully, La Cour-Dieu, Trois-Fon- 
taines, and Bonnevaux; and in the following year 
1119, Bouras, Fontenay, Cadovin, and Maran, 
were founded. ‘Then Stephen formed all these 
anonasteries into one body, and drew up the consti- 
tutions of the order, which he called “ the Charter 
of Charity,” containing in five chapters, all the ne- 
cessary rules for the establishment and government 
of the order. 

"Lhe tirst chapter of that charter enjoins the literal 
observance of the rule of St. Benedict, as it was ob- 
served at Citeaux; the second regulates the power 
of the albots; the third settles the manner of hold- 
ing general chapters, and deciding the differences 
therein; the fourth regulates the election of abbots, 


and the qualifications of the electors and elected ; the- 


fifth and Jast treats of the resignation and deposition 
of abbots. This order made a surprising progress. 
Fifty years after its institution, it had five hundred 
abbies, and an hundred years afterwards, it boasted 
of eighteen hundred abbies, most uf which had been 
founded before the year 1200. This great progress 
must be ascribed to the sanctity of the Cistertians, 
of which cardinal de Vitry, in his westeru history, 
says, “the whole church of Christ was full of the 
high reputation and opinion of their sanctity, ag it 
were with the odour of some divine balsam, and 
that there yas no country or province, wherein this 
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vine, loaded with blessings, had not spread forth its 
branches.” And, describing their observances, he 
says, ‘they neither were shins nor shirts, nor ever 
eat flesh, except in sickness, and abstained from 
fish, eggs, milk, and cheese: they lay only upon 
straw beds, in their tunics and cowls: they rose at 
midnight, and sang praises to God till break of day: 
they spent the day in labour, -reading and prayer; 
and in all their exercises, they observed a strict and 
continual silence: they fasted from the feast of the 
exaltation of the holy cross till Easter; and they 
exercised hospitality towards the peor, with extraor- 
dinary charity.” 

The order of Cistertians became i# time so pow- 
erful, that it goverued almost all Europe, both in 
spirituals and teniporals. It did also great service to 
the church, by means -of the eminent men it pro- 
duced. These religious svere employed by the pope 
to convert the Albigenses. Some authors say there 
have been six popes of this order, but it will be diff- 
cult to find any more than Eugenius UI. and Bene- 
dict XII. It boasts of about forty cardinals, a great 
number of archbishops, bishops, and famous wri- 
ters. Several kings and queens have preferred the 
habit of this order to their royal robes and crowns : 
in the single monastery of Trebnitz, in Silesia, they 
reckon above forty princesses of Poland, who have 
taken the habit there. What adds farther to the 
reputation of the order is, that the military orders of 
Crlatrava, Alcantara, and Montessa, in Spain; and 
those of Christ and Avis, in Portugal, are subject 
toit. ‘The abbot of Citeaux is the superior gene- 
ral and father of the Cistertian order; but his power 
is more limited than that of the other generals -of 
orders. “This abbey has twenty-six immediate daugh- 
ters, which are called of its gencration. The general 
chapter is always held at Citeaux. Only the Latin 
tongue is spoken in their general cnapters. Vor- 
merly cardinals, archbishops, and bishops, used to 
be present at the chapters: pope Eugenius LIT. ho- 
noured it with his presence in the year 1148. 

The habit of the Cistertian monks is a white robe, 
in the nature of a cassoc, with a black scapulary 
and hood, and is girt with a woollen girdle. In the 
choir they wear over it a white cowl. 

The historians of the Cistertian order are not 


‘agreed as to the original of the nans of this order.— 


Some ascribe it to St. Humblelina, sister of St. Ber- 
nard; others to St. Bornard himself. ‘The most 
probable opinion is, that the first monastery of nus 
of this order was founded at Tart, in the diocese of 
Langres, in the year 1120, by St. Stephen, abbot of 
Citeaux. The austerity of the Cistertians at their 
first institution, would not allow the women, who 
are tenderer than the men, to undergo so heavy a 
yoke. After the foundation of the monastery of 
‘Tart, several others were founded in France; as 
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those of Fervaques im the diocese of Noion, Bla- 
dech in the diocese of St. Omer, Montreni! near 
Laon, &c. ‘The number of these monasteries in- 
creased so much, that if we may believe thechisto- 
rians of the order, there were six thousand of them. 
The habit of the Cistertian nuns is a white tunic, and 
a black scapulary, and girdle. 

The first monastery of Cistertians in England, 
was that of Waverly in Surry, built in the year 
1129, by William Gifford, bishop of Winchester. 
Thoush ‘these monks follow ed the rule of St. Bene- 
dict, they were called by the English, not Benedie- 
tines, but White Friars. ‘The catalounes of Cister- 
tian monasteries in the reign of [édward I. when 
that prince granted his protection to all the,monas- 
teries, amounted in number to sixty-two. 

Pope Celestm V. instituted a religious order, 
which from.his name are called Celestines. The 
original name of this pope was Peter de Meuron, of 
whom we have the following account: Ile was 
born at Isermia, a little town in the kingdom of 
Naples, inthe year 125. Ilis parents were poor, 
and in his early youth he retired to a solitary moun- 
tain, where he devoted himself wholly to meditation 
and praver. The fame of his piety brought many 
persons to visit hin; some of whom resolved to 
forsake the pleasures of life, and to accompany him 
m his solitude, With these he formed a kind of 
community in the year 1254, which was approved 
by pope Urban IV. 1264, and erected into a distinet 
order, called the hermits of St. Damien. This so- 
ciety was governed by Peter de Meuron till 1286, 
when his love of solitude and retirement, mduced 
him to quit the charge. In 1294, he was elected 
pope, when he took the name of Celestine, and his 
order were called Celestines. By his bull he con- 
firmed the order, which at that time had twenty mo- 
nasteries; but he died soon after, having been pope 
only five months. 

Soon after his death, his order increased so fast 
that they had convents not only in Italy, but lke- 
wise in France, and in many parts of Germany. 
They eat no flesh at any time, except when they 
are sick, and they rise two hours after midnight to 
say smatins. ‘They fast every Wednesday and Fri- 
day, and their habit is a white gown, with a hood of 
the same colour, and a black scapulary. 

The Capuchins, are a religious institution of the 
order of St. Francis. They owe their original to 
Matthew de Bassi, a Francisean of the duehy of Ur- 
bino; who having seen St. Francis represented with 
a sharp-pointed €apuchin, or cowl, began to wear 
the like in 1525, with the permission of pope Cle- 
ment Vil. Lis example was followed by two other 
religious, named J.ewis and Raphatl de Fossem- 
brnp ; and the pope by a brief, granted these three 
monks leave to retire to some hermitage, and retain 
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their new habit: and the retirement they chose, was 
the hermitage of the Camaldolites, near Maszacio, 
where they were very charitably received. —Uhis it 
novation in the habit of the order, gave great offence 
to the Franeiscans, whose provincial persecuted 
these poor monks, and obliged them to tly from 
place to place. At last they took refuge in the pa- 
lace of the duke de Camarino, by wliose credit they 
were received under the obedience of the conven- 
tuals, in the quality of hermits minors, in the year 
1527. The next year the pone approved this union, 
and confirmed to them the privilege of wearing the 
square capuchin, and adnutting among them all who 
would take the habit. ‘Thns the order of the Capu- 
chins, so called from wearing the capuchin, began 
in the year 1528. 

Their first establishment was at Colmenzono, 
about a league from Camarino, in a convent of the 
order of St. Jerom, which rel been abandoned.— 
But their numbers increasing, Lewis de lossembrun 
built another small convent at Montmelon, in the 
territory of Camarino. "The great number of con- 
versions which the Capuchins made by their preach- 
ing, and the assistance they gave the people in a con- 
tagious distemper, with which Italy was afflicted the 
same vear, 1528, gamed them an universal esteem. 
In 1599, Lewis de Fossembrun built for them two 
other convents; the one at Alvacma in the territory 
of Fabriano, the other at Fossembrun in the duehy 
of Urbino, Matthew de Bassi being choseu their 
viear-general, drew up constitutions for the govern- 
ment of this order. They enjoined, among otlier 
things, that the Capuchins should perform divine 
service without singing; that they should say but one 
mass a day in their convents: they directed the hours 
of mental prayer, morning and evening, the days of 
disciplining themselves, and those of silence: they 
forbad the monks to hear the confession of seculars; 
and enjoined them always to travel on foot: they 
recommended poverty in the ornaments of their 
church, and prohibited in them the use of gold, silver, 
and silk; the pavilions of the altars were to be stuff, 
and the ehalices of tin. 

This order soon spread itself over all Italy, and 
into Sicily. In 1575, Charles LX. demanded of pope 
Gregory XH]. to have the order of Capuchins 
estilliened in France, whieh that pope consented to, 
and their first settlement im that kingdom was in 


‘the little town of Picpus near Paris; which they 


soon quitted to settle at Meudon, from whence hee 

were introduced into the capital of the kingdoin.— 
In 1606, pope Paul V. gave them leave to accept of 
an establishment, which was offered them in Spain. 
They even passed the seas, to labour the conversion 
of the mtidels; and their order is become so con- 


‘siderable, that it is at present divided mto more than 


sixty provinees, consisting of near one thousand six 
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hundred convents, amd twenty-five thousand monks, 
hesides the missionaries of Brazil, Congo, Barbary, 
Greece, Syria, and Egypt. Among those who have 
preferred the poverty and humility of the Capuchins 
to the advantages of birth and fortune, was the fa- 
mous Alphonso d’Est, duke of Modena and Reggio, 
who after the death of his wife Isabella, took the 
habit of this order at Munich, in the year 1626, 
under the name of brother Jolm-Baptist, and died 
in the convent of Castelnuovo, in 1644. In France 
Tikewise, the great duke de Joyeuse, after having 
distinguished himself as a great general, became a 
Capuchin in September 1587. 

Father Paul observes, “ that the Capuchins pre- 
serve their reputation by reason of their poverty ; 
and that if they should suffer the least change m 
their institution, they would acquire no immoveable 
estates by it, but would lose the alins they now re- 
ceive.” He adds, “ It seems therefore as if here 
an absolute period was put to all future acquisitions 
and improvements m this gainful trade: for who- 
ever should go about to institute a new order, with 
a power of acquiring estates, such an order would 
certainly find no credit in the world; and if a pro- 
fession of poverty were a part of the institution, 
there could be no acquisitions made whilst that last- 
ed; nor would there be any credit left when that 
was broke.” ; 

There is likewise an order of Capuchin nuns, who 
follow the rule of St. Clara. Their first establish- 
ment was at Naples in 1558, and their foundress 
was the venerable mother Maria Laurentia Longa, 
of a noble family in Catalonia; a lady of the most 
uncommon piety and devotion, Some Capuchins 
coming to settle at Naples, she obtamed for them, 
by ber credit with the archbishop, the church of St. 
Euphebia without the city; soon after which she 
huilt a monastery for virgins, under the.name of our 
Lady of Jerusalem, into whieli she retired in 1534, 
together with nineteen young women, who engaged 
themselves by solemn vows to follow the $d rule of 
St. Francis. ‘The pope gave the government of this 
monastery to the Capuchins; and soon after, the 
nuns quitted the 3d rule of St. Francis, to embrace 
the more rigorous rule of St. Clara, from the auste- 
rity of which they had the name of Nuns of the 
Passion, and that of Capuchins from the habit they 
took, which was that of the Capnehins. 

After the death of their foundress, another monas- 
tery of Capuchims was established at Rome, near 
the Quirinal palace, and was called the monastery 
of the holy sacrament; and a third, in the same city, 
built by cardinal Baronins. These foundations were 
approved in the year 1600, by pope Clement VIII. 
and confirmed by Gregory XV. There were after- 
wards several other establishments of Capuchins; 
in particular one at Paris, m 1604, founded by the 
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duchess de Mercceur: who put crowns of thorns on 


| the heads of the young women whom she placed ia 


| than contemptible villages. 


her monastery. 

As the religious orders are now utterly abolished 
in. this country, m consequence of the Reformation 
from Popery, it is necessary before we dismiss this 
article, to take some notice of the effects they had 
on the minds of the people, both in a civil and a 
religious light. 

And first, in a civil light, they: bad their advan- 


| tages and disadvantages. The vast estates bestowed. 


upon them for their support, were let at easy rents. 


‘ to tenants, and for the most part the rents were’ 


taken from what the earth produced. This encou- 


raged industry, asd promoted agriculture, the people 
‘resided in the country, where poverty was seldom: 


known, and those cities which now make such a 
distinguished figure in Britain, were then little better 
The people in the 
country were satisfied with their conditions, because 


i the cities and towns had no temptations to present 


them with. How different in the present age, when- 
the country is depopulated, and the cities crowded 
with unthinking persons, who are verging towards: 
the brink of destruction. ‘The lands which formerly: 
belonged to these houses, are now in the hands of 
laymen, who not being willing to set any bounds to 
their extravagance, keep the farmers tenants at will, 
and raise their rents to such an exorbitant height, 
that the price of all sorts of provisions daily in- 
creases, and the country is in a manner neglected. 
But the disadvantage in a civil light was the dis- 
couragement they gave to marriage. ‘This was an 
unnatural sentiment, because every man should have 
his own wife, and every woman her own husband. 
It was the design of God that it should be so, lest 
unnatural crimes should take place, and men become 
even worse than the beasts that perish. Many aceu- 
sations were preferred against those who lived m 
convents at the time of the Reformation, some of 
which are too shocking to be mentioned, and, for the 
honour of human natnre, we hope that a great nnm- 
ber of them were false. This will appear the more 
probable, when we consider, that too many of those 
who promoted the Reformation, had their own in- 
terest in view, more than the glory of God, or the 
happiness of immortal souls. But still, perhaps, 
some part of the accusation was too true, for to use 
the words of the moralist, “ Shut nature out at the 
door, and she will come in at the window.” Celi- 
bacy is no crime, when voluntarily chosen, and sub- 
initted to in purity, but it becomes dangerous when 
imposed. The ancient hermits, in times of perse- 
cution, and of whom we have already given an ac- 
count, were under the necessity of living in a state 
of celibacy, but the cause being removed, the effect: 
should cease. ‘There was no necessity that the- 


mouks should live ina state of celibacy, and if so, 
fiow great was their error in obliging young persons 
who devoted themselves to a religions live, to be 
deprived of all those innocent pleasures which will 
always take place between the sexes, when flowing 
from virtaous' love. F 

Secondly, in a religious fight. The gi'eat error 
of the monastic life consisted in the monks, like the 
Pharisees of old, having considered themselves as 
far superior in religton to the rest of the world.— 
Self-righteousness is coutrary to every thing in ge- 
muine religion, whether natural or revealed. It pre- 
clndes all necessity for repentance, and teaches poor 
sinful mortals to look down with contempt and dis- 
dain upon many of their féllow-creatures, who, per- 
haps, are greater objects of the divine favour than 
themselves. ‘The monks taught the people to believe 
that the secular clergy were no better than hirelings, 
because they received the tithes appointed by law, 
for the stateil discharge of their duty, whereas the 
monks themselves enjoyed grcater estates, - without 
doing any duty at all. 

But with all these errors, the monastic life had 
its advantages in a religious light. In an age of 
harbarity, when the great lived by the sword, and 
the poor were their submissive vassals, many events 
took place, which we, who pride ourselves for living 
in better times, look back to like a dream in the 
records of history. A husband deprived of a wife 
by the barbarity of lawless robbers, his daughter 
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ravished, and his son killed in defending injured in- 
nocence, often induced some of our great noblemen 
to retire from the world, and build convents for those 
in the same distressed circumstances with then.- 
In these places the disconsolate widow, the 
maiden injured by her false lover, the orphan, the 
sick, aud the wounded, found an asylum ; the world 
had forgotten them, and they were dead to the plea- 
sures and allurements of it. 

It was the great error of the Reformation, that 
these religions houses were not preserved, for rea- 
sons of a similar nature. The revenues appropriated 
for their support would have been sufficient t6 sup- 


; port the aged and the afflicted, so that we should 


have had no occasion for workhouses and hospitals. 
The youth of both sexes belonging to our industri- 


| ons poor, would have been brought up in the prin- 


ciples of virtue and religion, ull they had been fit 
to go out to trades; and charity-schools would have 
heen, tn many respects, unnecessary. And to con- 
clude, bishop Burnet tells us, that archbishop Leigh- 
ton, one of the greatest divines who have lived 
since thé age of the apostles, often lamented that 
these religious houses had not been kept up for men 
of mortified tempers to spend the remainder of their 
lives in, without the entanglement of oaths and 
yows. All this, however, was rendered ineffectual, 


‘by the rapaciousness of our princes and nobility: 


but the subject is so melancholy, that we shall not 
dwell any longer upon it. - 
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First of the clection of the pope. When the 
pope dies, the care of the government is committed 
to four cardinals, viz. ‘The first cardinal bishop, 
the first cardinal priest, the first cardinal deacon, 
and the cardinal chamberlain of the houseliold.— 
The first three to manage the civil affuirs of the 
government, and the latter orders all the seals of the 
late pope to he broken, and the money to be coined 
with a device of the vacancy. 

The oftice of these fuur cardinals continues only 
ten days, but they appoiut deputies, and they, with 
the rest of their brethren, enter the conclave to pro- 
ceed to the election of the pope, or as he is called, 
a vicar of Jesus Christ. Before they enter the con- 
clave, they hear the mass of the oly Ghost in the 
Gregorian chapel, and a bishop delivers an harangue 
in Latin, exhorting them to make choice of a proper 
person to fill the chair of St. Peter the prince of the 
apostles. 


This being over, the cardinals march in proces- 
sion, 1wo and two, according to their rank, attended 
by the Swiss guards, and a Vast crowd of people, all 
singing the hyn to the Holy Ghost, called Veni 
Creator Spiritus. When they arrive at the conclave, 
they take possession of their cells by lot, after which 
they all go to the chapel of pope Paul IIT. where the 
bulls for the election of a pope are read, and the dean 
of the sacred college exhorts the cardinals to act con- 
sistent with them. . They are then permitted to go 
home to dinner, but they must return before mght, 
for the master of the cercmonics acquaints them, 
that if any of them come out of their cells.after they 
are shut up, they cannot be re-admitted. 

The marshal of the ceremonies orders the guards 
to stand at such places as appear to bins most con- 
venient for the safety of the election, and the ambas- 
sadors of princes are permitted to remain in the con- 
clave the first twenty-four hours, but no longer — 


as 


When all such as are not to remain in the conclave 
are cone out, the doors are shut, the conclave is wall- 
ed up. and guants are pested at all the evemues. The 
cardmval dean, and the cardmal chamberlain, then 
visit the eonelave to see that every thing is safe, and 
an act therefore 1s drawn up by a notary. 

Eaeh cantinal has a priest and a soldier to attend 
him, and the other officers are, a sacrist, an under 
sacrist, a secretary, and an under secretary, 2 con- 
fessor, two physicians, a surgeon, two barbers, au 
apothecary with his apprentices, five masters of the 
ceremouies, a bricklayer, a carpenter, and sixteen 
porters. All these are called conclavists, and al- 
thorgh the office is rather troublesome, vet, when 
the eleetion is over, they enjoy many privileges — 
The new elected pope distributes a sum of monféy 
among them, and they enjoy pensions for hfe. ~ 

The governor of Rome, who, in same respects, 
is hke the mavor ef one of our corporatious, issues 
out orders to deter ail persons, exeept the guards, 
from carrying arms, either in the day or night, and 
all such as tremsgress are severely punished. The 
elerzy of Rome. whether secular or regular, are ob- 
liged to march ouce every day in procession to St. 
Peter's. to implore the aid of the Holy Ghost. in 
directing the eardinals to make a proper choice of a 

hely father for the church, and from St. Peter's they 
march to ihe V atican, and sing the Veni Creztor 
Spiritus. 

When the conelsve is shnt np. the under master 
ofthe ceremonies goes throngh the apartments at 
six in the morning, “and two in the afternoon, rmg- 
ing a little bell to call the cardimals to the chapel of 
the scrutiny. Each of the cardinals comes out of 
his ceil, attended by his conclavists, one of whom 
carries his stendish into the eum where the seru- 
Uny is to be. and the other his robe and hat, which 
his eminence puts ou avhen he enters the chapel. 
These robes are not the same they wear on other 
oceasiuns, but are made for the present purpose 
only. 

‘This chapel, which is never used but during the 
election of a pope, is finely decorated, and much 
esteeined by those who visit Rome. At the upper 
end of it is painted the last jadzment; and the door 
= benches are covered with green cloth. The 

éa for the dean of the saered college is ou the right 
sack goive Iz, and the first cardinal deacon over 
azaimst him: behind the altaris a long table. and on 
it two basons filled with printed ballots for the scru- 
tiny, Here are also two chalices. and a bac. wherein 
the [ast cardiual deacon puts the balls iatended to 
Lallot for the scrutiny. 

The conclave, which consists of part of the apos- 
tolical palace, isa row of little bells, made of wain- 
scot, where the cardinals are shut up while they are 
employed about the clection of a pepe. Every cell 
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has small apartinents adjoining, for the use of the 
conclavists, and they are all ranged along the great 
gallery of the Vatican, with small spaces between 
them; such of the eandinals as had been favourites 
of the late pope, have their cells hing with purple 
stiff, but the other nse only green serge. "The seats, 
tables, and bed are all covered with the same, and 
over the door of each of the apartments 1 painted 
the arms of the eardinals to whom it belongs. A 
long range of windews running along the trent of 
the gallery. give light to the cells, and there are ven- 
tilators ta carry off the foul air. 

The Swiss, who suard the door of the V atican, 
are changed every two hours; and in the square of 
St. Pezer is a body of troqps, commanded by the 
general of the chuck, who is most commonly a 
Roman nobleman. Near the castle af St. Angelo, 
there is another bady of cuands, the soldiers of which 
are commanded by the marshal of the chureh, and 
these guard the passages through which the cardinals 
receive their provisions. Neither the cardinals, nor 
their attendants shut up with them, are to be spoken 
to. except et particular hours, and then it nist be 
aloud either m the Latin or Italian Iangnage. 

Before anv provisions can be earried in to the ear- 
dinals, the soldiers, who guard all the inlets to their 
apartments, examiue strictly whether any letters are 
concealed within the dishes, and if any are found, 
they are destroved. Every day about noon, and to- 
wards evening. the eoaehes belonging to the different 
cardinals come into the square of St. Peter, and their 
domestics ahighung, go to the steward of the con- 
clave, and demand their provisions. Having received 
the dishes, they march to the inner passage, in the 
following order: first the cardinal’s tro staff bearers 
each with his wooden mece, painted of a purple co- 
lour, having his arnis upon it. Behind these marehes 
his valet de chambre wih his silver mace, and after 
him his gentlemen follow, two and two, bare-headed> 
Nexi follows the master of the hansehold. with a 
napkin on his shoulder, attended by the butler and the 
earver. The staff bearers who follow him, earry 
the cardinal’s victuals and drmk on a lever, whereon 
hangs a large kettle, containing several pots, plates, 
and dishes. Others carry large baskets, containing 
bottles of wine, bread, tritt, cream, Jellies. and all 
such articles of Iuxure as can be procured. 

When they arrive at the entry of the passage lead- 
img io the gallerv where the bells are, they mame 
aloud the cardinal whom they want, and 2 valet from 
within, admits purters to carry In the provisions.— 
Bat although they use all these precautions, and 
many more, vet detiers are often conveyed 10 the 
cardinals: and this is sometimes done im the most’ 
arifel ovanner, by writing on the skin of a fowl, and, 

tting i inte a bottle of wine. 

When the election is over, three of the cardinals 
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wait on the pope, and ask him what name he is de- | of the altar, and the assisting cardinals having taken 


termined to assume. He having answered them, 
which is most commonly the name of the pope who 
raised him to the dignity of cardinal; they deliver to 
him the fisherman’s rod. ‘The two first cardinal 
deacons conduct the new elected pope to a place be- 
hind the altar, where, with the assistance of the 
master of the ceremonies and the sacrist, who is al- 
ways an Augustine monk, they take off bis cardinal’s 
habit, to put ou the pontificial, which is a robe of 
white taffety, a linen rochet, a camail anda cap, 
both of red satin, with shoes made of red cloth em- 
broidered with gold, and a golden cross on the upper 
part. 

The pope being thus properly dressed, is carried 
in liis chair before the altar in the chapel, and there 
all the cardinals adore him, by kissiny bis feet aud 
his right hand, kneeling before him. The holy 
father then raises them up one after another, aud 
gives them the salute of peace on the right cheek. 
‘This part of the ceremony being over, the first car- 
dinal deacon, preceded by the master of the cere- 
monies, carrying the cross, and a choir of music, 
singing, “ Debuld the high priest so acceptable 
to God, and so just,” goes to the great lodge of 
St. Peter’s, where the master mason takes care to 
have the door opened, that the cardinals may. pass 
into the balcony, to acquaint the people with the 
election of a pope, crying with a loud voice, “T bring 
vou glad tidings, we have a pope.” ‘Then one of 
the great guns belonging to St. Peter’s is fired, to 
give notice to the castle of St. Angelo, to discharge 
a whole round of artillery, and all the bells in the 
city are set a ringing, while the air resounds with 
the noise of drums and trumpets. 

During the whole of this noise, the whole body 
of the Roman people stand in the streets, praving 
for blessings upon the new pope, from whom they 
promise themselves every sort of happimess. The 
same dav, the pope with his mitre on, is carried to 
the altar of pope aixtus V. where the cardinals in 
their purple robes come and adore him a second time. 
‘The adoration is performed in the same manner as 
before, and, during the whole of the ceremony, the 
rousicians sing anthems suitable to the solemnity.— 
In the mean time, the inclosures of the conclaw: are 
broken down, and the cardinals descend mto the 
middle of St. Peter's church, and behind them the 
Lew pope is carried in a chair, over which isa cano- 
py adorned with gold fringe. His bearers eat hiin 
on the altar of St. Peter, where the cardinals adore 
kim a third time, and after them the foreign ambas- 
eadors, amidst a vast concourse of people. ‘le Deum 
is then song, and the cardinal, who stands on the 
epistle side of the altar, r€ads the verses and prayers 
appointed for that ceremony in the Romi-h ritual.— 
After this the pope is set duwn on the highest steps 
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off his mitre, he solemnly blesses the people. Hie 
robes are then taken off, and twelve chairmen in lous 
scarlet cloaks hanging down to the ground, place 
him in his chair, and convey him to his apartments. 
such are the ceremonies practised at Rome, the first 
day after the election of a new pope; and when we 
consider it in all parts, perhaps, there wag never any 
things so magnificent under the name of religion. 

‘The pope, as universal head of the church, being 
elected in the manner we have related, preparations 
are made for his coronation; and these are equal in 
magnificence and grandeur to thuse of the greatest 
monarchs i the world. If at the time of his elec- 
tion he is only a cardinal deacon, then the deacons 
of the sacred collegé, constitute him both priest and 
bishop at one time in the chapel of pope Sixtus V. 
to which on the day of bis coronation he goes in his 
cardinal's habit, supported by two prelates, who are 
the gentlemen of bis chamber, and his cup-bearer. 
All the foreign ambassadors, the cardinals, with the 
Roman princes and nobility, join in the procession, 
and they are escorted by the Swiss guards, both horse 
and foot. When they arrive at the chapel of pope 
Sixtus V. the cardinals put on their red caps, and the 
pope has his pontificalibus delivered to him in the 
following manner : 

The first master of the ceremonies girds on the 
falda of taffety under the rochet, and puts upon his 
head the red satin barrette. His holiness then goes 
into the chapel, where the cardinals make him a 
very low reverential bow, and the holy father receives 
the submission of his spiritual children like an in- 
dulgent parent. ‘The gentlemen who attend the car- 
dinals are on their knees, and the pope stands with 
his back to the altar. After this, one of the cardinal 
deacons takes off his red barrette, and another puts 
on one of white tatlety; they likewise take otf his 
red mozette, and dress him in tke ameit, the albe, 
the cirdle, tke stole, and the red chafuble eimbroi- 
dered with gold. ‘The first cardinal deacon puts the 
mitre, adorned with precious stones, upon lus head, 
whilst the master of the ceremonies sings an anthem, 
acconipanied by the choir. After which, one of the 
sub-deans takes up the cross that is carried before 
the pope, and the cardinals pull off their barettes in 
honour of the sacred wood. 

The cross is carried in the following order: The 
pope’s gentlemen walk two and two before it, tol- 
lowed by all the courtiers of the new successor of 
Se. Peter, dressed in their ceremonial habits. The 
pages march neat, and after them a numerous uain 
ot consistorial advocates, the centlemen of the privy 
chamber, the achbishops, bishops; aad the pope's 
chaplains, who carry the triple crown and mitre.— 
‘The cross eomes after these chaplains, and is fol- 
lowed by the cardinal deacons two and two, avd they 
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by the cardinal priests and bishops in the same order. 
After these come the Roman nobility and foreign 
ambassadors, each attended by numerous retinues ‘of 
servants and dependants. 

The holy father is carried in a chair to the church, 
in the midst of this solemn procession, surrounded 
‘by his guards, and followed by vast numbers of peo- 
ple. ‘The knights of St. Peter and Paul, support 
the canopy over the holy father’s head; and in that 
order the procession proceeds to the oreal church of 
St. Peter. Under the portico of St. Peter’s, near 
the holy gate, there is a throne erected for the pope, 
where he sits under a canopy, having likewise beuchies 
railed in for the cardinals. 

Then all the elergy belonging to St. Peter's, pre- 
ceded by the dean, come and Liss th € pope’s feet; 
after which, he is carried to the foot of the high altar, 
amidst the acclamations of the people. He here 
knecls down ant prays before the host, bareheaded, 
and is immediately carried from thence to the Gre- 
gorian chapel; there he places himself on a throne 
surrounded by the foreign ambassadors, the cardinals, 
the Italian prinees and nobles, with all the great cee 
cers of his household. Being thus seated, he receives 
homage from every one present, by their kissing his 
feet, and then he bestows his blessing on the people, 
who testify their regard for him, m the loudest accla- 
mations of love, joy, and esteem. 

This part of the ceremony being over, the cardi- 
nals, bishops, and other prelates, put on their white 
robes, whilst the eanons of St. Peter’s sing an anthem 
in the choir, and the pope washes his hands four 
times. ‘The first bason of water is presented hina by 
the first Roman conservator; the seeond, during 
mass, by the general of the chureh; the third, by 
the French ambassador; and the last, by the ambas- 
sador fromthe emperor. After this, the first cardi- 
nal deacon dresses the new made pope in fine robes, 
adorned with the most costly jewels, and then the 
procession begins, by the first master of the ceremo- 
nies carrying a lighted wax taper im one hand, and 
a bason of water m r the other. A pile of combustibles 
is erected in the bason when the water is poured out, 
and fire is set to it by the master of the ceremonies, 
in order to put the holy father in mind of the vanity 
of all earthly grandeur, and he repeats three times to 
the pope, the following words, ‘‘ Behold, holy father, 
how the glory of this world passes amen 

The whole procession being arrived at the foot of 
the high altar, on which stands several large silver 
candlesticks gilded, with wax tapers in them; the 
pope makes a short prayer, and then rising up, be- 
gins the mass, having the cardinal deacon on his 
right hand, as assistant Jishop with his cope, and the 
cardinal deacon of the gospel on his left, with two 

cardinal deacons behind him as assistants. 

{lis holiness having made the solemn confession, 


the cardinal dean, who holds the mitre gives it to 
the cardmal deacon’s assistants, to put it upon his 
head. He then goes and sits down on his throne, 
before which, each of the three cardinal priests reada 
a prayer, suitable to bis coronation. The pope then 
descends from his throne; his mitre is taken off, and 
the first cardinal deacon assisted by the second, dres- 
ses him in the pallium, saying to him, “ Receive 
the pallium, which represents to you the duties 
and perfection of the pontifical function, May you 
discharge it to the glory of God, and of his most 
holy mother, the blessed Virgin Mary: of the blessed 
apostles St. Peter and St. Pant an and of the holy Mto- 
man ehureh.” 

In the next part of the ceremony, the cardinal 
deaeon of the gospel puts three Hicachnt s vestures on 
the three erosses of the pallium, and the holy father 
ascends the altar with the pallium on his shoulder, 
but withont Ins mitre; and kisses the book of the 
holy evangelists, at the same time perfuming the 
altar with incense. After this the mitre 1s again set 
on his head, and the first eardinal deacou perfumes 
him three times with incense, and the ceremony 
closes with a salute, which the cardinal gives lim on 
his left cheek and stomach ; and the two other car- 
dinals Jo the same after him. Then the pope re- 
turns to his throne, where he reeeives the adoration 
of all the cardinals, and of the clergy who are pre- 
sent. Wrom this throne he procecds to the high altar, 
where he sings with an audible voice, ‘ Glory be to 
God in the highest;” and as soon as the prayer of 
mass is ended, he instantly ascends lis throne.— 
Then the first cardinal deacon descends into the con- 
fessional of St. Peter, attended by the principal offi- 
eers of that church. There they sing several litames, 
accompanied by the choir; after which the pope 1s 
carried into the benediction seat, accompanied by 
his cardinals and prelates. The canopy under which 
he is carried, is supported by several of the Roman 
nobility, and two of the grooms in red liveries earry 
fans of peacocks feathers on each site of the chair. 
All the cardinals stand wp while the two first deacon 
cardinals assist the pope to ascend the throne, whieh 
the day before was set up in the middle of the pew. 
Av anthem is then sung, and the dean of the sacred 
collcee reads the coronation prayer; the second car- 
dinal deacon takes off his holiness’s mitre, and the 
first puts the triple crown on his head, saying,— 
“ Receive this Gara, embellished with three crowns, 
and never forget when you have it on, that you are 
the father of princes and kings, the supreme judge of 
the universe, and on arth, viear of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord and Saviour. 

During the whole of this ceremony, Rome is in 
an unbounded state of confusion; for although the 
guards are drawn up to prevent disorders, yet such 
is the madness of the people, that they run into ali 
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manner of extravagancies; and the murder of a few 
persous ts considered as no more than trifles. ‘The 
coronation being over, the pope treats the cardinals, 
foreign ambassadors, prelates, and all the great offi- 
cers of state, with the most magnificent entertain- 
ment that we can form any idea of. 

A lofty theatre is erected at the upper end of a 
spacious hall, and im the centre is a table, at which 
his holiness takes his seat, under a velvet canopy, 
adorned with fringes of gold. On the left hand side- 
board stand a large number of gold and silver vessel ; 
and on the right hand is a table for the cardinals, 
ambassadors, and great officers of state. The laity, 
although princes or the sons of kings, are obliged to 
wait at table on the holy father, who comes into the 
hall dressed in his pontitical robes, supported by two 
cardinal deacons, and follawed by all the rest of that 
hody. Before his holiness sits down to table, he 
washes his hands in state; the bason being held by 
the Imperial ambassador; the first cardinal bishop 
pours the water on his hands, and two cardinal dea- 
cons give him the napkin. During the whole of 
this ceremony, the other cardinals, with the ambas- 
sadors and nobility, kneel down, and remain in that 
posture ull the pope takes his place at the table. 

All things having being thus adjusted, the pope is 
next to tahe possession of his sovereignty, at the 
church of St. John de Lateran, which is his cathe- 
dral, and the metropolitan of all the churches under 
his jurisdiction, throughout the Christian»world.— 
‘This ceremony is performed a few days after the 
coronation, in the mest pompous manner that can 
be imagined. 

‘Twelve trumpets and twelve light horsemen begin 
the procession from st. Peter’s church, and six ranks 
of four horses each follow, carrying cloaks belong- 
mg tothe cardinals. After them march the mace- 
bearers belonging to the cardinals, all on horseback, 
with silver maces on their shoulders, on which are 
the arms of their masters. ‘These are followed by 
the gentlemen and almoners of the cardinals, foreian 
ambassadors, and princes, with a long train of Ro- 
man nobility, dressed in the most sumptuous manner, 
and attended by their servants in rich liveries. 

The next part of the procession consists of four 
of the pope’s equerics, cressed in large red copes, 
end then his tailor, and two cloak hearers dressed 
abke, carrying two velvet portmanteaus embroidered 
with gol. The pope’s grooms of the stable in 
loose coats of red serge follow them, leading the 
white jennets which the kingdom of Naples is oblig- 
cd amnually to send to his holiness, as a tribute of 
homage for that kingdom; the popes having for 
many ages claimed it as part of the patrimony of 
the holy see. ‘These jenuets have sitk housings, with 
gold fringes and leaves of silver plate; after them 
come several mules richly caparisoned, and bordered 


with red velvet, and gold fringes, several of the pope's 
domestics leading them by the bridles. 

Three litters covered with red velvet or scarlet 
cloth follow them, and two oflicers ou horseback 
inarch before the litters, attending the pope's master 
of the horse on horseback, with his staf-bearers 
who walk on foot, five of the pope’s mace-hearers 
come after in long gowns of purple cloth, faced with 
velvet, with their maces and enamelled collars — 
Fourteen drums come next on foot, dressed in red 
satin flowered with gold, wearing plumes of feathers 
in their hats, and each of them bearing an ensign of 
the fourteen quarters or districts of Rome. A band 
of the pope’s trumpets follow them dressed in scarlet, 
faced with gold; and after them walk the apostolical 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber, with the pages, all 
dresscd in scarlet. ‘The commissary of the apostoli- 
cal chamber, in purple, and the advocates in black, 
with the family chaplains and pages all dressed in 
scarlet come afterwards. These are followed hy a 
vast number of domestics, each of whom carries 
something in his hand, as a distinguishing mark of 
the rank they bear in the household, particularly the 
four participents, who are dressed m purple, and 
carry tlie pope’s four crimson velvet hats. 

After them come forty of the Roman officers, 
mounted on stately horses, viz. the judges, justices, 
secretaries, notaries, comptrollers, fiscals, &c. all 
dressed in Jong senatorial robes and black velvet hats. 
On the left hand of the dean, march the registers of 
the courts, the clerks of the chamber, the auditors, 
and the master of the sacred palece. ‘The fourteen 
masters of the districts of Rome follow them, dress- 
ed in robes of crimson velvet, lined with rich taffety, 
and attended by fourteen marshals m pink satin 
vests. The governor of Rome follows after, at- 
tended by a vast train of dependants and officers, par- 
ticularly the Roman princes, and such as attend the 
pope’s private chamber. ‘The apostolical sub-deacon 
carrics the tripple cross, reversed towards the pope, 
who now makes his appearance in the following 
manner: 

Yis holiness is carried in a litter lined with red 
velvet, embroidercd and fringed with gold, and he 
himself is clothed in a white satin cassock, with the 
rochet and stole all of red velvet, if it is winter; 
but of red satin, if summer. Fifty young Roman 
gentlemes, dressed in white satin, walk before his 
holiness, and they are followed by the pages of the 
bedchamber, and two troops of horse guards. All 
the cardinals follow on horseback two and two, ln- 
mediately after the pope’s cuard, and they are follow- 
ed by the archbishops and bishops, of whom there 
are always many at Rome. “Phe whole of the pro- 
cession closes with two troops of hglt horse, with 
their officers, pomponsly dressed in scarlet and gold. 

This magnificent procession marches from St. 
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Peter's to the bridge.of St. Angelo, and from thence 
to the capitol, where the Roman people erect a tri- 
umphal arch for his holiness, and the senators pre- 
sent him with the keys of the city, holding a sceptre 
in his hand, while he delivers an oration, which the 
new-made pontiff most condescendingly stoops to 
hear. 

From thence they proceed to Campo Vachino, 
where the duke of Parma erects another triumphal 
arch before his palace, throngh which his holiness 
is carried. They then cross the Colliscumn, where 
the Jews have another arch erected, and under it 
they present him with the five books of Moses in 
Hebrew. One of their rabbies delivers an address 
to the holy father, exhorting him to reverence the 
law of Moses; and an humble request that he will’ 
be graciously pleased to protect them. He, in an- 
-swer, tells them, that he has the most profound re- 
spect for the law of Moses, though at the same time 
he rejects their false interpretations of it. After 
which the Jews retire without making any reply, 
and the procession goes forward through the streets, 
which ou that day are hung with ‘tapestry, and 
crowded with a vast number of spectators. In this 
manner they proceed to St. John de Lateran, where 
they are received by all the clergy belonging .to that 
church. 

The pope being arrived at the gate of St. John de 
Lateran, comes out of his litter, : and the arch-priest_ 
presents him the cross to kiss; after.this his holiness” 
ascends the throne, which is prepared for him under 
the portico, where, his pontitical, robes and mitre are 
put on. Whilst he is on:the throne, the canons of 
St. John de Lateran-come and kiss his feet, and the 
cardinal arch-priest makes an oration in the name of 
the chapter, and delivers.him the keys of the church, 
one of which is cf gold, and the other of silver.— 
As soon as this spart of the ceremony is over, the 
cardinals put.on the-sacred ornaments, and the pope 
walks towards.the great gate of the cathedral, where 
the cardmal arch-priest gives him a sprinkler, with 
which he takes holy water and sprinkles the people, 
then the same cardinal perfumes his holiness three 
ttimes with incense. 

‘His holiness then goes into his chair, and his 
‘bearers carry him along the nave of the church under 
a rich canopy held over his head, 1p to the high altar, 
-where he prays. Ele is then carried into the choir 

*.to a throne, where the cardinals come and pay him 
their homage. Then the two cardinal-deacons put 
.on and take oT his mitre, while he gives the sacred 
benediction. When this is done, he is carried into 
the palace of St. John de Lateran, where several 
anthenis are sung, at the close whereof, the cardinal- 
priest makes an “oration, and repeats several particu- 
far prayers, suitable to the solemnity. ‘The last part 
of the ceremony consists in throwing some handfuls 


of medals among the people, and in giving them 
twice his benediction. 


Particular ceremonies observed in the Vatican, with 
several other rites of a curious nature. 


When the pope holds a-consistory, his throne 13 
erected in the great hall of the apostolical palace, 
and this throne 1s square, about eight feet wide, and 
the pope ascends it by three steps. His holiness sits 
down on a seat covered with cloth of gold, under a 
canopy of the same, both equally maguificent. The 
cardiual bishops and priests sit on hy right hand be- 
low the throne, and the cardinal deacons on the 
left; but in such a posture as to have their faces to- 
wards the holy father. In these consistories many 
things are transacted, both of a foreign and doines- 
tic nature: letters from foreign princes are read, aud 
auswers.returned to them: appeals are heard from 
.the prelates in different parts of Europe, and mes- 
sengers are dispatched with the declaration of the 
-consistory upon them. In these consistories, cardi- 
nals are nominated and appointed, and in most re- 
-spects they are the same as what we call our privy- 
councils, for no appeals lie from what they have once 
given jndgment upon. 

Before we procecd to give an account of the pope’s 
chapel, we shall here say something concerning 
what the Roman catholics call canonical hours, or 
services to be performed by the people, w hether 
clergy or laity, at stated hours in the day, This 
service consists of prayers and holy lessons, and it 
is to be said in a standing posture, pursuant to an 
ancient order of the chureh, and only upon days. of 
penance, kneeling. 

Mattins, the first part of the service, and which 
signifies morning, 1s to be said between six o'clock 
arid nine, or soon after sun-rising, so as it does not 
exceed nine before it is finished. "Lands, the second 


part of the office, and which signifies praise, must” 


be said at any time before three in the afternoon.— 
Vespers, signifying the evening, are to be repeated 
before six o'clock, or as soon after as possible — 
Last of all Complines, or the conclusion of the ser- 
vice, 1s to be repeated at any time before midight. 
These services ought to he repeated publicly in the 
churches, but indwlgencies are granted to those who 
are not able to atten«, so that they may say them at 
their own houses, with their families, or privately 
ju their closets. 

But the grandest religious ceremonies observed in 
the Romish church, are those in the pope’s chapel, 
where there are forty grand masses appointed to be 
suid every year; three by the pope himself, thirty 
by the cardinals, and seven by the archbishops aid 
bishops. tis the pope’s turn to say mass on Easter 
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day, Whitsunday, and Christmas-day, and the others | 


are said on the festivals of the most respected of the 
saints. When the pope goes to the holy chapel, he 
is carried in an elbow chair to a private apartment, 
where ke is dressed in his robes ; and as soon as he 
is properly equipped, he gets into unother chair, ear- 
ried by twelve of his grooms, who are dressed in 
lone scarlet robes reachimg down to their knees, but 
when he goes to St. Peter's, he is carried by the 
knights belonging to chat + hurch. 

On Sundays im Advent and Lent, when his holi- 
ness coes to his chapel, he walks bare-footed, by 
way of humiliation; but on the third sunday in Ad- 
vent, and fourth in Lent, he is carried; these being 
privilege days set apart for rejoicug. On the first 
Sunday in Adveat, the holy father carries the sacra- 
meut into the chapel of pope Sistus V. and at that 
time he is supported by two of the cardinal deacons, 
and one of the Roman noblemen bears up his train. 
When the pope says mass, all the cardinals who are 
able to attend, appear dresscd in robes of white da- 
mask laced with gold, with this difference, that the 
cardinal bishops wear copes; the cardinal priests, 
chasubles ; and the eardinal deacons, the tunic; and 
all of them white damask mitres. ‘The bishops 
wear copes too, but mstead of being white like those 
of the cardinals, they are made of rich party-coloured 
silks, embroidered with gold; but their mitres are of 
white lien, only sewed upon pasteboard. 

The penitents of St. Peter’s church go likewise to 
‘the same chapel in their chasubles of divers colours; 
bat when the pope does not celebrate mass himself, 
‘tthe cardinals wear nothing but the rochet, covered 
wvith their copes; and such prelates as have a right 
to weer it, have only short ummtles over it, whilst 
these who have no right, remain in their purple- 
coloured robes. “Che dieutied clergy, who do not 
chuse to walk, attend the pope im their carriages ; 
and the cardinals, as soon as they enter the apostoli- 
eal palace, pull off their gloves, and lay down every 
thing they have in their hands, in order to put on 
their copes ina chainber allotted for that purpose. 
When the cardinals are dressed in their robes, they 
go into the pope’s privy chamber, where they are 
waited on by all the great officers of the household, 
who treat them as if they were princes, and enter- 
tain them with every thin necessary, tll at last his 
holiness makes his appearance, and gives them the 
kiss of peace, acknowledzing them to be his bre- 
thren. The vicar of Jesus having thus humbled 
himself before the cardinals, they all march off to- 
wards St. Peter's, in the following order: 

The cardinals’ gentlemen walk first, and they are 
followed hy the pope’s chaplains; after which come 
the advocates, and all the other officers of the spiri- 
tual ecurt. The cross is carried by an apostolical 
deacou in a purple cassock, with a rochet and cope 
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of the same colonr. The crucifix is turned towards 
the pope during the procession, although this is con- 
trary to the usual practice of the church of Rome. 
On each side of the cross are two vergers with wands 
in their hands, and long mantles which trail on the 
ground. After the sub-leacons, march the peniten- 
tinnies of St. Peter, followed by the bishops, archbi- 
shops, the governor of Rome, the cardinals, and the 
Swiss guards. 

In the middle of the guards ride the generals and 
captains of the light horse, with the pope’s relations, 
and the ambassadors from the different Enrepean 
pine. After all these comes the pope, followed 

w his cup-bearcr and chamberlain, the clerks of the 
chamber, generals of orders, and all the clergy be- 
longing to the chapel. 

"Lhe pope goes to the chapel without his mitre, 
eommonly at matins, and diring the holy week he 
inmediately follows the crucifix, between the two 
eldest cardinals. ‘The others follow two and two; 
after them comes the governor of Rome, with the 
other great offieers of state. Upon enteriag the cha- 
pel, they salute the officiating priest, who is dressed 
for saying mass, and stands on the epistle side, with 
his back to the altar, after which each rises and goes 
to his place, where they say a short prayer, and 1¢- 
mnain standing till his holiness comesin. ‘The same 
ceremony is observed at entering St. Peter’s, where 
they salute the conducting arch-priest, whose place is 
at the head of the chapter or canons, near the entrance 
into the ehoir. When the pope goes to attend mass 
at any other of the great churches in Rome, the ce- 
remonies ure the same as we have described; so that 
it is needless to repeat them again, as that would be 
enlirely superfluous. 

We shall now proceed to describe the pope’s cha- 
pel, taking all the parts separately, that the reader 
may have a proper idea of the whole construction. 
The architecture itself is extremely grand, but it is 
the interior part thut we must now attend to. 

On the gospel side of the altar stands a throne, in 
the form of an alcove, where the holy father is placed 
during the time of high mass. Around the throne 
and the altar are seats for the cardinals, and behind 
them seats for the ambassadors from foreign princes, 
with the archbishops and bishops who at that time 
happen to be at Rome. 

Before the steps leading to the throne, is a square 
space set apart for the monks, and the officers of the 
pope’s court, and near it is a hind of ballustrade, 
which separates this holy court from the place where 
the populace attend, and the whole is illuminated by 
several lamps. Near this are several lamps always 
burning, and behind is the choir for the music. 

The high altar is embellished with seven wax 
candles, and the cross is placed before the middle- 
most taper, somewbat bigger than the candles, but 
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when his holiness says mass, the number of candles 
is doubled. 

There can remain no manner of doubt but many 
of our sensible readers will look upon inmost of these 
ceremonies as trifling and insiguificant, and possibly 
they are 80; but it should be considered, that it Is 
no easy matter to make a whole body of people for- 
get their ancient customs, and turn in an mstant toa 
new way of thinking. It is much to be lamented, 
that a great part of the exteriors of religion depends 
upon-exercises; which induced some wits in the last 
century but one, with no bad imtention, to say, 
“they often promised us great things, but would 
not let us have any.” ‘There is a secret pleasure in 
attending to the exterior parts of religion, connected 
with the mterior, which noné but those who are real- 
ly pious, can ever have any relish for. his species 
of corruption in the human heart, gave rise to the 
building and decorating the most famous temples ; 
that the senses night he captivated, while the culti- 
yation of the faculties was neglected, 


Of the ceremonies of the mass. 


We shall now proceed to give a particular expli- 
cation of the ceremonies observed im the sacrafice of 
the mass, which the catholics look upon as the most 
acceptable of all adoration, and the most effectual 
of all prayers. On Sundays, before high mass, 
the holy water is consecrated, after which there is 
a procession. The faithful are to be present at mass, 
with a conscience void of offence; and on entering 
the church, they are to sprinkle themselves with 
holy water, as a sign of the necessity of internal pu- 
rity. The whole Congregation, with the priest be- 
fore them carrying the cross, walk round the charch 
and places adjacent to it, singing hymns and li- 
tanles. 

While the priest goes up to the altar, the people 
are to lift np their hearts te God, considering this 
ceremony, as observed in imitation of Christ’s re- 
treat to the garden with his disciples, just before his 
agony began. When the .priest comes up to the 
altar, he bows before it, and with his back to the 
people, repeats a propitiatory prayer, in which the 
people ought to jom with him; and this is done im 
memory of our Lord praying with his disciples in 
the garden. The priest then kisses the altar, to re- 
present the traitor Judas betraying Christ with a 
kiss. faving perfumed the altar, he begins the ser- 
vice by singing what the Roman catholics call the 
Tntroit, or entrance, which varies every day accord- 
ug to the festival or niystery which is to be celebra- 
ted. Immediately after the Introit, the priest says 
Kyrie eleison, which is a Greek word, and signifies, 
Lord have mercy upon us. It is addressed three 
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times to cach of the persons in the ever-blessed tri- 
nity, to shew how mach we stand in need of God's 
goodness and mercy, without which we should ine- 
vitably perish for our many sins. 

Then the priest kisses the altar, while the people 
sing the glorza excelsis, or glory to God; and when 
he turns, he says, Dominus vobiseum, that i is, the 
Lord be with you, and the people return ‘his salute, 
by saymg, “and with my spint.” This salutation 
is repeated several times during the time of sass, 
to poiut out the mutual harmony that ought always 
to be found between the priest and the people— 
The priest who officiates, turns to the collect, which 
is so called, because it is a prayer, containing 2 
summary of all that the ehurch begs of God in the 
office of the day. The gradual is sung after the 
epistle is read, and it is called the gradual, because 
in the ancient church, the people sung it as they 
went up into the gallery, in the same manner as the 
Jews had their psalins of degrees, when they went 
up into the temple. ‘To this they add the Hallelujah 
except in Lent, when a verse out of one of the pent- 
tential psalms is sung im the place of it; which 
psalms are sung ina low and mournful tone, this 
being a season of humiliation for sin. In the mean 
while, the deacon presents the incense to the priest, 
who blesses it, saying over it, “may God bless thee, 
to whose honour thou shalt be be burnt.” 

Then the priest, turning his face to the altar, 
kneels down, or bows ina lowly manner, and re- 
peats a prayer, the people kneeling and looking to- 
wards the ground. ‘The gospel is carried from the 
right side of the altar, to the left, asan emblem of 
the gospel being preached to the gentiles ‘after the 
resurrection of Christ. After the gospel i is read, the 
priest perfirmes and kisses it, saying to the people, 
“ Behold the sacred law, I believe it with iy heart, 
aid confess it with my mouth.” The priest adds, 
“ May our sins be blotted out by the words of the 
gospel.” Then follows the sermon, and after it the 
creed is sung by the whole congregation, when the 
priest turns once more to them and salutes them. 

The offertory follows next, whicl consists in the 
priest’s offering up the host, pointing out the intro- 
duction to Christ’ s ern aon: and then he ele- 
vates the chalice after the manner of the Jews when 
they offered an oblation; and then setting it down 
on the altar, covers it. Both the bread and wine are 
blessed by the priest. He afterwards blesses the in- 
cense, and perfumes the bread and wine, praying 
that the sweet smell of this sacrifice may he more 
acceptable to God than the.smoke of victims offered 
to him under the law. In the next place the altar is 
perfumed ; and lastly, the priest washes his fingers, 
which among other things is done, in order to point 
out that Pilate washed his hands, and then declared 
our Lord to be innocent. 
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As soon as the priest has washed his hands, he 
makes a profound bow to the middle of the altar, 
and addressing himself to the sacred and ever blessed 
Trinity, makes a second oblation of the bread and 
wine. Ile then turns to the people, and exhorts 
them to pray to God, that the saerifice whieh is go- 
ing to be offered, may be acecptable in his sight; to 
which the people bow consent, and then the priest 
prays in a low tone of voice, only that at the end, 


he says aloud, per omnia secula, that is, “ for ever’ 


and ever;” after which he exhorts the people to lift 


up their hearts, as the hour of conseeration is at’ 


hand. ‘The words the priest is now to utter, are 
believed to be the most awful that cam be spoken by 
man. "They are to bring down the Lord God of 
heaven and earth upon the altar; and the people 
answer, that they are in a proper disposition for the 
solemnity. ‘The priest then addresses himself to 
God the Father m a short prayer, which is called 
the preface, and is followed by the words, “ holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord,” sung by the people. 

What follows the preface is called the canon, 
which begins thus, Te igitar, &e. “ We therefore 
huinbly beseech thee,O most merciful Father.” The 
priest after this, covers the host and chalice with his 
hands, a custom observed formerly both by the Jew- 
ish and heathen priests, who always laid their hands 
upon the victim before it was offered up. The 
priest makes the sign of the cross upon the host and 
chalice, and pronounces the words whereby Christ 
instituted and ordained the sacrament of the eucha- 
rist. 

After the priest has consecrated the: chalice, by 
pronouncing the words of our Saviour, “This is 


the cup of my blood, &e.” he lifts it up that the’ 


people may adore it, and, by their prayers, beg of 
God, the good effects of that sacrifice they are then 
offermg. He then raises his voice, and smiting his 
breast, begs God’s blessing on the congregation, and 
on himself, through the mediation of such saints as 
he mentions. He likewise implores the Divine 
Majesty, to grant both him and them a place in his 
‘kingdom, as Jesus Christ did grant to the penitent 
thicf on the cross. Having repeated the Lord’s 
prayer, the priest says a private one, to procure the 
favour of God, by the intercession of the blessed 
Virgin and the saints, and when he has done, he 
breaks the sacred host, and puts part of it into the 
chalice. ‘This being done, the priest und people 
sing In concert, the /gnus Dei, Kc. three times over, 
and each time the priest smites his breast, and then 
says a private prayer for the peace of the church. 
When that prayer is over, he kisses the altar and the 
instrument of peace, which is presented to him by 
the deacon. ‘The deacon receives it from him again, 
aud then it is sent round to all the congregation, 


with these words said to each particular person,— 
“ Peace be with you.” 

While the peace is kissing, the priest prepares him- 
self for the communion, by two sacred prayers ; and 
then in a low voice he says, “1 will eat of the ce- 
lestial bread;” and smiting his breast, adds these 
words, “ I am not worthy that thou shouldst enter 
my house, &c.” which are repeated three tintes.— 
He then partakes of the wafer, and uncovering the 
chalice, says, ** What shall 1 give unto the Lord for 
all the good things whieh he hath done unto me? f 
will take the cup of salvation, Xe.” He makes the 
sign of the cross with the chalice, saying, “ May the 
blood of our Jord Jesus Christ kcep my soul, Xc.” 
When the priest has received the communion, he 
administers it to the people; after which, they sing 
ananthem. After this, the priest putting wine into 
the chalice, in order to take what 1s called the ab- 
lution, repeats a short prayer, in which he begs of 
God, that this communion which to the outward 
senses appears 2 temporal remedy, may prove to the 
hearts of the faithful, the means to obtain a blessed 
eternity. Afterwards he causes wine and water to 
be poured out for the second ablution, and accom- 
panies this action with another short prayer, and 
then salutes the congregation. 

The priest then sings the post communion, in 
which he is accompanied by the people ; and im this 
action he salutes the congregation, as an emblema- 
tical representation of onr Saviour’s saluting his 
mother and his diseiples after his resurrection. 

The congregation is then dismissed with these 
words, Ita missa est; that is, “ depart, the mass is 
finished.” To which the people answer, ‘‘ God be 
thanked.” Lastly, the people receive the benedic- 
tion from the priest who officiates, or from the bi- 
shop if he is present, which is seldom the case, unless 
it happens in a cathedral church. What is here 
recited is the common form of mass in all popish 
churches and chapels; or what may be properly 
called the common public divine service of the 
church of Rome. But there are other masses, of 
which we shall give an account in the most regular 
order, and these are such as are only performed on 
the most solemn occasion, as will appear hereafter. 


Of Episcopal Mass, Solemn Mass, &c. 


When there is to he a solemn mass, and a bishop 
is to officiate, he is attended to the church by the 
canons and all the other officers, who wait npon him 
in state and grandeur at his palace; but if the palace 
happens to be at a great distance from the church, 
then the canons meet his Lordship in solemn proces- 
sion, as soon as he comes within sight. When he 
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comes near the church, the bells are set a ringing, 
to give notice to the people of his coming, and the 
rioinent he sets his foot within the chureh door, 
the orgau begins to play. ‘The master of the cere- 
monies gives the sprinkler to the chief canon, who 
presents it to the bishop, and his lordship sprinkles 
himeelf, and then the canons with it, m the name of 
the ever-blessed Trinity, and then goes and says a 
prayer before the altar, on which stands a desk pre- 
pared for receiving the hely sacrament. fle does 
the same at the high altar, and then retires to the 
vestry, in order to put on such robes as are used by 
those of his rank, when they say mass, and which 
is done ia the following manner: 

The sub-deacon goes to a little closet contiguous 
to the altar, and takes from thence the episcopal 
sandals and stockings, which he elevates and presents 
to the bishop. Then he kneels down, and pulis off 
his lordship’s shoes and stockings, ae during this, 
part of the ceremony, is surrounded by seven or 

eight church officers, all kneeling in the most hum- 
ble posture. The bishop then washes his hands, and 
two assistant deacons putt on his saered robes. ‘The 
chief deacon having saluted the bishop, kisses the 
erncifix, and puts ‘it round the prelate’s neck, sets 
the mitre on his head, and presents hun with tbe 
pastoral rmg, and the sacred glove, each of which he 
marks with the sign of the eross, and kisses it. 

The bishop being thus dressed in his robes, his 
clergy range themselves about him in order, and two 
deacons place themselves on each ‘side of him, at- 
tended by.another deacon and a sub-deacon. Then 
the incense-bearer appears with bis censer, and the 
bishop blesses the incense. After tlus the bishop 
Kisses the cross upon the high altar, and then walks 
in procession to the altar where he is to celebrate 
mass. The incense-bearer walks before him follow- 
ed by a priest with the cross, who is attended by 
two of the‘offieers belonging to the church, carrying 
lighted tapers in their erty "These are followed 
by the whole body of the clergy, and the sub-deacon 
who is to sing the epistle, carries before his breast 
ihe book of the New ‘Testament shut, in which is 
the bishop’s maniple. A deacon and priest march 
before the bishop, and his lordship, as a token of bu- 
inility, leans on two deacons’ assistants, holding his 
pastoral staff in his left hand, while his right hand 
is a little elevated, in order to bestow his blessing 
upon all such as desire it. 

The bishop being now arrived at the altar, salutes 
-his elergy with a low bow, and delivers his shep- 
herd’s crook to the sub-deacon, while one of the 
deacons takes off his mitre. Then the bishop, with 
his clergy, makes a profound bow to the cross, after 
which all the clergy, except the sub-deacon, the in- 
cense-bearer, two deacons’ assistants and one assistant 
priest, with the bishop, retire. ‘The incensc-bearer 
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having perfumed the altar, the bishop begins the maas, 
and the choir sing the w ords as he repeats them.— 
At the end of the confession, the sub-deacon takes 
the mauiple out of the book of the New Testament, 
kisses it, and presents it to the bishop, who likewise 
kisses'it, and puts it upon his left arm, while the 
canons all j join in repeating several prayers. 

‘The incense-bearer delivers the censer to the sth- 
deacon, who gives it to the bishop, and his lordship 
bestows, his spiritual benediction upon it. ‘The 
assistant priest then perfumes the altar, gives it back 
to the sul-deacon, takes the bishop’s mitre from aa- 
other deacon, and goes to the epistle side of the altar, 
where be is thrice. perttuned by another deacon. 

This part of the ceremony being over, the bishon 
kisses the cross, and taking the crosier in his left 
hand, walks towards his throne. There he lays aside 
his mitre, and making the sign of the cross, from 
the forehead down to the breast, he reads the introit, 
or entrance, out of the mass Book, which the ussist- 
ant priest hoids to him, avhile another priest holds a 
wax taper in his hand to give light to his lordship. 
Two deacons’ assistants point “with their fingers 
where he is to read, then all sing the Kyrie Eleison 

together ; after whieh ithe bishop puts on his initre, 

and birds around hia-the gremial, which is a sort of 
consecrated apron. ‘Thus dressed, he sits down on 
his throne, and two deacons’ assistants sit on each 
side of him, attended by a priest, who sits on a stool. 
When the choir has finished the Kyrie Eleison, the 
bishop, with his attendants, stand up, and turning 
towards the altar, gives ont the hymn Gloria in 
Evcelsis, in an audible voice, which is again sung by 
the choir. 

Next follows a sort of procession, in which the 

master of the ceremony walks first, and after hin 
the incense-bearer, attended by sever al other officers, 
such as light-bearers holding wax tapers. Next fol- 
lows a deacon, with his hands folded us if he was 
at his prayers, and the deacon comes next holding 
the New Testament to his breast. Passing before 
the altar, they kneel down and salute it, aud when 
they are arrived at the place for reading the gospel, 
the deacon, who then stands between the two taper- 
bearers, turns to the right side of the altar, opens the 
book and begins the lesson out of the gospel. When 
the deacon says, Domius | obiscaum, i. ¢. the Lord 
be with you, the bishop rises and lays aside his nitie 
and his gremial; and when he comes to these words, 
“ Here beginneth the holy gospel,” he makes the 

sisn of the cross, and to conclude, blesses himself 
with another cross, after whieh the bishop takes up 
his crosier, then makes the sign of the cross again, 
and all his attendants follow his exainple. ‘The gos- 
pel being read, he who officiates, kisses the book, 

incenses the bishop, and all of them return in the 
sane order they came, 
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Tn the next place the bishop preaches, or one of 
Jus canons, who is assistant, perforins that service 
for him, and after sermon, the deacon who sting the 
gospel, goes to the left hand of the bishop, and 
leaning a little forward, repeats the prayer called the 
Confiteor, or confession. ‘This confession being 
over, the assistant priest publishes the indulgences, 
and the bishop gives the absolution; butif there is 
no sermon they go on from the gospel to the creed, 
which is repeated and sung in the same manner as 
the other parts ef the service. The offertory follows 
the creed, and the bishop reads it standing with his 
head uncovered, when he has done he returns to his 
seat and puts ou his mitre, while one deacon takes 
off Ins pastoral ring, and another his gloves, anda 
layman of some eminence presents him witha bason 
to wash his hands. The arch-deacon presents hin 
with a itupkin, and then his lordship goes up again 
to'the altar, supported by the two assistant deacons. 
"Fhe sub-deacotr attended by two of the church offi- 
cers, puts on his shoulder the veil which covered the 
sacred vessels, in'such a manner, that it hangs a little 
lower on the right side than on the left, and then 
with his téft band he takes the chalice in which are 
two hosts: 

The right hand leans gently over the veil, the 
largest side of which is made use of to cover the 
chalice; and an‘ officer follows the sub-deacon to the 
altar, with wine and water. The assistant priest, 
who is the master of the ceremonies, must take care 
that the bishop who ofticiates, shall follow exactly’ 
the rubric of the mass, so that he may with soime 
propriety be called a prompter; and'some of the at- 
tendants must stand on each side of the altar yith 
lighted tapers, in honour of the sacrament. When 
the bishop elevates the host, tlie assistant deacon on 
his risht hand holds up the lap of his garment; and 
he observes the same cereniony at the elevation of 
the chalice, while the’ attendants keep jierfuming the 
altar. 

‘Phe last part of the ceremonyconsistéin the assis: 
tant’s priest placiig himself at the bishop's right'Hand | 
while a deacon stands‘at'his left: ‘The priest kneels’ 
while the bishop says’a'short prayer, and'both risé” 
up and hiss the altar. Thebishop givés the! kiss of 
peace to the priest, who turns his right cheek to ré- 
ceive it, after wiiich ‘ tlie ‘priest coe’ round with’ the 
kiss of peace to all the! member¥' of the'choit. Such 
are the ceremonies observétt whet a bishop says" 
mass, which indeetseldony happehs: fdrin the Ro- 
man Catholi¢e cotmtries; the prélates’aré! more intent! 
in hunting after worldly’ prefemueiit, that in '‘promot- 
ing the spirititabinterckts DP iivse Who aFe committed’ 
to“their care: 
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The solenn Mass, celebrated by the Pope. 


_ Tris but seldom that the holy father of the Catho- 
lic church celebrates mass, but when he candescends 
to do so, it is attended with many ceremonies ; bnt 
there are different masses celebrated by the popes ; 
an account of which we shall endeavour to lay be- 
fore the reader; and first, of that which is more 
common on particular festivals, and generally per- 
formed in the chanel belonging to his holiness in the 
Vatican. : 

The pope approaches the altar, dressed in’ his 
ponoficul robes, with a cardinal deacon to takhé off 
lus mitre, and an auditor of the rota te receive It. 
On the right hand stands another cardinal deacon, 
who takes off his hat, and while the holy father is 
at prayer, the cardinal who says mass approachies 
and reads the confession. ‘Fhe eardinal deacons oi’ 


’ the right and left of his holiness, extend the strings 


of his mitre. And both of them as they lead the 
pope to his throne, hol! up part of his robe. Every 
time his holiness lifts up his eyes Ina praying posture 
the cardinal deacon on his left hand holds up part of 
his robe; but when he lifts up his hands, then the 
cardinal deacon on the right assists the other. The 
pope first pays his respects to the crucifix, on the 
altar, and then to the cardinal who is to officiate. 
All the cardinals present being in their respective 
places, they repeat a short prayer upon their knees, 
and then rising up, contime standing till the whole 
body of the people have assembled in the chapel and 
his holiness is seated on his throne. The cardinals 
salute the pope with a low bow, but'the people kneel 
in order to reccive his benedittion, which he alever 
fails to give then). 

His ‘holiness being thus seatéd on his throne,’ the 
cardinals rise up from theif respective seats) and 20, 
with their cowls trailing after them, to salute the 
altar, which they’ consider as’ the’ throtie, of Jesus 
Cluist. In the next place’ they salute the pope as 
his vicar, and hiss hishaud. In their retreat down 
the steps of the altar, they salute the pope a second 
time; and after that, all the princes and foreien am- 
bassadors who happen td be: present. Having re- 
turned to their seats, they stand’ bare-Headed, till 
their colleagues rave gone’through the same cere- 
mony; but while the dofnmdn atchibishops do 
the same, they’sit down on'théir'séats, and‘are co- 
vered. 

These are’ some of the’ cerémoniés observed ‘in the 


ehurch of Rome; but we shall now desctibe them 


more particularly, After the” fnus Dei’ is’ sang, 
his’ holiness goes‘td tie throu, and'the cardinal- 
deacon of the gospel stands in steh a manucr on the 
epistle side of the altar, with bis hantls closed toge- 
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ther, that he not only sees the sacrament, but the 
pope also going to his throne. When the pope is 
seated, the deacon takes the consecrated host upon 
the paten, covered with a veil; and turning to the 
people, elevates it three times successively : viz. 10 
the midcle, and at each end of the altar. After that 
he gives it to the sub-deacon, who carries it to his 
hohness. In the mean time, the same deacon takes 
the chalice in which is the consecrated wine, and 
having elevated it three times, as he did the host be- 
fore, carries it to the pope, who adores Jesus Christ 
in both kinds, as soon as they are presented to him ; 
which he performs by rising up and bowing his 
body. ' 

When the deacon and sub-deacon are come close 
to him, they place themselves, one at his right 
hand, and the other at his left. His holimess takes 
the large host which is upon the paten, and com- 
municates ; putting it into his mouth with his own 
hand: he then gives two small ones to the deacon 
and sub-deacon, who kneel and kiss his hands be- 
fore they receive them. The deacon continues stili 
to hold the chalice, till the assistant cardmal-bishop, 
dressed in lis robes, comes up to the pontifical 
throne, where the pope’s vestry keeper presents him 
with a golden pipe, one end whereof he dips into the 
chalice, and his holiness, at the same time, lays his 
haud on the other. He then inclines his head a 
little, in order to tpuch it with his lips, sucks up 
some part of the consecrated wine, leaving the rest 
to the deacon, who carries the chalice to the altar, 
and there sucks up some of the remaining wine, 
leaving the rest to the sub-deacon, who drinks it 
without the pipe, as also that which is poured out 
for the ablution of the chalice. 

In the mean time, the pope gives the kiss of peace 
to ail the cardinals, ambussadors, princes, and pre- 
lates, and sometimes to private persons who are 
desirous of receivmg it from him; after which he 
returns to the altar, and finishes the usual solem- 
nities, ra 
There is another solemn mass observed at Rome 
on Christmas day, when the pope officiates; and of 
this we shall give the following description : 

His hehness walks to the church, preceded by all 
the cardinals, princes, and prelates, wearing white 
mitres. ‘The incense-bearcr, with seven officers, 
called acolytes, each with a wax taper in his hand, 
walks before the cross-bearer; and a clerk of the 
chamber: before the incense-bearer, who holds a 
sword lifted up, with a cap upon it, which repre- 
sents the irrésistible power of the episcopal sword, 
which Christ’s vicar inherits from the apostle St. 
Paul, in order to set Christians free from the bon- 
dage of the devil. The persons who compose the 
remainder of the procession are the same with those 
who walk on all similar occasions; but should the 


‘ings and his sandals. 
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emperor happen to be at Rome at this time, he is 
obliged to carry the train of the pope’s mantle; two 
cardmuls hold up the other end of it, and his holi- 
ness walks in the most stately and majestic manner, 
under a canopy supported by eight gentlemen of the 
first rank; nay, if the sons of kings were present at 
this solemn procession, they could at.most but walk 
with the first cardinal-priest: so tenacious is the 
church of Rome of what she considers her privi- 
leges. 

When the pope goes:into the church, he passes 
on to a chapel, w here he changes his robes, and 
then sits down. ‘The cardinals bow to him, and 
kiss the skirts of his robes on the right sidé; then 
come the other prelates in order, aud kneeling be- 


. fore him, kiss his right knee, whilst the Latin aud 


Greek deacons, who assist his holiness, stand in 
readiness ut the altar: after some anthems are sung, 


‘a vestry keeper puts on the arms of the Latm sub- 


deacon a small napkin, containing the pope’s stock- 
The sub-deacon carries alto- 
gether to the ‘pope, with his hands held up to his 
eyes, and the acolytes follow and stand round the 
pope, whilst the sub-deacon and a gentleman of the~ 
privy chamber, get under his holiness’s rope! to put 
on his stockings and his sandals. 

While the sub- deacon is putting them on, tlie as- 
sistant bishops who are present at the ceremony, 
hold before his holiness a book and a wax taper, 
and the pope with his assistant deacons, sing an an- 
them anda psalm in the most devout manner. It’ 
is remarkable, that whenever the pope says mass, 
the assistant sub-deacons take off and put on his 
mitre at least a dozen times. A bishop kneels down 
with the mass book spread open on his head, that 
his holiness may read the offices for the day, and an 
assistant supports the book with one hand, and holds 
in the other a lighted taper; when the pope is seated 
again and presented with water to wash him, four 


“noblemen of the first rank wait upon this servant 


of the servants of God, as he stiles himself; and 
princes, kings, and even the emperor must submit to 
this, if durmg the ceremony they should happen to 
be at Rome. Whilst the ceremony is performing, 
the people kneel, but the prelates stand up bare- 
headed. mt 
The pope having washed the deacon and ‘sub: 
deacon, is assisted by them in pulling off his robes 
and putting on others, all which he devoutly kisses, 
The pontifical ring is put on his finger, and his hol 
ness thus equipped, and followed by two auditors 
holding up his robes, proceeds to the first step of 
the altar, where he repeats the confession. ‘The 
three youngest cardinals advance to kiss. the -holy 


; father’s mouth and breast, and while he receives 


their compliments, the sitb- -dgacon, who stands be- 
hind HO, puts his hands on his shoulders to support 
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him; all which ceremonies are considercd by the 
people, as essentiaily necessary to salvation; so trne 
1s the aacient saying, “that mien may be led to be- 
heve cuy thing, while the eyes of the understanding 
are deceived.” 

Phe gospel deacon perfumes the pope, and the 
pope dves the sane to the altar, after which his ho- 
liness give the censer to the gospel-deacon, and 
going towards the middle of the altar, receives the 
hisses of the two gospel deacons and of the assistant 
deacons. In the next place he reads the introit, or 
entrance, with the Ayyrie eleison out of the mass 
book, which the assistant bishop holds on his head 
instead of a desk. His holiness being seated, they 
Jay the consecrated apron on his knees, and when 
he rises up they take itaway. The Latin and Greek 
sub-deacons sing the epistles in their respective lan- 
guages, which being finished, the two sub-deacons, 
with the master of the ceremonies, hiss the feet of 
the holy father, who reads the epistle and gradual in 
his turn, "here ts nothing particular in this tll the 
end of the erced, unless that seven acolytes, who 
each carry a lighted taper, surround the holy father, 
while he walks to read the gospel. ‘ 
* After the creed his holiness washes his hands 
again, anda vestry keeper brings out the clialice 
with the paten, on which there is a small gold 
spoon. ‘The sub-deacon covers the whole with a 
cloth of gold, andlays them on the altar on the 
cepistle side, after they have been first well wiped. 
‘Lhen the Latin deacon takes three hosts and lays 
them in proper order upon the paten, where they 
wait for his holiness, whose mitre is put on, and 
his ring and gloves taken off, and he washes his 
hands again after the offertory. As soon as he has 
alone washing, his ring is given him again, he goes 
np to the altar, the Latin gospel-deacon takes off 
his mitre, and two cardinal bishops, assistants to his 
holiness, sect the mass-book on the altar on the gos- 
pel side. One of the assistant bishops informs the 


pope what he is to say, and with his finger points: 


where he is to read. Of the three hosts which are 
nnconsecrated, the Latin gospel-deacon takes one, 
with which he touches the other two, and then 
gives it to the vestry keeper to eat. Fle takes a se- 
cond and touches the chalice and paten with it, and 
then gives it to the same vestry keeper, who eats it 
as he did the former, and also takes the wine and 
water which should be made use of for the mass. 
‘The third host the pope takes and consecrates, and 
this part of the ceremony being over, his holiness be- 
stows his indulgences among the people; who re- 


ceive them in the same sacred manner as if they had 


come from heaven. 
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The Masses for the Dead. 


ww 

Tr has often been taken notice of, that of all the 
sources of wealth to the Ronmush church, none 
comes up to, much less equals, that of masses for 
the dead. It is natural for people of all ranks to 
wish happiness to uttend the souls of their departed 
friends and relations; and Roman catholics being 
persuaded that their priests have a sovereign power 
to release the souls of the deceased from purgatory, 
we need not he surprised that the people, who are 
kept in a state of ignorance by desizning mem, should 
lay down their most valuable treasures at their fect. 

“very parish priest has his fees for saying masses 
for the dead, and these fees are exacted according to 
the circumstances of the survivors, but as in substance 
the words are the same, thoneh m particular instan- 
ces differing in some ceremomies; we shall here con- 
fine ourselves to an account of the most salenm, 
namely, that which is performed by the bishop for 
some extraordinary persons. 

This being a cerémony of a melancholy nature, 
all the decorations are removed from the altar, and 
six yellow wax candles are left burning, with a 
cross in the middle. ‘Iwo other wax tapers give 
light. to the Credence, a place where the erced is 
concealed, and this is covered with a yellow table 
cloth, without any other ornaments than what are 
absolutely necessary, such asa mass book, a holy 
water pot, asprinkler, and a black cloth for absolu- 
tion. The acolytes spread a black cloth upon the 
altar, and the bishop officiates in black robes. As 
soon as nniss is over, the bishop puts on a new set 
of black robes, and all the books are covered with 
black. The bishop has no crosier in his hand, no 
gloves on, nor sandals to his fcet. ‘The sub-deacons 
are not allowed to kiss each other, for kisses on all 
such occasions are absolutely forbidden. ‘They do 
not cross themselves, nor is the altar perfumed, as 
on other occasions. All these parts of the ceremo- 
ny being over, the bishop orders the deacons to 
grant a certain number of indulgences to those who 
will pray for the dead; and this 1s considered as one 
of the fundamental articles of religion i the Romish 
church. 

The sermon follows, and the pulpitis hung with 
black, and if it be a particular mass for any private 
family remarkable for their qualities, virtues, and 
honours, a flattermg panegyric is delivered, im which 
the orator displays, as far as he is able, all the 
powers of rhetoric; and endeavours to add new 
graces to the old worn-out encomiums, which in 


‘the early ages of the world were the result of clo- 


quence, and which flattery and dissimulation will 
never suffer to grow out of fashion, much less to 
die, 
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On such occasions, a temporary chapel is erected 
im the middle, or conspicuous part of the church, 
or near the monument of his ancestors. If the de- 
ceased is a priest, his head is turned towards the al- 
tar; but if a layman, his feet. The scrmon being 
over, they proceed to the absolution of the deceased, 
which is done im the following manner: part of the 
gospel of St. John being read, the person who 
officiates, with the deacon aud sub-deacon, return 
to the nnddle of the altar, from whence, after a pro- 
found bow, they go to the epistle side. When the 
sub-deacon comes to the bottom of the steps, he 
takes up the cross, and he and the deacon go toge- 
ther to the temporary chapel, where the corps of 
the deceased lie. ‘The meense-bearer, and he who 
carries the holy water, walk first: the sub-deagon 
follows, between the two. torch-bearers, with the 
cross; audiafter them come the choir, with yellow 
tapers in their hands. ‘The persou who aiticiates, 
with the deacon on his: left hand, walks last, and 
x0 one except himself is covered, unless they go out 
of the church, and then they are all covered. Being 
arrived.at the temporary chapel, the persons bearing 
the meense and holy water, place themselves at the 
end of the coffiir fronting the altar, but somewhat to 
the left side, and behind the person who officittes, 
who has the deacon on his right Laud, 

The sub-deacon who carries the cross, stands at 
the other end towards the gospel side, and when 
ahey are all placed, the person who ofticiates un- 
-covers himself, and taking the ritual ont of the dea- 


con's hands, begins the absolution of the deceased * 


by a prayer, the first words of which are, “ Unter 
nat into judgment, &c.” After this he walks round 
the. coflin, sprinkling it with holy water, perfuming 
it on both sides, and making a great number of 
profound bows. When he has pertormed the great 
work of:absolution, he says the Lord’s prayer, and 
thereupon turns to the cross, and’ repeats several 
other prayers out of the ritual. Lastly, he makes 
the sign of the cross on the coffin, aud repeats the 
words, “ Let him rest in peace.” The whole being 
over, the person officiating, with his attendants, 
return in the same manner they came. 

When a bishop dies, the ceremonies observed in 
saymg mass for the repose of his soul are more 
pompous than what: we have already mentioned. 
“Phe body.is brought into the temporary: chapel, in 


the same manner as already described, and four’ 


bishops place themselves, at the four sides. The 
youngest goes to the right of the deceased’s feet, 
the second to the left, towards his head; the third 
to the left of his feet, and the fourth to the: right of 
‘his head. The person who is to officiate, sits ina 
chair, having two persons behind bim, holding the 
ancense and holy water. ‘The deceased thus snr- 
sounded by five bishops, is no longer exposed to the 
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malice of the devil, who, in his happy situation 
dares not attack him. ‘The bishop who celebrates, 
vives the absolution; after which the first of the 
four bishops placed at the corners, sprinkles and 
perfumes the coffin on each side three times. The 
requiem, or may be, rest in peace, is then sung, 
after which the second bishop walks round and 
sprinkles in his turn, repeating a few prayers, and 
he ts followed by the others in the same manner. 

It sometimes lappens that there are sams of 
money left to: churches for the priests to repeat these 
ceremonies aimually, and on such occasions they 
have, imstead of the real body of the deceased, only 
the figure of one. Nay, it frequently happens, 
especially where families.are much attached to de- 
votion, that sums: of money are left to difforent 
churches for the above purpose of saying mays: for 
the repose of the dead. But when the relations: of 
the deceased are not able to pay for all these honours, 
then the acclytes, or church officers, spread a black 
cloth: before the middle of the altar, and the priest 
with lis assistants, carrymg the mceuse and the holy: 
water, turns towards the aloth,, and sprmkles and 
perfumes it three times. 

When the pope, or any of the cardinals assist at 
masses for the dead at Rome, they are all dressed in: 
purple’; one of the -cardinals sings muss, and the 
pope sings the prayers for the repose of the dead.—- 
‘The first cardinal-priest gives the spriikling brish 
and incense to the holy father; but none of the car-- 
dinals pay him any homage at this ceremony. The’ 
whole heing over, the cardinals’ attend the pepe’ 
home, and then retire to their own houses. These 
ceremonies, however, in which the pope and cardi- 
nals‘are concerned, are only used for persons of the 
the highest rank, such as ihe cardinals: themselves, 
princes, and other great men. 


Of the devotion paid to the: Cross. 


Soon after the death of St. John, the last of the’ 
apostles, the primitive Christians began to takesome’ 
notice of: the cross; for they signed: every! person at’ 
baptism with it, and they prayer with’ their’ arts” 
folded like a‘ crosst These: ceremonies, however} . 
seem not to: have been carried any’ farther, till to- 
wards the middle of the fourth century, whew cliris 
tianity received the sanction of* the civil power, and! 
its priests: were: loadedawith honours. During the: 
reign’ of the emperor: Constantine: the: Great; hist 
mother Helena, a woman, supposed ‘to ‘have’ been a- 
courtezan, and ‘much addicted*to superstition, wens’ 
on a pilgrimage to the oly Land, where, according” 
to several ecclesiastical writers, she found the real 
cross upon which our Savionr suffered. Her son, - 


the emperor, ordered the figure of the cross to be 
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stamped on his coins, displayed on his standards, 
and pamited on his shiclds, helmets, and crown, but 
it iloes not appear that it was set up in churches till 
some years alter. 

"The great universal counci) held at Constantino- 
ple tow ards the close of the seventh century decreed, 
that Jesns Christ should be painted in a humian form 
upon the cross, iu order to represent, in the most 
lively mauner, to all Christians, the su%erings and 
death of Christ. Before this decree of the council 
of Constuitinople, Christ was represented under the 
form: of x lamb at the foot of the cross, and the Holy 
Ghost in the form of a dove. Sometimes a crown 
was set over the cross, to point out to the faithful, 
that a crown of everlasting glory will be their re- 
ward for their sufferings for the cross. A stag 
sometimes was paited at the foot of the cross, be- 
cause that creature has an enmity to serpents; and 
this was dose to represent Christ, who is the enemy 
of the devil, the serpent who deceived Eve. 

We are told that when Helena, or St. Helena, as 
she is ealled, found the real cross, it was quite eutire, 
and the inseription fresh upon it, which Pilate set 
np, viz. “ Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.”— 
We are uo where told what became of this original 
cross, but it appears evident, that there have been 

mieny pieces of crosses found since that time, all pre- 
tended to be equally geauine with that discovered by 
St. Helena. 

In the year 690, pope Sergins pretended that he 
‘had found a large piece of the cross, which is still 
preserved at Rome as a most precious relic; and in 
1492, the genuine mscription was found in a ’ chureh 
that was repairing in the same city, where it had 
been concealed mmaiy years on account of the trou- 
bles of the times. ‘Upon this occasion pope Alex- 
ander VI. issued a bull, promising a yearly pardon 
of all sins to those devout Christians, who should 
every year, on the last Sunday in Jannary, visit this 
church, where the inscription had been diseovered. 
A large part of the same inscription upon the cross 
is to be seen at Thoulonse, im the convent of the 
Benedictine Monks, and when exposed to public 
view, it is steeped in water, and the water being 
wiven to the sick, cures them of many disorders. 

But if these supposed or pretended pieces of the 
cross have been so much multiplied, so have many 
other things pertaining to it, particularly the nails, 
which although only four in number according to 
the Roman manner of crucifixion, yet, if we may 
believe the monks, they are now to be found in 
almost every monastery. ‘The imposition is too 
-glaring and too barefaced to be swallowed down by 
any man ef common understauding, which induced 
the late pope Ganganelli to say; that if all the relies 
of the samts to be met with in "the conveuts were 
genuine, then they must liave been monsters indeed. 


It is the same with the cross and the nails which 
fastened our Saviour to it, for, were they all gennine, 
he must have beeu crucified above a hundred times, 
and at each time above a limdred nails struck through 
his body, all which are contrary to the iucthods used 
by the Ge mans, and jnconsistent with what we have 
related in sacred seripture, and in ccelesiastical his- 
tory. 

Vhat there shonld remain no manner of uncertain- 
ty coneerniug the cross that was found by Helena, 
being that on which our Saviour suffered, we are told 
that two others were found along with it. These, say 
the ecclesiastieal writers, where the crosses on which 
the thieves suffered who were crucifiedl along with 
Christ. At first it was difficalt to distinguish our Sa- 
viour’s cross from either of the others; but after 
some consideration, this matter was cleared up in the 
following manner: 

St. Macarius, a bishop who attended Helena in 
her journey, desired all the peaple to join with him 
in prayer to God, that he would direct them which 
was the true cross; they did so, and their prayers 
were heard. A woman scemingly at the point of 
death, was brought to the crosses ‘of the two thieves, 
both which she touched but without any etlect. 
After this, she was brought to our Saviour’s, and no 
sooner had she touched it, than her disorder was re- 
moved. This miracle renioved a!l manner of doubt, 
concerning the validity of the cross, and it was 
brought in triumph to Jerusalem. In memory of 
this remarkable ev ent, a solemn festival was institat- 
ed by pope Gregory the Great, im the sixth century 
and itis observed thronghout all Ronan Catholic 
countries on the third day of May. 

There is another festival observed in honour of 
the cross, on the fourteenth day of September, oecs- 
sioned by the following event: In the reign of 
Heraclitus, the Greek emperor, Cosroes, king of 
Persia, plundered Jerusalem, aud took away that 
part of the cross, which [Helena had left there, and 
sent it under a strong guard to his own country, it 
being considered by him and his soldiers, as the God 
of the Christians. After several battles, in all which 
the Persians were defeated, Heraclitus lind the good 
fortune to recover the cross, aud carried it to Jernsa- 
lem. ‘This pious prince Jaid aside his nuperial robes, 
in order to humble himself before it: and after he 
had taken them off, he laid the cross upen his shoul- 
ders, that he might carry it in the greater splendour 
and solemnity to ) Mount Calvary, froni whence it 
had been taken. Many° miracles were said to have 
been wronght on this memorable occasion, and the 
festival in memory of it, 1s ealled the Exaltation of 
the Cross. Paris beasts to have a piece of the 
cross, which they shew to strangers, and they keep 
a festival in memory of it on the first Suuday im 
August. 
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In making the sign of the cross, the priest is to 
lay his left hand stretched open upon his breast, and 
to take care that it touch no part upon which the 
sign of the cross is to be made; and he is likewise to 
keep the fingers of that hand close together. ‘The 
fingers of the right hand, which are appropriated for 
making the sign, must be disposed in the same man- 
ner as those of the left. He must stand with his 
head erect and his hands straight, the fingers not 
being so much as bent. ‘The sign must begin at the 
forehead, and so descend upon the breast, from 
whence he is to proceed from the left shoulder to the 
right. 

They have crosses of all sizes in the church of 
Rome, and they are consecrated in the following 
manner: ‘The bishop of the diocese dresses himself 
in his robes and mitre, with his crosier in his hand, 
and surrounded by his clergy, he presents hunself 
before the cross, and delivers a discourse or sermon 
upon the excellency of it, there being three tapers 
burning at the foot of it, and then he takes off his 
mitre and repeats a prayer. 

The Litanies are next sung, and after them there 
is an anthem, which being over, the bishop sprinkles 
the cross with holy water, and perfumes it with 
frankincense. If the cross is not above his reach, 
he sets lighted candles upon each arm of it; but if 
it is beyond his reach, then a ladder is brought him 
to mount on. The whole of this ceremony con- 
cludes with an exhortation to the people, aud several 
psalms and prayers. ; 

Besides such crosses as we have already mentioned, 
there are some of amore celebrated nature, and to 
which greater honours are paid. At Loretto in 


« Jtaly, where the Roman Catholics believe there is a 


cottage in which the Virgin Mary died, there is a 
famous crucifix, celebrated for working a vast variety 
of miracles, and is said to haye been used by the 
Virgin herself, because the angels brought it along 
with the cottage from the Holy Land to Dalmatia, 
and from thence to Italy. Ina nunnery at Ghent, in 
Flanders there is a crucifix, with its mouth always 
open, the reason of which is this! One day during 
the carnival, a nun being hindered from joining with 
the rest in an entertainment, made her complaint to 
ihe crucifix, which spoke to her, and told her not 
to be displeased, for she would be married to it. 
The nun died the next day, and ever since, the 
mouth of the image on the crucifix has continued 
open. There is at Trent, a crucifix, with which when 
the council was sitting there, approved of all their 
acts with an audible voice; and this is believed as real 
matter of fact, by the Roman Catholics. 

There is in Bavaria, a remarkable crucifix, of 
which the following story is related by the priests, 
and believed by the people. One day a stag being 
hunted, happened to set his foot on a crucifix ;. which 
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had such an effect on him, that he stood still and 
would not move, nor had the dogs any power to 
touch him. In memory of this, a convent was built 
at the village of Pallingen, which drew a vast num- 
ber of people to the place; so that the emperor 
Charles the Great, in whose reign this happened, 
granted the village the privilege of holding a fair.— 
‘This gave great offence to the mhabitants of a vil- 
lage called Weilhaum, who made interest with the 
emperor to get the fair removed; but the crucifix 
was so much offended with what had been done, 
that it set fire to, and consumed to ashies, the little 
town of Weilhaum. 

There is at Cologne, a crucifix with a peruke on 
the head of the image, which they say is of great 
antiquity, which seems rather improbable, because 
perukes are of a modern invention, But what is 
remarkable in this crucifix is, that although the de- 
votees who visit the place never go away withont a 
few of the hairs, yet they are never diminished. 

It is needless to say any thing more, concerning 
the amazing numbers of crucifixes used by the Ro- 
man Catholics, whether in churches, on the high- 
ways, in the market places, in private houses, and 
indeed in almost every place. All power and virtue 
are believed to rest in them; for the Roman Catholics 
tellus, thatsome of them have shed tears, others 
sweated blood; while some have discovered sacrilege 
and struck the malefactor either dead, lame, or blind. 
Some have restored the dead to life, and others 
health to the diseased; and all have distinguished 
themselves for something of a miraculous nature. 
The Roman Catholics must not be without crucifixes 
in their houses, and Mr. Keysler, in his travels over 
the Alps, tells us, that if a peson should be found 
dead, which often happens, on account of the vast 
number of precipices, they search his pockets, and if 
he has neither a crucifix, nor beads, he is denied 
Christian burial; the people taking it for granted 
that he is a heretic. 


Of some other remarkable Ceremonies in the 
Church of Rome. 


By the decrees of the council of Trent, no images 
are to be set up inchurches, till they are first conse- 
crated by the bishop of the diocese; and the cere- 
mony is much the same as that used at the benedic- 
tion of across or crucifix. While the prayer is 
repeating by the bishop, he mentions the name of 
the saint whom the image represents, and after that 
the holy water is sprinkled over the image; bunt if it 
is an image of the Virgin Mary, it is sprinkled and 
perfumed three different times, and several psalms 
and anthems are sung, the whole ceremony being 
concluded, by the bishop’s making the sign of the 
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cross three times, in honour of the three persons in 
the holy and ever blessed ‘Trinity. [tis certain that 
the Roman Ca:holies believe these images capable of 
working miricles, for there is searce one to be met 
with to whieh the honour of this supernatural power 
has not Leen aseribed. These things are not ima- 
gined by ns, for we read of them 1 all the printed 
lives of these saints, who ave adored in the chureh 
of Rome. 

There is at Naples an image of Jesus Christ, 
which an imptons wretch stabbed, and so sensible 
was it of pain, that it putits hand to the wound. 
The image of 5t. Catherine, at Sienna, has also dri- 
ven away devils, and wrought many other extraordi- 
nary miracles. ‘The imaze of the blessed Virgin at 
-Lucea, being once treated in a rude and indecent 
manner by a soldier, who threw stones at her, and 
had almost broken the head of the young Jesus 
which she held in her arms; she set the child on her 
other side, and he has ever since been so pleased with 
his situation, that he will net consent to change it ; 
although many devotees have offered to restore him 
again to the embraces of his mother. 

Another object of great devotion in the chureh of 
Rome, is the holy shroud in which Joseph of Arima- 
thea wrapped Christ’s body when he laid it in the 
tomb ; but cither fortunately or unfortunately, it hap- 
pens that there are more than one of these shrouds, 
and all adored in the same manner. The two most 
celebrated of these shrouds are one at Bezancon, and 
one at Turm. With respect to the first, we have 
the following account in writings of the most cele- 
brated Roman Catholie authors: 

On the festival of Easter, during matins, or 
morning prayers, three eanens walk, out of the 
chapel, where: the shroud is deposited, and sing as 
they go towards the high altar, “Who is he that 
shall remove the stone from the sepulehre.” At the 
same time, several boys dressed in the form of an- 
gels, meet them, and ask, whom seek ye?” to which 
they answer, “ Jesus of Nazareth?” whereupon the 
boys reply, “he is not here.” Then the chanter ad- 
dresses himself in the following words to the first of 
the three canons; “Tell us, O Mary! what thou 
hast seen in the way.” “I have seen, (says the canon) 
the sepulehre of Christ who liveth, and the glory of 
him who is raised from the dead.” The second 
adds, “I have seen the angels who are witnesses of 
the resurrection, [ have seen jhe holy shroud:” and 
at the same time shews it, along with the other 
clothes in which the body of Jesus was wrapped. 
The third eanon says, “Jesus Christ, our hope, is 
risen !” Phe choir confess the truth of our Saviour’s 
resurrection by singing, “It is much better to be- 
lieve the testimony of Mary, than the impostures of 
the Jews; we know that Christ is risen from the 
dead.” This act of devotion is finished by the Te 
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Deum, which is sung by the choir and the people 
in the most solemn manner. ‘This sacred shroud of 
Bezancon is famous for the many miraeles it has 


> wrought, for we are told that it has often restored 


the dead to life, it has given sight to the blind, and 
cured the most inveterate, and dangerous distem- 
pers. 

‘Nor is the shroud at Turm less famous than the 
other. It was brought from Jerusalem about the 
time of the crusades, because it did not chuse to 
remain ainong Mahometaus. It afterwards changed 
its situation several times, till at last it fixed on a 
chapel in the eathedral of ‘Turin, which is now called 
the chapel of the holy shroud. There it has wrought 
many miracles, such as restoring the dead to life, 
curing the lame and the blind, easting out devils, 
and such is its immaculate virtue, that although it 
is every day touched by pilgrims and devotees, yet 
it is never soiled, nor is there any necessity for wash- 
ing it. But notwithstanding all the virtues ascribed 
to these shrouds, yet there are many more, nor is 
there a country where the Roman Catholie religion 
is professed, but some of them are to be found. In 
what manner they could miiltiply into sueh nun 
bers, must be lett to the reader’s own judgment, for 
we do not consider ourselves obliged to- account for 
it. 

As the church of Rome 1s the most attached to 
ceremonies of any in the known world, that bears 
the name of Christians, so we find that every thing 
used im religious service is consecrated, ‘The robes 
worn by the priests, the cloth which covers the altar, 
the altar itself, the chureh, the church-yard, and m- 
deed every thing must be consecrated and blessed 
before they can be made any usé of. This opens a 
large field for elerieal privileges, emoluments and 
honours ;,and*it impresses upon the minds of the 
people that there is something more than human in 
the character of that man who can change the nature 
of manimate beings. 

The next ceremony to be attended to, is the ho- 
mily or sermon, which follows after the gospel, and 
consists of exhortations to the people, to continue 
stedfast in the faith, by avoiding heresies, and to per- 
form such duties as are incumbent on them to their 
fellow creatures. When the gospel is read, the priest 
who is to preach, goes to the bottom of the steps by 
the epistle side, and comes to the altar; he then 
takes off his robes and puts on his ‘cap, and kneels 
down on the last step of the altar, where he rey:cats 
a prayer, begging of God that he will be pleased to 
give his blessing to what he is about to perform. 
Before he begins the sermon, he bows to the erucitix, 
and makes the figure of the cross upon himself, 
Then he makes a low bow to the people, and at 
every time he repeats the names of Jesus or Mary, 
he takes off his cap. If the bishop is present, the 
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preacher is always uncovered, and after sermon he 
exposes the crucifix to the view of the people, It 
is remarkable, that all the Roman Catholics preach 
without notes, and they put on a great appearance 
of fervency in delivering their discourses ; which sel- 
dom fails to make ai impression on the minds of the 
hearers. As many of their sermons are preached in 
honour of their saints, so the accouuts of the mira- 
eles wrought by those persons are sure to furnish 
them with abundance of matter. Their attitudes 
and gestures often border on ridicule; but custom, 
long “sanetioned by a continual repetition, draws a 
veil over every thing. In a word, the sermons de- 
livered by the Roman Catholic priests, are in all 
respects suited to the nature of their devotions, and 
those who consider the one as a duty, must reap 
some benefit at last fram the other; for in all cases 
there must be a strong connection between both, 
otherwise the form of religion would be lost. 

Ttis a rule laid down in the canons of the church 
ef Rome, that all the altars should be made of stone, 


the intention being to represent Christ, who is the” 


foundation stone of the spiritual building, which is 
the church of the faithful. The table of it must 
be of one single stone, aud the body must either be 
supported by pillars, or tilled up with mason’s work. 
"Phere should be at least three steps to go.up to it, 
either of stone or brick, and covered with a carpet, 
and the clerk is to take care that a fine linen cloth 


be spread upon the altar. All this must be observed | 


with the greatest exactness in respect to the high 
altar, where the body of Christ is generally deposited, 
aud two clerks must adorn and take care of it, nor 
are they, on any zecount, to appreach it without 
surplices on. 

As soon as they approach it, they are to knecl 
down, adore the holy sacrament, and repeat some 


ejaculatory prayers; and, in particular, these rules | 


must be observed as often as the ornaments of the 
altars are changed. When they change the orna- 
ments, which is frequently done, the clerks are 
careful to sweep up the dust before they put on the 
ornaments for the day; and the cloth that covers the 
table must be sp adjusted as to form the shape of a 
cross, by two corners hauging down to the ground, 
and the other two not above half way. The whole 
must be blessed and crossed, and sprinkled with-holy 
water; and the same formalities are to be observed 
with respect to the tabernacle of the altar, and the 
box wherein the bost is laid. 
adorned with artificial or natural flowers, according 
.to the season of the year, and the dust must be swept 
off from the altar, once every day, ‘The tabernacle 
of the holy sacrament is fixed upon the altar, and i» 
adorned with silyer, gold, and all sorts of precious 
stones, having on each side tapers of fine white was, 


Altars are likewise — 
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which being kept constantly burning, serve greatly 
towards iHuminating the whole. 

The clerk, who attends the priest at inass, has a 
little bell, which he tinkles when the host is elevated, 
and this he does nine times, thrice when the priest 
kueels down, thrice when he holds wp the host, and 
thrice when he sets it on the altar: the same forma- 
litics must be used with respect to the chalice. Be- 
fore every altar there must be a ballustrade either of 
wood, marble, or iron, to keep the people from going 
too far; and on each side there must be a taper 
burning in a silver candlestick, if the parish is rich 
enough to purchase onc. They have likewise smali 
portable altars, which they remove from place te 
place, and in these are always deposited the relics 
of martyrs. With respect to the furniture of their 
altars, it consists of a vast variety of utensils; for 
is 2 maxim with them, that every ceremony is an 
act of worsbip. No layman is permitted to handie 
the sacred vessels, it is the privilege of the priests 
alone to handle them; this custom they have bor- 


_rowed either from the Jews or the heatzens, or from 


both. The chalices must be made either of gold or 
silver; and before they can be used, must be conse- 
crated by the bishop. ‘The paten, in which the sa- 
cred host is contained, must be made of the same 
metal as the chalice, and is generally about six or 
eight inches diameter. 

“The Pyx must be made of gold, or silver gilt 
within; and when the sacrament is consecrated, “by 
mixing wine with the host, it is put into it ; and it 
must be taken out once a week, lest it should be- 
come mouldy. A veil, in form of a tent, made of 
rich white stuff, must cover this precious repository 
of waters. "There must be a box of silver, gilt with- 
in, to carry the communion to the sick when it ts 
to go any considerable way: and it must be put into 
a silk purse, and hung about the neck in such places 
as are difficult of access. 

"There must be another box for the larger wafers, 
which are round; and this may be made of silver, 
tin, or pasteboard, hned with white taffety within, 
and adorned with rich silk without. A round lea- 
den plate must be put into the box, that the wafers 
may be ready; and these wafers must be kept in a 
place neither too moist nor too dry. A plate of silver 
i the form of the sun, is fixed opposite to the sacra- 
ment, on the altar; which, with the hght of the ta- 
pers, makes a most brilliant appearance. 

The incense which is made use of in the church 
must be of an odoriferous smell, and broken a little, 
before it is put.imto the censer, but not reduced to 
powder. 

The holy water pot onght to be made of silver, 
pewter, or tin; and the spriukler, either of the same, 
or wood, with hogs’ bristles, or wolves’ hair twisted 
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round it; and at theend there must be a hollow 
knob with holes, in which a small sponge must be 
enclosed. ‘There must be two vessels of pewter or 
earthenware, to hold water for the clerks to wash 
the chalice, and other things, belonging to the al- 
tar. 

The cloth which covers the altar must be of fine 
white linen, not too thin, nor stitched, and should be 
without lace, but if there is any lace, it must bevery 
narrow, and within two fingers breadth of the edge 
that comes forward. In that part where the priest 
most commonly kisses the altar, there must be a 
small cross wrought on the linen, with white silk or 
thread. . 

"The Pales, another utensil used at the altar, must 
be nade of the same linen as that already mentioned, 
and each must be blessed and consecrated, nor can 
any person below the degree of a sub-deacon be 
permitted to touch them. "These are used to repre- 
sent the grave clothes in which our Lord was wrap- 
ped when laid inthe sepulchre. They are believed 
to have many virtues in them, and they serve to 
point out a vast number of mysteries, which the 
Roman Catholics say, protestants have not faith to 
comprehend. 

These linen cloths are commonly called the cor- 
poreals, and a bag is made of the same materials to 
hold them, with several crosses sewed upon it.— 
These bags and purses are fastened by a button and 
loop, and on one of the outsides there is a cross em- 
broidered, of about three quarters of a span im 
length. ‘The veil of the Poa is made of silk, of 
the same colour as the rest of the decorations; and 
is about three spaus square, but there are no crosses, 
nor any figures whatever upon it. In large churches 
where the solemn mass is performed, the pricst must 
have veils of ten spans long, and striped with silk of 
four colours, viz. while, green, red, and purple, 
to hold the paten up with; bufiblack veils are-never 


made use of, not even at masses for the dead, nor: 


on Good Friday. There inust be veils or covers for 
the crosses in passion week, and these are made of 
camblet, or stuff of a purple colour; but without 
any figure, image, or cross upon them. 

In every church there ought to be a flag or stan- 
dard, about nine or ten spans long and six broad, 
of acolour suitable to the patron, and in the middle 
of it the figure of the patron should be represented 
in embroidery. This standard is by the canons or- 
dered to he of a satin damask, taffeta, or camblet 
lined with linen, with a border and a fringe round 
it, aud the pole must be about five feet long. With 
respect to the mass book, it is so well known, that 
we need not say much concerning it, only that so 
late as the tenth century, almost every church had 
its mass book or hturgy, and all these m some things 
siffered from each other. At present there are 


‘ 
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some difference between the liturgy used by the 
French church and that at Rome. ‘Vhe Roman Ca- 
tholics are fully persuaded that the mass book was 
written by St. Peter and given to lis successor St. 
Clement; but we shall leave the reader to judge 
how this can be reconciled with church history, 
which gives no account of mass books till the sixth 
century. ‘ ‘ 
Before a chureh can be erected, the bishop’s con- 
sent must first be had and obtained, and it belongs 
to him to fix the place, the extent of it, the revenucs 
and ministers belonging to it, the funds for lights 
and decorations, with all such other things as are 
necessary. le must hkewise fix the cross on the 
ground of the new intended church, and lay the first 
stone of it, or at least 1f he does it not m person, 
then he must appoint another to act under him. A 
wooden cross must be set where the altar is to stand, 
the day before the stone is to be laid, and likewise 
on the day following. A square stone is to be made 
choice of, which is to be the foundation stone of 
the sacred fabric, and if it happens to be at Rome, 


and the pope is inclined to perform the ceremony, 


he mnst have his rochet on, and other robes suitable 
to the solemnity of the oecasion; but an inferior 
bishop perfornis it in bis ordinary robes, holding the 
pastoral staff in his hand. 

‘Thus dressed, he must go to the ground intended 
for the new chureh, and there bless the salt and wa- 
ter, by repeating several prayers ; that for the salt is 
the following: “ May it be exoreised by the living 
God, and being so exorcised for the salvation of 
those who believe, may it preserve health of body 
and mind to all such as shall partake of it, and may 
it have sufficient influence to destroy the malice of 
satan.” After this, he blesses the water in the sanie 
mamner, and then puts the salt into the water in the 
form of across, repeating several prayers sultable to 
the occasion. An anthem is then sung, with the 


eighty-third psalm, im which all that are present 


join; and during this part of the cercmony, the bi- 
shop, or the person officiating for him, sprinkles 
the grouud with the salt and water. The psalm and 
anthem being ended, he turns himself towards the 
place which he has been sprinkling with holy water, 
and addresses himself to God ina prayer, tl.ro’ the 
mediation of that particular saint to whom the new 
church is to be dedicated and consecrated. 

He then takes off his mitre and blesses the 
foundation stone of the altar, repeating several 
prayers, and sprinkles it with the holy water. ‘Tle 
sprinkling bemg performed, he makes several times 
the sign of the cross, in the name of the Father, the 
Son, aud the Lloly Ghost, and it is done by marking 
the stone with a knife or chisel. A litany is then 
sung, after which the bishop rises up from kneeling 
on a carpet spread for him ou the ground, and turn- 
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iag towards the stone, repeats some more prayers. 


Another anthem is sung, and then the hundred and — 


twenty-fourth psalm; and to conclude, while the 
mason is fixing the stone, the bishop touches it with 
his hand, and says, “ thou slialt cleanse me with 
hysop.” 

This is the form observed in the dedication of an 
altar, but when the church is finished, there must 
be anather dedication of the whole fabric, before 
chvine service can be performed in it. A Sunday, 
or holiday, if passible, must be made choice of for 
that purpose, and the arch-deacon is to give notice 
of it to the people, that they may fast the eve be- 
fore. In the mean time the clergy prepare the relics 
which are to be deposited under the altar of the 
new church, and they are put into a neat decent 
vessel, together with three grams of incense ; to this 
are added a small slip of parchment, the year, the 
raonth, and the day on which the church was con- 
secrated, with the bishop’s name whe performs the 
ceremoiy, and the name of the samt to whom it is 
dedicated. ‘The vase in which the relics are depo- 
sited, must be sealed up and put m a very clean 
place, and two tapers must be kept burning before 
it. Before the dedication begins, three crosses of a 
considerable height mnst be painted on each of the 
walls of the church, aud over each of them must 
stand a wax candle of an ounce weight. The care 
of this ts left to the clerk or saerist, who is obiiged 
to have every thing properly prepared for the recep- 
tion,of the bishop who is to perform the ceremony. 

On the morning of the day appointed for the cerc- 
mony, the bishop appears in Ins pontifical robes, 
und orders twelve candles to be lighted. He then 
goes out of the church, and orders every one present 
to do the same, cxcept one deacon, who ts left be- 
hind, locked up and dressed in his robes. The bi- 
shop, with his attendants, goes to the place where 
the relics were put the day before, and begins the 
seven penitential psalms with a low voice, and an 
anthem, without litanics, and during the time they 
are repeating, he takes off his robes, and puts ou 
others. 

‘The remainder of the clergy present at the cere- 
nouy, are dressed in their robes, and after they 
have suag the psalm, the bishop, with his attend- 
ants, goes ta the chureh door, where he pulls off 
lis mitre, and begims an anthem, which is snceeed- 
ed by a prayer. He then leans upon a chair placed 
there ou a carpet for that purpose, whilst the litanies 
are singing. He blesses the holy water, and first 
sprinkles himself, after which he does the same to 
all present. He then puts on his mitre agai, and 
walks round the church, attended by the snb-dea- 
con carrying the cross, and the clerk with the holy 
water. As he goes along, he sprinkles the walls of 
the church in the uame of the blessed Trinity, and 


as he walks, his robe is held up by two train-bearers 
behind, while the clerk curries the holy water at 
such a proper distance, that the bishop 28) be able 
to dip the sprinkler mto it. 

Being returned to the place from arinee they set 
ont, and another anthem and psalm sung, the bishep, 
while present, repeats several prayers. ‘Tliese cere- 
monies are so numerous, that every person who 
joins in them must hold a ritual im his hand. Ano- 
ther prayer bemg repeated, the bishop strikes the 
door of the church with his pastoral staff, repeating 
aloud, “ Open the gates, that the King of glory may 
come in.” The deacon who remained locked up 
within, asks who this King of Glory is, to which 
‘the bishop answers, “That it is the Lord God Al- 
mighty, the God of Hosts,” Then all the people 
cry out, “ Open the doors,” while the bishop re- 
peats a prayer in Latin, to frighten away the devil. 

At length the door being opened, the bishop en- 
ters, attended by his ministers ouly ; for the people 
are not yet permitted to enter, except two or three 
masons, who are, to close the sepulchre where they 
relics are deposited, and cement the altar table with 
inortar. The bishop as he goes in says, “ Peace be 
in this house.” To which the deacon answers, 
“When thon shalt enter into it.” Whilst some 
words applicable to this wish ure smging, the bishop 
advances to the middle of the dhnrch, where he 
kneels down, and begins the Veni Creator Spiri- 
tus, with bis head tmncovered, and his face towards 
the high altar. Then one of the sub-deacons takes 
lime ashes, and scatters them on the pavement, in 
the form of a cross; pronouncing twice the name 
of the saint to whom the church is dedicated. ‘The 
same honours are.shewn to the saints whose relics 
are deposited m the church; because it is believed 
that many miracles will be wrought by them.— 
While this is domg, the peoole call out, “ We be- 
seech the to hear ns,” And along with the name of 
of God, they jom that of the titular saint, making 
several times the sign of ihe cross. The bishop 
makes the sign of the €rossithree times upon the al- 
tar, after which he repeats some prayers, and an an- 
them is sung, with the song of Zachariah. Duiting 
this part of the ceremony the bishop puts on his mi- 
tre, and with his croster draws upon the ashes a dou- 
ble alphabet in capitals. 

The next thing to be attended to, is the second 
dedication of the altar, which is dene on the same 
day with that of the church. As soon as the bishop 
has made the double alphabet with his crosier, he 
takes off his mitre, and turning to the high altar, 
repeats an anthem, which is sung by the choir. 
This is done three times, and each time they raise 
their voices a note higher, while the bishop blesses 
the salt and water, with the ashes and wine. When 
he blesses the ashes, he prays that God would send 
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his angel to consecrate them, that they may become 
a wholesome remedy to all such as shall call upon 
the sacred name of God, aud confess theirmanitold 
sins aud transgressions; and that they who, whilst 
they are calling on his name, shall sprinkle them- 
selves with the ashes for the expiation of their sins, 
may obtain health of body, aud salvation of iNew 
precious and immortal souls, 

After this prayer the bishop takes the salt and 
mingles it with the ashes in the form of a cross. A 
handful of this composition he throws into the wa- 
ter, blessing it three times; and then be blesses the 
wine and mingles it with water, He delivers a 
discourse to the people on the virtues of things con- 
secrated for the service of God, but this does not 
end the whole of the ceremony, there being still se- 
veral other parts remating. 

From the altar the bishop proceeds a second time 
to the church door, and with his pastoral staff 
crosses it at the top and bottom, repeating a prayer 
to God, that the stgn of the cross may prove vin; 
cible, and be the means of driving away devils; and 
he likewise prays, that such as visit this church may 
be blessed, and abound in all manner of gocd things, 
prosperity in time, aud happiness in eternity. He 
then returns to the place where he consecrated the 
holy water, and looking towards the high altar, un- 
covered, exhorts the people to beg of God to bless 
and keep this place, by the aspersion of water min- 
gled with wine, salt, and ashes, through the merits 
of Jesus Christ. An anthemis then sung by the 
choir, and at the beginning of it, the bishop stand- 
img before the altar, dips the thumb of his right 
hand into the water that had been cousecrated before, 
and makes the siza of the cross on the middle of the 
altar table, consecrating it in honour of God Al- 
mighty, of the blessed Vi irgm Mary, and of all the 
saints ; in commemoration of the saint to whom it 
is dedicated, in the name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Besides the cress in the 
iniddje, he makes one at each corner, two at the 

cpistle side, and two at the gospel side; after which 
he repeats a prayer, and walks seven ‘times round 
the altar, sprinkling it with holy water. 

This part of the ceremony conchides by the bi- 
shop’s passing behind the altar, and from thence 
walking round the inside of the church a second 
time, sprinkling the bottom of the walls with holy 
water. He then sprinkles the imiddle of the pave- 
ment before the altar, and from thenee proceeds to 
the great gate, and continnes the ceremony cross- 
ways, from one end of the wall to the other. [le 
turns his face to the four quarters of the world, and 
then turning towarils the great gate, repeats a prayer, 
Jayme his hands upon his breast, ‘and pouring holy 
water upon the cemeut of the stoues, under which 
the relics are deposited. 
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The nest part of this eeremony consists in the 
procession of the relies, which proceeds i the fol- 
lowing order: The bishop, with his clergy, preceded 
by the cross, carried by a sub-deacon between two 
toreh-bearers, go and fetch the velics with much 
ceremony. ‘he chrisin is carried to the entrance 
of the church, and at going inte the tent where the 
relics are deposited, an anthem i is sung, together with 
the muety-fourth psalm. “the bishop having re- 
peated several prayers, the procession begins a se- 
cond time, and is conducted as follows: 

‘The cross-bearers march first, with wax tapers mn 
their hands, and the clerey follow them, singing as 
they go along.  ]chind them march several priests, 
bearing the relics on a Jitter, with the incense-bearer 
by the side of it, who takes care to perfume the relies 
as they pass along. ‘There are several wax candles 
carried on each side, and behind the relics comes the 
bishop with his assistants, singing an authem, jn 
which they are joiued by the choir; after which the 
whole procession goes round the church, and the 
bishop makes an oration to the people ; which con- 
sists chiefly in celebratmg the charaeter of the saint 
to whom the church is dedicated: at the same time 
he exhorts them to treat the sacred edifice and the 
name of the saint with all becoming respect, and 
contribute cheerfully towards the support of the 
ministers who officiate in it. Lastly, the priests take 
the litter upon their shoulders, and enter the church 
in procession, followed by all the people present, 
while an anthem is sug in honour of the relics, and 
of the saints to whom they belong. The preces- 
sion, in the mean time, coutinues walking on: and 
when they are come to the altar, where the relics 
are to be. deposited, a great number of tapers are 
lighted up, and the choir sings an anthem, which is 
given out by the bishop. 

Before they are deposited in the sepulehre, the 
bishop touches the vessel with his mitre, and then 
seals up the relics, but he must take care that four 
signs of the cross be made on the four sides of the 
sepulchre, cach in the name of the three persons in 
the ever-blessed Trinity. fe then deposits the ves- 
sel containing the relics, in the sepuichre, with every 
mark of respect and adoration, in order to make a 
more lasting impression on the minds of the people. 
All this time the choir sings, aud continues till the 
bishop has Jaid a stove on the mouth of the sepnichre 
which contains the relics, when he dips his thumb 
in the sacred oil, and makes thé sign of the cross 
upon it. "Phe masons conelude this part by closing 
up the sepulckre, so that the relics cannot ‘be after- 
wards exposed to public view without the consent of 
the bishop. This, however, is not the case univer- 
sally, because in some churches they are permitted. 
to shew the relics of saints; and the author of this, 
has been shewn some of avery extraordiuary nature ; 
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nay, he has seen three or four of the same, at as 
many different places, and each of them are looked 
upon by the people as genuine. 

The stone being fixed, blessed and signed with the 
cross, the altar must be ineensed, which the bishop 
performs, by making the sign of the cross and pour- 
ing the ineence upon it, beginning at the right hand, 
and going round; during which time the choir sings 
an anthem suitable to the occasion. 

After it is ineensed, the bishop repeats a prayer, 
while his assistants rub the table of the altar with a 
very clean cloth. The table must be in_ the form 
of a eross, and the bishop must incense all the four 
sides. 

The bishop then makes five crosses with the sa- 
ered oil, and incense the whole again, while the 
anthem is sung by the ehoir, and that is followed 
by another’ anthem. 'T'welve erossés are made upon 
the walls of that part of the ehureh next to the altar 
and these being incensed, the bishop returns again to 
the altar, and having repeated another prayer, gives 
out an anthem which is sung by the ehoir. 

He again makes five signs of the eross upon the 
altar, and kneeling down, prays that all trae Chris- 
tians that eome to the altar, may be protected from 
the snares laid for them by the devil. At Rome, on 
Thursdays and Fridays in Passion Week, the altars 
are stripped of their ornaments, and washed with 
wineand water; but this seems rather to be a custom 
peculiar to the place, than an established ceremony, 
beeause we do not find it attended to in other coun- 
tries, where the Roman Catholic religion is pro- 
fessed. 

Such is the manner in which the peeple in Roman 
Catholie countries, dedicate and .conscerate their 
churches, and to those who peruse this impartial ae- 
count with the -least degree of attention, it will ap- 
pear that the ceremonies ere equally heavy and 
burthensome with thosein the law of Moses. It 
may be added here, that although the deists pretend 
to ridieule even the decent and imnocent ceremonies 
used by the protestants, vet Mr. Flume, oné of their 
greatest writers, betrays his cause, in telling us that 
the ceremonies in the chureh of Rome are the svle 
support.of the Christian religion. 


Fes es] 


Of particular Customs relating to Devotion in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


“Un per this head the first thing to be taken notiee 
.of, is, the benediction of the Agnus Deis’, which is 
always performed durimg the first year of the new 
pope’s reign, and every seventh year afterwards. 
These Agnus Deis’ are made of white wax, in an 
oval form, and upon eaeh of them is the figure of 
Jesus Christ, in the form of alamb; the meanuisg of 
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the word itself being the Lamb of God. This piece 
of devotion is mueh esteemed by the devotees of the 
ehureh of Rome, and the preparing of the Agnus 
Deis’, cuts out much employment for such of the 
pope’s ehaplains as act under his chamberlain of the 
household. The wax of whieh they are made, is 
taken from the remains of the candles used on ‘the 
‘preceeding Easter; but as that is not always sufficient 
to answer the end, they are allowed more out of the 
apostolieal chamber. 

The ceremony is performed on Easter Tuesday in 
the following manner. The popes ehief saeristan 
blesses the water, and then the pope, dressed in his 
robes, blesses jt a second time. ‘Ihis water is put 
into a large silver bason, aud the pope repeats a 
prayer, begging. that God would give his blessing 
to the water “appointed to eleanse sinners from their 
impurities. After this, he takes some balm, and 
pours it mto the avater, adding thereto the holy oil, 
whieh he likewise pours in, m the form of a eross. 
During the ceremony, he offers up several prayers 
to God, and then turning to the Angus Deis’, blesses 
and ineences them, imploring God to grant them 
all the virtues generally ascribed to them. After 
this follow several other prayers, and then his holi- 
ness sits down in an easy ehair prepared for him, 
with a napkin girt round him in the form of an apron, 
and his mitre on. ‘Phe gentlemen of his elamber 
present him with the Agnus Deis’, in silver basons, 
one after another, and the pope throws them into 
the holy water. The eardinals in their linen robes 
takes them out with spoons made for that purpose, 
and afterwards lay them ona table eovered with a 
clean white cloth, and then wipe them with a napkin, 
which they wear in the form of an apron, and the 
assistant prelates range them on a table, where they 
remain tll they are thoroughly dry. After this part 
of the ceremony, the holy father rises up, and in a 
prayer, addresses himself to the holy Ghost, beseech- 


“ing him to bless them, and then makes his applica- 


tion to Jesus Christ. After this they are again put 
into basons, and the holy father takes the cardinals 
along with him to dimmer. ‘The same ceremony is 
resumed on the Thursday following, and continued 
nil they are all blessed, whieh is on Friday, and dur- 


ing that time foreign ambassadors, and all sorts of 


strangers, then at Rome, are permitted to be present. 
On the Saturday following, mass is sung by a ear- 
dinal priest, at whieh his holiness assists, dressed in 
his robes, and as soon as the Agnus Dei is sung, an 
apostolic sub-deaeon, dressed iu his robes, with the 
eross-bearer and two taper-bearers walking before 
him, goes to the pope’s sacristan, and takes from him 
a bason full .of those Agnus Deis’ ately blessed, and 
wraps them up in a party- -eoloured china eotton.— 
The sub-deacon is followed by a clerk of the eere- 
monies, with two chaplains in their surplices ; when - 
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they have come té the door of the chapel they all 
kneel, while the sub-deacon sings the following 
words, “Holy Father, these are the new lambs, who 
have sung their Hallelujahs to thee. They drank 
not long ago at the fountain of holy water; they are 
now very light, or very much enlightened, praise 
the Lord.” To which the eboir answers, “ God 
be praised, Hallelujah.” After this the sub-deacon 
advances towards the altar, and when he comes so 
near as to touch the rails, he again repeats the same 
words; and a third time when he approaches the 
throne of the holy father. 

Two anditors present the Agnus Deis’ to the two 
cardinal deacons’ assistants, who lay them in a decent 
manner on his holiness’s knees, aud the two anditors 
hold the two ends of the napkin, whilst the holy fa- 
ther blesses the sacred college. The eardmals hav- 
ing shewn the utmost respect to his holiness, take 
off their mitres, and holding them with the points 
or horns downward, receive into thei as many of 
the Agnus Deis’ as he chuses to bestow. After the 
cardinals have had their share, the remainder are dis- 
tributed among the foreign ambassadors, nobles, 
and prelates, who happen at that time to be in Rome. 
"The ceremony concludes by the pope’s washing his 
‘hands; and he and all the cardinals unrobing them- 
selves. 

As it frequently happens that many of these Agnus 
Deis’ are not distributed, in sueh cases, those that 
are left are given to the prelute who is the keeper 
of the pope’s wardrobe, who distributes them among 
pilgrins, or such other foreigners as happen to visit 
Rome. 

This practice of blessing the Agnus Deis’ took its 
rise abont the seventh or eighth century; for as it 
was commion in those ages to make thousands and 
ten thousands of converts ina day, by only marking 
them with the sign of the eross after baptism, so, in 
order to distingutsh them from the heathens, they 
were ordered to wear about their necks pieces of 
white wax, with the figure of a lamb upon them. 
‘This was done in imitation of the heathen practice 
of hanging amulets around their necks, as preserva- 
tives against aceidents, diseases or any sort of infec- 
tions; many of these amuilets are to be met with in 
the cabinets of the curious, and they are still fre- 
quently found in Wales, and in the northern parts of 
Britain. They are in the form of rings of a deep 
azure colour, interspersed with most beautiful white 
spots; and the substance of them resembles trans- 
parent glass, and undoubtedly they have in them 
eomething of that nature. 

‘The next thing to be attended to, is the canon- 
ization of saints, and a solemn ceremony it 3s, espe- 
cially when we consider, that by the pope’s single 
act he can make men or women who have been long 
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eonsigned to their graves, objects of divine worship, 
and mediators between God and sinners. 

When a person is to be canonized, the pope holds 
four consistorics; in the first of which, he causes 
the petition of those who solicit for the canonization 
to be examined by three auditors of the rota, and 
directs the cardinals to revise all the instruments re- 
lating thereto. Iu the second, the cardinals make 
their report; and in the third, which is held in pub- 
lic, the cardinals pay their adoration to the pope; 
after which an advocate makes a pompous oration 
in praise of the person who is to be made a_ saint. 
Heexpatiates at-large on the miracles he has wre. ghe 
and even pretends to know from what motives he 
acted. Inthe fourth consistory, the pope, having 
summoned all the cardinals aud prelates together, 
orders the report coneerning the deceased to be read, 
and then takes their votes, whether he is to be can- 
onized or not. 

On the day of canonization, the church of St. 
Peter is hung with rich tapestry, with the arms of 
the pope embroidered upon tt, togetber with the 
arms of the prince who desires the canonization, 
The church is most pompously illuminated, and 
filled with thousands of devout Catholics, ready to 
attend to the ceremony of the saint’s bemg conducted 
to paradise. It gives them some encouragement to 
attend the ceremony, when they consider, that the 
more respect they shew to the saint, the more ready 
he will be to hear their prayers, and offer them up 
before God. During this ceremony, the pope and 
all the cardinals are dressed in white ; and it costs the 
prince who requests the canonization a vast som of 
money, for all the officers belonging to the chureh 
of Rome must have their fees; but this ts only a 
trifle, when it is considered that the saint will imter-« 
cede for his subjects, in heaven, who mdeed, poor as 
they are, gencrally pay all the expenses attending 
the ceremony. 

That the ceremony of the canonization may be 
conducted in the most magnificent manner, an ele- 
gant theatre is erected in St. Peter’s church. Dnt 
that the reader may be enabled to forma proper idea 
of all the different parts of the ceremony put together, 
we shall here present him with an exact account of 
the canonization of four persons, not longer ago 
than the year 1712. These persons where pope 
Pius V., Andrew d’Avellino, Felix de Cantaliee, and 
Catherine de Bolognia. 

On the twenty-second day of May, 1712, the pro- 
cession began in the followmg order: the charity 
boys of the apostolic hospital of St. Michacl walked 
first, with lighted tapers in their hands. ‘They were 
followed by all the orphans im the city, maiutainod 
at the public expense; by the fathers belonging to 
the convent of miracles of the thire order; the bare- 
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footed Augustiness of Jesus and Maria; the Capu- 
chins; the Brothers of Charity; the Fathers of Mercy 
of St. Advian; the Anchorets of St. Ouuphrins; the 
Minims of mount Trinity; the Fathers of St. Andrew 
the monk ; and, in a word, by all the regular orders 
in the church of Rome. These were followed by 
the secular clergy, and the whole procession was 
regulated by one the pope’s chamberlains. 

After these came the ofhcers of the pope’s chapel ; 
his esquires in their cassocks, the procurator’s gene- 
ral of the five mendicant orders, all dressed im their 
proper robes, which, on such occasions, are ex- 
tremely magnificent. “The gentlemen of the pope’s 
bed-chamber followed, dressed in scarlet; after them 
came the fiscal procurator, the commissary of the 
apostolic chamber, the consistorial advocates, his 
holiness’s private chaplains, the gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber, and the music of the chapel, singing 
without internission during the whole. After them 
came the four magnificent standards of those saints 
who were to be canonized, with the miracles they 
were said to have wronght embrodered upon them. 
As the precedency had been given to St. Catherine 
of Bologna, her banner was carried first ; that of St. 
Felix de Cantalice next; then came St. Andrew @’ 
Avellino; and last of all, that of pope Pius V. as the 
servant of the servants of God. Six of the Manor 
‘Observantines, each with a iighted taper in his hand, 
walked before; the standard of St. Catherine, at- 
tended hy the society of Bologuans of St. Petronius, 
the standard being supported by four of the most 
respectable fathers of the orders. 

"Vhe standard of St. Felix was supported by ten 
Capuchin friars, and followed by a great number of 
the saine order. Another detachment of the same 
order followed that of St. Andrew ; and the fraternity 
of the Agonizants that of pope Pius V. each in the 
habits of their respective orders. 

After them cane the Referendaries, accompanied 
by the register of the pope’s court, and the clerks 
of the chamber. The master of the sacred palace 
followed after, having in his train all the pope’s do- 
mestics of a superior rank, each of them carrying 
silver candlesticks, with burning tapers, in their hand. 
The sub-deacon, who was cross-bearer, appeared in 
his white robes, having on cach side of him, an 
apostolic ofiicer, carrying a red staff. The Vatican 
penitentiaries of the society of Jesus came next, 
dressed in white, with their hats on, and then the 
generals of the orders, who were followed by the 
cardinals, the deacons walking first, the priests after 
them, and then the bishops, attended by the envoy of 
Bologna on the right, and the constable governor of 
Rome on the left, with a great number of other officers. 

The cardinal deacons’ assistants, with the guspel 
cardinal deacon between them, walked next, and 
then appeared his holiness in his chair, Being about 
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to open the gates of lieaven to the new made saints, 
the minds of the people were tilled with the strongest 
fervour of devotion, especially as he was dressed in 
the most sumptuous manner that can be imagined. 
Hight of the senior Referendaries bore up a rich and 
pompous canopy over the holy father’s head, with 
pikes embellished with silver, and the Swiss guards, 
with their naked swords, surrounded the chair. His 
holiness was followed by an apostolical sub-deacon, 
called the auditor of the mitre, who walked between 
two gentlemen of the privy chamber in red robes ; 
the procession being closed by the monks of the 
different orders; together with 4 long train of ab- 
bots, bishops and prelate, from ditferent parts of 
the world. 

It is almost incredible to think what vast multi- 
tudes of people followed the procession, all eager to 
obtain the pope’s blessmg, and to be recommended 
to the notice of the saints who were to be caponized, 
As soon as the pope arrived at the church of St. Peter, 
he set down the taper he held in his hand, and put- 
ting off his mitre, went up to the high altar, where 
he kneeled down before the holy sacrament. After 
this, he was carried to lis throne, and the cardinal 
who was deputed to demand the canonization, moved 
towards the throne, having the cardinal legate of 
Bologna on his left hand, and a consistorial advocate 
on his yight. ‘They first bowed to the altar and his 
holiness, and the advocate begged of the holy father 


' that he would be pleased to enrol among the number 


of the saints, the four holy persons who had been 
so strongly recommended to him. ‘This was se- 
conded by a gentleman of the bed-chamber, who 
closed his harangne in begging for a blessing on the 
ceremony, and exhorting all the people present to 
jo with him in prayer for that purpose. 

[is holiness then rose out of his chair, and all the 
clergy kneeled down, whilst two musicians of the 
chapel sung the litanies of the saints. ‘The sove- 
reign pontiff called upon the Holy Ghost to be with 
them while the Minims keep standing before the 
throne, and singing with tapers in their hands. It 
was then asked of his holiness, if he would comply 
with the request of those princes who had solicited 


- for the canonization? to which the secretary of briefs 


announced, that his holiness was going to make .a 
decree, for raising Pius V. Andrew d’ Avellino, Felix 
de Cantalice, and Catherine de Bologna, to the rank ° 
of saints, to the glory of God, and the honour of 
the Catholic church; in order that their names may 
be called upon, for ages to come. Alter these 
words have been repeated, the cardinals stoad np, 
and the pope, as Chiist’s vicar, pronounced the de- 
cree of canonization; commanding, that from that 
time, all the faithful should, in their ordimary course 
of devotion, pray to these saiuts, who where now be- 
come advocates for them in heaven, 
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Whilst the musie m the chapel was singing, the 
mnaster of the ceremouties gave notice, by a signal to 
the citizens of Rome, that these persons were advane- 
ed among the members of the blessed, and that they 
were to be mediators between God and them, for 
the remission of their sins: upon which the Siale 
city was in an instant illuminated; the churches 
were crowded with people ready to offer up their 
prayers to the new made saints: the bells were set 
aringing, aud nothing but devotion in oue part, and 
confusion in Snotlier, * were to be found. 

The whole ceremony concluded with the follow- 
ing prayer, which the holy father composed him- 
self: 

“May God Almighty have mercy on you, by 
virtue of the merits and prayers of the holy Virgin, 
and of all those whom we have now declared to be 
saints: May the divine Majesty, for their sakes, par- 
don all your sins, and lead you into eternal life; giv- 
ing you indulgence here, aud remission of sins here- 
after. Amen.” 

"Yo what has been here said, we may add, that 
canonization of saints was not known in the Chiis- 
tian chureh will towards the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury, and so far as we are able to form a notion, 
without prejudice or partially, the Christians in 
that age borrowed it from the heathens ; for it was 
customary both with the Greeks and Nomans, to 
deify all those heroes and great men, who had made 
a more than ordinary figure among them. 

We have many instances of these deifications 
amoug the heathens, and they are recorded both by 
their poets and historians; nay, we sometimes find 
them introducing the. gods theniselves, raising wp 
deceased heroes to the rank of deities; thus Ovid 
describes Jupiter as deifying, Hereules. 


As an old serpent easts his scaly vest, 
Wreathes in the suu, in youthful glory dressed; 
So, when Alecid2s’ mortal mould resign’d, 

His better part enlarg’d and grew refin’d; 

Aagust his visage shone; almighty Jove 

In his swift car his honoured offspring drove: 
Nigh oe’r the hollow clouds the coursers fly, 

And lodge the hero in the starry sky. 


We read of Charles Boromea, archbishop of Mi- 
lan, that it was resolved on, some years before he 
died, to place lum among the saints as soon as he 
died, which was done, and now he is adored as an 
object of divine worship. This is exactly similar 
to the practice of the ancient heathens, who often 
told their heroes and great men while alive, that for 
their great and virtuous actions, they would be rank- 
ed among the gods; of this we have many striking 
uistauces in Virgil, who, of all the Roman poets, 
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seems to have been the most addicted to the flatter- 
ing of Augustus, who indeed had raised him from 
alow degree of obseurity to grandeur. ‘Thus he 
addresses Augustus. - 


And chictly thou, whose undermined state 

Is yet the subject of the god’s debate : 

Whether in aiter-times to be declared 

The patron of the world and Rome's peculiar , 
guard ; 

Or o’er the fr uits and seasons to preside, 

And the round eircuit of the year to guide ; 

Pow’'rful of blessings, which thon strew ‘st around, 

And with thy goddess- -mother’s myrUle crown'd, 

Or wilt thou, Cwsar, chuse the wat’'ry reign, 

To smooth the surges, and correct the main? 

Then mariners, in storms, to thee shall pray: ? 

Ev’n utmost Thule shall thy pow’r obey, 

Aud Neptune shall resign the fasces of the sea 5 

The wat’ry virgins for thy bed shall strive ; 

And ‘Tethys all her waves im dowry give. | 

Or wilt thou bless our summers with thy rays, 

And, seated near the balance, poise the days ; | 

Where in the void of heaven a space is free, 

Between the Scorpion and the Maid for thee: 

‘Vhe Scorpion, ready to receive thy laws, 

Yields half his region, and coutracts his claws. - 


It has been much objected against canonization, . I 
that it is performed by human beings, which is giv- || 
ing them a power to make something an object of | 
divine worship, which, while in this life, was no 
more than mortal. This objection seems to be well 
founded, and many Protestant writers have consi- 
dered the origin of canonization, as taking its rise 
from a misunderstanding of the word blessing us, 
used in prayer. ‘hus, in a prayer, we say, we bless 
God, by which no more is meaut than that we praise |, 
him. ‘That the following is the general and parti- || 
cular sense in which the word blessing has always || 
been used, will appear evident to all those who are || 
in the least acquainted with history. 

The Hebrews, under this name, often understand 
the presents usually sent from one friend to another, 
Thus when Jacob sent a present to Esau, he desires 
him to aceept his blessing; and when Oo the 
daughter of Caleb, ‘petitioned her father for a ficld, 
she ‘said, “Give me a Blessing.” When Abigail 
carried David. a present, she called it a Blessing, 
which his handmaid had brought; and the reason 
probably is, because presents are usually attended 
with good wishes and compliments. 

Besides those instances of private benediction, or 
blessmg among the Jews, there are others of a more 
public and solenm nature. Thus Moses directs 
Aaron, the high priest, to bless the people : “ Ou this 
wise shall ye bless the children of Israel, saying unto 
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them, the Lord bless thee and keep thee ; the Lord 
make his to face shine unto thee, aud be gracious unto 
thee: the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace.” ‘The prophetieal writings are 
full of benedictions. The patriachs, ou their death- 
beds, blessed their children and families; and God 
ordained, that when the people of Israel should 
arrive in the promised land, the whole multitude 
should assentble between mount Ebal and mount 
Gerizim, and that blessings should be pronouneed 
from mount Gerizim on those who observed the law, 
and curses from mount Ebal on those who violated 
ait, and this Joshua performed after he had eonquered 
part of the land of Canaan. 

The privilege of benediction or blessing, was one 
.of those early instauces of honour and respeet paid 
-to bishops in the primitive church, for bowing the 
head to them, and the reeeiving their blessing was so 

universal, that emperors themselves did not refuse to 
comply with it. ‘Chus Wilary reproaches the em- 
peror Constantius, telling him he received the 
bishops with a kiss, with which Christ was betrayed, 
and bowed his head to reeeive their benediction, 
whilst he trampled on their faith. 

In the western ehurehes, there was anciently a 
kind of benediction, which immediately followed 
the Lord’s Prayer, and some understand by it the 
final benediction after the communion; but Mabillou 
more truly interprets it of the benediction before 
the communion, immediately after the Lord’s Prayer: 
for there is a eanon in the council of Toledo, which 
censures priests for communicating immediately 
after the Lord’s Prayer, without giving the benedic- 
tion to the people, and ordains that for the future, 
the benediction should follow the Lord’s Prayer, and 
after that the communion: and in Mabillon’s col- 
‘lection of Gallican Missals, the prayer that follows 
the colleet after the Lord’s Prayer, is styled Bene- 
dictio populi, the Benediction of the People. 

No one can be beatified till above fifty years after 
“his disease, and all the depositions relating to his 
piety and:holiness in this life are strictly examined 
by the congregation of rites. This scrutiny is ear- 
sled on sometimes for several years together, after 
which, the pope fixes a day for the beatification, for 
the reputation of the candidate 1s seldom in any 
danger. His ‘holiness, attended by the cardinals, 
and all ‘his great ofiieers, goes to St. Peter’s church, 
where he siugs high mass, and then signs the bull, 
-deelaring the deceased to be in heaven among the 
blessed. 

Messengers are immediately dispatched to the 
plaee where the deceased was buried, and when the 
news of the beatification arrive, the corpse is taken up 
and exposed to the people: mass is said m honour 
of the blessed, and from that time forward he 1s 
supposed and believed to work many miracles. Many 


of the most learned among the Roman Cathoiltes, 
such as [leury, Baronius and Bellarmine, speak of 
miracles and relies in a very cold indifferent man- 
ner, and the late pope Ganganelli treats them very 
slightly, and seems to wish that there were none of 
them left in the ehureh, and that beatifieation and 
canonization were never again to take place. The 
Roman Catholic priests in this country, when they 
converse with Protestants, tell them that the belief 
of modern miracles, and the adoration of relics, are 
not articles of fuith, but that the pious may either 
believe in them, or reject them. ‘This is one of the 
most inconsistent assertions that ever could take 
place; for, first, iu all countries where the Roman 
Catholie religion is professed, a man would be in 
danger of losing his life, where'he but so much as 
to hint to another that he doubted the truth of 
miraeles, and as for the adoration of relics it camot 
be dispensed with, for all Catholics are obliged to 
be at least o1.ce at mass-every Sunday aud holiday, 
and on mnost of these days, relies are exposed to pnb- 
lic view, nor can the adoration of them be dispensed 
with. 

But, secondly, whatever may be the practice in 
those countries, thus much is certain, that in Eng- 
land, where all sorts of religious sentiments are to- 
lerated, all the eatechisms and books of devotion 
written by the Romish priests inculcate.the necessity 
of adoring relics, and believing in miracles. Now 
as cateclisms and books of devotion contain the 
leading principles of religion, why insert such things 
in them, unless they are artieles of faith ? 

Arfew years ago two Romish priests, (Dr. Fell and 
Mr. Butler) wrote the lives.of their samts, and these 
books are to be had any where in England. We 
shall here extract the following passages from them, 
whieh will serve to shew that there is but little dif- 
ference between a Roman Catholic in England, and 
one on the continent. 

St. Raymond of Pennaforte, having long remon- 
strated to no purpose against the debaueheries of the 
king of Spain, resolved to leave him, and return to 
Barcelona: but the king having forbid any one to 
transport him, St. Raymond Shove his cope into the 
sea; and taking his staff in his hand, went into this 
new kind of boat and arrived safe at "Catalonia. St. 
Francis of Paula was endued with such supernatural 
strength, that he earried away a rock of prodigious 
bigness, which hindered the foundation of a dormi- 
tory he was building. St. Agnes of Monte Pulciano 
received a visit from the blessed Virgin, holding the 
child Jesus in ler arms, whom she permitted her to 
embrace and press to her breast. After her death 
she returned the eivility of St. Catharine of Sienna 
(who eame to visit her tomb) in a very extraordinary 
manner. While the livig saint was endeavouring 


to kiss the feet :of the dead one, the latter lifted up 
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her foot to St. Catharine's lips, through an excess of 
himnlity to be before hand with her. St. Bonaven- 
ture, not being able to communicate in the ordinary 
wae by reason of a violent indisposition m his sto- 
mach, had the pyx placed upon his breast, and the 
holy wafer immediately penetrated into his very 
bowels. St. Ignatius, being given over by his phy- 
siclans, was visited by St. Peter, , who healed him with 
a touch, ‘This saint was the famous founder of the 
Jesuits, who reckon up no less than two hundred 
nuracles performed by him. St. Clara being one 
day at her devations, a very beautiful ehild (supposed 
ta be the child Jesus) with two shining wings, flew 
into her Jap, and caressed her with many tond cn- 
dearments. Another time, being indisposed, and 
not able to go to matins, she notwithstanding heard 
the office distinctly, though sung at a church scry 
distant from her monastery. St. Stanislaus Kostca 
became famous after his death for driving out de- 
vils, and restoring persons to hfe; and the Polanders 
believe, that one of this saint's bones steeped in alittle 
wine, is a sovereign remedy against many distempers. 
St. Clara of Montefaleo, having often deelared to 
the nuns of her convent, that she had the figure of 
Christ erneitied, aud all the instruments of his pas- 
sion graved on her heart, they eaused her body to 
be opened, after Ker death, and were convinced of 
the truth of this miracle. St. Didacus cured diseases 
with the of of a lamp burring before an image of our 
lady. One day being destitute of food in a journey, 
he ‘praycd to God, and immediately saw a table 
spread-on the grass, and covered with refreshinents. 
‘the fainous St. Navier, during his mission to the 
East-Indies, raised several persons to life. Being in 
the neighbourhood of Amboyna, he calmed a tem- 
pest by plunging lis crucifix into the sea. In the 
heat of the action, the crucifix slipt out of his hand: 
but an officious fish restored it to him ina moment. 
St. Rosa, was so venerable for her great sanctities, 
that the largest trees of the garden bent down their 
branches, as saluting her, wheu-she passed by them 
to her cell. : 

In the filth century, thé head of St. John Baptist 
being found ma cave, near Emesa, a city of Phee- 
nica, a chureh was builes in that place, and the head 
of the saint pliced in it, with great ceremony and 
devotion, But this ehurch falling to ruin, a very 
noble one was alterwards built in mesa, to which 
the saint’s head was transported in 760. ‘Lheophanes 
tells us, it continucd to be an objeet of devotion in 
800, and sent forth a most delightful odour, which 
cured all who approached it with faith. It is be- 
hesed, the head of St. John Bapust was afterwards 
transferred from Emesa.to Comana in Pontus, and 
trom thence to Constantinople. The chute h ot 
Amiens pretends et this day to.shew a great part of 
#, numncly, all the face as far as the mouth, and to 
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have received it by the means of one Walon de Sar- 
tan, a canon of Amiens, who, being present at the 
taking of Constantinople by the French im 1204, 
found this relie in the rains of the old palace. Soine 
of the bones of this saint were likewise preserved by 
the Christians, and when, in the reign of Julian, the 
pagans opened the sepulchre of St. Jobn at Sebasta, 
and burnt lis remains, these bones were sent to St. 
Athanasius, who placed them in the wall of an altar. 
Afterwards when Theodosins demolished the temple 
of Serapis, and built a magnificent church m_ its 
place, dedicated to St. Johu Baptist, these relies 
were removed thither, in SOG. 

The bodies of St. Andrew and St. Luke were 
transported to Constantinople, in 357, a®er baying 
performed miracles in all places where they stopped. 
‘They were interred in the Basilica, or church of the 
Apostles, where they hecame the objects of the peo- 
ples’ devotion, and those who aecompanied these 
relies, had part of them im recampense. by this 
means they were dispersed in several places, and 
wrought miracles wherever they were brought. The 
memory of these relics secins to have been lost. at 
Coustantinople, when about the year 550, the em- 
peror Justinian designing to rebuild the church of 
the Apostles, the workmen found three wooden 
coffins, with inseriptions, denoting that these were 
the bodies of St. Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy. 
Justinian, and all the people, testitied their respect 
to these holy relics, re-placing them in the earth, aud 
ereeting over them. a stately monument. ‘The town 
of Vergi in Burgundy, and the church of Beauvais, 
pretend each of them to shew one of St. Andrew's 
arms. The church of Almati, in the kingdom of 
Naples, pretends to have the body of St. Andrew, 
brought from Constantinople, when that city was 
taken by the French; and the Roman martyrology 
assures us, that there constantly distils a medicinal 
liquor from this apostle’s tomh, at Amalfi. 

The chains of St. Peter and St. Paul were lreld in 
creat veneration, for the popes themselves formerly 
dispersed the filings of them, as sovereign remedies 
for diseases. Arator tells us, they had at Roane, in 
the sixth century, the ehams with which 5t. Peter 
had been bound at Jerusalem; and we are told of a 
coat of St. Peter’s, brought from aAutioch to Paris, 
and placed in the church of St. Genevieve, and 
Hugh, abbot of Clugni, it is said, made use of it > 
eure a paralytie, in the PE SSIS “ot a inultitude of 
persons. Some of St, Steplien’s bones, being carried 
by Orosias a priest, about the vear 418, into the 
island of Minorca, occasioned the conversion of five 
hendred and forty Jews, who inhabited the town 
of Magona in that island. Mueh about the same 
time, a vial containing a few drops of the sume 
sats blood, and some fragments of his bones, 
cured a broken leg, and restored a blind woman te 
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sight ina town of Africa. The same relics gave 
health to the sick, and restored the dead to life. Other 
churches likewise were blessed with the relics of 
this protomartyr: particularly at Ancona in Italy, in 
Portugal; at ‘Tours, Bourdeaux, and Bourges, in 
Fratice: in all which places miracles were frequently 
performed by them. 

Besides the relics of the apostles, those of the suc- 
ceeding saints and martyrs were no less objects of 
the Christians’ devotion. Thus the relics of St. Ig- 
natius, bishop of Antioch, m the beginning of the 
second century, were translated from Rome, where 
he suffered martyrdom, to Antioch, and placed in the 
ccemetery near the gate of Daphne. 
daily visited them, and many miracles were said to 
be wrought by them. The bones of St. Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna, who suffered martyrdom about 
the year 169, were preserved by the Christians, 
who esteemed them beyond the richest jewels. ‘he 
relics of St. Fructuosus, bishop of ‘Tarragona, in 
Spain, who suffered martyrdom in the third century, 
are shewn in several places; as, in a church near 
Barcelona, and in the town of Manrese in Catalonia. 
The relics of St. Cervaiseand St. Protaise, martyred 
at Milan under the emperor Valentinian I. being 
carried in procession to the cathedral church, restor- 
ed to sight, a citizen of Milan, who chanced to touch 
the ornaments with which they were covered. Seve- 
ral other persons were cured of diseases by garments 
or linen which had touched these relics. 

‘The modern church of Rome pays great venera- 
tion to the relics of saints and martyrs; for shrines, 
in which they are deposited, are first sprinkled with 
holy water, and then solemnly blessed. The sub- 
stance of the prayer is, that God would grant his 
protection to such as revere the merits of the saints, 
and humbly embrace their relics, to the end that 
these faithful suppliants may be guarded from the 
power of the devil, from thunder, plague, bad air, 
wild beasts, and from the hostilities and machinations 
of men. The believer, who visits relics out of de- 
votion, must acquit himself of this duty with zeal, 
and touch the sacred limbs of saints with faith, and 
there are times fixed for publicly exposing them to 
the devout. The relics in the church of Notre 
Dame, at Aix la Chapelle, are shewn every seven 
years, accompanied with proclamations such as the 
following ; “'The head and right arm of St. Corne- 
lius are to be shewn; by whose intercession may our 
Lord preserve you from the falling sickness, and after 
this lite grant you the kingdom of heaven.” 

‘The translation of relics, or depositing them in 
some church, is performed with great care aud cere- 
mouy, and before they are translated, they are ex- 
amined by the bishop, who pronounccs a solemn be- 
nediction over them. On the day of their translation, 
the streets through which they are to pass, are clean- 
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ed, and the houses hung with tapestry, The churck 
and altar are pompously adorned and the images of 
the saints ranged in open view. ‘The relics are earri- 
ed in procession under a canopy, the clergy walking 
before, and the people surrounding them with light- 
ed tapers in their hands, and as soon as they enter 
the church, Te Deum is sung, and the relics are set 
upon the altar to be worshipped by the people. Pray- 
ers are appointed in honour of them, and a lamp is 
left burning day and night before the place where 
they are deposited. 

But of all the relics preserved in popish countries, 
those of the blood of martyrs are the most remarka- 
ble and frequent. Rome especially, and Italy, are 
grown famous for the great quantity that is found in 
them. ‘The earth at Rome (an Italian writer tells 
us) is stamed with the blood of the faithful. He 
adds, that the pope makes presents of this sacred 
earth to foreigners; and he relates the following 
miracle on this occasion. An ambassador of Poland 
earnestly solicited pope Pius V. to grant him a relic, 
whereupon his holiness drew out his handkerchief, 
put a little Roman earth into it, and rolling it up, 
gave it to the anibassador, who took the pope to be in 
jest. Hlowever, as soon as his excellency was return- 
ed back to his house, he opened the handkerchict, 
and found it deeply stained with blood. 

It would be endless to repeat the prodigious num- 
ber of miracles, said to be wrought daily by the 
blood of the saints. At certain seasons, it is seen to 
melt and run. There are several liquefactions of 
this kind especially in Italy. Thus on the, festival 
of St. Eustace at Rome, that saint’s blood is seen to 
boil. But the most remarkable is that of the blood 
of St. Januarius at Naples, of the truth of which we 
here present the reader with what cannot be object- 
ed to by the most bigotted Roman Catholics in the 
world. 

On the 18th of September is performed at Naples, 
the ceremony of exposing the head and blood of 
St. Januarius, patron of that city. On this occasion 
there is a solemn procession made, in honour of the 
saint, in which the martyr’s head and blood are car- 
ried in great pomp. ‘These two relics are made to 
meet, and when they are pretty near one another, 
the blood is seen to grow fluid, to boil, and to force 
itself over the. sides of the glass vial, in which it is 
kept. This miracle is wrought annually, and never 
deceives the people’s expectations, who are always 
ready to witness the truth of the fact. 

The rise of this miracle, they pretend, was as fol- 
lows: A Neapolitan lady who was so sick as to keep 
her bed, having heard of St. Januarius and his com- 
panions, resolved to seek her cure upon the place 
where those faithful Christians had suffered martyr- 
dom. Accordingly she went, and finding the place 
still wet with their blood, she filled two vials with 
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it. Tn one she put all the pure blood she could take 
up, and in the other that wich was mixed with earth 
and other filth. Scaree had she made an end, when 
she found herself cured. Soon after this, hearing 
that the head of the saint was lodged at Naples, she 
sent word that she was inf possession of the saint’s 
blood; upon whieh the head was carried in proces- 
sion to fetch the blood. Uhe pious lady did not wait 
for this visit, but ran with the two vials to meet the 
head of the martyr. In the first moment of the_in- 
terview the blood dissolved and convinced the people 
that it was really the saint’s blood; and since that 
time the miracle has never ceased. 

Mr. Addison mentions this pretended miracle, in 
his Remarks on severel parts of Italy. “I saw, 
(says he, speaking of Naples) a very splendid pro- 
cession for the accession of the duke of Anjou to the 
crownof Spain. ‘To grace the parade, they exposed 
at the same tune, the blood of St. Januarius, which 
liquified at the approach of the saint’s head, though, 
as they say, it was hard congealed before. I had 
twice an opportunity of seeing the operation of this 
pretended miracle, and must confess I think it so far 
froin being a real miracle, that I look upon it as one 
of the most bungling tricks I ever saw. Yet it is 
this that makes as great anoise as any in the Roman 
chureh, and that Mr. Paschal has hinted at, among 
the rest, in bis marks of the true religion. The 
modern Neapolitans seem to have copied it from 
one, which was shewn in a town in the kingdom of 
Naples, as long ago as in Horace’s time. 


At Gnatia next arrived, we langh to see 

‘The superstitious crowd’s simplicity, 

That in the sacred temple needs would try, 
Without a fire, th’ unheated gums to fry: k 
Believe who will the solemn shain, not I. 


One may see, at least, that the heathen priesthood 
had the same kind of secrets among them, of which 
the Roman Catholics are now masters.” 

The next thing that claims onr attention to the 
church of Rome is, the Jubilee, which is partly of 
Jewish, and partly of heathen original. Among the 
Jews were two sorts of Jubilees, namely, the lesser, 
every seventh year; and the greater, every fiftieth 
year. The grand Jubilee on the fiftieth year among 
the Jews procured liberty for all such as were slaves; 
the poor were acquittcul of the payment of their debts ; 
all sorts of pledges were to be delivered up; and the 
heirs of those who had mortgaged their estates, were 
at liberty to take possession of them in the name of 
their ancestors, it being a maxim in the Jewish law, 
that the enjoyment of the fruits of the earth, during 
the space of forty-nine years, was a sufficient pay- 
ment for the money laid out in the mortgage. 

In the same manner the pope makes every fiftieth 


year, a year of rest to his dutiful children. He for- 
gives them all manner of sins; relieves the spiritual 
poverty of the penitent, by opening the treasures of 
divine merey to him, and restoring him to the fa- 
vour of God and the saints. Thus we find that this 
ceremony comes in room of the secular games of 
the ancient Romans, only that it bas a few Jewish 
rites mixed with it. It was first institited by pope 
Boniface VIEL. who declared in his ball, that such as 
should visit the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
in the year 1800, should have a full and free remis- 
sion of all their sins; but as this was to be repeated 
only once in one hundred years, and that being con- 
sidcred as too long to wait for the remission, Cle- 
ment VI ordered that the Jubilee should be observed 
once every fifty years. 

Since that time, however, great alterations have 
taken place, for by several decrees of councils, every 
pope may grant a jubilee on that year when he is 
advanced to the pontificate, only with this excep- 
tion, that the holy gate is never opened, but at the 
end of the twenty-fifth year, “Which,” to use the 
words of a popish author, “brings with it an universal 
indulgenec: the hearts of the faithful are comforted 
thereby, and joy entercth into the house of the 
Lord.” The jubilee grants to such confessors as are 
approved of by theie superiors, a power to absolve 
all reserved cases from all censure, and the greater 
excommunication ; to annul all suspensions relating 
to bencfices and ecclesiastical offices, and to take off 
interdicts. It permits them likewise to alter vows, 
so as they have no connection with religion or 
chastity, or are not of the nature of those by which 
pilgrims engage to visit the shrines of the most ce- 
lebrated saints. 

When the pope has appointed the time for the 
jubilee, he gives notice of it by his apostolical letters 
to all the prelates throughout Christendom, and 
these canse them to be published throughont all their 
dioceses, with proper exhortations, in order that the 
faithful may put themselves into a condition for ob- 
taining the advantages which attend it. On such 
days as are set apart for fasting and repentance, the 
bishop and his clergy are enjoined to appear over- 
whelmed with sorrow, and filled with sentiments of 
humility. They are to pray with heart and mouth 
to the Almighty, and to offer bim the fruits of a 
sincere contrition, which consists im the renunci- 
ation of all those engugements by which men are, 
for the most part, devoted to the world; and in a 
strong resolution to instruct the people by their own 
pious example. — 

The grandest part of this ceremony consists in 
opening the holy gate, of which the following is a 
faithful account: On the twenty-fourth day of 
December, of the holy year, all the regular and se- 
cular clergy assemble togethcr, at the apostulical 
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palace, and from thenee mareh in procession to St. 
Peter’s at the Vatican. When the clerey arrive in 
the great square before the church of St. Peter, they 
find “ike gates shut, al all the entrances of the por- 
tico lined with guards, to prevent the populace from 
getting in. ‘Lhe pope, cardinals, and bishops, dressed 
in their white damask robes, having their mitres on 
meet in the chapel of pope Sixtus V. where his’ ho- 
liness sings the Jen Creator, &c. with a lighted 
taper in his-hand. ‘The catdinals hold lighted ta- 
pers m their hands, and walk forward, uccordine to 
their respective. ranks, and repair to the Swiss por- 
tico, where the holy father nominates three of them 
his legates to open the gates of St. John de-Lateran, 
St. Mary major, and St. Paul without the walls. 
The cardinals having reecived these orders from 
Lis holiness on their knees, go to those -several 
churehes, preeeded by trumpets, with a band of 
monks and another of soldiers. A grand and most 
magnificent throne is erected before the gate of St. 
Peter, upon which the holy father sits some time, 
till oze of the cardinais, who, for that time, is ealled 
the prinee of the throne, approaches him, and puts 
into his hand a small golden hammer. Having 
marked the hammer- etl the sign of the cross, his 
holiness, followed. by his clergy holding lighted ta- 
pers in their-hands, marehes forward to the gate of 
bt. Peter, and knoeking three times, says, “ Open 
to.me these gates of justice.’ Upon which the 
choir sing, “This is the gate of the eternal God, 
the just-shall-enter therem.” In the mean tinie the 
chief masons break down the walls which close up 
the sacred gate, and the rubbish of it is distributed 
among the devotees. who pick it up with all the 
zeal and eagerness imaginable, in order to rank it 
with their most precious relies. While the rubbish 
is elearing away, his holiness returns and sits down 
upon his throne, and when the whole is demolished, 
the penitentiaries of St. Peter take their brooms and 
sweep the dust ont of the passage. All the mould- 
ings and deeorations around the gate, are washed 
with holy water, and when this part of the ceremony 
is over, his holiness deseends from his throne, and 
begins an anthem in these words, “ This is the day 
which the Lord hath made, Xe.” and the choir sing 
it with him, Being again arrived at the-saered cate, 
the holy father repeats several ravers: takes the 
cross, kneels down, sings the Fe Deum, then rises 
up aud passes through the holy gate, singing as he 
goes along. He 1s iifollowed by his elersy 1 in their 
robes, and a vast concourse of people, who all 
thous into the chureh, in order to be present at the 
sacred cer emony. A fter the whole service is over, 
swhich concludes svith vespers, the eardinals put off 
their white robes and put on their red hats and pur3 
ple mantles ; and attend the holy father home to his 
upartinents. 
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During this solemn season there are always many 
pilgrims at Rome: and by tbe pope’s bull, these are 
obliged to visit the four churthes already mentioned, 
nainely, St.-Peter’s, St. John de Lateran, St. Mary 
major, and St.Paul without the walls. The natives 
of Italy are obliged to visit these churches thirty 
times, but the pope grants an indulgence to all fo- 
reigzners, who are not obliged, without their own 
choice, to visit them any oftener than fifteen times. 
There are little books of devotion, compiled for 
the use of the pilgrims, and if any of them die be- 
fore they have visited the churches so often as 1s 
prescribed in theritual, then there is a elanse left im 
the buli, granting them a complete absolution. 

There 1s another ceremony observed during the 


jubilee, which deserves particular notice, because it 


is confined to, Rome alone. It is the opinion of the 
Roman Catholics, and they have leamed it trom the 
traditions of their monks, that ‘the hall in which 
Pontius Pilate sat when he examined our Saviour, 
was twenty-eight steps ‘igh, and in imitation of 
that they have contrived to make-a ladder of twenty- 
eight steps, which the pilgrims are obliged to as- 
eend. ‘This ladder, we are told, was brought ‘from 
the Holy Land by St. Helena, the mother_of ‘Con- 
stantine the Great, whom we have had oeeasion to 
mention *before, aud who may be considered as one 
of the most industrious collectors of relies that ever 
lived, But the ladder was not all, for they tell us 
that she brought along with her a drop of our Sa- 
viour’s blood, “which is contained in a small vial 
near the upper end of the ladder, and the passage to 
it is throuch a brass edie. 

This place is esteemed so sacred, that some of the 
Roman Catholic writers call it the Holy of Holies ; 
and when the pilgrim has ascended the top of the 
ladder, he is obliged to repeat a shart prayer before 
he enters into it. As for female pilgrims they are 
not permitted to enter it, but they are “entitled to in- 

dulgence by looking at it through the grate. All 
these acts of devotion obtain for “pilgrims an abso- 
Inte pardon of all the sins they ever committed; and 
the penitentiaries of St. Peter put the seal to ‘such 
pardons, by touching them with their rods. ‘The 
Toman prelates, with all the bishops who are at 
that time iu the city, assemble together aud wash 
the feet of the pilgrims; and the holy father, at- 
tended by his cardinals, all without their robes, wait 
on them at table. "Whe pope presents them with 
medals, chaplets of roses, and Agnus Deis’; and 
when they have kissed his feet with the profoundest 
humility, the are dismissed wjth his blessing. 

As the jubilee continues a whole year, being 
opened .on the twenty-fourth of December, so it 
concludes by shutting the gate on the same ‘day of 
the mouth. On this occasion many ceremonies 
are observed, for, of all courts of the world, that of 
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Rome is the most ceremonious. On the twenty- 
fourth day of December, the pope, with the cardi- 
nals, the Roman nobility, and all the clergy of 
distinction, go to St. Peter's in their robes of state, 
where vespers are sung ; after which the clergy light 
their tapers, and pay their obedience to the holy 
father. ‘Phen his holiness gives out an anthem, 
which begins with these words, “ Ye shall go out 
with joy.” And as soon as the choir begin to sing 
it, every one makes haste to get out of the gate, as 
soon as possibly he can. When they are all gone 
out, the holy father goes towards the gate, where 
he prays some time, and then gives out another an- 
them, beginning with these words, “ Our help is in 
the name of the Lord.” He then blesses the mate- 
nials with which the gate is to be shut up; and he 
lays the foundation stone, under which are concealed 
several medals, which serve to transmit the memory 
of the sacred ceremony to the latest posterity. After 
this, a bason with water is presented to the holy 
father, who washes his hands, returns to his throne, 


_ while the choir sings an anthem suitable to the so- 


lemnity of the ceremony. During the time the an- 
them is singing, the masons close up the gate, in the 
midst of which they place a cross of copper; and it 
is blessed by the pope’s repeating several prayers.— 
The whole ceremony concludes with the pope’s be- 
stowing his benediction on all the faithful ; parti- 
cularly on those pious pilgrims who have visited 
Nome, and then he returms home to his palace, at- 
tended by the cardinals. 

The last thing we shall take notice of under this 
head is, what the Roman Catholics call indulgence, 
which has two different significations, according to 
the Roman ntnal. Virst, it implies that the pope 
has authority to dispense with the times of feasting 
and fasting, in favour of any one who shall apply to- 
him for that purpose; and sccondly, that he has a 
right to remit all those temporal punishments which 
are annexed to sin in this life. This is the more 
necessary to be mentioned, because many well mean- 
ing Protestants are led into an error concerning this 
principle in the church of Rome, by taking the word 
it its primary sense. ‘To indulge is to give a person 


-leayve to do something, and therefore some have 


>? 
imagined, that when the popes grant muulgences, 


they give men leave ‘to sin. This, however, is so 
far distant from any thing intended by the word, 
that even the most bigotted Roman Catholic would 
look upon it with abhorrence. 

It is certain that many abuses have been committed 
by the sale of indulgences, and it was owing in part 
to that, our happy Reformation took place. 

But this is‘rather to be charged upon the persons 
intrusted with the distribution, than pon the popes 
who granted them. It must, however, be acknow- 
Jedged, that indulgences, even in the manner we 
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have considered them, bring in an immence sum of 
money to the papal treasury. Men do not love to 
be always confined down to forms, and therefore 
that rehgion must always be agreeable to them, 
which indulges them with a few things in their own 
nature indifferent, and which, for the payment of a 
small sum of money, exempts men from temporal 
pains iu this hfe. 

‘To corroborate the truth of what we wre here ad- 
vanced concerning indulgences, we shall add what 
was written about a century ago, by a Roman Ca- 
tholic and a Jesuit, viz. the famous father Maim- 
bourg: he says, that when pope Leo X ascended 
the pontifical throne, he published indulgences to 
all those who would contnbute towards re-buildmg 
the church of St. Peter’s at Rome. ‘Those persons 
who purchased the indulgences were permitted to 
eat flesh and eggs in lent, and to make choice of any 
priest whom they esteemed, to be their confessor. 
"They same author adds, that these indulgences were 
sold by auction, to those who bid highest for them, 
so that we need not be surprised to find that many 
abuses crept in. The practice itself became at last 
so odious, that sober Roisan Catholics condemned 
it, and Luther,a man of spirit, althought at that time 
no inore than an Angustine monk, opposed the 
whole power of the popes, und in the hand of Divine 
Providence, became a most eminent instrument in 
bringing about our Reformation from popish igno- 
rance, darkness, superstition and idolatry. 

As the whole festival of the jubilee is connected, 
in ainanner, with the remissions of sins to men, soit 
may not be improper to explain, in a few words, 
what has been meant in an¢ient and modern times, 
by the word absolution; for it is certain, that it has 
been misunderstood, misapplied and abused. 

The ministerial power of remitting sins was vested 
by Christ in the apostles, and from them derived to 
the church. This is all that the primitive church 
ever pretended to, leaving the absolute, sovereign, 
independent, irreversible power of absolution to God 
alone. ‘The ancients reckoned five kinds of absolu- 
tion. 1. Thatofbaptism. 2. Thatof the encharist. 
3. That of the word and doctrine. 4. That of 
imposition of hands and prayer. 5. That of re- 
concilement to the communion of the church, by 
a relaxation of her censures. ‘The two first may be 
called sacramental; the third declaratory ; the fourth 
precatory; and the fifth judicial. The first had no 
relation to penitential discipline, being never given 
to persons who had once received baptism. The 
second had some relation to it,'but did not solely 
belong to it; for it was given to all baptized persons, 
who never fell under penitential discipline, as well 
as those who lapsed, and were restored to coinmn- 
nion again: and in both respects it was called the 
perfection of a Christian. By the third the ministers 
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of Christ made public deciaration to men of the 
terms of recoacihation and salvation. The fourth 
sort was used as a concomitant of most other absolu- 
tions; and. by the fifth pemitents were finally restored 
to the peace, and full communion of the ehurch. 

Anciently, no simers were absolved, till they had 
performed their regular penance, except in case of 
inimment death, As to the ceremony of absolution, 
the penitent was publicly reconciled, in sackcloth, 
at the altar, by this, or the lke form; “He that 
forgave the sinful woman all her sins, for which she 
shed tears, and opened the gates of Paradise to the 
thief, make you partaker of ‘his redemption, and ab- 
seve you from all the bonds of your sins, and heal 
you by the medicine of his mercy, and restore you 
to the body of the church by Ins grace, and keep yon 
whole and sound for ever.” ‘The indicative form, 
“| absolve you,” instead of “ Christ absolve thee,” 
was not in use till the twelfth century, a little before 
the time of Thomas Aquinas, who first wrote in 
defence of it; as the learned bishop Usher has clearly 
proved. Sometimes chrism, or unetion, was added 
to the mmposition of hands, in the reconciliation of 
such heretics and sehismatics to the ehurch as had 
been baptized in heresy or schism; and the reason 
was, because their baptism out of the church bemg 
null and void, they were supposed to want the true 
eflect cf baptism, viz. the grace or unction of the 
holy spirit. The time of absolution seems to have 
been fixed to the day of our Sayiour’s passion, and 
some penitents were received into the church by ab- 
solution, even after their death; particularly such as 
died during the €ourse of their penance. We need 
not observe that absolution, as well as all canonical 
discipline, was primarily lodged im the hands of the 
hishop, and by him committed to the hands of the 
ptesbyters aud deacons only; mdecd, in cases of es- 
treme necessity some eanons allowed a layman to 
admimster baptism, rather than a catechumen should 
die unbaptized. 

There were some crimes which incapacitated the 
sinner from ever receiving absolution, and these 
were, originally, the three great ss, idolatry, adul- 
tery and murder; and thongh this rigour afterwards, 
by general consent, was abated, yet they continued 
to deny communion to the very last, to such 
apostates as remained obstinate and impenitent all 
their lives, and only desired reconciliation when the 
pangs of death were upon them, ouly that very great 
and scandalous offenders were reserved for the 
patriarch’s absolution. 

"The judicious Hooker, speaking of the abuse of 
absolution in the Roman church, says, “ They 
strangely hold, that whatsoever the penitent doth, 
his contrition, confession and satisfaction, bave no 
place of right to stand as naterial parts in this sacra- 
nent, nor cousequently any such force as to make 
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them available for the taking away of sin, in that 
they proceed from the penitent himself, without the 
privity of the minister, but only as they are eujoined 
by the minister’s authority and power except 
therefore the priest be willing, God hath by promise 
hampered himself so, that it is not now in his own 
power to pardon any man he bath no answer to 
make, but such as that of the angel unto Lot. “1 can 
do nothing.” Then describing the true nature aud 
effects of absolution, he says, “The sentence there- 
fore of ministerial absolution hath two effects: touch- 
ing sin, it only declareth us freed from the guiltiness 
thereof, and restored into God's favour; but con- 
cerming right in sacred and divine inysteries, whereof 
through sin we were made unworthy, as the power 
of the church did before effectually blind and retain 
us from access unto them, so, upon our apparent 
repentance, it truly restoreth our hberty, looseth the 
chains wherewith we are tied, renvitteth all whatso- 
ever is past, and accepteth us 110 less returyed, than 
if we had never gone astray.” 

Archbishop Tillotson has given his opinion of the 
use and intent of absoiution in the following words : 
Upon this miraculous gift of knowing the secrets 
of men’s hearts, it seems to be very probable, that 
that which is commonly called the power of the 
keys, did depend; | mean the power of remitting or 
retaming sins: for they who had the privilege of 
knowing men’s hearts, might do this upon certain 
grounds, and was secured froin mistake m the exer- 
cise of their power upon particular persons; which 
the priests and ministers of the chureh now are not, 
nor can be; because they cannot sce into inen’s 
hearts, whether they be truly penitent and qualified 
for forgiveness or not. For ‘L cannot easily beheve 
but that those words of our Saviour, “ Whose sins ye 
remit, they are remitted; and whose sius ye retam, 
they are retained,” were intended to signify something 
more than a mere declaration of the promises and 
threatenings* of the gospel, which any man might 
make as well as. the apostles and ministers of the 
church. For that God will forgive the penitent, 
and that he will not pardon the sinner exeept he 
repent, is as trne from any man’s mouth, as from 
an apostle’s: and as to the absolution of this or that: 
particular person, though a minister, by the skill 
and knowledge of his profession, is ordinarily and 
reasonably presumed, by virtne of his office, to be a 
better judge of a man’s repentance, than other per- 
sous are, and therefore may, with more authority 
and satisfaction to the penitent, declare his jndgment 
and opinion concerning him; yet not being able to 
see into his heart, he may be mistaken concerning 
him; and, if he be, his declaring his sins to be fore 
given, that is, his absolution of him will do him no 
goad and on the other hand, his refusal to absolve 
him, if he be truly peniteut, will do him no harm; as 
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the judgment of a skilful lawyer is of great authority, 
and more satisfactory to us, concerning our title to 
an estate, than the opinion of another wan, who is 
not of the profession, nor presumed to have the like 
skill: but yet for all this- his judgment does not 
alter the case; and if in truth the law be otherwise, 
onr title is bad, notwithstanding the skilful man’s 
opinion of the goodness of it.” 

‘The archbishop says farther, that “ Protestants do 
not mako the absolution of the priest at all necessary 
to the forgiveness of sins, but only couvenient for 
the satisfaction and comfort of the penitent. Vor 
which reason our church does not require a formal 
absolution to be giveu to the dying penitent, unless 


he himself desire it; which is a certain argument, ' 


that, in the judgment of our church, the absolution 
of the priest is uot necessary to the forgiveness and 
salvation of the penitent.” 

In the liturgy of the chureh of England, there are 
three several forms of absolution. ‘Uhe first is that 
at morning prayer, “ Almighty God, &c. who hath 
given power, &c. Ee pardoneth and absolveth, &c.” 
The second is used at the visitation of the sick, 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to 
his church, Xc. by his authority committed to me, | 
absolve thee, &c.” The third is in the communion 
service. “ Almighty God, &c. who hath promised 
forgiveness of sins, &c. have mercy on yon, Xe.” 
These three different forms .( Bishop Sparrow says) 
are, in sense and virtne, the same. ‘ For as when 
a prince hath granted a commission to any servant 
of his, to release out of prison all penitent offenders 
Whatever, it were all one, in effect, as to the pri- 
soners discharge, whether this servant says, by virtue 
ofa commission granted to me, nnder the prince’s 
hand and seal, I release this priscner; or thus, the 
prince who hath given me this commission, par- 
dons you; or lastly, the prince pardon and deliver 
you.” 

The form of absolution which the pape gives 
to crowned heads, who have been exeommunicated 
is briefly this. ‘The pspe is seated ow a rich pon- 
tiftcal throne, erected before St. Peter’s chureh, at- 
teuded by the apostolical court. ‘The ambassadors 
of the excommunicated princes appear before this 
assembly, and throw themselves at his holiness’s 
feet, ashing pardon in the name of their masters, and 
desiring absolution. ‘Then they lay their hauds on 
the mass-book, and swear by the holy gospels, aud 
the crucifix, obedience to the church. ‘hen the 
pope and twelve cardinal priests, sing the Miserere, 
observing to strike the ambassadors on the shoulder 
at the beginning of each verse, and the ceremony 
ends with prayers, and the imposition of a penance 
proportionable to the crime of the persons absolved. 

—E a 


Of Religious Societies in the Church of 
Rome. 


Brsines the religions orders among the Roman 
Catholics which we have already described, there 
are several societies which are uot authorised by 
the pope, but established by immemorial custom. 
The design of establishing them, seems to have been 
that of promoting social religion; and although the 
iitention was good, yet the means made use of, had 
such a connection with superstition, that every valu- 
able purpose was defeated, 

The first of these socicties-is-that of the Chaplet, 
or Beads, the invention of which is ascribed to Peter 
the hermit; who conducted the first crusade into the 
Holy Land. ‘The heathens; whose prayers were 
numerous, used to teach their. votaries to count 
beads, that they might not forget the different col- 
lects; and something of this nature was practiced by 
the Saracens, against whom this Peter the hermit 
carried on the war. The design was to enable the 
soldiers to repeat their prayers: for im that age, few 
except the priests, could read. At present great 
encouragement is given to those ignorant persons m 
Roman Catholic countries, who are most exact in 
making the repetition of their collects, aud other 
acts of devotion keep time with the counting of the 
beads. Nay, some of the vulgar are so strict in 
their attention to these ceremonies, that they will 
neglect every thing else, for the sake of them. ‘The 
author of this work bemg once at Brussels in Flan- 
ders, ashed a waiter at an inn to bring him some- 
thing; but, as the waiter was counting his beads, 
he ouly answered, that he must first discharge the 
duty he owed to the blessed Virgin. 

The society of the Rosary was first instituted by 
Doimic, a native of Spain, of whom we have al- 
ready given some account, and of whom we shall 
speak more at large in our history of the inquisition. 
The rosary is a ehaplet, ccusisting of one hundred 
and fifty beads, which make so many Ave Marias; 
and every ten beads, divided by one somewhat larger, 
make a Peter; and the fifteen large beads are the 
symbols of fifteen mysteries, wherem are pointed out 
the eternal purposes of heaven, in laying down the 
plan of man’s redemption. 

before a_persun begms to repeat his rosary, he 
must cross himself, repeat the apostles’ creed, and 
say the Lord’s prayer with three Ave Alarias, to 
point out the relation the blessed Virgin has to the 
three persous im the ever blessed Trinity. ‘The iif- 
teen nrysteries are divided into three classes; the 
first includes the five mysteries of joy; the five 
next are those of sorrow, as alluding to our Sa- 
viour’s passion: and the five last those of glory, 
being designed to represent the resurrection, and 
the ascension. ‘These ceremonies beivg over, all 
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the brethern of the rosary are obliged to join toge- 
ther in singing litanies for the benefit of those who 
are afilicted in mind, body, or estate; and on all 
such occasions they are obliged to address’ them- 
selves to the blessed Virgin, because she first pre- 
sented Dominic with a rosary when he was only a 
child. The solemnity of the rosary is celebrated on 
the first Sunday in October, in consequence of an 
order from pope Gregory XNETI. Several privileges 
have been since granted to the society, and most of 
these having been confirmed by bulls, authorized by 
different popes, we need not be surprized that at 
present it makes a most distinguishing figure. 

The next order, or rather-society, jn the church 
of Rome, is that of the Scapulary,or m_ plain 
English the Shoulder-knot, becanse all. those who 
enter into this society, wear a piece of cloth upon 
their right shoulder, to distinguish’ them from those 
who make a different profession. We are told by 
the legendary writers, that the blessed Virgin her- 
self, condescended to come down from heaven, in 
order to bestow the -scapulary, with some marks of 
her approbation, upea one Simon Stock, who was 
at that time general of the Carmelite friars; she 
assured him that she would at all tines grant him 
her protection, and promised to be propitious to all 
those who joined in the devotion of the scapulary, 
and to look upon them as her children at the hour of 

death, so as they had this badge along with them. 

Thousands, and ten thousands of miracles are 
said to have been wrought by the all-sufticient power 
of these scapularies; and pope John X NIL. in one 
of his bulls declared, that the blessed Virgin came 
to him on a visit, and gave him an absolute pro- 
mise, that she wonld deliver ont of -purgatory all 
those who wore the scapulary, on the next Sunday 
after their death. {n consequence: of this vbuill, all 
those who belong to the order of the scapulary, 
are, when they dic, kept unburied till the next 
Sunday after their decease, when there remains no 
coubt but the soul is imheaven. Jt is difficult to 
say how far superstition. may lead men into the most 
extravagant schemes,-inconsistent with either natu- 
ral or revealed religion; for in some cases, no bounds 
can be set to the: human passions. The author of 
this, once saw-a T.ondon tradesman entered into the 
order of the.scapulary at Antwerp, and so silly was 
the poor!bigot, that he told those who conversed 
with him, ;that he wished he could, at that instant 
of time, enter into eternity, being of opinion that 
all his,sins were forgiven, and that he was accepted 
inthe sight of God. 

But of all these societies, none deserves our no- 
tice more, nor are entitled to greater respect, than 
that called the Socicty of Charity. This society 
consists of a body of laymen, who really deserve 
the name they assume, They distribute bread among 


.cumstance, 
great, that the female sex became, as it were, im- 
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the poor every Saturday, cause masses to be said for 
the repose of departed souls, and give marriage por- 
tions to forty young women. But there is another 
act of charity performed by the brethern of this 
order, which ought to be attended to by all those 
who call themselves Protestants. When a poor 
person dies, they are at the whole expence of his 
funeral, and they take care not only to see his ashes 
consigned decently to the silent earth, but they like- 
wise, at the same time, order masses io be-said for 
the repose of his soul ; and although every Protestant 
must look upon this practice as of a superstitious 
nature, yet it shews the good intentions of * the peo- 
ple, who, although iistaken, are willing to testify 
their respect to the deceased, even beyond the grave. 

Tu all Roman Catholie countries there are socie- 
ties of men, who, fora small-sum, annually make 
it a rule to whip themselves publicly im the streets in 
lent, and to such a height has: this ridiculous super- 
stition been carried on in Spain, that the clergy have 
allowed that it shall-be doneby proxy, upon the 
two following conditions: First, the priest is to re- 
ceive a particular sum of money for admitting a 
proxy; and secondly, the proxy is to be paid ac- 
cording to the manner in which he makes his agree- 
ment with bis prmcipal, whom he represents. These 
lured penitents continue whipping themselves til the 
blood runs plentifally down from their backs, and 
during the whole of this barbarous ceremony, the 
women, who Jcok npon them as something more 
than human, keep tearing their hair, and ‘beating 
their breasts, wecping most bitterly, and praying for 
a thousand blessings on the pions penitents. 

Some of the most, celebrated Roman Catholic 
writers, particularly Baronius and Fleury, have as- 
serted that the practice of } enitents scourging them- 
selves, did not take its rise in the Christian church, 
before the middle of the eleventh century. About 
that ime, a parccl of fellows who loved a state of 
idleness, wrapped themselves up in cowls, and pro 
vided themselves with rods and whips, under pretence 
of appeasing the deity for the many crinics they had 
committed. With these implements they whipped 
themselves in such a severe manner, that blood 
gushed out from all parts of their bodies, and being 
considered as saints, the people made considerable 
collections for them; so that although their backs 
were sore, yet they had the comfort of enjoying 
some money in their pockets, which those who were 
as ignorant of religion as themselves, but far less 
arthil, could not pretend to. 

But ridiculous as this form of devotion may ap- 
jear to Protestants who live in this enlightened age 
and.nation, yet we can assure our readers, that we 
have not exaggerated the least or most trivial cir- 
Ou the countrary, the madness was so 
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fected with it; women forgot that softness peculiar 
to their nature and constitution, and driven by eu- 
thusiasin to superstition, they lacerated their bodies 
with cords and ropes, not only to make an attone- 
ment for their own sins, but also to procure the fa- 
vour of the deity for such souls as they imagined to be 
confined in purgatory. 

About fifty years after the period already men- 
tioned, a new set of whippers, or scourgers, ander 
the name of penitents, arose, and these pretended 
that they had reeeived a particular commission from 
Goi, to whip themselves without merey. Nay, 
such was the madness of the thmes, that even chil- 
dren, encouraged by their parents, entered themselves 
into societies, some to whip themselves, and some 
to whip eaeh other. 

‘Yo what has been already advaneed concerning 
the whippers or disciplinants, we must add the high 
respect they are held im by all ranks of people in 
Spain, Good-friday is appropriated for their honour, 
and so much are they esteemed, that even the king 
and great officers of state, and in a word, all those 
who are most respectable in the metropolis think it 
an honour to attend them. ‘The hing’s guards 
mayeh with their arms covered with crape as a sign 
of mourning, and the musicians play upon their 
different instruments the most dismal tunes that eaif 
be tnagined. All the drums are covered with black, 
and they beat a most doleful march, in order to point 
out to the populace the death of our Saviour. The 
dismal sound of the trumpets animates and stirs up 
the contrition of the penitents, and the bammers and 
crosses all covered with black, have the same influ- 
ence upon the devotees. 

As there are many societies of these diseiplinants, 
or whippers, in Spain, so they are generally all pre- 
sent at Madrid, on Good-fnday, and they are dres- 
sed in such a manner as to distinguish them from al] 
others., ‘They wear a long cap covered with cambric, 
abont three fect high, from whenee hangs a piece of 
linen, which falls down before and serves thein fora 
veil. On their hands they wear white gloves, with 
shoes of the same colour on their feet, and a waist- 
coat with sleeves tied with a black ribbon, if they 
are notin love with any partienlar voung lady; but 
if they are, then they have mbbons of sueh a colour 
as they imagine their mistresses will approve of. 
He who whips himself with the greatest dexterity, 
®% esteemed far superior to those who are fearful and 
timid; and whenever they meet a young beautiful 
lady in the course of the procession, they are so 
artful, that by a few strokes of the whip, they can 
make the blood fow in the most copious manner, aud 
this act of heroism is so inuch esteemed by the lady, 
that if not engaged, she is generally ready to offer 
her hand. 

When any of them happen to come before the 
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windows of their mistress’ apartments, they re- 
double their blows upon their backs and shoulders, 
and the ladies, who view the whole of the proees- 
sion, considering it as done in honour to themselses, 
take care to return the compliment with all the 
marks of unfeigned love. The procession being 
over, and the voluntary penitents returned to the 
place from whenee they set out, they find an ele- 
gant entertamment provided for them; for althongh 
Good-friday is one of the most solemn fasts im the 
whole of the Roman calendar, yet the pope dis- 
penses with the obligation. Previous to his sitting 
down at table, the patient or rather penitent, has 
his back and shoulders rubbed with wine and vinegar, 
in order to eure his wownds and remove the congeal- 
ed blood. 

Another society among the Roman Catholies, is 
that whieh pretends to shew the utmost respeet to 
the relies of departed saints, suel as their legs, arms, 
hands, feet, boues, hair, teeth, and even the clothes 
they wore when they died. "This society is extremely 
industrious; for they send out, from time to time, 
missionaries to colleet together some of the relics of 

| the faithful. The missionaries are generally very 
successful, and sometimes they bring home more 
bones belongiug to a saint than ever he had while he 
was alive. If any dispute arises coneerning the au- 
thenticity of these bones, it is referred to the bishop, 
who considers of it in the most mature manner, and 
then sends an aceonnt of the v.hole to Rome, where 
his holiness re-considers the whole matter, and his 
deerce is final with respeet to the matter in dispute 
between the contending parties. 

{t has been often asked by very sensible Protes- 
tants, why those who inake a profession of Christiae 
nity, could so far forget the duty they owed to their 
Divine Redeemer, as ta worship the bones of a man 
or woman who had been long deposited in the grave, 
while, at the same time, they beheved that the dead. 
were to rise again when Christ comes to judge the 
world? Vo this we would answer, that the Christi- 
ans, or at least those in the middle ages, who assum- 
edthat name, borrowed this from the heathens. ‘The 

Egyptians made it a rule to preserve the bodies of 

their departed ancestors, which in time became ob- 
jects of idolatrous worslup; and to prevent the [s- 
raelites from falling into the same snare, Moses was 
commanded to depart from his beloved people, and 
yield up his spint to God upon Mont Nebo. ‘The 
Jews did not know the place where their great legis- 
lator died, or at least they could never discover 
where he was buried, so we find, that althongh they 
were often guilty of the grossest practices of idola- 
trv, yet they never worshipped the body of Moses, 
which they certainly would have done, had they 
known in what place he was interred. At present 

' great respect is paid to the bones and ashes taken 
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out of what is commonly called the catacombs at 
Rome, and Naples; and of these ancient places of 
burial, we shall give the following faithful account 
from the judicious bishop Burnet, who visited Italy 
in the year 16385. 

Vhis will appear the more necessary, when we 
consider, the bodies taken out of those sepulchres of 
the dead, are said to be the remains of those primi- 
tive Christians who suffered marryrdom for the truth ; 
whereas it is well known, that in a continual state 
of persecution, the Christians, so far from being able 
to erect such monuments for those of their own 
profession, were often obliged to provide for their 
own safety, by concealing themselves in the most 
private manner. And here we shall find, that many 
of those relics, worshipped by the Roman Catholics, 
are either the bones of heathens, or of some Chiris- 
tians who lived many years after the reign of the 
emperor Constantine the Great. 

The bishop says, “they are vast and long gal- 
lerics cut out of the rock: there are three stories of 
them: one above another. I was in two of them, 
but the rock is fallen in the lowest, so that one can- 
not go lato it, but I saw the passage to it: These 
galleries are about twenty feet broad, and about 
fifteen feet high, so that they are noble and spacious 

laces, and not little and narrow as the catacoinbs at 
Rome, which are only three or four feet broad, and 
five or sixfeethigh. Iwas made to believe that these 
catacombs of Naples, went into the rock nine miles 
long; but for that I have it only by report; yet if 
that be true, they may perhaps run towards Puzzolo, 
and so they may have been the burial places of the 
towns on that bay, but of this I have no certainty. 
I walked indeed a great way, and found galleries 
going off in all hands without end, and where, as 
yn the Roman catacombs, that are not above three 
or four rows of niches that are cut out in the rock 
one over another, into which the dead bodies were 
Jaid; here there are generally six or seven rows of 
those niches, and they are both larger and higher: 
some niches are for children’s bodies, and in many 
places there are in the floors, as it were great chests 
hewn out of the rock, to lay the bones of the dead, 
as they dried, in them; but I could see no marks 
cither of a cover for these holes, that looked like the 
bellics of chests, or of a facing to shut up the niches 
when a dead body was laid in them, so that it seems 
they were monstrous unwholesome, and_ stinking 
places, where some thousands of bodies lay rotting, 
without any thing to shut in so loathsome a sight, 
and so odious a smell; for the niches shew plainly 
that the bodies were laid in them, only wrapt im the 
dead clothes, they being too low tor coffins. In 
some places of the rock, there is as it were a little 
chapcl hewn out in the rock, that goes out from the 
common gallery, and there are niches all round about; 
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but I saw no marks of any wall that shut im such 
places, though 1 am apt to think these might be 
burying places appropriated to particular families. 
There is in some places on the walls and arch, old 
mosaic work, and some painting, the colours are 
fresh, and the manner and characters are gothic, 
which made me conclude that this might have been 
done by the Normans about six hundred years ago, 
after they drove out the Saracens. In some places 
there are palin-trees painted, and vines in other 
places. ‘The freshness of the colours shew these 
could not have been done while this place was em- 
ployed for burying, for the steams and rottenness of 
the air, occasioned by so much corruption, must 
have dissolved both plasters and colours. In one 
place there is a man painted with a little beard, and 
Paulus is written by his head: there is another reach- 
ing him a garland, and by his head Laud is written, 
and this is repeated in another place, right over 
against it. In another place | found a cross painted, 
and about the upper part of it these letters J. C. X. 
O. and in the lower part M JK A are painted, A 
learned antiquary that went with me, agreed with me 
that the manner of the painting and characters did 
not seem to be above six hundred years old; but 
neither of us knew what to make of these letters : 
the lower seemed to relate to the last word of the 
vision which it is said Constantine saw, with the 
cross that appeared to him: but though the first two 
letters might be for Jesus, it being ordinary in old 
coins and inscriptions, to put a C for an S and X 
stands for Chirist, yet we knew not what to make 
of the O, unless it were for the Greek Theta, and 
that the little line in the bosom of the Theta was 
worn out, and then it stands for Theos: and thus 
the whole inscription is Jesus Christ God over- 
cometh. Another picture in the wall, had written 
over it S. Johannes, which was a clear sign of a 
barbarous age. In another place there is a picture, 
high in the wall, and three pictures under it; that at 
the top had no inscription; those below it had these 
inscriptions, S. Katherina, 5S. Agape, and 5. Marga~- 
rita, these letters are clearly modern, besides that Mar- 
garet and Catherine are modern names: and the 
addition of ta a little above the S. were manifest 
evidences, that the highest antiquity that can be 
ascribed, is six hundred years. I saw uo more 
painting, and | began to grow weary of the darkness 
and the thick air of the place, so I stood not above 
an hour in the catacombs. This made me reflect 
more particularly on the catacombs of Rome than 
Thad done. I could imagine no reason why so little 
mention is made of those of Naples, when there is 
so much said concerning those of Rome; and could 
give ntyself no other account of the matter, but that 
its being a maxim to kcep up the reputation of the 
Roman catacombs, as the repositories of the relics 
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of the primitive Christians, it would have much 
lessened their credit, if it had been theught that there 
were catacombs fai beyond them in all respects, that 
yet eannot be supposed to have been the work of the 
primitive Christians, and indeed nothing seems more 
evident than that these were the common burying 
places of the ancient heathens. One enters into 
them without the walls of the towns, according to 
the laws of the twelve tables, and such are the cata- 
combs of Rome that I saw, which were those of St. 
Sebastian, the entry into them being without the 
town; this answers the law, though in effect they 
run under it, for in those days when they had not 
the use of the needle, they could not kuow which 
way they earried on those works when they were 
once so far engaged under ground as to lose them- 
selves. It is a vain imagination to think that the 
Christians, in the primitive times, were able to carry 
on such a work; for as this prodigious digging mto 
such rocks, must have been a very visible thing, by 
the mountains of rubbish that must have been 
brought out, and by the vast number of hands that 
must have been employed in it; so it is absurd to 
think that they could hold their assemblies amidst 
the annoyance of,so much corruption. I found the 
steams so strong, that though [ am as little subject 
to vapours as most men, yet I had all the day long 
after | was in them, which was not near an hour, 
a confusion, and as it were a boiling in my head, 
that disordered me extremely: and if there is now so 
much stagnating air, there, this must have been sen- 
sible in a more eminent and insufferable manner 
while there were vast numbers of bodies rotting in 
those inches: 

But besides this improbability that presents itself 
from the nature of the thing, [ called to mind a 
passage of a letter of Cornelius, that was bishop of 
Rome, after the middle of the third century, which 
is preserved by Eusebius in his sixth book, chapter 
43, in which we have the state of the church of 
Rome at that time set forth. ‘There were forty-six 
presbyters, seven deacous, as many sub-deacons, 
and ninety-four of the inferior orders of the clergy 
among them: there were also fifteen hundred wi- 
dows, and other poor, maintained out of the public 
charities. It may be reasonably supposed that the 
numbers of the Christians were as great when this 
epistle was written, as they were at any time before 
Constantine’s days; for as this was written at the 
end of that long peace of which both St. Cyprian 
and Lactantius speak, that had continued above a 
lhundred years; so after this time there was such 
a succession of persecution, that came so thick one 
upon another, after short intervals of quiet, that 
we cannot think the number of the Christians in- 
creased much beyond what they were at this time. 
Now there are two particulars in this state of the 
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clergy, upon which one may make a probable esti- 
mate of the mumber of the Christians: the one is 
their poor, which were but fifteen hundred, now 
upon an exact survey, it will be found, that where 
the poor are well looked to, their number rises ge- 
nerally to be the thirtieth or fortieth part of mankind; 
and this may be well believed to be the proportion 
of the poor among the Christians of that age: For 
as their charity was vigorous and tender, so we find 
Celsus, Julian, Lucian, Prophyry, and others, ob- 
ject this to the Christians of that time, that their 
charities to the poor drew vast numbers of the lower 
sort among them, who made themselves Christians 
that they might be supplied by their brethren: So 
that this being the state of the Christiaus, then we 
may reckon the poor the thirtieth part, and so fifteen 
hundred multiplied by thirty, produce five and forty 
thousand: And IT am the more inelined to think 
that this rises up near the full sum of their numbers, 
by the other character of the numbers of the clergy, 
for as there were forty-six presbyters, so there were 
vinety-four of the inferior orders, who were by two, 
more than double the number of the priests: and 
this was atatime in which the care of souls was 
more exactly looked after, than it has been in the 
more corrupted ages, the clergy having then really 
more work on their hands, the instructing their ca- 
techumens, the visiting their sick, and the support- 
ing and comforting the weak, being tasks that re- 
quired so much application, that in so vast a city a3 
Rome was in those days, in whieh it is probable the 
Christians were seattered over the city, and mixed 
in all the parts of it, we make a conjecture that is not 
ill grounded, when we reckon that every presbyter 
had perhaps a thousand souls committed to his eare, 
so this rises to six and forty thousand: which comes 
very near the sum that may be gathered from the 
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So that about fifty thousand is the highest account to 
which we can reasonably raise the number of the 
Christians at Rome in that time; and so of many 
persons, the old, the young, and the women, made 
more than three fourth parts, so that meu that were 
in a condition to work, were not above twelve thou- 
sand; and in conscquenee they were in no con- 
dition to undertake and carry on so vast a work. 
If Cornclius in that letter, speaks of the numbers 
of the Christians in excessive terms, and if Tertu- 
lian in his apologetic hath also set out the mimibers 
of the Christians of his time, in a very high strain, 
that is only to be ascribed to a pompous eloquence, 
which disposeth people to magnify their own party, 
and we must allow a good deal to a hyperbole that 
is very natural to all that set forth their forees in ¢e- 
neral terms. It is true, it is not so elear when those 
vast cavitics were dug out of the rocks. We hnow 
that when the laws of the twelve tubles were made, 
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sepulture was then in use, and Rome being then 
grown to a vast bigness, no doubt they had reposi- 
tories for their dead, so that since none of the Roman 
authors mention any such work, it may not be «m- 
reasonable to suppose, that these vanlts had heen 
wrought and cut out from the first beginning of the 
city, and so that the latter authors had 1io oceasion to 
take notice of it. It is also certam, that though 
hurving came to be in use among the Romans, yet 
they returned back to their first custom of burying 
bodies long before Constantine’s time; so that it 
was not the Christian religion that produced this 
change. All our modern writers take it for granted, 
that the change was made in the time of the Anto- 
mins, yet tliere being no law made concerning it, 
and no mention being 1 made in an age full of w riters, 
of any orders that were given for burying places, 
Vesseru’s opinion seems more probable, that the 
custom of burning wore ont by degrees, and since 
we are sure that they once buried, it is more natural 
to think that the slaves, and the meaner sort of the 
people were still buried, that bemg a less expensive 
and a more simple way of bestowing their dead bo- 
dies than «burning, which was both pompous and 
chargeable, and if there were already burying places 
prepared, it is much easier to imagine how the cus- 
tom of burying grew universal without any law made 
concerning it. 

I could not, for some time, find out upon what 
arounds the modern eritics take it for granted, that 
burying began in the times of the Antonins: till I 
had the happiness to talk of this matter with the 
learned Gronovins, who seems to be-such a master 
of all the ancient learning, as if he had the authors 
lymg always open before him: he told me that it 
was certain the change from burning to burying was 
not made a the Christian -emperors; for Macro- 
bius (lib. 7. cap. 7.) says in plain terms, that the 
custom of burning the bodies of the dead was quite 
worn out in that -age, which is a clear intimation 
that it was not Jaid aside so Jate as by Constantine, 
and as there was no law made by him on that head, 
«0 he and the-suceeeding emperors gave sueh an en- 
tire toleration to paganisin, adinitting those of that 
religion, to the greatest employments, that it 1s not 
to be.supposed that there was any orders given against 
-burning; so that it is elear the heathens had changed 
it by their own aceord, otherwise we should have 
found that amongst the complaints that they made 
of the grievances under which they lay from the 
Christians. But it is more difficult to fix the time 
swhen this change was made. Gronovius shewed 
me a passage of Phlegons that mentions the bodies 
that were laid in the ground, yet he did not build 
cu that, for it may have relation to the custom of 
burying that might be elsewhere. And so Petro- 
lus gives the account of the Ephesian matron’s hus- 
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band ; but he made it apparent to me, that burying 
was commonly practised in Commodus’s time, for 
Niphilinus tells us, that m Pertinax’s time, the friends 
of those whom Commodus had ordered to be put 
to death had dug up their bodies, some bringing out 
only some parts of them, and others raising their 
entire bodies. The same author tells us that Perti- 
nax buried Commodus’s body, and so saved it from 
the rage of the people, and here is a positive evi- 
dence that burymg was the common practice of that 
time. It is true, it is very probable, that as we see 
some of the Roman families continued to bury their 
dead, even when burning was the more common 
custom, so perhaps others contimed after this to 
burn their dead, the thing being indifferent, and ne 
law being made about it, and therefore it was parti- 
eularly objected to the Chnistians after this time, that 
they abhorred the custom of burning the bodies of 
the dead, which is mentioned by Minutius Felix : 
but this or any other evidences, that may be brought 
from medals of consecrations after this time, will 
only prove that some were stil] burnt, and that tlie 
Christians practised burying universally, as express- 
ing their belief of the resurrection, whereas the 
heathens ‘held the thing indifferent. It is also clear 
from the many genuine inscriptions that have bee 
found in the catacombs, which bear the dates of the 
consuls, that these were the common burial places of 
all the Christians of the fourth and fifth century ; 
for I do not remember that there is any one date that 
is more ancient, and yet not one of the writers of those 
ages speak of them as the work of the primitive 
Christians. They speak indeed of the burial places 
of the martyrs, but that will prove no more but that 
the Christians might have had their quarters, and 
their walks in those common bnrial places where 
they laid their dead, and which might have been 
known among them, though it is not likely that 
they would im times of persecutions make such in- 
seriptions as might have exposed the bodies of their 
dead friends to the rage of their enemies: and the 
spurions acts of saints and martyrs are of too little 
eredit to give any support to the common opinion. 
Damasus’s poetry is of no better authority, and tho’ 
those ages were inclined enough to give: credit to 
fables, yet it seems this, of those catacombs having 
been the work of the primitive Christians, was too 
gross a thing to ‘have been so-early imposed on the 
world. And this silence in an age in which super- 
stition was going on at sa great a rate, has much 
foree in it, for so vast a work, as those catacombs 
are, must have been well known to all the Romans. 
It were easy to carry this much farther, and to shew 
that the bas reliefs that have been found in some of 
those catacombs, ‘have nothing of the beauty of the 
ancient and Roman tine. ‘This is also more dis- 
cernablein.many inscriptions that are more Gothic 
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than Roman, and there are so many inscriptions 
relating to fables, that it is plain these were of latter 
times, ‘and we see by St. Jerome, that the monks 
began, even in his time, to drive a trade of relics; 
so it is no wonder that to raise the credit of such 
a heap as was never to be exhausted, they made 
some miserable sculptures, and some wscriptions ; 
and perhaps shut up the entries into them with 
much .eare’ and secresy, intending to open them 
upon. some dream or other artifice to give them 
the more reputation, which was often practised in 
order to draw much wealth and great devotion, 
even to some single relie; and a few being upon this 
secret, either those might have died, or by the many 
revolutions that have happened i iu Rome, they might 
have been dispersed before they made the discovery. 
And thus the knowledge of those places was lost, and 
came to be discovered by aceident in the last age, and 
hath ever since supplied them with an inexhaustible 
magazine of bones, which by all appearanee are no 
other than the bones of the Pagan Romans; whieh 
are now sent over the world to feed a superstition 
that is as blind as it proves expensive. And thus 
the bones of the Roman slaves, or at least those of a 
meaner sort, are now set in silver and gold, with a 
great deal of other c&tly garniture, aud entertain the 
superstition of those who are willing to be deceived, 
as well as they serve the ends of those that seek to 
deceive the world.” But beeause it cannot be pre- 
tended that there was such a number of Christians at 
Naples, as could have wrought such catacombs, and 
if it had been onee thought that those were the 
common burial places of the ancient heathens, 
that might have induced the world to think, that 
the Roman catacombs were no other;~ and 
therefore there hath been no care taken to ex- 
amine these. 


s 


The most remarkable Feasts and Ceremonies in the 
Roman Calendar. 


On the third of January, the festival of St. Gene- 
vieve is celebrated at Paris, she being the patroness 
of that city. The Roman: writers tell us, that this 
female saimt wrought so many miracles} that too 
great respeet cannot be shewn her; they add further 
that the angels rejoiced at her birth, and the blessed 
in heaven annually celebrated her birth-day. One 
time, bemg seized with something like convulsion 
fits, her body was so mueh distorted, that she seemed 
to be in great agonies, but instead of feeling any 
pain, she was among ‘the angels in heaven, “filled 
with unutterable glory. She could penetrate into the 
inmost recesses of the heart, and spent so much time 
in prayer and penance, that ‘the floor of her clamber 
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was wet with her tears. Many miracles were 
wrought at her tomb, and will coutinne so to the 
end of the world. 

Ou January the seventh, is celebrated at Rome, 
the feast of St. Authony the abbot. On the morn- 
ing of this feast, the pope, cardinals, prinecs, pre- 
lates, and indeed all those who have horses, send 
them to be blessed by the monks of St. Authony ; 
the saddles and bridles are also blessed, upon the 
consideration of a small sum being paid for cach 
of the beasts, with their furniture. “Nhe Rotman Ca- 
tholics in England, were, i some measure, kept in 
the dark concerning this ceremony of blessing the 
liorses, till 1732, when Dr. Middleton wrote his 
letter from’Rome, in whieh lic tells us, that he paid 
about eighteen-penee for having his horse and that 
of his servant blessed. Dr. Challoner, the titular 
popish bishop of London, attacked Dy. Middleton 
ou this subject, telling him, that a‘hough he (Dr. 
Challoner) had lived many years on the Continent, 
yet he never saw or heard of its 
» Here the popish’ bishop, who had asserted the 
above mm the preface of his book, entitled The Catho- 
lie Christian, forgot to mention to the public, that, 
although he ae resided many years on the Conte 
nent, yet he had never been further than Doway or 
St. Omer’s. This brought on a second controversy 
between Challoner and one Marmaduke, the latter 
of whom wrote an anoual pamphlet in the form of 
a calendar, called A Guide for the Faithful. In this 
work, Marmaduke attacks the bishop in rather a sa- - 
tirical manner, by telling him there could be no harm 
in blessing of horses, seeing they were creatures of 
God; and ev ery thing ought to be set apart for use, 
by prayer and thanksgiving. He added further, in 
a still more. laconic and satirical manner, that if any 
true Catholics doubted of the truth of what bad been 
asserted by Dr. Middleton, it would be,proper that 
they should take a trip to Rome, durmg the month 
of January, and they would be convinced from the 
evidence of their own senses. ‘ 

On the twenty-first of January, thé feast of St. 
Agnes, virgin and martyr, is celebrated ; and of this 
extraordinary person we have the following account. 
When the pro-consul ordered lier to be stripped quite 
naked,.m order to be carried in that indeeent man- 
ner to the public stews, God gave such a thickness 
to her disheveled hair, that it covered her more 
completely than her clothes ; and whien she entered 
the brothel, an angel spread such a dazzhng heht 
around her, that none could see or toueh her, by 
reason of the greatness of the splendor. Immediately 
after, an angel presented her with a white linen gar- 
ment, which she put on, and it fitted her so exactly, 
that all the spectators were persuaded that it was 
something more than human. ‘The son of the pro- 
consul attempted to enter into the light to violate ker 
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chastity, but he was choaked by the devil, and 
Immediately dropped down dead. 

On the thirticth of January, the festival of St. 
Martina, virgin and martyr, is celebrated, and as she is 
considered by the Roman Catholies, as a most extra- 
ordinary person, we shall here relate what is written 
concerning her in the Roinan breviary. St. Martina 
being brought before the emperor, and refusing to 


sacrifice, he commanded her to be stripped naked,’ 


and her flesh to be slashed off with swords; but the 
body of the wirgin was of so transparent a colour, 
that it dimmed tlic eyes of the beholders, and milk 
flowed from her wounds, whieh had the most fra- 
grant smell. After this, the emperor eomimanded 
her to be beaten with clubs, but the exeeutioners 
employed, cried out that their strength failed them, 
saying, “ Deliver us from this virgin, for as often as 
we strike her, the angels of God return the blows 
upon us with bars of irou, and our flesh and bones 
are all on fire.” But when the emperor would have 
the blows continued, all those who beat her, drop- 
ped down dead. She was then sent to a dungeon, 
but when the gaoler went to visit her, he saw a great 
light shining around ‘her, and he fell to the ground. 
dn that situation, he continued for some time, till at 
Jast, lifting up his eyes, he saw St. Martina sitting 
on a most glorious seat, surrounded by a-great num- 
ber of men all dressed in white, holding a golden 
table, on which the following words were written : 
“Thy works are wonderful, O Lord; in wisdom 

hast thou made them ajl.” All which,- we are told, 
he related to the emperor. At last, a fierce lion, 
who had been kept fasting three days, was let loose 
upon her, but he fawned upon her, and lieked her 
feet, whieh indueed the soldiers to run their spears 
through her body. 

On the twenty-first day of February, is celebrated 
the festival of the blessed Margaret of Cortona, who, 
in her younger years, had been a common prostitute, 
but the sight of the skeleton of her lover, with 
whom she had held an unlawful commerce for nine 
years together, touched her heart in so efficacious a 
manner, that from tliat instant to the day of her 
death, she loved God with an uninterrupted affection, 
and expiated, -by a series of the most severe peni- 
tence and mortification, the many sins of her youth. 
After she had thus devoted herself to God, all her 
pleasure consisted in mortifying her body, by the 
severest austeriiies. Her beauty, which had been her 
ruin before, now became, as it were, a horror to her. 
She bruised her face with stones, shed tears of blood, 
and mflicted sueh torments on herself, that her eyes 
seemed ready to start out of their sockets. She was 
almost constantly beating herself, and used to whip 
herself with a seourge full of great knobs, avd other 
instruments of penance. She fed continually on 
bread and water, had herself dragged along in her 
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shift, with a halter about her neck, till at last she 
became insensible to the force of temptation. 

During the time this penance continned, her guar- 
dian angel made her several visits; and the Roman 
writers fell us, that our Saviour used to converse 
with her frequently, in the most familiar mamer. 

On the seventh of March, the festivals of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and St. Barbara, are celebrated; 
but what connection male and female saints had 
together we know not, only that during the dark 
ages of Christianity, St. Thomas Aquinas was con- 
sidered as the titular saint of the booksellers, for no 
other reason we are able to assign, besides that of 
his being one of the inost learned men of the age in 
which ke lived. It is common with the Roman 
Cathelies to tell us, that St. Thomas Aquinas was 
never guilty of a mortal sin; and it is related of him 
that one day while he was only a boy, he happened 
to kneel down to pray before the sign of the eross, 
and there falling asleep, he thought he found his 
loins fast bound by angels, fiom which time he was 
never afterwards troubled with any lustful inelina- 
tions, “his will, in some measure, aecount for the 
popish traditions eoncerning him, although we are 
afraid that many Protestants will consider it as a 
Pious Fravp. 

We read im the golden legend, that a man who 
was thought to be starved to death, and bya rope 
put abont his neek was drawn to the top of a tower 
and thrown down from theuce; when he eame to the 
ground, he rose up upon his feet and gave the fol- 
lowing account to those who wondered at his being 
alive, seeing he had lhved so long without any sort 
of nourishment, and how it was possible for him to 
be preserved im his fall. He assured them that St. 
Barbara preserved him in all his dangers, and in his 
fall from the tower, sustained bim with her holy 
hands. It is also related of this St. Barbara, that 
her father was a. heathen, and in order to prevent 
her from being seduced, she being extremely bean- 
tiful, pereeived by her diseourse that she was a Cliris- 
tian, and immediately drew his sword in great indig- 
nation, threatening to kill her; but upen praying to 
God, a large stone opened itself, and received her 
whole body into the cavity, and earrked her to a 
mountain full of eaves, where she thought to have 
concealed herself, but was discovered by a shepherd. 
For this act of insolence, the shepherd was punished 
in the most exemplary manner; for he was ehanged 
into a marble stone, and all his sheep into locusts, or 
as others say, into beetles, who annually visit the 
tomb of this saint. 

There is another very remarkable circumstance 
related concerning this St. Barbara, whieh every 
Roman Catholie believes to be as true as any thing 
recorded in the sacred seriptures. In 1448, one 
Henry Kuock, a native of Holland, had his house 
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set on fire by a candle falling into a bundle of straw, 
and he himself bardly escaped in his slirt. But 
remembering that he had left some money in_ the 
house, he returned to fetch it, and the roof fell in 
upon hnn. Considering himself as in a dying con- 
dition, he reflected that he had not received the last 
sacraments of the church, and in this hour of dis- 
tress addressed himself to St. Barbara. The saint 
being thus invoked, came immediately to bis assist- 
ance, der the same form as she is generally repre- 
sented in churches. She brought him through the 
flames, and put him ina place of safety, buttold him 
at the same time, that he was to die next morning, 
whieh accordingly took place. 

The festival of St. Longinus is celebrated on the 
fifteenth of March; and of this extraordinary person, 
we are told that he wag once a slave, but having 
obtained Is freedom, he entered himself a soldier in 
one of the Roman lesions, and was present at the 
crucifixion of our Saviour; we are told further, that 
he was the soldier who pierced our Savioin’s side. 
(see Jolin six. 34.) [tis added in the legend eon- 
cernmg him, that when he thrust the spear into our 
Saviont’s side he was blind, hut some of the blood 
and water bursting avainst his eves, he was restared 
to sight, and beeame a convert to the gospel. He 
afterwards retued to the wilderness, where he lived 
nhernut many years; but being at last discovered, 
he was put to death by order of Octavius, a Roman 
consul. ‘Phat this soldier wie pierced our Saviour’s 
side, was spuiinally bliad, cannot be doubted; but 
that he was blind in a natural seuse, is next to im- 
possible; for how then conld he have acted as a 
solider, aud as for Lis living a hermit, that sort 
of profession did not take place till many years 
after. 

On the twenty-fifth of March, or Lady-day, the 
pope performs the ceremony of marrying or elois- 
tering several young women. On the morning of 
that day, the pope, attended by the cardinals, goes 
to the church of Minerva, where he celebrates high 
mass, and all the maidens confess and communicate. 
This beg done, these maidens go to the place 
clothed in white serge, and mufiled up like so many 
apparitions, ina large sheet that covers their heads, 
in which is only a little hole to peep through, which 
often is bat just big enough for one eye to look out 
at. ‘Fhese maidens, who are the danghters of poor 
parents, walk two by two into the choir, where all 
the eardinals are assembled, and prostrate themselves 
before them in the most humble manner. 

«An officer appointed for that purpose, stands on one 
side, having in his hands a bason, wherein are little 
white tabby bags, im each of which is a note of fifty 


crowns for those who make choice of marriage, | queen of Sicily. 


aud another note of one hundred crowus for those 
who prefer the veil. When each maiden has de- 


clared her choice, her bag is given her, hanging by 
asmall string. In taking it, she kisses it, makes a 
low courtsey, and immediately walks off to make 
room for others. Those who prefer the veil, are 
distinguisicd by a garland of tlowers, and greater 
respect is shewn to them than to the others. Musson, 
the celebrated traveller, tells us, that out of three 
hundred and fifty maidens, whom he once saw pre- 
sent at this ceremony, only thirty-two consented to 
take the veil. 

The carnival, which ends on Shrove Tuesday, is 
borrowed from the heathens, and comes in room of 
their bacchanals. “It generally continues three wecks, 
but in some places more, particularly at Veaice, 
where all manner of debauchery is tolerated. Lt 1s 
net enjoined by any order or constitution of the 
Romish church, but is tolerated, that debauchees 
may be the more fit to comply with the hardships 
and austeritics of lent. 

The first day of lent is called Ash Wednesday, 
because on that day, the peniterts, among the Chris- 
tians, about the fourth and filth centunes, stood at 
the doors of the churches, covered with ashes and 
sackcloth. But the Roman Catholics have added 
many ceremonies on this day, which were unknown 
to the ancients. ‘The ashes used for the first day of 
lent, must be made from the branches of olives, or 
some other trees, which have been blessed and con- 
seerated for that purpose the year before, on Palm 
Sunday, The vestry keeper gets the ashes ready, 
and places them in a vessel on the epistle side of the 
altar, where the officiating priest blesses them, and 
then marks them with the sign of the cross. 

After this they are incensed, aud then the officiat- 
ing pniest, attended by the deacon and snb-deacon, 
walks forward to the rails of the altar, where le is 
met by the priest to whom the church belongs, who 
pours some of the ashes in the form of a cross upon 
the head of the officiating pricst, repeating at the 
same time, “Remember man that thou art dust.” 
The ashes are then sprinkled on the heads of all the 
people in the congregation, whether men or wo- 
men, 

With respect to lent, it is of considerable anti- 
quity, but it was very different im ancient times 
from what it is at present. ‘Vill the time of the em- 
peror Constantine the Great, lent seldom excceded 
forty hours, and it was kept in memory of our Sa- 
viowr’s passion and sufferings; but smee, the Roman 
Catholics have added forty days more, mm comine- 
moration of the time our Saviour fasted in the wil- 
derness. 

On the fourth Sunday in lent, 1336, pope Urban 
V.cousecrated a golden rose, and sent it to Joan, 
ITe likewise made a decree, by 
which it was ordained, that the popes, his succes- 
sors, should consecrate one on the same Sunday 
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every year. At present there are many of these 
roses consecrated and sent to princes, to particular 
churches, and to several great persons. Tis holi- 
ness blesses the rosé with frankincense, balm, musk, 
and holy water, all mixed together. ‘This he does 
in a private apartment in his own palace, after 
“which he carries the rose in his hand to his chapel, 
and the sub-deacon lays it on the altar, Mass being 
ended, the pope takes the rose and delivers it to the 
ambassador of the prince, &c. for whom it is in- 
tended. 

Palm Sunday is celebrated with many ceremonies 
by the Roman ‘Catholics; great numbers of palms 
are prepared at the pope’ s chapel, and likewise in 
other churches in Rome, and these are distributed 
to such of the faithful as chuse to accept of them. 
During the remainder of the day, and the Monday 
following, the people who go to mass must carry 
these palms in their hands, because they were con- 
secrated for that purpose. 

On Palin Sunday the altars are all adorned with 
palms, and on that day a very remarkable eustom is 
peed in several Roman Catholic countries, 
namely, the setting a prisoner at liberty, on w hich 
occasion the bishop and clergy walk to the prison in 
solemn procession, and this 1s said to be an emblem 
of our spiritual freedom. ‘lis ceremony is bor- 
rowed from the Jews, who in ancient times set a 
prisoner at liberty on the day of the passover, as we 
read in the account of Barrabas, who was set at 
liberty when our Saviour was crucified. 

On Holy Thursday, many ceremonies are ob- 
served, but particularly at Rome, where the pope 
assists at mass in the apostolical chapel. Mass 
being over, a priest takes up the host, and marches 
with it under a canopy, from the altar to the se- 
pulchre. All the church officers who are present 
follow him according to their seniority, and the 
younger ones range themselv es near the cross, w hich 
is set up opposite to the grave, with the senior ones 
behind them. . 

The host is then taken out of the tabernacle, and 
incensed by the officiating priest, while all the peo- 
ple kneel down. ‘This being done, the deacon puts 
the host again into the tabernacle and locks it up, 
giving the key to the master of the ceremonies, and 
this is what is called, the carrying of the host to the 
sepulchre. 

This ceremony is followed by another, which the 
Roman Catholics call, the uncovering of the altars ; 
and as the pope performs this ceremony in his own 
chapel, so all the archbishops and bishops do the 
same in their respective parish chnrehes and cathe- 

-drals. "Phe priest who officiates on such occasions, 
makes three low bows before the altar, and then 
proceeds to remove from the images those mourn- 
ful robes with which they had beeu covered during 


the former part of lent. All the sacred images hav- 
ing been exposed to public view, the priest covers 
the cross with black, sets over the altar a canopy of 
the same colour, ule the ehoir sings anthems: 
suitable to the solemnity of the ceremony. 

The next ceremony 1s that of excommunicating 
and giving over to the devil, all the Protestants 
in the world, who at Rome, and among Roman 
Catholics, are known by the name of hereties. ‘Phe 
pope is then clothed in red, and stands on a high 
throne, the better to be seen by the people. The 
sub-deacons, who stand at the left band of his holi- 
ness, read the bull, and in the mean time, the ean- 
dles are lighted, and each of them takes one in his 
hand. When the excommunication is pronomiced, 
the pope and cardinals put out their candles and 
throw them among the crowd, after which, the 
black cloth that covered the pulpit is taken away. 
The pope, having excommunicated all the Pro- 
testants, proceeds fo exercise an act of formal humi- 
lity, which is that of washing the feet of thirteen 
poor priests, in imitation of our Saviour’s washing 
the feet of his disciples. ‘The pope attended by 
the cardinals, comes into the hall of the palace, 
where are several deacons and sub- deacons, with 
other proper officers. ‘The youngest cardinal deacon 
cives the pope the book of the gospel, which his ho- 
liness kisses three times, and then the choir sing an 
anthem, beginning with these words, “ A new com- 
mandment I give unto you.” 

As soon as the pope hears these words, he puts 
off his mitre, and having girded himself with an 
apron of fine linen, he washes the feet of thirteen 
poor pricsts, all strangers, who sit on high benches, 
with coarse hoods reaching down to their arms. The 
above priests have their right legs bare, and they are 
washed clean with soap before they are presented to 
his holmess. When his holiness has done washing 
them, his treasurer, by his order, gives to each’ of 
them two medals, one of gold and the other of sil- 
ver, weighing one ounce each, and the president of 
the sacred college dries their feet with a napkin. 
The thirteen priests, whose feet have been washed 
by the pope, are carried into a grand apartment, 
where they are entertamed with a most sumptuous 
dinner, and they are no sooner seated than the pope 
comes in and presents the first dish. He lkewise 
pours out to each of them a glass of wine, and con- 
verses with them in the most familiar manner, and 
grants them several privileges, which being done, he 
withdraws. Then the pope’s preacher in ordinary 
begins a sermon, which continues while-the priests 
are at dinner, aud the pope, with his cardinals, sit 
behind a screen, where they see all that passes, but 
are not seen by any. ‘The same ceremony is per- 
forined, uot only in the great churches 1m Rome, but 
likewise in most cathedrals and parish churches, 
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where the Roman Catholic religion is professci, 
differing only according to particular circumstances. 

We come ext to the ceremonies observed on 
Good-Friday, and these begim with the adoration of 
the cross. Abont ten o'clock m the evening of 
Holy-Thursday, the officiating priest goes up to the 
altar, attended by such of the chureh officers as 
happen to be present. ‘Phere they kneel down before 
the cross, and having repeated several prayers, the 
table of the altar is covered with black, and so is the 
nuiss book, which is placed at the epistle side. 

The priest who is to officiate, goes up to the altar, 
and having kissed it in the most reverential manner, 
repeats several short prayers with a low voice, and 
these are likewise repeated by his attendants after 
him. Prayers bemg ended, the officiating pricst 
gocs to the epistle side of the altar, the deacon takes 
up the cross which is veiled, and presents it to the 
priest, who, after he has uncovered the top of it, 
elevates it with both lis hands, at the same time 
singing the following words, “ Behold the wood of 
the cross.” Then all the congregation rise up with 
their heads uncovered, and the priest at the altar 
sings, “on which the Saviour of the world was ex- 
tended.” The choir answer, “ let us come and 
adore.” Llere they all fall prostrate on their knees, 
except the ofliciating priest, but in a momeut after, 
they rise up, aud the priest uncovers the right arm 
of the crucifix, with the head of Jesus, and shows 
them to the people. Vhe ceremony of the adoration 
being over, the priest and the deacons kiss the cru- 
cifix, and tis given round to be kissed by all who 
are present in the congregation, whether men or 
worien. 

At Courtray there 1s a procession on Good-Friday, 
in commemoration of our Saviour’s sufferings, and 
the magistrates of that city give twenty-five livres 
to a poor man who submits to be scourged by the 
monks. The monks assure him, that should he die 
in conseqnenve of the flagellation, he will be enti- 
tled to everlasting liappiness. The procession is 
conducted in the following manner: The mock Sa- 
viow is brought into the church, where he is stripped 
naked, and clothed ina purple robe, which is hung 
round his shoulders, girded by a thick rope, and his 
Lead crowned with thorns. After this, he is made 
to walk barefooted, witht a pack saddle tied to his 
neck; on each side of the pack saddle six ropes are 
fined, of the thickness of such as are usually put to 
draught horses, which bemg done, the voluntary 
martyr has a heayy cross Jad upon his shoulders, 
and thus equipped, he walks up and down the whole 
of the city. Six Capuchins, who walk on his right 
hand, draw the six ropes, which are fixed on that 
side of the pack saddle, and the other six are drawn 
by as many Recollects on the other side, so that the 
poor fellow is so unmercifully handled by the twelve 
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friars, that he is almost pulled in pieces. The poor 
wretch would be killed in good earnest, were it not 
that a mock Simon, the Cyrenian, frequently comes 
up very seasonably to give him a litle assistance. 

Vhe poor wreteh, before he is able to return to 
the church, is half killed, for he receives so many 
kicks aud cufls from the enraged multitude, who, 
at that time, think it meritorions to inntate the con- 
duct of the malicious Jews, that they shew no mercy 
to the mock Saviour; but notwithstandmg all he 
suffers, yet he is so fully persuaded that his conduct 
is meritorious, and that he shall obtain the divine 
blessing, that he submits with cheerfulness, and his 
sufferings bring considerable sums to the priests, 
who, on such oceasions, are sure to make a collec- 
tion for their own private emolument. 

‘Fo enumerate all the ceremonies used by the 


- Roman Catholics on Good-Friday, would be endless, 


and in some measure unnecessary, we shall therefore 
mention only the following. At Brassels, the capi- 
tal of the Austrian Netherlands, all ranks of persons 
strive to vie with each other, in celebrating the death 
of Christ, and although some of the most learned 
among them may be persuaded that there is but little 
devotion in their cercmonies, yet the prejudices of 
the vulgar oblige them to make a formal compliance. 
The grand part of the ceremony is performed at the 
altar, in the church of the Austin-Priars, and per- 
sons who join in the procession, assemble together 
at eight in the morning, mm the cathedral church of 
St. Guidela. 

The brethren of the order of mercy came thither 
in their proper habits, and barefooted, with their 
faces masked, and some walk with drums covered 
with black cloth. After the brotherhood, a great 
number of prisoners make their appearance, cach of 
them dragging after him a large iron cannon ball, 
chained to his foot. The Austin Friars march next, 
dressed in Jewish habits, in the midst of whom is a 
man, who is always a criminal, but pardoned for the 
part he then acts. This criminal is bound with 
fetters, crowned with thorns, and dressed in a robe 
of coarse purple. ‘Phen a band of trumpets come 
forward, followed by the prebends of the cathedral, 
and a great number of the inferior clergy, with an 
incredible multitude of people. In this manner they 
march into the church, but the crowd is in general 
so great, that thousands are obliged to remaiu with- 
out. In the church, a large scatfold is erected, and 
a cross, tienty feet in height, set upon it. ‘The 
criminal, who represents the crucified Saviour, 
ascends the scaffold, accompanied by the mock ex- 
ecutioners, carrying ropes, uails, and hammers. 

The brethren of mercy crowd round the scaffold, 
and the ladies have high seats erected for them, but 
the common people stand im the body of the church 
below. The mock Jews stuip the pretended Chinst 
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of his robes, laying him along the scaffold, and east- 
ing dice for his garment. Lust of all, he is fixed to 
the cross, by tying his hands and feet to it with 
thongs of leather, which, the better to imitate the 
real crucifixion, are nailed to the cross, having small 
bladders filled with blood under them, which runs 
down as soon as the nails pierce through them. At 
the sight of the blood the devotees beat their breasts, 
although they know it is no more than a faree, and 
the choir sings anthems suitable to the moek solem- 
nity of the day. 

On Easter-eve, the ornaments of the churches 
aud altars are changed, the black being taken off, 
and the white put on before mass is celebrated. On 
the gospel side of the altar, a large candlestiek in 
the form: of an angel is set, and in this the pasehal 
candle is plaeed. It is made of white wax, and 
weighs about eight or ten pounds, and five holes are 
made in it, in the form of across. ‘This paschal 
candle must remain on the gospel side of the altar, 
from Easter to Ascension-day ; aud previous to its 
being lighted, the officiating priest eonseerates it in 
the most solemn manner. On the same day, all 
new utensils belonging to the ehnreh, and which 
have not been used before, are conseerated and set 
apart for divine service. ‘The officiating priest per- 
fumes the font thrice with frankincense, after which 
he takes some of the oil nsed in baptism, and pours 
it on the holy water cross ways, mixed with the 
ehrism, and this is reserved to baptize all the eate- 
chumens, or children who shall be brought to the 
church, 

The Sunday commonly called Easter, brings joy 
along with it to all ranks of people in the Romish 
church, for the priests are not ouly released from the 
slavish drudgery of passion week, but they likewise 
receive the oblations of the faithful, which enable 
them to enjoy a\few of those comforts of which 
they were deprived during lent. On the other hand, 
the people, having by confession settled all their ac- 
counts with heaven, receive absolution and the en- 
charist; they give themselves up for some time to all 
serts of diversions, withont considering that they are 
contracting new sins. 

Many of the Roman Catholics never go to bed 
on the night before Easter, but wait with the most 
longing expectation for the sun rising, in imitation 
of the devout women who, on the morning of the 
resurrection, waited at the sepulehre of our Lord. 
At Rome, the pope, attended by two deacon-cardi- 
nals, and all the great ofticers of his household, go 
in procession to his holiness’s chapel, and mass is 
eelebrated munch in the same maimer as at Christmas. 
All the faithful are obliged to reeeive the holy com- 
munion, eithcr on Easter-day, or on the Sunday 
following; for if they neglect both, they cannot, 


| the Pentecost, or the fiftieth day after Easter, or 
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when they die, obtain the privilege of Christian 
burial. 

The next festival is that of the Ascension, cele- 
brated in memory of our Saviour’s aseending into 
heaven after his resurrection, in his human nature, 
and in the presence of his diserples. 

This festival is not so ancient as some of the Ro- 
man Catholics would have us to believe, for it was 


_ hot celebrated till after the reign of Constantine the 


Great, there being no other festival during the three 
first eenturics, besides Whitsunday, Easter and 
Christmas, nor was the latter regarded, or observed, 
except in some partieular churches. 

The ancient ehureh was a stranger to many of the 
ridiculous ceremonies used on this festival, name- 
ly, the drawing up the image of Christ to the top of 
the chureh, and then casting down the image of Sa- 
tan in flames, to represent his falling as hghtning 
from heaven. Anauthor who is said to have lived 
in the fifth century, affirms as a truth, that when 
Jesus Christ ascended ito heaven, he left the print 


of his feet on the ground; and that the marks con- 


tinued ever after, notwithstanding the faithful carried 
away some of the earth from time to time, in order 
to preserve it as a saered relic. Nay, St. Austin 
affirms, that it was common in his time, to adore the 
footsteps of Jesus Christ at the place from whence 
he ascended into heaven. 

To this is added another miracle, no less remark- 
able than the former, namely, that when the empress 
Vfelena built the ehureh of the Aseension, in the 
midst of which is this spot of ground, when the work- 
men would have covered it with a marble pavement, 
like the rest, they could not effect it, for whatever they 
laid upon it immediately came off. Bede says, that 
in his time (the seventh century) on this festival 
after mass, there always came so strong a wind 
that it threw down all who were at that time in the 
ehureh. 

Whitsunday, another festival, is the most ancient 
in the Christian church, and even from the aposto- 
lie age, was celebrated in memory of the Holy 
Ghost’s descending in the form of eloven tongues 
upon the diseiples. It is the grand era of the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity, for before that miracle 
was wrought, the apostles had only earnal notions 
of Christ’s kingdom. It is called Whitsunday, 
partly from the glorious light which was this day 
sent down upon earth from the Father of lights, 
but principally because this day being one of the 
stated times for baptism in the ancient ehureh, those 
who were baptised put on white garments, as types 
of what spiritual purity they received im baptism. 

As the deseent of the Holy Ghost upon the apos- 
tles, happened upon the day whieh the Jews called 
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the Passover: so this festival has ever since retained 
the name of Pentecost inthe Romancalender. In 
countries were the Homish religion is professed, 
the altars, on the preceding eve, are covered with 
purple till mass ts said, and then the purple being 
taken away, it is covered with red, and the afficiat- 
jug priest appears at the altar in robes of the sume 
colour. All the fonts for baptism are blessed in the 
same manner as on Easter-eve; and on Whitstinday 
the ofticiating priest wears the same scarlet robes, 
in imitation of the Holy Ghost haying descended 
upon the apostles like fiery tongues. 

The next Sunday after Whitsunday, is called 
Trinity Sunday, and commemorated in honour of the 
three persons in the ever blessed Trinity. And here 
it may not beimproper to observe, that although 
the Roman Catholics, by an unnecessary load of 
rites and ccremonies, have much dcbased the purity 
of the gospel, yet in the midst of all their errors, 
they never denied the divinity of Christ, or of the 
Holy Ghost. 

On the fourteenth of April, is celebrated the fes- 
tivals of three martyrs, known in the Roman calendar 
by the names of St. ‘Piburtius, St. Valerius, and St. 
Maximus, of whom the following legend is told. 

An angel brought two crowns from paradise, 
coimposcd of roses and lilies, and gave one to Wale- 
yius, and the other to Cecilta, his new married 
wife. ‘The angel, at the same time told Valerius, 
that because he had not carnally known his wife, 
Christ had sent him notice, that he would grant 
him whatsoever he should require: Valerius at 
these words fell down and worshipped, begging that 
his brother Tiburtius might become a Chistian. 
Tiburtius afterwards coming into the house, smelt 
the fragrancy of the roses and lilies, but saw no- 
thing. However, as he was wondering from 
whence the sweet smell proceeded, Valerius told 
him of the two crowns which his eyes were not 
yet able to see. He assured him, that in case he 
would turn Christian he shouid sec them both, and 
the angel of God also. At these words he consented 
to be baptised, and immediately after obtained all 
he had desired of God, and the sight of the angel 
daily. Thatthere were three martyrs who suffered 
ia the reign of the emperor Dioclestan of the same 
names with those above mentioned, cannot be 
doubted, because we have an account of them in 
Eusebius; but we may, without the imputation of 
sceptism, doubt whether they ever conversed with 
angels. 

On April the 27th, is celebrated the festivals of 
St. Comus and St. Damien, who were both physi- 
cians and brothers. We are told concerning them, 
that being chained to a stake, they were first 
scourged, and then thrown into the sea. There an 
angel had compassion upon them, loosed their cords 
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and delivered them. ‘They were then hanged upon 
a cross, and commanded to be stoned, but the stones 
rebounded back on those who threw them; and the 
same happened when arrows were shot at them, so 
that the provincial was obliged to order the soldiers 
to stab them dead with spears. | 

In all Roman Catholic countries on the first day 
of May, it is common to plant boughs of trees be- 
fore the doors of houses; and this is no more than a 
faint imitation of the ancient gaines used by the 
Romans at the festival of Flora. Indeed most of the 
Roman Catholic ceremonies are borrowed from the 
heathens; which is not to be wondered at, when 
we consider that the Roman emperors, who em- 
braced the Christian religion, compelled all their 
subjects to do the same, although they knew nothing 
besides heathen rites and cercmonies. 

On the 15th of June, is celebrated the festival of 
St. Anthony of Padua, and it is accounted for in the 
following manner, A Franciscan novice, having 
thrown off his habit, ran away from the mona- 
stery in which St. Anthony lived, and stole a psalm 
book, written with St. Anthony’s own hand, and 
explained with marginal notes, which St. Anthony 
often used when he expounded the scriptures to the 
friars. 

As soon as St. Anthony found that his book was 
stolen, he fell down upon his knees, and begged 
that God would restore'to him the precious treasure. 
In the mean time, the apostate thief having the book 
along with him, attempted to swim across 2 river, 
but the devil met him with a drawn sword in his 
hand, and commanded him to return back imme- 
diately, and restore to St. Anthony the book he had 
stolen from him, threatening to kill him in case he 
did not immediately comply. ‘The devil gave this 
order with so dreadful an aspect, that the thief being 
astonished, returned immediately to the monastery, 
restored St. Anthony his book, and consented to live 
in a course of devotion ever after. It is for this reas 
son, that when people have goods stolen from them 
in Roman Catholic countries, they always invoke the 
assistance of the holy St. Anthony. } 

July twenty, is the day on which the Roman 
Catholics celebrate and honour the memory of St. 
Margaret, of whom we have the following account 
in their leeends. ‘This woman had been long cele- 
brated for her piety, and it is written of her in the 
breviary of Selisbury, that on a certain time, she 
begecd that she might have an opporturity of engag- 
ing with the devil, face to face, because she had 
formerly had many secret struggles with him. Tez 
request was granted, and the devil appeared to her 
under the form of a most hideous dragon, who im- 
mediately swallowed her up. Here was the moment 
of trial; she recollected that she was a Christian, 
and although in the belly of the dragon, the marked 
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upon herself the sign of the cross, and the monster’s 
body burst asunder, so that the virgin came out un- 
hurt. B 

The festival ef St. Christina, 1s celebrated on the 
twenty-fourth of July, and of her we have the fol- 
lowing account in the Roman martyrology. She 
was bound to a wheel, and roasted on a fire, afid as 
they poured oi] upon her, the flames burst forth, and 
slew above.a thousand of the heathens. .She was 
again thrown into prison, where she was visited by 
an angel, who healed and refreshed her, so that she 
was enubled to undergo a-second trial. 

Then she was cast into a lake swith a great stone 
fixed to her body, but the angel kept her ‘from sink- 
ing. She prayed that.God would send some signal 

judgment upon the image of Apollo, which she was 
commanded to worship, and her prayers were heard, 
for it was suddenly reduced to ashes. ‘This miracle 
avas of such a surprising nature, that three thousand 
of the spectators were conv erted to the faith. She 
was afterwards.put ito a fiery furnace, where she 
remained five days unhurt, but at last, that she nught 
enjoy everlasting happiness, God suffered her enemies 
to put an end to her life by strangling her. 

‘On the twelfth of August i is the feast of St. Clara, 
a female much respected in the church of Rome, 
ou account of the many miracles wrought by her— 
Et is recorded .in the Homan breviary, that one day, 
while St. Clara was abbess of a convent, she was 
told that there was but one loaf of bread left for 
-dinner, and that but a small one. But that did uot 
in the Jest affect her, for she commanded it to be 
cut into two equal parts, one of which she gave to 
the friars, and the other to the nuns. No sooner 
had they touched the pieces of bread than they swelled 
iuto such magnitude in their hands, that there were 
more than sufficient for the whole convent. 

The feast of St. Roach is celebrated on the six- 
teenth of August, and of him we have recorded in 
the Roman breviary, that he was born with the sign 
of the cross on his left side, and that as a token of 
his future sanctity, he would never suck but once a 
day when he was a child. When he was but a boy, 
he cured men of the plague, by only marking the 
sign of the cross upon them. A little dog used to 
bring him bread, and an angel gave him a golden 

table, with St. Roach written upon it by the hand 
of God the Father. 

September the twenty-ninth is dedicated to the 
service ef St. Michael the Archangel; and it is a 
high festival in the Romish chureh. [nan old 
hish legend, we have the following anecdote, to 
which nothing is added, besides that of modern- 
izing the language. St. Michael appeared to a bi- 
shop, and bade him go to the top of a lofty moun- 
tain called Gardel, where he would find a bull tied, 
aud there he was to build a church, for the worship 
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of God awd the archangel. The bishop obeyed, 
but when -he-came to the place where the bull was 
tied, *he-found a rock on each side, which appeared 
frightful, and that it would be dangerous to build a 
churéh between them. ‘Then St. Michael appeared 
to a man named Haymo, and desired him to go and 
remove the rocks, and to fear nothing, for he “would 
be with him. 

This [laymo, who seemed to have more faith than 
the bishop, went and set his shoulders to the rocks, 
coramanding them, in the name of God and St. 
Michael, to dle; vart, which they instantly did, so that 
the building Ww ee on. It is further related, ‘that the 

| sea encompassed the mountain where this ehurels 
was built; but when the people went to divine ser- 
vice, it divided on each side, and left them a free 
passage. One day as they were gomg to prayers as 
usual, there happened to be a woman in the com- 
pany dis with child; and the sea being stormy, the 
people were afraid of it returning upor them, and 
therefore they all returned to land except the preg- 
nant woman, who was taken in abour. St. Michael 
came to her assistance, delivered her of a child, and 

| brought her and the infant safe to land. 

October the ninth is the feast of St. Dennis, the 
titular saint of France; and of whom we are told, 
that he and two of his companions, having refused 
to sacrifice to the heathen gods, were all beheaded 
in one and the same moment, but their tongues 
spoke after their heads were cut off. Nay, it is 
further added, that St. Dennis, when his head was 
cut off, Soot upright on his feet, and taking it up 
in his right hand, marched off with if to the place 
appointed for his burial. 

The first of’ November is called the feast of All 
Saints, and sor closely have the Roman Catholics 
imitated the heathens, that at Rome, in the seventh 
century, the Pantheon, where all the heathen gods 
were worshipped, was turned into a church for all 
the saints, It had heen formerly consecrated to 
Jupiter and all the gods, by Agrippa, but now it is 
consecrated to the Vi irgin Mary and all the saints. 

November the second is the festival of All Souls, 
on which day the souls of all such as are m purga- 
tory are prayed for. This festival tas not known 

sin the church till the tenth century, and its origin 
was from the following circumstance. A pilgrim 
having been to visit the “hols sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
returned by the wavy of Sicily, and while he was in 
that island, there happened to he an eruption of 
Mount Ete. This terrified him so much, that he 
concluded that it was the mouth of hell, for he de- 
clared that he heard the groans of those who were 
iu torments. Full of this notion, he returned to St. 
Odilon, abbot of Cluguy, to whom he related the 
whole affair, and that abbot applied to the pope to 
haye this festival established, that by virtue of the 
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prayers of the faithful, the souls of those in purga- 
tory might be released. 

Noveniber the twenty-second is the festival of St. 
Cecilia, the great patroness ot music. In the Ro- 
man bge we have the following account of her. 
On the marriage night, when she and her husband 
Valerius were left es together in the bed-cham- 
ber, she spake to lun the following words: “ O 
sweet and most loving youth! T have a seeret to re- 
veal to thee if thou wilt swear to conceal it.” Vale- 
rius having taken an oath as she desired, she added, 
“{f have an angel a lover of mine, who keeps my 
body with the strictest jealousy. Lf he should iu the 
Teast perceive that thou toucbest me with polluted 
love, his fury would be stirred up against thee, and 
the flower of thy youth will be destroyed; but if he 
finds that thou lovest me with a smeere and imma- 
culate love, and preservest my virginity inviolate, he 
then will love thee i in the same manner lie does ine; 
and on all occasions express to you his favour.” To 
this Valerius answered, “ If thou wauldst have me 
give credit to thy words, then shew me the anegcl ; 
and if I find thathe is really an angel of God, T will 
‘do as thou desirest me; but if thou lovest any man 
better than me, I will draw my sword and slay both 
hun and you.” She then presented him to Leon, a 
a Clinistian, and as soon as he was baptized, he saw 
the angel and was convinced; so that St. Cecilia 
dived and died a virgin martyr. 

November the thirtieth is the feast of St. Andrew, 
the titular saint of Scotland. Ne was brether to 
Peterand John the Apostles, and sulfered martyrdom 
sometime in the reign of the emperor Nero. We 
are told by the Seottish historians, that one Regulus, 
a monk, brought some of the Tones of this apostle 
to Sosenid, ahout the middie of the fourth century, 
and built a chee over them, at a place called ral 
rsimont, in the eastern extremity of the county of 
Fife, ee on that spot the eily of St. Andrew was 
afterwards built. 

Ou the sixth of December is the feast of St. 
Nicholas, who was invoked by sailors in storms, in 
the same manner as Neptune was by the heathens. 
We read in the -legend concerning him, that some 
Inariters, bemg in great danger at sea, addressed 
themselves to hin in the following AN’ ball eS (O) Sie 
Nicholas, the servant of God! if the things be true 
which we have heard concerning thee, now help us! 
That so.beimg delivered from this danger, we may 
renter thanks to God and to thee.” While they were 
thus speaking, one appeared and san, “ Bebold | 
am here, for you called me,” and immediately began 
to help them’ to order their sails and tackle, and in 
a few minutes the storm ceased. 

sss soon as the mariners came to shore, they in- 
quired where St. Nicholas was, and being informed 
that he was in the church, they went imto it, and, 
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what is most wonderful, knew him inimcdiately, 
without any oue having pointed him out. Con- 
vineed that he had wronght a great miracle for their 
deliverance, they fell down at his feet, and worship- 
ped him; aud ever sinee he has been the titular saint 
of the mariners. 

Ou Christmas-eve, the twenty- fourth oF Decem- 
ber, a fine sword is presented to the pope, having « 
wold head, made in the form of adove, and over it 
a ducal coronet, made of purple coloured silk, and 
faced with ermine, having sevcral jewels fixed c it. 
The pope fixes the dueal corouet upon the point of 
the sword, and repeats several prayers, waking at the 
same time the sign of the cross. Tle then blesse 
the sword and eoronet, im the naine of the ‘Trinity 
and all the saunts, after which if is sent to one or 
the Roman Cathohe princes. 

On Christmas-day, the pope preaches in his own 
chapel, and also sings high inass; this being one of - 
the grandest festivals m the whole year, all the car- 
dinals, and other great men belonging to the pope’s 
court, attend that day on his holiness, aud his court 
makes a splendid appearance. 

Deeember the twenty-ninth is celebrated in me- 
mory of St. Thomas-a-Beeket, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and some time chancellor to king Henry IT. 
This Thomas-a-Becket was the son of a reputable 
tradesinan in London, where he was born, {117.— 
Having dearned as much as was then taught in the 
schools, he cutered into holy orders, but did not 
rise to any preferment till some vears ‘after. On the 
death of king Stephen, 1154, Becket attended Henry 
HI. as chaplain, and next year he was promoted to 
several valuable livings, and made Iigh chancellor 
of England; for he, nice pretence of suiting him- 
self to all the king’s passions, became the greatest 
favourite at court. 

The king thought he could place the utmost con- 
fidence in im, and therefore, on the death of The- 
odore, arehbishop of Canterbury, Beeket was ad- 
vanced to that see, Now it was that Becket pulled 
off the mask under which he had long concealed his 
hypocrisy, and determining within himself 10 make 
the clerical power superioy to the civil, he put on 
the most austere habit, and shut himself up in soli- 
tude among the monks at Canterbary. ‘Phe king 
was then in Normandy, carrying on the war against 
the French king, and Becket, that be might no 
longer conceal his aunbitious ttentious, sent the great 
seal to his sovereign, iutimating, at the same time, 
that he could not, consisteut with bis character asa 
bishop, heep it any longer. 

Henry wes mach alarmed at this part of Becket’s 
conduct, and the more so when he learned that a 
priest had been apprehended for murder, and the 
archbishop had reclaimed bi frem the civil courts, 
declaring that none but the bishop of the diocese 
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could sit in judgment on a priest. ‘This was such 


an high exertion of clerical power, as had never , 


been heard of before in England: and the king upon 
his return, finding Becket mflexible, called a parli- 
ainent to meet at Clarendon, where an act passed, 
establishing the civil power above that of the clergy 
Tt was ordained, that all the clergymen indicted for 
crimes, were to be tried m the king’s courts; and 
Becket, who refused to attend this assembly, was 
summoned to meet the next parliament at Northamp- 
ton, 1164. Itis true, he went to the parliament, 
but wo sooner did he find that the constitutions of 
Clarendon were to be inforced than he left the as- 
sembly ; and having disguised himself in the habit 
of a peasant, walked as far as Suffolk, from whence 
he returned through Essex, and crossing the Thames 
to Kent, got on board a ship which carried him over 
to Flanders. 

In this part of his conduct, he had two objects in 
view; the first was to prevail with the pope, to issue 
an interdict against Henry and his subjects; and 
the second, to urge the French king to take up arms 
and invade England. In both he was very success- 
ful; for the French kmg invaded the duchy of Nor- 
mandy, at that time belonging to the English; and 
the pope issued his interdict, but through the vigilance 
of Henry, it was not published in England. 

Henry, a man of some learning, considering the 
times he lived in, and no stranger to the ignorance 
of his subjects, made several attempts to be recon- 
ciled to Becket; for had the interdict been published 
in England, the consequences to the king might have 
proved fatal ; ; and this will appear the more probable, 
when we consider that the pope’s interdict prohibits 
all the orders of the clergy from performing any of 
the duties of their function, nor can the laity be in- 
terred in consecrated ground. 

After many consultations held between the king 
and Becket, a formal] sort of reconciliation took 
place; aud leaving the king at Rouen, the archbi- 
shop returned to England, Henry now thought 
himself extremely happy; but within a few days 
afterwards he learned, that as soon Becket arrived at 
Canterbury, he called a meeting of his clergy, in 
order to put the pope’s interdict m force. 

The news was brought to the king while he was 
at supper; and, in the violence of his passion, he 
started up and exclaimed, “ Will none of iny ser- 
vats rid me of this factious prelate?’ Whether the 
king really wished that some of his attendants would 
assassinute Becket, is matterof doubt; because men, 
on account of violent provocations, will sometimes 
make use of werds, which, upon sober reflection, 
they would be ashamed of. This much, however, 
is certain, that four knights, then present, left the 
King’s chamber immediately, aud arriving at Can- 
terbury, on the twenty-ninth day of December, 
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while the archbishop was attending divine service m 
the cathedral, they dragged him over the rails of the 
high altar, insisting that he should issue an order to 
revoke the interdict. Becket, however, was too 
proud to give up his pretensions to clerical power, 
and therefore absolutely refused to comply with their 
request. 

The knights were not to be trifled with, and there- 
fore, in an Instant, and before the whole congrega- 
tion, they stabbed their swords through his heart. 
Nor were some of the clergy belonging the church 
any more attached to Becket than the hinghts; for 
the arch-deacon, going up to veiw the mangled re- 
mains of his body,-seemg a sword laying on the 
ground, took it up, and scoopmg ont the brains of 
the deceased prelate, scattered them upon the pave- 
ment. Such was the end of Thomas-a-Becket, whom 
the Roman Catholics now worship asa saint; and 
to nse the words of lord Lyttleton, “ From whet 
motives he acted, must be left to the searcher of all 
hearts to inquire into.” 

Having said thus mnch of Becket, from the: best 
records, and the most judicious Protestant historians, 
it may not be improper to subjom something said 
concerning him by those of his own denomination ; 
and this we do from motives of candour, leaving the 
reader to judge for himself. 

Polydore Virgil, a popish historian, tells us, that 
God, im a most ‘miraculous manner, avenged Becket 
on his enemies. According to this superstitious his- 
torian, the archbishop was travelling one day through 
the town of Stroud, near Rochester in Kent; the 
people who considered him as the enemy of the king, 
in order to put an affront npon jim, had the impn- 
dence to cut off the horse’s tail upon which he rode, 
but hereby they brought upon themselves a perpe- 
tual reproach: for afteswards it so fell out, by Di- 
vine Providence, that the whole posterity of these 
men, who committed the fact, were born with tails, 
like brute beasts. , 

It is added in the Romish breviary, that a bird 
being taught to speak and repeat the words St. Tho- 
mas, happening one day to sit out of its cage, a 
hawk seized on it, but the bird crying out St. ‘Tho- 
mas, the hawk fell down dead. From this story, 
which the Roman Catholics believe in the same 
manner as they do the gospel, the draw the follow- 
ing extraordinary inference, viz. “Uf St. Thomas 
heard the bird of his great grace, much more will he 
hear a Christian man or woman, when they cry to~ 
him for help and succour.” 

In some of the Roman Catholic writers we read, 
that Becket, in his early youth, made a vow of chas- 
tity to the blessed Virgin; and one day, before he 
was archbishop, being along with some of his com- 
panions, heard them boasting of their mistresses, and 
how many presents they had received from them, 
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Becket told them that they were vaia fellows: for he 
had a inistress far superior to any of theirs, and that 
she had given hiny a present worth more than all 
theirs put together. ‘Phey being extremely urgent 
to see this inest aveoinplished mistress, Beeket ran 
to the chureh, and prayed the blessed \irgin to par- 
don te presumptious words he had spoken of ber. 
No sooner was his prayer ended, than the Virgin 
appeared to him, and having highly commended hin 
fur speaking so much in favour of his mistress, she 
gave him a Jittle box, which, when he had opened, 
he found im it a purple robe. Becket was murdered 
on the 29th ot December, 1170, aged 53 vears. 

The ignorance and superstition of the people in 
general, were at that time so great, that although 
Henry IL. was the most powerful prince in Europe, 
yet he was obliged to demean himself so low as to 
submit to be whipped uaked by the monks of Can- 
terbury, as au atonement for the death of Becket; 
a man who had endeavoured to strip the prince of 
his regal dignity, and to inflame his subjects with 
the spint of rebellion, and, in a word, to put all 
things into a state of confusion. 


Of the Sacraments of the Church of Rome. - 


As there were only two sacraments upon the cere- 
monial law, namely, circumcision and the passover, 
so there are only two mentioned in the New ‘Festa- 
ment, viz. Baptism andthe Lord’s supper: Cireum- 
cision was instituted to distinguish the chosen peo- 
ple of God from all others in the world, and the 
passover was to put them in inind of ‘their deliver- 
ance from Egyptian bondage. Baptism was to 
point out, that we are all ’orn in orginal sin, ‘and 
that there is a necessity for our being washed in the 
blood of Christ. Such were the sacraments of the 
Old and New Testaments, and as no others are men- 
tioned, so Protestants consider Roman Catholics as 
guilty of adding to the number of divine ordinances 
without authority from scripture. 

The Roman Catholics admit of the two New Tes- 
tament sacraments, but they lave added: five more 
to them, and of these, including the others, we shall 
treat in order. 

I. Baptism, which consisted originally in dipping 
in, or pouring pure water on the body; but to this 
the Roman Catholics have added many ceremonies. 
The water they use must be blessed by the bishop 
or priest, cither at Easter or Whitsuntide, and 
every priest keeps some of it in order to have it in 
readiness, in case any child should be likely to die. 
This is the more necessary, because they believe, 
that if a child dies umbaptised, then he cannot be 
saved; and on the other hand they are clearly per- 
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suaded, that when infants are baptized, the guilt of 
original sin is removec. In extreme cases of neces- 
sity, any person present at the delivery may bap- 
tize the child, and this is frequently done hy the 
inidwife; butif the child lives, proots of its having 
been baptized must be made to the priest, who en- 
ters it iu Ins register. 

Fonts or bapustries are not of any great antiquity, 
for the primitive Clinstians, before the time of Con- 
stantine, baptized their catechumens im general ip 
rivers, and often m the middle of the meht, for 
fear of their persecutors. Inthe reign of Constan- 
tine, these fots were set up in towns, villages, and 
by the sides of the highways, and this was done m 
order to baptize the vast iumber of heathens, who 
in conformity with the conduet of the emperor, ein- 
braced the Christian religion; but none were set up 
in churches till the middle of the fifth century. 

When the mother ts in violent pains, and the 
child likely to die in the birth, if any part of it, such 
asa finger, hand, or foot appears, then it must be 
baptized on that part, if tokens of life appear in it. 
If it is born and lives, it must be rebaptized by the 
priest, but if after this partial baptism in the act of 
delivery, it happens to be still-born, then it 1s to be 
buried in consecrated ground. 

A monster, whose shape does not resemble that 
of a human creature, must not be absolutely bap- 
tized; for the priest speaks conditionally thus, “ If 
thou art aman, I baptize thee, &c.” No persons 
are admitted to be godfathers or godmothers if they 
are heretics, excommunicated, or have neglected to 
come regularly to confession and mass. 

The following is as nearly as possible the form 
used in baptism. ‘The priest having washed his 
hands, and put on his surplice and purple stole, he 
walks to the church, attended by his clerk, where 
the persons who bring the child to be baptized must 
be in readiness waiting for him. Tle first acts the 
sponsors what sex the child is of, the present to the 
church? Whether they are its true godfathers and 
godmothers? If they are resolved to live and die in 
the true Catholie faith? And what name they m- 
tend to give if Tlaving received answers to these 
questions, he delivers an exhortation to the godfa- 
thers and godmothers, with regard to the devotion 
that ought to aceompany the ceremony, and calling 
the cluld by the name given it, asks, what dost thou 
demand of the church? To which the godfather 
answers, faith. ‘Che priest adds, what are tlie fruits 
of faith? The godfather answers, eternal life. ‘The 
priest then goes on: 

Tf you are desirons of obtaining eternal life, heep 
God's commandments: Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, &e. After which he 
breathes three times upon the childs face, saying, 
come out of this child, thou evil spirit, and make 
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room for the Holy Ghost, This being done he 
makes the sign of the cross ou the child’s forehead, 
and afterwards on his breast, repeating at the same 
time, -reeeive the sign of tle eross on thy forehead, 


and in thine heart; whereupon the priest takes off 


his cape, and repeats a short prayer, laying his 
hand gently on the head of the child. He then bles- 
ses the salt, if it was not blessed before; which 
being done, he takes a little of it, and puts it into 
the child’s mouth, saying at the same time, reecive 
the salt of wisdom. He then repeats another pray- 
er, after which he puts on his eape, and commands 
the prince of darkness to come out of him who is 
to be baptized. The priest then lays the end of the 
-stole upon the child, and faying hold of the swad- 
dling clothes by one corner, he once more con- 
mands the devil to depart out of the ehild; after 
whieh he puts his thumb in his month, and having 
dipped it in spittle, rubs it over the mouth of the 
child. 

The next thing is to strip the child naked on the 
upper purt of his body, while the priest is preparing 
the holy oils. Thé godfathers and godinothers hold 
the child over the font, with the face towards the 
-east, while the priest, callmg it by its name, asks 
it whether it is willing to renounce the devil and all 
his works? To this question one of the godfathers 
answers in the affirmative, upon which the priest 
takes some of the baptism water, which ‘be pours 
thrice on the ehild’s head in the form of a cross, 
mentionng at each time, one of the persons in the 
ever-blessed Trinity. He then enoints the top of the 
child’s head in the form of a eross, with the saered 
oil, and puts over ita ptece of white len, to denote 
that it is eleansed from all impurities. The eere- 
mony is concluded by the repetition of several 
prayers, hy the priest and his clerks, after which 
the child is taken home to be brought up in the Ca- 
tholic faith. It is certam that some of these cere- 
monies were used in the primitive times, but not 
till Christianity had lost much of its original purity 
by the miroduction of Pagan rites and ceremonies. 

IL. Coufirmation. ‘That contirmation could not 
be a sacrament in the christian church will appear 
evident to every one, who will consider that 1 was 


no more than a coutinuation of the sacrament of » 


baptism. As baptism was originally by } immersion, 
so we find, that m succeeding ages, sprinkling was 


cused; but ane was when superstition began to creep | 


into ‘the church, and in such cases as immersion 
was considered necessary, so those who were only 
spriukled, were obliged to appear before the bishop 
to make it appear that they had been baptized. 
Their sponsors were obliged to appear along with 
them, and certify to the bishop, that they had con- 
siantly attended divine service, and were in all re- 
spects Catholic Christians. Thus a ccremony origi- 
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nally necessary to preserve inviolate the purity ef 
the Christian chureh, has been made use of by the 
Roman Catholics to establish a sysem of superstition, 
and contrary to the design of the ancieuts, it has 
been nade a sacrament. 

All those who are to be confirmed, must attend 
early in the morning, fasting, because it is supposed 
that the Holy Ghost descended upon the apostles, 
before they had partaken of any retreshment. The 


bishop, before he begius the confirmation, goes to 


his private devotions, w washes his hands, puts on his 
white garments, and fice turns himself to the can- 
didates, who stand im the same order as at baptism, 
the boys on the right and the girls on the left. He 
then sits down, and the candidates kneel before him} 
but if they are numerous, then the bishop stands up, 
and the candidates stand on the steps of the altar, 
supported by ther godfathers and godmothers. ‘The 
bishop asks the name of each candidate, which must 
be registered, after which he dips the thumb of 
his right ‘hand into the holy oil, and makes the sign 
of the cross upon their foreheads, giving a gentle 
blow on the cheek to each person confirmed, saying, 
peace be with you. Immediately after, the forehead 
of the person confirmed is covered with a slip of 
linen, aud then the bishop says, | confirm you in the 
name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. The ceremony ends by the bishop’s pro- 
nouneing the blessing, not only on those who are 
confirmed, but likewise upon all the congregation 
present, li receive it from his lordship with as 
mueh pleasure as if it was a passport to heaven. 

IIL. Phe third sacrament is that of the encharist, 
achnowledged a Protestants, and in some manner 
idolized by ‘the Roman Catholies. The word encha- 
rist signifies thanksgiving, and no name can be 
more applicable to that sacred ceremony in which 
Christians commemorate the sufferings of that’Re- 
deemer who Jaid down his life for them, and by 
whose aetive and passive obedience, a way of salva- 
tiov has been opened for sinners, so as to bring glory 
to the divine attmbutes, and make offenders eter- 
nally happy. lappy for Christians, had they con- 
tinued to attend to the duties incunibent on them, 
concerning this sacrament, without rung into 
superstition on the one hand, or infidelity on the 
other. “Some of the modern Protestants have paid 
too litle regard to this saerament, but the Roman 
Catholics of whom we are uow ‘treating, have run 
into the opposite extreme. 

It is necessary to observe, that the ancients, before 
the time of Constaniine the Great, never believed in 
the real presence, nor indeed was it universally ae- 
knowledged by the church, tll after the tenth century, 
as appears from the celebrated book written on that 
subject, by Bertram. However, the real presence, 
or doctrine of transubstantiation, makes now a capi 
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éal article in the church of Rome, and must for ever 
divide them from Protestants. [t is one of the 
strong engines by which clerical power is supported ; 
for who among the vulgar (as lord Lyttleton says) 
would not reverence the man who, by mumbling 
over a few prayers in Latin, can ina moment change 
the nature ef a wafer, and make it the real body and 
blood of Christ? 

We have already taken notice of the sacrament of 
baptism, as acknowledged both by Roman Catholics 
aud Protestants; we have ltkhewise attended to con- 
dirmation, and now we must proceed to the eucharist. 
Every gentine Roman Catholic ought to communi- 
cate three times in the year; but an indulgence is 
granted to some, so as they communicate only once, 
and if that i, negleeted, they are to be cousidered 
as infidels, and denied the privilege of Christian 
burial. 

In the Roman Catholic church, when a_ person 
grown up to years of maturity, desires to partake of 
the communion, or im other words, to cat the body 
and blood of Christ, he is first to confess his sins to 
the priest, and receive absolution, which is granted 
npon condition of His performing some acts of pe- 
nance. All dis being comphed with, the commu- 
nicant comes to the chapel, and attends mass, after 
which he puts a ticket mto the hand of the priest, 
who is thereby convinced that he is not an impostor, 
but the same person whom he confessed. This part 
of the ceremony being over, the communiecant kneels 
down before the rails of the altar, and the priest, 
having repeated what is commonly called the canon 
of the mass, takes the chalice in Ins hand, and ap- 
proaches the rails of the altar. 

Having repeated several prayers, he puts his right 
hand into the chalice, and takes out a wafer steeped 
in wine, which he gives to the communicant, saying, 
this is the body of onr Lord Jesus Christ, given to 
preserve thy sonl and body into everlasting life; eat 
of itin faith, with thanksgiving. The commumicant 
is to swallow the wafer as the body and blood of 
Christ, and he is not to taste any victuals, nor 
even to spit, till he thinks it 1s dissolved on his sto- 
mach. 

Itis next meumbent on him, according to the 
Jaws of the church, that he should do something 
for the poor, and for that purpose he gives some 
money to the priest, who either keeps it for himself, 
or bestows it according to his discretion; for in all 
such cases, the priests are te be sole judges, nor 
ean the laity in the least interfere with them. In- 
deed were the laity to mterfere with the priests, 
there would be -an end to all clerical authority, and 
men of knowledge, endowed with rational faculties, 
would be considered as no better than heretics, or 
infidels. 

When the Roman Catholics return fron the com- 
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munion, they are not to sit down to victuals till 
they have returned to thew closets and repeated se- 
veral prayers, after which they sincerely believe 
that all their sins are forgiven, til they have con- 
tracted a new account, and nade a second confes- 
sion. : 

As it sometimes happens that persons are not able 
to attend the church, so on such occasions, either 
the priest of the parish, or one of his clerks, carries 
the eucharist to the infirm person, who first confesses 
his sins and then receives it. Wafers are always kept 
consecrated for this purpose, and as the priest re- 
ceives his fees, so he cannot have any reasonable 
objection against attending his duty. 

Every Roman Catholic believes, that in the sacra- 
ment of the cucharist, he eats the body and blood 
of Christ; and as the greater number of learned 
men in France are deists, so they have not failed to 
play upon this circumstance with all the force of wit, 
senrrility and satire. The Marquis de Argeus did 
much in his Jewish letters towards ridiculing this 
nonsense, but none can come upto Mr. Hume's ac- 
count of the natural history of religion, a work 
which a heathen would blush to peruse, and which 
a Christian would abominate. Mr. Hnime, not con- 
tented with all that had been formerly told us con- 
cerning the doctrine of the real presence, introduces 
astory which would have done much honour to 
himself, had it not been that it was in the most ser- 
vile manner copied from Voltaire. [t is well known 
what regard the late Mr. Voltaire had for the Roman 
Catholics in France, and therefore he made a proper 
advantage of it, in order to support his hypothesis, 
and establish the doctrine he contended for. 

Hume tells us, (that when he was at Paris, which 
is false, because Voltaire had asserted the same be- 
fore him) that in 1682, the Russian ambassador being 
at that time in Paris, he hada young nian in his train, 
a member of the Greek cliurch; and the Jesuits, ever 
anxions to make’ proselytes, prevailed upon this 
young man to be baptized in the Roman Catholic 
church. The youth being initiated into all the 
mysteries of popery, great rejoicings were made, in 
consequence’of such a valuable acquisition to the 
Catholie church, and the young Russian being called 
before some of the French nobility, the Jesuits who 
had converted him, asked bim how many gods there 
were? ‘The novice answered, there was not any god, 
for said he, I eat him on Easter Sunday. 

Indeed, the Roman Catholics, especially their 
priests, have met with several rebuffs of a similar 
uature, which is not much to be wondered at, when 
we consider that a wafer, composed of flour and wa- 
ter, is apt to be eaten up by mice and rats, and yet 
this is the body of Christ. ‘To commemorate the 
death of our Divine Redeemer, is a duty binding 
upon us as Christians, but we are not to carry this 
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into the service of superstition. ‘Those who love 
God, will honour him in all the appointments of his 
divine ordinances; but they will never carry things 
to such extremities as to darken the glory of the 
everlasting gospel, by substituting in place thereof, 
superstition, idolatry, and all those things that can 
degrade the nature of man, and make him in the eye 
of unprejudiced reason, sink beneath the dignity of 
his character. 

But the most remarkable part of this ceremony is 
the Viaticum, or provision for a journey, by which 
we are to understand, the administration of the sa- 
crament of the eucharist, to those who are at the 
point of death. In such cases, the priest attends 
with his wafers, and if the sick person cannot swal- 
low the whole of the host, a small bit is put into his 
mouth, and some liquid given him to force it down. 
If the patient is so sick that he throws up the wafer, 
then ail the scattered particles must be gathered to- 
gether, and put into a clean vessel, carried to the 
church, and put into a sacred place till such time as 
they are corrupted, when they are to be cast into the 
sacristy, a kind of shallow well, narrow at the top, 
and it must be locked up, so that nothing profane 
may enter into it, This sacristy is generally behind 
the altar, and all consecrated things that have been 
spolled by accident, are thrown into it. The priest 
must take care not to give the viaticum to those who 
are troubled with a continual coughing, lest some 
accident should happen to the host. 

If the sacrament is to be carried publicly to the 
sick person, the rector of the parish gives notice to 
the people by the ringing of a bell, and, im general, 
the greatest part of them attend with all the marks 
of sincere devotion. Being assembled, the priest 
washes his hands, and then puts on his surplice and 
stole, and goes to the altar, where he opens the taber- 
nacle and takes out the host. He then goes under 
a canopy, holding the host tied up ina scarf, and 
a clerk, with a lighted taper, walks before him, 
with two other clerks, one carrying the holy water, 
and ‘the other the ritual in one hand, and a little bell 
in the other. These are followed by several persons 
bearing torches, and, lastly, comes the priest under 
the canopy, carrying the host raised up to his 
breast. 

When he comes into the apartment of the sick 
man, he wishes peace to all those who live in the 
house, and then a table is spread over with a fine 
linen cloth, upon which the host is placed, which 
he and all present adore and worship. He then 
sprinkles the sick person, and also the room, during 
which time several anthems are sung suitable to the 
occasion, and all these are im Latin, which the 
people in general do not understand. 

After this, he takes out the wafer from the box in 
which it is enclosed, and puts it mto the mouth of 
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the sick man, who receives it with all the marks of 
devotion. If the priest is sent for to attend a person 
afflicted with the plagne, he must go within nine or 
ten paces of the houses, taking care to stand in such 
a manner as the wind may be on his back. ‘There 
he takes out the consecraied wafer, which he puts 
between two common ones, and after having wrapped 
the whole up in a sheet of clean paper, he lays it 
on the ground and covers it with a stone to secure it 
from the wind. his being done, the nurse who 
attends the infected person, comes and takes up the 
wafer after the priest has repeated the prayers usual 
on such occasions. 

We shall conclude this account of the eucharist 
with the following passage, from an ancient English 
author, which we have faithfully translated into 
the modern language. ‘This will appear the more 
necessary, when we consider that there are but few 
in the present age who can read the old language, 
and if they could, they have but few opportunities 
of getting at the originals. The whole passage runs- 
thus: 

There was an earl of Venice, whose name was 
Sir Ambright, who had the most sacred regard for 
the sacrament of the altar, and paid it all the rever- 
ence and respect in his power. Being taken ex- 
tremely ill, he longed for the blessed wafer, being 
at the pomt of death; but he was afraid lest he 
should vomit itup. ‘This consideration affected him 
much, and he lamented greatly to those who at- 
tended him. After sometime spent in lamentation, 
he desired them to make clean his right side, and 
cover it with a searcloth, in which was to be inclosed 
the body of God. His request bemg complied 
with, he spoke to the host as follows: “ Lord! 
thou knowest that I love thee with all my heart, 
and would be willing to receive thee with my mouth, 
if thou would only grant me such a privilege; but 
because the nature of my disorder is such, that I 
cannot lay thee on the place which is next to my 
heart, and thereby display all the love [ have for 
thee: O God! have mercy upon me, and accept my 
sincerity, for what could not be done consistent with 
my present bodily indisposition.” Upon this -a 
notable miracle was wrought; for no sooner had 
he repeated the prayer, than, in the sight of all pre- 
sent, his side opened, and the host went in, after 
which he died. In the same ancient manuscript, 
we read of something almost as miraculous as what 
has been already related. 

Near Exmouth im Devonshire, was a woman that 
lay sick, and none of those who attended her had 
any hopes of her recovery. Under such alarming 
circumstances they sent for a holy man who lived 
in the neighbourhood, to hear her confession, aud 
grant her absolution for all her sins. As soon as 
the pious priest had received the invitation, he went 
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to the church, and took God’s body along with him’ 


ma box of ivory, which he put into his bosom, and 
went to the chamber where the sick wom lay. 

But as in bis way thither he had a large forest to 
cross, in whieh was a fine meadow, it happened, 
that while he was contemplating the beanties of 
creation, the box fell out of his bosom to the ground, 
which he did not pereeive; so that when he came 
to the dying woman, he asked her if she would be 
housled, that 1s, if she would be confessed, ‘The 
woman answered in the affirmative; but the priest 
putting his hand into his bosom, could not tind the 
box: upon that he told the woman he would go 
and seek for God’s body, which he had lost some- 
where by the way, owing to his carelessness and 
simplicity. 

Accordingly he returned to the meadow in the 
forest, and seeing a willow tree, he cut off one of 
the branches, which he made into a rod; and having 
stripped himself naked, whipped himself in such 4 
manner that the blood ran down from every part of 
his back. While he was: whipping himself, he 
said, “O thon simple man! why hast thon Jost thy 
Lord God, thy maker, thy former, thy creator ?” 
When he had'thus beaten himself, he put on his 
clothes, and walked on for-a considerable.time, till 
he saw a pillar of fire-reaching from earth to heaven. 
Being dreadfully: astonished at such an apparition, 
he prayed to God, who gave him encouragement 
to approach it;-and there he found the consecrated 
wafer fallen out of the box, and laying upon the 


grass: the light was so transparent, that it resem- 


bled the sun at noon-day; and it reached from the 
consecrated wafer, in one continued stream, till it 
mounted to heaven. 

At that time there were several beasts grazing in 
the meadow, and they were so much affected with 
the apparition, that they came and kneeled round the 
body of é6ur Lord, all except one black horse, which 
kneeled but on one knee. The priest perceiving the 
obstinacy of the horse, said unto it, “If thou be a 
beast that can speak, 1 charge thee, in God's naine 
here present in the form of bread, to tell me why 
thou kneelest but on one knee.” The horse an- 
swered, “Iam a fiend of hell: and although I can, 
yet [ will not kneel, but I am forced contrary to 
my own inclination ; for it is written that every knee 
shall bow to the name and the honour of Jesus 
Christ.” Then said the priest, “Why art thou like 
ahorse ©” 'To this the fiend im the shape of the horse 
answered, “I am made like a horse that people 
may steal me, and several have been already 
hanged for so doing.” Then said the holy priest, 
“T command thee, by God's flesh and blood, that 
thou go into the wilderness, and remain there, never 
to distress any Christian more.” ‘The priest then 
went to the woman with the blessed sacrament, 
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which she received, and, within a few minutes after, 
she went into everlasting happiness. 

Tlowever ridiculous, some part of the above nar- 
ratious may appear to Protestants, who live in this 
enlightened age and nation, yet we can assure then, 
that they are believed by all the devotees in the 
church of Rome. [ere a most shocking infatuation 
takes place in the human mind ; for because miracles 
were wrought im an age when they were necessary 
towards the promulgation of Cliristianity, so we 
find that sueh is the weakness of many people, that 
they expect the same iniraculous power should be 
exercised after the causes are removed. ‘This is a 
sort of reasoning which docs not deserve a serious 
confutation, for what man of common sense weuld 
presume to prescribe rules for the Divine Being, who 
gives no account of his ways. Indeed, we could 
wish that our readers would attend to the doctrine 
of miracles; aud when they call in the aid of human 
reason, let them never forget that there is uo such 
thing as-infallibility in this world. Men may be 
learned, but men may be deceived. 

The learned and pious Dr. Doddridge has defined 
a miracle in the-following manner: “ A miracle be- 
ing In itself supernatural, no person can form a 
proper notion of it till he has consulted the gourse 
of nature.” The meaning is (if there is any mean- 
ing m the words) that men must first comprehend 
every thing in nature; before they can tell what is 
supernatural. Now here is an error laid down as a 
fundamental principle ; for common experience daily 
teaches us, that even natura! -things‘are, m many 
respects, supernatural to us, because they are beyond 
our comprehension. According to Dr. Doddridge’s 
manner of reasoning, there: can be no miracles at 
all; for nothing is to be cousidered as miraculous 
till the whole course of nature-is understood: ‘This, 
however, is what cannot take place‘in this lower 
world; for men’s ‘understandings are so much cir- 
cumscribed, that instead of bemg able to compre- 
hend supernatural «things, they seldom thoroughly. 
know those that are natural. - 

The God of nature is the God of providence ; 
and when men cannot comprehend his works they’ 
should be silent. ‘Io acknowledge that God is able 
to work miracles, is a tribute due from man; to say 
that he is not, is to deny that hg is the universul 
Lord of creation and providence. We shall there- 
fore lay before the reader, what has been said by the 
wisest, the best, and most pions men on this subject, 
whether in ancient or modern times. ; 

It has been much controverted, whether true mi- 
racles can be worked by any less power than the 
immediate interposition of God; aud whether, to 
complete the evidence of a miracle, the nature of 
the doctrine pretended to be proved thereby, is 
necessary to be taken in consideration or not. In 
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respect to the power of God, and the nature of the 
things themselves, all things that are possible at all, 
are equally and alike easy to be done. It is not 

_ therefore a right distinction, to define a miracle by 
any absolute difficulty i im the nature of the thing if- 
self; for it is at least as creat an act of power to 
cause the sun to move at all, as to cause it to stand 
still at any time; yet this latter we call a miracle, 
the former not. 

What degrees of power God may reasonably be 
supposed to have communicated to create beiugs or 
subordinate intelligences, is not possible for us to 
determine. ‘Therefore a miracle iy not rightly de- 
dined to be such an effect as could not bave been 
produced by any Jess power than the Divine Omni- 
potence. ‘There is no imstance of any miracle in 
scripture, which to an ordinary spectator wonld ne- 
cessarily imply the immediate operation of original, 
absolute, aud underived power. All thiugs that are 
done im the world, are done either immediately by | 
God himself or by created mtelligent beings: matter 
beitig not at all capable of any laws or powers what- 
ever. So that all those things, which we say are 
the cfiects of the natural powers of matter, and laws 
of motion, are properly the effects of God's acting 
pon matter continnally and every moment, either 
immediately by himself or mediately by some éreated 
intelligent beings. Consequently, there is no such 
things as what men commonly call the course of 
nature, and the power of nature. It is not there- 
fore a right distinction, to define a niiracle to be that, 
which is agaist the eourse of nature: it is no more 
against the-conrse of nature for an angel to keep a 
man from sinking in the water, than for a man to 
hold a stone from falling in the air, by overpowering 
the law of gravitation ; "yet the one 1s called a mira- 
cle, the other not so. 

Those effects, which upon any rare and extraor- 
dinary occasion, are produced in such a manner, 
that it is manifest, they could neither have been done 
by any power or art of man, or by what we call 
chance; these undeniably prove to ns the immediate 
and occasional interposition either of God himself, 
or at least of some intelligent agent superior to man, 
Whether such an extraordinary interposition be of 
God himself, or of some good, or of some evil 
angel, can hardly be distinguished certainly, merely 
by “the work or miracle itself: because it is impossi- 
ble for us to hnow with any certainty, either that 
the natural power of good or evil angels extends not 
beyond certain limits, or that God ‘always restrains 
them from producing such or such particular effects. 
It is not therefore a right distinction, to suppose the 
wonders which the scripture attributes to evil spi- 
rits, to be mere flights or delusions. 

The only possible ways, by which a spectator 
may certainly and jnfallibly distinguish, whether 
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miracles be the works, either immediately of God 
himself, or some good angel employed by hits or 
whether, on the contrary, the miracles be the works 
of evil spirits are these: 1f the doctrine attested by 
miracles be im itself impions, or manifestly tending 
to promote vice; then, without all-question the m- 
racles, how great soever they may appeur to us, are 
neither worked by God himself, nor by his commis- 
sion. Ifthe doctrine, attested by nuaracles, be in 
itself indifferent, and at the same time in opposition 
to it, and in proof of the direct contrary doctrme, 
there be worked other miracles, more and greater 
than the former; then that doctrine which is attested 
by the superior power, must neccssarily be believed 
to be divine. This was the case of Moses and the 
Egyptian magicians. ‘The magicians worked several 
race to prove that Moses was an imposture: 
Moses worked miracles more and greater than theirs : 
therefore it was necessarily to be believed, that Mo- 
ses’s commission was truly from God. If, in the 
Jast place, the doctrine attested by miracles, tends 
to promote the honour and glory of God, and the 
practice of righteousness among men; and yet never- 
theless be not in itself demonstrable, nor could with- 
out revelation have been discovered to be actually 
true; and there be no pretence of more and greater 
miracles, to contradict it; (which is the case of the 
doctrine and miracles of Christ;) the miracles are 
unquestionably divine, and the doctrine must with- 
out all controversy be acknowledged as ain immedi- 
ate and infallible revelation from God. 

From these few clear and undeniable proposi- 
tions it follows; first that the true defination of 2 
miracle, in the theological sense of the word, is this, 
that itis a work effected in a manner unusual, or 
different from the conimon and regular method of 
providence, by the interposition either of God him- 
self, or some intelligent agent superior to man, for 
the proof or evidence of some particular doctrine, or 
in attestation of the authority of some particular per- 
son. And, if a miracle so worked be not opposed 
by some plainly superior power, nor be brought to 
attest a doctrine either contradictory in itself, or vici- 
ous in its CONSEquenCES § that doctrine must neces- 
sarily be looked upon as divine, and the worker of 
the miracle entertained as having infallibly a com- 
mission from God. Secondly, that the pretended 
miracles of Apollonius ‘Tyaneus, Aristeas Procon- 
nesius, and some few others among the heathens, 
even supposing them to have been true miracles 
(which yet there is no reason at all to believe, be- 
cause they are very poorly attested, aud are in them- 
selvcs very mean and triflmg, as has been fully shewn 
by Eusebims in his book against Hierocles); yet they 
will prove nothing at all to the disadvantage of 
Christianity: because they were worked, either 
without any pretence of confirming any new doctrine 
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at all; or else to prove absurd and foolish things; or 
to establish idolatry, and the worship of false gods ; 
consequently they could not be done by any divine 
power and authority. 

The suitableness aud efficacy of miracles, to prove 
a disine revelation, appear from hence that the 
world has ever expected (as Dr. Jenkins remarks) 
that God should reveal himself to men by working 
somewhat above the course of nature. Al] man- 
kind have believed, that this is the way of imtercourse 
between heaven and earth; and therefore there never 
was any of the false religions, but it was pretended to 
have been confirmed by something miraculous. If 
it be inquired, why the miraculous gifts bestowed 
upon the first preachers of Christianity were not 
continued to the church, but ceased in after ages; 
the answer is plain, because the power of working 
miracles bemg given for the establishment of the 
Christian religion in the world, by consincing men 
of its truth and authority; when this purpose was 
efiected miracles were no longer necessary, and 
those miraculous gifts ceased, with the reason for 
which they were bestowed. The learned Mr. Dod- 
well, inan historical acconnt of miracles from the 
times of the apostles, through the ages uext succeed- 
ing, has shewn, that they were always adopted to 
the necessities of the church, being more or less 
frequent as the state and progress of the Christian 
religion required; till at last they wholly ceased, 
when there was no longer any need of them. And 
this will seem the more reasonable, if we consider 
first, that miracles, by becoming common, would 
lose their design and end, and the very nature of 
miracles ; and secondly, that a perpetual power of 
miracles, in all ages auld give occasion to con- 
tinual impostures, which would confound and dis- 
tract men’s minds, and make the true miracles them- 
selves suspected. 

We shall here insert two curious remarks; one 
from lord Bacon, and the other from Acosta. . Lord 
Bacon observes, that there were never a miracle 
wrought by God to convert an atheist, because the 
light of nature might have led him to confess a God. 
But miracles are designed to convert idolaters, and 
the superstitions, who have acknowledged a deity, 
but erred in the manner of adoring him; because no 
light of nature extends to declare the will and true 
w ‘orship of God. Acosta, inquiring into the cause, 
why miracles are not wronght by the present mis- 
sionaries for the conversion of heathen nations, ag 
| they were by the Christians of the primitive ages, 
gives this as one reason; that the Christians at first 
were ignorant men, and the Gentiles learned ; but 
now on the contrary all the fcarning in the w orld is 
employed in the detence of the gospel, and there is 
nothing but ignorance to oppose it ; and there can be 
no need of farther miracles in behalf of so good a 
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cause, when it is in the hands of such able advo- 
cates, against so weak adversaries. 

1V."Vhe fourth sacrament in the church of Rome 
is penance, which although in some measure observ- 
ed in the early ages of the church, yet it was not 
then considered as necessary to salvation, vor did it 
receive the name of a sacrament ull after the sixth 
century. Before a person can be enjomed penance, 
he must make an open confession of his sins, for that 
lays the foundation of all the ceremonies that are to 
follow in the act of absolution. ‘The penitent or 
penitents having confessed their sins, are ordered to 
attend next Sunday at the church, and on such oc- 
easions they are dressed in clothes made of goat’s 
hair, that their bodies may be mortified as much as 
possible. 

In this habit they approach the altar, and with a 
loud voice, beg that thetr sins may be forgiven. If 
the penitents have becn guilty of very gross sins, to 
ineur the sentence of excommunication, then the 
priest leads them to the door of the church, and says 
to them, “You are turned out of the church for 
the sins you have committed, in the same manner as 
Adam was turned out of Paradise, because of his 
disobedience.” At the same time, he enjoins them 
a very severe penance, and shutting them out returns 
to the elurch. 

If the penitents have not been guilty of such gross 
sins as subject them to excommunication, then the 
priest enjoins them their penance, and leads them to 
the left side of the church door, where they must 
remain during divine service, once every Sunday 
and holiday, till they had given the utmost. satisfac- 
tion to the church. When the penitents, whether 
excommunicated or not, have complied with every 
thing enjoined, they return back to the bishop or 
his deputy, with a certificate signed by the rector of 
the parish, to prove that they have fulfilled it, after 
which thev proceed to the reconciliation with the 
church. A day being appointed for this purpose, 
the penitents come to the door of the church, in 
order to receive absolution, and they must kneel 
down on their kuees, holding lighted tapers in their 
hands. If the penitent isa man, “he must have on his 
clothes of goat's hair, or something similar, and if 
a woman, she must be veiled. he priest being 
dressed in his robes, goes up to the altar before mass 
begins, and gives notice to the people, that A. B. 
Gals mentioning their names, are to be reconciled 
to the church, and he exhorts the whole congrega- 
tion to pray for them. 

Prayers being ended, the priest gocs to the church 
door, and makes a long exhortation to the penitents, 
which being over, he takes them by the hand, and 
leads them into the church. This is the form with 
common penitents, but in case they have been ex- 
communicated, he then, before he reunites them to 
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the body of the faithful, sits down and puts on his 
cap. After this, he repeats the fifty-first psalm, 
while the penitents kneel at his feet along with the 
congregation, and at the end of every verse the priest 
strikes the penitents on the shoulders, with a short 
stick or whip made of cords. 

When an excommunicated person dies unabsolved, 
cnguiry is made whether he gave signs of smcere 
repentance, and whether it may be proper to absolve 
hnn, in order to give him Christian burial. If it 
appears that he died a sincere penitent, the priest puts 
ou a black robe over his surplice, and in the most 
mournful manner walks towards the corpse. ‘There 
the priest repeats the fifty-first psalm, and at the end 
of each verse strikes the body of the deceased, call- 
ing upon him to answer to the questions proposed, 
and as he cannot do that, it is taken for granted that 
the Divine Beimg is satisfied, and the priest pro- 
nounces the absolution. By absolution, the penitent 
is received into the body of the Catholic church, alt 
the members of the congregation are obliged to ac- 
knowledge him as a brothcr, and whatever were his 
crimes before, they are to be entirely cancelled and 
forgotten. Indeed, we cannot desire more of a 
sumer than repentance; and taking it for granted 
that his professions are sincere, we ought to rest 
satisfied, till we, by a variety of incidents, find 
reason to change our opinion. 

But the church of Rome does not confine her 
excommuuications or censures entirely to men and 
women, for even animals and reptiles must be sub- 
ject in their turn. When it happens that much of 
the fruits of the earth are damaged by rats, mice, 
locusts or caterpillars, then the church’s censure be- 
comes necessary. ‘The priest is obliged to transmit 
to the bishop an account of tlie damage done by these 
creatures, and the bishop orders the priest to repair 
to an emmence in his parish, where he 1s to put on 
his surplice, and sprinkle himself and his clerks with 
holy water. llaving repeated some prayers pre- 
scribed by the bishop, the priest walks over the 
adjacent fields, and sprinkles them with holy water 
in the form of a cross. He commands the cater- 
pillars, locusts, rats, mice, &c. to depart from the 
place immediately, otherwise they are to be ex- 
communicated and accursed. 

Of this species of superstition, we have a most 
striking instance in the miscellanies of the marquis 
d’Argens, who tells us, that in the year 1738, Pro- 
vince, in France, was much infested with locusts. 
Application was made to the pope, who sent his bull 
to the bishop, ordering them all to be excommuni- 
cated. ‘The bishop obeyed the order, but the locusts 
refused to comply, which gave no small uneasiness 
to the farmers: it surprised them much to find that 
the Jocusis refused to comply with the apostolical 
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order, but one, more sagacious than the others, 
observed, that the bishop was a Janenist. 

An account of this was transmitted to the pope, 
who, by the whole of his conduct, seems not to have 
been a fool, for he sent an injunction to: a bishop, 
who was orthodox in the faith, to let the locusts 
alone till the beginning of November, and then to 
go out with his ‘priests, and excommunicate them. 
Here the pope acted a very wise part, for locusts 
seldom survive the first week in November, whereas, 
had he excommunicated them sooner, the ceremony 
would not have had its proper effect. This, how- 
ever, was considered as a miracle, because it served 
to point out that the Janenists are not to expect the 
Divine Blessing upon their works, whereas, all those 
who are orthodox, are certam that God will hear 
them whenever they call upon him, and that he will, 
in the most signal manner, grant their. requests. 

In ancient times, penance was enjoined: by the bie 
shops, but at present there are several priests in every 
cathedral, who are called penitentiaries. It is the 
business of these men to hear confessions, and they 
gencrally proportionate the punishment to the crime. 
‘Thus: those who are voluptuous are commanded to 
fast; the covetous are to give alms; the profane are 
to repeat a certain number of prayers at different 
hours of the day; and when they have complied with 
these forms, are absolved, upon condition of their 
paying a certain sum of money. 

Over these common penitentiaries there is a grand 
master at Rome, who is always a cardinal; and, 
during lent, he visits all the great churches in Rome, 
in order to hear confessions, and grant absolutions. 
He sits on a throne about three steps high, in the 
form of a tribunal, placed on the right side of the 
high altar. He holds in his hand a rod in the form 
ofa sceptre, made of three different substances, viz. 
ivory, brazil, and ebony. His power is great, for he 
has a right to grant dispensations and absolutions 
in cases which none but the pope himself could 
grant, or one deputed by him. Ife can legitimate 
children, and grant privileges to clerzymen ' to hold 
more than one benefice. He has a right to absolve 
priests from all cognizance of the civil power, and 
to appoint confessors under him in any part of the 
world where the Roman Catholic religion is pro- 
fessed. He sometimes hears debates upon cases of 
conscience, and grants directions for absent clergy- 
men how to act. He disposes of all places that are 
sold for money at Rome, and appoints the legat¢s 
who are to go into foreign countries. ‘Upon the 
whole, it 1s one of the most lucrative offices in the 
church of Rome, and the profits arismg from it are 
ina manner incredible. He has no less than tw enty- 
four attorneys to attend him in his office, and all 
their places are at his disposal. Thus we find, that 
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if penance is not acknowledged as a sacrament by 
Protestants, yet it is of considerable service to some 
individuals in the church of Roine. Indeed, without 
money absolution of sin is not easily obtained ; and 
althongh Peter said, “thy money perish with thee,” 
yet the popish priests would rather chuse to perish 
than be deprived of the money. 

V. The fifth sacrament in the church of Rome is 
extreme unction, and is grounded on this passage im 
St. James vy. 14, 15. “Is any sick among you? let 
him call for the elders of the church, and Jet them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord, aud the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he hath 
committed sins, they shall be forgiven him.” It is 
certain that many of the primitive Christians under- 
stood these words as an absolute command, whereas 
they were no more than an allusion to an ancient 
custom among the Jews; for we read in Mark vi. 
13, that Christ anointed many diseased persons with 
oil, and healed them.. However, when many other 
innovations and superstitions took. place.im the 
church, this ceremony was maguified into a sacra- 
ment, which took place about the middle of the 
sixth century. 

‘This sacrament can only be administered by the 
priest ; nor 1s it to be given to any, except such as-are 
apparently dying. It is not to be given to criminals 
_ coudemued to die, and the reason assigned is,- that 
the criminals -are not im a state of death, either, by 
infirmity or disease. ‘The parts to be anointed are 


the eyes, the ears, the mouth, the nostrils, the hands, . 


the. feet, and. the reins, but women are not anointed 
in the last-mentioned parts. ‘The-laity are anointed 
on the-palins of their bands, and the clergy on the 
back of theirs, for this reason, that the palms of 
the priests’ hands have becn already consecrated by 
ordination. ‘The feet are always anointed on the 
soles, but if the sick person has lost any of -those 
members, then the parts.next to them are to be 
anointed, and these are the gencral parts of the cere- 
mony, but we shall describe them more particularly. 

The priest must prepare seven balls of cotton, or 
some such matter, to wipe those parts that are to 
be anointed with holy oil; and he must have some 
crumbs of bread to rnb his fingers with, water to 
wash them, a napkin to wipe them, and a taper to 
light him during the ceremony. Before he goes to 
the sick person, “he must sanctify himself by prayer, 
after which he must wash his hands, put on a sur- 
plice and the purple stole. He must cover the vessel 
containing the holy oil with a purple veil, and put 
it ina bag of the same colonr. In this manner he 
is to carry it to the honse of the sick person, and if-it 
is at a considerable distance, he is not to put on his 
surplice and stole till he comes to the door. The 
priest must be attended by his clerk, who is to carry 
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the cross without a staff, the vessel with the holy 
water, the sprinkler and the ritual; they must not 
rig the litde bell by the way, but the priest is to 
continue repeating prayers for the sick person. 

When he enters the house, he repeats the ordinary 
salutation, “ Peace be to this house, and to all that 
dwell therein.” After having taken off his cap, and 
set the vessel with the holy oil on the table, he gives 
the sick man .the cross to kiss; and then sprinkles 
the whole apartment with holy water, repeating, at 
the same time, some prayers, and singing an anthem 
stitable to the occasion. Ile exhorts the sick man 
to make a free and unreserved confession of his sins, 
telling him, that if he conceals any thing, the sacra- 
ment of extreme unction will avail him nothing. 
If the:sick person discovers signs of deep contrition, 
the pricst shall grant him absolution, and repeat 
several prayers in the ritual. Before they begin to 
anoint him, all the persons present fall down ou 
their knees, and whilst the priest is going through 
with the ceremony, they are to repeat the penitential 

psalms and Iitanies for the happiness of the sick 
person's soul. . 

The priest dips the thumb of his right hand into 
the oil, and anoints each part in the form of a cross, 
pronouncing words, at the saine time, suitable to the 
ceremony... The clerk holds the lighted taper and a 
bason, containing the balls of cotton. ‘The priest 
begins by anointing the right eyelid, and then the 
left, repeating the follow ing words; “ May God, by 
this holy anointing, and ‘by his gracious mercy, 
pardon all the sins yot have committed by the eyes.’ 
He then- wipes off the oil fron: the eyes, and proceeds 
to anoint the ears, repeating nearly the same words 
as before. From the ears he proceeds to the nos- 
trils, and then to the mouth, and so on till he comes 
to the feet. 

The anointing being over, the priest rubs the oil 
from off his fingers, and afterwards washes Ins 
hands. The crumbs of bread with which he rubbed 
his fingers, and the. water with which he: washed 
them, must be thrown into the fire, and the balls of 
cotton that have been used in. anointing, are carried 
into the church,.where they are burnt, and the ashes 
thrown into the sacranum., The anointing being 
ended, the priest-repeats some prayers, W hich are 


follewed by an exhortation to the sick; after which 


he leaves the crucifix on the sick man ‘5 bed, and re- 
turns home.:. Lf he happens to live till next day, the 
priest Is to visit him, and keep up his spirits, by put- 
ting him in mind. of ‘the heavenly bliss and glory of 
God.’. Such is the sacrament of extreme unetion as 
administered to dying persons of the Roman Catholic 
religion; and here we may observe, that it is bor- 
rowed partly.from the Jews and partly from the 
heathens ; for in most of those ceremonies enjoined 
in the law of Moses, oils and anointg are men 
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tioned: but particularly when any person was set 
apart to an office. ‘Thus Christ was said to be a- 
hointed with the oil of gladuess, and that ceremony 
was used when kings were crowned, and priests 
consecrated. Inthe writings of the heathens we 
have many instances of anointing with oil, and on 
many different oceasions; and thus the Roman Ca- 
tholics, having mixed the Jewish and heathen cus- 
toms and ceremonies together, of both have they 
formed a sacrament. 

VI. The sixth sacrament in the Roman Catholic 
‘church is marriage, an institution as old as the crea- 
tion of our first parents, and designed to promote the 
happiness of both sexes, by being mutual helps to 
each other. Our Saviour once honoured a wedding 
with his company, and although under the Old Tes- 
tament a plurality of wives were allowed, yet under 
the Christian dispensation no such permission is 
granted; it being strictly commanded that every man 
should have his own wife, and every woman her own 
husband. 

Jn Roman Catholic.countries, the banns must be 
published three times in the church, and it must be 
in those places where the parties have dwelt so long 
that their characters may be publicly known. If the 
man and woman live in diffcreut parishes, they must 
publish the banns in both at the same tine. The 
gencral impediments to marriage are:errors in opi- 
nion, heresy, and vows of -chastit 7; and besides 
these, gross immoral actions,-such as idolatry, forni- 
-cation, drunkenness, and, ib a word, all those vices 
which are a dishonour to society. i 

Itsis enjoined in the Roman ritual, that marriage 
shall not be celebrated exeept on working days; and 
the reason assigned is, that there is most commonly 
feasting and drinking on such occasions, it is not 
proper that it shonld be on Sundays or holy days.— 
‘But however rational this order may appear to thase 
who treat with respect all those times set apart for 
public worship, yet this much is certain, there is 
more mirth, feasting, and all sorts of diversions in 
Roman Catholic countries than among any Protest- 
apts, and these are practiset! on Sunilays and holy 
days. It is required of those who are to be married, 
that they understand the Christian religion ; that is, 
that they be able to repeat their catechism to count 
their beads, and say the prayers used on such occa- 
sions. 

When the parties to be married come into the 
church, the priest and bis clerks go up to the altar 
dressed in their surplices, one of them carrying 
the ritual, and another a boson to put the ring in, 
whieh is to be blessed. The priest having repeated 
the usual prayer for the couple who are to be mar- 
ried, comes to the lower step of the altar, the man 
standing on the epistle side, and the woman on the 
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gospel side, so that the man stands at the woman’s 
right-hand, having the relatiqns and witnesses be- 
hind them; then the priest asks their names and 
surnames, which is only a piece of formality, be- 
cause he knows their names before, they bemg 
entered in his register after the publication of the 
banns. He asks both parties whether they are 
willing to enter into the marriage state, and they 
answering in the affirmative, the priest puts off his 
cap, and taking them by the hands, says, “I jom 
you together in marriage, in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” At the same time 
he makes the sign of the cross upon them, and 
sprinkles them with holy water. ‘This being done, be 
blesses the wedding-ring, and sprinkles it with holy 
water in the form of a cross, after which he gives it 
the man, who puts it on the finger of the woman. 

The young couple then makes an offering of some 
money to the priest, who repeats severals prayers, 
and exhorts them to live together in discharging the 
duties incumbent upon them to each other. ‘The 
ceremony ends here, if the new married couple are 
poor; but when they are rich, or reputed to be so, 
then the priest goes home with them, and blesses 
the nuptual bed. ‘This he does by perfuming it with 
incense, and sprinkling it with holy water; and if 
the parties are young, lie prays that they may mul- 
tiply their offspring; but if they are so far advanced 
im years as to leave no hope for that, then he prays 
that they may live peaceably together, and become 
mutual helps to each other. It is certain that some 
of these ceremomes have been borrowed froin the 
Jews, particularly that of wishing the bride to be 
the happy mother of many children; for barrenness 
among those people is considered as a base reproach. 
This may serve to shew, that the promise made to 
our first parents, that the sced of the woman should 
bruise the head of the serpent, had made a deep im- 
pression on their minds, for as it was not foretold 
who was to be the mother of this glorious person, 
so every woman might have a right to expect that it 
was herself. 

VII. he seventh and last sacrament in the 
church of Rome, is orders, or the consecration of 
priests to the clerical office. Ministers of the gos- 
pel were, from the apostolic age, ordained by the 
imposition of hands and prayer, with a charge to 
them to attend to their duty as servants of Jésus 
Christ. But no sooner had the Roman emperors 
embraced the profession of Christianity ina public 
manner, and settled upon the Christian bishops the 
revenues of the Pagan priests, than a new change took 
place. The successors of the meek and humble Je- 
sus, who, while in this world,’had uo where to lay his 
head, became grand and imperious as soon as they 
were possessed of riches. Hence the origin of those 
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numerous distinctions which have since taken place 
in the church of Rome; with all the ridiculous and 
pompous ceremonies attending them. 

All those who are to enter into holy orders, are 
obliged to live single, and previous to their ordina- 
tion mist produce : a certificate that they have not 
‘been guilty of any gross immoralities. For this pur- 
‘pose, a dcclaration is made in the church three dif- 
‘ferent Sundays, previous to their being ordained, 
‘that all those who have any objections to make, may 
come and declare them before the arch-deacon, the 
chancellor, or their officials. 

The first part of the ceremony in ordination is 
‘he tonsure, which seems to have been borrowed 
¥rom the practice among the Jews, in consecrating 
Nazarenes. ‘Phe candidate for the tonsure presents 
himself ina black ecassock before the bishop, with 
‘a surplice hanging on his left arm, and a lighted ta- 
per in hishand. He kueels down, while the bishop 
in a standing posture, covered with his mitre, repeats 
‘a prayer, aud several verses out of the scriptures, 
suitable to the ceremony. This bemg done, the 
bishop sits down and cuts five different parts of hair 
from the head of the young man who comes to be or- 
‘dained, cturing which time, the young candidate for 
‘orders says, “The Lord is my inheritance.” ‘The 
tonsure being thus performed, the bishop takes off 
his mitre, and repeats a prayer over the person who 
has beeu tonsured, and the choir sing au anthem re- 
‘lating to the sacred order of priesthood. 

"The bishop then repeats a prayer, and in the 
aniddle of it turns himself to the person who re- 
ceives the tonsure. [fe afterwards puts the surplice 
upon lim, repeating at the same time, “ May the 
Lord clothe thee with thy new name.” This part 
of the ceremony being over, the candidate presents 
‘a wax taper to the bishop, who gives him his bles- 
sing. 

When the bishop ordains a door-keeper, or sacri- 
stan, he gives him the keys of the church, and 
wile the sacristan touches them, the bishop says to 
him, “Remember that you are to give an account 
unto God of whatever these keys shut up.” ‘This 
being done, the arch-deacon gives the door-keeper 
full power to exercise his office, by causmg hin to 
open and shut the gates of the ene and to ring 
the bells; during sthich ceremony, the bishop re- 
peats several prayers, and delivers an exhortation to 
the sacristan. 

When a person is admitted into the order of a 
reader, the bishop causes him to lay his hands upon 
the books of the Old Vestament, saying to him at the 
same time, ‘Receive this book, render an accomnt 
of the word of God; and if you acquit yourself 
worthy of this oftice, be assured that you shall have 
a portion of the juherttantee allotted to those w ho, 
from the beginnmg, have dispersed the word of 
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God.” These readers are not clergymen, but only 
persons who attend the priest at the service of the 
altar. 

The next order is that of exorcists, and these are 
a set of men whom the bishop authorizes in the ab- 
sence of the priest to cast out devils; when an ex- 
orcist is ordained, the bishop makes bim lay his 
hands upon the book of exorcisins, saying unto 
him at the same time, “ Receive this book, and re- 
inember at the same time, that vou receive the power 
of casting out devils, whether the persons possessed 
with them have been baptized, or are only catechu- 
mens,” 

At the ordination of an acolyte, or one who 
lights the tapers in the church, the candidate lays 
his hand upon the candlestick, which has a taper im 
it, and which the bishop presents to him; repeating 
at the same time, a form of words suitable to the 
ceremony. After this, the bishop presents him 
with empty cruets, and such other vessels as are used 
in the sacrifice of the mass. Several prayers are re- 
peated by the bishop, who continues kneeling with- 
in the rails of the altar, and the whole ceremony 
concludes with an exhortation to the acolytes to be 
attentive in the discharge of their duty. 

The bishop, when he ordains a sub-deacon, 
causes him to lay his hand on the chalice and the 
patten, both being empty, saying to him at the same 
time, “ Take care of the mimstry which is com- 
mitted to your charge; present yourself to God in 
such a manner as may make you agreeable to him.” 
After which, he causes the sub-deacon to lay his 
hands on the epistles, saying to him, “ Receive this 
book, and the power of reading the epistles to the 
holy church of God.” ‘The person to be ordained, 
must present hinself in a white robe, girded about 
him; and having a lighted taper in his right hand, he 
falls prostrate on the ground, and colitinnes Mm that 
posture while the bishop and clergy read the litantes 
of the saints. After this the bishop turning himself 
towards the candidate, who is still prostrate, gives 
him his blessing threc times, and delivers a discourse, 
in which he represents to him the importance of his 
office. 

Several prayers follow this part of the ceremony, 
and then the bishop clothes the sub-deacon with the 
robecalled the Amict, saying unto him, “ Receive this 
Amict, which denotes ‘the chastisement, or rather 
the hridling of the tongue.” — Ele then puts the mani- 
ple on his left arm, telling hin, that it signifies the 
frait of good works. Last of all, he puts upon hin 
the garment called the Dalmatica, telling him that 
it is a garment of joy, and having repeated a prayer, 
with an anthem suitable to the ceremony, the bishop 
pronounces the blessing and dismisses the congre- 
gation. 
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The next degree im orders is that of deacon, and 
the ceremony is conducted in the following manner: 
The cendidate presents himself clothed im the sab- 
Geacon’s bsbic, and the arch-deacon relates io the 
bishop what be knows of his character, producing 
several certificates from those «who hzve been tor- 
mezly acquaimied with him. The bishop thea r- 
pe2ts several pravers, and delivers an exhortztion to 
the candidate coaceraizg the office of 2 deacon.— 
The deacon prostrates himself in the same manner 
2s tke sub-deacon, while the priests and congre- 
geion ere siagins the litamies; and then the bishop 
gives bim the Holy Ghes:, by lasing his hand only 
upon his heed, thereby imumating, that he doc: not 
Teceive it so falls as if he had been ordaimed a priest. 
The bishop beimg seated, the candidate kneels betore 
kim, and receives the xole on his leit shoulder, 
which en acolste fixes round the left side of his 
peck. m sach meaner, that the extremities hang un- 
Ger the righ: arm, and then be receives the Dalm2- 
tica. he ordimation being ended, the bishop pre- 
sents him with the book of the cospels, and the 
whole ceremons concludes with prasers and anthem: 
saitable to tke occasion. 

The est is the order of priesthood, which is sa- 
pertor to all those we have hitherto mentioned ; be- 
Cause 2 priesi reczives power and authority to make 
and consecrate the bods and blood of our Lord.— 
The candidate for priest's orders, presents himself 
before the bishop, in the habit of a deacon, with a 
lighted taper in lus right hand, and the chasuble, or 
Geacon’s robe, folded over hae eit arm. The arch- 


the seme ume, the bishop savs to him, “ Receive 
the yoke of the Lord.” He then puts upou the 


priest the vestment peculiar to his order, tdling lam 
at the same ume, that be has received full power 
and authority to comsecrate every thing which the 
chub admits of. The last words the bishop makes 
use of are, ~ Receive thou the Holy Ghost,” and 
then the choir, with the whole congregation, jou 
together m praying for the person who bes been 
erdzined. 
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The last ordér to be taken notice of, is that of 
bishops, who m meny countries are considered as 
superior to all other degrees ot clergymen. The 
name itself signifies a pastor or shepberd, and by an 
easy transition, bishops are called fathers. We have 
already taken notice in the former part of this work, 
tha: bishops were elected by the people at lange, 
who were members of the congregation; but no 
sooner had the clezzy acquired power, than things 
took a very different turn. Emperors, princes, and 
even private subjects, who had the means m their 
power, tounded and endowed bishoprics, and their 
successors, claimed the privilege of presenting to 
them. This practice, however, did not couunue 
long; tor the popes having began to establish thew 
erandeur, claimed the privilege of preseuting bishops. 
This did not please many Christian princes, so that 
a cortmual fiame of contention was kept up nil 
very larely, mm some Roman Catholic countries. 

When a priest hears that the pope hes raised him 
to tbe episcopal dignity, be must enlarge his shaven 
crown, and dress himself in purple, and if he hap- 
pens to be at that ume in Rome, ke must go and 
salute his holiess, and receive from bim the rochet. 
He must be ordamed within three months after his 
election or appomtment, and that must be either on 
a Sundar, or some public holiday, in memory of the 
zposiles, and he is to fast the eve before. The altar 
must be adorned with flowers, and a carpet spread 
on the steps before it. The pontifical omaments 
must be laid upon the altar, with the holy water, 
chalice, oil, prx, sandals, ring, pastoral staff, mitre, 
and gloves. “There are likewise placed withm the 
rails of the altar, two barrels of wine and two loaves, 
one of them varnished over with gold, and the other 
with silver, having upon each of them anms of the fa- 
mily, arms of the bishop who presides at the ordina- 
ton, and two lighted tapers, each weighing at least four 
pounds: all ceremonies bez coudacted by tapers. 

Some acolytes stand beside the consecrating 
bishop, and the person to be consecrated, places 
himself between two of the assistants, opposite to 
the officiating prelate, who sits on a throne pear the 
middle of the altar. Then one of the assistants 
addresses himself to the officiating prelate, telling 
him that the holy Catholic charch requires that such 
an one (naming the candidate) should be advanced 
to the dignity of a bishop. The officiating bishop 
demands the apostolical mandate, which he gives 
to a notary to be entered in a record, and then he 
savs, “God be praised.” This part oi the ceremony 
is followed bx the oath of the candidate, vhich he 
takes on bis knees before the officiating bishop, and 
by it be swears to be obedient to St. Peter, to the 
holy Roman church, and ito the pope; to defend 
them to the utmost of his power, and not reveal anv 
secrets be shail be entrusted with. 
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After the candidate is sworn in this manner, ke is 
asked s¢ sra! questivas, particularly whezher be wiil 
in x! Lames subenit ais judgment to the poje aad 
the coure This he promises 2nd ineeling dowu 


ou | - knees 4 sses the hand of the officiating prelute. 
Whi mass 1s singing in the chou, the acolytes 
assis: :.e candidate m putting on the robes of his 


othce, acd they eive oom the pastoral st2‘f, with che 
sanéalz. The officiating biscop repeats aloud, 
“ The duty of a bishup 1s to judge interpret, cunse- 
crate, confer orders, sacrifice, baptize and confirm.” 
After the repeating of these words, and a short 
prayer, the officiauug prelate, with the assistants, all 
kneel down, except the candidate bishop, who pros 
trates himself, and continues in that posture till each 
of the bishops has inade the sign of the cruss upon 
him with tie pastoral stati. The officiating bishop 
lays the book of the gospe! upon the shoulders of 
the cendidate, and then laving all their hands upon 
his head, says uato him, “ Receive thou the Holy 
Ghost.” Que of the assistants puts a napkin round 
the neck of the candidate, and the officiating bishop 
anoits him with oil. The anomung is performed 
in the form of a cross on his shaven head, and hold- 
ing his hands cross-wass, they are also anomted 
from the thumb of the right hand to the fore finger 
of the left, and from the thumb of the left to the 
fore finger of the nght. After this the officiating 
prelate proceeds to anoint the palms of the candi- 
dates hands, and blesses the pastoral staff by sprink- 
ling it with holy water. The pastoral ring is given 
to him at the same time, and several prayers are re- 
peated by the officiating bishop. The gospelis given 
him shut, with an exhortation that he may so and 


preach it to every creature, and then all the biskops | 


present give him the hiss of peace. 

‘These ceremonies end with the religions offerings 
of the new made bishop, which are two lighted 
torches, two loaves, and two glasses of wme, and 
then he receives the communion from the hands of 
the officiatmg bishop. The communion being 
ended, the officiating bishop blesses the mitre, by 
spnnkling it with holy water, and puts it upon the 
head of the uew made bishop, saying unto him “This 
helmet of defence and salvation, the strines whereof, 
like the horus of the two Testaments, shall make you 
appear formidable to the enemies of truth.” The 
gloves are then given him, to represent the purity of 
the new man: and lastly, he is seated on the episco- 
pal throue, where the officiating bishop sat before. 
Having sat there only afew minutes, the assistant 
bishops lead bum through the church, and ashe walks 
along, he blesses the people. This ceremony con- 
cludes with an anthem, and blessing the people a se 
cond time; after which, all the bishops retire to the 
vestry to put off their robes. All these ceremonies 
rust be exactly performed, for the least deviation 
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from the smallest of them, would spoil tke whole; sa 


that 2 must cost a man much trouble ro 2eqnire a 
perfect knowledge of them, and man» of tee bishops, 
25 well a3 the priests, ase obliged to bold the rimal 
in their hands. 

When an abbets is elected, she tzkes an acth cf 
fidelity tu the church, 2nd the bishop who receives 
her, gives her brs blessing, by laymg both bis hands 
onherbead. He then gives ber the mle of her er- 
der, blesses the white veil and put: 11 on her head, in 
such a manner as to let 11 bang aown over ber breast 
and shoulders. the rest of the ceremonr has po- 
thing particular m it, only that the bishop places ber 
on a seat iu the middle of her nuns. 

When a nan is to take tke veil, her habr and ring 
are carried to the altar, and she her~lf, conducted 
bs her nearest relations, 13 presented to the bishop. 
She walxs berween two aged nans, and the bishop 
says mass, attended by several priests. The cand- 
date and her attendants +re veiled. and the priest says 
aloud, “ Let vour lamps be lighted, because the 
bridegroom is coming to meet you.’ The sme 
priest presents them to the bishep, when they Lueel 
Gows, and the capdidate receives an exboriation, 
concerning the duties of 2 religious live. After this 
the candidate, with the two nuns, kis bis hand and 
lie prostrate before him, while the l:anies are sung 
mthe choir. The bishop with the crosier m his hand, 
blesses the habit, which be tells them denctes con- 
tempt of the world, and the humility of their hearts. 
A little holy water is sprinkled upon the cendidzte, 
who retires and puts on the habit. 

‘The veil and ring are blessed m the same manner, 
and then the candidate presents herself a second ume 
to the bishop, singing the following words, “I am 


| the servant of Christ, receive me O Lord, accordéms 


to thy holy word.” ‘The bishop answers, “Come, 
O spouse of Christ, and receive the crown” At 
these words she receives the veil, and tke bishop 
puts the ring on her finger, telling her that she 1: mar- 
ried to Jesus Christ; and lastiv, he puts a crown on 
her head, as a token of ber virzinity. 

Being thus crowned, an anathema is pronounced 
against all those who shall attempt to persuade her 
to break her vow. in what manner scever, or shall 
seize upon any part of that estate, which she has de- 
dicated to the church. After this the newly pro- 
fessed nun, with her attendants, walk up to the altar, 
holding lighted tapers in their bands, and there they 
receive the communiou from the hands of the bishop. 
Every aun, upon ber admission, receives 3 breviery 
from the bishop, containing such prasers and lessous 
as are appointed to be read at the canonical hours ; 
for in most convents, the nuns read these Cevotions 
in their turn. These ceremonies bemg ended, the 
prelate gives up the nun to the care of the abbess, 
saying to her, “ Take care to preserve pure and spet- 
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less this young woman whom God has consecrated to 
himself.” 

Some of these women shut themselves up in the 
heat of passion in these convents, having been diap- 
pointed in love, or seduced by false promises; others 
are shut up by their parents, sometimes from mo- 
tives of superstition: but most commonly to prevent 
them from marrying below their rank. This prac- 
tice is, however, very unnatural, and must make 
young women extremely miserable ; and, as it 
svonld he a very dangerous thing fér ‘any person to 
attempt to seduce them, so it is too much to be 
feared, that many are led to commit sins not to be 
mentioned. 

In 1749, while the late general Blackeney was 
governor of Minorea, two young gentlemen, offi- 
cers in the twenty-second regiment of foot, prevailed 
upon two nuns to make an elopement from their 
convent, and about midnight they went to the wall 


of the convent, attended by a third officer, and se-~ 


veral soldiers carrying a ladder. he two nuus 
were reecived by the officers, bit just as they 
were about to remove the ladder, a ‘third came to 
the window and was conducted along with the 
others to Fort St. Philip, where they were all married 
the same night:to the three officers by the oF ea 
of the garrison. ‘As these young ladies were of good 
families in the island, the affair made a considerable 
noise, and the vicay-general sent a letter to general 
Blakeney, demanding the three runaway nuns, that 
they might be punished aceording to the laws of the 
church. General Blakeney returned for answer, that 
fire young'ladies were married to three of his Ma- 
jesty” s officers, and therefore he could by no means 
comply with the request, especially as they had em- 
braced the Protestant religion in presence ‘of a cler- 
gyman of the ehurch ef 1 ngland. But the general, 
consistent with the character of a man of prudence, 
told the vicar-general that he would give strict or- 
ders to all those under his command, net to offend 
in the like manner again. [tris probable, this affair 
might have been attended with serious consequences, 
hut the regiment soon after embarked for England, 
and such was the bigotry of the people, that the 
three voung ladies would have been murdered, had 
they not been escorted by an armed force to the 
ship. 

Jt may not be nnproper, before we conclude this 
article, ta say something concerning Anti-christ, or 
the man of sin so often mentioned in the New Tes- 
taments and, that the reader may be enabled to form 
a just notion of this extraordinary person, we shall 
first set down what has been said by different 
writers, and then with humilty, deliver our own 
vpinion, which we hope -will be found consistent 
syith his character. 

‘The prophet Damiel is said to foretel Anti-christ 
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under the form of a horn, that had eyes, anda mouth 
that spake very great things; that made war with the 
saints, and prevailed against them, till the aneient of 
Andin another place, under that of 
alittle horn, that attacked the heavens itself, and 
heat down and trampled on the stars. St. John, i in 
the Revelations, describes Anti-christ as a beast that 
ascendeth out of the bottomless pit, and maketh war 
with -the saints: as a beast rising out of the sea, 
with ten horns, and ten crowns upon his horns, and 
upon his head the name of blasphemy. In another 
place he speaks of the number of the beast, and 
says, it is six hundred threescore and six. ‘The ex- 
pheation of this number -has greatly puzzled the 
commentators: some take it to be that of the letters 
‘in the word Anti-christ, set down according to their 
numerical value; others discover this number in 
several other names, as in Dioclesian, Julian the 
Apostate, and Napoleon, the present emperor of 
France. 

The terrible picture of Anti-christ, drawn by St. 
Paul, seemed so like the empercr Nero, that many 
of the aneients believed that prince was Anti-christ, 
or at least his fore-runner. Others were of opinion 
that Nero will rise again, and accomplish all that 
is said of Anti-christ in the scriptures: and St. Austin 
assures us, there were others who maintained that 
Nero was not dead, but, still living in some unknown 
and inaccessible place, and that the effects his 
cruelty would one day be felt by God’s faithful 
servants. It is well known that some Protestants 
have aseribed the character, given of Anti-christ by 
St. Paul, to the pope, or bishop of Rome, who, in 
regard to his pretences of infallibility, may be said, 
in the language of the apostle, to sit in the temple 
of God, shewing himself that he 1s God. 

Nor are Christians better agreed as to the time 
when Anti-ehrist will make his appearance. We 
only know, in general, that he will precede the 
seeond coming of Chiist. Judas Syrus, who lived 
in the reign of the emperor Severus, asserted, that 
Anti-christ would soon appear, because the perse- 
eution was then carrying on with great heat against 
the church. ‘Tertullian, who lived about the same 
time, and St. Cyprian, who flourished soon after, 
believed the coming of Anti-christ was very near. 
St. Hillary was or opinion that the progress of 
Arianism was a forerunner of Anti-christ. Abbot 
Joachim, who lived m the twelfth century, pre- 
tended that Anti-christ was to appear in the sixtieth 
year of his time. Arnaude de Villeneuve said he 
would come in 1326; Peter Daille in 1789; Car- 
dinal de Cusa, in 1780; John Picus of Mirandola 
in 1994; Jerome Cardan in the 1800; and Vincent 
Ferrier, who lived in the fifteenth century, wrote to 
Pope Benedict NIL. that Anti- christ would appear 
ina very short time ; aud that an holy ‘hermit had 
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informed him nme years before, that this enemy of 
God was then bom. 

There is likewise a difference among authors as 
to the manner of the birth of Anti-christ. Some 
say he will be beget by a devil upon some very cor- 
rupt woman ; others tell us, that Anti-christ will be 
a devil incarnate, and not a man: that as Jesus Christ 
was born of a pure virgin, Anti-christ will pretend to 
the same: but, whereas the Son of God assumed 
real flesh, Anti-christ will take only the phantom 
and appearance of flesh. There was a tradition re- 
ceived among the ancients, that he should be born 
of some Jewish family and proceed from the tribe of 
Dan; which is the reason, they say, why St. John, 
in enumerating the tribes of Israel, omits the name 
of Dan. See Rev. vii. 5. 

As to the dominion or hingdom of Auti-christ, he 
is to lay the foundation of his empire in Babylonia, 
where he will be born, and the Jews will mistake 
him for the Messiah, and be first to declare for him. 
He will begia with attackmg the Roman empire, 
which wall then be divided among ten kings, accord- 
ing to the prophecy of Daniel, and after he has sub- 
dued Egypt, Ethiopia, and Libya, he will congner 
Jerusalem, and fix there the seat of his empire.— 
Then, finding himself master of the Eastern and 
Western empires, he will apply himself to the de- 
struction of Christ’s kingdom. Some of the ancients 
believe he will be seated in the churches of the Chris- 
tians, and there receive the adorations of number- 
less apostates from the Christian faith. The righ- 
teous, under the persecution of Anti-christ, will re- 
tire to the mount of Olives, where they will be at- 
tacked by this enemy of God, and then Jesus Christ 
will descend from heaven, attended by his angels, 
and preceded by a flame, which nothing will be able 
to extinguish. ‘The angels will make such a slaugh- 
ter of the army of Anti-chrisi, that their blood shall 
flow like a torrent in the valley, and Anti-christ 
himself will come to the top of mount Olivet, where 
he will be put to death in bis own tent, and upon 
his own throne. 
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But whatever truth there may be in some of these 
notions, yet we are of opinion that none of them 
willamount toa probability. Anti-christ, as pro- 
phesied of by St. Paul, (see 2. Thess. ii.) was to exalt 
himself above all that was called god, and to whoin 
can this be more properly applied, than to the popes, 
who have, in the most presumptuous manner, set 
their own decrees up i» opposition to the word of 
God. Anti-christ was to sit in the temple of God, 
and it is well known, that the pope is the nominal 
head of the church. ‘Thus he may be said to sit in 
the temple of God, in the same manuer as any of 
the wicked priests of the Jews sat in Solomon’s tem- 
pleat Jerusalem. J ]is coming was to be with power 
and signs, and lying wonders; and surely this, in the 
very words, apply to the pope. He had, for many 
ages, the civil power to support him, be pretended 
to give signs of divine mission, and lis lying mira- 
cles are believed by all those who follow his institu- 
tions. And it was said of the people who were to 
be the followers of Anti-christ, that God should 
send them strong delusions. ‘The meaning is, God 
for their many wickednesses should suffer them to 
be deluded by imipostors, and where can we look 
for this but in the church of Rome? Pheir faith, 
worship, discipline and government, are founded on 
deception, and were we not convinced of the truth 
of it, we could scarcely believe, that ever human na- 
ture could have sunk so low as to embrace the gros- 
sest nonsense. And yet this is the case, as experience 
and history will prove. Upon the whole, we will 
venture to affirm, that if any unprejudiced person 
will attend to the marks here laid down, he will be 
forced to acknowledge that the character of Anti- 
christ can apply to none but the pope; and therefore 
there is good reason to believe, that as the papal 
power is daily vanishing away in those countries 
where popery is established, and at the same time 
caressed in Protestant countries, so we may expect 
some important changes during the present age. 
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W te the Lord Jesus Christ was on earth 
with Ins disciples, he frequently told them that 
his kingdom was not of this world, and that all they 
had to expect from men, was persecution; but they 
cid not, till after his ascension, understand the 
meaning of what he told them. ‘The Christian re- 
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ligion increased in proportion to the opposition it 
met with from men, nor was the vhole force of the 
Roman empire able to crush it, much less to abolish 
it totally. During the space of three hundred years 
it grew under persecution, and it was common for 
the heathens to say of the Christians, “See how 
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they love each other.” And this love continued 
while they suffered persecution, but here let us mark 
the change. 

Having received rich livings from the emperor 
Constantine the Great, the bishops, with the rest of 
the clergy, met together in synods, and compiled 
creeds which they sought to impese upon all their 
brethren. And although some of these creeds did 
not contain any thing contrary to the fundamental 
articles of the Christian religion, yet as they were 
no more than human compositions, consequently 
many pious men refused to subscribe them. ‘This 
created much dissention in the church, for the bi- 
shops wrote against each other, and as many here- 
sres sprung up about the same time, the primitive 
spirit of charity was lost. But still they did not 
think of calling in the aid of the civil power, to 
assist them in punishing those who differed from 
them in opinion. It is true, they begun very soon 
afterwards, to look tosvards the civil power, but it 
does not appear that any of the emperors made san- 
guinary laws against those called heretics before 
Justinian, about the middle of the sixth century; 
but trifling indeed were these laws, with what we 
are now going to mention. 

The popes increasing in power, and finding many 
people very unwilling’ “to submit to their decrees 
resolved to publish a crusade against heretics of all 
sorts: and the persons employed. to carry this diabo- 
lical scheme into execution, were the monks of the 
order of St. Dominic. At first it was designed to 
carry on the persecution against those people called 
Waldenses, &c, but of these we shall treat in a se- 
parate article. It was about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, that pope Innocent LIL sent the 
Dominican friars into most of the Roman Catholic 
countries to enquire how many heretics were to be 
found, aud from that circumstance, they obtained 
the name of inquisitors, and their office, where they 
try criminals, tle inquisition. 

This formidable tribunal gamed much strength in 
a short time, for all Spain and Portugai received it, 
and it was established in every city in Italy, except 
Naples: it was afterwards established in Flanders, 
and the duke de Alva attempted to establish it in 
Holland, which was in some measure, the occasion 
of establishing the government gf the seven United 
Provinces. 

This tribunal takes cognizance of heresy, by which 
is meant the doctrines embraced by Protestants of 
every denomination, Judaism, Mahometanism, So- 
domy, Polygamy, with all sorts of crimes, opmions, 
or words, that are opposite ty the papal decrees, 
naturally come before this court. It would seem 
incredible, were there not most positive proof of it, 
that the people where it is established, are so much 
afraid of incurring the displeasure of the holy office, 
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as the imquisition- is called, that they must give up 
their nearest relations, and even become evidences 
against them; for were they to conceal: them, or 
speak in their favour, they would be taken into cus+ 
tody, and punished in the same manner. 

This horrid-and unnatural sentiment, is carried to 
such a length, that if the nearest and dearest relation 
should shed tears for the sufferer, he would be con- 
sidered as. the favourer of heresy. It is intimated in 
some of our historians, that queen } Mary I. had an 
intention of establishing the mquisition in England, 
which is not at all improbable, whente educa 
her bigotry, her bloody-minded disposition, and 
above all, her marriage with Philip of Spain, one of 
the most cruel persecutors that ever lived. But 
whatever intentions she might have had of that na- 
ture, yet we have so good an opinion of our ances- 
tors, even in that dark age, to believe that they never 
would have submitted to such an ignoble, such an. 
unnatural, such a barbarous institution. 

It is much to the honour of the French, that it 
was never established in that kingdom, and although 
there is a court of inquisition at Venice, yet we do 
not find that it takes notice of any-crimes but those 
of a civil nature. The Portuguese, not content 
with having it established in their own kingdom, 
actually sent over a great number of- Dominicans to 
Goa in the East Indies, who formed themselves into 
a court of mquisition, and punished as heretics 
those heathens who refused- to embrace their doc- 
trines. 

In Germany, Poland, Hungary and Switzerland, 
the inquisition was never established; which inay 
serve to shew, that dark and: ignorant as men were 
in that age, yet they had not so far forgot the dignity 
of their characters, as to smk beneath the degree of 
beasts that perish. In Sweden, in Denmark, in 
Scotland, and in Ireland, before the Reformation, the 
whole power of Rome was not able to establish it, 
so we find this infernal, unnatural tribunal was con- 
fined to those nations, who have, for many ages, been 
remarkable for their effeminacy of manners, and their 
slavish notiens of obedience. 

Before we describe the particulars relating.to the 


| Inquisition, it may not be improper to observe, that 


for some years past, its power has been much upon 
the decline, even in those countries where it was 
once slavishly submitted to. At Rome, the highest 
tribunal of all, self-interest has taught the pope and 
his council, that nothing can be more impolitic than 
that of persecuting Protestants, who visit that cele- 
brated city from motives of curiosity. It is true, no 
place of worship is tolerated among them for Pro- 
testants; but tlris is no hardship to y the natives who 
enjoy their i ignorance, never having learned any thing 
but what they see and hear in their churches: And 
as for Protestants who resort thither, they are either 
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too volatile in their tempers to pay much regard to 
religion, or they aré men endowed with such kuow- 
ledge, that they can worship God in Rome, as well 
as in London. 

Another circumstance has contributed much to- 
wards depressing the power of the inquisition in 
Portugal, where it used ‘to reign in all its horrid 


forms. On the first of November 1755, a dreadful’ 


earthquake happened in Lisbon, which demolished 
great part of that city; and although this might, and 
undoubtedly tid proceed from natural causes, yet we 
find that divine wisdom made it to answer a salutary 
purpose. ‘The inquisition had condemned several 
unhappy persons to be burnt, and these were to have 
suffered on the day following ; but such was the 
terror that all ranks of people laboured under, the 
poor criminals escaped. ‘This had such an effect on 
the minds of the people, who were under the domi- 
nion of superstition, that they looked upon it as 
done by.the immediate hand of God to punish them 
for their cruelty, and from that time the inquisition 
has been but little regarded in that nation. Happy 
if this awful circumstance had led thein to embrace 
the truth; but they. are still deprived of the means, 
and how can they believe without having a preacher ? 
Jtaving said thus much concerning the inquisition 
in general, we shall now proceed to its particular 
parts, its methods of proceeding against persons 
accused from the time of their being first. appre- 
hended, until the judgment of the court is executed. 
Persons become objects of resentment to the in- 
quisition in general, four different ways: First, by 
public report, by w hich a person is said to be guilty 
of the crimes of which this tribunal takes cogni- 
zanee. Secondly, by the depositions of thse wit- 
nesses by whom he is impeached. Thirdly, by dis- 
coveries made by the spies employed by the judges 
of the ingiisition. And lastly, by the confession of 
the criminals themselves, w ho, in order to avoid the 
torture, often aecuse themselves. 
When the inquisitors have discovered a criminal 
by any of the above-mentioned means, and he has 
the good fortune to make his escape, he is then 


summoned three. times by proclamation, to make’ 


his appearance before the holy office, and if he still 
_ refuses, he is at last excommunicated, and his effects 
seized; but this does not exempt him from capital 
punishment, if he should be taken afterwards. In- 
deed, it is almost impossible for a person who has 
been once impeached, to make his escape; for the 
inquisitors raise such a pursuit after him, that he is 
generally taken before he gets out of his own neigh- 
bourhood. As for those w who break out of prison, if 
ever they are taken, there is no mercy shewn them; 
for, was even a prince to intercede for them, his 
request would not be granted. In Spain, they have 
in every city and town, societies established for the 
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purpose of apprehending such persons as have been 
accused to the inquisition, and so much are the 
Spanish uobility sunk beneath the dignity of their 
ancestors, that many of the dons, who in other 
respects ‘consider themselves as equal to princes, 
become the common lackeys of time-servitg monks, 
and even their informers. When a stranger puts 
up at an inn, some of these spies thrust them- 
selves into his company, and if by any means what- 
ever, they can form the least notion that he is at- 
tempting to make his escape, they immediately get 
him apprehended and thrown into adungeon. Nay, 
it has happened that some accused persons have 
got on board a ship, and made their escape as far 
as Constantinople; and although they considered 
themselves safe, as being out of the reach of their 
enemies, yet the sailors on board of another ship 
had them kiduapped and sent to Spain, where no 
mercy was shewn. 

In most eases, when a person is: accused to the 
inquisition, and they have any suspicions that he 
will attempt to make his escape, they cause him to 
be arrested immediately: no place, even the most 
sacred, being able to afford lim an asylum. It is 
surprising to consider the forlorn condition of a 
person who is so unfortunate-as to be arrested in this 
manner. fe is seized.in the midst of his friends, 
and inthe very bosom of his family; a father 
standing by the side of his son, a son in the com- 
pany of his father, and a wife in that of her husband, 
without any person present beimg permitted to in- 
tercede for them. 

As soon as he is brought before the inquisitors, 
they cause him to be searched, in order to try if 
they can find any thing about him that may serve to 
convict him, and likewise for any instrument with 


which he may murder himself, in order to escape 


the tortures of the inquisition. ‘There are many in- 
stances of poor unfortunate wretches who have 
been confined in the inquisition, dashing out their 
braiis against the walls of their cells, rather than 
be put to the torture. When thev have got the 
accused person into prison, the chief mquisitor, at- 
tended by his officers, goes to his house, and secures 
his books, papers, and every thing they can find, 
nor dare any person oppose them. If the person 
has a real estate, or any personal property of value, 
an inventory is then taken, and part is sold to de- 
fray the expense of the prosecution. This practice 
of making the accused person pay his prosecutors 
for their trouble, i is of such a diabolical nature, that 
so far as we could ever yet learn, it is not to be met 
with in any court of the world besides the inquisi- 
tion; but indeed we shall mect with some other 
singularities. 

Things being carried thus far, the prosecution 
unmediately begins, but is carricd on very slowly; 
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for a criminal is frequently imprisoned several months 
before he is brought before the judges, or so much 
as knows what is the accusation preferred against 
him. The prisons are dreadful, and nothing is more 
capable of striking the mind of a person with horror. 
These dungeons are all under ground, and so situ- 
ated that none but the keepers can get admittance. 
The way to them is by a great many turnings and 
windings, lest the cries of the miserable creatures 
should be heard, and move any person with com- 
passion; but in that case, compassion would avail 
nothing, while none are permitted to give them 
assistance. Day-light is for ever shut out from 
those gloomy habitations, to hinder those who are 
in prison from reading, or any other employment 
besides that of reflecting on their unhappy condition, 
and the punishment that is preparing for them. 

Although it should happen that their cells are sa 
near each other that the prisoners could converse 
together, yet they are not permitted to do it; for if 
they are heard either speaking to one another, or even 
to themselves, the keepers rush in and beat them most 
unniercifully, Such poor creatures as have been 
long confined, invent a method of speaking to each 
other with their fingers, by strikmg them a certain 
number of times pon the wall, according to the 
number of letters in the alphabet. 

After a criminal has spent several months in this 
miserable condition, the jailor tells him, that he may, 
if he chuses, petition for an audience: but he must 
not be told that the judges desire him to do so; for 
it is an invariable rule in the inquisition, that nothing 
shall be granted a prisoner, unless he petitions for 
it. The first time the prisoner appears before.the 
judges, they pretend not to know him, and to be 
utterly ignorant of any crimes he is charged with. 
They ask him who he is, or what he wants, and if 
he has any thing to say? In such cases the prisoner 
seldom kuows what to say, because he does not 
know what has been sworu against him, nor who 
are his accusers. 

If it happens that he pleads not guilty, and they 
find that they have not sufficient proof to convict 
him, he is acquitted upon paying the expense of 
the prosecution; but they order two of their spies, 
whom they call familiars, to watch him wherever he 
goes, observe every step he takes, all he says or does, 
nothing can escape them, and they generally pretend 
to be his friends, and set every engine at work to 
insinuate themselves imto his confidence, in order 
io tind, if possible, an opportunity of accusing him. 
And here we find, that the design of the inquisition 
is not so much to prevent guilt, or to punish the 
guilty, as to lay stumbling-blocks before such pefsons 
as they have devoted to destruction. 

‘Lhose who have read the history of England, must 
remember the account of Mark Anthony de Do- 


nestly to confess his crime. 
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minis. This great man was the son of a noble Ve- 
netian, and having been brought up to the church, 
he was ordained bishop of Segni, and afterwards 
archbishop of Spalatro, and primate of Dalmatia. 
This dignity, though very great in itself, was not 
what gained him universal respect, both in church 
and state. He was considered as one of the most 
learned men of that age, particularly in divinity and 
history, both sacred and profane; few had read more, 
or forgot less. He was consulted on all subjects, 
and those who heard him discourse upon one, found 
him so well acquainted with it, that they could not 
imagine when he could find time to learn any other. 

His leamnmg made him inquisitive, and it was 
discovered, that he had embraced several sentiments 
of the Protestant religion. Having wrote a large 
work on the subject of the Christian chureh, he had 
a strong desire of seeing it published in his life-time, 
but that he knew could not be done in Italy. 
Sir Henry Wotton was at that time the English 
ambassador at the Republic of Venice, and he gave 
Dominis a letter from James I. king of Britain, 
begging of him to come aud settled in England, which 
request he complied with, in order .to have an 
opportunity of publishing his book. ‘The king who 
wes himself a man of learning, gave hin every 
encouragement, treated him as his‘friend, and settled 
a pension upon him, suitable to his dignity. Happy, 
had he continued in England; but the Spanish am- 
bassador made him such vast offers as first shook his 
resolution, and then prevailed on him to accept of 
them. ‘[heunhappy prelate forgot, on this occasion, 
what he had often repeated in bis works, namely, 
that the court of Rome never forgets, or forgives an 
affront. 

He set out for Rome, in spite of all the arguments 
of his friends in England to the contrary, who re- 
presented to him the danger before him, and that it 
would be in a manner impossible for him to escape. 
The cvent was such as might have been expected ; 
for as soon as he arrived in Italy, he was arrested, 
and sent to the prison of the inquisition at Rome. 
His trial went on very slowly, and at last he died in 
prison, but in what manner is not certainly known. 

When a person who has been once acquitted, is 
arrested a second time, he rempins in prison several 
months, and then it is again insinuated to him, that 
he must petition the judges to be heard. When he 
makes his appearance, the inquisitors tell him, the 
gaoler had informed them that he desired to be 
heard. The prisoner answers, that he desires to be 
heard, in order that he may be cleared, if he be found 
nmocent. Upon this the inquisitors press him ear- 
If he refuses, they re- 
mand him back to prison, telling him that they do 
it in order that he may have time to recollect every 
circumstance. After he has been a considerable time 
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im prison, a second time, he is again brought before 
athe inquisitors, and if he still persists in his inmo- 
cence, thes make hin swear upon the erucitix, and 
the holy gospi vel, that he will speak the trnth to all 
the questions they shall put to him. If he refuses 
to swear, thev immediately pronounce sentence on 
him, without any other formality; because by this 
they suppose, that either he is not a Christian, sceing 
he refuses to take a lawful oath, or that he is guilty 
of all he has been aceused of, 

But in ease he takes the oath, they ask lim many 
questions concerning his past life, and even many 
things concerning his ancestors, inorder to sift out 
of him, whether some of them have not been under 
the censurcs of the inquisition. ‘Though crimes of 
this nature are merely personal, yet they serve to 
prejudice the judges against him ; for they suppose 
he_has tnbibed the -notions of his progenitors with 
their blood, and that as he had been educated hy 
them, it was impossible but he must be of the same 
sentiments. Hitherto, he is not suffered to know 
what is his crime, or who are his accusers; for they 
are all this time endeavouring to find something out 
of him, in order to authorize them to pronounce 
upon him sentence of condemnation. ‘This snare is 
laid with prodigions cunning, and can hardly be es- 
caped; for as people are often apprehended on 
bare suspicion, so it frequently happens that the 
terror of being put to the torture, makes the unhappy 
prisoners drop some expression which serve to cou- 
vict them. 

Wlicn the prisoner is tao cunning to fall into the 
share laid for him, and still continues to deny that he 
has been guilty of any thing, then his accusation is 
read, containing many crimes, besides those with 
which he was accused by the person who swore 
against him. This composition of truth and false- 
hood is another trap for the unhappy prisoner, for 
as he seldom fails 10 exclaim against the horrible 
crimes they lay to his charge, so they take occasion 
from thence to conchide, that those of which he 

inakes but litle complaints are trne. 

After having given him his acensation, which he 
receives in writing; when the clerk has read it, they 
order three or four counsellors to wait upon bin, ' 
aud out of those he is to make choice of oneto plead 
his cause. This counsellor docs but very little ser- 
vice; fur he is not only forbid to give the prisoner 
any advice, but he is not even allowed to speak to 
him, except in presence of the register of the inqui- 
sition. 

Some days after they have given the prisoner a 
copy ot his accusation, he is brought before the tri- 
bunal, along with his counsellor, but he might as 
well be without him, since he is not allowed to speak 
till he has consulted with the i Inquisitors what he is to 
say. tis in vain for the councellor to ask the names 
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of the acensers, for ke is kept in the dark in that re 
spect; all they allow him is to guess if they are not 
such and such persons, but to this they nescr give 
a direct answer, elthough he happcns to guess right. 
At last, after having tormented the poor creature for 
years tugetlie r with ansiety, hy bemg carried from 
the prison to the court, aut from the court to pri- 
son, his trial is prepared for in good earnest. It be- 
gins by making his appearance 2 again before the in- 
quisilors, thio: sive copics of what has been sworn 
agaist him, but they sull conceal the names of wit- 
nesses. The prisoner having read the depositions, 
he is asked, whether he has any thing to object a- 
gainst them, and then he is allowed three or four 
days to give in his answers. During this time the 
prisoner “studies to tind whether he ean discover who 
the persons are by whom he is accused, for they still 
refuse to tell him their names; when the time which 
had been allowed for discovering the witnesses 1s 
expired, he is again ealled before the inquisitors, and 
is heard in what he has to except against persons, 
whose names and qualitics are equally concealed 
from him. Hf he happens to guess their names, anc 
makes any just exceptions against them, it may per- 
haps be of service to him, ‘but then the Inquisitors 
wil put what construction they please upon sucii 
favourable circumstances. All the prisoner ean al- 
ledge is of no service to him, unless he can prove 
that the witnesses are his professed enemies; and 
this is in a manner impossible, sceing he is not per- 
nitted to send for evidences. In this tribunal all 
witnesses are accepted of against the prisoner, be- 
cause of the odious nature of heresy; and it is no 
matter from whence they come, or how black so- 
ever their characters are. Nay, even perjured per- 
sons are admitted as witnesses, which 1s contrary to 
the practice of all other courts im the world, even 
the most barbarous. ‘wo witnesses, by hearsay 
are admitted, and upon their evidence, a prisoner 
may he pul to the torture, and the vilest informers 
are received as witnesses. 

After a prisoner has made his exceptions and 
eiven in his answers, if they are not satisfactory, or 
that his crime is not sufficiently proved, he is put to 
the torture, of which there are several sorts, but 
particularly, the rope, the water, and the fire. Tn 
the torture with the rope, the prisoner has his hands 
bound behind him with a .rope; after which he is 
raised from the ground to the top of the ceiling by 
means of a pully. Jn this manner he is left to hang 
for some time, and they let him fall down within 
half a foot of the ground, but with such sudden jerks 
as put all his limbs out of joint, and foree him to ery 
out ina most dreadful manner. In this manner he 
is tortured for an hour, and sometimes more, just 2s 
the ir juisitors, who are then present think proper ts 
are 
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But if this sort of torture does not prevail, then 
they have recourse to water, which is done in the 
following manner. ‘They force the prisoner to swal- 
low down a Jarge quantity of water, after which he 
is laid along a form or bench, that has a cavity in it 
which shuts up, and squeezes at pleasure. A stick 
or peice of wood runs across this bench, which 
kceps the prisoner’s body as it were suspended, and 
breaking his back bone, puts him to invincible 
pain. 

But the most rigorous torture is that of fire; for 
a great fire being hghted, the soles of the prisoner’s 
feet are rubbed with bacon, or some other greasy 
substance, which being done, he is laid on the 
ground with his feet turned to the fire, and held 
down in that posture, that he may thereby confess 
all the inquisitors waut to know. ‘These two last 
mentioned tortures continue an hour or upwards like 
the first. 

When a prisoner is condemned to the torture, he 
is carried to the place appoiuted for that purpose, 
which is very properly called a place of torments. 
Tt is a subterraneous cavern, to which they go down 
by a great many turnings bea windings, in order to 
prevent the cries of the unhappy creatures from be- 
ing heard, which undoubtedly would be more dread- 
ful than can be imagined. 

In this place there are seats only for the inquisitors 
who are always present when auy one is put to the 
torture, as_ is also the bishop of the diocese, or his 
deputy. The place has no other licht, besides that 
of two torches, which burn but faintly, but, strong 
enough to let the unhappy prisoner see. the instru- 
ynents with which he 1s to be tortured; and the more 
than merciless executioners wear a habit resembling 
that of a penitent, and no sooner does the unhappy 
prisoner come into the dismal dungeon, than he is 
seized on by two or three of these bleeds hounds, 
who strip him naked in every part of his body, 
except the privy members; over which they puta 
piece of course cloth. Before he is put to the torture 
the Inquisitors exhort him to confess all he knows; 
but if he persists in declaring himself to be innocent, 
then he is put to the torture, according to one or 
other of the forms above mentioned, and this is 
sometimes so violent that it reduces the sufferer to 
the last gasp, on W hich occasions they seud for the 
surgeon of the inquisition to know whether it will be 
be possible for him to bear any more of the tor- 
ture. 

When by such cruel methods they have extorted 

a confession from the unhappy prisoner, of crimes 
ie never COST he expects to Le set at liberty, 
but he finds himsclf wretehedly mistaken; for he 
must be put a secon! time to the torture, in order 
to induce him to confess why Le concealed the crimes 
of which he now declares himself to be guilty, 


, 
Thus, after the violence of the torture, a prisoner 
has owned himself guilty of some crime, the com- 
mission of which arose from the weakness of human 
passions, yet he is put to the torture a third time, to 
force him to reveal who were his accomplices. 
But in case the violence of these tortures cannot ex- 
tort any confession from him, he is then remanded 
back to prison, and some of the most infamous 
wretches are sent to visit him, in order to discover 
whether they can find any thing in his conversation 
that can tend towards a conviction, and in some cases 
they are too successful, which proves the ruin of the 
prisoner. 

The inquisitors themselves second these inhuman 
artifices to the utmost of their power, by pretending 
to administer comfort to them, pretending to be 
touched with their misfortunes, and telling them 
that if they will confess, it may.be the means sof sav= 
ing their lives. The result of all this is, that in case 
the prisoner stands couvicted, either by the sentence 
of the inquisition, or by the evidence against him, or 
by his own confession, he is condemned, cither to 
death, to perpetual imprisonment, or to the gallies. 
When the inguisitors are determined to put the 
prisoner to a more than ordinary cruel death, they 
hasten It on as soon as possible, after sentence is 
pronounced, because the poor creature’s reflections 
on the torments he has to suffer, would be hike so 
many deaths, which would weaken him to such a 
degree, that he might even die in prison, which 
would prevent the inquisitors from evjoymg the 
pleasnre of secing a human sacrifice. 

The general acts of the inquisition are considered 
as the execution of crimimals, but in the places where 
it is established, looked upon as a religious ceremouy, 
in which they pretend the most illustrious and public 
proof of pious zeal is shewn, and these are called 
acts of faith. In Spain these are generally exhibited 
at the accession of their monarchs to the throne, at 
their coming of age, their marriages, the birth of a 
successor, or such other public and solemn occasions. 
The following faithful relation of one of these feasts 
is presented to the reader. 

On May the third 1680, Charles IE. of Spain was 
married; and in the great square of Madrid, was a 
public act of faith celebrated with all the magnifi- 
cence imaginable. A inonth before the general exe- 
cution, the officers of the inquisition, preceded by 
their standard, rode with great solemmty from the 
palace of the holy. office, to the open square, where 
in the presence of a vast number of people there as- 
sembled, and proclaimed by sound of trumpet and 
kettle drums, that on that day month, an act of 
faith, or general execution of the heretics, would 
be exhibited. 

The proclamation being over, great preparations 
were made for this dreadful solemnity, this human 
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sacrifice, under pretence that it was in honour of 
the blessed Jesus, and his religion, the gospel of 
peace. Previous to this bloody solemnity, a scaffold, 
lifty feet in length, was erected in the great square, 
and raised to the same size in height, with a balcony 
upon it, for the king aud royal family to sit in. At 
the end, and along the whole breadth of this scaffold, 
at the right hand of the king’s balcony, an amphi- 
theatre was raised, to which they ascended by 
twenty-five or thirty steps, and this was appointed 
for the couneil of the inguisition. Above these 
steps, and under a canopy, the great inquisitor’s ros- 
trum was placed, and at the leit hand side of the 
scaffold, and baleony, a second ainphitheatre was 
ereeted of the same catent with the former, for the 
criminals to stand on. 

In the middle of the great scaffold, another very 
small one was built in an oblong form, which sup- 
ported two little boxes made hke cages, and open at 
the top, and in these the prisoners were to be placed 
while sentence of death was pronounced upon them. 
Three pulpits were also erected on the great scaffold, 
two whereof were for the use of those who read the 
sentence, and the third for the preacher, and lastly, 
an altar was erected not far from the altar where the 
several counsellors sat. The seats on which their 
Catholic majesties sat, were ranged in such a manner, 
that the queen was at the king’s lett hand, and at the 
night of the queen mother. ‘The rest of the whole 
length of the balcony on each side, was filled with 
the ladies of honour of both queens; balconies 
were likewise crected for the foreign ambassadors, 
the lords and ladies of the court, and scaffolds for 
the people. 

A month after proclamation had been made of the 
act of faith, the ceremony opened with a procession 
in the following order. ‘The mareh was preceded 
by a hundred coal-merchants, all armed with pikes 
aud rouskets, and this was considered as binding on 
these people, Lecause they furnished the wood and 
coals with which the criminals were to be burt. 
They were followed by Dominican friars, before 
Whonia white cross was carried. Behind them came 
the duke of Mendini-Celi, carrying the standard of 
the inquisition, a privilege hereditary in his family. 
The standard was of red damask, on one side of which 
Was represented a drawn sword ina crown of laurels, 
and the arms of Spain on the other. Afterwards 
was bronght forward, a green cross, covered with 
black crape, which was followed by several grandees 
and other persons of quality, familiars of the ingui- 
sition, with cloaks, marked with white and black 
crosses, cdged with gold wire. ‘The march was 
closed by fifty halbardiers or guards, helonging to 
the inquisition, clothed with black and white gar- 
ments, and commanded by the Marquis of Pouar, 


hereditary protector of the mquisition in the provinee 
of Toledo. 

The procession having marched in this order 
before the palace, proceeded to the square, when the 
standard and the green cross were placed on the 
scaffold, where noue but the Dominicans remamced, 
the rest having retired. These Dominican friars had 
spent the preceding night in singing psalms, and 
several masses were celebrated on the altar from 
day break ull six in the morning. About an hour 
after, the hing, queen, queen-mother, with all the 
royal family, the Jords of the bed-chamber, the 
officers at court, and ladies made their appearance. 
At eight o’clock, the procession began im the saine 
manner as the dav before, preceded by She company 
of coal-merchants, who placed themselves on the 
left of the king's balcony, his guards standing on the 
right. Afterwards came thirty men, carrying images 
of pasteboard as big as life, some of which repre- 
scuted those who had dicd in prison, and whose hones 
were brought im trunks, with flames painted rod 
them, and the rest represented those who had made 
their escape, and were outlawed. 

These figures were placed at one end of the ampli- 
theatre, and then came twelve men and women with 
ropes about their necks, torches m their hands, and 
pasteboards caps on their heads, three feet high, on 
which were written their crimes. These were fol- 
lowed by fifty others, having also torches in their 
hands, and clothed with yellow great coats, on which 
were crosses of St. Andrew X, behind and before. 
These were Jews who had repented of their crimes, 
and desired to be admitted into the church as believers 
in Jesus Christ. Next came twenty Jews of both 
sexes, who had relapsed thrice into their former 
errors, and were condemned to the tlames. ‘Those 
who had given some tokens of 1epentance, were to 
be strangled before they were Lurnt; but the rest, 
for having persisted in their crrors, were to be 
burnt alive. “Ehese last wore Even garments, with 
devils and flames painted on them, and caps after 
the same manner. Tive or six among them, who 
were mrore obstinate than the rest, woe gagged, to 
prevent their uttering what the Roman Catholics 
call plasphemous tenets. 

Such as were condemned to die, were surrounded 
each by four Dominicans, ant two familiars of tLe 
inquisition. "These unhappy creatures passed im the 
manner above related, under the king of Spain’s 
balcony, and after having walked round the seaffold, 
were placed in the amphitheatre that stood on the 
left, and cach of them srrrounded by the monks wud 
familiars who had attended them. Some of ibe 
grandces of Spain were among these familiars, and 
they, consistent with their usual uatonel pride, sected 
themselves on high benches erected for the purpose. 
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The clergy of St. Martain’s parish coming forward, 
placed themsclves near the altar, the officers of the 
supreme council of the inquisition, the mqnuisitor, 
and several other persons of distinction, both regulars 
and seculars, all on horseback, with great solemnity, 
arrived afterwards, aad placed themselves on the 
right hand of the amphitheatre, and on both sides of 
the rostrum which the grand inquisitor was to seat 
himself. The grand inquisitor came last, dressed 
in a purple habid, accompanied by the president of 
the council of Castile, and severa! other officers, 
who, on this occasion, would have been reckoned 
among the number of heretics, had they not become 
more than the obsequious slaves of the priest. 

Then they:began to celebrate mass, in the midst 
of which, the priest who officiated went down from 
the altar, and-seated himself a chair which had 
been placed for him. The grand inquisitor came 
down from his seat, and having saluted the altar, aid 
put the mitre on Ins head, he advanced towards the 
king’s balcony. "There he went up the steps that 
stood at the end of the balcony, with several officers 
who carried the cross and gospels, and a book 
contaming the oath by which the kings of Spam 
oblige themselves to proteet the Catholic faith, to 
extirpate heretics, and to support the holy inquisition 
to the utmost of their power. 

The king, standing up bear-headed, having on one 
side of hima grandee of Spain, holding the royal 
sword with the point upwards, swore to observe the 
oath which a counsellor of the inquisition had just 
read to him. ‘he king continued im this posture 
till such time as the grand-inqnisitor was returned 
back to his seat, where he took off Ins pontifical 
vestinents. ‘Then one of the secretaries of the im- 
quisition ascended a pulpit appointed for that pur- 
pose, and read an oath to.the same purport, which he 
aadininistered to all the grandees who were then pre- 
sent; and this part of the ceremony was followed 
by that of a Dominican going up into the pulpit, 
and delivering a sermon full of flattery in praise of 
the inquisition. 

About two o’cloek in the afternoon they began to 
sead the-sentences of the condemned criminals, and 
they began with those who had died in prison, or 
who had been out-luwed. Their figures im_paste- 
‘board were carried up to the little scaffold, and put 
into the cages, aud then they read the sentences to 
-each of the crimmals who were alive, and they were 
ene by one put into the cages, in order that every 
person present might know them, ‘There were in 
all twenty persons of both sexes condemned to the 
flames, and of these, six men and two women could 
not prevailed upon either to confess or repent of 
their errors. A young woinan was remanded to 
prison because she had always made the strongest 
protestations of her innocence, and therefore they 
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thought it wéuld be proper to re-examine the evi- 
dence that had been prodneed agatast her. Lastly, 
they read the sentences of those who had been found 
guilty of bigamy or witcheraft, with several other 
erimes, and.this lasted ttl about nine im the evening, 
when mass was finished. : 

Mass being finished, the grand inquisitor, clothed 
in his pontifical vestments, pronounced a solemn 
absolution on all those who would repent; ant 
then the king being withdrawn, the criminals who 
had been condemned to be burnt, were - delivered 

sover to the civil power, and being mounted upon 
asses, were carried in this manner through the gate 
ealled Foneural. About three bundred paces from 
it they were chained to stakes, and executed a little 
after midnight. Those who persisted in their errors 
were burnt alive, but-such as repentéd were first 
strangled before the fire was lighted. Those con- 
denied to less punishments were remanded to prison, 
and the inquisitors returned home to their palace. 

Besides these public executions of those whom 
they call heretics, they have also many private ones, 
and these.are generally in the last weck of lent; for 
it is a maaim among the Roman Catholics that they 
cannot give better proofs of their penitence, than by 
persecuting heretics. On sueh occasions all the ma- 
gistrates are obliged to attendy for it may be justly 
said, that in Roman Catholic countries the priests 
trample upon the rights of the people, civil or sacred. 

It is a fixed maxim m the inquisition, that no re- 
gard 1s to be paid to the characters of men, let them 
he ever so exalted in rank, or spotless m their repu- 
tation. We have already. seen how thev treated 
Dominis, an archbishop, and the most learned man 
of his age; but the inquisition of Castile went still 
further, for it attempted to arraign the memory of the 
emperor Charles V, and to condemu his last will and 
testament to the flames, as heretical, together with 
all those who had the greatest share in his coufidence 
and favour, 

As this is a most astonishing incident, the reader 
will undoubtedly be very well pleased to have it at 
full length; for which reason we shall give it from 
the most undoubted authority, and such as never hath 
yet been contradicted. The emperor Charles V 
resiened the kingdom of Spain, in favour of his son 
Philip IL, and retired to spend the remainder of his 
daysin a monstery. Asmany of the German princes, 
subject to him, were Protestants, he continued to 
correspond with them till his death, and some of 
their jJetters to him having been discovered by the 
Dominicans, they gave it out that his motives for 
retiring to u convent were, that he might have an 
opportunity of enjoying his own private opinions. 
Yt was said, that he could not forgive himself for the 
ill-treatment of those brave princes whom he had 
conquered. Their virtues, which so eminently shone 
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in their distress, tarnished all his laurels, and insensi- 
bly engaeed him to have some esteem for these tenets. 
"This esteem manifested itself by the choice he made 
of persons suspected of heresy, for his spiritual guides. 
After his death, the cell in the abbey of St. Justus, 
where he died, was found hung round with papers, 
written with his own hand, upon the subjects of 
justification and grace; and in terms that differed 
but very little from the notions of Protestants. 

But nothing supported the notions the monks had 
formed against him, so much as his last will. He 
left but very few pious legacies, or foundations for 
masses, and the whole purport differed so widely 
from those made by zealous Catholics, that the 
inquisiuon considered it as subject to censure. 
However, they were obliged to conceal their inten- 
tions, till the arrival of PInlip [, his son, because they 
did 1:ot know his natural disposition, nor with what 
spirit he might be actuated. But Philip, upon his 
arrival in Spain, having ordered all those to be put 
to death who favoured the new opinions, the inqui- 
sitors became so bold, that they openly accused his 
father’s confessors of heresy; among whom was the 
archbishop of ‘Toledo, the primate and metropolitan 
of Spain. ‘The king having suffered all his father’s 
confessors to be thrown into prison, the bigotted 
Spaniards looked upon it as a high mark of his zeal 
for the Christian faith; whereas the inhabitants of 
other nations, looked upon it with horror: who 
could have imagined, that a few Dominican monks, 
dignified with the title of Lords of the Inquisition, 
would have presumed to condemn to the flames the 
archbishop of ‘Vcledo, the bishop of Dresse, and Dr. 
Caculla, at that time three of the. most learned men 
in Spain. But they did so, and although Philip was 
a most relentless bigot, yet he had that much honour 
left in him, that he would not suffer those men to 
be burnt alive, who had been long connected with 
his father in the most intimate mauner. 

Hitherto we have only treated uf the punishment 
of heretics im Spain, we shall now proceed to the 
account of this horrid tribunal in Portugal. At the 
time of the establishment of the inquisition, Spain 
and Portugal were so nearly connected, that fre- 
quently they formed but one kingdom. However, 
in 1557, while the two nations where disunited, a 
Dominican friar went to Portugal, where he pro- 
-duced a bull, which he pretended to have received 
from the pope, authorising him to establish the 
inquisition. Whether this bull was forged, or whe- 
ther he received it from the pope, cannot be certainly 
known; but be that as it may, John ILI, at that time 
king of Portugal, ordered the friar to be condenmed 
to the galhes for life. 

This, however, did not hinder the inquisitors from 
carrying on their design; for such is the inflexible 
severity of the Roman Catholiés, that nothing can 
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set bounds to their malice against those whom they 
call heretics. ‘Whe king of Portugal, however, pro- 
cured privately from Rome, a bnef, containing a 
free pardon for all those who lad been accused of 
Judaism, or any other crimes of which the inquisition 
touk notice; aud in consequence thereof, the prison 
doors were set open, and all those confined in them, 
restored to their former liberty. ‘This was rather 
galling to the inquisitors, but they were obliged to 
sbbmit, and dissemble their resentment till a more 
favourable opportunity offered. 

The Duke of Braganza being raised to the throne 
of Portugal, under the title of Solm 1V, would 
undoubtedly have abolished the inquisition in his 
dominions, had his reign been long and peaceable. 
That judicious prince was sensible of the many 
abuses committed by the inquisitors, who where all 
sworn to secresy; and he was no stranger to the 
characters of many who sat as jidges ‘im that tri- 
bunal. Pride and avarice were their ruling motives, 
and under the stale pretence of promoting piety, 
they trampled upon evil right, and murdered their 
fellow creatures. 

‘This prince issued a proclamation, ordering, that 
all such persons as should be convicted of heresy, 
should be referred to the civil power for judgment, 
and that their goods should not be seized on by the 
inquisitors, as had been formerly the practice. ‘This 
declaration astonished and alarmed the inquisitors, 
because it tended towards taking from them the 
greatest part of their emoluments. ‘This made them 
have recourse to every expedient, in order to set 
things upon their former footing; and they played 
their tricks so well, that they at last obtaimed a brief 
from the pope, unknown to the king, by which his 
holiness ordained, that all forfeitures should be paid 
into the inquisition Im the same manner as they 
were before the king’s declaration; and all those 
who refused to comply, were to be excommunicated, 
The inquisitors having prevailed thus far, waited in 
a body upon the king, just as he was returning from 
paschal communion, when one of them, m the name 
of the rest, besought him to give them leave to read 
the bull they had received from his holimess, and 
they desired further; that it might be read publicly 
in the hearing of the whole court. 

The king having listened to them with the grceat- 
est attention, after a few minutes pause, asked them 
who was to enjoy the profits arising from the fines 
imposed upon heretics? ‘They answered, “the king 
himself was to enjoy them.” “Since it is so, (re- 
plied the king) there can be no manner of doubt but 
| have a right to dispose of my own in what mamier 
I please; I shall therefore order that all sorts of 
goods seized from those persons called heretics, be 
immediately restored to their nearest relations.” 

It is not much to be wondered, that the inquisitors 
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were enraged at this order, but they were obliged 
to submit to it, and so long as this prince lived, all 
the goods seized from those persons called hereties, 
were restored to their relations ; and from this cir- 
cuinstance we may learn, that when the reigning 
prince is a man of spirit, he will not suffer his sub- 
jects to be trampled on by the priests. 

But no sooner was the king dead, than the inqui- 
sitors represented to the queen, his widow, that as 
the late king, her husband, had acted in direct oppo- 
sition to. the orders of the pope, he” had thereby in- 
curred the sentence of excommunication, with 
which all were threatened in the pope’s brief, who 
opposed it. This queen, who was not endowed 
with so much fortitude and resolution as her hus- 
band, consented that the iiquisitors should march in 
a body, clothed in their robes, and at the royal 
tomb, pronounce the sentence of excommunication : 
and it was to bedone in the presence of the two 
king’s sons. The reader will easily perceive, that 
the excommunication, pronounced upon the body 
of the late king, was no more than a trick to impose 
upon the grandces of the kingdom, and frighten the 
comimon people, aud to support the authority of the 
inquisition im all its horrors. “Their success was 
equal to their wishes, andin a short time, the power 
of the inquisition became so predominant in Portu- 
gal, that the civil magistrates were obliged to sub- 
mit to it. 

In 1672, one of the churches in Lisbon was rob- 
bed, and the thieves not ouly stole all ‘the sacred 
vessels, but they even scattered the sacred wafers 
upon the pavement. ‘This horrid act of sacrilege 
made great noise in Lisbon, and the priests insinu- 
ated that it must have been done by the new 
Christians, or heretics, names which they always 
give to Protestants. The magistrates of Lisbon 
immediately issued out an order for searching the 
houses of all such as could be suspected of guilt on 
this occasion; and this order was executed with so 
much severity, that the officers insisted upon know- 
ing where such persons had been as were out of 
their own houses that night. A vast multitude of 
people of both sexes, were seized upon the most 
trifling suspicion, so that the prisons were crowded, 
and although the prisoners were examined with the 
greatest strictness, yet no diseovery was made, al- 
though it furnished an opportunity for the inquisitors 
to prefer false accusations against the Jews and Pro- 
testauts. 

In this juncture, the inquisitors, who are the pro- 
fessed enemies of all those who differ from them in 
religious sentiments, seen to have suddenly suppres- 
sed their mock zeal; for when it was tires that 
all the Jens and Protestants in Lisbon should be 
banished, they petitioned against it. This was a 
sleep laid scheme, and the reason they gave for such 


extraordmary behaviour, which surprised every 
one, was, that they could not, in conscience, send 
into foreign ccuntries, where every man lived just 
as he thought proper, persons who were weak and 
unstable in the faith, and who, because they would 
have no restraint laid upon them, would soon aban- 
don the Christian profession. However, all men of 
sense plainly perceived, that the heads of the inqui- 
sition would not have acted in this manner, had 
they not been under apprehensions that their power 
would have sunk, and their importance been disre- 
garded, if those people had been driven out of the 
kingdom. By such an event they would have lost 
the < opportunity of satiating their abominable avarice, 
by seizing their goods, nor could their savage minds 
have veen glutted with the blood of human sacrifices. 
The inquisitors g gained their ends, and those persous 
whom they stigmatized as Jews and heretics, were 
permitted to remain in Lisbon; but it gave no sinall 
uneasiness to the inquisitors, to find that the civil 
magistrates were exerting .themselves im order to 
discover the persons who had been guilty of the sa- 
crilege. 

Whilst the magistrates were thus employed in 
searching out for the wretch who had robbed the 
church, a thief, (and as good fortune would have it) 
a Roman Catholic, was apprehended in committing 
a robbery near Lisbon. He was immediately com- 
mitted to prison, and upon searching him, they found 
the crucifix and some other things that had been 
stolen out of the chureh. Being examined how he 
came by these things, he confessed, that he alone was 
guilty of it, that he had thrown away the wafers but 
kept the crucifix, which led to his detection; and he 
Was soon afterwards broke alive upon thew heel, and 
all those who had been taken up on suspicion were 
released from prison. 

But the rage of the inquisitors did not stop here, 
for those Protestants whom the i inquisitors lad or- 
dered to be set at liberty, were again apprehended 
on suspicion, and the nobility demeaned themselves 
so low, that they even became spies and informers 
against some of their own order. It was represented 
to the king, that if these heretics were permitted 
to go on in propagating their opinions, the whole 
kingdom would be over-run by heresy, and imevita- 
ble destruction would follow. Some of the Portu- 
guese nobility, however, were of a different opinion ; 
for they represented to the king, that the New 
Christians, or the Protestant, were good subjects, 
and therefore they ought not to be perseeuted. The 
king was so struck with the reasons they advanced, 
that he commanded his ambassador at the court of 
Rome to solicit for a brief, to grant an indulgence 
to the Protestants, so far as that they should ‘n all 
cases wherein they were accused, have an oppor- 
tunity of being heard by council. 
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The pope complied with the hing’s request, and 
the New Christians were permitted to have council 
assigned them, both at Rome and iu Portugal, to 
plead in their defeuce, with respect to any thing that 
might be alledged against thein, by the inquisitors. 
Accordingly, the couneil drew up a memorial whieh 
they presented to the pope, praying that his holiness 
would order the reeords of some former judgments 
of the inquisition to be laid before him, that he 
might judge whether those who had been condemned 
to the tlames, were guilty or not, and in case he 
found that any thing was wrong, he would apply 
suitable remedies for the future. His holiness listen- 
ed attentively to their grievances, and seemed to be 
mueh affected with them, and, as a proof of his 
sincerity, sent an order to the inquisitors to transmit 
to him eopies of all the records, relating to the anci- 
ent mode of prosecuting heretics. This was a 
most dreadful blow to the inquisitors, who, with 
good reason, imagined, that if they complied with 
the pope’s orders, all their seerets would be laid 
open, aud their pride demolished. At last, they 
resolved to obey the papal mandate, but his holiness, 
who seems to have been a most arrant hypocrite, 
first ordered the inquisitors to be excommunicated 
to save appearances, and then he absolved them as 
persons who had been wrongfully aceused. 

The methods used in proeeeding against hereties 

in Portugal, differ in many respects from those used 
in Spain; for in Portugal they are more reserved, so 
that it is not an easy matter to discover all their 
secrets. Al]l accusations are taken in such a seeret 
mamer, that the person aceused knows nothing con- 
cerning it, till he is apprehended and committed to 
prison. When a person accused is apprehended, 
he is immediately treated as if he had been guilty ; 
all his effeets are seized, and his wife and children 
are turned out of doors, nor dare any persons whiat- 
ever contribute towards their subsistence. 
_ When a familiar, who is one of the spies of the 
inquisition, has apprehended a criminal, he orders 
him to follow him, and with that order he is obliged 
to comply. All the way as they go along, the offi- 
ecr does every thing in his power to mduce the 
prisoner to confess his cuilt, telling him, that if he 
will do so, the holy inquisition will have compassion 
upon him, and restore him to his family : but if he 
will not confess any thing, he is told, that he must 
Jay many months in prison, and that at Jast he will 
be burned for a heretic. 

The delinquent being brought to the inquisition, 
he is accosted by the secretary, who delivers him 
to the gaoler, who, with two of his followers, carry 
him to prison, and exhort him to make an unfeiened 
confession, as the only means to save him from 
being burnt alive. And here it is necessary to ob- 
serve, that the artifices of these officers of the inqui- 
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sition are so numerous, that the unweary are easily 
led into snares; and multitudes accuse themselves 
when they are not guilty. When the prisoner is 
brought into his cell, he is searehed, and every thing, 
whether gold, silver, or even images of Christ, and 
the Blessed Virgin, are taken from him. 

All sorts of books are taken away from them, it 
being a maxim in the inquisition, that those who are 
suspected of heresy, shall neither enjoy temporal 
nor spiritual consolation. It is, however, allowed 
by-the inquisition, that when the gaoler shall testify 
under his hand, that he believes a person’s life to be 
in danger, then in such eases, a confessor is allowed 
to be-sent for; and this may serve to shew, that the 
inquisitors in Portugal, are only solicitous to keep 
up the appearance of religion. 

The secretary of the inquisition, having received 
the prisoner from the familiar at the gate, he delivers 
him to two of his deputies, who convey lim to a 
dungeon. Here two strong doors are shut upon 
him, and he is confined to a room twelve feet long, 
and ten wide. This cell is very dark, there being no 
light to it, besides what comes in at a smal] crevice 
in the top; and it is so uueheering to the prisoner, 
that he spends the whole day in wishing for night, 
purely to enjoy the light of a dim lamp, whieh the 
inquisitors allow him. In these miserable dungeons, 
they are allowed three earthen pots to make water 
in, and another for the more necessary affairs of life ; 
and as these are emptied only onee a week, it may 
easily be supposed how abominable the smell of the 
place must be. In summer, during the warm season, 
worms are often found to crawl up:the walls of the 
room; and if there are many prisoners, four or five 
are frequently thrust into one bed, where they have 
not an ‘opportunity of laying together, so that they 
are obliged to stretch themselves out in the midst of 
the filth. 

It is impossible to say, whether the prisoners are 
more happy in having company, or being alone. If 
they are alone their solitude is dreadful ; and, m case 
they have compaty, they are under the necessity of 
bearing with all their ill humours, infirmities, and 
errors. But the most dangerous companion a pri- 
soner can have, is one who has confessed himself: 
that is, one who has acknowledged his etrurs. Such 
a one is perpetually persuading others to do the 
same, by assuring them they have no other way left 
to save their lives. Adding, that they ought not to 
be ashamed to do what so many good peojle have 
done before them, and which they themselses, who 
give this advice, have also done. Nay, it frequently 
happens, that the person who gives this advice, Is 
one employed by the inquisition, aud who, in the 
end, becomes an informer, and an cvidenee. It is 
frequent, in Portugal, to remove prisoners from one 
cell to another, where they meet with new compa- 
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Nions, of whom they had no former acquaintance, 
but who frequently laying hold of some unguarded 
€xpression, become evidences against them, and save 
themselves by condemning others ; ; for it isa maxim 
in the inquisition, to make the life of ever y prisoner 
as miserable as possible, so that contrary to nature, 

they may even wish for death. 

The prisoners in these miserable dungeons, have 
not the consolation of bewailing their misfortunes ; 
for if any of them are heard to make the least noise, 
they are gagged, and whipped most cruelly. This 
is done to frighten the rest, who, while the prisoner 
is punished in this manner, a person is heard calling 
aloud, that the prisoner is whipped by order of the 
lords the inquisitors for having made a noise, or for 
having beat upon the walls of his cell. Many cri- 
minals have been whipped so cruelly for only be- 
wailing their misery, that they had been lame ever 
after, and some have actually died without any notice 
having been taken of those who tormented them.— 
These punishments are inflicted on all sorts of per- 
sons, without the least distinction of age, seX, Or 
quality, insomuch that they barbarously strip women 
of the strictest virtue, and whip them im the most 
cruel manner. But the most inhuman circumstance 
is, that when a person confined in a cell complains 
of his sufferings, or bewails his misery, then all those 
who are in the same cell, are to’ be punished along 
with him. In Portugal, all trials in the inquisition 
are to be carried on in the following manner: the 
prisoner, being brought before the secretary, is or- 
dered to kneel “down, and then he is asked his name, 

country, profession, place of above, and religion, 
and a thousand other such trifliug questions; all of 
which are set down in writing, and signed by the 
prisoner. Some prisoncrs, after having been called 
to the first audience, are remanded to prison, and 
sonietimes confined two or three years, and others 
are brought to their trials within a few days. 

‘To confine men so long, and leave them uncertain 
with respect to their fate, i is certainly a very cruel 
ciremnstance, but it is done in order to extort a con- 
fession from the prisoner. But these uncertain de- 
lays frequently reduce a prisoner to despair; and so 
unhappy is his situation, that he often desires to 
become an evidence rather than undergo the severity 
of torture; nay, and frequently accuses himself of 
crimes which he never cominitted. But after a pri- 
-soner has made all these declarations, yet he is re- 
manded to prison, under the pretence that some other 
crunes are laid to his charge, by persons with whom 
he is utterly unacquainted. Nay, it often happens 
that the prisoners hear things repeated with which 
they are so much unacquainted, that they do not 
know who had given information against them. 

Being brought a third time before the inquésitors, 
be is commanded to take an oath that he — tell 
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nothing but the truth, and this he is to do in hopes 
of obtaining mercy. If he is suspected of Judaism, 
the two following questions are proposed to him: 
Did you leave the law of Christ, in order to follow 
that of Moses? or, Do you know any person who 
have done so? Have you, consistent with the law of 
Moses, abstamed from swine’s flesh, from that of 
hares, rabbits, or fish that have no shells? The un- 
happy prisoner having answered these questions in 
the{negative, 1s immediately remanded back to prison, 
nor does he know when his fate will be determined. 

This is one of the maxims of the inquisition, “ That 
it is much better for a man to die in prison than to 
be publicly executed ;” and in consequence of this 
diabolical maxim, many poor miserable creatures 
are slowly murdered, and somctimes it is given out 
that they have laid violent hands on themselves. It 
sometimes happens, that all the force and severity 
of the tortures cannot extort a confession from the 
prisoner, who knows himself to be innocent, and 
even when a confession is extorted by torture, no 
mercy is to be expceted from the inquisitors, al- 
though solenmly promised to the unhappy prisoner. 

James de Mello, a native of Lisbon, a gentleman 
descended from a noble family, aud a knight of the 
order of Christ, had served many years as a captain 
of horse, with great honour and distinction. He 
had various doubts in his mind concerning some cf 
the tenets of popery; and therefore became almost 
a Protestant. His wife and two sons followed his 
example, but all of them continued to dissemble 
their sentiments, and always pretended to be much 
pleased when they heard of heretics being appre- 
hended. Dissimulation, when we ure convinced of 
the truth, is a most horrid erime indeed, and Divine 
Providence generally points out some way by which 
itis punished. ‘Thus it happened to this James de 
Mello; for a relation of his being apprehended and 
committed to the prison of the inquisition, whether 
from motives of revenge, or the hopes of pardon, is 
not certainly known, but we find that he went and 
gave information against his friend. 

Upon this they were all thrown into prison, and 
as the lady and her children had been tenderly brought 
up, and hitherto unacquainted with adversity, they 
soon became very uneasy under their confinement, 
and therefore, through the persuasions of the gaolers, 
resolved to make an open confession. Deluded by 
this advice, they all accused the person who was, by 
all the bonds of tenderness, the dearest to them in 
the world. ‘The consequence was, that the captain 
was found guilty of hypocrisy and heresy, and at the 
next act of faith he was burnt alive, acknowledg- 
ing with his last breath, that he was a sincere be- 
liever in Jesus Christ. But there are many other 
instances which could be mentioned, although the 
following may suffice. 
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Alphonse Nobre, a nobleman of high rank, who 
had served the king of Portugal many years as an, 
officer of state, had the misfortune to be accused of 
heresy, and was committed to the prison of the in- 
quisition. As the inquisitors are strangers to mercy, 
so we find that they tampered so much with the son 
and daughter of this nobleman, that, induced by false 
promises, they went and accused their father. The 
consequence was, the old nobleman was condemned, 
and as he was walking along with the other convicts 
in the procession, to what ts called the act of faith, 
it happened that he passed close by his son. Here 
was an affecting scene indeed; fur the conscience of 
the unhappy youth being wounded, he fell on his 
knees aud implored pardon of his father, and his 
blessing. ‘The father answered, “I pardon you for 
having brought me into this condition, through your 
baseness, becanse J hope that God will pardon you, 
but [ cannot give you my blessing.” When Christ 
himented the condition of the Jews, he did not bless 
them. He prayed that God would forgive the un- 
happy young man, and then cheerfully embraced the 
stake, 

At Torres Alvas, a city in Portugal, there was a 
laundress who had two sons, and these being accused 
of heresy, were committed to the prison of the in- 
quisition in Lisbon. ‘They both persisted in their 
mnocence, for which they were declared obstinate, 
and their mother having been suspected, was put to 
the torture, and she and her two sons were burnt 
alive, in the midst of a vast concourse of people— 
But Protestants and Jews are not the sole objects of 
persecution in the inquisition; even merit, when 
foimd in one of their own members, will render him 
obnoxious to them. hat this is no more than 
truth, will appear from the following instances. 

In the franciscan convent at Lisbon, was a friar 
of the name of De Costa, whose father had been 
register of the inquisition. This man, though a pro- 
fessed Roman Catholic, yet, as a man of humanity, 
often lamented the unhappy condition of the poor 
afflicted Jews. ‘This was taken notice of by some 
of lis brethren, whom he had endeavoured to con- 
vert to the same sentiments of tenderness and com- 
passion. Some of these gave information against 
him to the inqnisition, and after he had been con- 
fined in prison upwards of a year, was burnt alive. 

Francis de Alevido Cabras, a native of Elvas, ia 
Portugal, and son of the chief magistrate of that city, 
became a most violent persecutor of the Protestants, 
and gave information against his own mother and 
aunt, who, in consequence thereof, were both burnt 
alive. Soon after this act of unnatural barbarity, 
the young gentleman had the impudence to visit his 
aged father, who, notwithstanding the dreadful con- 
sequences that might have happened, turned him out 
of doors. The young gentleman went into Spain, 
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where he finished his education; but having em- 
braced the sentiments of the Jews, he was committed 
to the prison of the inquisition, and afterwards burnt 
alive; and thus we find Providence conducts the 
affairs of the lower world. ‘There are many other 
instances that might be mentioned of persous being 
put to death who never were Protestants ; but it 
always has been a rule in the procecdings of the in- 
quisition, to brand those with the name of Jews, 
who are in reality Roman Catholics. “Vhus for these 
many years, when we read of any person condenined 
by the inquisition, they are called heretics or Jews, 
but none of them are ever mentioned as Roman 
Catholics. ‘This, however, is a gross imposition 
upon the people, for there are many Roman Catho- 
lics who suffer death by the inquisition, and if they 
are rich, itis often done to seize upon their cstates, 
and when once they have planned the destruction of 
the unhappy person, it is no difficult matter to get 
it accomplished. . 

When a reasonable thinking man reads the his- 
tory of the inquisition, and, upon inquiry, finds that 
ali that has been said concerniug it 13 true, he will 
naturally conclude, that the inquisitors are the de- 
clared enemies of huinanity, and that the church of 
Rome, by whose anthority they act, must be not 
only anti-christian, but even the mother of harlots, 
and abomination of the earth. This will appear the 
more evident, when we consider, that they are not 
contented with confining its direful effects to those 
European countries where they reign in triumph ; 
for wherever they can make settlements in the nt- 
most extremity of the world, they carry along with 
them their persecuting notions, and their horrid 
practices. 

The Portuguese having established a settlement 
at Goa in the East Indies, they sent there a whole 
cargo of priests, and amongst these a considerable 
number of Dominican friars. Hence an inquisition 
was established, and the heathens, who knew nothing 
of Christianity, were forbid to worship their idois, 
and so became Christians without knowing any thing 
of the gospel. This inquisition at Goa was founded 
on the same principles as those in Portugal, and all 
the prisoners were locked up in separate cells, so 
that four turnheys were sufficient to secure two hun- 
dred. The prison of the inquisition at Goa is a 
most dreadful place indeed, for it 1s so constructed 
that the light never enters into it. Nay, the un- 
happy prisoners have no where to ease natnre, but 
the ground upon which they lay, and this is the rea- 
son why so many of them dic, merely on account of 
the nastiness, and the noxious steam arising from 
their awn escrements. It is true, the Portnguese 
have now lost all their territories in that part of the 
world, but they have left behind them indeliable 
marks of their cruelty. Of this we have a shocking 
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instance in the case of one Mr. Dellon, a French 
gentleman, who was apprehended and imprisoned 
by the inquisition at Goa, and lest it should be sup- 
posed that we attempt to mislead our readers, we 
shall here relate the whole particulars as written by 
himself. The whole of the narrative is so simple 
and artless, that it carries along with it all those 
marks of truth, which any reasonable person could 
desire. = 

“ When I found,” says he, “that I was kept a 
whole day and night in the cell, without being ex- 
amined, I began to flatter myself that I might con- 
tinne in it till my affair was concluded; but all my 

y hopes vanished, when an officer of the inquisition 
came the 16th of January, at eight in the morning, 
and brought orders for carring us to the Santa Casa, 
which was immediately executed. The trons with 
which I was loaded, were in walking very painful to 
me; however, we were obliged to walk on foot thus 
fettered, from the. cell to the inquisition. I was 
helped in going up the stairs, when I entered with 
my companions the great hall, where several smiths 
knocked off our irons; which done, I was first called 
to audience. 

After having crossed the hall, I went to au anti- 
chamber, and from thence into another apartment, 
where I found my judge. This place was called by 
the Portueuese, Mesa do Santo Officia, i. e. the 
table or tribunal of the holy office. It was hung 
with blue and yellow taffeta. At one end of it was 
a large crucifix in relievo, placed against the hang- 
ings, and reached up almost to the ceiling. In the 
middle of the chamber was a large alcove, on which 
was fixed a table near fifteen feet long and four over. 
There was also over the aleove, two easy chairs, and 
several other seats rounc the table; and at the end, 
on one side of the crucifix, was the secretary seated 
on a folding chair. I was placed at the other end, 
opposite to the secretary: very near me, and at my 
right hand was seated, m one of these easy chairs, 
ihe great inquisitor of the Indies, Francisco Del- 
gado e Matos, a secular priest about forty. He 
was alone, because then, of the two inquisitors who 
are generally in Goa, the second, who is always a 
Dominican friar, was embarked for Portugal a little 
while before, and the king had not yet nominated 
any person to succeed him. 

At my coming into the hall of audience, I threw 
myself at the feet of my judge, imagining the sup- 
plicant posture I was im would move him to com- 
passion; but he would not suffer me to continue in 
it, and therefore immediately ordered me to rise — 
Then having asked me my name and my profession, 
he asked me whether [ knew the reason why I had 
been imprisoned? whereupon he exhorted ime to de- 
clare it immediately, and it was the only means left 
ime to recover my liberty instantly, After having 
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answered these two first questions, I told him that 
I beheved I knew the reason for my being impri- 
soned, and that in case he wonld be pleased to hear 
ine, { would immediately accuse myself. I mingled 
tears with my intreaties, and thereupon I threw my- 
self a second time at his feet; but my judge told me 
with great coolness, that I might take my time, for 
that matters were not urgent; that he had affairs 
upon his hands of much greater consequence than 
mine; that he would give me notice at a proper 
season, when immediately he rang a little bell for 
the alcail, or turnkey of the prison. ‘This officer 
came into the hall, and conducted me to a long gal- 
lery not far distant from it, whither we were followed 
by the secretary. 

Here my trunk was brought, which was opened 
before me; upon which I was searched very nar- 
rowly, and every thing I had about me was taken 
away to the very buttons of my sleeves, and a ring 
which [ wore on any finger; insomuch that they 
left me nothing but my beads, my handkerchief, 
and a few pieces of gold which I had sewed up ina 
ribbon, and were lodged very carefully between 
leg and stocking, which they happened to overlook. 
A pretty exact inveiltory was immediately drawn 
up of all the rest ; but all this was of no service to 
ne, since nothing of value was afterwards restored 
to me, notwithstanding that the secretary assured 
me, and the inquisitor also, that all | had would be 
faithfully restored to mé the mstant I should be 
released. 8 

The mventory being drawn up, the alcaid took 
me by the hand, and carried me toa dungeon ten 
feet square, where I was confined alone, nor did J 
see a living soul till the evening, when the supper 
was brought me. As I had not cat any thing either 
that or the preceding day, I eat what was given 
me very heartily, and slept better upon it. The 
turnkey coming the next morning with my break- 
fast, 1 desired to have my books, and combs; but 
they told me, that prisoners are never allowed to 
have books, not even a prigst to have his breviary, 
though he be obliged to repeat divine service; and 
that as for my combs, I should not want them; and 
indeed this was very ‘true, for they immediately cut 
off my hair, a custom observed with regard to both 
women and men, though of the greatest quality, the 
first or second day at farthest, of their imprison- 
meiit. : 

Thad been told, when I was first imprisoned that 
when [ should want any thing, [need do no more 
than knoek gently at the door, in order to call the 
turnkeys, or to ask for what { wauted at meal-time ; 
and that when I was desirous of going to the aitdi- 
ence, I need only address myself to the alcaid, be- 
cause. the turnkeys uever speak to the prisoners, 
without having some person along with them. I 
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Nad also been flattered with the hopes, that [ should 
be set at [berty ininediately after my confession, 
which made me contimtdiy importane my officers 
to Iet me be carried before ny judges ; but notwith- 
standiae all my tears and treaties, [ was not in- 
dulged v.ith it, ti!l the last day of January 1674. 

The alcaid, accompanied with a turnkey, came to 
me for that purpose about two in the afternoon. 1 
dressed as he ordered mie, and came out of my dun- 
geon bare-legged and bare-footel, the gaoler going 
before, and fie turnkey after me. In this order we 
walked to the gate of the chamber where audience 
is given. Here the alcuid advancing a little forward, 
and making a low bow, came ont again, upon which 
J went in. Here I found the inquisitor and secretary 
as before. Immediately | fell upon my knees, bnt 
was ordered to rise and seat myself, upon which I 
sat down upon a bench which was placed at the end 
of the table, ou the side where the judges sat. Just 
by ime, and at the end of the table was a mass book, 
on which I was ordered to lay my hand, and to pro- 
mise that 1 would swear to the truth, and to keep 
inviolable secrecy, which are two oaths required of 
all who appear before this tribunal, whether they 
come to give in their depositions, or to receive any: 
orders. 


I was afterwards asked, whether I knew the rea 


son of my being imprisoned, and if I were resolved 
to declare it? to which 1 answered, That I was fully 
determined to do so. Upon which I made an exact 
deelaration of all J had before related with regard to 
baptism and the worship of images; but did not 
mention any thing I had said with 1 respect to the in- 
quisition, they not occurring at that time to my 
mnemory. The judge having again asked me whether 
I had any more to say? and being told that I eonld 
not think of any thing clse, was so fay from setting 
me at liberty, as [ had flattered myself 1 should be, 
that he coneluded the andience with these words: 

‘That I had done very well to accuse myself volun- 
tarily, and that he exhorted me in the naine of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to declare immediately the re- 
manider of my information, in order that I might 
experience the goodness and mercy which that tri- 
bunal indulges to all who prove the sincerity of their 
repentance, by a genuine and voluntary confession. 
My declaration and the exhortation being ended and 
written down, it was read to me, aud it signed4t: 
which being done, the inquisitor rang a little bell 
to call the alcaid, who came and carried me back to 
prison in the same order | came. 

I was carried a second time before the judge, with 
out my desing it, ou the 15th of February, which 
made me suppose that he intended to set me at 
liberty. Beg come, I was again asked whether 1 
had any more to say? I was exhorted not to disguise 
any circumstance, but on the contrary to make a 
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sincere confession of my faults. I answered, tlut 
after a very serious self-cxamination, I could uot 
think of any fresh particulars. 1 then was askeil iny 
naine, those of my father, my mother, brothers, 
erandfathers and grandmothers, godfathers and god- 
inothers, whether 1] were a Christian of eight days 
standing; because children are not baptized i in Por- 
tugal till the eighth day after their birth, nor are 
childbéd women churched till the fortieth day after 
their lying-in, though they had never so easy a de- 
livery. he judgc seemed to be surprised, when I 
told him that the custom of deferring the baptism 
of children a whole week was not practised in 
France; but that on the contrary, they were always 
christened as soon as convenicney would permit. 
It is pretty evident by the observance of these mo- 
saic ceremonies, that notwithstanding the Portuguese 
pretend to have the Jews in so much abhorrence, 
they yet are not so good Christians as they ought tu 
be. [ut this is not the greatest evil which flows 
from the observance of these Jewish imstitutions; 

for from the former it happens but too frequently, 
that children die without being regenerated by the 
sacrament of baptism, and are by that means excluded 
heaven for ever; and in order not to violate the 
ceremony of purification, which ought to ecase after 
the gospel dispensation, the Portuguese women do 
not, in the least, scruple to act in contempt to an 
injunction of the church, which obliges all Christians 
to assist every Sunday, and every festival, at the 
holy sacrifice of the mass, unless they happen to be 
prevented from so domg by some lawful cause. - 

I was further asked the name of the person who 
baptised me, m what diocese, what city, and lastly, 
whether I had ever been confirmed, and by what 
bishop? Flaving answered these several questions, 
I was ordered to kneel down, to make. the sign of 
the cross, to repeat the Paternoster, the Ave Maria, » 
the creed, the commandments of God and the 
church, and the Salva Regina. In fine, he concluded 
as before, with exhorting me by the bowels of Jesus, 
to confess immediately the sevcral crimes and errors 
I had not yet revailed; which being written down 
and read before me, and signed by inyself, | was 
remanded back to prison. 

From the first moment of my confinement, I had 
always been in the deepest affliction, and shed 
ineessant tears; but at my return from the second 
audience, [ abandoned mysclf entirely to crief, when 
I found that [ was required to confess such things as 
to me appeared impossible, since I could not recollect 
any such circumstances as [ was ordered to confess, 
I therefore endeavoured to starve myself; not but [ 
took all the sustenance that was brought me, because 
in case [ had refused it, I should have becn beat by 
the turnkeys, who always examine very carefully, 
upon their taking the plates back, whether the pri- 
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sovers cat enough to support nature; but my despair 
suggested methods to elude their vigilance in this 
particular. I spent whole days without taking a 
morsel, aud used to throw part of what was given 
me into the bason, to prevent its being seen. ‘This 
severe abstinence entirely prevented my sleeping 
and now I did nothing but macerate my body in this 
manner, and shed floods of tears. Llowever, in 
‘these days of sorrow and lamentation, I reve*-ed in 
my mind al] the errors of my past life, and confessed 
that all my misery was a judgment from heaven upon 
me: I even persuaded myself, that God perhaps 
had employed these severe, but salutary methods 
to cal} me to himself; when being a little revived 
and comforted with these reflections, I sincerely 
implored the assistauce of the holy virgin, who is 
equally the comforter of the afilicted, and the refuge 
and asylum of smners; and indeed 1 have. had so, 
visible a demonstration of her protection, as well 
during my imprisonment, as on several other occa- 
sions, that I cannot forbear making this public 
testimony thereof. 

In tine, after having made a more exact, or more 
happy recollection of all I had said or done during 
my residence at Daman, I remembered the several 
expressions | had used touching the inquisition, aud 
the integrity thereof: upon whieh I immediately 
desired to be admitted to audience, but this however 
was not granted ime till the 16th of March following. 
I made no doubt upon my appearance this time 
before the judge, but that I should then put an end 
to my unhappy affair, and after the confession | 
was gomg to make, be immediately set at liberty ; 
but when I thought my wishes upon the point of 
being accomplished, I-saw myself immediately fall 
from. my most sanguine hopes; because that when | 
had declared every thing | hadito say with regard 
to the inquisition, [ was “told that this was not what 
was expected from me; and having nothing else to 
ay, 1 was immediately "remanded “back, nor would 
they so mpch as write down wy confession. Des- 
pair having prompted M. Dellon to make away with 
himself, advice thereof was given to the inquisitors, 
who ordered him to be brought to audience; brit he 
was so weak, that he was forced to be carried thi- 
ther. I there, contmues he, was laid along the 
floor, my extreme weakness not allowing me either 

to sit or stand. 

“Then the inquisiter reproached me several times ; 
gave orders for my being carried away, and hand- 
cutis to be put npon me, to prevent my forcing otf 
the chains with which I was bound. ‘This was im- 
mediately exeented, and I was nut only bandcuffed, 
but an iron machine was clapt about my neck, which 
held to the handcuffs, and was locked with a pad- 
lock; so that it was now impossible for me to stir 
my arms. But this treatment only exasperated me 
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the more; I threw myself on the ground, and struck 
my head agaist the floor and the walls; and had J 
heen hound but a little longer im that manner, I 
should infallibly have got my arms at liberty, and. 
should have died with it: But as 1 was continually 
watched, they found by my actions, that severity 
was very unseasonable at this time, that it were bet- 
ter to employ gentle methods. 

Upon this my irons were knocked off, endeevours 
were made to comfort me with delusive hopes. I 
was put into another cell, and had agai a compa- 
nion given me, who was ordered to watch me nar- 
row ly. This prisoner was a black, -but much more 
unsociable than my former companion. Neverthe- 
less heaven, who had preserved me irom so great ar 
evil, banished the despair which ‘sat brooding ever 
me, a circumstance in which I was more happy 
than many others, who frequently made away with 
themselves im their confinement in these duugeons, 
where no consolation is ever allowed tocnter. This 
companion -continted about two months with me; 
for as soon as L appeared to be easier iu my mind, 
he was taken from me, notwithstandmg my weak- 
ness'was so great, that I could scarce walk from 
my bed to the door of my cell, when victuals were 
bronght me. In fine, after having spent almost a 
year in this manner, { was seasoned to affliction, and 
providence afterwards:endued me with so much pa- 
tience, that | uever made any more attempts upor 
my own life, 

[had been about eighteen months in this confine- 
meut, when the judges, being informed that I was 
ina condition to speak, sent for me the fourth time 
to audience, where I was asked, whether I was not 
resolved to answer what was required of me? Hav- 
ing replied, that 1 could not recollect a single cir- 
cumstance more, the proctor of the inquisition ap- 
peared with his declaration, iu order to signify to 
me the several informations which had been ex- 
hibited against me. 

In all the other examimations [ had accused myself, 
and they were contented with hearing my deposition 
without descending to particulars, and had remanded 
me back to my cell the instant | protested | had no 
more to declare against myself; but m this fourth 
examination | was “accused, and was allowed to de 
fend inyself. ‘They read to me, im the informations 
which were exhibited agaiust me, the several things 
wherein 1 had accused myself. , These facts were 
true, and | had confessed them by my own proper 
impulse, consequently I had nothing to object 
against these facts; but then I flattered myself, that 
I could prove to the judges that they were not so 
criminal as they were thought to'be. I therefore 
answered, with regard to what I had advanced on 
baptism, that I did not any ways intend to oppose 
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Unless a man is born of water and of the spirit, he 
canot inherit the kingdom of God, having appeared 
very express to me, I desired an explication of it. 
"Vhe clicf inquisitor seemed surprizcd, that T should 
mention a passage that every one knows by heart, 
and his surprize raised my astonishment. He asked 
me where that passage was to be found; I answered 
in the Gospel according to St. John, chapter 3, 
verse 5. Te then ordercd the New Testament to be 
brought, looked ont the place, read it, but did not 
explain itto me. However, he was very glad to 
inform me, that it was sufficiently explamed by tra- 
dition; because the eburch has always looked upon 
as baptized, not only all those who died for our 
LLord Jesus Christ, without having received the or- 
dinary forni of baptism, but also those who desiring 
to be baptized, and repenting of their sis, have 
died suddenly unbaptized. 

{t is really surprizing that persons who are esta- 
blished judges over others im matters of faith, should 
be profoundly ignorant; and [ must confess, that 
1 could searce believe this circumstance invself, 
though I had been an eye-witness to it, and have it 
perfectly fresh in my memory, had [ not found in 
‘Vavernier’s Voyages, that how reserved soever father 
Ephraim of Nevers may be on matters relating to 
the inquisitors, who tortured him so cruelly, he yet 
breaks outin the following expression : That nothing 
shocked hin: so much as the stupid ignorance of 
those inquisitors. 

The proctor, when he read the informations, had 
‘said that besides what I myself had confessed, I was 
moreover accused and clearly convicted of having 
‘spohe with contempt of the inquisition and its mi- 
misters, and of having spoke with ercat disrespect of 
the pope and his authority. He concluded that the 
stubbornness [ had hitherto shewn in slighting so 
much charitable advice hich had bcen given me, 
being a manifest proof that 1 concealed very perni- 
‘cious designs; and that having designed to teach 
and foment heresy, I consequently was become ob- 
nexious to the major excommumic v! iou; that my 
goads and chattels ought to be forfeited o the king, 
and myself delivered over to the executioner, in 
order 10 be consumed in the flames, 

I leave the reader to judge the tortures which 
these conclusions of the proctor raised in my breast; 
notwithstanding, | can truly affirm, that how dread- 
ful soever those words may be, yet death would have 
been more welcome than imprisonment. Thus, in 
spicht of the terror with which I was seized, I had 
yet spirits enough left to answer the accusations 
which were then exhibited against me, in saying 
that I never had harboured any sinister intentions : 
that I had ever continued a true Catholic: that all 
those [ had conversed with in India, would vouch 
the truth thereof, particularly Father Ambrose and 
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Father Ives, both French capuchins, who had fre- 
quently heard my confessions. (1 kuew after J was 
set at liberty, that Father Ives was actually at Goa 
at the very time wheu | called upen his testimony.) 
That [had sometines gone fifty miles to celebrate 
Easter; that if Lhad been any ways iuclued to cn- 
tertam heretical principles, [ might easily have set- 
tled in those countries in the Indies, where w full 
liberty of speaking ts allowed: and consequently, 
that ] should not, had matters stood thus, have set- 
tled im the dominions of the king of Portugal; that 
so far from disputing against religion, I had, on the 
contrary, often argued with heretics in defence of it; 
iitibindeed I remembered I had spoke with too muh 
freedom, when I was before the inquisitor; but that 
I was greatly surprized they would impute that very 
thing to me as a heinous crime, which they had 
looked upon as a trifle, when | offered to declare it 
about a year and a half ago: that as to the particu- 
lars which related to his holiness, I could not recol- 
lect that [had expressed myself in the manner laid 
to my charge; but nevertheless, if they would please 
to descend to particulars, [ would sincerely confess 
the truth. 

Then the inquisitor told me, that [ was allowed 
time to consider of those articles which related to 
his holiness; but that he could not sufficiently ad- 
mire my impudence, in affirming that [ had made 
confession with regard to the inquisition, since 
it was very certain that I had not opened my mouth 
upon that head: and that in case I had made my de- 
claration upon that article, when { said 1 had done 
it, I should not have been kept so long in prison. 

I remembered so perfectly every thing I had ad- 
vaneed, and the answers that had been made to ine, 
and was so transported with rage to see myself 
mocked in that mauner, that if I had been immedi- 
ately ordered to withdraw, upon signing of my depo- 
sition, it wonld have been impossible for me to 
refrain from opprobious expressions before the judge : 
and had I had strength and liberty equal to the 
courage with which my passion fired me, I perhaps 
should have gone further than i injurious terms, 

I was called three or four times to audience in a 
month, where I was urged to confess those particu- 
lars I had advanced with: Tespect to the pope. A new 
proof was then declared to me, which the proctor 
pretended was drawn up agamst me on that head, 
but which did not differ iu a single circumstance 
from what had been before urged against me. But 
a proof that the whole was a 1 false accusation, and 
invented merely to force me to speak, is, that they 
wonld not declare to me the particulars which they 
pretended [ had advanced. At last, finding they 
could get no more out of me, they gail no more ; 
and this article was not inserted in my indictment, 
when it was read publicly in the act of faith. 
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They therefore attempted again in these last audi- 
ences, to oblige me to confess, that in the several 
facts I agreed upon, I really intended to defend 
heresy ; but this I was resolved never to own, since 
it was a falsehood. Durmg November and Decem- 
ber, my ears were wounded with the cries of prisoners 
who were put to the torture, which is so severe that 
I have known several persons of both sexes, who 
were Jame all their lifetime after ; and among the 
rest, the first companion I had in my confinement, 
In this holy tribunal no regard is had to age, sex, or 
condition, but all are treated with the same severity, 
and they are indiscriminately tortured, and stripped al- 
most naked whenever the bloody-minded inquisitors 
are pleased to order it. 

I remembered I had heard before my imprison- 
ment, that the act of faith was generally solemnized 
the first Sunday in Advent, because that passage of 
scripture which relates to the last judgment, is read 
on that day in the churches, the inquisitors then pre- 
tending to exhibit a lively representation thereof. — 
I moreover observed, that there were a great number 
of persons confined in the prison, the deep sileice 
which reigns in the honse giving me an opportunity 
to count the number of doors which were daily 
opened at the stated times of eating. I was besides 
almost sure that anew archbishop arrived at Goa in 
October, the sec having been vacant for almost thirty 
years. Atleast I thought so, because the bells of 
the cathedral had rung in an extraordinary manner 
for nine days together, at a time when neither the 
universal church, nor that of Goa m_ particular, 
solemnized any remarkable festival. I knew that this 
prelate was expected even before my confinement. 

‘These several reasons made me flatter myself that 
I might gain my liberty in the beginning of Decem- 
ber; but when the first and second Sunday in Advent 
were past, I did not doubt but either my liberty or 
confinement was postponed for at least twelve 
months. As I fancied the act of faith was never 
solemnized but in the beginning of the month of 
December, finding it elapse withont the least sign 
of any preparation for that dreadful ceremony, [ 
resolved to submit another year to my afflictions; 
nevertheless I found at a time when I least expected 
it, that | was likely to be set at liberty. 

I observed that Saturday the 1ith January, 1667, 
intending after dinner to give my linen to the turn- 
keys in order to get it washed, as was the custom, 
they refused to take it, and put it off till the next 
day. I could not but revolve a thousand thoughts on 
the occasion of this extraordinary refusal, but sot 
finding one satisfactory, 1 at last concluded, that 
possibly the act of faith might be solenmized the 
next day; but I was more strongly coufirmed in my 
opinion, or rather looked upon it as certain, when, 
after hearing the ringing for vespers at the cathedral, 
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matins were rung immediately after, which had never 
been done since my confinement, the eve of the feast 
of Corpus Christi excepted, which is always solem- 
nized in India, the Thursday immediately following 
Low-Sunday, because of the continual rains which 
fall at the time of its celebration in Europe. One 
would have thought that my heart was gomg to be 
filled with joy, since I thought I should soon be set 
at liberty, and that I should come out of the grave, 
as it were, in which I had been buried for near two 
years; nevertheless, the dread with which the fatal 
conclusion of the proctor had filled me, and the 
uncertainty of my destmy, heightened my affliction 
to that degree, that | spent the remainder of that day, 
and part of the night, in such a condition as would 
have moved the hardest heart, those excepted under 
whose cruelty | suffered. 

Supper was brought me, which I refused, and 
contrary to the custom, it was not urged upon me; 
but no sooner were the doors shut, than I gave my- 
self up to grief and despair. At last, after having 
deplored my hard fate with sighs and tears, oppressed 
with the most piercing anguish, I began to dose 
about eleven at mght. I had not been long asleep, 
when I was on a sudden awaked by the noise which 
the turukeys made in opening the doors of my cell; 
and as this was unusual, | was surprised to sce peo- 
ple enter into it with a light, and my fears were not 
a little increased by the lateness of the hour. 

Then the alcaid gave me clothes whieh he ordered 
me to put on, and to be ready to leave my cell when 
he should call me for that purpose; then he went 
away, leaving a hghted lamp in the dungeon. I now 
had neither strength enough to rise nor to answer ; 
and the moment the turnkeys left me I was seized 
with such a trembling, that for above an hour | 
could not so much as cast my eyes upon the clothes 
which were left me. At last I rose, and falling 
prostrate upon the earth before a cross which I had 
drawn upon the wall, 1 recommended myself to 
heaven, and resigned myself wholly to Providence: 
after which I pnt ou the suit, which consisted of a 
waistcoat, the sleeves whereof reached to the wrist, 
and a pair of drawers that reached to the heels; the 
whole made of black and winte striped linen, ’ 

1 did uot wait long after the dress was brought me, 
for the turnkeys came about two in the morning into 
my cell, whence I was carried into a long gallery,. 
where I found a great number of my fellow sufferers 
standing against the walls. Here 1 placed niyself, 
and several did the same after me. Notwithstand- 
ing there were npwards of two hundred more in this 
gallery, there were not above a dozen whites among 
them, who could scarce be distinguished from the 
rest, and that all were clothed in the same dress with 
myself; yet as all of them were silent, they might* 
easily have been taken for so many statues. fixed 
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against the wall, had not the motion of their eves 
(which was the only liberty allowed them) shewed 
them to be living creatures. : 

The gallery in which we stood had so few lamps 
in it, and the light of them was so very faint and 
weak, that this circumstance, added to the crowd 
of black and sorrowful objects, seemed to make the 
whole like a burial. 

The women, who were clothed in the same linen 
as the men, were placed in an adjacent gallery, 
where we could see them; but I observed, that in a 
dormitory not far from the place where we stood, 
there were also prisoners clothed in a suit which 
descended very low, who walked up and down from 
time to time. I did not then know what this meant, 
but was informed a few hours after, that they were 
those who were to be burnt, and were walking up 
and down with their confessors. 

As I was unacquainted with the formalities of the 
holy office, how heartily soever I might formerly 
have wished to die, I then was under dreadful appre- 
hensions lest I should be one of those who were 
condemned to the flames. However, I cheered my- 


self a little, when [ considered my dress was not. 


different from the rest, and that it was not likely 
such a number of people would be burnt as were 
there present. 

’ After we were all placed against the wall, a yellow 
wax taper was given to each of us; after which 
clothes were brought us made like tunics, or large 
scapularies; they were of yellow cloth, with red St. 
Audrew’s crosses painted before and behind. Such 
as are branded with these stigmas, are those who 
have been, or are supposed to be, guilty of crimes 
against the faith of Christ, whether they be Jews, 
Mahometans, wizards, or heretics, who have lett 
the Catholic religion. ‘These large scapularies with 
large St. Andrew’s crosses are called San-benitos. 

Those who are looked upon as convicts, and per- 
sist in declaring their innocence, or have relapsed, 
wore another kind of scapulary called Samara, the 
ground whereof is grey; the criminal is drawn 
thereon, both before and behind, standing on fire- 
brands,- with flames mounting upwards, and devils 
around them. At the bottom of the portrait the 
crime and name of the prisoner are written. But 
such as accuse themselves after sentence has been 
pronounced upon them before their release, and have 
not relapsed, have flames pointing downwards on 
their Samaras, and this is called Reversed Fire. 

San-benitos were given fo twenty blacks accused 
of magic, and to a Portuguese convicted of the same 
crime, and who was moreover a new Christian; and 
as they were resolved not to revenge themselves by 
halves, but to insult me to the utmost, they forced 
me to put on a dress like to that of the wizards and 
heretics, though 1 had always confessed the Catholic 
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religion. This the judges might easily have known 
from a great many people, both Vrenchmen and 
others, with whom I had lived in several parts of 
India. My terror was increased when | saw inyself 
in this habit, because 1 thought that as there were 
not, among so great a number of criminals, but 
twenty-two persons who were dressed with these 
ignominious San-benitos, it was very possible that 
these only were those who were not to be par- 
doned. 

After the San-benitos, five pasteboard caps were 
brought, shaped like a sugar-loaf, having devils and‘ 
flames painted on them, with the word Wizard 
These caps are called carochas, and 
were put on the heads of the five most guilty of the 
criminals, among those who were accused of magic: 
and as they stood pretty near me, I expected to have 
one also; however 1 was mistaken. [ then almost 
doubted no more but that these miserable wretches 
were to be really burnt, and as they were not better 
acquainted than myself with the formalities of the 
inquisition, they have since told me, that they 
thought their rmin mevitable. 

Ev ery one being habited according to his imputed 
crime,. we were allowed to sit upon the ground tll 
farther orders. About four in the morning several 
domestics belonging to the prison came after the 
turnkeys, to give bread and figs to such as would 

at; but for my part, though I had not supped the 
night before, I had so little appetite, that 1 should 
have takén nothing, had not one of the turnkeys 
come up to me, and said, take the bread that is 
offered you; aud if you cannot cat it now, put it 
into your pocket, for depend upon it, you will be 
hungry before you come back, ‘These words gave 
me the Inghest consolation, and dispelled all my - 
fears, since he talked of my returning back, which 
made me take his advice. Atlast, after having long 
waited, day began to break abeve five,;when one 
might plainly behold in the face of all the prisoners, 
the various impulses of shame, grief, and tear, as 
those ditferent passions raged in “their bosoms; for 
notwithstanding that they were all flushed with j joy, 
when they found they were going to: he delivered 
from their dreadful and unsupportable eaptiviiy, yet 
the uncertainty of their fate very uch diminished 
their transports. ~ . 

The largest bell of the cathedral began to ring a 
little before sunrise, to give notice to “the people of 
the solemnization of the act of faith, which is, as it 
were, -the triumph of the holy offiee. We at first 
marched out one by one, and I observed in passiug 
out of the gallery into the great hall, that the inqui- 
silor -was sitting at the door, having a secretary 
standing near him ; that the hall was crowded with 
the inhabitants of "Goa; whose names were written 
ina list which the secretary held in his hand; and 
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at the same time that a prisoner was ordered out, he 
named one of those gentlemen who were in the hall, 
who immediately went up to the prisoner, and at- 
tended hii, in order to stand godfather to him in 
the act of faith. These godfathers answer for the 
persons they attend upon, and represent them when 
the festival ts ended. The inquisitors pretend that 
it 1s a great honour for a person to be chosen god- 
father on these occasions. 

The general of the Portuguese ships in India was 
iny godfather, and therefore I came out along with 
him; and being got into the street, 1 found that the 
procession opened with the Dominicans, who enjoy 
this privilege because St. Dominic, their foinder, 
instituted the'inquisition. Before them, the standard 
of the holy office was carried, in which the image 
of the founder was wrought in very rich embroidery, 
holding a sword in one hand, and an olive branch 
in the other, with this inscription, Justice and Mer- 
cy. .\fter these friars followed the prisoners, walk- 
ing onc after another, with each_a wax taper im his 
hand, "The least giulty walked first, and as } was 
not looked upon to be very innocent, above an hun- 
dred prisoners walked before me. Men and women 
walked together, for there was no other distinction 
than that of crimes: I, like the rest, was bareheaded 
and barefooted, but 1 snficred very much in the 
march, which lasted above an hour, because of the 
little flints with which the streets of Goa, are filled, 
so that my fect were all bloody. 

We were carried through the principal streets, 
exposed to the sight of innumerable spectators, who 
were come from all parts of India, aud lined the 
way as we walked; care being taken to give notice 

, of the act of faith in sermon time, in the most dis- 
tant churches, a long time before tts solemnization. 
At last, oppressed with shame and confusion, and 
wastly fatigued with the march, we arrived at St. 
Francis’s church, which was then.appointed to pre- 
pare the celebration of the act of faith, The high 
altar was covered with black, and had on it six sil- 
ver candlesticks, in which were six lighted wax 

tapers. On each side of the altar two seats like 

thrones were raised; that to the right for the imquisi- 
tor and his council, ‘and the other for the viceroy and 
his conrt. ; 

At some distance from them, and opposite to the 
high altar, a little towards the door, another altar 
had been raised, on which two mass-books lay open. 
From them to the church gate, a gallery was built 
about three feet wide, railed in on each side; and 
on each side forms were placed for the criminals to 
sit ou, with their respective godfathers, who sat down 
us they came mto the church, so those who came 
tirst ito it, sat nearest to the altar. Being seated 
m my place, I began to consider the order which 
those who came after me were made to observe. 
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I fonnd that those who wore the dreadful carochas 
above-mentioned, walked last in the procession; that 
immediately a large crucifix was carried, the face of 
which was turned to those who walked before it, 
and which was followed by two persons and four 
statues, that were carried, big as life, aud represent- 
ing so many men, each of them fixed upon a long 
pole, and accompanied with so many boxes, each 
carried by a man, which boxes were filled with the 
bones of those whom the statues represented, 

by the face of the crucifix turned towards thosé 
who preceding it, the mercy that had been shewn 
them is denoted, by sparing their lives, though they 
had justly deserved to die; and by the said crucifix’s 
being turned behind to those who followed it, is 
denoted, that those unhappy wretches are now lost 
to all hope ; thus every thing" that relates to the 
inquisition has a mysterious sigmfication, ‘The dress 
of these unhappy persons inspired equal horror and 
pity. ‘The living criumimals, and the statues, were 
clothed in Samaris, made of srey linen, painted 
full of devils, fames and firebrands, on awa the 
criminal’s head was painted, both before and behind, 
with the sentence written below, containing in few 
words, and in large letters, his name, that of his 
country, and the crime for which he was to suffer. 
They also wore the carochas, which, like the habit, 
were filled with flames and devils. The little trunks 
in which the bones of those who died, were laid, 
and who had been prosecuted before or after their 
decease, or before or after their imprisoument, in 
order that their goods and chattels might be confis- 
cated, were also painted black, and covered with 
demons and flames. 

We are here to observe, that the inquisitors do 
not confine their jurisdictions over the living only, 
or such as die in prison; but that they frequently 
prosecute people several years after their death, 
whenever they may hc impeached of any considera- 
ble crime. In this case their bodies are dug up, 
aud if they are found guilty, their bones are burnt in 
the act of faith; all their goods and chattels are con- 
fiscated, which are forcibly taken away from their 
heirs. [advance nothing in this place but what I 
myself know to be trne; for among the statnes 
that were carried in the act of faith, one of them 
represented a man dead many years before, who had 
been lately prosecuted, his coffin dug ap, his goods 
confiscated, and his bones burnt, or perhans those of 
some other person who had been buried in the same 
place. 

These unhappy wretches peng entered in the 
gloomy manner above described, and seated in the 
places appointed them near the church doar, the 
inguisitor came, attended by hiy officers, and went 
and seated himself on the bench that stood to the 
right of the altar, during which, the viceroy and his 
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court seated themselves to the left. The crucifix 
was placed on the altar, betwixt the six candlesticks, 
when every one being seated in his place, and the 
ehurch crowded with people, the provincial of the 
Austin-friars went up into the pulpit, and preached 
for half an hour. Notwithstanding my great an- 
euish of heart, I observed he compared the i Inquisi- 
tion to Noah's “ark ; but nevertheless that he found 
the difference between them, viz. hat the beasts 
sho entered into the ark, came from thence after 
the flood, with the very identical inclmations they 
kad carricd into it; but that the inquisition had this 
admirable property, to make so great a change with 
regard to those who were imprisoned 1 in it, that many 
who were crucl as lions and tygers at their guing 
in, came out froin thence as meek and as gentle as 
lambs, Sermon being ended, two readers went al- 
ternately into the pulpit, where they read in public 
the trials of the several criminals, and also their re- 
spective sentences. 

Whe prisoner whose sentence was read, was, while 
that was doing, conducted by the alcaid to the 
middle of the gallery, where he stood, with a lighted 

“wax-taper in his hand, till his sentence was read. 
And as all the prisoners are supposed to have incur- 
red the penalty of the greater excommunication, 
after their trial and sentence have been read, the 
prisoner is carried to the foot of the high altar, on 
which the mass-books are laid; and there being or- 
dered to kneel, he lays his hands on the book, Pad 
continues in that posture till every criminal has a 
mass-book before him. 

"Then the reader laying aside the trials, reads 
aloud the confession of faith, having first bricfly ex- 
horted the prisoners to repeat it after him with their 
hearts as well as their moutlis; and this being done, 
each prisoner returned back to his place, and the 
trials were again read. 

Twas called in my turn, when I found my im- 
peachment consisted of three heads; The first, for 
having asserted the invalidity of infant baptisin; the 
second, for having said that images are not to be 
worshipped, aud for having blasphemed a crucifix, 
by saying, that one of ivory was no more than a 
piece of ivory; and thirdly, for having spoke with 
contempt of the inquisition and its ministers; but 
above all for the blackness of my intentions when I 
athrmed these several things: In consideration 
«whereof I] was declared excommunicate; and for 
reparation, imiys goods and chattels were confiscated 
to the king’s use, and myself banished from the 
indies, and ‘condemned to row in the Portuguese 
eallics: for five years, and also to fulfil the other pen- 
ances which should be particularly enjoined me by 
the inquisition. 

Of these punishments, none was so grievous to 
me as my being forced to leave the Indies, where I 
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had made a resolution of travelling several years 
longer: Tlowevcr, this retleetion was swectened, 
“when I considered that Twas going to be released 
ont of the clutches of the inquisitors. My confes- 
sion of faith being read, | returned to my place, and 
made my advantase of the advice my turnkey had 
given me, not to refuse the bread which was offered 
me; for as the ceremony lasted the whole day, none 
of the criminals eat any thing that day but in the 
church. 

After the trials of those who were pardoned were 
read, the inquisitor left his scat, in order to put on 
the alle and the stole; when being accompanied 
| with about twenty priests, each having a switch in 
| his hand, he came into the middle of the church, 
where, after having said several prayers, we were 
absolved from the excommunication, which it was 
pretended we had incurred, by virtue of a stroke on 
the back, which these priests gave to each of us with 
the switch. 

I cannot forbear relating a circumstance, to show 
how grossly supersutious ‘the Portugrese are with 
regard to every thing which relates to ‘the i Inquisilien : 
uM hich is, that during the procession, and all the 
time I continued in the church, my godfather would 
never answer me, though | spoke several times to 
him, and besought him to give me a pinch of snuff, 
which he refused me for fear of being involved in 
the same censure as mysclf; but as soon as 1 was 
absolved, he embraced me, gave me snuff, and teld 
me he then looked upon me as his brother, since the 
church had loosed me. 

The ceremony being ended, and the inquisitor 
returned to his seat, the prisoners who were to be 
burnt were made to advance forward. There were 
a mau, a woman, and the images of four men de- 
ceased, with the boxes in which their bones were 
laid: ‘The man and woman were black Indians, and 
Christians, accused of magic, and condemned as re- 
lapsed ; but in reality were no more wizards than 
those who condemned them. 

Of the four images, two represented men convic- 
ted of magic, and the other two, two then both 
new Christians, accused of turning Jews; one 
whereof died in the inquisition, and the other in his 
own house, and had been buried many years before 
in his parish church. However, being accused after 
his death of embracing the Jewish principles as he 
died very rich, the inquisitors lad caused his body 
to be taken out of the grave, in order to burn his 
bones in the act of faith. Hence it is plain, that 
the inguisitors, ike our Saviour himself, exercise a 
power over the living and the dead. 

The trials of these unhappy persons were read, 
which all ended in these words: viz. That it not 
being in the power of the holy office to pardon 
Heat because of their relapsing into their errors or 
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their impenitence, and being indispensibly obliged 
to punish them to the utmost rigour of the laws, 
they thercfore delivered them over to the flames. 

While these last words were pronouncing, a ser- 
jeant from the secular power advanced forward, and 
took possession of these unfortunate persous,. who 
before had been struck gently on the breast by the 
alcaid, to shew they were abandoned by the in- 
quisitors. Jn this manner the act of faith ended, 
and whilst the condemned criminals were carried to 
the river side, where the viceroy and his court were 
assembled, and where the piles on which they were 
to be burnt, had been prepared the day before; 
while these things, [ say, were doing, we were car- 
ried back to prison, but withont observing any or- 
der as we walked. 

Though I did not see them executed, yet as 1 had 
a full account of it from persons who had been pre- 
sent at several of these executions, I shall give a de- 
scription thereof in few words. When the con- 
demned prisoners are coming to the place where the 
Jay-judges are assembled, they are asked what reli- 
gion they chuse to profess at leaving the world? 
But they do not make the least mention of their 
trial, which is supposed to have been fair, and that 
they were justly condemned, the inquisition being 
looked upon as infallible. 

Having answered this only question that is asked 
them, the executioners lay hold of them, and tie 
them to stakes; where they are first strangled in 
case they die Christians; but if they persist in pro- 
fessing Judaism or heresy, they are burnt alive; 
However this happens so rarely, that there is scarce 
one instance of it in four acts of faith, though several 
persous generally suffer on those occasions. ‘The 
day after the execution, (he pictures of the executed 
criminals are carried to the chureh of the Domini- 
cans. ‘Their heads only are to be represented to the 
life, with firebrands under them, wath their names, 
those of their father’s, and their country, and the 
crimes for which they suffered, with the day of the 
mouth and year of their execution. 

In case the criminal had relapsed into his guilt, 
these words are written under his picture, He was 
burutas an heretic relapsed. If he persevered in his 
error, wfier having been aecuseil but once, the words, 
Continuing in heresy, are written under his picture ; 
but there are very few of these. In fine, if after hay- 
ing been accused but onee, by a sufficient number 
of witnesses, he persists in asserting his imocence, 
and dies in professing the Christian religion, then 
there is under his picture, He was burnt as an here- 
tie conviet; but did not confess. And of the latter 
there are great numbers. Now it is certain, that 
out of an hundred who die as negatives, ninety-nme 
are not only innocent of the crime imputed to them, 
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but chuse to die, rather than falsely confess them- 
selves guilty of acrime. [or it is not natural to 
suppose, that was a man sure to be pardoned in case 
he wonld confess, would persist in his innocenee, 
and ehuse rather to be burnt than to own a truth, 
the confession of which would save him. 

These terrible portraits are hung up in the nave, 
and over the great gate of the ehurch, as so many 
illustrious trophies sacred to the glory of the holy 
office; and when the side of the church is filled, 
they also crowd the wings near the gate with them. 
In the great ehurch of the Dominicans at Lisbon, 
which is not far from the inquisition, there are seve- 
ral hundreds of these melancholy paintings. 

[ was so wearied and dejected at my return from 
the aet of faith, that I was almost as desirous of go- 
ing back to my cell, as [ had been a little before to 
coine out of it. My godfather accompanied me to 
the hall, and the alcaid having carried me into the 
gallery, [ went and shut myself up whilst he was 
looking after the rest. Being got in, I threw my- 
self upon the bed tll my supper should be brought 
me, which consisted only of bread and figs, the 
hurry of the day not allowing the officers to get any 
thing else. I slept however much better this night 
thon [ had done for a considerable time before, but 
the moment day appeared, [ was impatient to know 
my fate. About six, the alcaid bid me give him 
back the dress I had worn in the procession, which 
I willmgly returned him; and at the same time of- 
fered him the San-benito, but he would not receive 
it, | being to wear it on all Sundays and festivals till 
I had completed my sentence. 

About seven breakfast was brought me, and a 
little after, I was ordered to pack up my things, and 
to be in readiness against my being called out. I 
obeyed this last order with all possible care and dis- 
patch; when about nine, a turnkey opened my door, 
ordered me to take up my bimdle upou my shoul- 
ders, and follow him to the great hall, whither the 
greatest part of the prisoners were already come.— 
Having staid some time here, I saw about twenty 
of my fellow prisoners, who had been sentenced to 
be whipped the day before, which had just then been 
exeeuted upon them by the hands of the common 
hangman, throngh all the streets of the city. Being 
thus assembled, the inquisitor came in, when we all 
fell on our knees to receive his blessing, after 
having kissed the ground he walked upou. Orders 
were afterwards given to such blacks as had few or 
no clothes, to earry those of the whites. Sueh of 
the prisoners as were not Christians, were immedi- 
ately sent to the places whither they had been con- 
ilenmed ; some of them into banishinent, others to 
the gallies, or the house were powder is made, called 
Casa da Polvera; and the Christians, whether blacks 
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or whites, were carried to a house hired for that 
purpose in the city, there to be instructed fcr some 
ume. 

“The blacks Jay in the parlours and galleries, and 
the whites were put mto a separate apartment, 
where we were confined all night, but had liberty 
to range the whole house over in the day-time, and 
to speak with any body. The whites and blacks 
were catechised separately every day, and mass was 
daily celebrated, at which we all assisted, as also 
at morning and evening prayers. During my stay 
in this house, I was visited by a religious. Domini- 
can, my fricnd, whom 1° ‘had kuown at Daman, 
where he was prior. The good father, who was 
oppressed with years and sickness, no sooner heard 
of my being set at hberty, but he immediately vi- 
sited me in ascdan. He bewailed ny il fate with 
tears and embraces, telling me that he had been in 
great terror for my sake; that he had often inquired 
into the state of my health, and my affairs, of the 
Father Procurator of the prisoners, his friend, and 
of the same order; that he could obtam no answer 
for a considerable time; and that at last, after many 
entreaties, all he could get out of him, was, that £ 
was stillalive. The sight of this good friar gave me 
great consolation, and ‘the necessity I was under of 
leaving the Indies was a trouble to us both. He 
had the humanity to visit me several times, when 
he requested me to return to the Indies as soou as { 
should be set at liberty, and sent me provisions of 
yarious kinds for a voyage, which otherwise I could 
vever have procured. 

After I had lived in this honse till the twenty- 
third of January, we were again conducted into the 
hall of the inquisition, when each of ms was called 
in his turn to the board of the holy office, there to 
receive from the hands of the inguisitor, a paper 
containing the penauces to which we were respec- 
tively sentenced. I weit thither in my turn, when 
laying my hands on the gospels, I was ordered to 
kneel down, and to promise not to reveal any of 
those particulars which had happened in the inquisi- 
tion during my imprisonment. The judge after- 
wards gave me a paper signed by himself, contam- 
ing the penance enjoined ; “and as it. is Sar I shall 
transcribe it word for word. 

List of the penances enjoined, Ke. 1. During 
the three years to come, he shall confess and com- 
muuicate: The first year, every month; and the 
two following, at Latter, Whitsuntide, ‘Gein 
and the Assumption of our Lady. @. He shall as- 
sist at mass all Sundays and peel in ease he has 
opportunity for sodomg. S$. During the said three 
years, he shall daily repeat fice times, ; the Pater-nos- 
ter and Ave Maria, in honour of the five wounds of 
our Saviour Christ. 4. He shall not engage in 
friendship with heretics, or persons whose faith is in 
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the least suspected, which may in any manner pre- 
judice his salvation, 5. He shall keep mmviclably 
secret, all that he has either seen, said, or heard; 
as also whatever has been transacted with himself, 
either at the board, or other places of the holy 
office. 

Francisco Delgado e Matos.” 


Tt is really amazing for a reasonable man to re- 
flect, that sovereign princes will degrade themselves 
so low as to suffera few Dominican priests to 
trample on their privileges, to despise their dignity, 
and injure their subjects. Jeuorance among the 
vulear may induce them to submit to the inquisition, 
and self-preservation obliges them to be on their 
guard; but for a sovereign prince to see his dignity 
trampled on, ad his subjects perseented, is the 
worst of policy that any person can form the least 
notion of. There have been undoubtedly many ex- 
cesses, committed by religious persons of all deno- 
minations, and itis much to the honour of the civil 
power to cheek them in the bud. Every man who 
fears God and honours religion, will treat the clergy 
with proper respect; but this must be, and always 
will take place, in consequence of the clergy having 
done their duty; for our Lord never interfered in 
political atfuirs while he was here on earth, so it is 
not the duty of his more immediate servants to do 
so, Christ could have prayed to his father, and 
would have sent him twelve legions of angels, one 
of whom (by divine permission) could have in a 
moment destroyed the whole universe, though he did 
not. 

But if it is mconsistent with the religion of Jesus, 
for one body of Christians to persecute another, 
how much more horrid must it be to find courts 
erected, composed of divines, whose sole business 
it is to put all those to death, who differ from them 
in sentiments. Tlowever it is not simply the put- 
ting them to death, that we would here take notice 
of. Great as that crime may appear in the sight of 
God, and however severely 1t ought to be punished 
by men, yet it is even trifling when compared with 
the inquisition. All the cireumstances of aggra- 
vated cruelty are found united in that court, all 
sentiments of benevolence and humanity are attempt- 
ed to be cradivated, natural teelings are laughed at, 
and conjugal as well as. filial duty despised. And 
what is ‘ali this for? Is it in compliance with any 
rule of scripture? Every one who has read the 
bible, knows the contrary. Is it to punish criminals 
for any breaches of dive or hunian laws? Quite the 
contrary; for the objects of its indignation, even 
those who are Roman Catholics, are in general the 
most peaceable aid Joyal subjects, in those countries 
where they reside. 

Again, let us attend to the sentiments as em- 
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braced by those who are witnesses of the public 
execntions of those mjured people, who are prose- 
cuted in the inquisition, It is natural for men to 
pity the unhappy creature who suffers for crimes; 
for we may detest the crime without hating the 
criminal. Nay, it is but reasonable we do 50; 
especially if we kuow any thing at all of our own 
weakness. It is remarkable of Mr. Bradford, who 
was burnt alive for the gospel, that whenever he 
heard of a man committmg a crime, or saw a cri- 
minal gomg to suffer, he laid his hand upon his 
breast, and said; “1 should have done so, but for 
restraining grace.” And we are told of the great 
lord chief justice Hale, that when he pronounced sen- 
tence of death upon prisoners, lie declared, that “he 
felt much for them, but much more for his injured 
country.” 

Such sentiments as these are honourable to men 
of any denomination whatever: but how different 
in those countries, where the inquisition is not only 

tolerated, but even supported by human laws! “rhe 
day set apart for the public execution of those wh» 
are called heretics, is considered by all ranks of 
people as a2 solemn festival. The sovereign furgets 
his dignity, the ladies divest themselves of the soft- 
ness peculiar to their sex,t and the multitude rejvice 
in what may justly be called a human sacrifice. 

On such melancholy occasions, the people sit on 
scaffolds erected for the purpose, and so far are they 
from being affected with the unhappy condition of 
the sufferers, that they seeur to enjoy a-savage plea- 
sure in beholding their torments. ‘To sit in such 
a manner and see an animal tortured to death, is in 
all respects inconsistent with our characters as men, 
but in levity to behold the suffermes of our fellow- 
creatures is truly diabolical. All men cannot com- 
prehend the same notions, and when they are re- 
quired, nav, even commanded to embrace such as 
they do not ‘believe, it is layin¢ a foundation for the 
Tost horrid perjury, or itis to have men punished 
in a wantonly cruel manner. Every man is to 
answer to God for the truth of his sentiments, and 
then what man is to be judge? It is generous to 
bear with what we consider as w eakness, in our fel- 
low-creatures, because it is a proof that we are con- 
vinced of our own ymperfection; but to impose our 
own notions upon every one who is not of the same 
opinion with ourselves, is to change the whole rati- 
onal faculties, which must be equally as difficult as 
to make all men have the same features, gnd the 
same countenances. But here let us acknowledge 
in candour, that what we have said concerning the 
inquisition, does not apply, nor cannot be applied 
to the whole body of the Roman Catholics at large, 
nor are the Dominican friars to have this charge 
brought agaiust them, without particular excep- 
tions. 
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There are many Roman Catholics in Britain, 
who bold the proceedings carried on In the inquisi- 
tien in the utmost abhorrence, and to this may be 
added, that there are many nations where the Roman 
Catholic relizion is professed, that wonld never yet 
admit the inquisition. The author of this, in con- 
versation with a learned Roman Catholic priest, now 
alive, ouce meutioned this circumstance to him, and 
as he (the priest) had been brought up m Spain, de- 
sired to know wheiher or not he approved of the in- 
quisition? As near as can at a considerable distance 
of ime, be remembeied, the answer was in words to 
the following import ; 

“The establishment of the inquisition was orizi- 
nally of a political nature, or at least it was pretended 
to be so by the kings of France, who imagmed that 
the Waldenses and Albigciuses were-enemies to the 
rezal government. Nov thee is no donbt these 
men were heretics. «who lad deuied the faith as it is 
in Christ Jesus, and yet | will neely acknowledge to 
you, that the church had no au honty for meddling 
with them. Jt wes represented to che civil power, 
that they were followers of tial aitcient sect of here- 
rics, called Meanieheaas: sud you knew that the 
seniiments of those heretics were subversive of all 
the saws enacted for the beneht of society. Whai ihe 
Pomiicans had some shaig in persecuting those 
people, camot be denied: but these were dak and 
barbarous tics, when men had nat s5 riuch as con- 
sidered the meekaess of the gospel, nor distmguished 
between human aud diviue laws. 

“Trom this time, which was m the thirteenth 
century, few persous were brought into trouble on 
account of their religious sentiments, till towards 
the latter end of the fifteenth century, when Ferdi- 
vand of Spam, in conjunction with his queen Isabella 
established the mguisition, not for the punishment 
of heretics, so much as for the extirpation of the 
Moors, who then inhabited the greatest part of that. 
kingdom. ‘There was a_ necessity for this measure, 


‘consistent with sound policy, becanse it was at that 
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time dificult to distinguish a native Spaniard from a 
But unhappily circumstances took a very 
different turn, and Ferdinand and his queen Isabella, 
becaine the persecutors of Protestants as well as of 
Makometans. I will freely acknowledge that I 
hate: persecution, nor am I much in love with the 
character of Ferdinand, and much less with that of 
his queen. Ferdinand was a very weak man, and as 
for Isabella, if we mas believe a celebrated FB rench 
au.bor, she was destitute of human passions, Her 
pride and her bigotry wert hand in hand together, 

and she trampled upon the privileges of humanity, 
ae the stale pretence that she was doing God 
cood service.” 

It may be added further, that Mr. Fleury, and 
Dr. Dupin, two Jearned Frenchmen, and in every 
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respect members of the church of Rome, have in 
their ecclesiastical histories condemned the i inquisi- 
tion as totally opposite to every principle of Chris- 
tianity. But the great Fenclon, archbishop of Cam- 
bray, has carried the idea much farther ; and asserts, 
that persecution in religions matters is inconsistent 
with. sound policy, by tending to rob a sovereign of 
those subjects, whose industry is the source of his 
wealth and the snpport of his regal dignity. ; 
But let the proceedings in the inquisitions be con- 
sidered in whatever light the reader pleases, thus 
much is certain, that ‘it is wrong to appoint those 
men to be judges who have entercd into the elcrical 
order. In all those countries where the Romau 
Catholic religion is professed, the clergy are prohi- 
bited from marrying, and whatever may be their 
passions in other respects, any man who knows any 
thing of the world, will acknowledge that they can- 
not have the same tender feelings, as a father or a 
husband. ‘This is a most shocking consideration, 
and yet not nore shocking than true; and therefore 
it becomes a duty incumbent upon all the princes 
in the Roman Catholic countries, to prevent as far 
as lays in their power, the clergy from sitting in 
courts of civil judieature. All those who are to 
judge im human actions, ought at least, to have hu- 
man passions ; for we mor tals are sucha composition 


of flesh and blood, that there is no other way of 
dealing with us. 

We have been the more explicit on this subject, 
becatise many persons are apt to believe, that all the 
Roman Catholies are friends to the inquisition, 
whereas there are many worthy persons among 
them who abhor the thought. It 1s, however, a 
duty incumbent upon those who live in England, 
to convince Protestants, that they are not persecu- 
tors; for as they have lately obtained a more than 
ordinary indulgence from the civil power, so gra- 
titude should teach them to make a proper use of it, 
And thus we hope we have treated of the inquisition 
with candour, nor do we desire to dwell upon the 
vices, and much less on the weaknesses of our fellow 
ercatures. * We are often blinded by an improper 
use of our rational faculties, and this should teach 
us to look towards Divine Revelation. Here we 
find the veil drawn aside, and the way to everlasting 
happiness pointed out in so clear a manner, that 
even fools cannot, unless wilfully perverse, mistake 
their way. Carnal religion is devilish, but “the 
“wisdom that is from above, is first pure, then 
“peaceable, full of gentleness, and good fruits, 
“ without partiality and without hypocrisy. ” James 
We Nila - 
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It was said by our Saviour, that he would build 
his chureh upon a rock, and that the gates of hell 
should not prevail against it; by which we must 
understand, that from the time of his sending the 
Holy Ghost upon his disciples, there were to be 
always some in the world who were to keep his 
commandments without being tainted with idolatry, 
or led away by errors. "The learned Dr. Newton, 
hishop of Bristol, has attended to this in his Disser- 
tations on the Prophecies, and his lordship has made 
tt appear, that even in the darkest times there have 
been some persons who were not led away by the 
general corruption of sentiments, and proftigacy of 
manners. "This may seem rather a parodox to those 
who have not had an opportunity of studying history, 
whieh is frequently the case, it being a subject that 
requires great Judgment, universal reading, and _seri- 
ous reflections from time to time. 

That an almost universal darkness overspread the 
nations, where the name of Christ was mentioned, 
cannot be denied, and this sable cloud continued to 
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become more and more gloomy, from the sixth, 
down to the sixteenth century, where the glorious 
light of the Reformation dispcled the darkness that 
long bound, as it were with fetters, the children of 
men, and laid open to them the mystery of the ever- 
lasting gospel. We read in 1 Kings xwix. that 
Elijah the prophet was called upon by the still small 
voice in the wilderucss, he answered, that he only 
was left in Israel to worship the true God. But 
let us remember the answer; “I have seven thon- 
sand in Israel, who have not bowed the knees unto 
Baal, and the months that have not kissed him.” 
If then it was so under a law of carnal ordinanees ? 
And did God take so much eare of a church, which 
in all its ceremonies was only a type of the gospel 
dispensation? And shall he not have regard to the 
things typified? Did his Almighty power, his intinite 
wisdom, and his more than universal benevolence, 
extend to a dispensation that was to be abolished, 
and shall not the same elorious attributes be exerted 
in favour of the gospel of Christ, that was prophic- 


sied of, even from the fall of man till the fulness of 
time came, when God sent forth his son, born of a 
womun, made under the law, that he might make 
an atonement for sinners, and become the Saviour of 
his people ¢ 

Yes: it is impossible, that God could leave him- 
self without a witness under the gospel, especially as 
the son of his love had, by his merits and sufferings, 
laid the foundation of such a glorious fabric. Clinst 
himself, while he told that many of his disciples 
would forsake him, and that when he came again, 
he would hardly find faith on the earth, never inti- 
mated that he was to he totally forgotten, otherwise 
the famous prophecy would have been rendered void, 
“That God should set up an everlasting kingdom, 
of which there should be no end.” And the apos- 
tles, when they foretold the rise, reign, and down- 
fall of anti-christ, always declared that, to the end 
of the world, some would be found to profess the 
gospel in purity, and practise its duties in sincerity. 
Not that all these wituesses were to agree in nou- 
essentials, but only, that in all things of u fundamen- 
tal nature they were to be united. That is, they 
were to lock for salvation only in the werd of God, 
and through the merits of Christ, without paying 
any regard to those smaller peculiarities, which can- 
not make men cither better or worse. 

it is therefore proper, that we should inquire 
where we must look for those professors of trie 
Christianity, whom we have intimated were to be 
found in the world, when all the rest of the profes- 
sors of our holy religton knew no more than the 
name? To this we would answer, that there have 
not only been individuals who rejected the errors of 
popery in all ages, but there have been likewise 
whole communities, who, rather than defile their 
consciences, have retired to the most inhospitable 
deserts, and worshipped God im purity. 

The first of these who claim our notice, are the 
Waldeuses, so called from Peter Waldo, or Wal- 
dius, a man of some repute ia France, in the twelfth 
century, who distinguished himself by opposing the 
doctrines of the church of Rome, and maintaining 
many of the pure principles of Christianity. They 
became so numerous, that a crusade was raised a- 
gainist them by order of the pope, who charged them 
with holding sentiments entirely subversive of Cliris- 
tiamty, such as the following, with many others, 
for it is remarkable of popery, that it knows no 
bounds for its malice, and the papists have assigned 
a reason for the origin of these people, which, ‘with 
the rest of the false charges, is here set down. 

It happened, at Lyous, ina great concourse of 
people, one of them fell down on a sudden dead : 
ut which all thet were present were extremely terri- 
fied, in particular one Peter Waldius, who immedi- 
utely suld his goods, divided them amongst the 
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poor, and retired. Great multitudes presently flock- 
ing upon lim, he, kemg something of a scholar, 
read and explained to them the New T’ estament In 
their own tongue, and instructed them in the true 
principles of the Christian rehgion. ‘The number 
of his disciples iereasing greatly, this sect spread, 
and prevailed every where. 

The charges agaist them were. 1. That they 
acknowledged two principles, the one good, the 
other evil; the first, creator of all things invisible 
and spiritual; the second creator of bodies, and 
guardian of the Old Testament. @. That they ad- 
mitted also two Christs; the one wicked, who wes 
he that appeared on earth ; the other good, who was 
not yet come. 3. That they denied the resurrection 
of the body, and believed that the souls of men are 
demons sent into their bodies for the punishment of 
their sins. 4. ‘Phat they condemned all the sacra- 
ments of the church, and beheved marriage to be 
unlawful. As to their manner of life, there were said 
to be two sorts of people amongst them, the perfect, 
and the believers. ‘The perfect boasted of their liy- 
ing in contience, of eating neither flesh, nor eggs, 
nor cheese. ‘I'he believers lived like other men, pial 
were even loose in their morals; but they were per- 
suaded they should be saved by the faith of the 
perfect, and that none were damned, who received 
imposition of hands from them. 

But this charge against them was only calumny : 
for Jineas Sylvius, givmg an account of them, says, 
that this sect had a great appearance of piety; 
that they lived justly before men, and believed all 
the articles of the creed: and they only blasphemed 
the church of Rome and the clergy. But it was 
their opposing the received doctrines of that church, 
and the corrupt manners of the ecclesiastics, that 
drew upon them the storm, which ended in their 
persecution. 

Hfowever, that these were gross falsehoods, will 
appear evident from those writers who lived near 
their times, for it is well known these people were 
the descendants of those who had never forsaken 
the gospel, but souglit to maintain it in its prini- 
tive punty. Nay, the very articles they cmbraced 
are m substauce the same with the sentiments of 
Protestants, as will appear from the following ab- 
stract -— 

That holy oil is not to be mingled in baptism. 

That all such prayers are superstitions and vain, 
which are made over the oil, salt, wax, incense, 
boughs of olives and pans, ecclesiastical garments, 
chalices, church yards, and such lke things. Se 
That time is spent in vain, in ecclesiastical smgings. 
and saying the canonical hours. 4, That flesh and 

eggs may be eaten in Lent; and that there is no 
merit in abstinence at such tafes. 5. ‘That when 
necessity requires, all sorts of persons may marry, 
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ministers 2s well as others. 6. That anricular con- 
fession is hot necessary. 
nota sacrament. 8. Vhat obedience is not to be 
performed to the pope. 9. That ministers should 
jive upon tithes and offerings. 10. That there is 
no diffetence between a bishop and a mister. 

That it is not the dignity, but deserts of a Pres- 
byter, that inake lim a better man. 12. That they 
administer the sacrament, without the accustomed 
form of the Roman church. 13. They said that the 
images were to be taken out of the ee! and 
that to adore them was idolatry. 14. They con- 
temned the pope’s mdulgences, and - that they 
were of no virtue. 15. They refused to take any 
oath, whereby they should be forced to accuse 
themselves or their friends. 16. They maintained 
their ministers out of their own purses, thinking 
it.unreasonable that such should be diverted from 
their studies, whilst they were forced to get their 
livings with their own hands. ‘They held, that 
the miracles done to the church of Rome, were false 
miracles. 18. Thut the religion of the Friar Men- 
dicants was myented by the devil. 19. That the 
pope of Rome was not infalble. 20. ‘hat whore- 
dom and stews were not to be permitted under pre- 
tence of avoiding adultery and rapes. That 
there is no purgatory, wherein the souls of the de- 
ceasecl are to be purged before they be admitted into 
heaven. 2. ‘That u Presbyter, falling i mto seanda- 
lous sin, ought to be suspended from his office, ull 
he had sufficiently testified his repentance. 23. 
‘That the saints deceased, are not to be worshipped 
and prayed unto. 4. That i it matters not for the 
place of their burial, whether st be holy or not. 25. 
‘They adnitted of no extreme unction amongst the 
sacraments of the church. 6. They said, that 
masses, indulgences, and pravers, do not profit the 
dead. 27. ‘They admitted no prayers but such as 
cid eGome tone with the Lord’s Prayer; which 
they made the rule of all their pravers. @8. Last- 
Is, Though thetr adversaries charged them with hold- 
ing, that every layman might freely preach to the 
people, yet thes had bishops, and orders amongst 
themselves ; as the order ‘of B ulgary, the order “of 
Drugutia: and they who were their ministers, were 
ordained thereunto, though they were not of Romish 
institution 3 as Nicolus Viguierins, and others re- 
port of them. 

Waldo himself went into Dauphiny, conversing 
in the mountains of the same province, with certain 
ride persons, yet capable of receiving his doctrine: 
his disciples also spread into Picardy, whence they 
were called Pieards. Against whom afterward 
king Plihp (influenced by ecclesiastical persons) took 
up arms, aad overthrew three hundred honses of 
gentlemen that followed them, and destroyed some 
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walled towns, pursuing them iuto Flanders, whither 
they fled, and causing many of them there to be 
burnt. Phis persecution caused niany of them to 
fly into Germany and Alsatia, where they spread 
them doctrine 3 and shortly after, the bishops of Mavy- 
ence and Strasburgh raised up a great persecution 
against them, causing five and thirty burghesses of 
Mayence, to be Iurnt in one fire, and eighteen i in 
another, who with great constancy suffered death. 
At Strasburgh eighty were burnt, at the instance of 
the bishop; yet multitudes of people received such 
edification by the exhortations, constancy, and 
patience of these martyrs, that anno 1315, in the 
county of Passau, aml about Bohemia, there were 
above eighty thousand persons that made profession 
of the same faith. 

In 1160 some of them came into England, and at 
Oxford were punished in the most barbarous and 
ernel nianner, as ever were any Christians for reli- 
gion sake, before that time; and three years after 
in the council of ‘Turon, or Tours, in France, pope 
Alexander III. made a decree, that these gospellers, 
and all their favonrers, should be excommunicated ; 
and that none should send them any thing, or buy 
any thing of them, according as it was prophesied, 
Revel. xu. 17. But notwithstanding all these de- 
vices, they had goodly churches in Bulgary, Croa- 
tia, Dalmatia, and Hungary. 

The saine sentiments were embraced by the Albi 
genses, who were called from their first setthug in 
Albi, a province subject to the popes. In Ger- 
many and in England they were called Lollards, 
word not rightly understood hy many writers; but 
it appears evident, from what has been written on 
this subject by few Hales, that it was owing to their 
singing hymns in their own language, in opposition 
to the Roman Cathelics, who chant their htanies in 
These people became very numerous about 
the beginnme of the fourteenth century, and their 
sentiments were embraced by the fainous Jolin 
Wickliffe, of whom we have the following ac- 
count : 

Jolin Wickliffe, was doctor and professor of divi- 
nity im the University of Oxford, and rector of Lut- 
terworth, in Lincoashire. He was in great esteem 
in the craves wheu the contests which happened 
between the nionks and the seculars, meimbers of 
the University, engaged him to declare against the 
chnrch of Rome. He began with attacking the 
jurisdiction of the pope and the hishops, and there 
by drew several great men over to his side, particu- 
larly John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and Henry 
lord Perey. Upon ‘the clergy complaining of his 
dectrine, the wechbishop of Canterbury sunmmoned 
hina to a couneil, which he held at London ja 1877. 
Wickliffe come thither, accompanied by the duke of 
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Lancaster, who had at that time the greatest share in 
the government of the kingdom: there he defended 
himself, and was absolved. 

Gregory XI being informed of the doctrine 
which Wickliffe spread over England, and of its 
dangerous tendency in promoting innovations of the 
church of Rome, condemned his tenets as heretical 
or erroneous. ‘The doctrine may be reduced to four 
heads. 1 That God had not given temporal posses- 
-sions to the church, to be employed by her for ever ; 
and that princes might deprive her of them. 2 
That the church could not make. use of excommuni- 
nications and censures, for exacting or preserving 
temporal revenues. 3 That every priest, lawfully 
ordained, had sufficient power to administer the sa- 
craments, and consequently to absolve every contrite 
person from all sins whatsoever. 4 That ecclesias- 
tics, and even the Roman pontiff might be rebuked 
and accused, even : sby laymen. Gregory’ s letter 
having been brought into England after king Ed- 
ward’s death, and delivered to. the prelates of the 
kingdom, they:held a council at Lambeth. Wick- 
htfe was summoned to it, appeared at it, and 
avoided condemnation a second time, through the 
interposition -of great men and the people, who 
declared themselves so vehemently for him, that the 
bishops durst not do any thing but enjoin him silence. 
The troubles, which happened in the kingdom 
under .the minority of Richard II, gave W ickliffe 
‘free scope to spread his opinions, and to gain over 
many disciples. 

William Courtaey, archbishop of Canterbury, 
being desirous to puta stop to Wickliffe’s farther 
attempts, assembled a council of eight bishops and 
several doctors, at Londen in May “1382 ; in which 
he condemned twenty-four propositions of Wickliffe 
and his disciples, viz. ten as heretical, and fourteen 
as erroneous, aud contrary to the decisions of the 
church. The first ten were these. 2 That the 
substance of the material bread and wine remains 
in the eucharist after consecration. 2 That, in 
that sacrament, the accidents do not subsist without 
‘the. subject. 3 That Jesus Christ is not there iden- 
ucally, truly, and really, by his proper corporeal 
presence. -4 That a priest or bishop, under deadly 
sm, can neither ordam, consecrate nor baptize. 5 
That when a man is contrite as he ought to be, 
eutward confession is useless. 6 That there is no 
foundation for the mass in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
7 That God is forced to obey the devil. 8 That 
if the pape be a gerne or wicked man, and con- 
sequently a limb of the devil, he has no power over 
behevers. -9 That no pope ought to be: acknow- 
ledged since Urban V1, and that we onght to live like 
the ( Greeks, according to our own laws. 10 That it 
is contrary to the scriptures for any ecclesiastics to 
have any temporal possessions or sevenues. The 


erroneous propositions relate to excommunication, 
preaching, the-revenues of the church, and religious 
orders. ‘ 

Two divines, Wickliffes’ disciples, being interro- 
gated upon these propositions, answered, “that they 
belicved them to be heretical and erroneous in some 
sense. As to Wickliffe himself, he came to the 
council, and some historians tell us, he gave in a 
confession of faith, in which he retracted his errors, 
and acknowledged the real presence of Jesus Christ 
in the encharist. Be that as it will, the council 
coudemned the herecies and errors of W ickhiffe and 
his disciples, and obtained a declaration from king 
Richard, against such as should teach or preach 
their doctrine, by which the archbishops and bishops 
were allowed to seize them. In consequence of this 
edict, the archbishop of Canterbury, caused such 
Wickliffites to be put into prison, as taught or wrote 
with warmth. Wickliffe died soon after at Lutter- 
worth, on the thirty-first of December, 1384, leav- 
ing behind him several writings in defence OF his 
doctrines, and many disciples, who continued to° 
teach them. . 

Thomas Arundal, who succeeded William Court- 
ney in_ the archbishopric of Canterbury, held a 
provincial council at London in 1396, in which he 
condemned eighteen propositions drawn out of 
Wickliffe’s works. ‘These articles are, 1 Against 
the real presence of the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ in the eucharist. 2 Concerning baptism; that 
the children of the righteous may be saved without 
being baptized. 3 Concerning confirmation ; that 
priests may administer it. 4 Concerning orders; 
that there ought to be but two orders in the church, 
that of priests, and that of deacons. 5 Concerning 
marriage; that mar riages between aged persons, the 
end whereof is not to have children, are not true 
marriages ; that the impediments of consanguity and 

affinity are human constitutions without foundation ; 
and that in contracting marriages, it is not neces- 
sary to make use of ternis before witnesses. 6 That 
it is not lawful for ecclesiastics to have temporal 
possessions. 7 That unction of the sick is not a 
sacrament. § That whatever happens, does ne- 
cessarily happen. In fine, Thomas Arundal entirely 
proscribed the heresy of Wickliffe, by the constitutions 
which he made in the synod held at Oxford in 1408, 
published at London the nest year, and confirmed 
by the king’s authority. In 1413, pope Jotn 
X NII condemned Wickliffe’s books in a council 
at Rome; and the English prelates, supported by 
the king’s authority, used their utmost endeavours 
wholly to extirpate this heresy out of the hingdom, 
and to hinder it from being publicly established 
and preached; by which means it was entirely 
extinguished, or at least almost entinguished, in 


England. But the writings of Wicklitie having 
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been catried into Bohemia by one of his scholars , the consecration of the élements, alledging that the 


called Peter Payne, were spread in a very short 
time, and converted several members of the uni- 
versity of Prague. 

Another uame by which they were called was that 
of Ilussites, because they were the disciples of John 
Ifuss, a Bohemian, at Prague ; who, about the year 
1414, embraced, and defended, the opinion of Wick- 
liffe of England; for which he was cited before the 
council of “Constance, and, refusing to renounce his 
supposed errors, was condemned to be burnt alive; 
which sentence was accordingly executed upop him 
at Constance. It is evident, in what the pretended 
heresy of Jolm Huss, and Jerome of Prague, who 
suffered with him, consisted, from the answer they 
made to the council, when they were admonished 
to conform to the church’s sentiments. “ They were 
lovers (they said) of the holy gospel, and true dis- 
ciples of Christ; that the church of Tome, and all 
other churches of the world, were widely departed 
from the apostolical traditions ; that the clergy ran 
after pleasures and riches ; that they lorded it over 
the people, affected the highest seats at entertain- 
nents, and bred horses and dogs ; that the revenues 
of the church, which belonged to the poor mem- 
bers of Christ, were consumed in vanity and wan- 
tonness ; and that the priests were ignorant of the 
commandments of God, or, if they did know them, 
paid but ltde regard to ‘them.” 

They were sometimes called Bohemian Brethren, 
and they treated the pope and cardinals as Anti- 
christ, and the church of Rome/as the whore spo- 
ken of in the Revclations. They rejected the sacra- 
ment of the Roman church, and they chose laymen 
for their ministers. They leld the holy scriptures 
for the only rule of faith; and their ministers ob- 
served none of the ceremonies of the Romish church 
in the celebration of the mass, nor made use of any 
other prayer than the Lord’s Prayer. They conse- 
crated leavened bread, and they allowed no adoration 
but of Jesus Christ, in the communion. ‘They re- 
baptised all such as joined themselves to their con- 
gregation; and they abhored the worship of saints 
and images, prayers for the dead, celibacy, vows and 
fasts, and kept none of the festivals but Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide. 

In 1504, they were accused by the Catholics to 
king Ladislaus I]. to whom they presented a con- 
fession of faith. In it they declared they held the 
three creeds, the Apostles, the Nicene, and the 
Athanasian ; and they asserted, that the ministry of 
the church consists in preaching sound doctrine.— 
‘Phey defined baptism to be a sign of the inward 
purity of the soul procured by faith ; and they ac- 
knowledged, that both adults and infants ought to 
be baptized. Concerning the encharist, they denied 
transubstantiation, and rejected all prayers attending 
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priest ought not to add any thing to the words of 
Jesus Christ, or do any thing more than he did at 
the last supper. “They held marriage to be a type of 
the union betwixt Christ and his church; and they 
allowed extreme unction to the sick and dying.— 
a\fter settmg down their confession of faith, they im- 
plored the king’s indulgence; but notwithstanding 
their petition, Ladislaus published an edict against 
them, forbidding them to hold any meetings, either 
publicly or privately. This drew from them a se- 
cond remonstrance, in which they declared that they 
separated from the chureh of Rome, on account of 
the wickedness of its bishops, who had forsaken the 
truth, and thereby lost the power of the keys. In 
this remédnstrance they peremptorily rejected the in- 
vocation aud worship of the Virgin Mary and the 
samts. 

Luther had no sooner declared himself agatnst the 
church of Rome, than the Bohemian Brethren en- 


deavoured to join his party; and at first that refor- | 


mer shewed great aversion to this sect: but the 
Bohemians sending their deputies to him in 1523, 
with a full account ‘of their doctrines, he allowed 
them in/all points, except in what related to the 
eucharist ; and acknowledged that they were a so- 
ciety of Christians, whose doctrines came near to 
the purity of the gospel. ‘Fhis “sect published an- 
other confession of faith in 1535, in which they pro- 
fessed to have renounced Anabaptism, which they 
at first practised ; upon which a union was concluded 
with the Lutherans, and afterwards with the Zuin- 
glans, whose opinions from thenceforth they con- 
tinued to follow. 

From all these circumstances, and different names 
by which they were called, and the tencts they em- 
braced, we find that they were, In many respect, 
little different from Protestants. Their persever- 
ance in these tenets, may likewise serve to prove 
the truth of what we have already asserted, namely, 
that in all ages, even the darkest, there were some 
persons who made profession of the truth, and al- 
though they differed in trifling matters, yet they 
agreed i in those fundamental articles of faith, upon 
which salvation depends. ‘These professors of the 
gospel contributed much towards promoting the Re- 
formation, for being very numerous, they joined 
themselves cither to Calvin or Luther, or such others 
as opposed popery. This was what the popes little 
expected; for itis probable, that they believed that 
all these people, whom they considered as lieretics, 
had been totally abolished, whereas they became 
formidable to the papal power, and they will ever 
be esteemed for the glorious stand they made for the 
truth. Itis certain that many of these people were 
cruelly persecuted, and driven from place to place; 
but such was the goodness of divine providence, 
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that some of them continued to reside in deserts till 
upwards of an hundred years after the Reformation. 
Undoubtedly this was owing to the numerous wars 
that were carried on duriug that period, among the 
European nations; but no sooner had princes, or 
rather illustrious robbers, distressed their neighbours 
abroad, than they let loose their diabolical fury upon 
their own subjects at home. This part of their con- 
iluet was either mean or superstitious, or it was both. 
{t was mean, if they did it in compliance with the 
dictates of the popes, because they ought to have 
had more regard to their dignity. A prince, who 
is a man of honour, will take the advice of his sub- 
jects, but in politics he should never be dictated to 
by priests. Let the clergy attend to their duty, but 
let them never meddle with secular affairs. Policy 
is arobe that will sit ungracefully upon them, and 
while princes give them encouragement to go out 
of the line of their duty, they degrade their regal 
dignity. 

s\gain, if the European princes persecute their 
subjects from motives of superstition, it is even 
worse than what we have already mentioned. It 
will serve to shew, that those princes have never con- 
sidered either the strength or the weakness of the 
human understanding. And as for their own inter- 
ests, as sovereigns, they must be totally strangers to 
it. In all nations, where a proper toleration in reli- 
gions sentiments is allowed, the prince is distin- 
guished for his greatness, on account of the number 
and wealth of his subjects; but persecution, by driv- 
img useful persons out of a country, makes the prince 
an object of contempt, deprives his subjects of 
wealth, and supposing a neighbouring power should 
invade his territories, they are easily subdued for the 
want of internal resources. 

We are told by a very respectable French author, 
that the persecution raised in France by the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz, drove at least fifteen hun- 
dred thousand useful men out of that country — 
Princes, wiser than Lewis XIV. gave encourage- 
ment to those refugees, and in Denmars, Branden- 
burgh, but more particular in England, those manu- 
factures were established, which heave drained the 
wealth of France, and taught unthinking men to 
know, that the iron hand of oppression will never 
auswer any salutary end. We shall conclude this 
article with the following remarkable narrative from 
bishop Burnet’s Vravels, which will serve to shew, 
first, that even persecution itself could not totally 
obliterate the truth of the gospel; and secondly, 
that people, persecuted on account of their religious 
sentiments, will I:ave the places where they were 
born, and seek refuge in countries wliere they can be 
treated with humanity. It is well known, that few 
men ever lived in the world, who had more enlarged 
notions of the natural rights of mankind than bishop 
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Burnet, and with respect to religious freedom, or 
liberty, he often became an advocate tor those whe- 
differed from him in sentiments. 

His words are, “ 1 shall conclude what I have to 
say concerning the Grisons, with a very extraordi- 
nary story, which I had both from the ministers of 
Coire and several other gentlemen, that saw, iv 
April 1685, about five hundred persons of different 
sexes and ages, who passed through that town, that 
wave this account of themselves. They were the 
inhabitants of a valley in Vriol, belonging, for the 
greatest part, to the archbishopric of Saltzburgh, 
but some of them were in the dioceses of Trent aud 


’ Bresse; they scemed to be a remnant of the old 


Waldense.. Chey worshipped neither nnages nor 
saints, and they believed the sacrament was only a 
commemoration of the death of Christ, and in many 
other points they had their peculiar opinions different 
from those of the church of Rome; they knew no- 
thing either of Lutherans or Calvinists, and the 
Grisons, though their neighbours, had never heard 
of this nearness of theirs to the Protestant religion. 
They had mass said among them; but some years 
since, some of the valley going over to Germany to 
earn somewhat by their labour, happened to go mto 
the Palatinate, where they were better instructed in 
matters of religion, and these brought back with 
them into the valley the Heidelberg catechism, to- 
gether with some other German books, which run 
over the valley, they being before that in a good dis- 
position, those book had such an effect upon them, 
that they gave over going to mass any more, and be- 
gan to worship God in a way more suitable to the 
rules set down in scripture. Some of their priests 
concurred with them in this happy change, but others 
that adhered still to the mass, went and gave the 
archbishop of Saltzburgh an account of it, upon 
which he sent some into the country to examine the 
truth of the matter, to exhort them to return to mass, 
and threaten them with all severity if they continued 
obstinate ; so they seeing a terrible storia ready to 
break upon them, resolved to abandon their houses 
and all they had, rather than sin against their con- 
sciences; and the whole inhabitants of the vailey, 
old and young, men and women, to the number 
of two thousand, divided themselves into several 
bodies, some imtended to go to Brandenburgh, others 
to Palatinate, and about five hundred took the way 
of Coire, intending to disperse themselves in Swit- 
zerland. ‘The ministers told me they were much 
edified with their sunplicity and modesty, for a col- 
lection bemg made for them, they desired only a 
little bread to carry them on their way.” 

‘These seem to have been the last remains of the 
Waldenses, or Albigenses, and from the whole we 


‘ may draw the following conclusion, that till Christ 


comes again to judge the world, there will be found- 
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some who are not ashamed of his gospel. Of this 


we shall have occasion to treat more fully hereafter, 
when we come to write of the different denomina- 
tions of Protestants; but the nature of our plan 


leads us to give a particular account of the Greek 
church, its origin, doctrines, worship, discipline and 


government, 


ACCOUNT OF THE 


Iv treating of the Greek church, we are obliged 
to take notice of several passages in civil history, 
in order to elucidate its ancient and modern state, 
and in ‘this we have the best authority; for this 
church, however much it may be despised at present, 
was once the most flourishing in the world. The 
Greeks had churches and convents all along, from 
Dalinatia to Constantinople, and from thence to 
Syria, including all the Lesser Asia. In Africa they 
had churches throughout Egypt and Ethiopia, and 
even to this day there are some remains of them.— 
At present, the Greeks are extremely numerous in 
the Levant; for although the Turkish religion is 


that established by law, yet there are above ten 


Greek Christians for every Mahometan. It hkewise 
is the established religion in great part of Russia, so 
that we canuot be mistaken im giving a proper ac- 
count of every thing worthy of notice in their 
churches. 

All our travellers, who visited those places where 
the religion of the Greeks is professed, have given 
us very distinct accounts of them, and as to what 
they were in the middle ages, we have a full account 
in the Inistory of the lower empire. 

When Constantine the Great removed the seat 
of empire from Rome to Byzantium, and built the 
famous city of Constantinople, he did not consider 
that he was laying the foundation of many different 
kingdoms, particularly in| Europe. The Huns, 
Goths, and Vandals, who inhabited the conntries 
now called Hungary, Poland, and along the coasts 
of the Baltic Sea, from their manner of living in 
sobriety, became so numerons, that they could not 
fnd room iu their own countries, although they 
were very exteusive. Avother circumstance con- 
tributed towards their invading the Roman empire, 
and that was the account that had been brought 
them by some soldiers, who had deserted from their 
legions, and takeu shelter among these barbarians. 
‘Dhese gave them such a character of the southern 
parts of Europe, that they resolved to invade them. 
This was entirely consistent with their characters, 


for as they had little er no employment at home, it - 


was natural for them to,seek out more.agrecable ha- 
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bitations. Indeed, the effeminancy of the Romans, 


and the distracted state of the empire were such as 
gave them, as it were, an invitation. ‘These barba- 
rians continued to pour themselves in numerous 
bodies into Italy, France and Spain, and althongh 
they were frequeutly driven home to their own de- 
serts, yet that only served to stimulate them the 
more to make new attempts, and by fighting with 
the Romans they learned the art of war. Thus the 
Roman empire sunk under the weight of its own 
greatness, like all the other empires that had been 


| before it, and probably all that come afterwards will 


share the same fate. 

But that which was more important, was the 
change that took place between the castern and wes- 
tern churches, and this was occasioned by dividing 
the empire. It is truc, that for a considerable time 
the bishops of Rome did not aspire to any preten- 
tions about their brethren; but as pride is the mo- 
ther of tyranny, so the bishops of Rome found a 
proper opportunity for establishing their power. 
This did not happen till many years after the death 
of Constantine, for that emperor had too much 
sense to suffer one bishop to exercise authority over 
another. Happy for the church had it continued so 
afterwards, but a variety of circumstances made the 
westeru church as easy a conquest for the popes, as 
the western empire was to the barbarians. 

As Rome was left defenceless, it was necessary 
that some person should exercise the civil power, 
and as the clergy were at that time much esteemed, 
nothing was more nataral than for the people to put 
themselves under the protcetion of the popes. Ano- 
ther cirewinstance was, that great disputes having 
frequently arisen among the clergy, they referred 
the decisiou of them to the bishops of Rome. Some 
of the Greek bishops were weak enough to do so, 
and at last the bishop of Rome claimed the privilege 


‘of exercising his authority over all the Christian 


world, ; 
‘This greatly alarmed those bishops of the Eastern 
ehurch, who sought to maintain the liberties of their 


: Christian people, for they flatly refused to subinit 


to the decrees of the pope, and this laid the founda- 
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tion of a schism between both churches, which has 
continued to this day. Nay, we are assured, that 
their aversion to the church of Rome is such, that 
being extremely ignorant, they will submit to believe 
every thing, let i it. be ever so absurb, so as they are 
not required to submit.to the popes, whom they 
never mention without some terms of reproach. 

In corrupting fie purity of the gospel, the Greeks 
have kept equal pace with the Roman Catholies, 
for although in some things we find: them not so 
gross as the latter, yet in other of their ceremonies 
they are more ridiculous. The Latins have fre- 

queatly insulted the Greeks, by telling them they 
were In a deplorable state, because they would not 
submit to the pope’s supremacy, and the Greeks 
-have retorted the charge, by telling the Roman Ca- 
tholics, that the patriarch of Constantinople i is equal 
13) dignity, and-in authority, to the bishops of Rome. 
However, this is nothing more: than what commonly 
- happens in all religious controversies, were ungovern- 
able passion gets the better of reason, and men be- 
come enemies to each other merely for a difference 
in sentiment, arising from a wrong conception of 
words. , ; 

-Jn our account of the ancient heresies and here- 
tics, we have mentioned what notions many of theni 
had of the Trinity, and some of these were most un- 
worthy indeed. We have taken notice that the Ro- 
man Catholics, even in the midst of all their corrup- 
tion, never denied the divinity of Christ or the Holy 
Ghost, but always allowed that there was a Trinity 
in unity, and that all the three persons were the 
same in substanee, and equal-in power and in glory. 
That this isa mystery cannot be denied; but what 
is not a mystery to circumscribed creatures? Our 
Saviour, when he asserted that he was equal to the 
Father, never taught his disciples to inquire into 
that mystery, but left them to attend to duty, mm be- 
lieving w hat he had commanded, and in working 
out their salvation with fear and trembling. Itis 
very probable, that the Greek church continued long 
to embrace the same sentiments, with respeet to the 
doctrine of the Trimity, as the Roman Catholics had 
done, and -indeed the difference between them de- 
pends more upon metaphysical terms, than on any 
thing- that has.the least connection with truth. In 
all disputes of a religious nature, men ought to be 
extremely cautious, and perhaps it will be found 
that he is the most sincere Christian, who, in meck- 
aess and humihty, declares that he will sit down 
and acknowledge his own ignorance of many things 
hat will be revealed to bim hereafter, rather than 
disturb the peace of socicty. Indeed this will give 
him more comfort, because by giving up his preten- 
sions to knowledge, he does honour to God, to 
ewhom ali mortals onght to look up for wisdom. 

In the middle of the ninth century, the contro- 


.tion was given to pope Adrian ; 
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versy relatmg to the procession of the Holy Ghost, 
which had been started im the sixth century, became 
a point of great importance, on account of the . jea- 
lousy and ambition, which at that time were blend- 
ed with it. Photius, the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
having been advanced to that®ee, in the room of 
Ignatius, whoin he procured to be deposed, was so- 
lemnly excommunicated by pope Nicholas, in a 
council held at Rome, and his ordination declared 
null and void. The Greek emperor resented this 
conduct of the pope, who defended himself with 
great spirit and resolution, and Photius, in his turn, 
convened what he called an C®cumenical council, 

in which he pronounced sentence of excommunica- 
tion and deposition against the pope, and got it sub- 
scribed by twenty-one bishops, and other of the 
elergy, amounting in number to a thousand. This 
occasioned a wide breach between the sees of Rome’ 
and Constantinople. However, the death of the 
emperor Michael, and the deposition of Photius, 
subsequent thereupon, seemed to -have restored 
peace; for the emperor Basil held a council at Con- 
stantinople, in the year 869, in which entire satisfac- 
but the schism was 
ouly smothered and suppressed for a while. The 
Greek church had several complaints against the 
Latin; particularly it was thought a great hardship 
for the Grecks to subscribe to the definition of a 
council, according to the Ronan form prescribed 
by the pope, since it made the ehurch of Constanti- 
nople dependant on that of Rome, and set the pope 
above an cecumenieal council. But, above all, the 
pride and haughtiness of the Roman court gave the 
Grecks a distaste; and, as their deportments seemed 
to insult his imperial majesty, it entirely alienated 
the affections of the emperor Basil. 

‘Towards the middle of the eleventh century, 
Michael Cerularins, patriarch of Constantinople, 
opposed the Latms with respect to their making use 
ot unleavened bread in the euecharist, their cbserva- 
tion of the Sabbath, and fasting on Saturdays, charg- 
ing them with living in communion with the Jews. 
To this pope Leo i replied, and, in his apology 
for the Latins, declaimed very warmly against the 
false doctrines of the Grecks, and interposed, at the 
same time, the authority of his see. He likewise, 
by his legates, excommunicated the patriareh of the 
chureh of Santa Sophia; which gave the last shock 
to the reconciliation, attempted a long time after, 
but to no purpose, for from that time the aversion 
of the Greeks for the Latins, and of the Latins for 
the Greeks, became msuperable; imsomneh that 
they have continued, ever since, separated from each 
other’s communion. 

The Greek church was not formerly so contract- 
ed, as it has been since the emperors of the east have 
lessened and reduced the other patriarchates, in or- 
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der to aggrandize that of Constantinople. The 
Greck clergy retain to this hour, some particular 
marks of distinction, some titles of honour, whereby 
they are respectively dignified and distinguished; in- 
somuch that the patriarch of Constantinople, when 
he writes to the bishops, never fails to insert their 
proper additions, notwithstanding the necessitous 
.condition to which the Turkish government has re- 
duced them. The Greek churches are scarce the 
shadows of what they were in their former flourishing 
state. Caucus, a Venetian nobleman, and arch- 
bishop of Corfou, in his dissertation on the errone- 
ous doctrine of the modern Greeks, dedicated to 
Gregory XILI. has digested their tenets under the 
following heads: 

1, ‘hey re-baptize all such Latins as are admit- 
ted into their communion. @. They do not bap- 
tize their children, till they are three, four, five, 
sl, ten, nay sometimes eighteen years of age. S. 
They exclude confirmation and extreme unction, 
out of the seven sacraments. 4. They deny that 
there is any such place as purgatory, notwithstand- 
ing that they pray for the dead. 5. They do not 
acknowledge the pope’s supremacy, nor that of the 
sec of Rome, 6. ‘They deny, by consequence, 
that the church of Rome is the true Catholic mo- 
ther church: they prefer their own to that of Rome, 
and on Lloly-Thursday, excommunicate the pope, 
and all the Lat prelates, as heretics and schisma- 
tics. 7. They deny that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father and the Son. 8. They refuse to 
worship the host, consecrated by Latin priests with 
unleavened bread, according to the ancient custom 
of the church of Romie, confirmed by the council 
of Florence. They wash likewise the altars, where 
the Latins have said mass, and will not suffer a La- 
tin priest to officiate at their altars, pretending that 
the sacrifice ought to be performed with bread. 9. 
They assert, that the usual form of words, wherein 
the consecrations, according to the Latins, wholly 
consists, is not sufficient to change the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ, without the 
use of some additional prayers aud benedictions of 
the fathers. 10. ‘They insist that the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper onght to be administered in both 
kinds, and even to infants, before they are capable 
of distinguishing this spiritual food from any other; 
because it is a divine institution. For which reason 
they give the sacrament to infants tnmediately after 
baptism. 11. They hold that the laity are under 
an indispensible obligation, by the law of God, to 
receive the communion in both hinds. 12. They 
assert, that no members of the church, when they 
have attained to years of discretion, ought to be 
compelled to receive the communion every Easter, 
but should have free liberty to act according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. 13. ‘They pay 
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no religious homage or veneration to the sacrament 
of the eucharist, cven when celebrated by their 
own priests; and they use no lighted tapers, when 
they administer it to the sick. Moreover, they 
keep it ina little bag or box, without any other 
ccremony than fixing it to the wall, where they 
light up lamps before their images. 14. ‘They are 
of opimon, that such hosts as are consecrated on 
Holy-Phursday, are much more efficacious than 
those consecrated at other times. 15. ‘They main- 
tain, that the sacrament of matrimony is an union 
which may be dissolved. 16. They condemn all 
fourth marriages. 17. They refuse to cclebrate 
festivals of the holy Virgin, the apostles, and the 
other sanits, on the same day with the Latins. 
They reject likewise the use of graven images and 
statues, though they admit of pictures in their 
churches. 18. They insist, that the canon of the 
mass, of the Latin church, is full of errors, and 
ought therefore to be abolished. 19. They deny 
that usury is a mortal sm. 20. They reject the 
order of sub-deacons. 21. They pay no regard to 
any of the general councils, held by the popes, af- 
ter the sixth. @2. They entirely deny auricular 
confession to be a divine precept, and say it is 
only a positive injunction of the church, 23. They 
insist that the confession of the laity ought to be 
free and voluntary; for which reason they are not 
compelled to confess themselves annually, nor are 
they excommunicated for neglect of it. 24. They 
insist, that in confession there is no divine law 
which enjoins the acknowledgement of every indivi- 
dual sin, or a discovery of all the circumstances 
that attend them. 25. They administer the sacra- 
ment to the laity, both in sickness and health, 
though they never applicd themselves to their con- 
fessors; and the reason is, because they are persuad- 
ed, that a lively faith is all the preparation that is 
necessary for the worthy receiving of the Lord’s sup- 
per. 26. They do not observe the vigils before the 
uativity of our Saviour, and the festivals of the virgin 
Mary and the apostles; nor do they fast in ember 
week : They even affect to eat mcat more plentifully 
at those seasous, to testify their contenypt of the La- 
tin customs. They prolibit likewise all fasting on 
Saturdays, that preceding Easter only excepted. 27. 
They abstain from things strangled, and such other 
meats as are forbidden in the Old Testament. 28. 
They deny that simple fornication is a mortal sin. 
29. They insist that it is lawful to deceive an ene- 
my, and that it is no sin to injure and oppress him. 
30. They hold, that it is necessary, in order to sal- 
vation, to make restitution of goods stolen, or fran- 
dulently obtained. 31 Lastly, they hold, that such 
as have been admitted into holy orders, may quit 
them, and become laymen at pleasure; and they 
approve of the marriage of pricsts, provided that 
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they enter into that state before their admission into 
holy orders. 

‘These ure the articles of faith embraced by the 
Greek Christians, and although it may appear plain 
to every intelligent reader, that many of them are 
contrary to the simplicity of the gospel, yet they 
have still some remains of genuine Christianity 
among them. All this, however, has not been suf- 
ficient to reconcile them to the Roman Catholics, 
nor the Roman Catholics to them. 

Father Richer, a Jesuit, speaking of the Greeks, 
tells us, that they make the cross from the right hand 
to the Jeft, whereas the Roman Catholics do it from 
the left to the right. This Jesuit being one day in 
company with a Greek priest, the latter asked him 
why the Roman Catholics made the sign of the cross 
from the left hand to the right? To this question 
the Jesuit answ creda The intention thereof is to 
mtima’e, that by the power of the cross, from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of satan unto God, 
that through the merits and death of Christ, whea 
he comes to judge the world at the last day, and se- 
purate the righteous from the ungodly, we shall be 
called from the left hand to the right, and be admit- 
ted among the number of the saints m glory.” 

Another Greek who happened to be in company, 
and a man of a pleasing disposition, took up the ar- 
gument, and said very smartly, “ You, Sir, have 
free liberty to make the cross irom the left to the 
right, but we think it always best to begin at the 
right, for those who begin at the wrong end, pene- 
rally lay a bad foundation and seldom prosper.’ The 
Jesuit was nettled to the quick for some minutes, 
he knew not what reply to make; but recollecting 
himself, he turned to the Greek and said, “Sir, 
you may make the sign of the cross from the right 
to the left, to denote, that ever since you have de: 
serted from the church of Rome, you have deviated 
from the paths of truth, to walk in darkness and 
error; you have gone astray from virtue to vice, 
aud frous grace to sin; and it is very much to be 
feared, that when we shall appear at the right hand 
of our blessed Saviour, you will staud at ‘his left, 
when he comes in all his glory to judge both the 
quick and the dead.” Such in general are the argu- 
ments made use of both by the Greek and Roman 
priests, when they meet together ; from which we 

may jafer, that in all violent disputes, truth is not 
the sole object i inview. ‘Trifles, and even ridiculous 
rites aid ceremonies, are more regarded than the 
essentutl articles of faith, just in the same manner as 
if two persons were to fall out, because one washes 
his face with the right hand, and the other with the 
left. This arrant superstition has been well ridi- 
culed by Dean Switt, in his travels of Gulliver, 
where he tells us, that two of the nations of the 
Lilliputians went to war, aud cut each others throats 
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about the great dispute that had long subsisted be- 
tween them, couccruing the breaking eges on the 
right end. 

“It is certain, that the Jesuits; in the relations ey 
have given us of their travels into Greece, ofter: 
mention things concerning the Greeks that are not 
true, and this arises from. the antipathy they have 
against them for not submitting to the popes; nor 
are the Greeks one bit behind sith the Ltoman Ca- 
tholics in their malice. As the pope excommuni- 
cates once in the vear, all those who are not of his 
communion, so the Greeks do the same to the Re- 
man Catholics, and probably would do so ta Pro- 
testants, were they acquainted with their tenets, 

In Passion-week, the patriarch of Constantinople, 
dressed in his poutifical robes, goes up to the altar 
of his church, and solemuly curses and excommuni- 
cates all the Roman Catholics in the world. Hay- 
ing pronounced the words used in the ceremony, he 
drives a nail into the floor with a hammer, asa mark 
of his malediction, and then pronounces the sen- 
tence of excomnmnication upon all such as shall 
offer to remove it; nay, if any one should do so, 
the Turks, for the sake of a sinall gratuity, suffer 
thein to fine, imprison, and bastinade the culprit. 

‘They have another ceremony of almost a similar 
nature, performed by the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
who, in diguity, is the next to the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. He sits on a throne before the door of 
the convent of the holy sepulchre, dressed in his 
pontifical habit, and attended by as many of the 
easter bishops as can conveniently come to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony. ‘There mass ts celebrated, 
and after service is over the patriarch tramples seven 
times upon the figure of a city, built upon seven 
hills, which, in all respects, alludes to Rome. On 
the top of the figure ts an -eagle with two heads, 
and all those who attend at the ceremony know, that 
by this is meant the Greeks trampling upon the city 
and church of Rome. 

It is remarkable, that in the articles of their faith, 
we fiud very little concerning heaven, hell, and pur- 
gatory, but this is owing to their not making these 
sentiments so public as is done by the Roman Ca- 
tholics. ‘That they believe in a state of rewards 
and punishments hereafter, cannot be denied; for 
the whole of their system clearly points it out, and 
as they pray for the dead, so one would naturally- 
imagine that they had some notion of what the Ro- 
man Catholics call purgatory. his, however, is 
not the case; for the Roman Catholics beheve, that 
the souls of those who have not committed mortal 
sins, will be delivered from punishment as soon as 
they are purified, and immediately enter ito a state 
of everlasting happiness. This notion was em- 
braced by some of the fathers in the Latin church, 
who lived after the time of Constautine the Great, 
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and it gained ground daily, till it became the source 
of much wealth to the Ifomisli clergy. 

It was altogether different in the Greek chureh; 
for with respect to the state of departed souls, they 
are almost of the sume opinion with the fathers, 
Clirysostom, Bazil, Gregory, Nanzienzen, and many 
others. ‘lo understand this, it will be necessary to 
consider what is related in the New ‘Testament can- 
cerning the state of departed souls; and secondly, 
how far the Greeks at present differ from those sen- 
timents, for the popish doetrine of purgatory has no 
counection with them. 

The notion of a state of future rewards and pn- 
inshinents, 1s not the subject of the present inquiry, 
for it ever was, aud still is, in one sense or othier, 
believed by all the heathen nations in the universe ; 
but as the heathens were, and are, in many things 
ignorant, so they had of old, and still have, gross 
conceptions of capital truths. 

It was reserved for the New Testament dispen- 
sation to clear up this grand pomt, by removing the 
veil of darkness that had long overspread the hnman 
mind, aud under which even some of the Old Tes- 
tament saints luboured. 

It is remarkable, that when our Saviour delivered 
the parable coneerning the rich nan and Lazarus, he 
represented them. both in different places; aud yet 
neither the one nor the other ina fixed state. We 
do not read that he was contradicted by any of his 
hearers, many of whom were his most implacable 
cnemies, which woald certainly have been the case, 
had not the same sentiments been at that time com- 
mon among the Jews. Nav, the apostle Peter 
speaks of it as a received truth, in his first sermon, 
alter the descent of the Hloly Ghost, for he alludes 
to Psalm xvi. where the Psalmist says, “ That God 
would not leave his soul in hell, nor suffer his holy 
one to see corruption.” 

By hell in this place is not meant a place of ma- 
terial punishment, but the general state of departed 
souls, some longing for the resurrection to everlast- 
ing life, and others in fear of everlasting punish- 
ment. This is clearly explained and illustrated by 
our Saviour, when he represents the rich man and 
dazarus, as in two different places, and a great 
gulph ‘tixed between them. All the primitive fathers 
who lived before the reign of the emperor Constan- 
tine, believed the same scutiments, acknowledging 
that the parable of the rich man znd Lazarus was, 
in all respects, consistent with what we have here 
advanced. 

The Greeks believe that there are twosorts of 
souls that descend into hell, first, those who dying 
in a state of impenuitence, are al once plunged ‘nto 
eternal misery; the second are such as remain in 
hell without teeling any pain, and they believe that 
these continue iu bell for a certain time, Jonging for 
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heaven. ‘This 1s the reason why the Greeks pray 
for the dead, not that they may be delivered froin 
pam, but that their happiness may be made com- 
plete. That this is the real state of the case, will 
appear from a perusal of the following short pravei 
used by them: “ Grant, O Lord, that ‘his soul miny 
be at rest i those mansions of light ; give him cou- 
solation, and restore him from sorrow of all sorts, 
and make hin everlastingly in the full enjoyment of 
them.” All their punishment according to their 
tenets, consists in beimg banished for some time froin 
the presence of God, but not in being consigned 
over to torments. 

They are of opinion, that the soul cannot of her- 
self procure any consolation after death, and that 
she has no other refuge, but im the prayers of the 
faithful; but they deny that their patriarchs, or their 
bishops, can do any tlung by their public or private 
ucts, to grant the soul its request. However, al- 
though the above may be considered as the general 
opinion, vet there are many of the Greeks who hold 
& contrary one, and that is the sameas was believed 
by the Jews of old, and after them by tne primitive 
Christians. That opimion is, that both the righteous 
and wicked will remain confined in an intermediate 
state, till the resurrection day, the righteous longing 
for it with earnest expectation, the wicked in fear of 
its coming too soon. This difference, however, must 
be attended to, as it is in itself absolutely necessary 
to form the distinction -between the Jews and the 
Greeks. 

The Jews believed, that on' the first day of the - 
Messiah’s coming, all the departed souls were to be 
raised from hell, or the state of the:dead; whereas 
the Greeks believe, that Christ has already come in 
the flesh, and that he will come a second time, when . 
an end will be put to all material existence, and that 
the bodies of the deceased will rise fromm the grave, 
and be joined to their souls, in order to receive their 
final doom. The meaning is, that neither the souls 
of the wicked, nor those cf the righteous, will be 
either completely happy or miserable, ull the day of 
the resurrection. It is certain, that ed are many 
persons of the same opinion, in all Protestant coun- 
tries; but in disputed points of that nature, nothing 
is more becoming in a Christian, than to i huinble 
before God, and wait for the event of things, know- 
ing, as he ought, that the judge of all the earth will 
do. every thine that is right, consistent with the na- 
ture of his attributes. 

The nest thing to be considered is, what respect 
do the Greeks pay to the consecrated elements, in 
their celebration of the Lord’s Supper? and this is 
the more necessary to be considered, beeatse a right 
understanding of it will serve to shew, whether i in 
their sentiments they incline more to the Roman 
It is certain, that the 
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Greeks pay more adoration to the consecrated ele- 
ments, than is consistent with the pure simplicity of 
the gospel, which is contrary to our notions as Pro- 
testants; but it is equally certain, that they do not 
carry their adoration so bigh as the Roman Catholics 
have done. 
Gabriel, archbishop of Philadelphia, in a treatise 
written against the Noman Catholics, affirms, that 
there are two sorts of homage or adoration due to 
the sacred symbols of bread and wie. One of 
those is no more than a civil respect and reverence, 
upon their being first blessed before consecration ; 
but the other, which is superior to the former, is an 
adoration of Christ’s body, which the elements re- 
prescut. Now this seems to be totally opposite to 
the popish doctrine of the real presence; for they 
believe that the real body and blood of Christ are 
materially in the wafer, after the ceremony of con- 
secration. -Sir George Wheeler, and English gen- 
tleman of great learning and knowledge, who resided 
many years in the Levant, has given us the following 
account of the Greeks: “The Greeks in general 
{says he) have but an imperfect notion of the eucha- 
rist, for although they pay'some sort of adoration 
to the consecrated elements, yet they do not carry 
their notions so high as the Roman Catholics. The 
bishop of Micona travelled with us to Constanti- 
nople, but 1 could not hold much conversation with 


him, though I had much discourse with one of his 


priests, who could speak Italian. He seemed a 
perfect stranger to the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and although he believed that some change takes 
place in the elements after consecration, yet such 
transformation was to be considered in a mystical 
light only. 

I had some “conference likewise with the archbi- 
shop ef Athens, who assured me, that he believed 
tle change in the elements was only to be taken in 
a mystical sense, without any change in the subject 
itself. I tad likewise sometimes an opportunity of 
conversing on this subject, with the bishop of Salom 
who, finding that 1 was an Englishman, desired to 
know what was the opinion our church held, con- 
cerning the consecrated elements. I gave him all 
the satisfaction I could, namely, that we believed 


them to be symbols, or representations of the body | 


and blood of Christ: and be told me that he was of 
the same opinion, and that they should be only con- 
sidered in that sense.” 

From all this we may draw the following conclu- 
sion, viz. that the Greeks do not believe in the real 
presence of Christ in the saerament, but that they 
pay sone sort of adoration to the elements, though 
not in the manner of Roman Catholics, who actually 
worship them as the real body and blood of Christ, 
the wafer being changed in the act of consecra- 
tion. 
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Of the Discipline of the Greek Church. 


Tue next thing to be consilered after giving an 
account of the doctrines of the Greeks, is to point 
out the manner of their discipline, or, in other 
words, the plan of ecclesiastical policy by which 
their church is governed ; and this ought to be the 
more attended to, because it is well known, that in 
their present state they labour under many hardships, 
and are constantly oppressed by their cruel masters 
the Turks. It is otherwise with those who live 
in Rassia; but vast and extensive as that empire is, 
yet the Greek Christians are few in comparison 
with those who reside about the Levant, in the 
Lesser Asia, aud throughout all Syria, besides many 
other parts of Asia. 

In their discipline, they do not strictly adhere to 
the positive injunctions laid down im their canons, 
‘As for instance, they are no svay scrupulous about 
the age when priests should be ordained, nor do they 
attend to the interval of time between the ordination 
of one class or another, but sometimes ordain all at 
once to the different offices, “he election of their 
patriarch is not always canonical: for he who pays 
the grand seiguior the largest sum of money, is sure 
to be the successful candidate. Were the Greeks to 
refuse eleeting him after he has been nominated by 
the grand seignior, or even by the grand vizier, they 
would stand a fair chance of being massacred, and 
their children sold for slaves. 

The Greeks, in their natural tempers, are a vain, 
proud, ambitious set of people; for although they 
labour under mueh oppression, yet they still keep up 
their spirits ; and it is owing to this that many of the 
priests enter into eabals to obtam the dignity of 
patriarch. One would naturally imagine, that this 
would take off all that influence which their minis- 
tration ought to have npon the manners and con- 
sciences of the people; but then it must be remem- 
bered, that the latter are so ignorant, that they never 
look into those things, and if they were to do so, 
they would obtain no manner of redress. 

Besides the money the new elected patriarch pays 
to the grand seignior, they are likewise obliged to 
buy the votes of all those bishops by whom they are 
elected, so that in one single election, there are two 
acts of simony committed. On the otber hand, the 
patriarch knows very well how to reimburse him- 
self, when his turn comes to constitute a bishop; 
the bishops again take the advantage of the priests, 
of whow they demand exorbitant fees for their ad- 
mission into orders; and, at last, the whole weight 
falls upon the people; for they must pay extrava- 
gantly dear for the privilege of the sacraments, 
which is the reason they seldom -partake of them. 
Strange! that people ina state of the severest op- 
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pression, should iu this manuer oppress each: other; 
and yet the fact cant be deme. The Turks, 
among whons they live, are no strangers to this part 
of the conduct of the Greeks, aud they often up- 
braid them with it, calling them usurers, Christian 
dogs, aud sich other names; and possibly it is ow- 
ing to this part of their conduct that they never 
make any converts, but continue just as they were 
above sts hundred years ago. 

‘The patriarch of Constantinople, in consequence 
of bis having purchased his dignity from the grand 
seignior, assumes, ike the pope, the title of univer- 
sal bishop; and as he procures his place by siinony, 
so he mukes a simonical use of it. The patria:chs 
aud bishops are always single men, but the priests 
are niuried before ordination; and this custom, 
which is general all aver the Levant, is very aneient. 
"LPhis, however, is not an apostolical injunetion, but 
an invention of their own; for, according to it, 10 
man can be 2 bishop, or a patriarch, unless he is a 
widower. For shouid a priest happen to marry a 
second wife, (and he must be married before he is 
ordained) he must no longer officiate. .A clergyman 
who marries after ordination, is considered as a lay- 
man, aud consequently if he is poor, obliged to 
follow some secular employment. 

The Greek clergy in the Levaut are so miserably 
poor, that they are obliged to sell their doctrine and 
sacraments in order to procure a subsistence, and it 
is ofteu no Letter than a wretched oue. There is no 
one therefore can procure absolution, be admitted to 
a confession, have his children baptized, be married 
or divurced, or obtain an excomumuication against 
his adversary, or the communion in time of sickness, 
without paviig some money. The priests make 
the best market they can, and fix a price on their 
spiritual commodities, in proportion to the abilities 
and devotion of the people. Nav, they are so rigid 
and avaricious with their people, that they will scarce 
part with a drop of ,holy water without being paid 
for it before hand. 

As those who have fixed parishes from which 
they must not depart, they would absolutely starve, 
was it not for the benevclence of the people; but 
we may here add, what Mr. Sandys and Mr. Thom- 
son say, “2Iany of the Greek priests cultivate 
sinall gardens, which procure them some part of a 
subsistence.” The Turks oblige every parish to 
maintain its own priest, lest he should become bur- 
thensome to the state, and this must be paid either 
in money or in the fruits of the earth. Each dio- 
cese is hkewise taxed for the support of the bishop ; 
and as the collectors purchase thetr places from the 
‘Purks, so they generally ntake the people pay more 
than they ought. s\s for the charity of the people, 


at cannot be very fervent, when we consider what | servile employments. 
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hardships they suffer, and how cruelly they are op- 
pressed by the Turks. ‘ 

The monastic life is held in great veneration 
among the Greeks; but the reeluses are poor monks 
indeed. Many of them pretend that they never eat 
flesh, which ts not at all improbable, because they 
eannot procure it; for they are not restrained from 
it by any particulur vow. Many of them allow 
themselves only four hours sleep in the twenty-four, 
and some only two. ‘They attend divine service 
three times im the day, and stitch as do not love 
reading and study, spend their time in dressing their 
gardens, and small pieces of ground adjoming to 
the convents. Many of then: work at diferent 
trades, such as muking shoes, clothes, and knittig 
of stockings, so that few of them are idle; and in 
this, from motives of neccssity rather than choice, 
they imitate, i some measure, the hermits in the 
prinitive thes, ae 

Although there are monks of diferent orders 
among the Creeks, yet all of them owe their origin 
to Basil, who first instituted the monastic life among 
them. Al the monks in general, look upon him 
as their founder and common father, and esteem it 
a crime of the most enormous nature, to deviate in 
the least from his rules, In some parts of Greece, 
we meet with very beautiful convents as well as 
churches ; but the generality of them are extremely 
mean; and notwithstanding their pretensions to be 
all followers of St. Basil, yet there are many of 
them who differ from each other, so that it is uot 
an easy matter to find out who are in the right. 

There is one order among them composed of per- 
sons of great distinction and worth, who pretend to 
live more piously than the others, and these are ealled 
angelical, "Fhey are very numerous, and most of 
them live at their own expense. ‘The next order to 
this, are called those of the lesser habit, and are 
much inferior to those already mentioned, nor do 
they pretend to lead such sanctified lives.  Be- 
fore they take np the habit, they agree to live ac- 
cording as their own diseretion shall dictate, and 
as they give a small sum according to their abilities 
to the convent, they are served with what provi- 
sions they chuse, so as it shall not exceed what they 
have given. If they are in possession of any thing 
when they die, and leave no will, it is given to the 
convent, but if otherwise, they dispose of it toa 
young novice, whom they eall pupil. There are 
some monks, however, amongst this order, who 
are so exeeeding poor, misemble and indigent, that 
they are incapable of purchasing the least spot or 
parcel of ground for their own private use, and are 
obliged to spend their whole time in the service of 
the convent, and submit to the meanest and most 
In consequence of which, 
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the convent supplies them with all convenient neces- 
saries, and if they have any time to spare, after 
their work is over, they spend it m prayer and other 
acts of devotion. 

‘There is a third order of these monks, distin- 
guished by the name of Anchorets, and although 
they chuse not to work, or go through the other 
necessary dutics of the convent, they are still very 
desirous of spending their time in solitude and retire- 
ment. For this reason, each of them purchases a 
cell cr hut without the convent, with about half an 
acre of ground adjoming to it, which he cultivates 
in order to procure a subsistence. On Sundays and 
holy-days they attend divme service in the church 
of the convent, and when devotions are over, they 
return to their cells, - and spend their time m pursuit 
of their necessary avocations, without being bound 
down by any rules whatever. There are some of 
these Anchorets, however, who withdraw them- 
selves from their convents; but for this they must 
have leave from the abbot or superior. ‘This they 
generally do, in order to give themselves up more 
closely to prayer, meditation, and the contemplation 
of divine things. 

In such cases the convent sends then, once at 
Jeast, and sometimes twiee ina month, a stated al- 
lowance of provisions, but there are others, who 
though they retire from their convents with the 
consent of the abbot, yet they sull continue to cul- 
tivate a small piece of grousd in the same manner 
‘as they did before. Some live on figs, cherries, 
apples, and other fruits; while'a third sort procure 
a subsistence, by transcribing books and manu- 
scripts. 

Besides these monks, ihere are hkewise nuns who 
form themselves into communities, are coufined to 
convents, and live according to the order of St. 
Basil. They are no way inferior to the monks with 
respect to their abstemious course of life, their pe- 
nances, fasts, prayers, and other acts of devotion. 
They make choice of one of the most ancient sis- 
ters, who is conspicuous for her exemplary life and 
conversaticn, to be their principal or lady abbess. 
The same duties are incumbent on these superiors, 
with respect to the nuns, as are required and ex- 
pected from the abbots m relation to the monks.— 
But still these nuns are under the government of an 
abbot, who takes care to send them, from time to 
time, some old monks to be their fathers’ confessors, 
and to administer the sacraments to them in their 
proper seasons. One of these coufessors resides 
near the convent, to be always ready at hand to 
assist them: on any emergent occasion. He like- 
wise ssys mass to them, and regulates all their de- 
votions, 

‘Lhere are many of these nuns in Greece, and in 
general they wear the same habit, which is black 
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with a woollen gown of the same colour, the sleeves 
of which cover their arms down to the fingers ends. 
The.r heads are all shaved close; each of ‘them has 
a separate apartment, with a commodious roum both 
above and below. Such as are in affluent circum- 
stances, are allowed to keep a servant; nay, some- 
times they entertain young ladies in their society, 
and train them up in the practice of piety. When 
the hours of devotion are over, they spend the re- 
mainder of the day in teaching all sorts of needle- 
work as ave consistent with the fashions and dresses 
of the country. ‘The Turks often come to these 
convents, m order to purchase girdles from the mns, 
but they never attempt to commit any indeceneies ; 
for however arbitrary the Turkish government may 
appear to those who are not acquainted with it, yet 
this much is certam, that they content themselves 
with receiving the connnon tribute from the Greeks, 
without giving them any farther (rouble. 

The fasts observed by the Greeks are very differ- 
ent from those of the Latins; for the latter are fes- 
tivals, when compared with those of the former.— 
The Greeks not only abstain from eating the flesh of 
animals and their produce, such as butter and cheese, 
but they eat no manner of fish, and content them- 
selves with fruits and herbs, to which they put a 
small quantity of oil, and they allow themselves only 
one glass of wine during the whole day. The monks 
are sll more rigorous than the laity, for they 
never so much as taste one drop of wie or oil, ex- 
cept on Saturdays and Sundays. The Muscovites, 
however, or Russians, as they have neither wine nor 
oil, are indulged to eat fish. 

As for their Lents, ihe Greeks censure the Latins 
for fasting on Saturdays, because that Sunday as 
well as Saturday is a festival; and this they prove 
from the practice of the primitive church, which is 
certainly trne, for the primitive Christians never 
did fast on Saturdays. 

But we have a still: more explicit account of the 
facts observed by the Greek monks, in the writings 
of several of those eminent travellers who have 
lately visited the Levant. They are obliged to fast 
three days every week, namely, on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays. On which days they go to 
private prayers about two in the afternoon, and then 
they receive a small refreshment, which principally 
consists ina few beans with a fittle broth, without 
either oil or butter, only a few roots are mixed with 
the broth, and to the whole is added a small quan- 
tity of vinegar, In the evening they return to 
prayers again, and when service is over, they seat 
themselves in the church, and distribute to each 
mouk a slice of bread, and a glass of water.’ This 
induls nee, however, is only shewn to the jumor 
monks, for tlhe senior ones have no share in the dis- 
tribution. After a short interval they return to their 
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devotions, which generally last an hour, and as they 
go outot the church, they pass m review before 
their superior, or abbot, who stands at the door.— 
Each as he passes asks his blessing, aud the abbot 
says, “ God be propitious to thee my son.” "The 
benediction being given, each walks homie to his own 
ecll, but none of them dare speak as he goes along, 
that being in all respects contrary to their orders. 

This exercise is succeeded by a very short re- 
pose, for about miduight they get up and attend 
pulsuc prayers, which are seldom over before day- 
break, at which time every one retires to his private 
avocations till noon, when he is again obhged to 
attend church, Returning from church to the hall 
of the consent, they have a dinner of herbs with a 
litde bread served up, and cach of the monks im- 
plores the abbot’s blessing, who stands at the upper 
end of the table. If any one of the monks has lain 
too long in bed, he is obliged, by way of penance, 
to go to the lower end of the table, and repeat the 
following words : “ Ilave compassion, O Lord, on 
thy unworthy servant and people, according to thy 
infinite goodness and mercy.” Then the penitent 
prostrates himself on the ground, imploring forgive- 
ness in that Inunble posture, and crying out, 76) ‘holy 
fathers, pray for me who am a sinful slugeard.”— 
W hereupon the mouks reply, “ God forgive: you, my 
brother.” 

After this, they all depart except the poor peni- 
tent, who is obliged to remain there, some time 
longer, and none are exempted from this penance, 
from the highest to the Iowest. Idleness is a vice 
against which they are obliged to gnard themselves, 
for it is in consequence of their industry that they 
are able to pay the tribute to the Turks. Most of 
their ceremonies are founded on oral traditions, 
which they believe have becn conveyed down to them 
from the primitive ages of Christianity. They have 
no opportunity of inquiring whether they are true 
or false, for it is sufticient for them that they are 
Pa omicdeed by the priests, and held in esteem by 
the common people. To this may be added, that if 
ignorance reigns among the people, it is but little 
better with the priests, among whom are seldom any 
to be found, who have read more than their common 
breviaries ; and it is well known they may, by con- 
stant practice, read these over without uiderstand- 
ing them. 

"The Greek church, in the sixth century, acknow- 
ledged five distinct patriarchs, viz. that of Nome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jernsalem. 
—But besides the above-mentioned patriarchs, the 

tussians have jomed a sith, whose Jurisdiction ex- 
tends over all that vast empire. He is supreme 
judge in all ecclesiastical affairs, and has an unlimited 
power to direct the clergy in the nature and dis- 
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charge of their duty. But still the patriarch of 
Constantinople i is vencrally considered as the head 
of the Greek chureh throughout every part of the 
world. But here it is necessary to observe, that 
neitber the patriarch of Constantinople, nor any of 
the bishops under him, can exercise their authority 
without permission from the grand scignior, so that 
in this sense, even a Mahometan emperor becomes 
the head of the Greek church. 

Sir Paul Ricaut, who visited the Levant, and 
wrote the history of the Turks about one hundred 
years ago, says, that the patriarchs of Constautinople 
used to pay no more than ten thousand crowns when 
they were first installed, but in his time it had arisen 
to twenty-five thousand, and now it is not less than 
fifty thousand. Besides this duty, which is very 
burtheisome, the collectors often exact great fees 
from them ; so that the patriarch, although he grati- 
fies his ambition, by accepting of an empty ‘title, 
yet he is for the most part incumbered with debts, 
which leads him to very unjustifiable means in order 
to pay them. If he once proves deficient in his 
payments, he is immediately deposed, and it is owing 
to such causes as these, ‘that there are so many 
revolutions, and such uncertainty, in the Greek 
church. 

The patriarch has under him above one hundred 
and fifty archbishops and bishops, each of whom 
pays a fee at his ordination, otherwise he cannot be 
admitted ; and when a priest dies without issue, the 
patriarch seizes the whole of his estate, whether real 
or personal. In this part of his conduct he receives 
all manner of encouragement from the Turks, who 
are willing that the Greeks should be kept as much 
under as possible. It is certain, that the etnperor of 
Russia sends an annual present to the patriarch of 
Constantinople, and this is done in consequence of 
a traditional prophesy, that the Russians are one day 
to deliver the Greeks from the slavery they now 
labour under. 

3efore the Turks made themselves masters of 
Constantinople, all those who attended the patriarch 
were monks, nor was any secular person adinitted 
into office ; but at present they are all seculars, four 
only excepted. At the right hand of the patnarch 
stands his high steward, whose peculiar province it 
is to collect the revenues, and discharge all such 
debts as have been contracted, whether im purchasing 
the place, or in consequence of any tavour granted 
since the election. Lle gives in an account tivice in 
the year, and assists at the patriarchal tribunal, when- 
ever that court sits. When a bishop dies, he super- 
intends the affairs of the diocese, and m the uame of 
his master has the first vote at the next election. 

Neat tohim is the high master of the chapel, 


who assists the patriarch in the discharge of all those 
i) 
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ceremonies and duties which are enjoined by the 
canons of the church, and who is to examine all the 
candidates for the muiistry. ‘ 

The high treasurer is next in order, and it is his 
business to take care of the sacred vessels, and pon- 
tifical ornaments belonging to the church. 
an office near the door of the vestry, where they ate 
deposited, and not only delivers out the proper ha- 
bihments to the officiating prelate, but likewise takes 
care that all things are regularly placed upon the 
altar. When a bishop dies, he has the rents of his 
bishopric committed to his care by the high steward, 
and these he keeps till the patriarch gives orders in 
what manner they are to be disposed of, which is 
generally for his own use. 

The grand official takes care of every thing relat- 
ing to benefices, and the impediments which obstruct 
marriages, and he introduces all such priests as come 
to receive the sacrament on solemn festivals. He is 
keeper of all the charters and records, and when the 
patriarch officiates at consecrations, whether of bi- 
shops or priests, he stands by his side. Next to him 
js the high or grand chancellor, and he has the cus- 
tody of the patriarch’s signet, with which ‘he seals 
all his letters. ‘The grand referendary dispatches all 
the patriarch’s orders, acts as’his deputy to persons 
of distinction, and is one of the ecclesiastical judges. 
Tn the time of the Greek emperors, he was distin- 
guished by the people of Palatine, but that is no 
Jonger in use. 

The grand prothonoiary sits divectly opposite the 
patriarch, to transcribe and deliver out all his briefs, 
‘mandaimuses, orders, and decrees. It is his province 
likewise, twice every week, to examine all the profes- 
-sors of the civil law, and under his inspection are all 
-contracts of marriages, and last wills and testamenis. 
He attends the patriarch in the sanctuary, and brings 
him water to wash his hands after divine service. 
These are his highest officers, who still maintain 
their original digmty, and when he is visited by 
-bishops from Russia, or any where else, where the 
Greek religion is professed, they stand at his right 
hand, poyting out by that ceremony, that they are 
superior to the visitors. 

Next to.these are a Jower sort of officers, not un- 
like some of those we meet with m the churches of 
Roman Catholics. 

The first of these is the incense-bearer, who, be- 
sides discharging the duty implied in his title, covers 
athe consecrated vessels, and other sacred utensils, 
with a veil, during the time the choir is singing the 
anthem to the sacred Trinity, and he assists the bi- 
shops or priests, who says mass, to put on their 
robes. ‘The next officer to bim is employed in 
writing down the votes of bishops on elections, or 
when avy councils are held, and receiving petitions 
and remonstrances. ‘Lhis officer is called the advo- 
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cate, and holds on certain days, a court in the 
church porch, and decides in smaller matters relat- 
ing to ecclesiastical affairs. Under him is an officer, 
who takes care of the rituals, and in the absence of 
the bishop he can consecrate a new church, ordain 
readers, and such inferior officers as do not adminis- 
ter the sacraments. During divine-service, all these 
oflicers sit on the right hand of the bishop’s throne, 
bat in the ecclesiastical conrt, each has a seat ac- 
cording tothe nature of hts oflice. 

On the left hand ef the patriarch, sit several other 
officers, particularly the high priest, the visitor, the 
preiect of churches, the sccular judges, two deans 
the chanier, the grand arch-deacon, and the deacons. 
The. prefect has the care of the sacred oil, aud he 
erects the cross upon the spot of ground marked out 
for anew church, when the patriarch cannot per- 
form the ceremony himself. here is an officer or 
deputy, under the arch-deacon, to assemble the cler- 
vy together, and he has a deputy, who begins sing- 
ing in the choir, ‘Che same deputy introduces 
strangers into the presence of the patriarch, and 
clears the way to and from his audieuce. le may 
properly be stiled the mastcr of the ceremonies, for 
most of his business comes under such a character. 

The other officers on the patriarch’s left hand, are 
the catechist, who instructs adult persons for the 
sacrament of baptism, and these are commonly such 
as have renounced heresy, and desire to be admitted 
into the church. This officer has an apartment ad- 
joining to the church, where his discipfes come to 
receive justrnctions; but 1f any of them should bap- 
per to admit a Turk to the sacrament of baptism, it 
would be'attended with very serious consequences, 
for iu such cases, both the catechist and the cateclin- 
men would be impaled alive. ‘This is stich a dread- 
ful punishment, that we shall here describe it to the’ 
reader. ; 

Near the out parts of the city, at the common 
place of execution, a gibbet is erected in the form 
of a cross, and the person condemned by the cadi, 
or judge, is brought out and stripped naked. A 
small piece of wood, almost in the shape of a lance, 
is thrust in at his fundament, till the other end 
comes out at his shoulder, and in this manner he is 
hung up on the gibbet, and left to expire. When 
Mr. Thompson was at Smyrna, he saw a man suffer 
in this manner for changing bis religion, and he 
continued in tortures upwards of six hours, before 
he expired, but the catechist who had converted hin 
made his escape. 

Besides the catechist, there is another under him, 
who is called ¢he provident, and gocs from place 
to place ito instruct such persons im the country as 
tlesire :to ‘be ‘baptized ; and it is necessary to observe, 
that they may make converts of heathens, Jews, Ro- 


amen Catholics, or Protestants, but they must not 
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meddle with Mahometans. There is also auother 


oflicer, Whose business it is to carry the pastoral stalF 


before the bishop; besides several door-keepers: 
but these officers are not tixed, it being in the power 
of every new bishop to change them as often as he 
pleases. Lesides these, there is another officer not 
yet mentioned, who attends the patriarch, aud is his 
confessor. fle has apartments in the house of the 
patriarch, and, properly speaking, he is both his 
temporal aud spiritual director, there being nothing 
of importance undertaken without consulting him, 
nor any thing concluded, unless he gives his cousent 
aud approbation. 

‘The Greeks have their synods, but these are not 
properly of a fixed nature. Every bishop may cou- 
veuc a syifod of the elergy within his diocese, and 
so may an archbishop within his province ; but littte 
of any importance is transacted in them. Whether 
these synods are convened by bishops or archbishops, 
yet before they issue out their orders for the clergy 


to attend, they are obliged to obtain the cousent of 


the governor of the province, to whom they pay a 
certain fee. Lt is much more .so with the patriarch 
of Constantinople, who dares not call a synod tll 
he has obtained permission from the grand seigmer, 
for which he pays a considerable sum to the grand 
vizier. 

From what we have said concerning the discipline 
in the Greek church, and the splendid titles bestowed 
upon those who attend the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, some muy imagine that this pontiff is held 
in the same rank as the popes at Rome. The case, 
however, is quite otherwise; for the pope is rather 
a temporal prince than a spiritual bishop, and we 
have an instance so late as the year 1748, of Bene- 
dict NIV. pope of Rome, and one of the greatest 
canoiists that ever lived, sending an ambassador to 
the treaty held at Aix-la-Chapelle, inorder to insist 
that he should be secured in the peaceable posses- 
ston of lus dominions. Nay, in former times, this 
was common with the popes, aud on different occa- 
sions they became mediators between contending 
princes, of which many instances might be given. 

At Constantinople, the patriarch is such a poor 
dependent creature, that no motives that we can form 
any notion of, would induce him to court the enjoy- 
ment, or rather the fatigues of the office, except prin- 
ciple or ambition. That his motives do not tlow 
from a principle of doiug good, must a appear evident 
tu every one who has heurd| fon he acquires the title. 
‘The means made use of are a scandal even to a 
heathen country, but much more so to those who 
assuine the suered narhe of Christian. fle enters 
upon it by a simonical bargain; he rewards his op- 
pressors with what emoluments, or rather what fees 
of auillegal nature he can extert from his suffragans, 
aud by so doing lays a foundation for a continual 
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succession of hypocrisy, perjury, and every thing 
that ean dishonour religion, and disgrace-man. But 
we must look for it in ambition, that principle im- 
planted iu every human breast, and always beneticial 
to oursclyes and to others, when exerted in a proper 
manner. But there are two sorts of ambition, one 

«which Jeads us in the road, and conduets us to the 
temple of fame; there is another, which renders us 
despicable even in the eyes of the meanest of oar 
fellow-creatures. 

An honest ambition stimulates a man to act in 
such a manner as to leave a good name behind, and 
if he should even miss that, us muny have done, he 
will still enjoy a good conscience. When Sir Tho- 
mas More was lord ugh chancellor of England, his 
sons, whom he had put into places, complained one 
day to their father, that by his ety to the suitors in 
Chaneery, they could not make so much m_ their 
offices, as those who went before them; “1 will do 
justice (said he) to every mean for your sake, aud 
P will leave you a blessing.” [iere was an instance 
of untainted moral ambition, and it is from such 
sentiments that many great and good meu have 
learned to be useful to their fellow creatures. Sur 
Thomas More, although a Christian, and a zealous 

Noman Catholic, for which he lost his life, spoke 
here as a moral philosopher, as an npright judge, 
and as an honest man; but let us carry the idea ito 
Christianity. 

When Ignatius, the aged bishop of Antioch, in 
the reign of the emperor Trajan, was told that he 
was to be devoured by wild beasts, he exultingly re- 
plied, “That is my highest honour, for then 1 shall 
be grinded by their teeth, so as to be bread for my 
Divine Lord and Redeemer.” But the second sort 
of ambition is, that which is mean, selfish, and 
grovelling. Sueh are those wretches who sell honour 
and conscience, not for a temporary emolument, 
but merely for an empty name. Mr. Kuowles, in 
his history of the Turks, tells us of a nch tradesman 
at Constantmople, who gave all his fortune for leave 
to wear the imperial crown one hour, and thus, says 
the historian, in one hour, he became a concert 


| emperor and a real beggar. 


This ease, in every respect, applies to those men 
who aspire at being patriarchs of Constantinople.— 
They are mean cnough to solicit the terest of the 
clerks in office, and these being well paid, intereede 
with the grand vizier, who obtains permission en 
the grand selgniors and the patriarch, in order 
reimburse himself of the expenses he has paid, ae 3 
the bishops under his care, and they, in their turn, 
are permitted to oppress the people. It often hap- 
pens, that all the patriarch can procure does not 
answer the demand of the grand vizicr, who is for 
the most part implacable, and wall shew him no 
mercy. Ife is ordered into banishment, and another 
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is appointed in his room; so that it oftea happens 
that there are three or four deposed patriarchs at a 
time. Strange, that the desire of an empty name 
should lead men on to such unaccountable extrava- 
gancies, but such is the state of human nature; and 
19 looking over history, we shall find, that some 
men in all ages and nations, have been tainted with 
this mean sordid principle. 


Of the Worship in the Greek Church. 


When the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost 
ceased, the rulers of the church supplied this want 
by proper forms of their own composition, accord- 
mg to Christian prudence and diseretion. "Lhis 
seems to have been the true original of liturgies, or 
stated forms of divine service. 

Livery bishop, in the first ages, was at liberty to 
order the form of divine service in his own church ; 
and, accordingly, each particular church or diocese, 
had its proper liturgy. This privilege the bishops 
retained for several ages; but in after times, they 
agreed by consent to conform their liturgy to the 
model of the metropolitical church to which they 
belonged. And then it was enacted into a law by 
several councils, that the same order and uniformity 
should be observed in all churches. The rudiments 
of this diseipline were first- laid in the French 
churches ; but soon after, the same rule was con- 
certed and agreed upon in the Spanish churches. In 
length of time, when the Roman empire began to 
he divided into ditierent kingdoms, then came in the 
use of national liturgies, or sueh whose use was 
commensurate to the bounds and limits of their re- 
spective nations and hingdoms. 

None of the ancient liturgies are now remaining, 
as they were at first composed for the use of parti- 
cular churches, and several reasons may be assigned 
for this. 1. Phey being designed only for the use of 
particular churches, there was no great reason to be 
very solicitous, either to communicate the knowledge 
vf them to other churches, or to preserve them en- 
tire to posterity. @. [t is not improbable, as a 
learned Freneb writer has observed, that the ancient 
liturgies were for sume ages only certain forms of 
worship Committed to memory, and known by prac- 
tice rather than by writing. This seems the more 
probable, because, in the perseeution under Dio- 
clesian, when strict search was made after every 
thing belonging to the church, we never read of any 
ritual books, or books of divine service, discovered 
among them. ‘This is an argument that they did 
not so generally draw up their liturgies, or forms of 
worship, in books and writings, as in after ages: 
which is the reason why none of those ancient litur- 
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gies are come to our hands perfect and entire, but 
only in scattered fragments, as the fathers had oeca- 
sion to mention them incidentally in their writings. 
3. The last reason is, the interpolations aud additions 
made to the ancient liturgies in after ages. For, 
though these ancient liturgies which go uuder the 
name of St. Chrysostom and St. Basil, might origin- 
ally have something of their composition in them, 
yet so many additions and alterations have been 
made in them by the Greek church m following 
ages, that it is not easy to discern what are the ge- 
nuine compositions of the firstauthors. But, though 
none of the ancient liturgics are come down to us 
perfect aud entire, yet there are several fragments 
and seattered remains of them in the genuine writings 
of the fathers; to which may be added, such forms 
as we find in the ancient book called The Apostoli- 
eal Constitutions. ‘his, though perhaps not so old 
as the title imports, nor of so venerable authority as 
Mr. Whiston contended for, who will have it to be 
truly diabolical, is allowed however to be a good 
collection of the liturgies and rituals of the church, 
in the fourth and fifth eenturies. 

The Greeks have several liturgies for particular 
holy days, but the one generally used is that com- 
inouly known by the name of St. Chrysostom’s; and 
although this book be of considerable antiquity, yet 
it was not written by that father, but by some other 
person since his time. St. Chrysostom lived mn thes 
latter end of the fourth, and beginning of the fitth 
century, for he was ordained bishop of Constanti- 
nople 1395, and deposed and banished for opposing 
Arianism 1405. In his time some forms of prayer 
were used, but these were few, plain, and easy; and 
of these we have some specimens in the works of 
this celebrated father, quite different from those 
which bear his name in the Greek liturgy. 

During their prayers in public, the Greeks for the 
most part stand uncovered, with their faced towards 
the east, but they may lean, or even sit down, if it 
is more convenient for them. ‘The laity sit while 
the priest reads his exhortation to them, for preach- 
ing is so far abolished among them, that ‘Tournefort 
assures us, that there is scarce a pulpit to be seen: 
and when it happens that a priest attempts to preach, 
he makes a very aukward figure. his discourse 
consists of a tedions train of empty words, without 
the least order or coherence, and which the teacher 
knows just as little of as the people. 

As soon as the people get into their pews, they 
uneover their heads, and make the sign of the cross, 
by joining the three first fingers of their right hand ; 
by which is implied, that there are three persons in 
the sacred godhead, and then they draw them down 
from their foreheads below their breasts, and then 
from the right shoulder; by all which is meant, 
that the three persons in the godhead reside in hea- 
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ven; when brousht to the breast, Christ’s incarna- 
tion, crucifixion, burial, and deseent into hell; 
when laid on the right shoulder, they denote that 
Christ is risen, and sits at the nght hand of God. 
As the wicked are said to be placed at the left hand 
of Christ, and as in all cases, the right hand ts ree- 
koned more uoble than the left, so the Greeks, who 
are very superstitious, prefer this way of making the 
cross to that used by the Roman Catholies. But 
there are many other mysteries supposed to be held 
forth by these ccremonies; for in all churches where 
primitive sunplicity t pararsalenon neglected, allego- 
ries, drawn from visible representation, are placed 
in its room. 

When the Greeks celebrate mass, the priest en- 
ters the church, attended by a deacon, and they 
bow tothe east, and make three profound bows 
before the images of our Saviour and the blessed 
Virgin, which are accompanied with a short prayer, 
and after that, three more low bows to the east.— 
‘The deacon then advances and dresses the priest in 
the outward robe. or stole, after which he puts on 
hisown. ‘The whole of this ceremony is condneted 
with the repetition of several short prayers, both 
by the priest and the deacon, while the people are 
at their devotions in private. ‘The pricst then walks 
from one end of the altar to the other, touches all 
the sacred vessels, marks them with the sign of the 
cross, and repeats several prayers iw concert with the 
deacon. 

These ceremonies being performed, the priest, 
with the deacon, goes to the Icft side of the altar, 
where they wash their hands, as a token of their 
being cleansed from all filthmess of the flesh and 
spirit, and while they are washing, they repeat a 
prayer in their own language. The priest then be- 
gins to make the necessary preparations for celebrat- 
ing mass, and the deacon brings the bread, wine, 
and chalice, out of a closet, and places them on a 
table betore the middle of the altar, then both of 
them make three profound bows before them. [av- 
ing blessed the bread, he takes itn his left hand, 
and a knife in his right, and makes a cross on it, 
saying three times successively, * {In remembrance 
of Jesus Christ, our Lord, our God, and our Re- 
deemer.’ In the conclusion of these words, he en- 
ters the knife into a mark on the right side of the 
bread, and ents it cross-ways, repeating the follow- 
ing words: “He was led as a sheep to the slangh- 
ter,” and when the kmte is entered into the mark, 
he adds, “ Aud as the lamb before lis shearer was 
dumb.” When he euts the upper part of the mark, 
he says, “His judgment was made manifest in his 
humility.” And on cutting the lower part, he con- 
tinues: “And who shall declare his generation!” 
Atevery distinct act of the priest, the deacon says, 
“ Let us pray to the Lord,” and taking the lap of 
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his stole in his right hand, be addresses himself thus 
to the pniest: “ “Elevate uty Juord.” "The priest 
then cuts the bread a second time, saving, “ He 
was elevated for us.” ‘hen he puts the bread into 
the paten, and when the deacon says to him, “ Of- 
fer the sacrifice, my Lord,” he offers it cross-ways, 
iu Mnitation of the sacrifice of our blessed Lord upon 
the cross, and says, “J here offer up for the spiri- 
tual benefit and salvation of mankind, the lamb of 
God which takes away the sims of the world.” In 
like manner, when the deacon says, “ Pierce it,’ 

he cuts the remainder of the bread with his inife, 
on the right side, applying the following text to the 
action: ‘One of the soldiers pierced his side with 
aspear, and there issued forth blood and water.” 
Then the deacon pours the wine and water into the 


chalice, and mixes them, as a representation of 
Christ’s sufferings, both in his soul and in his 
body. 


‘The custom of mixing wine and water together, 
is of great antiquity, was often practised in the pri- 
mitive church, and tuok its rise from the following 
eircumstance. ‘The primitive Chiistians, besides 
their using wine at the communion, had their love- 
feasts where they conversed together upon divine 
things; and as these were held on the same days, 
and as they drank wine at both, it was found most 
prudent to mix it with water. Indced this was the 
more necessary, becaitse the Asiatic wines are very 
strong; and had they not contrived to weaken them, 
they might have gone home in a state of intoxication. 
Nay, their churches and honses might have become 
scenes of riot and drunkemness, as was the practice 
of the heathens. But these primitive Christians 
never diew from this ceremony any allegorical infer- 
ences, but only used it from motives of prudence 
and virtue, that the heathens might see their lives 
were pure and blameless. But to return to the 
Greek worship, were we find the liturgy proceeding 
in the following manner : 

The priest takes a second loaf, saying, “In ho- 
nour of our blessed Lady ;” and then he elevates it, 
aud puts it on the left side of that which was con- 
secrated before. After this, he takes up as many 
loaves as are wanted, and cousecrates them in the 
same manner as before. ‘These are dedicated to 
the prophets, to John the baptist, and to the apostles 
with other illustrious sats, particularly St. Chry- 
sostom, whom they believe to be the author of their 
liturgy. "Uhese oblations amount to nine i all; and 
represent, (as the Greck priests tell us) the mne 
hierarehies of angels. : 

After all this, the priest takes more bread, and 
cousecrates several sinall pieces as befure, for the 
archbishop, or bishop of the diocese to which he 
belongs, and for the priests, deacons, and all such as 
are of the sacerdotal order: and then, in commemo- 
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ration of the founders of the church wherein the 
mass is celebrated, and for the remission‘of their 
sins. Here the names of the living likewise are 
mentioned, who desire to be remembered in their 
prayers: but more particularly those who have paid 
for saying this mass, and all such deceased persons 
as he is desired to commemorate and recommend to 
the divine favour. The priest holds one piece of 
bread in his right hand, and another in his left, while 
the deacon takes the censer, and desires his blessing, 
which he receives, and ae | incenses the silver star, 
with which the priest covers the consecrated bread, 
pronouncing, at the same time, the following words, 
“The star rested over the place where the child was 
laid.” 

This action is accompanied with several prayers, 
and afterwards the deacon incenses the veils with 
which he covers the chalice and paten. Besides 
these veils; which are made use of as separate covers 
for the bread and wine, there is another in common 
‘use hy the Greeks, called Aer, which the celebrant 
or priest spreads over them both. After this, the 
‘priest and the deacon join their hands, adore the 
sacred elements, and repeat a thanksgiving out of 
their liturgy. Then the priest reads a collect called 
tthe Prayer of Oblation; and having incensed the 
altar, he pronounces the absolution. Here the priest 
‘repeats a prayer, in which St. Chrysostom is named 
immediately after the Blessed Virgin. This being 
over, the deacon takes the censer from the priest, and 
incenses the communion table in the form of a cross; 
and kneeling down, repeats the following prayer: 
“Thy body, O Lord, was laid in the silent grave; 
thy soul descended into hell as God; :thou entered 
into paradise with the holy thief; but -thou hast 
seated thyself with the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost,-in thy celestial throne, where by thy immen- 
sity thou fillest all things.” 

‘As. the Roman Catholics pretend to discover mys- 
teries in all their ceremonies, so do the Greeks in 
their. ‘It was the same with the ancient heathens, 
particularly the Greeks, from whom the Greek 
Christians have borrowed the greatest part of their 
ceremonies ; some few they have borrowed from the 
Jews, but not so many of those as we meet with in 
‘the mass book of the church of Rome, which we 
have already described. 


Many of the Greek monks differ in some things 


in their ceremonies from the secular clergy, of which 
ave shall give the followitg instance. The monks 
of Meant Athos, honour the blessed Virgin in a 
way peculiar to themselves. One of the brethren 
standing at the lower end of the tabie, cuts a small 
loaf into four parts, and deposits one of them in a 
plate, or a little box, which is placed on a stand for 
shat purpose before the image of the blessed Vi irgin. 
‘This piece ef bread, which they call Panagia, i is 
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delivered immediately after consecration to the abbot, 
who elevates it, saying, “ Magnified be thy name,” 
the monks say, “Of the sacred Trinity.” Then 
the abbot proceeds, “O! Ever blessed God, aid 
and assist us!” The monks reply, “T hrough: her 
intercession, have merey upon us and save ns, good 
Lord.” After this, the abbot takes up a smail piece 
of the crumb, which he puts in his mouth, and the 
monks eat up the remainder. 

Having said thus much by way of digression con- 
cerning the manners of the Greeks in their consccra- 
tion of the elements, we shall now proceed to give 
an account of the concluding parts of this ceremony ; 
and here it is necessary to “observe, that In the h- 
turgy ascribed to St. Chrysostom, the offices are 
longer, and the ceremonies more numerots than in 
the Missal of the church of Rome. For in the 
Roman church, mass is generally concluded within 
an hour if sung, and in httle more than half an hour 
if said; whereas in the Greek church it is seldom 
lesy'than two hours, aud on some particular festivals, 
particularly those mse James, St. Basil, and St. 
Chrysostom, takes up, at least, three fone 

The deacon having inteensedagie priest, and the 
high altar as we have already described, he places 
himself by his side before the high alcis where 
-having made several bows, the priest kisses ‘the gos- 
pels, - ‘and the deacon the communion table, ie 
deacon afterwards makes his bow to the priest, and 
says to him, “Tt is time to sacrifice to the Lord, 
father give me your benediction.” ‘The priest gives 
it accordingly, and the deacon answers, “ Pray for 
me.” ‘Then the priest repeats a short prayer, and 
the deacon says Amen, three different times. And 
both at one and the same time say, “ O Lord! thou 
shalt open my hips.” ‘The deacon after this goes 
out of the tabernacle, and adores the elements three 
different times, and again receives the priest’ s bles- 
sing, all the people saying Amen. Here it is they 
repeat a general prayer for the peace of the church 
where they reside; for the congregation then pre- 
sent ; for the patriarch or archbishop, and the inferior 
clergy ; ; for the civil power under which they live; 
for prosperity to all those who travel by and or by 
water; for captives; for the sick 5 and for the whole 
world 10 general. 

As soon as these prayers are over, the first anthem 
begins, which is performed by the deacon and choir, 
who sing in concert In some parts of it, aud in 
others alteruately. ‘These anthems are taken from 
their own liturgy, and they consist chiefly of verses 
collected out of the psalins, and hymns written by 
St. Chrysostom. 

, This part of the ceremony is called the benedic- 
tion of the entry, which being over, the deacon hav- 
ing kissed the gospels, stands before the priest, with 
the book to the people, saying, with an andible’ 
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-yoice, “ Behold the book of true wisdom.” The 
priest and the deacon make their respective rever- 
‘ences, the latter puts the gospel upon the commu- 
wnion table, and the choir sing the anthems appointed 
tor the day. 

As soon as the anthem is finished, the deacon, as 
before, asks the priest’s benediction, and receives it, 
after which the priest repeats a short prayer. ‘The 
deacon then goes towards the door, and says, “ Let 
us be attentive,’ and the priest answers, “ Peace be 
unto all.” All these cereitonies are only prelimi- 
nary to the reading of the gosp.l, and there are 
may others similar to what we have already men- 
tioned, Several hehted lamps ave carried before the 
deacon when he goes out of the sanctuary with the 
gospel, and then he mounts the desk to read the 
epistle, which being concluded, the priest says to the 
deacon, “ Peace be unto you all,” and the latter 
delivers the gospel to the former. Several prayers 
and short ejaculations succeed in the same mainer 
as directed in the liturgy. 

Here the catechumens make their appearance, 
who are not only particularly prayed for, but the 
deacon makes several vows in their behalf, and at 
every solemn engagement the choir sing Kyrie Fleé- 
sou. ‘Lhe prayer for these catechumens, which the 
priest repeats aloud, closes the service for them, 
after which the veil is displayed, upon which the 
relics of the saints are laid. ‘he deacon next takes 
up the censer, and incenses the priest, saying to him, 
“ Elevate my Lord.” ‘Then the priest takes off the 
veil, throws it over the deacon’s left shoulder, and 
pronounees a prayer suitable to the occasion, After- 
wards the deacon takes the paten and puts it upon 
Ais head, and the priest takes the chalice, and the 
aleacon the censer, and in this manner they march in 
preeession round the church, repeating a particular 
praser, ul] they come to the door of the tabernacle, 
where both of them repeat aloud, “ Blessed is he 
that comes in the name of the Lord.” After this 
the priest lays the sacred symbols on the high altar, 
takes off the veil that covered the paten and the cha- 
lice, and the other veil that had been thrown over 
the deacon’s shoulder, who incenses the sacred ele- 
ments three times successively. Both the priest and 
the deacon kneel down again, and adore the sacred 
elements, and the priest repeats a prayer in secret. 
Several prasers and ejaculations follow, with other 
acts of devotion, and the priest and the deacon 
make three profound bows again towards the coin- 
muunion table. : 

‘Then the creed is rehearsed, after which the priest 
says, “ Lift up your hearts,” to which the people 
auswer, “ We lift them up unto the Lord.”  Ilere 
the priest repeats a prayer in secret, the deacon 
makes the sizn of the cross on the paten, wipes it 


with the veil, kisses it, puts on another robe, and - 
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goes to the right side of the altar, with a large fan 
in his hand, which he waves for some time over the 
sacred elements. Here follows another secret prayer, 
which being over, the priest bows reverently three 
times, and with uplifted hands, blesses the sacred 
elements. After which, with an-audible voice, he 
says, “ Take, eat, this is my body, &c.”  ‘Vaking the 
cup, he says, “ This cup is my blood, drink ye all 
of it.” 

‘As soon as hoth these ceremonies are over, the 
deacon lays down the fan, and goes up to the priest, 
each of them making three bows towards the sacred 
elements, and repeating a short prayer. Then the 
deacon bows down his head, points ta the elements, 
and ina kind of whisper, desires the priest to pro- 
nvounce a second blessing on them, which he does in 
the following words : “O Lord, by thy omnipotent 
power, let those elements be unto us as the body and 
blood of Christ.” Llere the deacon takes up the 
fana second time, and the priest repeats a prayer, 
begging of God, that uone but the faithful nay par- 
take of the body and blood of Christ; from wheuce 
it appears evident, that they differ much from the 
Roman Catholics, for the latter believe that the 
wafer is wholly changed into the body and blood of 
Christ, so that whoever partakes of it, must eat the 
body of Christ; whereas the Greeks believe that 
there is no change made in tlie elements but to the 
faithful. 

"Chey commemorate the dead as well as the living, 
and the choir repeat the Lord's Prayer three times, 
after which the priest says, “ Peace’ be unto you.” 
As soon as the deacon sees the priest stretch out his 
hands over the sacred elements, he pronounces with 
an audible voice, “ Let us give due attention ;” and 
the priest adds, “ Holy things are for those that are 
holy.” The deacon girds himself with a robe im the 
form of a cross, and standing at the right hand of 
the priest, desires him to divide the bread. Accord- 
ingly he divides it into four several parts, repeating 
the following words: “The Lomb of God, the Son 
of the Father, is separated and divided; and though 
separated, is not mangled nor torn in pieces; he ts 
for ever eaten, but never consumed. He sanctifies 
all who partake of this holy bread, and drink of this 
holy wine.” 

After this he takes one of the pieces of the con- 
secrated bread into his hand, the deacon points to 
the chalice, and desires him to fill it, to which the 
priest replies, “This is the fulness of the Holy 
Ghost,” and making at the same time the sign of 
the cross, takes out a small piece of bree'!, and puts 
it into a chalice, and the deacon pours warm water 
upon it. After this the priest administers the bread 
to the deacon, who receiving it, kisses the celebrant’s 
hands, saying, “:Permit me to partake of the sacred 
body of Jesus Christ, our God aud our Saviour.” 
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To which the priest answers, “I do freely permit 
thee to partake of the Fe spotless body of Jesus 
Christ our God and our Saviour, for the remission 
of thy sins, and for the happy attainment of ever- 
lasting life.” After that the deacon withdraws be- 
hind the communion table, and there repeats a prayer 
in private. Then the priest receives the sacrament 
himself, and bowing to the elements, repeats the 
following words: “ I believe, O Lord, and acknow- 
ledge that thou art Jesus Christ, the Son of the living 
God. O let me now partahe of thy imysterious 
banquet, which I industriously conceal from thine 
enemies. I[ will not kiss thee, O Lord, as Judas 
did, but like the thief npon the eross will IT own 
aud acknowledge thee. Remember me, O Lord, in 
thine heavenly kingdom. ‘Thou didst not rejeet the 
penitent adultress, do not therefore reject thy ser- 
vant, O Lord.” 

Having communicated, he wipes that part of the 
chalice which his lips had touched, saying, “ This 
chalice has touched my lips, it shall wash away mine 
iniquities.” ‘The deacon advances, and perforins his 
acts of adoration, saying, “ L approach thee, immortal 
hing.” .The priest w ho has the chalice in his hand, 
delivers it to him, saying, “ Iteccive the sacred pre- 
cious body and blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

To conclude, the deacon lays the paten upon the 
chalice, wiping them both, covers the latter with a 
veil, opens the door of the holy tabernacle, and tak- 
ing ‘the cup in his right hand, elevates it, and at the 
same time invites the people to draw near and par- 
take of it with awful reverence and godly fear. ‘The 
priest blesses the people, and they answer in a suit- 
ahle manner thereunto. Then he and the deacon 
return to the altar, which they incense three times, 
repeating several short prayers. 

‘The pricst again takes up the paten, and puts it 
upon the head of the deacon, who returns with it to 
the tabernacle, where he deposits it. Then the dea- 
con and the ehoir pray alternately a considerable 
time, and the priest, fixing his eyes on the congre- 
gation, repeats a thanksgiving. ‘An anthem is then 
sung, and the priest, having repeated the song of 
Simeon, blesses the people, - who all stand up ready 
to depart, saying, “ Grant long life and prosperity, 
oO Lord, to him who has thus blessed and sanctified 
us. 

This ends the service of the mass, when none 
communicates besides the priest and the deacon, but 
it is much longer when the laity communicate— 
They receive the sacrament standing at the door of 
the tabernacle, the nen first, and then the women. 
Such as partake must stand im a very reverential 
posture, with their eyes fixed on the ground, their 
heads bowed down in a posture of adoration’ and 
their arms must be laid across, Before they partake, 


they must go to the further end of the church, and- 
beg pardon if they have offended any one; and if 
one should happen to complain’ of another having 
injured him, the offender must make restitution, and 
say, “ Brethren forgive me, for I have sinned toh 
in word and in deed.” , ‘This being done, the priest 
gives the communicant the consecrated bread, ealling 
him by his name, saying, “ N. X. thou servant of 
the living God, receive the sacred body of Jesus 
Christ, to preserve thee into everlasting life.” In 
the same manner, and with words to the same effect, 
he gives the cup. 

Upon the whole, we have here an inordinate load 
of ceremonies, which would even make religion 


. Bauseous, although its doctrines were pure; and the.. 


affinity between ‘these and those of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, may serve to shew, thatgboth churches went 
hand and hand in promoting corruption, particularly 
in worship. But we must now go on to describe. 
such other ceremonies as are not ntherto mentioned. 

When the Greeks consecrate a church, they attend 
to almost as many ceremonies as the Roman Catho- 
lies; nay, in some particulars more, as will appear- 
from what we are now going to relate. When the. 
bishop, attended by his priest and clerks, with his 
other proper officers, arrives at the place where a 
new church is to be built, he finds the ground 
marked out, and the chief persons of the parish at-. 
tending. Heis received with as much formality as 
if he was a sovereign pontiff; for as we have al- 
ready observed, even the greatest severity of the 
Turkish government: and the most abject state of 
poverty cannot damp the spirits of the Greeks. In 
this part of their conduct they seem to retain some 
of the sentiments of their ancestors, before they 
were subdued by the Romans, and those motives 
which onee Iced the ancient Greeks on to warlike 
atchievements, are now become the leading princi- 
ples of the grossest superstition. Revolutions in 
publie affairs, the introduction of new laws, man- 
ners, customs, and daily practices, change the tem- 
pers and dispositions of men, and descendents of 
heroes are now become poor, insignificant devotees. 
Pride, however, is not wholly eradicated, and a mo- 
dern Greek can see as many virtues im a priest, as 
his ancestors did m a Milthiades or a ‘Themisto- 
cles. 

‘The first thing the bishop does when he comes to 
the place where the new ehurch is to be built, is to 
incense the ground all over, during which ceremony 
the clergy sing anthems, in honour of the saint to 
whom it is to be dedicated. When he arrives at the 
place where the high altar is to be erccted, he re- 
peats a prayer, begging that God would be pleased 
to bless and prosper the intended edifice. ‘This be- 


ing done, the bishop takes up a stone, and makes 


the sign of the cross upon it, and then lays it in the 
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ground, saving, “The Lord hath laid the foundation 
of this house, it shall never be shaken.” But there 
is another ceremony fullowimeg this, whieh is. truly 
heathenish, and Sir Paul Rieaut assures us he has 
often seen it. 

As svon as the bishop and the clergy are with- 
drawn, the workmen hill 2 cock, o1 a sheep, and 
bury the blood under the foumdation stone; for they 
are of opinion, that there is a kind of magic’ or 
charm in this ceremony, which is of vast service to 
the building. “hey have another ceremony equally 
as absurd and heathenish, and that is, when they 
would wreck their vengeance on any one who has 
offended them, they take the exact dimensions of 
lis body in height and ecirenmierence with a string, 
and this they carry to the workmen to be laid imder 
the stone, believing the body of the persen whom 
they hate, will gradually moulder away as this mea- 
sure does. ‘I's custom, or something of a similar 
nature, 1s very ancient; for it was conmmon for those 
who pretended to the power of witchcraft, to make 
the figure of a person in wax, and stiek it full of pins. 
This image was placed before thé firey and the per- 
son whom it represented: decayed awav in the same 
time the wax melted, and his pain was excessive, for 
he felt as if 80 many pins or needles had been stuck 
into his body. ‘This notion was firmly believed by 
the superstitious,-and whenever a marr was afflicted 
with any disorder of an extraordmary nature that he 
could not account for, then it was helieved that he 
was suffering under the power of witcheraft, for 
which many old women have lost their lives. 

The Greeks wear a piece of paper, wood, brass, 
or silver, hanging from their necks in the form of 
a cross, with the name of Jesus Christ written upon 
it. ‘These they imagine to be effectual charms, or 
preservatives against the power of several distempers. 
This practice, like the former, is not only ancient, 


but is still observed in many of the idolatrous vations; 


the only difference consisting, is this, that the hea- 
thens, stead of the cross, wear the image of one of 
their idols, 
_ The Greck churches are, for the most part, built 
in the form of across, with a dome anda steeple, 
but the latter is of no manner of use to them, be- 
cause the ‘Turks will not suffer them to have bells. 
Ihe reason the Turks assign for this, is, that they 
believe the noise of the bells disturb the repose of 
the dead. As for such of the Greek churches as 
belong to convents, they are built in the ‘middle of 
the court, and the cells and apartments round them. 
‘The people for the most part, sit on stools, with 
their backs against the wall, in such a manner, that 
they appear as if they were standing; but during 
prasers they kneel. 

Iu the Metropolitan churches, the patriarch’s 


throne is erected on an eminence, and those of other - 
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dignitaries under it. The readers, chanters and 
interior clergy, sit over against them, and inthe 
muidle is the desk for reading the seriptures. “Uhe 
have is separated from the sanctuary, by a partition 
wall, ruuning from the bottom to the top, which is 
pamted and guilt; and the sanctuary has three doors. 
‘The middle oue is called the holy door, and is never 
set open, but at the celebration of some solemn fes- 
tival, or during mass, when the deacon goes out to 
read the gospel, or wheu the priest carrics the sacred 
elements to be consecrated. "Lhe highest part of the 
chureh is the sanctuary, and it is always at the east 
end, and terminates in a semicircle. 

When they consecrate an altar, the bishop, or 
priest appointed by him, incenses it all over, and 
theu prononneces a blessing while the deacon reads 
several prayers, and the people sing authems and 
verses extracted out of the psalms. In one part of 
the ceremony, the priest begs of God, in express 
terms, “That he: would be graciously pleased to 
change the unbloody victims, which would be from 
time to time offered up in sacrifice upon this altar, 
into the body and blood of his son Jesus Christ.” 
At the conclusion of -this prayer he removes every 
thing that is upon the altar, whilst the deacon and 
the people sing some particular psulms, and all things 
necessary for the absolution are brought before him. 
The official steps forward, with a little pail, filled 
with water, which he pours npon the altar, and says, 
“Bless it my Lord.” Then the bishop gives the 
priests that are present at the ceremony, the sacred 
linen clothes to rub the holy table, and the sponges 
to wipe it dry after he has poured more water upon 
it. After this, they dress it all 3new, and repeat a 
prayer, which is followed by incensing the holy 
table all around, and a benediction, accompanied 
with the sign of the cross, which is made with a 
piece of woollen cloth that covers the altar.'- 

Besides Lent, and several other fasts, the Greeks 
generally keep Wednesdays and Fridays, except 
some few, and ainongst the rest, those imthe eleventh 
week ‘before Easter, which they call Artzeburst.— 
The reason they assign for not fasting on the last 
mentioned days, is singular enough, - 

They say, that some heretics in ancient times, 
had a favourite dag; who used to go on errands for 
them, from time to time; but the creature being one 
day found dead, the ‘heretics accused the orthodox 
with having killed him. These heretics set apart 
two days in the weck above mentioned, to fast and 
mourn for the loss of their dog, and the orthodox, 
lest they should conform to any of their practices, 
kept three days in feasting. 

The Greeks are so superstitious and rigid in the 
observation of their fasts, that they will not suffer any 
case of necessity‘whatever to justify a dispensation, 
and even the patriarch himself, according as they 
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belicve, cannot give a person leave to eat meat, if the 
church has commanded the contrary. They think 
it their duty rather to let a sick man die, than to 
-restore him to bealth if they could, by giving him 
nourishment: which, on such occasions, they look 
‘upon as abominable. It happens, however, that a 
father confessor shail sometimes, when he has a par- 
ticular respect and regard for a person indisposed, 
order and advise him to eat meat, and promise him 
absolution, if he comes to confession. It is very 
probable, that some cumming priests among them, 
consider this practice as a proper medium between 
the severity of church discipline, and the necessity 
of enjoying the necessaries of life. This much 1s 
ecertain, that such of the Greeks as vistt Italy, ac- 
knowledye, that their church has the same power as 
that of Rome, which grants dispensations at any 
time, 
Dr. Spon, an emiment physician, who was seve- 
ral years in the Levant, informs us, that upon a 
moderate computation, there are only about one 
hundred and nimety days in the year on which meat 
is permitted to be eaten, and that whatever the 
priests may do in secret, yet neither old nor young, 
the sick nor the healthy, are permitted to.eat meat 
publicly. By which means, the Greeks, for the ge- 
nerality, have no other radical moisture in them, but 
a compound of noxious humours, which makes them 
-hot and choleric, aud addicted to the last degree, to 
the most execrable oaths and blasphemons impreca- 
‘tions. What an instance is-this of the frailty of hu- 
man nature, always obliged to submit and give way 


to the constitution of the body and the iniluences of | 


ithe climate a manlives under. 
In their feasts, the Greeks gives themselves up to 


all sorts of rioting and drunkenness, in which they | 


are encouraged by the example of their priests, who 
join with them. 
lead them to fight, a circumstance which the Turks 
are sure to lay hold of to punish them. Sir George 
Wheeler, who «was an eye witness, gives the fol- 
lowing description of the ceremonies used in the 
‘Greek church at Constantinople on Holy-Thursday. 
‘Twelve of their most venerable priests attend the 
patriarch to the church or sanctuary, where he puts 
off his purple robe, and puts on one more costly. 
The priests, who in this ceremony represent the 
twelve apostles, have each a robe of a different co- 
tour. The eldest who has the most venerable appear- 
ance, is made choice of to personate Peter, and 
fakes the first place on the righthand. One of them, 
who is obliged to have a red beard, is made choice 
of to represent Judas; but why Judas should have 
a red beard, is not mentioned. All these priests be- 
ing seated, the patriarch goes out, and having put 
of his robes, girds himself with 2 towel round his 
waist, and in that manner rcturns into the sanctuary, 


Sometimes these scenes of riot— 
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with a bason of water in his hand to wash the feet 
of the twelve apostles. He who personates St. Peter, 
refnses-at first the honour offered to be conferred on 
him; saying, “ Master thou shalt never wash my 
feet.” But the patriarch answers, “ Unless [ wash. 
thee, thou shalt have no part with me.” Upon which 
the priest makes no further resistance, but permits 
him to wash his feet. When the patriarch comes 
to the representative of the unhappy Judas, he makes 
akind of a pause, as it were to give him time to 
recollect himself, but at last washes his feet also, 
and the ceremony closes with-several anthems. 

The Assumption of the Virgin Mary is a grand 
festival among the Greeks, and like the Roman Ca- 
tholics they have their legends for all the solemn 
days they observe. ‘That concerning the Assumption 
is as follows. ‘Phe twelve apostles met together, 
and had an entertainment, of which they all partook 
heartily, As soon as thetr entertainment was over, 
and they were going to elevate a piece of conse- 
crated bread, the room was filled with an unusual 
light, and the Blessed Virgin appeared to then, 
surrounded with rays of glory, and attended by a 
numerous host of augels. At her entrance she.paid 
her respects to the apostles, and said to them,*in ‘the 
most sweet and comforting manner, “-God be with 
you, Vil never leave you, nor forsake you.” ‘The 
apostles, though equally surprised and trensported, 
pursued ‘their wonted ceremony of elevating the 
bread; but instead of saying “O Lord Christ aid 
and assist us,’, they said, “ O-ever Blessed Virgm!] 
mother of God! grant us thy aid,” and the Virgin 
vanished out of their sight. ‘Phe apostles thereupon 
cried out, “The queen is ascended into heaven, and 
there sits at the right hand of her son.” In com- 
memoration of this extraordinary event, on the 
Assumption, after this entertainment 1s over, a loaf, 
three lighted tapers, some incense and fire, are de- 
livered into the priest’s hand, who thereupon cuts 
off the crust of the loaf in the form of a triangle, 
sets three wax tapers upon the crust so separated, 
and then incenses and blesses the bread. Afterwards 
he delivers the bread to the youngest person then 
present, and orders three wax tapers to be set in 
three different corners of the reom, and the bread 
is distributed in small pieces among the people. 

The Greeks, as well as the Roman Catholics, ca- 
nonize their saints, and they have particular offices 
for that purpose; but before they cau be admitted 
to that honony, ample testimonies must be given, by 
persons of undoubted reputation, that they were, 
while in life, what they have been represented. he 
patriarch takes the examination in open convocation, 
with all the care and circumspection imaginable ; 
and yet, notwithstanding all this care, it 1s in a 
manner impossible to emmerate the prejudices, in- 
trigues and cabals, that take place. After the strictest 
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anquiry has been made, the candidate, if approved 
of, is admitted into the kalendar, and a day is ap- 
pointed for his festival. Ile is annually commemo- 
rated; there are masses said in honour of him, and 
the history of his life and miracles is publicly read 
in the churches. lJowever, as the Greeks in general 
are as vicious as they are poor, so there are but few 
who can pretend to aspire at the honour of canon- 
ization. 

In baptism the Greeks observe a vast number of 
ceremonies, some of which are of very great anti- 
quity, though not co old as the apostolic age. If an 
infant shews no signs of illucss, and there is no ap- 
parent reason to believe that its life is in danger, 
then it is not brought to the chureh till the eighth 
day after its birth ; Dut if it appears that life is in 
danger, the priest is sent for, and it is baptized im- 
mediately, lest it should die in darkness, as they ex- 
press it; when it is otherwise, the parent brings the 
child, attended by the sponsors, to the door of the 
church, where they are met by the priest, who takes 
it in his arms and blesses ats at the same time he 
makes the sign of the cross upon its’ forehead, its 
mouth and its breast. This part of the cereinony 
is called the putting the seal upon the child, and 
immediately after the pricst repeats a short prayer. 
He then takes it in his arms, and holding it before 
the image of the Virgin, makes the sign of the cross 
several times upon it. Le then breathes three times 
upon the infant, which is considered as a deliverance 
from the power of hell, and the temptations of ihe 
devil. Afterwards he plunges it three times all over 
in the baptismal font, and at immersion, names one 
of the persons in the sacred and ever blessed Trinity. 
"The relations and sponsors, who bring the child to 
baptized, take earc to have the water gently warnicd, 
and they strew it with a handfal of the most odo- 
riferous flowers. While the water is warming, the 
foes! breathes upon it, repeating several prayers, 
i order to sanctify it, as a thing set apart for a 
sacred use. 

He then dips bis finger in the oil, and with it 
makes the cross on the forehead of the child, and 
this they consider as a symbol of reconciliation with 
God. He likewise anoints its ears, lips, breast, and 
Joms, during which part of the ceremony he repeats 
a prayer, desiring of God that the child may be 
kept from all sorts of temptations, and be a faithful 
servant of Jesus Christ. The sponsors enter into 
the most solemn engagements, to see the child 
brought up in the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion, but they pay as little regard to these engage- 
ments as the godfathers and godmothers who live in 
other parts of the world. 

All those who have stood godfathers and god- 
mothers, are prohibited from marrying with each 
other ; nor can the children of these religious spou- 
2) 
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sors intermarry with eash other, till at least one 
generation is past, otherwise the marriage itself 
would be considered as incestuous, and the children 
declared illegitimate. Seven days after baptism, the 
child is bronght to the church in order to be waslied, 
and the priest not only washes the infant’s shirt, but 
cleans its body all over with anew sponge, or a 
linen cloth prepared for that purpose, and then 
finishes the ccremony with the following words :— 
“"Thou art now baptized, surrounded with a celes- 
tial light, fortified with the sacrament of confirma- 
tion, and sanetified and washed in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

With respect to confession, it must be made to a 
priest canonically ordained, and one who has the 
bishop’s licence for acting in the capacity of a ghostly 
or spiritual father. He ‘who intends to confess his 
sins, applies to the priest, who withdraws along with 
him to a remote corner of the church. The peni- 
tent there sits down with jhis head uncovered, and 
the priest assures him that the angel of the Lord is 
there present to take down his confession. ‘“* Take 
heed, therefore (says he) that neither through shame, 
nor from any other motive whatever, thou art any 
ways tempted (o conceal thy sin; am a man and a 
siuner as well as thyself.” Whilst the penitent is at 
confession, the priest continues to exhort him not 
to conceal any thing from him, as that would be the 
highest hypocrisy in the sight of God, and endanger 
the happiness of his soul. Penance is then enjoined 
him, which, for the most part, consists in fasting for 
a few days, giving some alms to the poor, or going 
on pilgrimages to the shrines, or rather tombs of 
some saints; but this Jatter part of the penance is 
generally dispensed with, 

After confession, the priest pronounees the follow- 
ing absolution: “ By sirtue of the power and autho- 
rity which the apostles received from our blessed 
Lord himself, and which they have transmitted down 
to the bishops, and by the commission which I lave 
now received from my bishop, I absolve thee in the 
name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; and I do hereby declare and pronounce, 
that thy portion is among the number of the just.” 
after this he reads a prayer, and the penitent gives 
him a smal] gratuity in money. 

When they excommunicate a person out of their 
communion, the Greeks earry their bigotry and su- 
perstition to a very great height. ‘They call down 
all the curses of heaven upon him, and even pro- 
hibit his interment after death. he awful appre- 
hension of the effects of such dreadful curses, con- 
tributes much towards keeping the modern Greeks 
ina state of obedicnce, nd imprint upon their mids 
a lively sense of their duty. ‘To this we may add, 
what they assert coucerning those excommunicated 
persous, namely, that their bodies never dissolve nor 
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monlder away till the excommunication is taken off. 
‘They believe that the devil enters into their lifeless 
corpse, and makes them subservient to his will and 
pleasure. They add further, that at the end of a 
year, after they have been interred, their bodies 
sound hollow as a drum, and that if set upright on 
theit feet, they will stand without any support.— 
Ali such excommunicated persons (say they) turn 
black, their hair grows dark, and their nails white. 
Their bodies, however, will dissolve, if the priest 
reads several prayers prescribed in the liturgy, but 
for doing this, he must be paid his fee, according to 
the circumstances of the deceased. 

It is common with the Greeks, after the priest 
has repeated such prayers as tend to absolve the ex- 
comniunicated person, to open the grave, and to 
take up his body, to see whether the absolution has 
had the desired effect ; and if they find it corrupted, 
they are satisfied, but if otherwise, then the priest 
must repeat the prayers once more. But it 1s not 
only with the dead that the devil makes himself so 
free in Greece, it frequently happens that he visits 
the living, by taking possession both of their souls 
and bodies. In such eases they are obliged to have 
recourse to exorcism, which is done in the following 
manner: 

The patient is chained down toa post fixed in the 
floor, after which, several priests, dressed in their 
sacredotal vestments, read to him for six hours to- 
gether, select passages taken out of the four gospels, 
and these priests generally fast one day at least be- 
fore they begin the ceremony. 

If the devil does not depart the first day, they re- 
peat the ceremony on the day following, while it 
frequently happens, that the person possessed, curses 
his maker, and speaks such blasphemy as is not pro- 
per to be mentioned. ‘That there are some tricks 
played by the Greeks, as well as by the Roman Ca- 
tholics, concerning persons said to be possessed with 
the devil, cannot be denied; for it frequently hap- 
pens, that when they have repeated their prayers 
two or three days, the supposed possessed person is 
thrown into the most violent convulsions and dis- 
torions of body, and afterwards becomes calm and 
serene. ‘Thus we find, that im the art of deception, 
so far as it can be carried to blind the vulgar, the 
Romish and the Greek priests are the same. Of 
this we have a remarkable instance, as related by 
Mr. Keysler, in his travels. When that gentleman 
was at Turm in 1732, the whole city was in an up- 
roar concerning a young woman possessed by the 
devil. ‘The priests had undertaken to drive the devil 
away to his own habitation, but to enhance the 
value of the miracle, the farce was protracted, and 
exoreisms were used every day. All ranks of peo- 
ple flocked daily to see the miracle that was to be 
Wrought, and among the rest an English gentleman, 
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who saw through the deceit. He told the prince of 
Piedmont, late king of Sardinia, that he would un- 
ravel to him the whole mystery, so as no injury 
should happen to him. ‘The prince acquieseed, 
and they both went together to the scene of action. 
The English gentleman asked the priests if the devil 
could speak all languages, to which they answered. 
in the affirmative. Upon that he spoke to the devil 
in English, and the young woman reputed to be 
possessed, threw herself into the most violent dis- 
tortions. The priests, finding the Englishman had 
put the trick upon them, said in exeuse, that the 
devil never spoke in the language of heretics, while 
they were exorcising him with the prayers of the 
church. Now this argument made use of by the 
priests was rather silly, because it is certainly tre, 
that birds of a feather will flock together, and if he- 
retics are the children of the devil, as the Roman 
Catholics say, why should not their father under- 
stand their language. 


Of the Marriage of the Greeks, 


Tne Greeks, althongh united in most of those 
fundamental articles, upon which according to them, 
salvation depends, yet in many ceremonies they dif- 
fer, and mm none so much as i that of marriage. “It 
has been much disputed, whether marriage should 
be performed by the clergy or the civil magistrate. 
In other words it might be expressed, is marriage a 
civil or a religious institution? ‘Che answer is ob- 
vious; it is both civil and religions; it is civil, as 
one of the bonds of -human society ; it is religious, 
being an engagement between a man and a woman, 
to live in the fear of God, and to promote the tem- 
poral and eternal interest of each other. In the pri- 
mitive times, when a Christian man and woman 
agreed to marry, the ceremony was performed pri- 
vately in their own houses by the bishop of the 
church, before a sufficient number of witnesses ; 
and this was done in order to -prevent the faithful 
from going before heathen magistrates, who, on all 
such occasions, made them swear by the gods of 
the emperors. After the time of the emperor Con- 
stantime the Great, the Christian clergy claimed this 
privilece to themselves, and in time, among other 
corruptions, it was cousidered as a sacrament; and 
this leads us to cousider the different forms observed 
by the Greeks in that ceremony. 

In the office of matrimony there is a prayer for 
the bride, who is to be muffled up either m a veil or 
ahood. And all those who desire to enter into that 
holy state of matrimony, which nothing but death 
can put an end to, are to observe the followimg cere- 
monies. The bridegroom stands on the right hand, 
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and the bride on the left. Two rings, the one gold 
and the other silver, are deposited near one another 
on the right side of the communion table; the latter 
pouting to the right haud, and the former to the left. 
‘Lhe priest who performs the ceremony, nukes seve- 
ral crusses upon the bride and bridegroom, puts 
lighted wax tapers in their hands, thurties, or in- 
censes thein, in the form of a eross, and accompanies 
them to the temple. The choir and the deacon pray 
alternately that the bridegroom and the bride may 
prosper in all their undertakings, and be blessed with 
a numerous and hopeful issue. When these prayers 
are over, the priest gives the gold ring to the bride- 
froom, and the silver one to his spouse, saying three 
times successively, I join (or I tie) N. and N. these 
servants of the Almighty here present, in the name 
of the Father, &e. Having pronounced this form 
of words, he makes the sign of the cross with rings 
over theirsheads, before he puts them on the proper 
fingers of the right hand. ‘Then the paranymph, 
or brideman, exchanges these two rings, and the 
priest reads a long prayer, in which the virtue and 
dignity of the nuptial rings are typically compared 
to Joseph’s ring, and that of Judah, and of Thamar. 

While the bride and bridegroom are crowned, the 
same priest accompanies the ceremony with several 
benedictions, aud other emphatical prayers. After 
that, the bridegroom and his spouse enter the church 
with wheir wax tapers lighted in their hands; the 
priest marches in procession before them with his in- 
celse pot, singing, as he goes along, the 128th 
psalm, which consists of a promise to the faithful 
Jews of a prosperous marriage. At the cluse of 
every verse the congregation repeat the Doxvlogy. 

After all these prayers, the priest sets the crown 
on the bridegroom's head, saying, “ ‘This man, the 
servant of the Lord, is crowned in order to be mar 
ried to this woman.” After which he crowns the 
bride, and repeats the same form, which is followed 
by a tripple benédiction, proper lessons, and sundry 
prayers. ‘The priest, in the next place, presents the 
bridegroom and bride with a goblet, or large glass, 
full of wine ready blest for that purpose ; after which 
he takes off their crowns. One prayer more, accom- 
pamied with a proper benediction, and several com- 
pliments paid to the new married couple, conclude 
the solemnity. 

‘These ceremonies are rather general, and there- 
fore we shall here mention some of a more particular 
nature; which seem to be peculiar to the inhabitants 
of the places mentioned. 

‘Yournefourt gives us a description of a wedding 
which he himself saw af Mycone, the religious cere- 
monies of which seem to differ in several circum- 
stances from those just before mentioned. To this 
we shall add that given us by Spon, and both will 
-give the reader a complete idea of the civil customs 
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of the Greeks with respect to their nuptial ceremo- 
hies. 

“We accompanied, says Tournefourt, the bride 
and bridegroom to church with their sponsors, or 
godfathers and godmothers. ‘Chey have sometimes 
three or four, especially when the bride is the eldest 
daughter.” Ele observes, that the eltlest: daughter 
is principal favourite. If a father is possessed of ten 
thousand crowns, he gives one moity, or half part 
of it to his eldest daughter, and divides the remain- 
der among the rest of his children, share and share 
alike. “I could not rightly inform myself of the 
trie reason for their observance of that custom.— 
After the priest had received the company at the 
church door, he required the mutual consent of both 
parties, and put garlands upon their heads, compo- 
sed of vine leaves, embellished with ribbons and lace. 
After that, he took two rings, whieh lay upon the 
communion table, and put them on their fingers ; 
that is to say, a gold one on the bridegroom’s, and a 
silver one on the bride’s, saying, this man, &e. (ac- 
cording to the form before mentioned.) He inter- 
changed these rings above thirty times over daring 
the solemnity. When he put the bride’s upon the 
finger of the bridegroom, he said, this woman, &e. 
In short, be changed the rings over and over again, 
but at last the bridegroom kept the gold one, and 
the bride the other. “Vhegodfathers and godmothers, 
after the priest had done, made the same exchanges. 
The man and woman whose province it was to of- 
ficiate that day took off the bride and bridegroom’s 
garlands, and held them two or three inches over 
their heads. ‘They turned themselves hand in hand, 
thrice round saceessively, and the assistants, re- 
lations, friends, and acquaintance kicked and buf- 
fetted them without merey, aceording to an iunae- 
countable whimsical custom of this country, which 
I] cannot account for. After this was over, the priest 
ent some bread into several little pieces, and put 
them into a porringer of wine: When he had so 
doie, he first tasted it himself, and then adminis- 
tered a spoonful to the bridegroom and another to 
the bride. ‘The sponsors, or godfathers and gou- 
mothers, and other assistants, had their portion hke- 
wise, and so the ceremony ended. There was no 
mass, because their nuptials were solemnized in the 
evening.” . 

Spon tells ns, that at Athens, their young virgins 
never stir out of their houses before the wedding- 
day, and their gallants make love by proxy, or a 
third person, who has free aceess to them, and is 
some relation or other, in whose fidelity aud friend- 
ship they ean best confide. ‘Vhey do not so much as 
sec therefore the bride till the dav appointed for the 
solenmization of their nuptials. On that day, they 
hand the bride about in public a long time; they 
do not indeed, march fur, but they move in a yery 
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slow and solemn pace. The procession between the 
church and the bridegroom’s house, takes up two 
hours at the least, and is preceded by a select band 
of hautboys, tabors, and other instruments of music. 
During this ceremony, and the procession, the young 
virgins carry a large crown ou their heads, compo- 
sed of filigree work, and decked with costly pearls, 
which is so cumbrous and troublesome, that they 
are obliged to walk as upright as an arrow. 

Ricaut says, “That the bride’s relations conduct 
her into the bridal chamber, where she sits amongst 
her female friends and acquaintance with a veil all 
over her face, as hefore. ‘The bridegroom enters, 
and with a trembling hand, lifts up her veil an sa- 
lutes her.” The -reader perhaps may imagine, that 
this trembling is either a necessary part of the mup- 
tial ceremony, or the eflect of bashfuluess in a lover 
that is as modest, .as much dashed out of counte- 
nance, as great a novice as poor Thomas Diaforus 
was; but he is very much mistaken in the matter. 
All our Grecian Jover’s fear is, lest instead of a 
beauty, he should embrace the figure of a succubus. 
But be that as it will, she is the wife and he is the 
husband. ‘The indulgence which the Greek chureh 
shews for divorces, must be altogether, or at least, 
in a great measure, imputed to such idle and extra- 
vagant customs as these are. ‘There is no manner of 
difficulty, as we are informed, in procuring a legal 
separation; and the patriarch, for a trivial gratuity, 
will disannul a marriage, and grant his dispensation 
for asecond., ‘This indulgence of the Greek church 
to her own member, in some measure compensates, 


or is an equivalent to the polygamy allowed of. 


among the ‘lurks, which is prohibited by the Greek 
church, as being inconsistent with the laws of Chris- 
fhamty. tis surprising, that as the Greeks live 
amougst the Turks, whole religion so openly coun- 
tenances and encourages a plurality of wives, they 
should guard themselves against so bewitching an 
iafection. 

When we compare these marriages with those of 
the Roman Catholics, we find there are no more 
heathenish customs in the former, than in the latter. 
The Greck Christians in the Levant, have imbibed 
any notions of their Pagan ancestors ; for although 
there were once some puue churches among them, 
yet in vain do ve look for them at present. Indeed 
the Greeks are so much oppressed by the Turks, and 
the clergy make such a handle of their superstition, 
that they may be considered as truly miserable— 
Their spits are depressed, they forget the slavery 
they labour under, and having uo books to peruse, 
nor abilities to read them, they console themselves 
with a conthmance of their aucient customs, ; nor do 
they know much of the difference between heathen- 
ism and christianity. 
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Of Extreme Unction among the Greeks. 


According to Tournefort, the monks of Monte 
Santo are as covetous and simonical as any of the 
Greek priests whatever, as well through that general 
and confirmed corruption, which has imfected not 
only their sanctuary, but those who officiate at their 
altars, as through the abject poverty and profound 
ignorance of the populace and their instructers: 
these inonks are proper vagabonds, and avander all 
over Greece, and Muscovy too, to dispose of this oil 
to the best advantage. ‘They go to private housés 
to hear confessions, and admunisier extreme unction, 
even to such persons as are in a perfect state of 
health. They anoint the back-bone of the penitent 
on his declaration of each particular sm; provided 
always that they are haudsomely gratified for their 
oil and their labour. The lowest price of the least 
unction is a crown: those for fornication or adul- 
tery are held up at a higher rate. Such as make 
the most regular application of this unction, make 
use of consecrated oil, and at each operation repeat 
these words of the Psalmist, “The net bas been 
broken, and we bave been delivered.” And a Tittle 
further he adds, that they administer their extreme 
unction more frequently to such as are in perfect 
health, than to those who are in a weak and languish- 
ing condition. ‘These last they anoint with common 
unconsecrated oil, on the forehead, cheeks, chin, and 
hands, but on no other parts. After this they be- 
smear every room in the house with the same, and 
accompany the ceremony with sundry prayers. And 
finally, trace ont large crosses upon all the walls and 
doors, singing the 90th psalm during the performance. 

Now from the foregoing recital it is very evident, 
first, that all penitents, and such as are guilty of any 
mortal sin, are ordered to be anointed ; and secondly, 
that unction is administered not only to such as are 
ina weak and languishing condition, but such hke- 
wise as are at the point of death. It is plain this 
lasi unction resembles the former in the matter only, 
not in the manner of its administration. The bishop 
or archbishop, assisted by seven priests, administer 
this extreme unction, which begins with a prayer.— 
The other unction, as well as this, is called by the 
Greeks, Apomuron. ‘They derive the origin of this 
apomuron from the parable of the good Samaritan; 
and to render the conformity still more conspicnons, 
they mingle wine with their apomuron, becanse the 
Samaritan ponred oil and wine into the wounds of 
the traveller that fell amongst the thieves. 

Before we come to shew the difference which 
there is between the Greeks and the Lats, with 
respect to the manner of administering the extreme 
unction, we shall give 2 description of the several 
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coremonizs peculiarly belong to the two unctions of 
the Grecks. The archbishop, or iu Ins absenee, the 
bishop consecrates on Wednesday im Holy-week, 
the oil of unction for the whole year. On Maun- 
dy-Thursday, the patriarch or bishop administers 
the unction publicly to all the faithful. The prelate 
is anointed first by the economist, after wlich he 
himself anoints the whole congregation. ‘The origin 
of this custom is traced up to the time of St. John 
of Damascus, hut the Greeks carry this ceremony 
still further. ‘Vhey anoint the dead almost in the 
same mianuer as they do the living. Seven priests 
administer this unction, and choke: of them takes a 
piece of paper, dipped in the oil, and sets it on fire, 
yw order to purify, by this kind of sacrifiee, the soul 
ot the deceased, and deliver it from the torments 
due to its demerits. “This superstitious custom must 
be looked upon as a remainder of the lustrations 
practised by the Pagans. Some aseribe to the Greeks 
a strong persuasion, that the unction of the dead has 
saved many souls from eternal damuation, and ac- 
cording to “their aceounts, the salvation Ae Trajan, 
and one ‘Theophilus, an Iconoclast, was purely 
owing to these specihe unguents, 

‘The other circumstances relating to the unction 
and extreme unction of the Greeks, which are peeu- 
Jiar to themselves, are these, viz. Vhat the priest 
after he has dipt his cotton, which is fastened to the 
end of a stick, into the sacred oils, anoints the peni- 
tent, or the siek person, in the form of a cross upon 
the forehead, chin, cheeks, the upper side, and 
palms ef the hands. After whieh he pronounces a 
short prayer. ‘The seven assisting priests, if there 
be seven present at the ceremony, anoint all the sick 
persons one after another. ‘The prineipal lays the 
gospel upon his head, whilst the others lay their 
hands upon him. 

From these ceremonies we shall now proceed to 
the difference which has been observed between the 
mnction of the Latins and that of the Greeks. We 
shall not enter into a controversy between the Grecks 
and Latins, concerning the different terms used in 
calling the ceremony of extreme mnction a sacra- 
ment ora mystery. Many Protestant writers have 
done this already, so that little ean be added to what 
ther have said: the following we presuine will be 
sufficient. ‘Ihe real diffcrences then are these that 
follow :—One person alone, by the law of the Latin 
church, may administer the sacrament of eatreme 
unction; whereas the administration of it, m the 
opinion of the Greeks, is irreculay, unless three at 
least assist at the celebration of it. By the Latin 
ritual, the bishop only has authority to conscerate 
the ale but the Greeian priests as well as their pre- 
lates, are invested with that power. Besides the 
parts of the body of their sick which are differently 
augnited, it Is customary with the Greeks to anoint 
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their houses also, and sign them at the same time 
with several signs of the eross. 


Of the Puneral Ceremonies of the Greeks. 


Frou their extreme uvetion, we shall proceed 
since the transition is regular to their funeral solem- 
nities, for notwithstanding their sick devotees ftre- 
quently recover after the administration of extreme 
iniction; vet the intent and design of it are, no 
doubt, ie recover the soul from all her anne 
which are much more hable to affiet and torment 
her during the precarious consequences of a long 
series of ‘sickness, than in the uninterrupted enjoy- 
meut of a perfect state of health, at which time but 
very few allow themselves the leasure to reflect on 
a future state. Extreme unetion was instituted like- 
wise, with intent to comfort and support Cluistians 
under their bodily afilictions, and to turn their hopes 
tow ards eternity, 

icant takes notice of several ceremonies of thre 
Greeks, very remarkable in time of sickness. He 
says, for instanee, “that the priest bends the head 
of the patient with the veil of the chalice, and gives 
him a draught of holy water, in which several ‘odo- 
riferous herbs have been before infused. ‘The water 
ust be consecrated by the touch of a crucifix, or 
an image of the Blessed Virgin. ‘This they prescribe 
to lene patients as a specilic remedy for the health 
and welfare of their souls as well as their bodies.— 
When the patient grows worse, and is given over, 
they have recourse to their extreme unction, which 
is accompanied with several prayers suitable to the 
occasion, and some lessons out of the New Testa- 
ment, where mention is nade of the resurrection of 
ihe dead. The Greeks likewise observe the popish 
custom of making solemn vows both to the Almighty 
and the saints for the restoration of their health. 
Such vows are paid, as in the Latin church by the 
oblation of 2 golden or silver eve, arm, or leg. This 
custom was observed by the most ancient "Pagans, 
and among others by ‘the Philistines, who, alter 
they had been healed of the distemper mil which 
they were afflicted on aeconnt of the ark of the Lord 
which they had scized and taken into their possession, 
sent it back with the representation in gold of the 
parts affected. ‘Fhe Chuistians very easily gave lito 
this practice of the heathens. The substitution of 
aimaterial oblation, m the room of the sacrifice of 
the heart, is so conmmodious, that it is surprisiig 9 
tind at totally erased out of the ceremonies of some 
certain religions, which provide no other amusement 
for such of hen devotecs as are of a heavy cast, 
than a narrow scrutiny into the actions of others; 
leaving their miudy indulent and unemployed, which 
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in the temple, as well as clsewhere, must needs in- 
cline them to censure, and reflect on the conduct of 
their neighbours. 

As soon as a dying man has given np the ghost, 
the whole family appear like so many actors at the 
representation of a dcep tragedy; all are in tears and 
groans. ‘lhe body of the deceased, whether male 
or female, is drest in its best apparel, and afterwards 
extended upon a bier, with one wax taper at the 
head, aud another at the feet. The wife (if the hus- 
band be the object of their sorrow) the children, 
servants, relations, and acquaintance, “cuter the 
apartment where the deceased is thus laid out, with 
their clothes rent, tearing their hair, beating their 
breasts, and even, as Ricaut adds, disfiguring their 
faces with their nails. ‘The mode of our mourning 
is not quite so extravagant and romantic ; and we are 
apt to believe, that none of the natives, of any parts 


of Furope, whether wives, children, or husbands, | 


shew at present any slashes, or the least distigure- 
ment in their faces, as outward marks, or testimo- 
nies of their inward sorrow. We are taught by the 
principles of the Christian religion, to repose ali our 
trust and confidence in God alone, and there is no 
injunction which is more readily comphed with m 
the literal and strictest sense, than that which obliges 
us to comfort ourselves under the loss of a father, a 
husband, or a wife. When the body of the deceased 
is completely dressed as before mentioned and de- 
cently extended on the bier, for the regular perfor- 
mance of his last obsequies, and the hour is come 
for his interment, the crucifix is carried in proces- 
sion at the head of the fimeral train; and the priests 
aud deacons, who accompany them, reciting the 
prayers appointed by the church, burn incense, and 
implore the Divine Majesty to receive the soul of 
the deceased into his heavenly mansions. ‘The wife, 
for Ricaut is here speaking of the burial of a hus- 
pand, follows his dear remains, drowned in a flood 
of tears, and so disconsclate, that if we may form 
a judgment from her tears, and the excess of her 
cries and lamentations, one would imagine she 
would set her sou] at liberty to fly after and overtake 
her husband’s. Ricaut adds, that there are some 
women, however to be met with, that have no taste 
for these extravagant testimonies of their grief and 
anguish, and yet their mourning is not less solemn 
than that of their neighbours. They have women 
who ure mourners by profession, who weep in the 
widow’s stead for a certain sum, who, by frequent 
practice of their art, can represent to the life all the 
violent emoticns and gesticulations that naturally 
How from the most pungent and unfeigned sor- 
row: 

Ag soon as the funeral service is over, they kiss 
the crucifix, and ufterwards salute the month and 
forehead of the deceased. After that, each of them 
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eats a small bit of bread, and drinks a glass of wine 
in the church, wishing the soul of the deceased a 
good repose, and the afflicted family all the conso- 
lation they can wish for. We had forgot to inform 
the reader, that according to the accounts of some 
travellers, a widow that has lost her hnsband, a- 
child who has lost its father or mother, in short, 
all persons who are in deep mourning, dress no 
victuals at their own houses. ‘The friends and re- 
lations of the deceased send them in provisions for 
the first eight days; at the end whereof they pay 
the disconsolate family a charitable visit, in order to 
condole with, and comfort them under their un- 
happy loss, and to wait on them to church, where 
there are prayers read for the repose of the soul of 
the deceased. The meu again eat and drink in the 
church, whilst the women renew their cries and 
lamentations. But such as can afford to hire pro- 
fest mourners, never give themselves this second 
fatigne, but substitute proper persons in their stead, 
to weep over their husbands’ tomhs, three days-after 
their interment, at which time there are prayers 
read for the repose of his soul After the ninth 
day, there are masses and prayers read again upon 
the same occasion, which are repeated at the expi- 
ration of forty days; as also at the close of six 
months, and on the last day of the year. After the 
ceremony is concluded, they make their’ friends a 
present of some corn, boiled rice, wine, and some 
sweet-meats. ‘This custom, which is generally 
called by the Greeks ta sperna; is looked upon by 
them as very ancient. They renew it with mare so- 
lemnity and devotion than ever, on the Friday imme- 
diately preceding their Lent, that before Christmas 
on Good-Friday, and the Friday before Whitsuntide: 
which days the Greek church have devoted to the 
service of the dead, not only those who have de- 
parted this life according to the common course of 
nature, but such as have likewise unfortunately met 
with a sudden and untimely death. 

The funeral procession begins with two young 
country lads holding wooden crosses in their hands, 
followed by a priest ina white cope, escorted by 
several other priests dressed in party-coloured stoles, 
but slovens from head to foot. After them comes 
the corpse exposed to public view, drest after the 
manner of the Greeks, in all her bridal apparel-— 
The husband follows the bier, supported by two 
persons of distinction, who use all the prevailing 
arguments they can think of to keep him from ex- 
puring under the weight of his affliction, And yet 
after all, itis whispered, that his poor wife died of 
mere grief. Of all comedies, that of marriage 
surely is the mest comical, provided a man does not 
personate the hero. When he does, indecd he is 
obliged, as it were, to assume the churacter that is 
partly childish, mean, foolish, hypocritical and 
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sometimes roguish. “Were we to form a jvegment 
of things by their outward appearance, one would 
imagine, that the Grecian husbands have an ines- 
haustible fountain of tears; that they can bemoan 
the loss of their wives ua such a clamorous and pub- 
he manner. Is the blessing of a good wife conmmon 
among the Greeks? Can nu other country boast it? 
Are goad wives a scarce commodity amongst the 
Greeks, above all other nations? God derend the 
dead! says Rabelais, 1 must think of finding out 
another help-mate. One of the daughters of the 
deceased, (continues Tournefort) who was of years 
of maturity, and agreeable enough, her sisters and 
some other relations, marched in their praper order, 
with their hats dishrevelled, leaning on the arms of 
some of their intimate acquaintance. When thcir 
voices failed them, or when they were at at a loss to 
express themselves any longer, they tore the hair off 
their heads in the-most violent and frantic manner 
imaginable, first on one side, and then on the other; 
but nature cannot long be concealed under this thin 
disguise, and it is very easy to distinguish, on these 
occasions, the sincere mourner from the hypocriti- 
cal impostor. If there are any fine clothes in the 
whole town, they are brought out on this public 
occasion. The friends and relations are ambitious 


of making the best appearance they possibly can?’ 


whereas amongst us, we one and all are drest in 
black. This gaity of theirs is no bar or impediment 
however, to the expression of the concern, by the 
ilcepest sighs, and most hideous groanings. If a 
person happens to die in any part of the town what- 
ever, their very enemies, as well as friends and re- 
Jations, nay, the whole neighbourhood, ereat and 
small, without distinction, think themselves bound to 
weep and wail, since they would make an ill figure, 
if they did not at least seem to drop a tear on such a 
n:elancholy occasion. From whence we may rea- 
sonably conclude, that such an extravagant, such a 
noisy expression of their sorrow must be wholly 
owing to the mode of the country; an ambition to 
mnitate those who are actually in distress, and the na- 
ture of the climate in which they live. 

There is no mass said for the dead on the’ days of 
their interment, but forty in every parish the day fol- 
lowing, at sexen-pence per mass, As soon as they 
are got into the church, the priest reads alond the 
office for the dead, whilst a young clerk repeats 
some particular psalms of David at the foot of the 
bier. When the office is over, there are twelve 
loaves, and as many bottles of wine distributed 
amongst the poor at the church door. Every priest 
has ten gazettees, or Venetian pence, and the bishop 
who accompanies the corpse, three half-crowns.— 
The graud vicar, treasurer, and keeper of the ar- 
chieves, who are nest to the prelate in point of dig- 
nity, have three crowns, or a double fee. After 


| man is to superstition, and indecd to every thing 


this distribution, one of the priests lays a large piece 
ot broken pot upon the breast of the deceased, on 
which 4 cross, and the usual characters, I. N. B. I. 
are engraved. After that they withdraw and take 
their leave of the deceased. The relations, but more 
particularly the husband, kisses her pale lips; and 
this is laoked upon as so incumbenta duty, that the 
neglect of it cannot be dispensed with, though the 
rerson should die of the most infectious distemper. 
Iler friends embrace her, and her neighbours saluto 
her; but no holy water is sprinkled upon her. After 
the interment 1s over they condnet the husband back 
to his house. When the funeral assembly departs, 
ile hired mourners repeat their lamentations; and in 
the evening, the relations send the poor afflicted an 
agreeable tollation, and go and carouse with him by 
way of consolation. 

Such are the sentiments of those Christians called 
Grecks, who reside im Greece and in the Lesser 
Asta; for there are others who are also calkd 
Greeks, but are looked upon by the abave as schns- 
matics; but these we shall give an account of after- 
wards. In the mean time several reflections may be 
drawn from what has been here advanced, for his- 
tory without improvement is like a body without life. 
And first, 


The ancient Greeks were celebrated for their’ 


wisdom, learning and valour; and their writings, 
next to those of the Old Yestament, and so far as 
we know the most ancient inthe world. Divided at 
first into several small republics, they were jealous 
of each other, and although Philip of Macedon 
made them tributary, yet even then they assisted 
him to overthrow the Persian empire, and their 
learning spread over the greater part of the Lesser 
Asia. 

Secondly, how different are those descended from 
them! without) conrage,—without learning, and 
sunk into the most abject state of meanness!—they 
are considered by the Turks as poor, pusillanimous 
wretches, and live in a state almost of Egyptian 
bondage. It is true they have the name of Chris- 
tians—but they have not failed to debase the glory 
of the Gospel! by mixing with it many rites and ce- 
remonies, used by their Pagan ancestors. 

Thirdly, it is remarkable how prone the heart of 
which God has not commanded to be oberved, nae 
rather forbidden. At the time of Constantine the 
Great, there were many flourishing churches in 
Greece, and fur many years after, few ceremonies 
were introduced, except such as were in their own 
uature simple and indifferent. But after the sixth 
century, they acted the same part as the Israclites 
did in the wilderness, when they made the golden 
calf and wauted to return to Egypt. The Greeks 
had either a written or a traditional account of the 
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religion of their ancestors, and as they were begin- 
ning gradually to Tose all knowledge of the truths of 
Christianity, ‘they daily embraced more‘and more of 
the Pagan ceremonics. In this they were encou- 
raged by the example of the Romans, who had 
jearned ‘so many heathenish customs, that the chief 


part of their religion consisted in makiig the sign of 


the cross. 


Lastly, The reac seem as little ambitious of ac- 


quirmg knowledge, as they are of regaining their 
liberty, which may serve to shew, that, to make 


* 


men slaves, they shonld be kept in ignorance ; for 
slavery, either of body or mind, vanishes away be- 
fore learning. A few years ago, when the Russians 
were at war with the Turks, it was expected that 
had they succeeded, the Greeks would have been 
taken nuder their protection; but the plan miscar- 
ried, and they are still in the same forlorn condition 
as before. In that condition they are likely to con- 
tinne, till some remarkable revolution takes place 
in Europe, of which we cannot at present form any 
notion, 


RELIGION OF THOSE GREEKS WHO DIFFER IN MANY THINGS 
FROM THOSE ALREADY MENTIONED. 


77 
al) HIE difference ‘to be found among all those 
throughout the world who bear the name of Chris- 
tians, is one of the strongest proofs that there was 
such a person as Jesus Christ m the world, that he 
suffered, rose again, and ascended into heaven.— 
Most of these different denominations agree in the 
pouits essential to salvation, although they hate and 
excommunicate cach other for the observation of 
particular rites and ceremonies. Now, is it impas- 
sible, that all these people, so ditferent in their 
modes of worship and discipline, should, while they 
hate each other, agree im the belief of the gospel 
history concerumg Jesus Christ. There is not a deist 
11 Europe who doubts there was such a person as 
the impostor Mahomet, who was born six hundred 
years after the death of Christ; and yet to a sceptic 
in history, the accounts we have of such a person's 
hving m the world as Mahomet, are lable to more 
objections than the ‘Instory of Christ. Mahomet 
was born in an age when ignorance overspread the 
earth, so that for some time after Ins death, there 
were na accounts of him but by tradition. On the 
other haad, although the world was lost in Pagan 
idolatry when Christ was born, yet there were men 
in Judea, in Greece, and in Rome: all the Jewish 
writers, since that time, take notice of him, although 
they deny that he was the Messiah. Several heathen 
writers mention him as a very extraordinary person ; 
and Celsus, the severest writer against the Christians, 
never denied that there was such a person as Jesus 
‘Chnist, nor did he reject his miracles, only that he 
-said they were wrought by the power of magic.— 
We thought it more uccessary to take notice of these 
things in this place, because some of our readers 
ought to be cautioned against every thing that may 


lead their minds off from believing the fundamental 
truths of the gospel. 


‘ Of the Greek Church in Russia. 


The Russians are very ambitious to have their 
conversion to Christianity as high as the age of the 
apostles; and they believe that “the gospel was first 
preached among them by St. Andrew, the brother 
of Peter. When we consider that there were many 
churches established in Grecce, aud many parts 
around it, soon after the apostolic age, it Is not at 
all improbable, but some of the Poles and the Rus- 
sians were converted to Christianity; but whatever 
were the mimber of these converts, this much is 
certain, all knowledge of Christianity was lost in 
Russia, when the Greeks sent missionaries there in 
the tenth century, of which the following is a 
gennine account. 

Igor, duke of Russia, and a Pagan, dying in 955, 
left a son named Stoflaus, a minor, am his mother 
Ola was appointed regent. "This lady having heard 
of the splendour of the Greek emperor's court at 
Constantinople, went thither, and was baptized by 
the patriarch, who gave her the name of Helen.— 
Upon her return home to her own country, she per- 
suaded some of her great lords to send for some 
pniests from Greece, which they did, and were bap- 
tized; but Stroflaus, the young duke, ¢ erowlug up to 
years of maturity, banished the priests out of the 
country, and continued himself a heathen to the last. 
tle was succeeded by his son Walodimir, a prince 
of knowledge and courage. Having cultivated as 
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acquaintance with the Greck emperor, who sent am- 
bassadors to him, he followed the example of his 
grandmother, and was baptized by the name of Basil. 
Soon after this, resolving to establish Christianity 
in his dominions, he married the princess Anne, 
daughter of the emperoc Basil, and the patriarch of 
Coustautinople consecrated several archbishops and 
bishops, and fixed their principal residence in the 
inost capital eities of Russia; so that taking all these 
circumstances together, Christianity was not estab- 
lished in Russia before the latter end of the tenth 
century, 

This is the reason why the Russians profess a 
creat esteem for the Greeks; for it will appear, that 
an some points of faith, as well as of disciple, there 
are several differences between them. They have 
the bible printed in their own language, which is 
called the Selavonian, and they ucknowledged it to 


be the true word of God, especially the four gospels - 


whieh they never toueh without certain marks of 
respect and veneration. But although they declare 
the holy scriptures to be the rule of their faith, yet 
they pay almost as much regard to the decrees of the 
first seven general councils, and the Greek fathers, 
particularly Basil, Nazianzen, Chrysostom, and 
Epherem the Syrian. ‘Yhey receive the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Nicene, and that of Athanasius, so that 
when any point of religion is to be proved by them, 
they have first recourse to the saered scriptures, 
next to the councils, and to the fathers above-men- 
tioned, and the Jast appeal is to the patriarch of 
Russia. 

Their priests, whom they call papas, read the 
whole of the New Testament in their churches to 
the people, but no part of the Old, except the 
Psalms; tor they consider some part of the Old Tes- 
tament as above the common comprchension of the 
vulgar. ‘This is certainly truc, and so are many 
things in the New Testament, and were men able 
to comprehend every thing in the saered_ seriptures, 
then revelation would be no more than a system of 
natural religion. ‘They never deliver an explication 
of what has been read, which is perhaps one of the 
reasons why they continue in such a state of igno- 
rance. ‘They say that preachers only perplex their 
hearers by giving them too subtle an explication of 
what is plam in itself, and consequently leading 
them mto unnecessary controversies of no importance 
to salvation. 

They believe the church to be an assembly of the 
faithful, whom God has promised to assist with his 
grace, to attain unto eternal salvation, and have va- 
nity enough to assert, that out of their church there 
is no salvation. ‘Till of late years, they would not 
suffer a Jew to reside among them, aud such was 
their hatred of the Turks, that when such an ambas- 
sador came fiom Constantinople, he was not permit- 
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ted to hiss the Czar’s hand. A}l other Christians 
besides theinselyes, they consider as heretics, only 
that they look upon the Grecks in the Levant, with 
a more favourable eye than upon any others. 

The Russians are of the sane opinion with Pro- 
testants concerning the head of the ehurch, namely, 
there isno person entitled to that honour, but Jesus 
Christ only, and for that reason they look upon the 
pope as an usurper, It is true they pay something 
annually to the patriarch of Constantinople, but that 
is rather out of respect than from an acknowledge- 
ment of jurisdiction. Neither do they allow that 
there has been any power in the Greck church to 
work niiracles smee the death of the apostles, they 
being unneeessary after the full establishment of 
Christianity. ‘Vhey have a great veneration for the 
person of the sovereign, atid they count it an honour 
to do the meanest offices for him, uor are they less 
submissive and obedient to all thuse whe are.in an- 
thority under lim. 

Another thing much regarded by the Russians, is 
the duty they owe to their clergy, of whom they 
have several degrees and orders. ‘The first in rank 
is the patriarch, who isarchbishop of Muscow, and 
forinerly was obliged to reside in that city, but ever 
since the court has been kept at Petersburgh, he has 
been permitted to reside there part of the year, to 
assist the sovereign with his counsels. He is next 
to the sovereign, the chief person in the cmpire, and 
determines in all ecclesiastical affairs. Ue wears a 
hind of long black robe, and has always a cross car- 
ried before him. Next to the patriarch are the 
arehbishops under him, and these ave four in num- 
ber, viz. those of Kiovia, Rostoff, Casan, and 
Sankinshi, and this last must reside constanty at 
Muscow, to assist the patriarch. Next in rank are 
the seven hishops, viz. of Miovia, Muscow, Ples- 
cow, Wolodimir, Casan, cAstracan, and ‘Torosho in 
Siberia. Under these are priests, whom they call 
popes or papas, and these are divided into proto- 
papas, arch-papas, and common-papas, of whom 
there are vast numbers in Russia, there being no 
other qaulifications necessary, Lesides being able to 
read, write, aud sing. Vhe chief badge of the priest- 
hood is a cap or eatot, which is put upon their heads 
at the time of their coasecration, and they are 
obliged to wear it as long as they continue in the 
pricsthood. Another badge of their priesthood is 
the stick they carry in their hands, being for the 
part clothed in a loose robe of cvarse cloth which 
comes down to their feet, aud as they pass along 
the streets, the people ask them for their blessing. 
And vet we find from the best information, that 
their inferior priests are miuch addicted to drunken- 
ness in publie houses, where they frequently create 
quarrels, and also receive a severe drubbing. 

Almost all Russia swarms with monks, of which 
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they have their orders, viz. the Benedictines, the 
order of St. Basil, and that of St. Niekolas, and these, 
like the Roman Catholics, make three vows, viz. of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, but in most other 
things they are very different from those of Rome. 
"They lead a very austere life, and are clethed in 
black loose cloaks, with a girdle round their middle, 
and a badge to distinguish their order on their breast. 
They have their abbots and priors, who are gene- 
rally very ignorant, there being few among them 
who are able to read. 

They have also nuns, who lve much after the 
same manner as the monks, and are clothed in long 
Black robes, except such as are persons of quality, 
who are distinguished by short white vests. ‘There 
are also hermits in Russia, who have no other way 
of procuring a subsistence than that of begging 
from travellers, who sometimes give them a hitle, 
for which in return they receive their blessings — 
"The bishops and priests live upon their tithes, and 
what else the people are pleased to bestow upon 
them, for they have no houses nor lands, as in the 

toman Catholic countries. Simony, or the pur- 
chasing of chureh livings, 1s as common in Russia as 
in Italy, and they often exchange one benefice for 
another, which is one of the worst things that ever 
could take place in a national church. 

All their churches are built round and vaulted, to 
have some resemblanee to the heavens, and they 
have five steeples, one in the centre higher than the 
others, and the other four around it. They use 
neither pews, chairs, nor benches in their churches, 
because they perform their devotions either kneeling 
or prostrate on the ground. They look upon their 
churches as so sacred that no new married couple 
can be admitted mto them until they have first bathed 
themselves. ‘They admit of no organs in their 
churehes, nor ef any images of wood or stone, but 
only such as are painted. Next to their churehes, 
they shew much regard to their church-yards where 
they bury their dead. They will not snffer any im- 
purities to be thrown into them, nor will they per- 
mit 4 dog to pass over them. They are great ad- 
mirers of bells, looking upon them as essential to 
divine worslnp. ‘They ‘have nearly the same notions 
of the Trinity with the Greeks in the Levant; that 
is, they helieve in the ereeds, only with some ‘small 
variatious from the ancient fathers. 

They believe that God the Father is the Creator 
of al] things, the first person in the ever blessed 
‘Trinity, and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
That Jesus Christ is the second person in the Trinity ; 
and that he is essentially both God and man. That 
the Holy Ghost is the third person in the Trinity, 
but they affirm that the Uoly Ghost proceeds only 
from the Father, and not from the Fatker and the 
Son. ‘This notion was embraced by some of the 
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ancients, but certamly it is very unbecoming for 
then: to dispute concerning what they are utterly 
unable to comprehend. 

They adore the images of the apostles, the pro- 
phets, saints and martyrs, and they pretend to have 
some of their relics. Amongst all their other saints, 
they pay the greatest regard to St. Nicholas of Baris, 
whom they acknowledge to be the patron of all the 
Russian empire. They shew a great veneration for 
the name of God, and never stir out of their houses 
ull they have said a prayer before the image of one 
of their sats, of which they keep always one beside 
them. If a poor person enters the house of one of 
their persons of quality, he first looks for the image 
of the saint, and adores it before he pays his respects. 
to the master of the house. 

The Russians pay much regard to pilgrimages, it 
being considered as meritorious in any person to visit 
the shrine of their favourite saints. These notions 
are so deeply rooted in their minds, that the late em- 
press, in compliance with the vulgar opinion, fre- 
quently accompanied her subjects in those journeys.. 
As the Russians are much addicted.to drunkenness, 
so it frequently happens on those pilgrimages that 
they quarrel and fight so furiously, that they wound, 
and sometimes kill each other. 

When the Russians are at their devotions, they 
often knock their foreheads against the ground, and 
cross themselves in the following manner: They 
first make the sign of the cross with their fingers on 
the forchead, which intimates, say they, the aseen- 
sion of Christ; next on the heart, to point out that 
the heart is the receptacle of the word of God.— 
Next they make a cross, first on the right, and then 
on the left shoulder, intimating thereby, that at the 
day of judgment, the righteous will be placed on 
the right hand of Christ, and the wicked on his left, 
Some few years ago, the patriarch ordered that the 
laity should cross themselves with only two fingers, 
whereas before they used to do it with three, in ho- 
nour of the persons in the Holy Trinity. 

Bat this met with so much epposition from the 
people, that they declared they would sooner loose 
their heads than be deprived of the privilege of 
crossing themselves with three fingers, as had been 
practised by their ancestors. ‘Their three great feasts 
of Whitsunday, Christmas and Easter, are kept with 
great strictness and solemnity, no one person “being 
permitted to work: they have also many other festi~ 
vals, on each of which they have prayers peenliar 
to them. We have already observed, that they never 
preach in their churches, because ‘they look upon 
every composition of their own in explaining the 
scriptures to be a profanation ; but instead of preach- 
ing, they read some of the homilies of the Greek 
fathers, which they have translated into the Nussian 
language for that purpose. 
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After reading the gospel, they begin to say mass in 
the following inanner: The priest, attended by his 
sacristan, approaches the altar, and bows to it; which 
done, he pats some red wine in the chalice, “for the 
isan use no other, and mixes it with water.— 
Having broken a piece of leavened bread, he puts 
it into the wine, and then consecrates them~both, by 
reading several prayers, which takes up about half 
an hour. After this, he takes with a spoon, all at 
once, the bread and wine out of the chalice, and so 
takes the communion by himself, without any per- 
son joing him; unless they should happen to bring 
to him, at that time, a sick child, unto whom he 
gives a morsel of bread, steeped in wine. 

Great part of their devotions consist in attending 
at these masses, and they have vast numbers of wax- 
candles burning, while the people are busy in kissing 
their images. ‘They are not very strict in the obser- 
vation of Sunday, except in going to mass, for after 
that is over, many spend the remainder of the day 
in rioting and drunkenness. They look upon bap- 
tism as a ceremony absolutely necessary to salvation, 
which is the reason the poorer sort have their child- 
ren baptized as soon as they are born, but the rich, 
who are not so superstitious, wait till they think 
proper. They always baptize their children in the 
chyreh, unless there be very weighty reasons to the 
coutrary. "lhey consecrate the water first, and chuse 
no more than two godfathers for the first child, who 
are to stand for all the rest afterwards, unless pre- 
vented by sickness, absence, or death ; and although 
achild be in ever such danger of dying, yet it can- 
not be baptized by any but the priest, who performs 
the ceremony in the name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. But previons-to the bap- 
tism, the priest exorcises the child by crossing it, 
and commanding the devil to come out of it; for 
they are firmly persuaded, that the unclean spirit 
resides in it before the ceremony, which must be 
performed at the door of the chureh without. They 
believe, that if an unbaptized child was to be carried 
into the chureh, it would be real profanation, and 
there would be a necessity for them to consecrate it 
anew. After baptism, the priest hangs a cross of 
gold, silver, or tin, about the child’s neck, which he 
is to wear till his dying day, and such as are found 
without it at their death, are denied Christian burial. 
‘The reason why they are so particular on that head 
is, they would have the Christians distinguished from 
the heathen Tartars, of whom there are many thou- 
sands in the empire. Every person has a particular 
saint appointed him as a patron, and to him prayers 
are addressed every day. 

‘The Russiau laity receive the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper with great marks of devotion; and 
they have two sorts of bread which they use in the 
communion, which must be unleavened, and baked 
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by the widow of a priest who is past child-bearing. 
One sort of bread ts for those who are sick, and the 
other for such as communicate at chureh. The first 
they consecrate on [loly Thursday only, and is kept 
all the rest of the year till they want it. The other 
is consecrated at mass, and, as we mentioned before, 
they mix with it a certain ‘quantity of warm water; 
because, say they, the blood and the water flowed 
from our Saviour’s side. In this liquor they steep 
the pieces of bread, aud consecrate them together, 
giving both the bread and wine to the communicants, 
The priest, when he gives the elements, says, “ ‘This 
is the true body and blood of Christ, spilled for 
thee and many more, for the remission of thy sinus; 
as often as thou receivest it, do it always in com- 
memoration of Christ. God grant that thou mayest 
receive it for thy salvation.” 

They communicate on Saturdays, after’ having 
prepared themsclves by fasting, and made a confes- 
sion of their sins to the priest. Some of the devo- 
tees, after they have received the sacrament, keep 
their beds all the rest of the day, lest they shone 
commit any-sins ; vainly imagining, that there is some 
hopes of eseaping temptations in secret; whereas 
were they to think as every Christian onght to do, 
they would be convinced, that it is the almighty 
power of God alone that can preserve them from 
temptation wherever they are. 

Like the Greeks in the Levant, they give the 
communion to babes, but only one half of the quan- 
lity which they give to those who are grown np; but 
if a young one is past scven years of age, ici may 
have the whole quantity if he pleases. ‘They also 
give it to dying persons after the extreme unction, 
which they use in the same sense as is practised by. 
the Roman Catholics. After the sick person has 
received the communion, they give hin neither food 
nor medicines, unless there be apparent signs of his 
recovery. No person can be admitted to the com- 
munion in the church, until they have made a com- 
plete confession of their sins, and gone through a 
course of fasting for the space of eight days ; diving 
which they are enjoined by the. priest to live ou no- 
thing but coarse bread and small beer.“ 

The other rules to he observed by the Russians in 
their fasts are the following: ‘To abstain from flesh 
and all things having any relation to it, such as eggs, 
butter, cheese, and milk; from all sorts of strong 
liquors, to which the Russians, in common with the 
inhabitants of all cold northern countries, are very 
much addicted. At they same time they are to ab- 
stain from the marriage bed; and, in a word, from 
all sorts of carnal pleasure whatever. 

As the Roman Catholics are not bound to observe 
such strict rules, so the Russians often ridicule them 
on that point, telling them what is really true, name- 
ly, that their fast days are the most voluptuous feast 
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days. Thus with respect to fasting, the Russians, 
as well as the Greeks in the Levant, keep real instead 
of nominal fasts; whereas, if a person wants to in- 
dulge his appetite in the choicest articles of gluttony 
and voluptnousness, he ought on a fast day, to dine 
with a Roman Catholic. 

Besides their ordinary fasts, they have four solemn 
ones, namely, forty days before Easter; these agree 
with what we call Lent. The second fast begins 
eight days after Whitsunday, and ends with the 
feast of St. Peter and St. Paul. The third is kept 
in honour of the blessed Virgin, and begins on the 
first of August, and continues till the feast of the 
Assumption. The fourth beeins on the twelfth of 
November, and continues till Christmas. During 
“all these fasts they are not to eat flesh, eggs, butter, 
milk, cheese, nor any thing that has the least rela- 
tion to animal food. When we consider the number 


of these fasts, and the levity with which they are — 


kept, we shall find, that the Roman Catholics are 
more political than the Greeks; but the Greeks, as 


well in the Levant as in Russia, are more simcere.— 


‘Phe Roman Catholics have appomted their fasts m 
such a manner, that they do not give much trouble 
to the people; and even when they think them bur- 
thensome, nothing is more easy than to procure a 
dispensation. But the Greeks in the Levant and in 
Russia keep such long fasts, that one would imagine 
their whole bodies were emaciated; and such is their 


belief of the necessity of attending to every thing en- | 


joined by the priests, that they seldom ask them to 
dispense with the severity, except on the most urgent 
occasions. 

They have also, previous to Lent, a sort of carni- 
val, which lasts eight days, and is called by them 


“the Butrer-week,” because after it is expired their | 
During the time they call Butter-week, - 


fast begins. 
they commit the most outrageous excesses in drink- 
ing, which gencrally lead them into all sorts of 
crimes; so that it is dangerous for any sober person 
particularly a stranger, to go along, or even eross 
the streets. On these occasions murders are so fre- 
quent, that there is seldom a morning in which they 
do not find several dead bodies in the streets, and 
such is the general inadness, that the murderer is 
seldom discovered, 

As for their marriages, they have many strange 
ceremonies, but divorcees are so frequent among 
them, that the Greeks in Russia, are often ridiculed 
‘by the Greeks in the Levant. It must however be 
acknowledged, that this is not the practice with 
those who reside in Livonia, where Petersburgh is ; 
for the vast number of strangers from almost every 
part of Enrope, who visit and reside in that rising 
city, contribute more towards civilizing the manners 
of the people than any human laws whatever. Jt 
was these foreigners who first set the example to the 
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Russian nobility, by shewing them in what an har- 
monious manner they lived with their wives, and 
how tenderly they brought up their children; and 
so earnest was Peter the Great, to root out of the 
minds of his people all sorts of vulgar prejudices, 
that he married a wife, who was of no higher rank 
than the widow of a Saxon corporal of dragoons, 
and lived with her to the last. ‘The same great man 
sent circular letters to the bishops and clergy, desir 
ing they would discouatenance divorces in all cases 
except adultery, where they are justified in taking 
place upon the principles of natural reason. 

As the priests among the Greeks in the Levant, 
so those among the Russians are allowed to marry, 
nay it is absolutely necessary, the Russians say, that 
they should marry, and no persous whatever are 
admitted to holy orders, unless they are either mar- 
ried, or under a solemn vow to enter iuto that state. 
Every priest must marry a virgin, and one whose 
character is irreproachable; and if she happens to 
die, he must never entertain the least thoughts of 
ever marrying again. ‘The Russians, if we may rely 
on the veracity of most of our accounts, are stran- 
gers to the pleasure that attends on conjugal love 
and affection; but we need not travel so far to find 
such husbands as are cold and indifferent to their 
consorts: and it 1s pity thata match, where the par- 
ties have no manner of regard or value for one ano- 
ther, nay where they have often an aversion for 
each other, where they are at perpetual variance, 
and loose and profligate on both sides, should be a 
lease for years only, as it is amongst some people of 
good sense and discerning judgments. For after 
all, why should we damn our souls in damning 
others? The Christian religion, it is true, requires 
that we should be regenerated in the midst of crosses 
and tribulations, but then it allows us to fly from 
persecution. Notwithstanding the Russians have 
so little love and affection for their wives, yet they 
keep them under a world of restraint. It is trne, 
however, that Peter the Great on his return from his 
travels, discouraged and put a stop, in a great mea- 
sure, to these tyrannical proceedings. before that 
time, the wives were, either through jealousy and 
an hereditary custom, or ont of coutempt and dis- 
respect, cliarged never to appear when their hus- 
bands made any public entertainments. ‘Vhe same 
custom has been kept up and observed in the Ne- 
therlands, but without any compulsion on the part 
of the husbands, who in that particular seem to have 
retained some small remains of the jealous temper 
and constitution of the Spaniards. he Czar ordered 
that the women should be invited with their bus- 
bands to all weddings, and other public diversions. 
He decreed likewise, that no marriage should be 
solemnized till after several interviews between tlhe 
parties, and till both of them had testified their 
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mutual consent and approbation ; whereas before his 
time the young men were not allowed to see their 
mistresses, much less to discourse with then about 
marriage, or make them any protestations of their 
love and constancy. ‘Their fathers and mothers then 
made all their matches for them, and the youug cou- 
ple were not permitted to see each other till after 
their nuptials, or at most, ull the day before. At 
this interview, the Intended bridegroom accompanied 
by several of his-friends, paid his veung mistress a 
formal visit at her father’s house; where the young 
lady with several. of her favourite companions waited 
to receive them. After some few compliments: past 
on both sides, the young lady presented her gallant 
with a glass of brandy, asa tacit itimation of ber 
choice, and the respect she had for him above the 
rest. After this interview, they were expressly en- 
joined, not to sce each other any more tll they were 
actually at church; but there were several: excep- 
tions to this-grand rule; for it sometimes happened 
that a young fellow who expected to be wedded toa 
beautitul woman, was-linked to one very deformed: 
Olearius very justly attributes their bad cecononty to 
such deceitful weddings: Peter the Great expressly 
ordered, that no marriage should be celebrated with- 
out the consent and approbation of both parties; or 
without their seeing and visiting cach other, at least 
for six wecks together, before the solemnization of 
their nuptials. 

The author of the religion of the Russians: has 
inserted one custom observed on these occasions, 
which is very singular, that is, the father of the in- 
vended bride renounces his: paternal authority over 
her, after be has given her two or three gentle strokes 
with a rod, which he delivers at the same time to 
his intended son-in-law. 

But to proceed to those ceremomes which relate 
more fiearly to the nuptials. Some short time be- 
fore the day appointed for the wedding, their quality, 
or such as-aticct to follow theif example, hire two 
suachas, (so the Russtaus:call the two female mana- 
gers or superintendants of their weddings) one to 
act the part of the mtended bride, and the other on 
behalf of the bridegroom.. ‘The suacha, or ageut 
for the former, must attend at the bridegroom's 
house, in order to make ‘the necessary preparations 
for the bridal bed, and Jay it upon forty sheaves. of 
rye, or sume other sort of grain; she must also take 
care that it is encompassed:round with several hogs- 
heads of wheat, barley and oats,. which are symbols 
of fruitfulness and plenty. The day before the nup- 
tiuls are to be solemnized, is spent for the generality, 
In sending presents to the bride, which must be cou-- 
veyed to her by the hands of the bridegroom’s sna- 
cha. Amongst all these nnptial compliments no- 
thing is- more agreeable to the Russian ladies than a 
box of: paint; for as we are informed, their niost 
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‘it over the heads of all the company. 


celebrated beauties never scruple to make use of it, 
being induced thereto either through au babitual 
practice or the depravity of taste, which at this very 
day equally conceals under a thick lay of red, the 
beautiful or sallow. complexions of our British 
ladies. 

Iu the evening of their wedding-day the bride- 
groom, accompanied by a uumerous train of his 
ucarest relations-and acquaintance, goes to wait ou 
his mistress; the priest who is to solemmize their 
nuptials riding on horseback before them.  Aftes 
the previous congratulations; and other compliments 


-customary.on-such joyful-occasions in all countries, 


the company sit down to table. Notwithstandug 
there are three elegant dishes instantly served up, 
no one takes the freedom to taste of them. At the 
upper end of the table is a vacant seat intended for 
the bridegroom. Whilst he is earnest in discourse 
with the brides relations, a young gentleman takes 
possession of his chair, and never resigns it, without 
some valuable-consideration. As soon as-the bride- 
groom has thus:redeemed his seat, the bride is intro- 
duced into the room, dressed as gay as possible, but 
covered: with her veil:. A curtain of crimson tattety, 
supported by two young geutlemen, parts the lovers 
and prevents them from stealing any armorous glanecs 
from cach other’s eyes. In the nest place, the 
bride’s suacha, or agent, wreathes her hair, and 
after she has turned up her tresses, puts a crown up- 
on her head, which is either of gold or silver gilt, 
and lined wath silk, and of greater or less value, im 
proportion to the quality or circumstances of the 
person for whom itis intended. ‘The other.suacha 
is employed in setting the bridegroom off to the best 
advantage. During this interval, some women that. 
are present sing a thousand little merry catches to 
divert them. ‘The bride-naids strew hops- upon the 
heads-of the company. ‘Two lads after this bring m 
a large cheese, and several rolls of ttle loaves ina 
hand-basket, with curious sable tassels to it. ‘Pwo 
of the bride's attendants bring. in another cheese, 
and the same quantity of bread upon her particular 
account. All which provisions, after the priest hus 
blessed them, are carried to the chureh. At last, 
there is a large silver bason set upon the table full 
of small remnants of satin and taffeta, with several 
small pieces of silver, hops, barley, and oats, all 
mingled together, ‘The suacha, after she has put 
the bride’s veil. over her face again, takes several 
handfuls of this medley out of the bason, and strews 
The next 
ceremouy is the exchanging of their respective rings, 
which is performed by the parents of the new mar-. 
ried couple: The suacha conducts the bnde to 
church, and the bridegroom follows with the priest, 
who, for the most pait, indulges himself in drinking 
to that excess, that he is obliged to have two attend= 
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ants to support him, not only whilst he rides on 
horseback to the church, but all the time he is there 
performing the matrimonial service. 

One part of the pavement of the church, where 
the ceremony is performed, is covered with crimson 
taffety, and another piece of the same silk is spread 
over it, where the bride and bridegroom are appoint- 
ed'to stand. The priest, before he enters upon the 
office, demands their oblations, which consists of 
fish, pastry, &c. ‘Then he gives them his benedic- 
tion, and holds over their heads the image of those 
saints which were made choice of to be their patrons. 
After which, taking the right hand of the bride- 
groom, and the left of the bride within his own hauds, 
he asks them three times whether they sincerely ad 
sent to, and approve of their martiage, and whether 
they will love each other for the future, as is their 
bounden duty so todo. When they have answered 
yes, all the company in general take hands, and jom 
in a solemn dance, whilst the priest sings the 1esth 
psalm (according to the Hebrew computation) in 
which almost all the blessings that attend the married 
state are enumerated. The priest, as soon as the psalm 
is finished, puts a garland of rue upon their heads ; 
but if the man be a widower, or the woman a wi- 
dow, then he lays it upon their shoulders. ‘The 
ceremony begins with these these words, “ Increase 
and multiply,” and concludes with that other solemn 
direction, which the Russians never understand in a 

rigorous sense, “ Whom God hath joined let no man 
put asunder.” As soon as this form of words is 
pronounced, all the company light their wax tapers, 
and one of them presents the priest with a glass of 
wine, which he drinks, aud the new-married couple 
pledge him. This is done thrice, and then the bride 
and bridegroom dash their glasses down upon the 
floor, and tread the pieces under their feet, denounc- 
ing several muledictions on all those who shall 
hereafter endeavour to set them at variance. At the 
same time several women strew linseed and hemp- 
seed upon their heads. After this ceremony is over, 
the usual congratulations are repeated, with such 
other demonstrations of gaity and rejoicing as always 
accompany the nuptial rites. We must not here 
omit one circumstance, which is merry and iumocent 
enough: the women before-mentioned, take fast hold 
of the bride’s gown, i order to oblige her, as it 
were, to forsake her husband, but the bride sticks 
so close to him, that their endeavours prove in- 
etfectual. 

Their nuptial ceremonies thus far concluded, the 
bride goes home in a Russian car or sledge, tended 
by six “flambeais, aud the. bridegroom on horseback. 
‘The company come after them. As soon as they 
are all within doors, the bridegroom sits down at the 
table with his friends ; but the women conduct the 
bride to her bed-chamber, and put her to bed.— 
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Afterwards, some young gentlemen wait on the bride- 
groom with their wax tapers m their hands, and 
conduct him to his lady’s apartment. As soon as 
they are within the chamber, they leave their lights 
upon the hogsheads that surround the nuptial bed, 
and afterwards withdraw: but the bride, wrapped 
up inher night gown, jumps out of bed, approaches 
her husband with abundance of respect, and makes 
him a very submissive and respectful courtesy. ‘Vhis 
is the first moment that the husband has had an 
opportunity of seeing his wife unveiled, and they sit 
down to table, aud sup together. Amongst other 
dishes, there is a roast fowl set before them, which 
the husband tears to pieces, throwing that part which 
he holds in his hands, whether it be the leg or the 
wing, over his shoulder, and eats the remainder.— 
Llere the ceremony ends. The spectators withdraw, 
and the new-married couple go to bed. An old do- 

mestic servant stands centinel at the chamber door. 
Some‘of the company, who are more superstitious 
than the rest, spend this interval of time in using 
enchautments for the good success of this secret 
love-adventure. Some travellers tell us, that this 
old servant, as soon as it is proper, attends near the 
bedside to be informed of what happens. Upon 
the husband’s declaration of his success and _satis- 
faction, the kettle drums and trumpets proclaim the 
joyful news, and the bathing vessels are instantly 
prepared for the refreshment of the happy pair.— 
‘The following days are spent in all the demonstra- 
tions of joy “and rejoicing imaginable. The men 
indulge themselves in drinkiag to excess; and whilst 
the husband carouses with his friends, ‘and drowns 
his senses in intoxicating liquors, the bride if we 
may rely on the veracity of some travellers, improves 
these few remaining hours of liberty to the best ad- 
vantage, and revels in her lover’s arms. 

From all that has been here said concerning their 
marriages, we find that they retain many of those 
customs which were in use among the ancient Sty- 
thians, from whom they are descended. ‘There ‘is 
however, great reason to hope, that knowledge, in 
the coursevof: time, will lead them off fen such 
foolish and ridiculous practices. We shall in the 
course of this work have occasion to mention some- 
thing concerning the marriage ceremonies in a coun- 
try inhabited by. Protestants, where some things are 
almost as ridiculous as those here described ; for an- 
cient customs may be modified, but they are not 


easily eradicated. 


bec nee 
The Funeral Solemnities of the Russians. 


Tue last thing we shall take notice of is, the man- 
ner in which they bury their dead, .and the respect 
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which the living shew to the deceased, all which 
arise from a natitral sentiment in the minds of men; | 
for it has been often observed, that those who shew 
no respect to the bodies of their deceased relations, 
will never have much compassion for the living — 
Every sort of indignity shewn to the deceased, indi- 
cates a hardened heart; for as we were formed in 
the image of God, so our bodies should be decently 
interred. 

‘Their funcral soleninities are as remarkable in all 
respects as their nuptial ceremonies. As soon as a 
sick person is expired, they send for the relations 
and friends of the deceased who place themselves 
about the corpse, and weep over it if they can— 
There are women likewise who attend the mourners, 
and ask the deceased what was the cause of his 
death? Were his cireumstances uarrow and per- 
plexed? Did he want either the necessaries or con- 
veniences of life, &c. ‘The party deceased being 
incapable of making any answer, they first make the 
priest a present of some strong beer, brandy, and 
metheglin, that he may pray for the repose of the 
soul of the deceased. In the next place, the corpse 
is weil washed, drest in clean linen, or wrapped in a 
shroud, and shod with Russia leather, and put into 
a coffin, the arms being laid over the stomach in the 
form of a cross. The Russians make their coffins of 
the trunks of hollow trees, and cover them with 
cloth, or at least with the great coat of the deceased. 
‘The corpse is not carried, however, to church, till 
it has been kept eight or ten days at home, if the 
season or circumstances of the deceased will admit 
of such a delay. Who would imagine such a vain 
and ridiculous custom as this should make any dis- | 
tinction between a courtier and a citizen, a rich and 
an indigent person? But it is doubtless a received 
opinion, that the longer they lie in this world the 
better reception they shall meet with in the next. 
But be that as it will, the priest incenses the corpse, 
and sprinkles it with holy water till the very day of 
its interment. 

The funeral procession is ranged and disposed in 
the following mamier. A priest marches in the 
front, who carries the image of theyparticular saint 
who was made choice of for the patron of the de- 
ceased at the time he was baptized. Four young 
virgins, who are the nearest relations to the deceased, 
and the chief mourners follow him; or for want of 
such female friends, the same number of women are 
hired to attend, and perform that melancholy office. 
After them comes the corpse, carried on the shoul- 
ders of six bearers. If the party deceased be a monk 
ora nun, the brothers or sisters of the convent to 
which they belonged, perform this friendly office | 
forthem. Several friends march on cach side of the | 
* corpse, incensing in, and singing as they go along, 
to drive away the evil spirits, and preyent them | 


from hovering round about it. The relations and 
friends bring up the rear, each having a wax taper 
in his hand. As soon as they are got to the grave, 
the coflin is uncovered, and the image of the de- 
ceased’s favourite saint laid over him, whilst the 
priests repeat some praycrs suitable to the solemn 
occasion, or read some particular passages out of 
their liturgy. After that, the relations and friends 
bid their last sad adieu, either by saluting the de- 
ceased himself, or the coftin in which he is interred. 
The priest, in the next place, comes close to his 
side, aud puts his passport or certificate into his 
hand, which is signed by the archbishop,’ and also 
by his father confessor, whio sell it at a dearer or a 
cheaper rate, according to the circumstances of those 
who purchase it. This billet is a testimonial of the 
virtues aud good actions of the deceased, or at least 
of his sincere repentance for all his sins. When a 
person, at the point of expiration, is so happy as to 
have the benediction of his priest, and after his de- 
cease, his passport in his hand, his immediate re- 
ception into heaven is in their opinion infallibly se- 
cured. ‘The priest always recommends the deceased 
to the favour of St. Nicholas. ‘To conclude, the 
coffin is nailed up, and let down into the grave; the 
face of the deceased is turned towards the east, and 
his friends and relations take their last farewel in 
unfeigned tears, or at least in seeming sorrow aud 
concern, exprest by mourners who are hired for that 
purpose. - 

They frequently distribute money and provisions 
among the poor who hover round the grave. But it 
is a very common custom amongst them, to drown 
their sorrow and affliction in metheglin, and in bran- 
dy. It is well kuown that the Russians and several 
other nations, particularly those of the north, have 
retained the custom of funeral entertainments ; and 
it happens too often, that even some of the politest 
nations in all Europe will get drunk on those public 
occasions, in commemoration of their deceased 
friciis. ; ; 

During their mourning, which continues forty 
days, they make three funeral entertainments, that 
is to say, on the third, the ninth, and the twentieth 
day after their interment. A priest who is contracted 
with for that purpose, must spend some time 1n 
prayer for the consolation and repose of the soul of 
the deceased every night and morning, for forty days 
together, in ateut, which is erected on that ocea- 
sion over the grave of the deceased. ‘They comme- 
morate their dead also once a year, which ceremony 
consists principally in mourning over their tombs, 
and in taking care that they be duly perfumed with 
incense by some of their mercenary priests, who be- 
side the fee or gratuity which they receive for their 
incense, or more properly the smal] quantity of wax 
with which they incense such tombs, make an advan , 
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tage likewise of the various provisions which are 
often brought to such places, or of the alms which 
are left there, and intended by the donors for the 
relief and mamitenance of the poor. | 

The alms given to the poor at these funerals, are 
considered as an exptation for their sins; but in 
vain do they think to appease the Divine Being by 
offering sacrifices out of what was sought after by 
covetousness, and obtained by illicit practises. That 


“wretched econ will perhaps for ever prevail in the 


minds of men, of entering into engagements with 
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the Deity—but God: abliors that wliich lias Beer: 
obtained ‘by unjust means. 

With respect to the state of the dead, the Rusts. 
believe, that neither the righteous nor the wicked gov 
into everlasting happiness or misery till the resurrec-- 
tion; but they believe that the one long for the re- 
surrection day, and the other dread its coming. In: 
this sentiment they- are: conntenanced by all the fa- 
thers who lived before the emperor Constantine the 
Great, and it is almost certain, that this- was -the: 
opinion of the ancient Jews, 


OF FUE GREEKS OF ST. THOMAS, IN THE EAST INDIES.. 


From the circumstance of there bemg Chris- 
tians in this part of the world, it will appear, that 
the gospel in_ the most early ages was more univer- 
sally taught than many persons are apt to inragine. 
Their sentiments are much the same as those of the 
Nestorians, and as that heretic lived aboat the latter 
end of the third century, consequently we are natu- 
rally led to discover the time when the gospel was 
preached in this remote part of India. Not that 
this was the first time of its being preached here ; 
for if any regard can be pard to tradition, St. Tho- 
mias the apostle not only preached to the Indians, 
Dut he also suffered martyrdom among them. “Bat 
as Nestorius lived many years after, so vit is probable 
that a correspondence was kept np between the 
Christians of the Lesser Asia, and those in the In- 
dies, even long after the time of Constantine the 
Great. In consequence of that communication, 
there was nothing more easy than that of the Nesto- 
rians sending emissaries into the Indies, and as 
some of their ‘notions, were very agreeable to the de- 
sires of men ina state of corrupt nature, so their be- 
ing readily embraced is easily accounted for. ‘This 
much however may be added, that although they 
cannot with propriety be said to hold the true prin- 
ciples of the Uhnistian faith, yet they are not so cor- 
iupted in many things, as some of those we have 
already mentioned. The popes of Rome lave fre- 
quently sent their missionaries thither, but more par- 


“ tiealarly since the establishment of the Portuguese 


in that part of the world. But Alexis Menesins, of 
the order St. Augustine, who was constituted arch- 
bishop of Goa, and took upon him the character of 


_ primate of the east, was the most zealous, and Ia- 


bonred more abimdantly than all the rest, fo bring 
about a reconciliation between the Ciistand of ay 
‘Themas, and those of the church of Rome. As his 


| inission in the year 1599. 


history has been compiled from his ow1 memoirs;. 
and the accounts of those who travelled with bine. 
into those parts, as well as-from several Jesuits who 
have travelled: thither, we may form an adequate idea: 
from thence of the constitution, and religions prin- 
ciples-of those people, at the time of thut remarkable 
There were several who- 
attempted before Alexis- to reconcile the Christians» 
of St. Thomas with the church of Rome. 

Don John Albuquerque, of the orderof:St. Fran-- 
eis, was the first archbishop of Goa; and amder his 
patronage-and protection there was-a college erected - 
in the year 1546, at Cangranor, for. thesinstruction 
of youth in the Latin ceremonies. But the Jesuits, 
who were men of penetrating judgments; soon per- 
ceived that the young Chaldeans, thus grounded,. 
were of no manner: of service; and that there were: 
no hopes of making proselytes of these people with-- 


| out a perfect know ledge of the Chaldean, or Syrian 
| lauguage. 


‘Vhey. erected therefore, another, college 
in 1587, about a league from Cangranor, for the 
improvement of youth i in the Chaldean tongue, im 
order, that when they were grown up, and duly 
qualified, they might be admitted as true Chaldeans 
mté the ministry. Bat this project met with little 
or no success; for it was nota sufficient qualifiction 
to be master of their language; a harmony and 
agreement in pomt of principle with their prelates 
being absolutely requisite to entitle them to the pri- 
vilege of preaching in their churches? whereas, their 
sentiments and manner of arguing, as they had been 
brought up under the Jesuits, were quite different 
from those which were generally received throughout 
the country. For which reason it was impossible 
for the Jesuits absolutely to abolish all their ancient 
customs, and dissuade them from paying their sub- 
mission to the patriarch of Babylon, who was inde- 


a. 
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pendent of the pope, as well as the bishops. who | bylon. 


were under his jurisdiction. 

Vhe best course, therefore, that in their opinion 
could be taken, was to secure one of their bishops, 
whose name was Mar Joseph, aud who was sent 
thither by the patriarch of Babylou, in order that, 
the people having no pastor, their scheme might the 
more easily meet with the desired ctfect. ‘This bi- 
shop, Mar Joseph, indeed, ordered and directed that 
riass should be celebrated according to the ferm, 
and iu the habiliments of the Latins; uay, that they 
should make use of the same wine, and the same 
wafers. Dut notwithstanding all this lie sul) per- 
sisted iu his Nestorian principles, and instructed the 
Portuguese who attended him, to call the Blessed 
Virgin, Holy Mary Mother of Christ, and not Mo- 
ther of God; which obliged the archbishop and the 
viceroy to lave him seized, in order to send him 
away to Nome. But at his arrival in Portugal, he 
so artfully managed his affairs, that he procured 
proper credentials for his return to his archbishopric 
of Serra, dn the niterim, however, they had sub- 
stituted anether bishop, called Mar Abraham, in his 
place, who, im order to establish himself in his 
bishopric, went afterwards to Rome to pay his ho- 
mage to the pope, where, after making a public 
recantation of his errors, he was re-ordaimed, and 
obliged to take all his degrees from the very tonsure 
to the priestheods afterwards he was consecrated 
bishop, and his holiness granted hint bulls for his 
goverment to the chureh of Serra, and added there- 
to his letter of recommendation to the viceroy, which 
‘however proved of very little service to him; for 
the archbishop of Goa, upon his arrival, examined 
his bulls, and perceiving that the pope had been im- 
posed upon by Mar Abraham, confined him, under 
that pretence, ma convent, till an auswer could be 
had trom Rome. He foimd means to make his 
escape, and conceal himself within the churches of 
lis own diocese, where he met witha favourable 
reception from the Nestorians, who despaired of 
ever having another bishop amongst them appointed 
by their patriarch. 

Mar Abraham, however, who was always distrust- 
ful of the Portuguese, withdrew into the country; 
and to demonstrate that he was perfectly reconciled 
to the pope, re-ordained all those whom he had be- 
fore erdaiued, in order to act in conformity to the 
Komish ceremony; aud used his utmost endeavours 
to convince both Rome, the viceroy, and the arch- 
bishop, that he was inviolably attached 10 the Latin 
church. Notwithstanding all these formal proceed- 
megs, he zealously preached up and inculeated the 
doctrines of Nestorius, in the church ef Serra, and 
would by no means suffer his followers so much as 
talk of the pope, as supreme head of the church, 
ackuowledging no other patriarch than that of Ba- 
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. 


On the other hand, Mar Joseph, the pre- 
ceding bishop of Serra, was charged with preaching 
up, aud ineulcating the heresies of Nestorius, anc 
being examined thereupon, he, with an undaunted 
resolution, replied, that he had a revelation from: the 
Almighty, that the religion which he had imbibed 
from his forefathers, was the only true religion.— 
Upon this declaration he was immediately taken 
into custody, aud sent to Rome, where he ended his 
days. 

From this history it is very evident that the Nes- 
torians were persecuted with abundance of rigour 
by the Portuguese, on account of their profession ; 
that the missionaries, who had but a supertictal 
knowledge of the eastern theology, were very vex- 
ations, insisting on the observance of several cere- 
monies which were of little or uo nnportance ; and 
that thereby they had obliged the Nestorian bishops 
to dissemble for some tine, and introduce innovations 
or uew ceremoules Into their churches by dint of 
foree and compulsion, And it was by these very 
incans that Mar Abraham, ont of regard to a brief, 
or letter which he bad received from the pope, and 
ont of fear of offending the viceroy, who granted 
him a passport, t order to be present at a council, 
was obliged to renounce a second time all his errors, 
and make a public profession of the Apostolic aud 
Roman Catholic faith No sooner, however, was 
he returned to his own church, but he preached up 
and inculcated the Nestorian tenets with as much 
zeal aud vigour as he had done before; and, at the 
same time, he wrote a letter to the patriarch of Ba- 
bylon, to assure him, that his assistance at the synod 
of Goa was not the result of his own choice, but the 
absolute compulsion of the Portuguese. 

‘The sequel of that history gives still further proofs 
of the outrages which the Nestorians suffered from 
the measures taken to reconcile them to the church 
of Rome, and to oblige them to subscribe to pope 
Pins the Fourti’s confession of faith, wider the 
before-mentioned Alexis de Meneses, archbishop of 
Goa, who went to India with a brief or letter from 
pope Clement the Eighth, to complain of and inform 
against Mar Abraham. The ardent zeal which the 
Nestorian Christians in this country professed in the 
defence of thvir religious principles, ts conspicuous 
theachont this whole narration; wherein we tind, 
that they insisted on their receiving the articles of 
their faith from St.Thomas himself, and they carried 
their prejudice to so high a pitch, that they clapt their 
hands before their eyes at the mass of the Latins, 
when the priest elevated the host for the people's 
adoration of It. P 

They testified a peculiar regard and an inviolable 
attachment to their patriarch of Babylon; and if any 
one asked them, whether the pope was not head of 
the church? They replied, that he was the head of 
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the church of Rome, which is but one particular 
ehureh, or the church of St. Peter, but not of St. 
‘Thomas; obstinately persisting m the opimion, that 
they were two distinct churehes, and altogether in- 
dependent one of the other. Moreover, they strenu- 
ously opposed the sacrament of confirmation, which 
archbishop Meneses attempted to administer to 
them; boldly charging him with envy and ambition, 
and with a clandestine design to subvert the religion 
of St. Thomas, and make them proselytes to the 
ehurch of Rome, that on the accomplishment of 
such a scheme, he might make himself master of all 
the Indian ehurehes. This they said, was the true 
and only reason why this archbishop reviled and tra- 
dueed the patriarchs of Babylon; while they on the 
contrary resolutely declared that they would perse- 
vere in their obedience and submission to their pa- 
iniarch, and never renounce thelr own for the Romish 
religion. 

Notwithstanding all this strenuous opposition of 
the Nestorians, arehhishop Meneses continued in- 
cessantly to demonstrate to them, that their patriarch 
Was an heretic, and one that was excommunicated, 
and consequeutly, that they could not pray to God 
im particular for him. And he was so zealous in 
his undertakings, that he baeked bls arguments with 
very considerable presents to sooth them, whieh had 
their intended effect. Nay, sometimes he would 
have recourse to compulsion, and had frequently eu- 
dangered his life to promote his cause; for under 
pretence of having an absolute commission from the 
pope, he exerted his authority in all places wherever 
he went, without any regard to the respeetive pre- 
Jates or ordinaries, even before they shewed any in- 
elmation to acknowledge his mission. By these 
resolute measures, this envoy of his holiness estab- 
lished the Romish religion in these countries, and 
spared uo pains nor costs to accomplish his designs. 
He ordained several persons in direct opposition to 
the diocesan bishops, but first made them abjure the 
errors of the Néstorians. Such as were thus ad- 
mitted into holy orders, besides their compliance with 
his confessions of faith, were obliged to swear alle- 
giance to the pope, and to acknowledge no other 
prelates but such as were commissioned by hin. It 
is proper now to proceed to the erroneous tenets 
which Meneses laid to the charge of the Christians 
or et Thomas. 

‘They obstinately maintain all the doctrines of 
We ohae and moreover exeluded all images out of 
the churches, except the cross ouly; for “which in- 
deed they testified a most profound veneration — 
"There were several images, however, of particular 
saints to be seen in those ehurehes which were near 
the Portuguese. 

2. "Vhey affirmed, that the souls of the saimts 
never see the Alinighty till after the day of judgment. 
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3. They acknowledged the three sacraments only, 
that is to say, baptism, ordination, and the eucharist. 
Ther administration of baptism was so irregular, 
that the ceremony thereof was golemnized after dif- 
ferent forms in the very same chureh: By which 
means it frequently happened, that their baptisms. 
proved invalid; insomuch that Meneses privately re- 
baptized the inajor part of them. ‘There were like- 
wise several, especially snch as were in necessitous 
cirenmstances, and resided in the woods, who had 
never been baptized at all, on account of the ex- 
penses that attended the administration of that saera- 
ment; and yet, notwithstanding this shameful negleet, 
they went to ehureh, and there received the com- 
munion. Moreover, they frequently deterred the 
administration of baptism for several months, and 
sometimes for several years together. 

4. In the admimistration of baptism they made 
use of no holy oils; except that whereas in their 
ritials there is mention made of unction after bap- 
tism, they anointed their children with an unguent, 
composed of oil and Indian nuts, or a kind of saffron, 


“without the least benediction nteocver: : and this 


was looked upon by them as a suered unction. 

5. They never practised the ordinance either of 
confirmation or extreme unction: nay, they- were 
perfect strangers to their very names. 

6. They abhorred and detested auricular con- 
fession, except some few, who were neighbours to 
the Portuguese. Aud as to the blessed saerament 
of the Lord's Supper, they received it on Maunday- 
Thursday, and several other solemn festivals, without 
any other preparation but not breaking their fast. 

7. Their books abounded with very considerable 
errors (especially with respeet to the blessed sacra- 
ment) and in their mass there were numberless addi- 
tions inserted by the Nestoriaus. 

8. They consecrated the sacrament of the eueha- 
rist with little cakes, made with oil and salt, and 
baked im brazen vessels by the deacons, and other in- 
ferior clergy, in a sepatate apartment built m the 
form of a turret. Whilst the cakes were baking, 
they repeated several psalms and spintual hynms 3 
and when they were ready for consecration, they 
dropt them in a small basket of green leaves, through 
a little hole that was made at the bottom of the 
turret. Moreover, in their consecration, they used 
wine made with water, in which some few dried 
ie only had been first infused. 

. Chey said mass but very seldom, and he who 
death made use of a kind of stole, over his usnal 
dress, although be was no deacon. He held the 
censer, or frankincense vessel in his hand, and re- 
peated almost as many prayers as the celcbrant, 
adding thereto several strange and profane cere- 

moiues, which testified, in a “peculiar raanner, their 


- error with regard to the nature of the sacrament. 
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10. They had such a peculiar veneration for holy 
orders, that there was scarce a family but what had 
one or more in it devoted to the altar; and the true 
reason of it was, that they were not thereby rendered 
incapable of any other preferment, and wherever 
they went, they were respected, and had the pre- 
eminence. Moreover, they had no regard to the age 
of such ws were admitted into holy orders; for some 
they ordained pricsts at seventeen, and others at 
eighteen or twenty; who, after their adinission, not 
only married widows sometimes, but upon the de- 
cease of one wife took another, and sometimes a 
third; and it was no uncommon thing to meet with 
a father, a son, and a grandson, all priests together 
of one and the same chureh. The wives of the 
elergy had a superior respeet shewn them over other 
women, not only in the church, but in all places of 
public resort, and they make themselves conspicuous 
by weariig a cross on their nech, or by some other 
particular mark of distinction. The usual habit of 
their ecelestastics was a pair of white drawers, and 
over them a long shirt, to which they sometimes 
added, for the greater decency, a white or black 
eassock. The crowns of their heads were shaved, 
like those of the monks and regular canons. 

11. They met together and performed divine ser- 
vice every day with an audible voice in the Chaldean 
language, but did not think themselves obliged to 
do it on any other occasion ; so they had no brevi- 
aries for private devotion. 

12. They were guilty of simonieal practices in 
the administration of baptism and the Lord’s Supper; 
for they assessed, or imposed a tax on all such as 
were baptized, or received the communion at their 
hands. For the solemnization of their nuptial cere- 
monies, they applied themselves to the first priest 
they could meet with, especially those who resided 
in the country. Nay, sometimes they never con- 
cerned themselves about any priest at all, but mar- 
nied according to the idolatrous customs of their 
neighbours or fellow-citizens. 

13. They testified a peculiar regard and venera- 
tion for their patriarch of Babylon, who was a schis- 
wnatic, and the head or principal of the Nestorian 
sect. On the contrary, they could not endure that 
the pope should be once mentioned in their churches, 
which were very often without either curate or vicar, 
and supermtended only by the eldest member of the 
congregation. 

14. ‘Though they went constantly to church on 
Sundays to mass, they did not look upon it as a duty 
incumbent on them in pot of conscience; so that 
they were at peifect liberty to attend or be absent; 
and in some places there was mass said bunt once a 
year, and in others again, not one for six, seven, or 
ten vears together. 

15. The priests followed mechanical employments, 
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and thereby neglected the regulation, and care of 
their flock. Their bishops were Babylonians, sent 
by their patriach, «ho hved upon extortion and. si- 
monical practices, making a public sale of sacred 
ordinances, such as the ordination of their clergy, 
and the administration of the other savraineuts. 

16. Phey made uo seruple of eating flesh-rmeats 
on Saturdays; tind they were guilty of an extrava- 
eaut error, during their Lent and Advent; insomuch 
that if they had broke their fast one day, they neg- 
lected that duty all the week round, not thinking 
themselves under any obligation to observe the in- 
junction when once they were conseious of their 
violation of it. 

They were very strict in the observance of their 
Lent. But besides that, they kept several other 
fasts, much after the same manner as the Greeks, of 
whom we have already made sufficient mention; 
but such as were sometimes more stiperstitious than 
their neighbours, added bathing to their abstinence, 
which they looked upon as imperfect, if they neg- 
lected washing themselves all over in the morning. 
They bathed or washed themselves also if they hap- 
pened but to tonch any person of an inferior tribe. 
[tis remarkable, that these Christians began their 
abstinence on the vigil or eve of the fast, and ob- 
served it no longer than the evening of the ensuing 
day. 

Such women as were brought to bed of a male- 
child, never entered their churches tll forty days 
after their lying-in: and in case of female issue, 
they were obliged to absent themselves for four 
score days together. - At the expiration of the stated 
term, the mother attended divine service with her 
infant in her arms, and made a formal oblation of 
him to God and to the church. They shewed a 
peculiar regard’ for, and an awful dread of, excom- 
munication. They could not by the rules of their 
church discipline, give absolution to one that was 
guilty of wilful inurder, or any other enormous 
crimes, as we are informed, even at the very point 
of death. 

Thos have we given the readera detail of the 
greatest part of the errors aud abuses with which 
Meneses loaded the Christians of St. Thomas, and 
which the compiler of that history aggrandizes, to 
shew what indefatigable pains were requisite to 
make proselytes of those people. But had this 
archbishop, and the other eastern missionaries been 
perfect masters of the ancient theclogy, they had 
not mnltiphed these errors to the degree they have 
done. And indecd, as they weighed and considered 
every point with conformity to the scholastic divi- 
nity of the Europeans, it is not any ways surprising 
to find that they should be ambitious of reforming 
the eastern nations on that basis or foundation. It 
must be acknowledged, that there were some abuses 
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whiclrit were highly requisite should be reformed: 
but-such reformation ought not to have been 
grounded on evangelical customs. 

Whe archbishop Meneses convened a council at 
Diamper in the kingdom of Cochin, on the 20th of 
June 1599, at which the Nestorian deputies were 
present, in order to deliberate, jointly with the arch- 
bishop, on the state of all their ecelesiastieal affairs. 
And henee to make it appear that the Nestorians 
were indulged in all liberty that was requisite on 
such public and solemn occasions, and -also to pro- 
cure their assent to all the articles which were then 
and there to be agreed on; the archbishop attached 
eight of their most celebrated clergymen firmly to 
his interest, and communicated without reserve, the 
seeret of fis scheme, and the*wass and means which 
were reqinsite to be taken te “vender it sucecssful, 
shewing them copies of all the decrees which were 
there to be made, and asking im a very familiar man- 
ner, their opinion and advice upon eaeh particular 
article, as if he were net ‘then come to any absolute 
deterinination; so that when they-should attend at 
the svuod, they might there act m the same manner 
to the end, that the rest might be clined, or obliged 
to follow their example. 

It was therefore deereed in this-synod, that tlre 
priests, deacons, subdeacons, aud all the-delegates 
of the respective cities which were then present 
should subseribe to the confession of faith, whieh 
the archbishop himself had made by his private au- 
thority. ‘Phis was put in execution accordingly, 
_and.all of them ine most solenm manner, swore alle- 
gianee to the pope, whom they acknowledged to be 
head of the church; and further, that for the future 
they would hold: no mauner of correspondence with 
the patriarch of Babylon. Mlorcover, they anathe- 
matized Nestorius, and all his heresies, acknow- 
ledging Cyri] patnarch of Alexandria to be a saint. 
Besides all these proceedings, there were several- 
particular statutes made at this synod, for the refor- 
mation of those errors which archbishop Meneses 
had discovered in the administration of their sacra- 
ments and in their prayersbooks. For which reason 
their ‘litargies and other offices of devotion were 
ordered tobe corrected. As to the ordinance of 
matrimony, that was regulated in every point on the 
footing of the council of Trent. All niatters like- 
wise relating to the sacrameuts of penance, confir- 
mation, aud extreme unction, were reformed ac- 
cording to the practice of the church of Rome— 
‘Their priests were enjoined to live im perpetual celi- 
bacy for the future; and particular statutes or orders 
were made for the observance of such as were al- 

eady entered into the matrimonial state. In short, 
Alig archbishop introduced the established religion 
of the Latins among the Chaldeans, not only im “this 
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synod, but in his visitations of the several chufcltes, 
We shall now enquire-whether there were any jast 
reasons for his-itroduemg so many innovations 
amongst the Christians of St Thomas; and thereby 
give the: reader -a thorough notion of thetr avowed 
religion. 

-1, As to ‘those errors, therefore, impnted to thene 
by archbishop Mengses, we have already reconciled 
the sentiments of Nestorius, with those of the chureh 
of ttome; and the archbishop should have taken the 
game method to have rendered his attempt suecessful 
and lasting; for he ought to have ‘understood them 
before he had condemned them, on-the account only 
of denomination, Thad :he demonstrated to them, 
that all the quarrels axl-controversies in which they 
were engaged with the dhurch of Rome, were only 
about a few ambiguous tering, they would doubtless 
have been much -aore tractable and melined to a 
reconciliation. 

2. With reeard to their images, the Chaldeans do 
uot manifest that awful respect for them, which the 
Greeks in the Levant do: aud the reason is, because 
this prpfound veneration for them had been esta- 
blished in the Greek church no longer than since the 
second council of Niee, which is more modcrn than 
the:various sects of the Chaldeans, who content 
themselves, for the generality, with having a eross 
only m their hands. ‘This cross, with which the 
priest gives bis benediction to the people, is made 
of plam metal without the least figure or representa- 
tion upon it. The archbishop might very well have 
indulged the Christians of St. Thomas m this their 
ancient simplicity: since whatever has been de- 
creed in the process of time with regard to images, 
is no more than matter of form, and only regards 
ceelesiastieal discipline. 

5. It must be acknowledged, that they do not 
administer the sacrament of baptism according to 
the rites of the Latin chureh: But the form of 
their baptism ought not, for that reason ouly, to 
be thought null and invalid: Much less onght such 
persons to be re-baptized, who had before been 
baptized according to tlre custom of the Chaldeans. 
That which usually leads the missionaries into an 
unhappy mistake, when they are discoursing about 
religious points with the easterns, is their prejudice 
in favour of their school-subtleties with relation to 
the matter and form of secraments. When they 
find, for instance, that a child is not -baptized at 
the same time that the words which denote the ac- 
tion are pronounced, they imagine such baptism te 
be void and of no effect: Not considering that, the 
method of administering tlie sacraments amongst 
the easterns, entirely consists in the repetition of 
sundry prayers, aud they are not such profound me- 


taphysictans as the Latins. ‘Dhey are perfect stran- 
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gers to numberiess difficult and abstruse points, 
which our divines unravel with all the dexterity and 
address imaginable. 

4. The unction which they make use of after 
baptism is looked upon by them as the sacrament 
of confirmation, notwithstanding it differs very much 
from that of the Latins, Archbishop Meneses had 
no such reason fer introducing another nnction, 
which, ‘though practised in lis own church, is in 
reality no more than a simple ceremony. Te should 
have considered, that the Nestorians, according to 
the ancient custom of the eastern church, when they 
baptize their children, adinmister to them at the 
sume tine the sacrameuts of confirmation aud the 
Lord’s Supper. Ile should have examimed their 
rituals, therefore, in order to discover whether there 
were any erroneous practices im the administration 
of this sacrament. Whereas Meneses seemed intent 
on nothing else but the abolition of their ancient 
custonis, and tor no other reason but their non- 
couformity to those of the Latius. 

5. ‘Vhe archinshop is mistaken in his assertion 
that the Christians of St. Thomas were perfect 
strangers to the use of connrmation and extreme 
auction, as well as to their very names. It is prob- 
able indeed they might be ignorant of the names of 
these sacraments, particularly the Jatter, which is 
practised only in the Latin church; for although the 
eastern church anoint their sick conformable to the 
works of St. James, they do not, however, call this 
ceremony extreme unction, for the reasons befere- 
mentioned iu speaking of the Greeks ; and the very 
sume reasous may be applied to confirmation, The 
priests administer the sacrament amongst the Nes- 
torians as well as amongst the Grecks, at the same 
tine with that of baptism, looking on it as its final 
completion and inseparable perfection. As for auri- 
cular confession, which they abominated and de- 
tested, that happened, it is ‘doubtless, by an abuse 
or error which bad been unhappily introduced into 
their church ; because confession is well known to 
be practised all over the eastern nations, votwith- 
oe most of them are of opinion, that it is not 

st incumbent on them of divine right. 

6. As to those errors which the archbishop pre- 
tends he discovers in their writings, insomuch that 
he thought proper absolutely to abolisliithe office of 
the Adveut, it was very casy for him to have put a 
favourable construction on those imaginary crrors: 
besides, the reformation which he has made in the 
liturgy is idle and insignificant ; for nothiag can be 
worse digested than the Nestorian mass, as he has 
reformed it. There we find the whole order of it 
altered for 10 other purpose but to accommodate it 
to the received wpinion of the Latin divines with re- 
spect to cousecration, which, according to them, 
consists in these words, “ This is my body, Xe 
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Whereas the Nestorians, as well as the rest of the 
easterus, insist, that the consecration is not complete 
til the priest has concluded that prayer which by 
them is called the “ mvocation of the Holy Ghost.” 
Aud yet Meneses made the Nestorian priests adore 
the hust as soon as ever those words were uttered, 
“This is my body,” though they did not believe it 
yet consecrated. 

7. Vheir custom of admiistermg the sacrament 
with leavened bread, and imiaing oi! rand salt with it, 
ought not to be imputed to them as ui crror, sluce it 
makes no manner of alteration in the nature of the 
bread. Moreover, the ceremony observed by them 
inorder to render this bread iu some measure more 
sacred before consecration, it is not only very com- 
mendable, Lut very ancient. They distinguish by 
that means, as the Greeks do, the bread which is in- 
tended soon to be converted into the body of Jesus 
Christ, and set apart for that sacred purpose, from 
all other bread whatever, which they look upon as 
profane, or unconseécrated, till after the repeution 
at a stated number of prayers and psalms. 

. It is no great wonder that the Chaldeans should 
eid mass so often as the Latins, and that several 
priests should assist the bishop thereat, and receive 
the communion from his hands; for this wa3 the 
ancient practice of the church ; vallereae the custom 
of saying so great a number of masses in the Latin 
church is very modern; aud as cardinal Bona has 
justly observed, was introduced principally by the 
Mendicant friars; but more fully confirmed and 
established since the introduction of the new canon 
law. It was likewise customary for those who for- 
merly attended and assisted at mass, to say a con- 
siderable part of it; and the reason was, because 
the liturgy was a a public act wherein the congregation 
was engaged as well as the priest, us may “easily be 
proved from the prayers contaed in the Latin 
miass, 

9. It is very true that the Nestorians, and the 
other easterns, ure very remiss and regardless of the 
ancient discipline with respect to their admission of 
youth into holy orders; for they never consider the 
exact age required by the canons; but if that article 
ought to have becu reformed, as well as that other 
relating to the marriage of their priests, this refor- 
mation Y ought We liave heaa groauded on their own 
Jaws and institutions rather than those of Rome. | 

10. Meneses reckons the custom of not repeating 
the bresiary in private families, as one of their errors, 
withont the least reason, because it 1s a modern cus- 
tom; besides the breviary uever was desigued for 
that private purpose. 

11, We question very much whether the tax or 
assessment which is laid by the Nestorian priests on 
the administration of their sacraments, ean properly 
be deemed simony; for that is substituted in the 
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room only of a bencfice ; and what has already been 
said in favour of the Greeks in this respect, may 
veges be applied to them. 

2, Neither, in our opinion, can the submission 
which the Nestorians pay to their patriarch be justly 
reckoned amongst the number of their errors; be- 
cause the easterns look upon their patriarch, and 
even that of Rome, as powers established by law.— 

¢ And whenever they are charged w ith an aversion for 
the pope, their answer is, that his holiness assumes 
an authority over the eastern churches which they do 
not acknowledge. {heir having no curates nor 
viears, but their most ancient priest to preside over 
their assemblies, can never surely be alleged against 
them as an error; for, on the contrary, it 1s a laud- 
able and excellent piece of church diseipline, and it 
is very much to be wished, that the custom was in- 
troduced every where in order to rectify a World of 
abuses which have crept into the church relating to 
bencetices. 

13, Lastly, all the errors that Meneses charges 
the Nestorians with are, for the generality, not really 
errors, and exist only in the imagination of some 
missionaries, who regulate all religious affairs accord- 
ing to those prejudices which they have imbibed by 
their education in their own schools. Shall we be 
so unreasonable, for instance, as to insist, that these 
people, and the other Christians of the East, are 
guilty of an error in eating meat on Saturdays, 
which day is a festival amongst en, according to 
the ancient custom of the church? Shall we pre- 
sume likewise to charge the Nestorians witlf being 
guilty of an error with Tespect to marriage, for 
making their applications to the first priest they can 
meet with to perform the ceremony ? We ought to 
consider that the priest in the eastern chiuch is never 
inade use of as an evidence of the solemnization, but 
as the sole person who has a legal right to administer 
that, as well as the sacraments and other religious 
ceremonies of their church. 

Having said thus much concerning their tenets, 
and stated the objections made against them by Ro- 
snan Catholics, with snch answers as naturally oc- 
curred to us in an impartial investigation, we shall 
how proceed to point out to the reader, what these 
people say concerning themselves. And here it is 
necessary to observe, that, as they were in former 
times subjeet in ecclesiastical affairs to the patriarchs 
of Babylon, so they are frequently called Chaldeans, 
a name rather local than conveying any idea of a 
religious nature. In the mean time, 1t is not at all 
surprising that we should find them traduced by the 
Roman Catholies, who have at all times carried their 
resentment against thase of a different religion to an 
unwarrantable height. Jt is probable that this story, 
however, which they relate concerning themselves, 
is no other than a perversion of the genuine account 
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of St. Thomas the Apostle; for although we may. 
sometimes discover the outlines of truth i In oral tra- 
dition, yet there is so much fable intermixed, that 
we are ofteu as it were bewildered, and frequently 
lost in the dark. 

The Christians of St. Thomas declare themselves . 
descendants of one Mar Thomas, or Thomas Cana, 
an Armenian merchant, who settled at Congranor. 
This Mar Thomas married two wives, and had chil- 
dren by each. The children by the former were heirs 
to all his effects and lands which were situated in the 
southerm parts of the kingdom of Congranor and 
those of the latter, who was a negro slave converted 
to the Christtan faith, mherited the settlement which - 
their father died possessed of in the north. In pro- 
cess of time his descendants became very numerous, 
and constituted two considerable branches, which 
were never united or allied to each other. The issue 
of his first wife, from whom the nobility are de- 
scended, look down with disdain on the Christians 
of the other branch, and carry their aversion to so 
high a pitch, as to separate themselves from their - 
communion, and contenin the ministry of their priests. 
Mar Thomas, whom these Christians look upon as 
their conimon parent, flourished, according to the 
geueral notion, in the tenth century. But M. la 
Croza rather thinks that he lived in the sixth. In 
time, however, these Christians were indulged, and 
enjoyed a great many very valuable privileges under 
the sovereigns of the country, and grew at last so 
powerful, that they elected hings out of their own 
nation and religion. "They continued in this state of 
independence till the death of one of their sov ereigns, 
who, leaving no issue behind him, adopted a young 
idolatrous prince that was his neighbour, and ap- 
pointed him to be his immediate successor. 

Notwithstanding the various revolutions which 
have happened in the Mast Indies for these two cen- 
turies last past, the Christians of St. Thomas are 
even now in possession of more than four hundred 


‘small towns or boronghs, that are all under the 


jurisdiction of one bishop who was sent to them by 
the patriarch of Babylon before the reconciliation 
of those Christians, which was more the result of 
compulsion than of choice. ‘Che bishop whom the 
Portuguese have fixed here, is called the bishop 
of the mountains, because he has his residence in 
every mountainous part of the country. As the bi- 
shops of St. Thomas are all civil as well as spiri- 
tual judges and governors, so the Portuguese have 
invested theirs with the same power. The bishops 
of St. Thomas are extremely numerous, but their 
dioceses are not large, although Le) have many 
hearers. 

Such is the state of religion at present in that 
country, where ihere ure a vast number of inhabit- 
ants; aud what is very remarkable is, that the Je 
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suits undertook many dangerous voyages, and un- 
-derwent a vast variety of hardships to convert them 
to the tenets of popery. The Jesuits did not, or 
rather would not, consider that these people had 
never embraced sd many ridiculous notions as_ they 
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themselves had done; but when learning, politics, 
and enthnsiasin are all united in one person, then it 
is that we may naturally look for a very extraor- 
dinary character. 


RELIGIOUS TENETS AND CEREMONIES OF THE COPHTI, 
OR COPTI. 


Tuese people owe their origin and name to 
Copta, an ancient city in Hgvpt, often mentioned 
by Plutarch, and Strabo. ‘Elie Christians of Egypt 
are at this day distinguished by this name, and speak 
a language peculiar to themselves, which they call 
the Coptic, but they never use it except inivine 
service: for in common conversation they use the 
Arabic langnage, that being tor the most part under- 
stood throughout-the country. This language, 
which Kireher the Jesuit insists to be a mother 
tongue, and independent on any other, has been very 
much altered by the Greeks: for although they 
make use of the-Coptie letters, yet abundance of 
their words are pure Greek. 

Ta their-notions concerning the Trinity, they differ 
from the Greeks in the Levant, and also from those 
in Russia; for they believe that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds both from the Father and the Son, so that 
in that sense they differ but little from these, whom 
in general we call the Orthodox. At different times 
they have been reconciled again and: again to the 
church of Rome, bnt those reconciliations were 
only in appearance, for no sooner had the miission- 
aries turned their backs than these people relapsed 
into their former opinions, and adhered to the prac- 
tice of the ceremonies which had been used by their 
ancestors. Of this we have a noted instance i ec- 
clesiastical history under the year 1562. From what 
motives is not now rightly known, but certain it is, 
that they sent very submissive letters to the pope, 
desiring to be reconciled to the church of Rome, 
acknowledging her to be the supreme mother of all 
churches in the world. 

Flattered with the idea of making such a number 
of converts, the pepe sent one Roderic a Jesuit to 
them, and he havmg had some conferences with them, 
particularly with two of their priests, whom the pa- 
triarch Gabel had nominated for that purpose, 
very easily prevailed upon them to own the pope’s 
authority, which they did; but sometime afterwards 
when this Jesuit pressed the same patriarch to send 


his letters of submission and obedience, he peremp- 
torily replied, that ever since the council of Chalec- 
don, when several patriarchs were appointed, every - 
one was supreme head, and under Christ, the sove- 
reign Lord of his own church, | 

Tle went so far as to add, that if the pope of 
Rome fell into any dangerons errors, he ought to be 
called to account for them, and tried by other patri- 
archs, And as for ‘those letters which had been 
written to the pope, the contents were not to be ta- 
ken in a rigorous sense, but only as the result of ci- 
vility aud complaisance; for granting that he made 
use of the terms, submission and obedience, he meant 
no more by them, than that respect which ought at 
all times to be paid to friends. He observed further, 
that if there was any thing inserted in those. letters 
which he had wrote to the pope, that was inconsis- 
tent with the tenets of his church, the fault ought 
not to be imputed to him, but to the |-erson intrusted 
with them, who had corrupted their genuine sense 
and meaning. 

This Jesuit Roderic, upon his return to Rome, 
laid before the pope an acconnt of the notions of 
these people, which npon the whole, supposing the 
representation to be just, does not shew them im 
such a disadvantageous light as the Roman Catho- 
lics would have us to believe; but then it must be 
considered, that the Roman priests will never forgive 
those who do not acknowledge the pope’s supre- 
macy, and, right or wrong, submit to all his dictates 
as coming from a person endowed with infallibility. 
And here it may not be improper to udd, that when 
the Remish missionarics go into heathen nations to 
make converts, they generally extol the virtues of 
those people, who, in thcir own estimation of things 
are strangers to the gospel; but whenever they at- 
tempt to make converts either of the Greeks or of 
Protestants, and find all their designs rendered abor- 
tive, they represent those people under far more dis- 
agreeable colours than the heathens. f 
- The errors imputed to these people by the Jesuits 
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are the following, but the reader must attend to it as 
written by persons prejudiced. ‘They divorce them- 
selves, without shewing cause, from their lawful 


wives, and inarry new ones without being called to | 


an account for it. ‘They circumcise their children 
before baptism, which is a Jewish ceremony. They 
acknowledge there are seven sacraments in the 
church, but instead of agreeing with the church of 
Rome, they make the following of divine institu- 
tion only, viz. baptism, confession, the eucharist, 
orders, faith, fasting, and prayer, without men- 
tioning any others. ‘Vhey profess (say the Jesuits) 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds only from the Father, 
and not from the Father and Son; and they admit 
but of three councils, namely, Ephesus, Constanti- 
nople, and Nice, and the decrees of all others they 
dJook upon as heretical, or at least so far deviating 
from the truth, that they are in their nature erro- 
neous. 

Fron: what we have already taken notice of con- 
cermng the Greeks in other parts of the world, 
will appear that the notions embraced by the Copti, 
and so offensive to the church of Rome, may with 
propriety be impnted to all the eastern churches 
who have in common with these rejected the de- 
crees of several of the general councils, As for 
their reckoning among the uumber of their sacra- 
ments, faith, fasting, and prayer, it must be ob- 
served, that they do not use the term sacrament in 
the same rigorous sense as we do, for which reason 
we may naturally conclude that ‘they reckon only 
the first four as sacraments. The last three seem to 
have been added by some of their mystical divines; 
a set of men who, by their allegorical interpretations 
of scripture, geuerally make enigmas of the word of 
God, darken the small remains “of light im the hu- 
man mind, and lay a stumbling block before those 
who are seriously 1 inquiring after the truth. 

It is necessary here to observe, that the assertion 
of Brerewood im his inquiries, that the Copti be- 
heve that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
and the Son is an error, for that notion is peculiar to 
the western or Latin church. Like the Greeks i TH) 
the Levant, and those in Russia they believe, that 
the souls of those who have departed this life nei- 
ther go into heaven nor bell till the general resur= 
rection. It is certain, however, that there is in 
their religions ceremonies, a strange mixture of 
Greek and Romish rites; thus when the priest 
elevates the host at mass, the congregation smite 
their breasts, prostrate themselves before it, make 
ihe sign of the cross, and just move their caps a 
little above their heads. This custom is almost the 
same with that of the church of Rome, and probably 
embraced by those Copti, within these two hundred 
years. 


When the priest receives the sacrament, he breaks 
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the bread in the form of a cross, and dips it inta 
the wine in the chalice. He then repeats several 
prayers, and eats three small pieces of it, at the 
same time -drinking three spoonfuls of the wine, 
and then adinimisters it in the same manner to the 
deacon his assistant. They never preserve any part 
of the bread and wine that has been consecrated 
after mass is over, nor do they consecrate any but 
leavened bread and wine mixed with water. All 
that is left after the communien is over is given to 
the poor, consistent with the discipline of the pri- 
mitive church, and fro: that circumstance alone we 
find that they are far from being so much sunk into 
superstition as the Roman Catholics. They always 
receive the eucharist on Saturdays, but at the same 
time they make if one of the articles of their religion 
to meet for attendance on divine service on Sundays; 
which, in conformity with the practice of the 
primitive church, they sometimes call the first 
day of the week, but more frequently the Lord’s 
day. 

‘In baptism they use the following ceremonies: 
It is always performed in the evening, and previous 
thereto mass is celebrated a little after midnight, ac- 
companied with sundry prayers suitable to the oc- 
casion, and then several hymns are sung in their 
own language. ‘The sponsors deliver the child to 
the deacon, alta carries it to the altar, where it is 
auoimted by the priest with oil, which according to 
them is to put on the new man of regeneration — 
This part of the ceremony being over, they sing 
again and anoint the child a second tme, signing 
him thirty-seven times with the cross, which ie 
looked upon as an exorcism, to drive the devil out of 
the body and send hin back to his own residence in 
hell. 

‘The singing begins a third time, and the women, 
who now for the first time make their appearance, 
make a very loud noise as a demonstration of their 
joy. ,In the mean time there is water prepared and 
put into. the baptismal font, towards which the 
priest approaches with all the marks of exterior 
gravity. He first blesses the wine, pouring water 
into it in the form of a cross; after this he takes the 
infant with one hand by the right arm and the left 
leg, and with the other by ane left arm: and the 
right leg, making a sort of a cross with the limbs 
of the infant, who is dressed ina little white vest- 
ment, During the whole of the ceremony, tie 
deacons who attend, both read and sing, and the 
women make loud acclamations, or rather hideous 
howlings. 

The ' singing being over, the priest breathes three 
times upon the face of the infant, in order that he 
may receive as they imagine, the Holy Ghost. He 
then dips his finger into the chalice, containing the 
consecrated bread and wine, and puts a little of it 
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into the infant’s month. At the conclusion of thes: 
ceremouies, the wax-tapers are fishted, and a so- 
lemn procession is made round the church, all the 
assistants singing as they move along. ‘ihe dexcon 
carmes the child tn his arms, and the pricst walks 
before, the procession being closed by the tien and 
women who arc either relations or friends, unc who 
continne to make a most hideous noisc, which they 
call singing. 

They have images in their churches, for which 
they shew the most profound reverence by bowing 
before them, and praying to them. They keep 
lighted lamps continually burning before them; a 
ceremony which they have learned from the heathens, 
and part of the oil used in these lamps they carry 
home to anoint themselves with when they are sick, 
which seems to he all they think necessary as ex- 
treme unction, It is certain that they never consi- 
der extreme unction as a sacrament; for this reason, 
that they never seud for the priest to anoimt them, 
which may serve to shew, 
they are not so corrupt as either the Noman Catho- 
lies or the Greeks in the Levant. 

These Copti have a patriarch, who generally re- 
sides at Alexandria, or at Cairo, and wider him are 
eleven bishops, who all exercise the episcopal au- 
thority in their own dioceses. Under these bishops 
are a great number of arch-priests, bemg next in dig- 
nity to the bishops, and again, under them are com- 
mon priests, deacons, lecturers, aud chanters. 

As to their office, the priest, on Saturday after 
sun-set, goes to the chureh, accompanied by his as- 
sistants to sing the vespers,-which takes up about 
an hour; and the deacons sleep in the church, hav- 
ing beds prepared for that purpose. Such as are 
not disposed to sleep, either smoke tobacco, drink 
coffee, or discourse on such subjects as are most 
agreeable to them. ‘Two hours after midnight they 
begin to sing mattins, and afterwards mass, at 
which, 3 0 weneral, there. are abundance of people 
present. When the people enter the church, they 
pull of their shoes, aud kiss the ground near the 
door of the sanctuary. ‘They then draw near to 
the arch-priest and hiss his hand, making him a 
profound bow in order to receive his blessing. In 
case the patriarel: slrould be present, and not offici- 
ate, he seats himself upon a throne above the arch- 
priest, and holds a brazen cross in his hand. After 
each person has performed lis customary reverence 
to the sanctuary, he pays the same to the patriarch, 
and having hissed the ground at the foot of his 
throne, rises up and kisses the cross and the patri- 
arch’s hands. Upon the whole, there is but little 
dificreuce between these ceremonies and those used 
by the Greeks in the Levant, for their priests never 
preach a sermon to the people, but content them- 
selves with reading one of the homilies of Chry- 
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sostom, Busil, or some others of the Greek fa- 
thers. 

Lhe Copti have several churches in Egypt, and 
they are built in the following manner; Eaeh of 
them has two domes or cupolas, one. for the holy 
of holies which they call Heikel, and is the same as 
the Flechal in the synagogue of the Jews; before 
the door of which a large veil is always spread.— 
Vhe other dome is over the sanctuary, or inward 
choir, which is always situated towards the cast, in 
conformity with the primitive custom. [fere it is 
they celebrate mass, and no person is perniutted to 
enter into it, unless he first washes lis feet, and at 
the saine time, he must at least be in deacow’s orders. 
All their churches have three doors, one for the 
men, another for the women, and a third through 
which the faithful bring their oblations. : 

Having already taken notice of the manner in 
which the priests receive the eucharist, we shall now 
proceed to point out how mass is celebrated: for on 
all such oceasions there are generally a great nuinber 
of lay communicants, who consider it as their duty 
to attend outthese things which they consider as cs- 
sentially necessary to salvation. 

‘The bread and wine being properly placed upon 
the table within the rails of the altar, the priest and 
his assistants make their appearance in thei robes, 
and the wax-tapers are lighted up. The priest then 
hegins with repeating a 1 short preparatory prayer, 
which is followed by a thanksgiving, after which, the 
bread, wine and water are cet together in the 
chalice, and offered up to God as a sacrifice. As 
soon as this prayer and ceremony are ended, the 
priest covers the bread with a veil, and the chalice 
with another, after which he spreads a large broad 
veil over both. He kisses the altar, and descends 
from the sanctuary, in order to pronounce the prayer 
of absolution in behalf of those who assist him; 
but if the patriareh is present, it is his business to 
pronounce. the absolution. After this the priest 
goes up tothe altar, and incenses it, repeats another 
prayer, and intercedes with the Divine Being to as- 
sist him in offering up the sacrifice. After this he 
walks round the altar, and perfumes it with incense, 
und kisses it. Tle likewise iacenses evel person in 
the congregation one by one, on which occasions, 
all those who are called the faithful stand up, and 
this is doue, m order fo distinguish them front infi- 
dels or heretics, who are not supposed to be ac- 
quainted with such ceremonies. If any person re- 
fuses to stand up ‘when the priest comes wiih the 
censer, he is instautly excluded from the congrega- 
tion, as one who had no right to be among them. 

The priest then returns to the sanctuary, where he 
repeats several prayers for the people, and then the 
epistle is read both im the Coptic and ¢\rabic lan- 
guages, that all the people present may understaud 
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it. The lessons are next read in the same manner, 
and then several psalms or hymns are sung alter- 
nately, by the priest and the people. ‘The singing 
being over, the priest and deacon walk round the al- 
tar to represent the promulgation of tle gospel, 
which at this time is carried before them. 

Before the gospel is read, the priest, standing be- 
‘fore the sanctuary, opens the book which was be- 
fore laid upon the altar, to denote that the words 
therein contained, and going to be read, proceeded 
from the mouth of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. He makes all the church officers approach 
him to behold the gospel, who hiss the book as it 
lies open; but the laity are only permitted to hiss it 
when shut, and on such occasions it is carried to 
them covered with a veil. The next part of the 
ceremony consists tm singing the Niccne Creed, 
perfuming the altar three times by the priest, while 
he looks towards the east, the washing of hands, the 
blessing of the people with the sign of the cross, and 
the praver for the kiss of peace, after which all the 
congregation bow to each other, as asign that they 
aie living ina state of brotherly love and Christian 
tricndship together. 

With respect to the oblation itself, whieh cerres- 
ponds with the canon of the mass among the Roman 
Catholics; the priest in the first place breaks the 
host into three pieces, and joins them again so art- 
fully, that they do not seem to have been divided.— 
Yhis ceremony is accompanied with several prayers 
and other acts of devotion, suitable to the occasion. 
They invoke the blessmg of the Holy Ghost upon 
the sacred elements, and they commemorate all the 
saints, and the faithful departed this life. 

When the pricst elevates the bread, he says, 
“Holy things are for those who are holy.” The 
deacon holds up the wax taper and the cross, and 
the people lay prostrate on the ground, crying 
with an audible voice, “ Lord have mercy upon us. 
If the elevation be on a Sunday, the people stand 
bare-headed i an humble posture, but on all work- 
ing days, they worship with their faces fixed down 
«lose to the ground, with their caps off. 

Previous to this part of the ceremony, the dea- 
con says, “ Bow down your heads before the Lord,” 
andthe priest standmg with his face towards the 
congregation, with the host upen the patin, clevates 
it, aud savs, “ Behold the bread of the saints.” Then 
the people bow their heads low, and say, “Bles- 
sed is he that comes in the name of the Lord:’— 
Profound reverence, and that of bowing the knee, és 
in all eastern countries considered as a just mark of 
respect, due to an earthly sovereign, and therefore 
we necd not be surprised, that the ceremony is car- 
ried further, even to prostration, when the Divine 
Majesty is the object they coasider themselves as 
approaching, 
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The Copti monks are, in all respects as ignorant, 
and equally as much despised as those in Russia, or 
among the Greeks in the Levant. They are obliged 
to live ina continual state of celibacy, to forsake 
their friends and relations, and look down with con- 
tempt upon all the good things of this world. They 
work hard in cultivating the ground for a2 subsistence, 
which shews that at least, they are not such idle 
drones as some of the saine order in other countries. 
‘They dress in coarse woollen cloth with a leathern 
gudle round their loins, and at nights he upon a 
mat upon the ground. Before they lie down m the 
evening, they prostrate themselves one hundred and 
fifty times, with their hands folded in the form ef 2 
Crusd. 

As soon as they have finished these prostrations, 
which uo donbt are extremely painful, they nse up, 
and make the sien of the cross seven times, and then 
retire to rest. Iu every convent there is a particular 
saint, and many ridiculous stories are told by the 
monks, conceruing miracles wrought by him.— 
‘Phey keep lamps constantly burning in their churches 
before the images of their saints. ‘These lamps hang 
directly before the image, so has to be seen by the 
priest, and on each side of them are ostrich eggs, 
to reaund him that he ought to be vigorous and cir- 
cumspect in ihe exertion of his sacied funetion.— 
This custom took its rise from the vulgar notion, 
that the ostrich has her eyes cuntmaally fixed upon 
her eggs, and by that means hatches them. 

They begin their year ou the Sth of September, 
and they observe the [{piphany in a manner different 
from the Russians, or any other whom we have hi- 
therto mentioned. The midnight service being over, 
the patriarch, or whoever officiates, retires to the 
vestry but returns in a short time dressed in all his 
pontifical vestments, attended by a pricst and a dea- 
con. As soon as they come to tlre conservatory, 
the patriarch begins the benediction of the water, 
by reading several lessons, some in the Coptie and’ 
others in the Arabic language, out ef the Old 
Testament. Ele then mixes tlhe water, and stirs it 
several times eross-wavs with his pastoral staff.— 
"The priests who are present, repeat the same cere- 
mony after him, and during this benediction there is 
a large iron sconce, with three branches about six: 
feet high, and in each.of them a wax candle burning. 

When the benediction ts over, the people plunge 
themselves into the water, without any regard to 
cammon decency or modesty in their behavtour.— 
after the men have washed themselves, they with- 
draw to the choir, and then the women move for- 
wards with the same irregularity, to bear a part in 
this immodest religious ceremony, which is not un+ 
like some of the festivals of the ancient Pagans. 

They have a festival which is perhaps the most 
ridiculous of any of those observed throughout: the 
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~world, by persons calling themselves Christians.— 
Itis called the festival of the Apparition of Saints, 
and seems to be the effeet of the grossest ignoranee. 
They are of opinion that this apparition happens in 
the church of Gemiana, nexr to whieh is a chapel, 
where the construction is sueh, that the reflection of 
light upon different objects, lays a foundation for 
their superstition. Here is great feason to believe, 
that the priests do all in their power to cultivate this 
notion; which is not at all to be wondered at, when 
we consider that men, who spend most of their time 
in idleness under the sanetion of 2 sacred character, 
are generally engaged in hatching new schemes, and 
such ag will support their own grandeur. 

Sometimes they imagine they see the appearance 
of a man on horseback, and this phantom is wor 
shipped as St. George, because that nominal, or ra- 
ther imaginary saint, is always represented under 
such a figure. This apparition makes its appear- 
ance three days together, and the devotions of the 
people consist in loud acclamations of joy, and hymns 
sung Mm commemoration of the saints, which are 
followed by all sorts of diversion and festivity. — 
The only inferenee we can draw from snch a reli- 
gious ceremony is, that it must have taken its rise in 
the dark ages of Christianity, when designing priests 
invented whatever they pleased, and when the people 
were ready to swallow the grossest absurdities. 

Another festival common among them, is called 
the Exaltation of the Cross, which is likewise ob- 
served by the Roman Catholics, but with very dif- 
ferent ceremonies, of which the following is a 
geniune aecount. 

It is well known that the fertility of Egypt de- 
pends upon the aimual inundation of the river Nile, 
which commences about the beginning of June, and 
ends in the beginning of Septernber. In times of 
Paganism a virgia was thrown into the river; but 
that barbarous custom is now abolished, to make 
way for superstitions ceremonies of a more innocent 
nature. ‘Lhe Mahometan ceremonies, on this ocea- 
sion, will be taken notice of in their proper place, 
but at present we must attend to those of the Copti. 

These people, on the twelfth day of June, assem- 
ble together in their church at Cairo, and having eon- 
secrated a eross, they carry: it ja solemn procession 
to the banks of the river, where the patriarch, bi- 
shop, or priest, incenses it three times, and then 
throws it inte the Nile, as an aecknowledement that 
all the benefits of creation and providence flow from 


the bountiful hand of the Divine Being. 'Phis is : 


such a heathenish custom, that we are surprised 
how it could ever enter into the minds of people, 
professing themselves to be Christians, to embrace 
it; but then we must remember what was seen in a 
vision by St. John (Rev. sii.) that when the woman 
sought refuge ‘in the wilderness, the dragon spewed 
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out a great flood, and the earth drank up the flood. 
Now the meaning of this is, that when the mlabit- 
ants of the world had forsaken the pure truths of 


| the gospel, the gtand adversary of mankind taking 


advantage of their ignorance and superstition, and 
improving upon their natural depravity, sent false 


| teachers among them, and the multitude greedily 


swallowed tlie infectious doctrines. _ 
The Jesuits in their account of this ceremony are 


| much to be blamed, for although enemi¢s to the Copti, 


yet they throw the whole odium of the idolatrous 
part of the practice upon the Mahometans. Here 
is an error indeed, but such as might be expected to 
come lrom the peus of men prejudiced in favour of 
a particular system. It is well known that the Ma- 


-hometans abhor all sorts of image worship, and 


though they may have some ridiculous ceremonies 


amongst them, yet they have never been proved to 


be idolators. Every Mahometan is obliged to ac- 
knowledge that both the Jewish and Chnstian dis- 
pensations were of divine origmal, and that neither 
ihe one nor the other could have been rendered in- 
efiectual, untess the professors of them had disho- 
noured God by their disobedience, trampled upon 
sacred institutions, and set at neught the moral pre- 
cepts in the law of Moses, and even rejected the 
cospel of Christ. : 

With respeet to the nuptial ceremonies of the 
Copti, they are in many respects similar to those of 
the Greeks in the Levant, nor indeed much different 
from those of the ancient Jews, of wich we have 
already given a copious acconnt. All the eastern 
Christians have something so similar among them in 
religions rites and ceremonies, that we are under the 
necessity of believing, that whatever sentiments of 
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purity they once embraced, yet, consistent with the 


corruptions of human nature, and the degeneracy 


of the times, they returned back to heathenish cus- 
toms, and are at present little better than Pagans. 

When the midnight service of mass is ever, the 
bridegroom and bride are conducted from their own 
apartment to the church, aceompanied by a long 
train of attendants with wax vapers and other lights. 
During the procession, several hymns are sung in the 
Coptic language, and the attendants joi in concert 
with the music. The bridegroom is put into the 
choir of the church, aud the bride into the place 
‘Then 
the priest and the people begin several hymus whieh 
they sing within the choir, and this part of the cere- 
mony takes up a considerable time. ‘The priest then 
goes up to the bridegroom and reads several prayers, 
inahing the sign of the cross at the beginuing and 
ending of each, after which the bridegroom 15 or- 
dered to sit down with his face towards the altar, and 
the pricst, holding a silver cross over his head, re- 
peats two or three more prayers. 
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Whilst this ceremony is performing in the ehoir, 
the sacristan, who in general is a deacon, places a 
form or bench at the outer door for the bride to sit 
on with one of her relations. In that attitude shé 
remains till the priest, with his attendants, conduets 
the bridegroom from the choir, and makes him sit 
beside his spouse. After this he spreads a napkin 
over both of them, asd then anoints their foreheads 
and wrists with oil, joinmg their hands together, as a 
signal of their never being separated til the hour of 
death. Several prayers follow, and the whole cere- 
mony is concluded by the new-married couple re- 
ceiving the sacrament of the eucharist, which is 
administered to them at the altar. 

In their funeral solemnities they are not much 
different from some of the other Greck Christians, 
whom we have already mentioned, only that, as the 
Greeks in the Levant hire female mourners to make 
a hideous noise at the grave of the deceived, here 
they hire both male and female. ‘The interment is 
generally on the third day after the decease of the 
person to be buried, and it seldom happens, let their 
cireumstanees be ever so poor, that they have less 
than three or four hundred mourners, for tt is nothing 
at all to them whom they hire, so as they ean only 
make a noise, which has the same effect upon the 
populace as if they were parties concerned. 
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When the body is laid in the grave, the face is 
turned eastward, and then all the hired mourners- 
kneel down and make the most hidious lamentations. 
Several priests dressed in black attend on these so- 
lemnities, and as they are generally dressed like poor 
ragamuflins, so they make a most despicable appear- 
They do not use any coffins, which undonht- 
edly was the original way of interment, but the 
deceased is laid in the ground, dressed in the clothes 
he wore before he was taken ill. ‘The priest throws, 
the mould over the corpse in the form of a eross, 
and every one present follows his example. Upon 
the whole we may learn from what has been here 
related, that the Christian religion was early estab- 
lished among these people, but that while the western 
or Latin ehureh was endeavouring to establish the 
papal supremacy, those in the east were equally 
assiduous to obscure the glory of the gospel. ‘Che 
Roman pontiffs eondueted their sehemes upon prin- 
ciples of the most refined policy, and made use of 
Pagan ceremonies as far as they suited their pur- 
poses. The eastern Greeks, on the other hand, 
being depressed by tyrannical powers, sunk into the- 
most abjeet state of slavery, and introduced into 
their worship sueh Pagan rites and ceremonies as: 
were most agreeable to their perverse notions, 
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"Tue Maronites, although extremely numerous in 
the east, yet are but little known toahe Europeans, 
for most of our modern travellers have confounded 
them with the Greeks, who reside in the Lesser 
Asia. But this is a very gross mistake, for they not 
only hold opinions contrary to those people, but 
there is likewise a great difference in their ecere- 
monies. Some time ago, as will ‘appear from the 
following narrative, they embraced some of the 
customs of the ehureh of Itome; but although the 
latter pretends that both have been reeoneiled toge- 
ther, yet the Maronites still retain most of their an- 
elent customs. 4 

It is a very difficult matter justly to determine the 
origin of the Maronites. Such as go under that 
denomination, however, insist, that one Maro, an 
abbot, who lived in the fifth century, and whose life 
was written by Theodoret, was their first founder. 
This notion, approved of by Brerewood, is strenu- 
ously supported by Sacchim the Jesuit, who, ,with 


, the modern Maronites, insist that these people never 


separated - themselves from the chureh, and are 
looked upon as schismatics, only beeause the revival 
of their union with the Catholic ehureh has been 
mistaken for an actual return to the Catholic faith, 
and that the erroneous tenets which have been dis-. 
covered amongst them, have been laid to their 
charge, as if they had actually been the authors ; 
whereas that misfortune arose from the hereties re- 
siding among them. But how probable soever this 
opinion may seem at first view, there is no manner 
of foundation to support it; and the testimonies of 
Eutychius, patriarch of Alesandna, William of 
‘Tyre, James of Vitry, and several others, are so 
many incontestible demonstrations, that this nation 
has aetually espoused the tenets of the Monothelites. 
Such as look on Monothelism as a heresy, must 
likewise pronounce Maro to be a heretic, although 
the Maronites mention him as a saint in their liturgy. 
This, therefore, must be allowed beyond all con- 
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tradiction, that these people, after they had dissented 
from the church for five hundred years, made a 
public recantation of their real or imaginary heresy 
before Aymeric, patriarch of Antioch, who was 
contemporary with William of Tyre. Before that 
time they owned but one will and one operation in 
Jesus Christ, notwithstanding they acknowledged 
both his natures. ; 

The Maronites have a patriarch who resides in 
the convent of Canubin, upon mount Libanus, and 
assumes the title of patriarch of Antioch. He never 
concerns himself with the administration of any civil 
affairs ; but there are two lords who are distinguished 
by the name of deacons, or administrators, and go- 
vern all the country which is under the jurisdiction 


of the Turks, to whom they pay very considerable~ 


tributes. This patriarch is elected by the clergy and 
people according to the ancient constitutions of the 
church. ‘Twelve of their chief priests, who repre- 
scent, without doubt, the twelve apostles, mect toge- 
ther in the convent of Canubin for this election.— 
This method of proceeding is by scrutiny ; and when 
they are all agreed, the clergy and the people jointly 
confirm their choice. If this scrutiny should happen 
to fal of success, they proceed to election by way 
of arbitration, that is to say, three out of the twelve 
are chosen to make the election, which is afterwards 
confirmed by the people. Ever since they have 
been partially reconciled to the Romish church, the 
patriarch elect has been obliged to procure the pope’s 
bulls of confirmation. He and his suffragan bishops 
are obliged to live in an uninterrupted state of celi- 
bacy; and it is remarkable, there are two sorts of 
prelates amongst them: One sort are actually bi- 
shops, having an actual title, and people under their 
jurisdiction; the others are, properly speaking, no 
more than abbots of convents, and have no cure of 
souls, These latter wear no episcopal habit, nor 
have any particular mark or badge of their prefer- 
ment, but a dress like the other monks, except when 
they sing mass, and then indeed they wear a mitre 
and crosier by way of distinction. The patriarch, 
not being able to visit all mount Libanus himself, 
has always two or three bishops ready to assist him. 
Besides the bishops who reside at mount Libanus, 
there are others at Damas, at Aleppo, and in the 
island of Cyprus. 

AAs to the other ecclesiastics, they have free liberty 
to marry before their ordination; nay, the patriarch 
not long since obliged them either to enter into the 
married state, or to turn monks, before he would 
admit them into holy orders; for the people, who are 
naturally jealous, cannot endure to see young priests 
unmarried. However, since there is a college at 
Rome, where some of their ecclesiastics have their 
education, they are allowed to live single without 
molestation on that account. Before they studied 
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at Rome, they were very little wiser than the com- 
mou people, and never aimed at any higher qualifi- 
cations than barely reading and writing. They are 
thought learned, who, besides the Arabic, which is 
the mother tongue, have some knowledge of the 
Chaldaic, because their liturgics, and other office 
books, are written in that language. 

The monastic life is no less in vogue amongst the 
Maronites than amongst the other castern nations. 
Their monks are of the order of St. Anthony, and 
in all probability they are the remains of those anci- 
ent hermits who resided in the deserts of Syria and 
Palestine, for they live retired in the most secret 


places amongst the mountains, and the most distant 


from all commerce and conversation. Their habits 
are poor and coarse; they eat no flesh-meats, though 
never so much indisposed, and seldom, if ever, drink 
any wine. They have no notion of making solemn 
vows and engagements; but when they are admitted 
into the convent, one of the socicty, with a book in 
his hand, reads over some few of their rules, and 
exhorts them to be mindful of their duty; as for 
instance, to be chaste, and that is deemed snfficient 
without making vows, as they do in the Romish 
church, strictly to observe and practise that virtue. 
They have money and eftects of their own, which 
they haye a power to devise and dispose of at their 
decease. And when their melination leads them to 
quit one convent, and live in another, they may do 
it without asking leave of their superior. They can 
perform no ecclesiastical office, such as preaching, 
or confessing ; so that their devotions are all private, 
without any public worship for the help of their 
neighbours. They are all handycrafts-men, and prac- 
tise agriculture, according to their first institution. 
They are hospitable to the last degree, particularly 
those m the convent of Canubin, who keep open 
house all the year round, We shall take no notice 
here of their tenets, because there is no other dif- 
ference between them and the other people of the 
east, butin their schism, which they have at present 
renounced, being partially reconeiled to the church 
of Rome. They even consecrate the eucharist with 
unleavened bread: it is very probable they never 
observed that custom till their reconciliation with 
Rome, notwithstanding the modern Maronites insist, 
that they never made use of leavened bread for that 
sacrament. 

Their mass is very different from that of the La- 
tin, but since their missal has been reformed at 
Rome, they are strictly enjoined to make use of that, 
and no other. Every part of their divine service is 
celebrated with abundance of incense, especially 
their mass, wherein they made use of no maniple, 
nor stole as the Latins do, nor even of chasubles, 
except since they have had some sent them from 
Rome. But instead of a mamiple, they wore two 
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small pieces of silk, or stained linen upon each arm, 
either sewed to their albe, or laid loose upon it. The 
priests never celebrate the mass separately as the 
Latins do; but all together surrounding the altar, 
where they assist the celebrant who administers the 
‘eucharist to them all. The laity receive the com- 
munion in both kinds, but the pope’s missionaries 
are daily introducing the custom of administering it 
in one only; they are not of opinion that the con- 
secration consists in these words, “ This is my body, 
&c.” “ This is my blood, Xe.” but in a mueh longer 
form of words, wherein is included that prayer 
which is gencrally called the Invocation of the Holy 
Ghost. ‘At present, however, they follow that par- 
ticular, and several others, the opinions of the Latin 
divines, which they have learnt at Rome. As to 
their other offices, they perform them in the church, 
to which they resort at midnight to sing matins, or 
rather the night office. They say lauds, which may 
properly be called their prime, at break of day.— 
‘Tierce is rchearsed before mass, and sexte immedi- 
ately after it. Nones are sung after dinner, and 
vespers at sun-set; and lastly, complines, after sup- 
per, before they go to bed. ‘There is an introduc- 
tion, besides two or thrce, and sometimes a greater 
number of prayers, with the like number of hymns 
in every office. They have, moreover, particular 
offices for the week-day, for Lent, Moveable-feasts, 
and other holy-days. ‘The priests and other inferior 
clergy thought themselves excused from the per- 
formance of divine service, when they could not 
assist at the choir, till the Latins lately obliged them 
to say them: in private notwithstanding. 

The Maronites always begin their offices with 
several prayers, which are addressed to Jesus Christ, 
as their Mediator and Redeemer. ‘They never pray 
to the blessed Virgin, and the saints, separately 
from Jesus Christ. They testify, however, a pecu- 
liar veneration for the former, and in their com- 
memoration of her, are lavish im her praises:— 
which, according to Father Simon, from whom we 
have extracted these remarks, are introduced ouly to 
honour her extraordinary merit. ‘The Maronites, 
when they pray, never implore either her or any of 
the saints mediation; for they acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as the only Mediator. Yet they humbly beg 
that by their prayers, &c, they would aid and assist 
them to: obtain the divine mercy. 

Their fasts ae very ditterent from ours. ‘They 
keep only Lent, durmg which they never eat till 
two or three hours before sun-set. ‘They never 
fast in the ember-weeks, nor on the vigils of any 
of the saints’ days, nor before any other festivals 
whatsoever; but instead thereof, they have other 
stated times for fasting, which they observe with 
the utmost strictness and austerity; for they abstain 
trom flesh, eggs, and milk twice a week, that is to 
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say, on Wednesdays aud Fridays, and upon those 
days, nothing ever enter their lips till noon; after 
which they indulge themselves as much and as often 
as they think convenient. They fast ‘after the same 
manner twenty days before the Nativity of our 
Blessed Saviour. Their monks extend the obser- 
vance of it mnch longer. Before the festival of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, they all fast fifteen days, 
and as many before the assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin. . 

Their bishops never wait as is the practise of the 
Latin church, till the ember-weeks, for the ordi- 
nation of the clergy; but give holy orders on any 
festival whatscever. Before the late reformation 
was introduced into their church, they eonferred in 
one day, on the same person, the several orders of 
reader, exorcist, acolyte, sub-deacon, deacon, 
priest, arch-priest, and bishop; and all within the 
compass of two or three hours. It is observable, 
that the ceremonies of making any arch-priest, are 
as solemn as for conferring other orders, and it 
seems, they look upon it as a distinct order from 
the rest. 

‘They preserve no water in their fonts that has 
been consecrated on Easter eve for the administra- 
tien of the sacrament of baptism, as is done in the 
Latin church: But whenever, and as often as any 


one is to be baptised, they bless the water with a 


great number of prayers; then they plunge the per- 
son to be baptized, three times ito the water, 
which is made warm before-hand, or pour some of 
it upon him three times. They pronounce, how- 
ever, the form of words requisite but once naming 
the person. They never use any'salt, and not only 
anoint the head but the breast likewise, with the 
palms of their hands. They moreover, anoint their 
bodies from head to foot, both before and behind. 
Besides this unction, which is performed before’ 
baptism, they have another subsequent to it, which 
is, properly speaking, the confirmation among the 
eastern nations; but that custom has been abolished 
ever since the reconciliationawith the Roman church, 
and their administration of that sacrament according 
to the Latin form. At their baptism, the godfather 
never holds the infant at the fout; but the priest 
takes it out of the font, and wraps it up ia a linen 
cloth. 

Formerly, they concerned themselves very little 


“about confession before their reeciving the holy 


communion, but the Romish missionaries have lately 
obliged them to it. The priest likewise in general 
had an equal authority in all matters relating to pe- 
uance before their reformation, ‘There were no 
particular cases reserved to their patriarchs or bi- 
shops. Dandini complains that the duty of confes- 
sion is most shamefully neglected by the Maronites. 
It must be acknowledged, that not only they, but 
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thé eastern nations in general, are much more remiss 
in this particular, than the Latins. As to the pos- 
ture, some confess themselves standing, others sit- 
ting, but most of them upon their knees. Their 
ghostly fathers impose upon them public penances, 
for public offences, aud private, for secret sins.— 
Their penances consist principally in fasting, alms- 
deeds, pilgrimages, and prostrations. their father 
confessors are, for the generality, directed by the 
penetentials, or penauce-books, published for their 
assistance on these occasions. Amonest those who 
neglect confession, some under pretence of confes- 
sing their sins to God alone, will whisper their 
transgressions through the crannies which they mect 
with im the church walls. Before there conversion 
to popery, in some measure, they shewed little ve- 
neration for the Elessed sacrament of the eucharist, 
which was locked up in a box, without any lights, 
aud hid nrsome hole or corner of their churches.— 
Neither did they publish the banns of matrimony in 
their churches, before the nuptials were actually so- 
lemnized; they applied theinselves to the first priest 
they could find upon these occasions, not thinking 
it necessary to have recourse to the particular curates 
of their respective parishes. Moreover, before that 
time, young people were married under twelve and 
fourteen years of age. And as to the legal impedi- 
ments of matrimony, their custom was vastly diffe- 
rent from that now practiced in the Roman church; 
for in their table of degrees of consanguinity, they 
not only traced their lineage from the head but they 
included the two branches which shoot from it, ima- 
gining that two persons, though iu the same degree, 
as for instance, two brothers made two degrees ; so 
that though they married but in the sixth degree, 
according to their calculation, they married in effect 
in the third; and on the other hand, they looked 
upon that to be an impediment which was none, for 
they wonld not allow two brothers to marry two 
sisters, nor a father anda sou to marry a widow and 
her daughter. 

They make use of a particular unction for their 
sick; which they call the lamp, because they ac- 
tually make use of the oil which is contained in 
such vessel, after the following manuer. "They 
make a little cake, something larger than a host, 
and put upon it seven pieces of cotton twisted with 
little pieces of straw, and put altogether into a ba- 
son with some oil in it: After that, having read a 
gospel, and an epistle of St. Paul, with some pravers, 
they set fire to ail the cotton. In the next place, 
they anoint with this oil, the forehead, breast, and 
arms of all those who are present, and the sick per- 
som particular, saying at each unction, “ May the 
Almighty by his sacred unction pardon all thy sins, 
and strengthen thy limbs, as he did those of the poor 
man who was troubled with the palsy.” Then. they 
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let the lamp burn till all the oil is exhausted ; and as 
this oil is blessed by a priest only, abundance of 
people have imagined, that this ceremony is not the 
sacrameut of extreme wnction, since it is frequently 
administered to such as are but slightly indisposed. 
Such, however, as have on idea of the oriental the- 
ology, wall be readily induced to believe, that those 
people had no other sacrament of extreme unctiou 
before the innovations made by the Latins: for the 
term of extreme unction is peculiar to the Romans ; 
because they never anoint their sick but when they 
are in danger of death; which is a custom the Chris- 
tians of the Levant are strangers to. 

Betore we conclude this dissertation on the Ma- 
ronites, we shall give the reader an abstract of father 
Besson the Jesuit’s reflections upon them in his trea- 
tise, entitled Syria Sacra, wherein he takes notice 
chiefly of those Maromtes, who reside im that part 
of Mount Libanus, called Quesoran. This Jesuit 
is of opinion, that the Maronites are derived from 
St. Maro a Syrian abbot, and not of Maro the arch- 
heretic ; and amongst several other proofs which he 
produces, he insists that it is customary for the 
Maronites, after their clergy and the people have 
elected a patriarch, to have recourse to the pope for 
his confirmation. But he ought to have considered 
that they had no recourse to Rome on that account, 
till since their strict alliance with the Latins. Fle 
adds, moreover, that John of Damas could not 
possibly be a stranger to the heresy of the Maronites, 
in case they had been heretics im fact, because he 
was their neighbour: and yet he has not so much as 
once mentioned them in his long catalogue of here- 
sies; but that was not necessary, as they are com- 
prehended in the heresy of the Monothelites. 

The cuthor before-mentioned briefly relates what 
Dandini the Jesuit, and some others of his fraternity 
have done amongst the Maromites, and we have re- 
lated it more at large, and added thereto some neces- 
sary reflections. All that can be said ts, that this 
missionary is, in our opinion, more weak than the 
others, where he treats of the religious principles of 
the Maronites. For which reason we_ believe one 
ought not to give any credit to a miracle prodneced 
by him as an incontestible proof of the orthodoxy of 
the Maronites. Ele insists, that about thrce miles 
from Canubin, not far from a town called Eden, 
there is a metropolitan chureh, that goes by the 
name of St. Sergius, upon the top whereof there ts 
a chapel dedicated to St. Abdon, and St. Sennan, 
and a fountain of water which runs under the altar, 
during the celebration of mass, on the festival ob- 
served in conrmemoration of these two saints. He 
adds, moreover, that notwithstanding this remark- 
able day is one of their moveable feasts, being always 
anuexed to the first Sunday in the month of May, 
there is no variation in the current of this fountain, 
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which is constantly regulated by the first Sunday in 
May, and has been so ever since the calendar has 
been reformed by pope Gregory the XIfIfth. We 
are very well satisfied, however, that this story was 
invented purely to serve a turn, and in all probabili- 
ty to give a sanction to the reformation of that ca- 
lendar, which these people have refused to admit of 
on several occasions. 
nifest testimony that this miraele is spurious, is, as 
our author assures us, that this fountain, which thus 
runs under the altar during mass, has a more rapid 
stream when the priest elevates the host; not coni- 
sidering, that the Maronites never elevate the host 
as the:Latins do. Father Besson, however, relates 
this miracle, as sufficient to justify that extraordina- 
ry veneration which the Maronites have for the 
Roman church, in opposition to the other eastern 
nations, and at the same time to establish the refor- 
mation of the calendar. In that account, hkewise, 
we are. informed, that the Maronites are very cour- 
teous, and make use of the most obliging tenns to 
assure their friends of their.readiness to do what is 
desired of them; that it is a common expression 
rmongst them, God Almighty is a good and gracious 
Being, and will give success to their undertakings ; 
that the name of the Lord or some of his divine attri- 
butes are introduced in every sentence almost of 
their common conversation. 

If these people, however, are naturally so affable 
and complaisant, they are likewise (says the same 
author) very fickle and inconstant. When they have 
heard a very pathetic sermon, you shall find them 
all fully bent on conversion and an unfeigned con- 
fession of all ther sins; but when they come to the 
trial, they seem altogether stupid and insensible.— 
Their women, indeed, are extremely modest ; but the 
richer they are, the less they go to ehurch; insomuch 
that in order to express a lady’s quality, it is cus- 
tomary to say of her, that she never goes to mass 
bat at Easier, and that not every year. When a 
young virgin is married, she will stay at home for 
two years together, without once attending mass, and 
will yet go to the public baths, or any solemn mar- 
riage entertainments. They are banished, as it were, 
from their churches, as the Turkish women are from 
their mosques. ‘There is a convent of nuns, how- 
ever, of the order of St. Anthony, the members 
whereof are highly esteemed for their sanctity.— 


Phis edifice is, indeed, no more than a church, - 


wherein these nuns are stoved.up close, like pigeons 
in their holes, in httle corners, artfully contrived be- 
tween the elevation of the arch-roof and the terras. 
Although what has been already offered with re- 
spect to the Maronites, may seem grounded on a 
very solid foundation, yet a learned Maronite who 
was professor of Arabic in the college of science at 
Rome, .has used his utmest endeavours to demon- 


But what is a still more ma- | 
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strate, that his countrymen were never guilty of the 
heresy imputed to their charge, and that Maron was 
no heretic, but, on the contrary, a holy and orthodox 
Christian. Gabriel of Sion, and after him Abraham 
Ecchellensis likewise, proposed to write in defence 
of the Maronites and their favourite founder, but 
their apologies never appeared in public. Faustus 
Nairon, however, the above-named Abraham’s re- 
lation and successor, not long ago published an apo- 
logy for them in a dissertation printed at Rome, 
wherein, according to the received notion of the 
Maronites, he proves from the testimonies of The- 
odoret, St. John Chrysostom, and several other au- 
thors, that Maron, from whom the Maronites have 
their denomination, is the very individual person who 
hved inthe year 400, and who is particularly men- 
tioned in the Mythology of the Greeks. He adds, 
that the disciples of this abbot Maron were dispersed 
all over Syria, where they erected several ‘convents, 
and amongst others that famous one under his own 
name, situated near the river Orontes. The same 
author iusists, moreover, that all those amongst the 
Syrians, who were not infected with any heresy what- 
ever, sheltered themselves under the proteetion of 
these disciples of abbot Maron, whom the heretics 
of those times ealled Maronites for that very reason. 
It wonld have been a great satisfaction had Nairon 
produced some testimonies in favour of this notion, 
which were not so remote from those times ; neither 
onght we entirely to rely on the authority of Thomas 
archbishop of Ixfartab, who lived, as is asserted, 
about the eleventh century, notwithstanding that 
prelate was one of the Monothelites; for upon a 
strict and impartial examination, we shall find that 
these authors were very incorrect with respect to his- 
torical facets; that they mentioned as aneient oceur- 
rences,, the more modern transactions of their own 
times, and even borrowed them from such books of 
the Maronites as were published since their recon- 
eiliation with the church of Rome. 

What Nairon in his apology for his countrymen 
has produced to invalidate the testimony of William 
of Tyre, who is an accurate author, and has men 
tioned the heresy of the Maronites, as being an eye- 
witness of it, seems most likely to be true. For he 
assures us, that the before-mentioned William has 
taken the greater part of his history from the an- 
nals of Said Ebn Batrick, otherwise Eutychius of 
Alexandria; and that as Eutychius is very mcorrect 
in abundance of facts which he relates, it is not any 
ways surprising that William of Tyre should be 
misled and be guilty of the same mistakes. Euty- 
chius according to Nairon, assures us, that Maron 
the Monothelite flourished in the reign of the em- 
peror Mauricius, notwithstanding there was no such 
thing, at that time, as Monothelism ever heard of. 
But if the authority of the Arabian historians is te 
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be Tooked upon as invalid, on aceount of their inae- 
curacy in pomt of chronology, we must in short re- 
ject them all. In the point before us, we should not 
rely so much on the authority of William of ‘Tyre, 
with respect to his quotations from the annals of 

Sutyehius, as to his own particular testimony, 
treating of an oceurrenee im his own time, under 
Aymeric, patriarch of Antioch, who caused the Ma- 
ranites of ‘that country to renounee their pretended 
errors, 

There is no manner of probability in what Nairon 
has quoted from an Arabian history, which had 
Jong before been produced by Quaresimus, viz— 
That Maron went from Antioch to Rome, with a 
legate or envoy of pope Honorius, who constituted 
Maron, on account of his orthodox principles, pa- 
tmarch of Antioch, We shall omit several other 
reeords of the like nature, which are no where to 
be met with but in the Arabian histories, which 
were composed after the reconciliation of the Maro- 
nites with the Romish church. Such us are ever so 
little acquainted with ecclesiastical history may ca- 
sily imagine, that these histories have no foundation 


Jin antiquity, and that the Maronites and other eas-- 


tern nations, who are no critics m history, have re- 
dated several things as trausaeted nm ancieut times, 
which were never heard of till a century or two ago. 
It is likewise on the same foundation, that the au- 
thority of John Maron is rejected, whose amnota- 
tions on St. James’ liturgy, are not so ancient as 
some have imagined, contaming several facts of 
more modern date by several centuries. However 
the Maronites, who insist they have all along pre- 
served their faith entirely pure and uneorrnpted, im- 
pute the errors which are to be met with in some of 
their own authors, to the heretics their neighbonrs, 
who have sown those tares amouvgst them, and even 
prevailed on some of th ¢ Maronites to embrace their 
erroneous tenets; and thus, although the Maronites 
insist, that they ‘have never deviated from the tue 
faith, yet it must be acknowledged, that there have 
been some of their countrymen, who have maintained 
the very same principles as the Jacobites. Peter, 
patriarch of the Maronites, in a letter of his to car- 
dinal Caraffa, assures him, that the errors which 
have crept into some ef their writings, ought to be 
imputed to their neighbours. 

We thmk it highly requisite to insert in this 
place, the chief articles of the belief of the ancient 
Klaronites, and some particular tenets ascribed to 
thein before their reconciliation with the Latin 
church. Besides their doctrine relating to the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghast, which was the same 
with that generally received amongst the Greeks, 
and the heresy of the Monothelites which has been 
ascnibed to them, some have also imputed to their 
charge, the following extraordinary notions ; that 
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all the three persons in the sacred Trinity became in- 
carnate; that there is no original sin vor purgatory ; 
that the souls of nen, at their departure from their 
respective bodies, neither take their flight to heaven 
nor descend to hell, but that they wait for the 
gencral day of judgment in some place where they 
are altogether inseusible; that all souls were created 
fram the beginning of the world; that itis no erie 
to renounce their faith outwardly in case they retam 
it in their hearts. They were of opinion also, as we 
are informed, that a busband might pat away his 
wife for the guilt of adultery, or any other heimous 
offence, aud marry again; that such heretics as 
renounee their errors ought to be rebaptized; that 
a child ought not to be baptized till the days of its 
mother's parifieation should be accomplished: the 
female sex onght to be excluded from the assemblies 
of the faithful, and be debarred from receiving the 
eucharist during their periodical purgations. More- 
over, they administered the communion with un- 
leavened bread, and always refused giving it to the 
sick when in danger of death. ‘They never eat any 
animal whatever that had been strangled in its 
blood. And in tine, they ordained ehildren subdea- 
cons at five or six years of age. We shall pur- 
posely avoid the repetition of several customs, and 
several of the points of doetrine which have already 
been sufficiently discussed, and shall also omit some 
others, which are of little or no importanee, and 
shall only mention some ceremonies which are pe~- 
euliar to the Maronites, and some customs which, 
in our opinion, are worthy of the reader’s atten- 
tion. 

‘These Maronites retain a kind of veneration for 
their eedars, and visit them with much devotion, 
especially on the festival of the transfiguration. On 
that day a solemn mass is celebrated at the foot of 
a tall cedar, ona rural altar, made of stones laid 
one npon another, They carry the testimonies of 
their reverence and respect to their priests so far, as 
never to meet them without asking their blessing ; 
nor undertake an affair ull they have not only asked, 
but obtaincd that favour. ‘This veneration likewise 
for their priest deters them, when at table, from 
eating or drinking any more after the priest has 
closed the meal by the sign of the cruss, and the re- 
cital of some prayers. Dandini, the pope’s uuncio, 
informs us that Mlaronite priests say but one mass a 
day in one place, and that some of them perform it 
bare-foot; that on their fast days they do not say 
mass till noon, and during Lent till two or three 
hours before sum-set. Most of them, continues he, 
spread their fingers as wide after consecration as be- 
fore, and make no scruple of touching apy thing 
whatsoever. 

‘The women are never placed at church amongst 
the men. ‘The latter place themselves at the upper 
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end of the ehureh, the former at the lower, as near 
as possible to the door; that they may withdraw as 
soon as divine service is over, and be seen by nobody. 
And father Besson informs us that the men have not 
auly distinet places from the women, but different 
curates. Dandini the missionary, however, assures 
us that the women visit the convents, svalk round 
their gardens, and eat and lodge there. 

We have already observed, that the Maronites 
never publish the banns of marriage as the Euro- 
peans do. ‘They have no reeourse to their proper 
parish priest, when they want to be married, but 
without distinction, make use of the first they ean 
find. ‘Yo conclude, they never register the names 
of the bridegroom or bride, nor of the witnesses, 
nor in short, the time when, or the place where, 
their nuptials are solemnized, which shameful neg- 
leet gives a sanetion to divers ill praetices amongst 
them. a 

Extreme unetion is also omitted by them, and 
their sick persons who are past reeovery are equally 
disregarded ; for after they have supphed them with 
across and a little inceuse, they let them expire 
without any further ceremony. They bemoan the 
loss of the dead, with outeries and hideous lamen- 
tations, accompanied with many eontorsions, which 
is a demonstration, as we have before observed, that 
all people observe the customs peeuliar to their re- 
spective countries. There are no provisions, for 
decency sake, dressed for some considerable time at 
the honse of the deceased. The relations and friends 
bring vietuals and drink with them, and there eat 
with, and endeavour to alleviate the sorrows of the 
mourners. 

In their funerais they have many customs, entirely 
heathenish, which is not much to be wondered at, 
when’ we consider how iong it is since the gospel 
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was first preached among them; for every thing, let 

it be ever so valuable, is soon corrupted, when men 

introduce into it something inconsistent with it. It 

svas owing to this, that all the innovations we meet 

with in the different professions, forms, systems, 

rites and ceremonies of the Christian religion took 

place. The Roman Catholies have gratified ambi- 

tion by policy; the Greeks by a pusillauimous mean- 

ness, have nourished ignorance; the Russians, not- 

withstanding all ihe real, or pretended improvements 

they have made in the arts of war, and in commeree, 

yet pay very little regard to the interests of religion, 

which is the grand ornament of human life. ‘The: 
real truth is, the Russians are more eager to imitate 

the follies of their neighbours, than make any im- 

provement upon their own manners ; and the Greeks - 
in the Levant, have neither learning, knowledge, 

virtue, fortitude, nor ambition. The picture here 

drawn is undoubtedly in sable shades, but while the 

author writes he feels as a man, and pities asa Chris- 

tian. He is aticeted to find that the most divine 

knowledge in the world, should be in a manner 

totally neglected, or at least but little regard paid 

to it. But if itis so in Russia, where power is not, 
wanting, and in Greece, where the oppressed people 

pay little regard to their eternal interests; what shall! 

we say of these nonunal Christians, of whom we 

haye now given an aceount. However, to conelude 

this melancholy detail, we shall mention the rites 

and ceremonies of another seet, which although 

ealled Christians, scarcely deserve the name, but in- 

deed they have different appellations, whieh are not 

worth being attended to. A general account of 

these people will naturally lead us to the Tartars 

and Mahometans, according to the plan laid down” 
in the beginning. 
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"The Nasseries are to be distinguished from the 
Nazariens, or as the Mahometaus eall them, Nas- 
suirous, who constitute a sect amongst the disciples 
of Ali. The Mahometan Nazariens are of opinion, 
that the Deity can unite itself corporally with the 
human nature. Upon this principle, borrowed 
from the Christian system, they believe that the 
deity is strictly united with several of their imagi- 
nary siints, or Mahometan prophets, and particu- 
Inly with Al, The Nasseries of whom we are 


speaking, are in truth neither Mahometans nor - 
Christians. What follows is the clearest account 
we can find of the Nasseries: Kelbia is the name of 
a country mhabited by these Nasseries, a name 
which in Italian is Christiannaceio, that is to say, 
a bad Christian. The extent of the country where 
they reside is two days journey in length, and the 
same in breadth, by the sea coast from Tortoza to 
Laodicea. these Nasseries are very mueh addicted 
to pilfering and stealing; but in other respects they 
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are very chaste. Their women appear abroad un- 
veiled, which is a custom observed by none of, the 
eastern nations but themselves. If a strauger hap- 
pens to pass by, and desires to be directed in his 
way, a courteous young damsel will sometimes ac- 
company hin for three or four miles together; but 
this Is attended with dangerous consequences, for 
should the traveller cast an amorous glance upon 
his indulgent guide, so as to create in her the least 
suspicion, she will murder him if she can, or other- 
wise, by her cries, alarm the neighbourhood, who 
will assassinate hin for her. ‘The same happens 
when the wonren sit at table in a private fumily.— 
They detest the Mahometans, and their Alcoran, 
notwithstanding thev ailect being called Turks, to 
secure them from their tyranny and oppressiou.— 
The secicts of their religion are not much known; 
for their women and common people are absolutely 
enjoined not to learn it, None but the Santons, 
and these persons whose peeuliar provinee it is to 
read prayers, to teach the creed, &c. are entitled to 
that privilege. 

They have a gospel, which is read to them by one 
of their elders; and, as we are informed, they be- 
heve in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity; they ob- 
serve Easter, and several other Christian festivals; 
the Nativity of our Blessed Saviour, the Circum- 
cision, and the Epiphany. New Year's Day they 
call Istrenes, which doubtless is a corruption of the 
Trench term Etrenes, that is, a New Year’s Gift, 
and they have a pecultar veneration likewise for St. 
Barbara. ‘Their assemblies are very private ; they 
pronounce several prayers over the wine, which is 
distributed amongst all that are present. They ob- 
serve no fasts, anil abstain from nothing but eating 
the females of all living creatures whatever. It is 
very observable, that they swear by St. Matthew and 
St. Simon, though they are perfect strangers to the 
history of either of them, and they have likewise a 
church, much like one of ours. 

This obscure people, though planted in the very 
centre of Syria, seem to have “something of the Ma- 
hometan, the ancient Persian, and the Christian in 
them, ‘They eat no swine’s flesh with the first; they 
pay divine adoration, as some authors assure us, to 
the sun, according ie the custom of the second; 
and in derision of the ‘Turks’ abstinence, they drink 
wine with the third; and what is still niore e remark- 
able, they pray for the comimg of Christ. Arabie 
is their mother-tongue. ‘They constantly carry about 
them Talismanic billets for the preservation of their 
health ; but this is a superstitious custom whieh pre- 
vails throughout the east. 

There ts little or no difference, in all probability, 
between the Nasseries and the Kelbins, or Kelbites, 
which appellation signifies dogs, and was given them 
out of coutempt, But we find likewise that they 
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were so called from the worship which they paid to 
ablack dog. The reader is desired, however, to 
remember, that the ancients have made mention of 
the Calbii, as inhabitants of Mount Libanus. We 
are indebted to Ilyde for this observation, and the 
s\medians, who are deseribed by several other histo- 
rians, as a hind of Barbarians, without the least 
civil, or ecelesiastical. government, and who reside in 
the forests and caverns of Mount Libanus, profess 
likewise an intermixture of Mahometanism and 
Christianity ; and though they chuse rather to say 
they are Mahometans than Christians, are, notwith- 
standing, sworn enemies to the former. ‘These Ar- 
medians, whom [yde calls omeidians, may very 
probably be the same people as the Nassertes ; and 
we very mueb question, whether the Druses, of 
whom we shall in the next place give some short 
account, differ much from either. 

Some are of opinion that these Druses, says futher 
Besson, very sagely, whom we have just quoted on 
the subject of the Nasserics, were originally natives 
of the city of Dreux, the ancient seat of the Druids; 
and there still remains amongst thein, if we may 
rely on his veracity, abundance of that watlike tem- 
per of the English, which rendered our ancestors so 
formidable to the Infidels. ‘These people, who are 
the remains of those Christians who went to the holy 
wars, entrenched themselves in Mount Libanus and 
Antihbanus, where, for a long while, they bravely 
maintained their rights and liberties, as well as their 
religion, till a false apostle preached a new law to 
them, and left behind him a dissertation upon wis- 
dom, entitled Achme. These are the words of 
father Besson, but this honest missionary, in all 
probability, never heard that the Druses are taken 
notice of in Ilerodotus. The Mahometans fre- 
quently eall the Druses of Mount Libanus, Molhe- 
dites, an Arabian tenn, signifying profligate wretches, 
or, according to Herbelot’s construction of it, men 
who have renounced Mahometanism, and turned to 
some other sect. ‘This appellation, however, of 
Niolhedites, more particularly denoted a sect of 
Ismaelians, which rendered themselves formerly very 
famous in Asia, particularly in Persia, Assyria, and 
the parts adjacent, where their sovereigns for a long 
time were distinguished by the title of kings of the 
Assassins. This prince, our ancient historians call 
the old man of the raountain, for want of knowing, 
that the term Gebal, which siymfies a mountain, 1s 
the name which the Arabians have given to a pal- 
ticular provinee in Persia. The Isinaelian Assassins 
were likewise called Bathenians, Herbelot informs 
us, that Daihen signifies the secret knowludge of 
inysteries, and their iumination. Now as the blind 
obedience of these Assassins was grounded on a 
kind of illumination, or rather enthusiasm, the origi n 
whereof was the reward of Paradise, and the promise 
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of a state of everlasting bliss made to all such as 
entirely devoted themselves to death and slaugliter, 
and were ready at all tines to embrue their hands in 
blood where and whenever their prince shall please 

+ to command them. It is on this account, in our 

humble opinion, that they have been called Bathe- 
nians, as some now-a-days call several sorts of en- 
thusiasts and fanatics, mien of illumination. 

Purchas, and several other authors, give us a very 
infamous character of these Druses. ‘They live, say 
they, in constant practice of the enormous sin of 
incest. At their most solemn festivals they lie to- 
gether promiscuously, fathers with their daughters, 
aud brothers with their sisters. They are of opinion, 
that the souls of the righteous. enter into the bodies 
of new born infants, but that the soul of a wicked 

‘man resides in a dog. What we have further to add, 
with respect to the morals and religious tenets of 
these Druses will not be altogether so odious. Not- 
withstanding they call themseives Christians, none of 
them are baptized, on the contrary, many are cir- 
cumcised. TLowever, they have. some idea of Jesus 
Christ, and believe that there will be rewards and 
‘punishments in a future state. .Father Besson re- 
duces their creed to the-seven following articles :— 
First to be a Christian with the Christians, a Jew 
ewith the Jews, and a Turk with the Turks. Se- 
condly, never pray to God, because he knows onr 
necessities before we ask him. ‘Thirdly, to honour 
the four evangelists, and read their gospels. But 
they have no ceremonies, nor any religious assembles. 
The.two churches or mosques, which were subsist- 
ing in father Besson’s time, were not made use of 
for the exercise of any religious duties. Fourthly, 
to honour our Lord Jesus Christ, and his mother, 
the Blessed Virgin, and to be mindful of the law of 
‘Mahomet. Fifthly, to confess themselves, the men 
to the men, and the women to the women. Sixthly, 
to receive the communion, which cousists af a small 
piece of bread dipped in mulled wine. ‘The seventh 
relates principally to their monks, who, as our mis- 
-sionary assures us, are very strict :in their fasting, 
aud live retired in deserts, which they, notwithstand- 
nig, sometimes abandon for the promulgation of their 
Actmé, These Druses abhor and detest usury to 
that degree, that they wash all the money which they 
‘receive, for fear it should have contracted a kind of 
pollution in paszing through the hands of some mer- 
ciless usurers. 

We shall here introduce the Curdes, otherwise 
«alled Turcomans, after the Druses. These Curdes 
are for the generality a parcel of strollers and vaga- 
bonds: and perhaps it may be said, without any 
manner of injustice, that their religion is as ancertain 
as the place of their abode. Some have observed, 
that the footsteps of Manicheism are plainly to be 
discerned amongst the Curdes-Jasidies ; for they ac- 
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knowledge, as we are informed, two principles, and 
call the devil their doctor, or head ; and pay no divine 
adoration to the Deity, though they acknowledge his 
existence. This is-at feast a reflection cast upon 
them by the Christians and Mahometans, who are 
equally their implacable enemies. Some like- 
wise confound these Jasidies with the Kelbins, 
and assert, that they have a peculiar veneration for 
black, as being the colour of the devil. The Chris- 
tians, as we are informed, frequently divert them- 
selves with making a circle of earth round these 
Jasidies, who are afraid to leap the walls of their 
imaginary prisons, till the circle be broken, and all 
the tine they are thus confined, the Christians, with 
a sneer, bid them damn the devil. 

The Christians of St. John are, for the generality, 
confounded with the Sabeans. We shall not here 
expatiate on the religion of the latter. As for the 
former they derive their denomination from their bap- 
tism, and from the peculiar veneration which they 
have for St. John the baptist. Dela Valla is of 
opinion, that these Christians might possibly be the 
remains of the ancient Jews, who received the bap- 
tism of St. John, Their religion seems to be a 
compound of the Jewish, Christian, and Mahometan. 
‘Tavernier is more copious and particular in speaking 
of these Christians than any other traveller whatso- 
ever, and says, that there are abundance of them at 
Balsara, or Bassora, and the parts adjacent. We 
shall therefore give the reader, in this place, an 
abridgment of his account of them, and of the most 
material facts mentioned by other travellers. 

The Christians of St. John at first inhabited the 
country about Jordan, but some time after the de- 
cease of Mahoniet, the persecutions of the Caliphs, 
his successors, obliged them to fly for refuge into 
Mesopotaniia and Chaldea. ‘There they were under 
the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Babylon, but at 
the close of the fifteenth, or the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, they dissented from him. They 
resideiu tio city or town, but what is built upon the 
banks of some river, and their archbishops say, that 
there are uear twenty-five thousand families at least 
of these Christians in those parts. Their belief is 
very fabulous, and full of the grossest errors, ex- 


| tracted from a book which they call the Divan — 
| The Persians and Arabians call them Sabi, but in 


the sequel of this dissertation we shal) shew, that 
there is a wide differenee between the Sabeans and 
As for the latter, they 
distinguish themselves by the name of Mendai- 
Jahaia, that is, the disciples of St. John; aid assure 
us that they have received from him their faith, their 
religious tredtises, and their customs. They cele- 


, brate a solemn festival.once a year, which is con- 


tinued five days successively; at which time they 


" present themselves in a numerous body before the: 
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bishops to receive, or more properly speaking, to 
repeat this baptism of St. John. They never bap- 
tize in any place but in rivers, and at no time but on 
a Sunday; for on that day the validity of their bap- 
tism entirely depends, though an infant shonld be in 
danger of death. The infant, before it is baptized, 
is brought to church, where the bishop reads some 
prayers over it, suitable to the oceasion. From 
thence the infant is carried to a river, where both the 
men and the women who are present at the ceremony 
go up to their knees in water with the bishop. The 
form of their baptism runs thus: “ In the name of 
the Lord, the first and most ancient of the woild, 
the Almighty, who knew all our actions before the 
beginning of light, &c.” After that, he throws 
water upon the infant three times suceessively, and 
after a third aspersfon, as soou as the bishop, or 
sone priest his assistant, begins to read again, the 
godtather, that ts, the person who has the child in 
his arms, plunges it into the water. 

‘Lhis is the ccremony of their baptism, which i 
performed, as is evident, in the name of God ole ; 
tor they netther acknowledge Jesus Christ to be God, 
nor the Son of God, but look on him as a person 
far inferior to St. John the baptist. We are in- 
formed, however, that they call him, as the Maho- 
metans do, the Spirit of God. They acknowledge, 
according to Tavernier, that Jesus Christ became 
mun, to deliver us from the guilt of sin, but pretend 
he was conceived in the womb of the Blessed Vir- 
gin by the intluence of the water of some particular 
fountain of which she drank; that afterwards the 
Jews would fain have crneified him, but that he 
vanished out of their sight, and left only an appa- 
rition which they crueitied in his stead. In short, 
every thing they say, both with relation to Jesus 
Christ and his missiou, 1s all a medley of absurd and 
ridiculous fiction contained in their Divan, nor have 
they a bettér notion of the third person in the saered 
‘Primity. 

This Divan of their is, as we are informed, the 
only book which 1s now extant amongst them ; for 
their ancient sacred books, which were written in 
Syriac, are all lost. In this Divan, however, is com- 
prised their doctrines, and the mysteries of their 
religion. God 1s there described as a corporeal be- 
ing, and as having one son, whose name was Gabriel. 
‘Their angels and their demous are all cor poreal like- 
wise, some male and some female. They marry, and 
propagate, and believe that God created the world 
by the immistry of Gabriel, and was assisted in that 
operation by fifty thousand demons. ‘They believe 
the world floats upon the water like a foot-ball, and 
the celestial spheres are surrounded with water; the 
sun aud the moon sail round about it in their re- 
spective vessels. The earth was so fruitful at the 
first moment of its creation, that what was sown in 
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the morning was fit to be gathered in the evening. — 
Gabricl taught Adam the art of husbandry, but his 
first transgression made him forget the instructions 
which were given him, and he could recover no more 
of it than we know at present. ‘The other world is 
infinitely more beautiful and more perfect than this, 
but in all other respeets much hkeit. ‘Vhe inhabit- 
ants of it eat and drink, and there are cities, houscs, 
and churches, in which the spirits perforin divine 
serviee, sing, and play upon musical iustruments.— 
The demons attend a sick man at the hour of his 
death, ad conduct his soul through a road where 
there are innumerable wild beasts: If the deceased 
was a righteous person, his soul is admitted imme- 
diately into the presence of God, having trodden 
under foot those savage creatures who sought to im- 
pede lis journey. On the other hand, the soul of 
a wicked man is almost torn in pieces by those 
savages before it is qualified for its admission into 
the divine presence. At the last day, two angels 
shall weigh impartially the actions of all mankind 
ina balance; but there shall be a general pardon for 
all those of their sect. ‘1 hey shall be one day saved 
after they have suffered the punishineuts due to their 
demerits. ‘Lhis is the whole substance of their 
doctrine. 

Soine histortans tell us, that they have a peculiar 
veneration for the cross, and that they are frequently 
making the sign of it. “The world, aceording to their 
notion, is a cross, because it is divided imto four 
parts. "They say there are several crosses in the suu 
and the moon; nay, that the mast of the vessel in 
which the former sails is likewise a cross. 

St. Johu the baptist is, as we have already observed, 
their most illustrious saint: but, however, not the 
only one, for they acknowledge likewise the sane- 
tity of Zacharias, Elizabeth, the Blessed Vi irgin, and 
the twelve apostles. We shall not here introdnec 
a tedious detail of the ineredible miracles, which 
either proceeded, or accompanied the nativity of St. 
John, nor of those which are ascribed to the before- 
mentioned Zacharias and Elizabeth, the parents of 
St. John, nor of the absurd romantie life of this 
forerunner of Jesus Christ. As to all these particu- 
lars, we shall refer the curions reader to Tavernier, 
for according to their traditions, the sepulchre of 
St. Jolin is near Chuster in the province of Chusistan, 
where there are multitudes of these Christians of St 
John. 

The sacerdotal habit of their priests is a kind of 
red stole over a surplice, and they have the different 
degrees of priests and bishops amongst them, but 
they have no established rule, no ceremony, in short, 
no religious rites observed by any Christians to 
create such difference between their superior and in- 
ferior clergy. Children succeed their parents in the, 
ministerial office, and if a priest dics without issne, 
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the next akin is promoted to his place. The bishop 
himself very frequently recommends his own son to 
the people, who first elect him, and then present 
him in form to his father to consecrate him. ‘This 
ordination consists in some particular pravers, which 
are said for six or scven days over the postulant or 
novice, who is obliged to fast all the time. ‘The son 
may succeed his father if he be but sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age; and all these ecclesiastics are 
obliged to marry, but then their brides must all be 
virgins. Nejther ean any one be promoted to ec- 
clesiastical dignities, except his mother wes found 
a virgin when first married. All these priests wear 
long bair and a small eross upon their elothes— 
heir sacrament of the eueharist, and their mass, if 
they may properly be called such, consist in the ob- 
servance of the following custom. ‘They take a 
small cake, kneaded with wine made of raisins in- 
fused 1a water, and with oil: The flower and the 
wine represent the body and blood of our Blessed 
Lord; the oil, which is the emblem of that charity 
and erace which aceompanies the sacrament, is a 
representation of the people. J’or the consecration 
of the whole, they pronounce several long prayers 
over this cake, which tend to the praise and glory of 
Crod, without making any mention of the body of 
oit Bles-ed Lord, there being no absolute necessity 
for it, as they say, since God Almighty hnows their 
intention. After that, they carry the cake in pro- 
cession, and when that ceremony is over, the cele- 
brant distributes it amongst the people. 

Besides this grand festival of which we have been 
speaking, and which lasts for five days successively, 
they have another that holds three days, appointed 
for the commemoration of the creation of the world, 
and the parents of mankind; and another of the 
same duration kept in August, called the festival of 
St. Jolm. We shall take no notice of their fasts, 
nor of their oblation of a ram, which they sacrifice 
11a hnt, composed of palm-branches, and purified 
beforehand with water, incense and sundry prayers ; 
but one of the most important ceremonies of their 
seligion, is the sacrifice of the hen. <A_ priest, 
known to have kept his chastity, and for being the 
son of one who was an approved virgin at her: nup- 
uals, is the only person who is intitle to the cele- 
bration of this sacrifice. In order to the due per- 
formance of which the priest repairs to the bank of 
some river, drest in all his sacerdotal ornaments 
which are white linen garments which he throws 
over him, another With whiel) he girds his loins, 
anda third which is his stole. Thus equipped, he 
takes the chicken, plunges it into the water for its 
better purificaion, and turning his face towards the 
east, he cuts its head off, holding the fowl by the 
neck till it has done bleeding. During the time of 
the blood’s trieing down on Y the ‘ground, the pricst 
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repeats several times the following prayer, witli: 
abundance of fervour and devotion, and hitting up- 
his eyes to heaven:—“In the name of the Lord, 
may this flésh be a blessing to all those who shall. 
partake thereof.” No woman nor laymen must pre- 
sume to Kill any hens. ‘The former are prohibited, 
because they look upon them as persons impure, 
and who for the same reason aceording to ‘Tavernier, 
are excluded from the church. ‘They observe 
much the same ceremony killing their sheep, and 
their fish: But they are not so punctual as to the- 
hens. 

‘These ministers or priests of St. Joim, are it seems, 
butchers by profession, for as they imagine no per- 
son pure and undetiled but themselves, they will never 


~ drink out of aeup, that any one, who 1s not of their 


own sect, has before made use of; and if a stranger 

has used it, it is immediately broken to pieces, for 

fear any of the faithful should be so unfortunate as . 
to be defiled by drinking after them. ‘They have 

also an inveterate aversion to apy thing that is blue, - 
beeatise, say they, the Jews, who were conscious 

by their revelation, that the baptism of St. John 

would abolish their law, threw a large quantity of 
indigo into the river Jordan, in order to defile the 

waters: This profanation would have Inndered” 
St. John from baptizing Jesus: Christ, had not God 

Almighty prevented the malicious ixtention of the 

Jew s, and sent an angel to draw some water out of 
the river whilst it remained pure and undefiled — 

‘This is the received opinion of the vulgar, but their 

aversion, in reality, arises from the dog’ s dung 

which is thrown into the composition of this colour; 

a dog being looked by the Christians of St. John 

asa very unclean animal. The aversion which they 

have to the Mahometans, their ancient persecutors, 

gives them also an eqnal distaste to any thing 

that is green, which is-the sacred colour of Maho- 

met. : 

We shall now procecd to the nuptial ceremonies. 
The priest and the relations of the mtended bride- 
groom wait on the young lady proposed to be his 
bride, in order to ask her, whether she is a virgin 
or not; her answer is foreseen + she says, yes: but 
she is not believed upon her bare aflirmation, She 
is obliged to take her solemn oath: the priest’s wife 
searches her, and gives in her deposition likewise 
upon oath. After which the bridegroom and the 
bride are conducted to a river, and there baptized. 
As soon as they are come within a small space of 
the bridgroom’s honse, he takes his bride by the 
hand, and conduets her to the door, and after that 
retarns with her to the same place where the cere- 
mony began, which he repeats seven times sueces- 
sively, the priest following them all the time, and 
reading m his nitual several prayers. ‘Then they go 
into the house e, where they are scated by the priest 
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uudér a canopy with their heads and slioulders close 
to each other, whilst he reads a long service over 
them, which is followed with a lesson out of their 
Vaal, or Book of Divination, which he consults in 
order to find out the critical minute for a happy con- 
summation of their nuptials. As soon as that is 
over, both partics wait upon the bishop, and the 
husband deposes before him, that he found his wile 
a virgin; and then the bishop marries them, puts se- 
veral rings upon their fingers, and baptizes them 
again. If the brilegroom finds himself deceived, as 
to his wife’s virginity, and is notwithstanding deter- 
mined to wed her, he must make appheation toa 
priest, and not to the bishop, to complete the cere- 
mony. But the people are so fond of being married 
by the bishop, and it is sucty an infantry to have the 
ceremony performed by any one else of inferior dig- 
nity, that a marriage with one who is discovered to 
have lost her honour before-hand, but very seldom, 
if ever, holds good. 

Tavernier gives for a reason of this strict inquiry 
svith respect to the virgmity of their wives, the right 
of the bridegroom which he ought to maintain with 
the utmost rigour and severity ; to which we may 
add, that the honour: and interest of families in a 
great measure depend upon it, and they design, by 
this prudent precaution, as our traveller expresses 
it, to bridle tiveir daughters. These Christians of 
St. John are allowed to marry several wives, but only 
of their own family, and their own tribe, and this 
custom is derived frony the Jews, for their widows 
are not allowed to marry again, and their men are 
debarred the invaluable privilege of putting away 
their wives. 

We shall close this dissertation with an account 
of a pretended sect called the Abrahamites, who, if 
we credit an anonymous traveller's voyages printed 
in the year 1724, are also to be met with in Egypt; 
but we suspect the veracity of the author, since no 
traveller but himself, as we know of, ever madé any 
mention of these Deists of Egypt. Besides, the way 
of thinking of these Abrahamites is, in our opinion, 
s9 conformable to that of those free-thinkers who 
dogmatize m Ingland and Jlolland, without the 
least apprehension cither of dragoons, gallies, or 
Inquisitions, that it is very probable, he has formed 
his Abraliamites upon the same model. Moreover, 
the character of this bold adventurer, and of those 
who assisted him in the method of compiling his 
romantic treatise, is very diferent: but though the 
general idea which is entertained of them, will never 
prejudice any one in favour of that performance, we 


sball notwithstanding include the fundamental tenets - 


of these imaginary sectaries. 

The Abrahamites, who are very few, acknow- 
ledge no other law but that of nature, which Gad, 
they say, delivered to Abraham, from whom, as 


too illiterate or too hypocritical. 
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they pretend, they originally descended. They 
constuntly read those sacred books, wherein the 
history of the creation is included, though widely 
different Irom that of Moses, which they look upon 
as a mereromauce. As to Moses, the Abrahamites 
are of opinion, that he was the ablest and most 
learned physician, and best chemist til that time; 
that his miracles where wholly due to his extraor- 
dinary skill in physic and chemistry. They do not 
look upon him as a prophet, but as a wise legislator, 
and compare him ta the law giver of the Chinese. 
Jesus Christ, whose law we have corrupted, never, 
say they, pretended to be God; his morals how- 
ever, must be allowed to be extremely just, pure and 
refined. ‘Che fathers of the church are men either 


reflect very severely upon the cercmonies, the divine 
worship, and the festivals of the Christians. 
despise and turn to ridieule the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity; and to conclude, they affect to worship one 
Supreme Being, and him only: and to love their 
neighbours as themselves; yet think their destiny 
uncertain, and look upon the immortality of the 
soul only as a modern system, yet comfortable and 
grounded upon reason. 

from all that has been said concerning these 
Greeks, whom those who dwell in the Levant call 
Schismaties, we may draw the following useful re- 
flections. First, that as the corruptions among them 
are in some measure universal, so this, as an effect, 
must have originally flowed from a cause of the same 
extensive nature. For had not the whole Christian 
world been at one time totally corrupted in senti- 
ments concerning the truth, those fatal effects would 
not now have heen discovered or felt, 

Secondly, the least deviation from truth in religion 
or in morals, is generally attended with the most 
fatal consequences. Complaisance to the heathens, 
and the vain ambition of making numerous converts, 
induced the Christians, after the time of Constantine 
the Great, to adopt many idolatrous ceremonics.— 
The progress was gradual, aud the poison spread 
itself furiously, till the gospel of Christ became little 
better than a system of heathenism. In all these 
corrupted churches, where poverty, in all temporal 
things is conspicuous, and where ignorance is rather 
sought after than avoided, we find the wretched 
people fond of image worship, and a_thousand other 
fopperies. 

Thirdly, as the corruption was gradnal, and is 
now become, as it were, inveterate, a reformation 
must hkewise be gratual. How far distant that 
period may be, no man can say. It is much to be 
wished for by all those who scek to promote the 
happiuess of their fellow-creatnres, in tnne and eter- 
nity; and, consistent with the divine perfections, we 
may hope for it. God may ia justice punish men, 
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by withdrawing his favours when they forsake his 
laws and despise his ordinances ; but no sooner do 
they return to their duty, like the prodigal in the 
gospel, than they are received with open arms of af- 
fection. 

Lastly, let us as Protestants, who are favoured 
with the holy scriptures and the gospel in its purity, 
endeavour to set a proper value upon such unde- 
served and inestimable privileges. Let our consci- 
ences never upbraid us with the horrid sin. of ingra- 
titude to our most generous benefactor, but let us 
shew ourselves worthy of his mercies, by living as 
obedient children. And to conclude, let us consider 
_that we cannot give .a stronger proof of our grati- 
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tude for the favours and blessings he has bestowed, 
than in praying that he would graciously pleased 
to open the eyes of those who sit in darkness, and 
in the region and shadow of death, It is the cha- 
racter of the devil, to wish every creature as misera- 
ble as himself; but a Christian ef a noble, generous 
disposition, knowing the happiness of bis own 
condition, wishes all mankind to be equally so— 
Our Saviour has commanded us to pray that his 
kingdom may come, the meaning of which words 
are, that we should éarnestly desire to see the gos- 
pel promulgated over the whole habitable world, as 
an emblem of the Kingdom of glory that must suc- 
ceed it. ; 
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VV EF -are now in the course of this work, obliged 
to enter upon a melancholy subject indeed, we feel 
for the heathen nations who know nothing of God 
or Christ Jesus; but when we meet with a body of 
;people who actually’ believe in Divine Revelation, 
but pay more regard to an imposition than to the 
iruth, we are apt to make use of the expressions re- 
corded by Knowles, “O! why will ye believe in 
Kies.”’ The most judicious of our Christian com- 
mentators, whether ancient or moderu, are of opi- 
rion that the locusts mentioned in Revelations ix. 3, 
allude in all respects to the Mahometans. Nay, 
it would seem that there could be no manner of 
doubt concerning the truth of this opinion, especi- 
ally when we consider the similarity of circumstances. 
Locusts, as we aye assured by the learned Dr. Shaw, 
come from the north to the south of Asia, in such 
amazing numbers, that they even darken the air, 
and it is well known, that first the Arabians and 
then the Turcumans, both of whom established 
Mahometanism, marched in such armies together, 
that they carried destruction before them. Like 
the army of Nerxes they darkened the sun, which 
circumstance induced the Athenian to say, “ We 
shall tight in the shade.” 

Again, to go on with the parallel, locusts are 
produced by a corruption in the air, and ail our ec- 
clesiastical historims acknowledge, that during the 
sixth century, the ©hristian church was so much 
corrupted, particularly in the east, that little beside 
the name was left. Poetry itself has been brought 
in to support the assertion; for on this melancholy 
subject, Mr. Hughes wrote the siege of Damascus, 


one of the finest compositions this country ever pro- 
duced. 

As the swarms of locusts destroy every herb of 
the field, and leave neither food tor mas or beast, 
so inthe same manner the Mahometans destroyed 
most of the 1emains of antiquity, and converted 
the Christian churches to mosques. Nay, they 
even destroyed the food necessary for the support of 
the intellectual faculties, namely, books and the 
seats of Jearuing. ‘The comparison indced, might 
be curried much farther, but the following narrative 
renders it unnecessary. We shall therefore begin 
with the hfe*of the arch impostor Mahomet, aud 
then procecd to describe the ceremonies of his re- 
ligion. i £ 

Mahomet was born at Mecca, a city of Arabia, 
and descended from the ancient tribes of Korashites, 
who had long enjoyed the regal dignity, so that this 
impostor was fur from being descended of such mean 
parents as has been generally represented. Indeed, 
it scldom happens, that men who are no ways con- 
nected with illustrious families, are fired with that 
sort of ambition which creates a name. But when 
a man has been told that his ancestors were revered 
for actions, which have rendered their names famous, 
they are stimulated on to imitate them, or at least 
to attempt to do so. 

The father of Mahomet was Abdollech of the 
royal family of Avabta, and his mother’s name was 
Amena. He was born in the year of our Lord 571, 
Justin the second, then emperor of Constantinople, 
and Cheross the first king of Persia. It happened, 
however, from a variety of causes, that in his youth 
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he was in very indigent circumstances, for lis father 
dying betore he was two years of age, he was left in 
a manner destitute of subsistence, wail as for educa- 
tion in letters, it appears he had none. His mother 
dicd when he was abont eight years of age, and then 
he was leit to the care of Ius grandfather, who died 
within a year afterwards, and then Taleb his uncle 
took him under his protection, to bring him up as a 
mereliMt, a name much esteemed among us at pre- 
sent, but at that time signifying a robber. 

In this manner Mahomet was brought up tll he 
arrived at years of maturity, and then he was scut 
to conduct a caravan to Syiia. It was in Bostra, a 
city of Syria, that Mahomet was first taken notice 
of by a Nestorian monk, whose name, according to 
the Christian historians, was Sergius, but aceordimg 
to the Arabians, Bahira. But let his name be what 
it will, it lis here necessary to observe that this 
monk, who seems to have becn an abandoned vaga- 
bond, saluted Mahomet in the crowd of merchants, 
and told him that he was to be the third light of the 
world. “the Isw of Moses, said he, is now to- 
tally abolsshed, the Christians have corrupted their 
holy re. g1on, and therefore God has raised you up 
to reform the world and establish a pure religion.” 
'There cannot remain the least doubt but this decla- 
ration, fired with ambitiondhe mind of our young 
adventurer, Isit for some time he concealed his real 


seutinents, tiflhe was about tweuty-live years of 


age, when he married Cadigha, a rich widow in 
Mecea, who made over her whole fortune to him, 
and for three years longer he contumed to travel 
with his caravan to Demaseus. It was then that 
he began to form some hopes of making himself so- 
vereign over all the Arabian tribes, Lut he had many 
difficulties to struggle with, the greatest of all being 
that of religion, or rather superstition. 

Having maturely weighed all these circumstances, 
he concluded that uo project bid so fair as that of 
establishing a new form of religion. Many cir- 
cumstances concurred to facilitate his design; for 
the Arabians his countrymen had all that tine little 
or no knowledge of religion, and as he had con- 
versed with the Jews and corrupt Chrishans.« hile 
he carried on merchandise with the Syrians and 
Igyptians, so he had learned as much as to enable 
him to form a new system composed of all the errors 
of the Jews and Christians, mixed with a considera- 
ble share of heathenism. 
Arabians his countrymen, who attended him, were 
acquainted with some of the notions espoused by 
the Syrian Christians, and hkewise with those of the 
Jews, which naturally led their minds from idolatry, 
and rendered them susceptible of any impostures, 
however erroneous in their nature, or pernicious in 
their tendency. 

_ He was now about thirty-eight years of age, but 
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He had observed, that the © 
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as his life had been extremely vicious, he, like an 
artful impostor, considered himself as under very de- 
heate circumstances. He therefore formed the re- 
solution of withdrawing from conrpany, and spend- 
ing part of his time in the desert, under pretence 
that he was employed in heavenly exercises. "The 
place he went to was a cave near Mecea, called the 
eave of Elira, and there it was he first forined his 
Aleoran, which be had drawn up in writing by some 
of his associates, particularly Sergius the monk, 
whom we have already mentioned. 

In the evenings he returned home, and told his 
wife what revelations had been made to him, and his 
design in doing so was to induce her to bring the 
women over to his party. At first his wife did not 
believe those stories, which grieved Mahomet con- 
siderably ; but as he acted consistent with the cha- 
racter of ‘impostors in general, so he prevailed with 
a fugitive vagabond monk to tell her that he had 
lad the same revelation intimated tohim. This had 
such an effect on the woman, that she renounced 
her former, religion, and became a proselvte to that 
system of imposture first mvented by her husband. 

Having gamed his end so far, he continued his 
austerities two years longer, tll he had arrived at the 
age of forty, and then he acquired such a reputation 
for sanctity, that he took upon himself the name of 
apostle of God, setting forth that he was come te 
reform the world, by establishiug a divine revelation 
from God. Vor four years longer he did not venture 
to make lis opinions public, contenting himself with 
conversing with a few friends in private, and there 
he procured such influence over them that they be- 
came his disciples, believing that all he taught them 
was truth. Zagad, one on his slaves, having em- 
braced this new religion, Mahomet granted him his 
pardon, aud ever siuce it has been a maxim among 
the Mahomietans, that when a slave who is of an- 
other religion submits to be circumeised, and to em- 
brace the Alcoran, he is then made free. [lis was 
carrying the principles of liberty to a greater extent 
than amongst the Jews of old, but there aie such a 
variety of different cireumstances in the moral go- 
verument of this world, that unless we attend to 
them with care, we can uever form a proper con- 
ception. 

And here it is necessary to observe, that Mahomet 
first laid the foundation of his religion at the same 
time that the bishop of Rome, by virtue of a grant 
from the tyrant Phocas, assumed the title of uni- 
versal head of the church, and thereupon claimed 
to himself that supremacy which he and his prede- 
cessors have ever since been endeavouring to estab- 
lish over the chureh of Christ. Nay, it may be 
further added, that both endeavoured to establish 
sovereignty by imposture, and support themsclvey 
by coercive measures. Mahometanism was propa- 
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gated by fire and sword ; popish idolatry by the same 
means. 

Mahomet, having procured a considerable num- 
ber of disciples, began to publish his opinions openly 
to the people of Mecca, and the first doctrine that 
he taught among them was, that there was but one 
God, and that he only is to be worshipped; that all 
idols should be taken away, and their worship utterly 
abolished; and that those who say God has sons or 
daughters, or that there are any other gods associated 
with him, are impious and ought to be abhorred.— 
By denying him sons or associates, he reflected on 
the doctrine of the Trinity; for although the Maho- 
inetans allow Christ to have been a prophet, vet they 
deny that he was the Son of God. By denying that 
God had daughters, he insinuated that the Arabians 
were idolators, because they believed, that some 
eminent women, who had lived among them, ought 
to be worshipped. He allowed the scriptures both 
of the Old and New Testament, but at the same 
time, insisted that hoth Jews and Christians had 
forsaken God, so that they were rejected. Flappy 
for the world had not this assertion, especially with 
respect to Christians, been too true. 

He pretended to receive all his revelations from 
the angel Gabriel, and that he was sent from God on 
purpose to deliver them unto hin. And whereas he 
was subject to the falling sickness, whenever the fit 
was upon him, he pretented it to be a trance, and 
that the angel Gabriel was come from God with 
some new revelations unto him, the splendour of 
whose appearance he not being able to bear, caused 
him to fall into those trauces, in which the angel 
conversed with hin, and delivered to him those mes- 
sages from God, which he was sent to reveal «nto 
him. 

His pretended revelations he put into several chap- 
ters, the collection of which makes up his Alcoran, 
which is the bible of the Mahometans. The original 
ot this book he taught them was laid up in the ar- 
chieves of heaven, and that the angel Gabriel brought 
him the copy of it, chapter by chapter, according 
as occasion required they should be published to the 
people. Part of these he published at Mecca, be- 

sfore his flight from thence, and the other part at 
Medina, which be did after this manner. When he 
had forged a new chapter, which he intended to pub- 
hsh, he first dictated it to his secretary, and then 
delivered the written paper to be read to his fol- 
lowers, till they had learned it by heart; which 
being done, he had the paper brought to him again, 
and he laid it up in a chest, which he called the chest 
of his apostleship. This he did, we suppose, in- 
imitation of the ark or holy chest among the Jews, 
iu which the authentic copy of their law was depo- 
sited. This chest he left in the keeping of one of 
his wives, aud out of it, after his death, was the 
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Alcoran compiled, in the same mamner as Homer's 
Rhapsodies were out of the loose poems of that 
poet. Abu Beker first made the collection, but 
Othman afterwards, revismg and new-modelling it, . 
formed into that shape in which we now have it, 

On his first appearing publicly as a phophet, the 
people laughed at him for the ridiculousness of his 
pretence ; some called him a sorcerer anda magician, 
others a lyar, an impostor, and a teller of old fables, 
of which ke often complains in his Alcoran ; so that - 
for the first year he prevailed nothing among them, 
nor got auy thing else by bis publishing those chap- 
ters of his Alecoran which he had then composed, or 
his preaching to them the doctrines of them, but 
scorn and contempt. Hut this did not discourage 
him from still proceeding in his design, which he - 
nianaged with great art, for he was a man of a ready 
wit, and a very aceeptable address; he bore all . 
affronts, without seeming to resent any; and applied 
himself to all sorts of people, withont contemning 
the meanest; was very courteous both in givmg and- 
receiving visits; the great men he soothed with very - 
flattering praises, and the poor he relieved with gifts 


| and alms; and towards all men managed hiinself 


with that art of insinuation (in which he exceeded 
all men fiving) that at length he surmounted all the 
difficulties which so beld an imposture in the first 
venting of it must necessarily be liable unto, and 
several other new proselytes joined themselves unto 
him, among whom was Omar Ebno’l Chattab, who 
was one of his successars, and then a consklerable 
man inthe city. His example was soon fellowed by 
several others, so that in the fifth vear of his pre- 
tended mission, he had increased his. party to the 
number of nine and thirty, and himself made the 
fortieth. 

On his having made this progress, several hegan 
to be alarmed at it. Those that were addicted ta, 
the idolatry of their forefathers, stood-up to oppose 
him as an enemy of their gods, aud a dangerous i- 
novator in their religion. But others, who saw 
further into his designs, thonght it time to put a 
stop thereto for the sake of the public safety of the 
government, which it manifestly tended to undermine 
for the establishing of tyranny over them; and there- 
fore they combining together against him, intended 
to have cut hin off with the sword. But Abn 


Taleb, his uncle, getting notice thereof, defeated the 


design, and by his power, as being chief of the tribe, 
preserved him from such other like attempts as were 
afterwards formed against him. For although he 
himself persisted in the paganism of his ancestors, 
yet he had that affection for the impostor, as being 
his kinsman, and one that was bred up in his house, 
that he firmly stood by him agaist all his enemies, 
and would suffer no one to do him any burt as long 
as he lived. And therefore being safe under so 
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powerful a protection, he boldly went on to preach 
to the people im all public places of the city, where 
they used to assemble, and published unto them 
more chapters of his: Aleoran, in the order, as he 
pretended, they were brought him by the angel 
Gabriel. The chief subject of which was to press 
upon them the observance of some moral duties, the 
belief of the unity of God, and the dignity of his 
own pretended apostleship, in which, indeed, besides 
sone heathen and Jewish rites which he retained, 
consisted the whole of his new-forged religion. 
The main arguments he made use of to delude 
men into this imposture, were his promises aud his 
thirests, as being those which easiest work ou the 
affections of the vulgar. lis promises were chiefly 
of paradise,- which he so cunningly framed to the 
state of the Arabians, as to make it totally consist 
ur those pleasures which they were most delighted 
with. For they being within the Torrid Zone, were, 
through the nature of the clime, as well as the ex- 
cessive corruption of their manners, exceedingly 
given to the love of women; and the scorching heat 
and dryness of the country making rivers of water, 
cooling drinks, shaded gardens, and pleasant fruits, 
most refreshing and delightful unto them, they were 
from hence apt to place their highest enjovment im 
things of this nature: and therefore to answer the 
height of their earnal desires, he made the joys of 
heaven (which he proposed for a reward to all those 
that should believe in him) to consist totally in these 
particulars. Lor he tells them in many places in his 
Aleoran, that they shall enter into pleasant gardens, 
where many rivers flow, aud many curious fountams 
continually send forth most pleasing streams, nigh 
which they shall repose themsélves on most delicate 
heds adorned with gold and precious stones, under 
the shadow of the trees of paradise, which shall 
continually yield them all mammer of delicious fruits, 
and that there they shall cnjoy most beautiful women 
pure and clean, laying black eyes, and countenances 


always fresh and white as polished pearls, who shall. 


Not cast an eye on any other but themselves, with 
whom they shall enjoy the continual pleasures of 
Jove, and solace themselves in their company with 
amorous Ccelights to all eternity, drinking with them 
most delicious liquors, and most: savoury and 
pleasant wines, without being ever intoxicated or 
evercharged by them, which shall be administered 
to-them by beautiful bovs, who shall be continually 
running round their beds to serve them up unto 
them in cups of gold, and glasses fixed on diamonds. 
Aud as thus he framed his promises of reward in the 
life hereafter a3 might best snit with the sensual ap- 
pelites and desires of those to whem he proposed 
them; so onthe contrary, he described the punish- 
ment of hell, which he threatened to all that would 
nat believe in him, to consist of such torments as 


would appear to them the most afllicting and griev- 
ous to be borne. As that they should drink nothing 
but boiling and stinking water, nor breathe any 
thing else but exceeding hot winds, things most ter- 
rible in Arabia; that they should dwell for ever in 
continual fire excessively buring, and he surrounded 
with a black, hot, and salt smoke as with a coverlid; 
that they should eat nothing but briers and thorns, 
and the fruit of the tree Zacon, which should be in 
their bellies Like burning pitch. In the proposing 
of these promises and threats to the people he was 
very frequent and sedulous, making them to ring in 
their ears on all occasions, whereby he failed not of 
his end in alluring some, and afirighting others in 
the snare he laid for them. 

And that he might omit nothing whereby to work 
on their fear, which is usually the most prevalent 
passion of the ignorant, he terrified them with the 
ihreats of greivous punishments in this life, as well 
as in that which 1s to come, if they would not hear- 
ken unto him. And to this end he did sct forth unto 
them on all occasions, what terrible destructions had 
fallen npon the heads of such’as would not be in- 
structed by the prophets, that were sent befare 
him. How the old world was destroyed by water, 
for not being reformed at the preaching of Noah; 
and Sodom by fire from heaven, for not hearkening 
to Lot, when sent unto them. How the Egyptians 
were plagued for despising Moses; and how .\d and 
Thamod, two ancient tribes of the Arabs, were to- 
tally extirpated for the same reason. His storirs of 
the two last were fables of his own invention, which 
he related unto them after this manner. ‘That Ad 
the grandson of Aram, the son of Shem, planted 
himself after the confusion of languages in the soutli~ 
ern parts of Arabia, where his posterity falling into 
idolatry, the prophet Hud, whom the commentators 
on the Afcoran will have to be Heber, was sent 
unto them to reclaim them to the true worship, but 
tliey not hearkening nato hnh, God sent a violent 
hot wind, which in seven days time destroyed them 
all, excepting only the prophet, and some few who 
were reformed by him. 

Asto Thamod, his story was, that they were an 
ancient tribe of the Arabs dwelling on the confines 
of Syria, and that on their revolt to idolatry, God 
sent to them the prophet Saleh; that on then de- 
mand of a iniracle to testify his mission, he caused 
a rock to bring forth a camel in the sight of them 
all; that they notwithstanding, in contempt wounded 
the camal, and that thereupon God sent terrible 
thuuders, which in three days time destroyed them 
all, excepting Saleh, and some few who believed on 
him. 

and the like fable he also told them of Chaib, 
another prophet of the ancient -Arabs, sent to the 
tribe of Madian, and how that tribe was in like mane - 
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ner destroyed by thunder for not hearkening unto 
him. For the sake of these stories, which be was 
very frequent in inculeating into the people, and very 
often repeats in his Aleoran, those who believed 
not on lim, called hima teller of old fables; but 
notwithstanding they wrought upon the fears of 
others, and by “this and other such artifices, he still 
weit on to increase his party, to which two of his 
uncles, Elamza and Al Abbas, at Jength eanted 
themselves. Dut the rest of his uncles approved not 
of his designs, and although Abu Taleb still conti- 
nued to befriend him, because of the affection which 
he bore him, the nine other had not this regard to 
him, but joined with his enemies, and opposed him 
all they could, as aman, that uuder the false mask 
which he had put on, carried on dangerous designs 
to the prejudice of his country. 

But that which gravelled him most, was, that his 
opposers demanded to see a miraele from him. For 
say they, Moses and Jesus, and the rest of the pro- 
phets, according to thy own doctrine, worked mira- 
cles to prove their mission from God; and there- 
fore if thou be a prophet, and greater than any that 
went before thee, as thou boastest thyself to be, do 
thon work the like miracles to manifest it unto us. 
Do thou make the dead to rise, the dumb to speak, 
aud the deaf to hear, or else do thou eause foun- 
tains to spring out of the earth, and make this place 
a garden adorned with vines and palm-trees, and 
watered with rivers runing through it in divers chan- 
nels, or else let us see come down froin heaven 
some of those punishments which thou threatenest 
us with. Or do thou make thee an house of gold, 
adorned with jewels and costly furniture :, or let us 
see the book thou wouldst have us believe to eome 
from heaven, descend down to us from thence legt- 
ble in our eyes, or the angel which thou tellest us 
doth bring it unto thee, and then we will believe 
in thy w ord. This objection he endeavoured to 
evade by several answers. One while he tells them, 
he is only a man sent to preach to them the rewards 
of paradise, and the punishments of hell. At another 
time, that their predeecssors contemned the miracles 
Saleh, and the other prophets, and that for this 
xeason God would work no more among them. And 
a while after, that those whom God had ordained to 
believe, should belicve without miraeles, and those 
whom he had not ordained to believe, should not be 
be convinced, though all those miracles should be 
wrought in their sight, which they required, and 
therefore they were totally needless. 

But this not satisfying, as being a plain confes. 
sion that he wanted that power of miraeles whieh all 
ether prophets had to prove their mission, several 
of those that were his followers departed from him, 
of whieh he eomplais in his Aleorau. And there- 
fore finding that this would not do on his coming to 
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-sword to do his will. 


‘ 
two; 
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Medina, and having there taken the sword in hand, 

and gotten an army to back his cause, be began to 
sing ‘another note. For his doctrine then was, that 
God had sent Moses and Jesus with miraeles, and 
yet men weuld not be obedient to their word, and 
therefore ‘he had now sent him in the last place 
without miracles, to force them by the power of the 
And pursuant thereto, he 
forbad his disciples to enter into any further disputes 
nbout his religion, but mstead thereof he commanded 
them to fight for it, and destroy all those who should 
contradict his law, promismg great rewards in the 
life to come to such as should tuke up the sword in 
his cause, and the erown of inartyrdom to all those 
who should die fighting for it. And upon this head, 
some of the Mahometan doctors argue with subtilty ; 
For, say they, the prophets of God are of divers 
sorts, aecordmg to the divers attributes of divine 
nature, which they ure sent to shew forth. That 
Jesus Christ was sent to manifest the righteousness, 
the power, and the kuowledge of God; that he 
shewed forth the righteousness of God in being i nn- 
peccable, his knowledge i in that he knew the secrets 
of men’s hearts, and foretold things to come; and 
his power in doing those iniracles which none else 
but God eould. "Further: Solomon was sent to 
nianifest the wisdom, the glory, and the majesty of 
God; and Moses, his providence and his clemency : 
none of them earrymg with them a power to force 
men to believe, miracles were necessary in their mis- 
sious to induee them thereto. But Mahomet was a 
propbet-sent principally to shew forth the fortitude’ 
of God, by the power of the sword, whieh being of 
itself alone sufhieient to compel all men into the 
faith without any other power accompanying it; for 

this reason, say they, Mahomet wrought no miracles, 

beeausc he had no need of them, the power of the 
sword, with which he was sent, of itself alone’ suf- 
ficiently enabling him to accoinplish his mission by 
forcing men to believe therein, And from hence it 
hath become the universal doctrine of the Maho- 


“netans, that their religion is to be propagated by 


the sword, and that all of them are obliged to fight 
for it. And for this reason it hath been a custom 
among them for their preachers, while they deliver 
their sermons, to have a drawn sword placed by 
them, to denote thereby, that the doctrine which 
they teach them, was with the sword to be Ca 
and propagated by them. 

However, it is not to be denied, but that there are 
several miracles reckoned up, which’Mahomet is said 
to have wrought; as that he did eleave the moon in 
that trees went forth to meet hin; that water 
flowed from between his fingers; that the stones 
saluted him; that he fed a great company wili.a 
little. food; that a beam groaned at him; that a 
camel complained to him; that a shoulder of mutton 
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told him of its being potsoned ; and_ several others. 
But those who relate them, are only such who are 
reckoned amongst them as fabulous and legendary 
writers. Their learned doctors renounce them all, 
as doth Mahomet himself, who, in several places in 
his Alcoran, owns that he wrouglit no miracles.— 
But when they are pressed, how without miracles 
they can prove his mission, their comihon answer is, 
that tm the stead of all miracles is the Alcoran. Vor 
that Mahomet, who was ‘an illiterate person that 
could neither read nor write, or that any man else 
by haoman wisdom alone should be able to compose 
a book so excellent in eloquence, and so excellent 
in doctrine, as they will have that to be, is what 
they will not admit to be possible, and therefare 
they alledged ‘the excellency of the book for the 
truth of all contamed therein, and will have that to 
be a proof equivalent to the miracles of all the 
prophets that, went before him, to manifest that it 
came from God. And on this the i impostor imself 
often insists in his Alcoran; challenging, in several 
places of it, all men and devils by their united skill 
to compose ‘another book like that in eloquence and 
instruction, or any one chapter that can be compared 
in excellency with the meanest chapter therein:— 
Which they taking for granted, that both together 
cannot do, will have this to be a clear manifestation 
beyond all contradiction, that this book could come 
from none other but God himself, and that Maho- 
net, from whom they received it, was his messenger 
to bring it to them. 

As to the particulars in this argument alledged, it 
must be allowed, that the Alcoran, bating the’ folly, 
the corfuceduess, and incoherence of the matter con- 

tamed therein, 1s, as to the style and language, a 
standard of elegance i in the Arabic tongue, aan 

to Mahomet, that he was in truth, what they a 
an ilhterate barbarian, that could neither write nor 
read. But this was not so much a defect in him, as 
in the tribe of whicl he was boru, with whom it was 
the custom as to all manner of literature to conti- 
une im the same ignorance with which they came 
out of their mothers’ bellies unto their lives ‘efid.— 
And therefove at the tine when Mahomet first set 
up for a prophet, there was not any man of Mecca 
that could either write or read, excepting only Wa- 
rakah, a kinsman of Gadagahs, who having first 
turned Jew, and afterwards | Chiristian, had learned 
to write Arabic in Hebrew letters. Aud for this 
reason, the men of Mecca were called the illiterate, 
in opposition to the people of Medina, who being 
the one half Christians, and the other half Jews, 
were able to write and read; and therefore were 
called the People of the Book, And from thence 
several of Mahomet’s followers, after le came to 
Medina, learned to read and write also, which some 
wf them had began to learn before, of Dealias the 
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Cendian, who having sojourned at Anbar, a city of 
Erac, near Euphrates, there learned the art, from 
Ww oe coming to Mecca, and marrying the sister 

{ Abusophian, he settled there, and from him the 
men of Mecca are first said to have reecived the art 
of letters. 

Among the followers of Mahomet, Othman was 
the sreatest proficient herein, which Guile aneed hint 
afterer ards to be secretary to the impostor. But for 
want of paper at first, as ina place where there 
was never before any occasion for it, they were 
forced to make use of the blade-bones of shoulders 
of mutton to write ou, which was a device anci- 
cutly made use of by other tribes of the Arabs, who 
had letters, but wanted traflic to accomodate them 
with more convement matertals for this purpose, 
and therefore their books, in which their pocms, and 
other materials they delighted i in were written, were 
only so many of those blade-bones tied together up- 
ona string. "This Bashar afterwards became one of 
Mahomet’s disciples, and followed him in his wars, 
till poisoned at Chaibar, as shall be hereafter re- 
lated. 

Lut these particulars being thus allowed, that the 
Alcoran of the Mahometans is of so clegant a style, 
and the supposed author thereof sucha rude and il- 
literate barbarian, it will be here asked who were 
the assistants by whose help this book was compiled 
and the imposture framed? And there will be the 
more reason to ask this, because the book itselt 
contains so many particulars of the Jewish and 

Christian religion, as necessarily imply tre authors 
of itto be well skilled in both, which Mahomet, 
who was bred an idolator, and lived so for the first 
forty years of his life, among a people totally illite- 
rate, cannot be supposed to be. But this is a ques- 
tion not so easily to be answered, because the na- 
ture of the thing required, should be concealed.— 
‘Lhe Mahometan writers, who believe in the im- 
posture, as they will allow nothing of this, so to be 
sure they will say htde of it; and the Christians, 
who abhorred his wickedness, are apt to say too 
much, For it was usual with them, as it is with 
all other contending parties, to snatch at every story 
which would disparage the religion they were 
against, and believe it right or wrong, if it would 
serve their purpose this way. And from hence it 
hath proceeded, that we have so many fabulous and 
ridiculous accounts both of Mahomet and his im- 
posture, go current among us, W hich serve only to 
the exposing of us to the laughter of the Mabome- 
tans, when related among them. And peside the 
scene of this impostor, being at least six hundred 
miles within the country of “Arabia, amidst those 
barbarous nations, who all immediately embraced 
it, and would not afterward permit any of another 
religion so much as to live among them; it could 
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not at that distance be so well searched into, by 
those who were’ most concerned to discover the 
frauds of it, and therefore an exact account cannot 
be expected im this particnlar. However, that we 
may give all the satisfaction therein, that we are 
able, we shall here lay together whatsoever we can 
find in any credible author concerning it, and give 
the best judgment hereof that the matter will 
admit. 

That Mahomet composed his Alcoran by the 
help of others, was a thing well known at Mececa, 
when he first broached his imposture there, and it 
was often flung in his teeth by his opposers, as he 
himself more than once complained. In the 25th 
chapter of the Aleoran, his words are, they say, 
“That the Alcoran is nothing but a le of thy own 
“invention, and others have been assisting to thee 
“herein.” Where the commentators say the per- 
sons here meant, were the servants of a certain 


sword-smith at Mecca, who were Christians, with 


whom Mahomet was used often to converse for the 
hettcr information of himself from them in the 
Old and New Testament. And from hence it is, 
that Bellonius tells us, that Mahomet found at Mec- 
catwo Christians, who had with them copies of 
the Old and New Testament, and that he was much 
helped by them in composing his Alcoran. But 
this 1s too open work for so secret a design. They 
that upbraided him with being assisted by others, 
meant not those whoin he publicly conversed with, 
but the private confederates, whom he secretly made 
use of at home, im the framing of the whole impos- 
ture, and the writing for him that book, which he 
pretended was brought to him from heaven by the 
angel Gabriel. And what he says in another place 
of his Alcoran, doth particularly point at once to 
those, who were then looked upon to have hada 
principal hand in this matter. For in the sixteenth 
chapter his words are “1 know they will say, that 
a man hath taught him the Alcoran; but whom 
they presume to have taught him, is a Persian by 
nation, and speaketh the Persian language. But 
the Alcoran is in the Arabic tongue, full of instiuc- 
tion and eloquence.” Now, who this Persian was, 
Briar Richard, in his confutation of the Mahometan 
law, helps us to understand. For in his“ thirteenth 
chapter of that tract he tells us, that Mahomet be- 
ing an illiterate person, he had, for his helper in the 
forging of his imposture, among others, one Abdia 
Ben Salon, a Persian Sew, whose name he after- 
wards changed to make it correspond with the Ara- 
bic dialect, into Abdoliah bn Salem; and Canta- 
cuzenus, and cardinal Cusa say the same thing.— 
And most others that write of this imposture make, 
mention of him, as the chief architect made use of 
hy Mahomet in the framing of it. And that he 
was the Persian pointed at in this passage of the 
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Alcoran, we lave last-mentioned, the same Friar 
Richard, in the sisth chapter of the same tract, ex- 
pressly telleth us. And he is the same person whom 
Elmacimus ealleth Salman the Persian, who by his 
skill in drawing an intrenchnuent at the battle of the 
Ditch, saved Mahomet and all his army, where 
otherwise he must necessarily have been overpow- 
cred by the numbers of his enemies, and totally 
ruimed. For he was a cunning, crafty fellow, and 
so thoroughly skilled in afl the learning of the Jews, 
that he had commenced Rabbi among them. And 
therefore from him Mahomet seems to have re- 
ceived, whatsoever of the rites and customs of the 
Jews he hath ingrafted into his religion. For this 
making a very considerable part of it, and many of 
the particulars being drawn from the abstruser parts- 
of the Talmudic learning, this necessarily shews so 
able an helper to have been in the whole contri- 
vance. And what Johannes Andreas, an Alfacki, 
or a doctor of the Mahometan law, who turned 
Christian, writes of him, further clears this matter: 
For he tells us from authentic testimonies of the 
Arab writers, in which he was thoroughly versed, 
that this Abdollah Ebn Salem, whe he, or rather his 
interpreter, corruptly calls Abdala Celen, was for 
ten years together the person by whose hand all the 
pretended revelations of the impostor were first 
written, and therefore no doubt he was also a prin- 
cipal contriver in the forging of them. ‘There is 
extant in the end of the Latin Alcoran, published 
by Bibliander, a tract translated out of Arabic into 
Latin, by Hermannus Dalmata, which by way of 
dialogue between Mahomet and this Abdollah, lays 
before us a great many of the fooleries of the Ma- 
hometan religion, which tract helps us to correct 
the name, which is in Friar LRichard’s tract very: 
corrupily written, as being only a translation at the 
third hand. For that tract of Friar Richard’s which 
we now have, is no other than a translation from 
the Greek copy of Demetrius Cydonius, who trans- 
lated it into that language for the use of the emperor 
Cantuzenus, from the original Latin which is now 
lost. 

Besides this Jew, the impostor had also a Chris- 
tian monk for his assistance; and the many parti- 
culars in his Alcoran, relatmg to the Christian re- 
ligion, plainly prove him to have had such an helper. 
Theophanes, Zonarus, Cedrenus, Anastasius, and 
the author of the Historia Miscclla, tell us of him, 
without giving him any other name then that of 
a Nestorian monk. But the author of the dispu- 
tatiun against a Mahometan, which is epitomized 


in Vineentius Bellovacensis’s Specula Historicum, 


and from thence printed at the end of Bibhander’s 
Latin Alcoran, calls him Sergius; and from thence 
is it, that he hath been ever since so often spoken of 
by that name amongst the western writers. Lut m the 
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east lie is totally unknown by it, he being never, as 
much as we can find, made meption of by that name 
by any of their writers. Vor all there, that speak 
of this monk, call him Bahira, and Friar Richard, 
who, im the year of our Lord 1210, went to Bag- 
dad vu purpose to search into the inystery of Muaho- 
metanism, by reading their books, and on his return 
wrote that judicious confutetion of it, which we 
have afore-mentioned, tells us of this Bahira, as 
an assistant to Mahomet inthe forging of his un- 
posture, and so doth also Cantacuzenus, Barthelo- 
moeeus Hdessenus, and the other Greek anthors of 
the contutation of Mahomet, published by Le 
Moyne: But not one of them says any thing of 
Sergius; so that itis plain that Sergius and Bahira 
are only two different names of the same person.— 
Hie was a monk of Syria, of the sect of the Nes- 
torians. Phe Bi taietins will hate eit, that he first 
took notice of Mahomet, while a boy after that 
prophetic manner as is before related; but accord- 
ing to that account he would have been too old to 
act his part in this imposture so many years after. 
The truth of the matter is, Mahomet did not fall 
acquainted with him till a long while after, when HG 
was projecting his wicked design in his head; 

order to the better forming of which, being a 
desirous to acquaint himself with the Jewish and 
Christian religions, he was very inquisitive in exa- 
mining into them, as he met with those who could 
inform him. And in one of his journies into Syrta, 
either at Bostra, as some say, or at Jernsalem as 
others, lighting on this Bahira, and receiving great 
Mel ection {rom hin, in many of. those “points 
which he desired to be informed in, did thereon 
contract a particular friendship with him. And 
therefore not long after, this monk, for some great 
crime, being excommunicated and expelled his mo- 
nastery, fled to Mecca to him; and being there 
entertained in his house, became his assistant -in 
the framing of that imposture, which he afterwards 
yented, and continued with him ever after; till at 
length the impostor having no farther oecasion for 
him, to sectre the secret, put him to death. If 
Sergius was the name which he had in his monastery, 
Bahira was that which he afterwards assumed in 
Arabia, and by which he hath ever smce been imen- 
tioned in those eastern parts, by all that there write 
cr speak of him. ‘The word in the Arabic language 
sigmifieth a camel, which after some extraordinary 
merit, according tu the usage of the ancient. Arabs, 
had his ears slit and was turned forth from the rest 
of the herd at free pasture to work no more. .And 
no doubt, this monk having told the tale of his 
expulsion. from his monastery so much to his ad- 
vantage, as to make it believed at Mecea to be 
drawn upon him by that, which was reckoned there 
as meritorious, had from theuce this name given 
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him, as suiting that notion which they had of his 
condition amoug them. 

As to his other helpers, if he had any such, what 
15 stid of them is so uncertain, and that so little, as 
is not raiertul here to relate. We may suppose 
from the very nature of his design, it beimg to im- 
pose a cheat npon mankind, that he made us few as 
possible privy to it. And the two above-mentioned 
being sufficient for his purpose, it doth not appear 
likely that he admitted any more into the secret of it. 

Neither indeed is there any more room in it for ano- 
ther to uct. For, his religion being made up of three 
parts, whereof one was borrowed from the Jew S, 
another from the Christians, and a third from the 
heathen Arabs, Abdollah furnished the first of them, 
Bahira the second, and Mahomet himself the last; 
so that there was no need of any other help to com- 
plete the imposture. 

We know there are many other particulars go 
current of this matter, both as to the coining of the 
forgery, and also the manner of the first propagat- 
ing of it; as that the impostor taught a bull to bring 
him the Aleoran en his horns ina public asscinbly, 
as if it had this way been sent to him from God; 
that he bred up pigeons to come to his cars to make 
shew thereby, as if the Holy Ghost conversed with 
him, and many other such storics, which being with- 
out foundation or likelihood of truth, we pass them 
over as idle fables not to be credited, although we 
find some very great men have been too easy to swale 
low them, as- particularly Scaliger, Grotius, and 
Sionita, have that of the pigeons. Such tricks as 
these would have been easily seen through by the 
Arabians, they being men naturally of as subtle and 
acute parts as any in the world. And therefore Ma- 
homet never as much as offered at any thing of this 
among them; but disclaiming all miracles, thereby 
ay oiding the necessity of hazarding his design upon 
any such open cheats, where it w ould be so liable to 
be totally blasted by a discovery. 

The whole of this imposture was a thing of ex- 
traordinary craft, carried on with all the cunning 
and caution imaginable. ‘The framing of the Aleo- 
ran, wherein lay the main of the cheat, was all 
contrived at home i in as secret a Inanner as possible, 
and nothing hazarded abroad, but the success of 
preaching it to the people. ” And in doing this, no 
art or cunning was wanting to make it as ; effectual 
to the end desiened as possible ; and therefore what- 
ever storics are told of this matter that are inconsis- 
tent with snch 2 management, we miay assure our- 
selves are nothing else but fables foolishly vented 
by some zczlous Christians to blast the 3 Im posture, 
whieh necd no such means for its confutation, 

In the twelfth year of his pretended mission, is 
placed the Mesra, that is, his famons nigh t-jouruey 
from. Mecca to Jerusalem, ‘and from thence to 
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heaven, of whieh he tells us in the seventeenth chap- 
ter of his Alcoran. Tor the people calling on him 
for miracles to prove his mission, aad he being able 
to work none, to salve the matter, he invents this 
story of his journey to heaven, which must be ac- 
knowledged to have miracle enongh im it to all 
those who have faith to believe it. And it being 
believed by all that profess the Mahometan religion, 
as a main artiele of their faith, and as -such set 
down in all the books of their authentic traditions, 
how absurd soever it be, since our design is to give 
as fullan account as we can of this man’s mposture 
it obligeth us to relate it. His.relation of it is as 
follows. 

At night, as he lay in his bed with his best be- 
Joved wife, Ayesha, he heard a knocking at his 
door, whereon arising he found there the angel Ga- 
briel, with seventy pair of wings expanded from his 
sides, whiter than snow and clearer than chrystal, 
and the beast Alborak .standing by him, which they 
sayis the beast on which the prophets used to ride, 
when they were carried from one place to another, 
upon the execution of any divine command. Mia- 
homet describes it to be a beast as white as milk, 
and of a mixed nature between an ass and a mule, 
and also of a size between both, and of that extraor- 
dinary swiftness, that his passing from one place to 
another, was as quick as lightnmg; and from 
hence it is that he hath the name of Alborak, that 
word signifying hghtning in the Arabic tongue — 
As s00n as Mahomet appeared at the door, the an- 
gel Gabriel most kindly embracing him, did, with 
a very sweet and pleasing countenance, salute him 
in the name of God, and told him, that he was sent 
to brnig him unto God into heaven, where he 
should see strange mysteries, which were not law- 
ful to be seen by any other man, and then bade him 
eet upon the Alborak. But the beast, it seems, 
having long lain idle, from the time of Christ till 


Mahomet, there having been no prophet in all that ” 


iaterval to employ him, was grown so rusty and 
skittish, that he would not stand for Mahomet to 
get upon him, tll at length he was forced to 
hribe him to it ‘by promising a seat in paradise; 
whereon having quietly taken him on his back, the 
angel Gabriel leading ihe way with the bndle of the 
beast in his hand, he carried him from Mecca to 
Jerusalem in the twinkling of an eye. On his com- 
ing thither all the prophets and saints depasted, ap- 
peared at the gate of the temple to salute him, and 
from thence atiending him into the chief oratory, de- 
aired him to pray for them, and then departed— 
Whereon Mahomet with the angel Gabriel gomg 
out of the temple found there a ladder of light ready 
fixed for them, which they immediately ascended, 


leaving the Alborak there tied to a roch till their 


zeturn. 
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On their arrival at the first heaven, the angel Ga- 
briel knocked at the gate, and having informed the 
porter who he was, and that he brought Mahomet 
the friend of God with him by the dive command 
the gates were immediately opened, which he de- 
senibes to be of a prodigious Jargeness. This first 
heaven, he tells us, was all of pure silver, and that 
he there saw the stars hanging from it by chains of 
gold, each being of the bigness of mount Noho, 
near Mecca in Arabia, and that in these stars angels 
kept watch and ward for the guard of heaven to 
keep off the devils from approaching near it, lest 
they should over-hear what was there done. On his 
first entering into this heaven, he said, he met an 
old decrepid man, and this was our first father 
Adam, who immediately embraced hin, giving God 
thanks for so great a son, and then recommended 
himself to his prayers. As he entered further, he 
saw a multitude of angels of all manner of shapes ; 
some in those of men, others in those of birds, and 
others in those of beasts of all manner of sorts. —— 
And among those who appeared in the several shapes 
of birds, he there saw a cock of colour as white as 
snow, and of so prodigious a bigness that his feet 
standing upon the first heaven, his head reached up 
to the second, which was at the distance of five 
hundred years journey from it, according to the rate 
as usually travel here on earth. But others among 
them, as they relate this matter from their pro- 
phet, hyperbolize much higher concerning it, tell- 
ing us that the head of this cock reacheth up 
through all the seven heavens as far as the throne of 
God, which is above seven times higher: and in 
the description of him, say, that his wings are all 
over decked with carbuncles and pearls, and that he 
extends the one of them to the east, and the other 
to the west, at a distance proportionable to his 
height. Concerning all these, the impostor tells us, 
the angel Gabnel informed him, that they were an- 
gels which did from thence intercede with God for 
all living creatures on the earth. ‘That those who 
interceded for men, had there the shape of men; 
that those who interceded for beasts, the shape of 
beasts; and those who interceded for birds, the 
shape of birds, according to their several kinds,— 
And that as to the great cock, he was the chief 
angel of the cocks; that every morning God sing- 
ing an holy hymn, this cock constantly joineth with 
him in it by Ins crowing, which is so load that all 
hear it that are im heaven and earth, except men and 
fairies, and then all the other cocks that are in hea- 
ven and earth, crow also. But when the day of 
judgment draws near, then God will command hin 
to draw in his wings, and crow no more, whieh 
shall be a sign, that that day is at hand to all that 
are in heaven and earth, excepting still, men and 


fairies, who being before deaf to his crowing, shal! 
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not then be sensible of his silence from it. And 
this cock the Mahomcetans look on to be in that 
great favour with God, that whereas it is a common 
saying among them, that there are three voices which 
God ‘always hears, they reckon the first the voice 
of him that is constant in reading the Alcoran; the 
second, the voiee of him that carly every morning 
prayeth for the pardon of his sins; and the third, 
the voice of this eoek when he croweth, which they 
say is ever most acceptable unto him. 

All this stuf¥ of the cock, Abdollah helped Ma- 
homet to, out of the Valmudists. For it is all bor- 
rowed from them, with some httle variation only to 
make it look not totally the same. or m the tract 
Baya Bathra of the Babylonish Talmud, we have a 
story of such a prodigious bird, ealled Ziz, which 
standing with his feet upon the carth, reacheth up 
unto the heavens with his head, and with the spread- 
ing of his wings darkeneth the whole orb of the 
sun, and causeth a total eclipse thereof. This bird, 
the Chaldee Paraphrast on the Posalnis says, is a 
cock, which he describes of the same bigness, and 
tells us that he crows before the Lord. And the 
Chaldee Paraphrast on Job also tells us of him, and 
of his crowmg every morning before the Lord, and 
that God giveth him wisdom for this purpose. What 
is fiiier said of this bird of the Talnudists, may 
be seen in Bustorf’s > Seeen Judaica, cap. 50, and 
in Purchas’s Pilgrimage, hb. 2. c. 20. 

From this first heaven the impostor tells us, he 
ascended up mito the second, which was at the dis- 
tance of five hundred years journey above it, and 
this he makes to be the distance of every one of the 
seven heavens, each above the other. Llere the 
gates bemg opened unto him, as in the first heaven, 
at his entrance he met Noah, who, rejoicing much 
at the sight of him, recommended Imself to his 
prayers. “In this Rearent which was all made of 
pure gold, the impostor tells us, he saw twice as 
many angels as in the former, and among them one 
of a prodigious greatness. For his feet being 
placed on this second heaven, his head reached to 
the third. 

From this second heaven he ascended up into the 
third, which was made of precious stones; where 
at the eutrance he met Abraham, who also reeom- 
mended himself to his prayers. And there he saw 
a vast many more angels than in the former heaven, 
and among ‘them another great oue of so prodigious 
a size, that the distance bee een his two eves were 
as much as seventy thousand days journey, aceording 
to our rate of traveling on earth. But here Maho- 
met was out in his mathematies, for the distance 
between a iman’s eyes being in proportion to his 
height but as one to seventy-two, according to this 
rate, the height of this angel must have been near 
fourteen thousand years journey, which is four times 
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as much as the height of all his seven heavens toge- 
ther, and therefore it is impossible such an angel 
could ever stand within any one of them. But not- 
withstanding this, here he placcth him, and in_ his 
description of lim, tells us, that he had before him 
a large table, on which he was continually writing 
and blotting out; and that having asked the angel 
Gabriel of him, he was informed by him. that this 
was the angel of death, who continually writes inte 
the table which he had before him, the names of all 
that are to be born, and there computes the days of 
their life; and as he finds they have completed the 
number assigned them, again blots them out, and 
that whoever hath his name thus blotted out by him, 
immediately ches. 

From hence he asccnded up into the fourth heayen, 
which was all of emeralds where, ut the entrance, 
he met Joseph the son of Jacob, who recommended 
himself to iis prayers. And im this heaven he 
saw a vast larger number, of angels than in the for- 
mer, and among them another great angel, as high 
as from this fourth heaven to “the fifth, t was 
conthiually weeping, and making great lamentation 
and mourning, and this, the angel ‘Gabi told him, 
was for the sins of men, and the destruction which 
they did thereby bring upon themselves, 

From hence he ascended up into the fifth heaven, 
which was made of adamant, where he found Moses, 
who recommended himself to his prayers. And 
there also he saw a much greater number of angels 
than in the former heaven. 

From hence he ascended up into the sixth heaven, 
which was all of carbunele, where he found John 
the Baptist, who recommended himself to his prayers. 
And here he also saw the number of angels much 
inereased beyond what he had seen in any of the 
former heavens. 

From hence he ascended up into the seventh hea- 
ven, which was all made of divine light, and here he 
found Jesus“Christ; where it is to be observed he 
alters his style. For he saith not, that Jesus Christ 
recommended himself to his prayers, but that he 
recommended himself to Jesus Christ, desiring him 
to pray for him; whereby he acknowledgeth him 
certainly to be the ereater, But it was his usage 
through the whole scene of his imposture, thus to 
flatter the Christians on all occasions, Elere he saith 
he found a much greatcr number of angels than in 
all the other heavens besides, and amoug them one 
extraordinary angel, having seventy thousand heads, 
and in every head seventy thousand tongues, and 
every tongue uttering seventy thousand distinet voices 
at the same time, with whieh he continued day and 
night mneessantly praising God. 

“The angel Gabriel having brought him thus far, 
told him, that it was not per rmitted to him to go any 
farther, and therefore directed lnm to ascend up the 
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test of the way to the throne of God by hiniself, 
which he saith he performed with great difficulty, 
passing through waters and snow, and many other 
such difficult passages, till he came where he heard 
a voice saying unto him, O Mahomet, salute thy 
Creator; from whence ascending higher, he came 
into a place, where he saw a vast extension of hight 
of that exceeding brightness, that his eyes could not 
bear it, and this was the habitation of the Almighty, 
where lus throne was placed; on the right side of 
which he says, God's name and his own were writ- 
ten in these Arabie words, “ La elldh ellallalh Mo- 
hammed resul ollah,” i.e. “ There is no God but 
» God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” Which is the 
creed of the Mahometans, and which words also he 
says, he found written upon all the gates of the seven 
heavens, which he passed through. Having ap- 
proached to the presence of God, as near as withm 
two bow shots ; he tells us he saw kim sitting on 
his throne, with a covering of seveuty thousand 
veils before his face; that on his drawing thus near, 
in sign of lis favour, he put forth his hand and laid 
it upon him, which was of that exceeding coldness, 
that it pierced to the very marrow of his back, and 
he could not bear it. That after this, God entering 
ito a very familiar converse with him, revealed unto 
hior a great many hidden mysteries, made him un- 
derstand the whole of his law, and gave him many 
things in charge concerning his instructing men in 
the knowledge of it; and m conclusion bestowed 
on him several privileges above the rest of mankind. 
As that he should be the perfectest of all creatures: 
that at the day of judgment he should be honoured 
and advanced abeve all the rest of mankind; that he 
should be the redeemer of all that believe in him; 
that he should have the knowledge of all languages; 
and lastly, that the spoils of all whom he should 
conquer in war, should belong to him alone. And 
then returning, he found the angel Gabriel tarrying 
for him in the place where he left him, who con- 
ducting him back again through all the seven bea- 
vens, the same way that he brought him, did set 
him again upon the Alborak, which he left tied at 
Jerusalem; and then taking the bridle in his hand, 
conducted him hack to Mecea in the same imammer 
as he brought him thence, and all this within the 
space of the tenth part of one night. 

On his relating this extravagant fiction to the 
people the next morning after he pretented the 
thing happened, it was received by them as it de- 
served, with a general hoot; some laughed at the 
ridiculousness of the story, and others taking indig- 
nation at it, eried out shame upon him for telling 
them such an abominable lie, and by way of re- 
proach, bid him ascend up to heaven by day-light, 
there immediately before them all, that they: might 
sce it with their eyes, and then they would belicve 
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him. And even of his disciples a great many were 
so ashamed of him for this story, that they left him 
thereon; and more would have followed their exam- 
ple, but that Abu Beker came in to put a stop to 
the defection, by vonching the truth of all that 
Mahomet had related, and professed bis firm belief 
in the whole of it, for which reason he had ever 
after the title of Assadik, that is, the just, because 
of the extraordmary merit of his faith in this parti- 
cular. And whoever becomes a Mahometan, must 
have the same faith also: this story bemg as firmly 
believed by all of that religion, as any thing in the 
gospel is by Christians. Qnly there has been this 
question moved gmong them, whether it were only a 
vision of the night, ora real journey? "Those that 
would salve the absurdity of it, would have it only. 
to be a vision, and that most of the particulars of it 
are to be resolved into figure and allegory, but tlie 
major vote hath carried it for a real journey ; and to 
this sense it being now pinned down, there is no one 
among them that dares in the least to doubt thereof. 

The imposture was never in greater danger of 
being totally blasted, than by this ridiculous fable, 
such a stumbling-block did it lay even before those 
of his own party, and therefore he needed to inter- 


_ pose the utmost of his art to support the credit of it; 


for which purpose he had not only got his friend 
Abu Beker to be a voucher to it, but also brings in 
God himself, in two places of his Alcoran, bearing 
witness thereto; that is in the chapter of the ehil- 
dren of Israel; and in the chapter of the star; in 
the last of which he makes God to swear to the 
truth of it, that Mahomet related nothing in this 
story but what he had seen; that he was admitted 
to approach him in the highest heavens with the 
length of two bow-shots; and had seen the great 
wonders of the Lord, and had many hidden mysteries 
there revealed nnto him; and that therefore men 
ought not to dispute any more against him concern- 
Ing it. 

But how ridicnlous soever the story may appear, 
Mahomet had his design there beyond barely tell- 
ing such a miraculous adventure of bLimself to the 
people. Hitherto he had only given them the Al 
coran, which was his written law, and had owned 
himself no farther than barely the messenger of God 
to deliver it to them, telling them that it was 
brought to him by the angel Gabriel; and that as 
he received it, so he published it unto them, with- 
out giving any comment, explication, or additional 
interpretation of his own concerning it; and there- 
fore when gravelled with any objection from his 
adversarics against it, as he often was while at Mecca, 
where he was continually teased and perplexed with 
some or other of them, his usnal refuge was in this 
saying, that the Aleoran was God’s book, and that 
he only could explain the meaning of it; and it was 
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wisdom in him at first not to assume any further.— 
But now learning from his friend Abdollah, that 
the Jews, besides ihe written law dictated by God 
himself, had also another law called the Oral law, 
and given with it, as they pretend, to Moses ire 
sell, Puhile j@etite Mount, and from him delivered 
to the elders of the people, and from them down to 
afler-azes, by Oral tradition; and imderstanding also 


that this law was in as great authority with them as. 


the other, and that it had its whole foundation im 
the sayings and dictates which were pretended to be 
from Moses, and preserved by the memories of 
those who conversed with him; he had a desire for 
the future to advance his authority to the same pitch 
and make all his sayings and dictates go for articles 
among his Musselmans, as well as those, which 
were pretended to be from Moses did among the 
Jews. And for this end chiefly was it that he in- 
tended this story of his journcy to heaven. Tor 
could he-once make it be believed among his fol- 
Jowers that he had there such converse with God, as 
Moses had with him in the Mount, and there was 
fully instructed by him in the knowledge of all di- 
vine truths, as this story pretends he was, he thought 
he should therem have a sufficient foundation to 
build this preteuce upon, and might by a just conse- 
quence trom it, claim the whole which he aimed at; 
and he was not mistaken herein; for how ridiculons 
soever the thing at first appeared, yet m the result 
he carried his point, and obtained all that by the 
project which he proposed to himself from it. The 
whole of it at length going down with those who 
had swallowed the rest of the imposture, from that 
time all his sayings were looked on as sacred truths 
brought down from heaven, and every word which 
at any time dropped from so enlightened a person, 
as this story snpposeth him to be, as well as every 
action «hich he did any way relating to his religion, 
were all carefully observed by them, which being 
after his death all collected together from the me- 
monies of those who couversed with him, make up 
those volumes of tradiuons from him, which they 


eall the Sonnah, and which are with the Mahome- | 


tans the same in respect of the Alcoran, that the 
Oral law among the Jews is iu respect of the writ- 
len. 

And as among the Jews there are mauy books 
in which this Oral law is reeited, explained and 
digested, under several heads and chapters by many 
diticreut authors among their rabbies, who have em- 
ployed their pains and studies in this manner; so 
also there are the like number of books among _ the 
Mahometans conceruing their Sonnah, in which all 
the savings and actions of Mahomet, relating to his 
religion, as also the constitutions of the seniors, that 
is, of the first caliphs that succeeded him, especially 
the four first, conceruing the same are collected, 


explained, and .digested under several heads, or 
conmion places by the compilers of them, which 
books make up the sum of their theology, as well 
speculative as practical, and in them tmdeed is cou- 
tained the whole of their religion as now practised 
among them. «And therefore so much of the im- 
posture, which we now undertake to give an account 
of, being in these traditions, and they all founded 
upon this j journey of Mahomet to heaven, where he 
pretended to hase been instructed in them by God 
himself; this sufticiently justifies He being thus long 
in relating this fabulous story of 

After his publishing this Siok an the revolt of 
so many of his disciples, as happened thereon, his 
adversanes grew m strength so fast upon him, that 
he could no longer protect those who adhered to 
him, as he had hitherto done; but some of them, to 
the number of about one hundred persons, having 
made themselves more than ordinary obnoxious to 
the government by some practices against it, were 
foreed to fly from Meceato Nagash, king of Ethi- 
opia, where Mahomet’s letters, which they carried 
with them, obtaimed their protection, though the 
meu of Mecca sent two of their principal citizens al- 
ter them in an embassy to that king, to demand them 
to be delivered unto them. And Mahomet with the 
rest that tarried behind, found it difficult for them 
to subsist any longer there ; for after the departure 
of so many of his most faithful adherents into exile, 
the farther diminution of his number made him still 
less able to withstand those insults, which his adver-. 
saries were continually on all occasions making upon 
hin. But what he lost at Mecca he got at Medina, 
then called Yathreb, a city lying at the northern end 
of Haginz, two hundred and eeventy miles distant 
from Mecca, which being inhabited the one part by 
Jews, and the other part by heretical Christians, 
it seems these two different parties not well agreeing 
in the same city, the factions and fends that arose 
between them, drove one of the parties to Maho- 
met; aud on the thirteenth year of his pretended 
mission, there came to him from thence seventy- 
three men, and two women, who embraced his im- 
posture, aud swore fealty unto him, whereon he 
chose twelve out of them, whom he rctaimed awlnle 
with him at Mecca to instruet them m his new re- 
ligion, and then sent them back agai to Yathreb, 
to be his twelve apostles, there to propagate it in 
that town, in which they laboured with that suceess, 
that ina short time they drew over a great part of 
the mhabitants to embrace the imposture, of which 
Mahomiet receiving an account, resolved to retire 
thither, as finding “Mecea now grown too hot for 
him. For the chief men of ie city, finding that 
Mahomet’s indefatigable industry and cunning still 
kept up his party, do what they could to suppress it 
resolved without further delay to strike at the root, 
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and prevent the further spreading of the mischief, 
by cutting off him that was the chief author of it; 
of whieh he having received full and early intelli- 
gence, and finding no other way to avoid the blow 
but to fly from it, ordered all his party, whom he 
could prevail with to accompany him in Jus banish- 
ment, secretly in the evening to withdraw out of the 
city, “and retire to Yathreb ; and when he had seen 
them all gone, he and Abu Beker followed after, 
leaving only Ali behind, who having set in order 
some affairs that detained him, eame to them the 
third day after. As soon as his flight was publiely 
known, parties were sent out to pursue after him, 
and he ‘with difficulty escaped them, by hiding bim- 
self for some time in a cave, till the heat of the pur= 
suit was over. 

Having then gamed over a sufficient number of 
ignorant people to his errors, he began to appear in 
his real character, namely, that of a debauchee and 
atyrant. He knew that the religion of Jesus had 
been propagated without any assistance froin the 
civil power, but’he knew at the same time, that the 
purity of that religion was in some measure extin- 
guished before his time. As he was to change the 
established religion of hig country all at once, so he 
found that coercive power was neeessary. 

At that time ‘there were in Arabia a vast number 
of those heretical Christians ealled Nestorians, and 
was they grew daily more and more corrupt in their 
religion, so it was not difficult to persuade them to 
»rofess what they did not believe, aid practise what 
they did not approve. But, however great the er- 
rors of the Christians might have been when Maho- 
metanism made its first appearanee, yet there was a 
circunistance still more powerful to faeilitate its 
operation ou ignorant persons, and its progress 
among heathens. This was the wieked lives of the 
Christians, for as the apostles propagated the gos- 
pel by the purity of their manners, and holiness of 
their lives, so the want of those sublime virtues in- 
trodueed the religion of Mahomet, ‘There are 
times when men are ripe for destruction, aud then 
God withdraws from them all his paternal eare.— 
He leaves them to be imposed on by the most de- 
signing persons, and this is one of the most cele- 
brated acts of his justice i in the moral government of 
this world. 

From what has already beeen taken notice of con- 
cerning the arts made use of by Mahomet, we find 
that he must have been a very cunnmy impostor.-—- 
It was not enough for him to relate ‘his forged vi- 
sions, he had recourse to other means, as a proof of 
lis mission. He appealed to the dispersion’ of the 
Jews, as proof that the religion of Moses was abo- 
lished, and the wickedness of the Christians was a 
sufficient proof that they were no longer the favour- 
ites of heaven. It is well known, that the primi- 
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tive Christians believed that the general resurrection 
was not far distant, and yet neither our Saviour nor 
any of his apostles, had ever taught them any more 
concerning it, than that it was to happen in an un- 
expceted ‘homeiit, and this was done that they 
might be continually on their guard. But as many 
of the heretics had renounced the belief of the lead- 
ing principles of Christianity, beeause Christ had 
not made his second appearanee, so Mahomet 
avetled himself of that circumstance, he told his dis- 
cipies that he would return from heaven at the end 
of 2 certain number of years, which answers in “all 
respects to our 1020 of the Christian /Era. At that 
time there was a general expectation of his coming, 
but still His followers have been deceived. He 
lived to see tis religion established almost all over 
Arabia, and laid the foundation of a government 
where the supreme power was vested in the high 
priest. Atlast he died in the year 632, and was 
buried at Mecca. 

In his character he was one of the most abandoned 
libertines thet ever existed, and it was his love of 
the promiscuous use of women that induced him to 
allow a plurality of wives to his followers. All his 
passions were mude subservient towards promot- 
ing the objects he had in view, for he forbad wine 
to be used, because it did not agree with his consti- 
tution. 

We have already taken notice, that his paradise, 

promised to his followers, was a carnal one, and no- 
thing could be more agreeable to the depraved no- 
tious of men wha were gross idolators. Christians 
are too apt to form carnal notions of God, heaven 
and divine things, and if so, then we need not be 
surprised to tind Pagans doing the same. Indeed, 
when all the cireumstances are considered, respect- 
ing this most extraordinary impostor, we shall not 
be surprised that such a new religion sprang uj. An 
universal corruption of sentiments, joined to a total 
depravity of manners, and nourished by} ignorance, 
constituted the dere mie of those men, who in that 
age in Asia, bore the Christian name. Like the 
children of lerael of olen ten they sought to return 
to Egypt, they longed for those ‘Indulgences which 
Paganism preseuted to them, and thus a econcure 
ranee of events, joined to military power, did more 
towards promoting the religion of Mahomet, than 
any thing else of which we can form a proper no- 
tion. 


The Alcoran of Mahomet. 


Wer have already taken notice, that the Alcoran, 
considered as a composition, is extremely beautiful, 
and contams some fine moral sentences, many of 
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which are extracted from the law of Moses, but the 
greater part from the writings of the Christian fa- 
thers. And here it is necessary that we should 
attend to one circumstance of greut importance, 
namely, that in all ages and nations there always 
has been some or othr system, upou which the 
established religion of the country was founded. 
Jefore the use of letters was known m the world, 
the principles of those systems were conveyed down 
from one generation te another by oral tradition, 
and such is the practice at present in many of the 
heathen nations. [but the use of Ictters gave a new 
and more lasting form to the stability of systems, 
and we will joiu with the learned Mr. Parkhurst, m 
asserting that the law of Moses is the most ancieut 
composition in the world. . 

Atthe same time it is beyond dispute, that in 
China, and iu many parts of the East Indies, there 
are written systems of religion, which undoubtedly 
are of a much later date than the law of Moses, 
and the errors coutained in them may serve to shew 
that they were not the result of divine inspiration. 
The gospel of Christ as coutained in the New Tes- 
tament, and which illustrates and proves the truth 
of the Old Testament Dispensation, is far superior 
to all others, and it may be justly called the image 
ot God himself. It contains all that man should 
kuow, all that he should believe, and it lays down 
an unerring rule for his conduct. It does not 
extol the virtues of the pious beyond their proper 
bounds, nor does it conceal the faults of those who 
are held up as objects of imitation. This is the 
graud distinguishing characteristic of Divine Revela- 
tion, by these marks we know it came from God, 
and we are encouraged to trust in what appears to 
us as the naked trath, without any deceit or false 
colouring. 

Mahomet, one of the most artfal imposters that 
ever bved in the world, was sensible of this, and 
therefore he endeavoured to transplant into his sys- 
tem every thing of a moral tendency which he 
found im the sacred scriptures. But still it was his 
conduct im the compiling of his Alcoran to mix 
things together, so as to comprehend a jumble of 
sentiments as should include, as proselvtes to his 
doctrme, both Jews and Christian heretics, well 
knowing that the Heathen Arabians would not be 
averse to any thing that gratified their ambition, aud 
satisfied their lusts. 

‘The manner in which this work was compiled has 
been already taken notice of, we must now present 
the reader with the matter; and here it is not neces- 
sury that we should transcribe the whole, but ouly 
the leading principles, so far as contains all the doc- 
trines in that fainous system of imposture. ‘The 
whole is divided into one hundred and fourteen 
chapters, some being long and tedious, others short 
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world are uot ignorant, they are guided by their 
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and comprehensive, but to understand them pro- 
perly ; we shall abridge them in the manner they 
follow in the book, and insert every one of the seuti- 
ments upon which that false system is founded. 
ivery chapter begius with an address to the Divine 
Being, constantly in the same words, but a single 
specunen of that will be sufficient, so that there will 
Le no necessity for repeating any of the others. 

“Yu the name of God, gracious and merciful : 
praised be God, gracious and merciful: Ming of the 
day of judgment. Itis Thee whom we adore; it 
is from ‘Thee we require help. Guide us in the 
right way, in the way of them that thoa hast ¢ra- 
ufied ; against whom thou hast not been displeased, 
and we shall not be misled.” 

"There is no crror in this book, it guideth into the 
right way, those that are righteous, who believe 
what they see not, who amake their prayers with 
affection, and dispense in alins a part of the goods 
that we have given them. Sach as believe the things 
that are insptred into thee, in those that have 
been preached before thee, and at the eud of the 


Lord, and shall be blessed. Misery is upon unbe- 
hevers. Whether thou reprove them, or do not 
reprove them, they will not be converted, God hath 
shut up their hearts, their ears, and eyes, and they 
shall suffer great torments. Many men say, we 
believe in God, and the day of judgment, aud do not 
believe ; they think to deceive God, and them that 
believe in God; certainly they deceive theniselves, 
and know it not. God will augment the infirmity 
which they have in their heart, and they shall undergo 
the rigours of an infinite pain, by reason of their 
lying. When it was said to them pollnte not the 
earth, they said, we are true observers of the law of 
God; notwithstanding, they were they that polluted 
the carth, but they knew it not. 

Say not, that God hath a companion equal to 
him, because you know the contrary. If you doubt 
that I hive sent my servant, come and bring some 
chapters like to the Aleoran, and call to witness the 
idols that you adore; if yon are good men, if you 
have not done it, or cannot perform it, fear the fire 
of hell prepared for infidels and idolators ; and de- 
clare to true believers who do good works, that they 
shall enjoy the immense pleasures of Paradise, 
wherein flow many rivers; they shall there find all 
sorts of fair and savoury fruits, which God hath pre- 
pared for them; they shall consider, 1f they be like 
to such as had before im the world: They shall there 
have wives fair and delicate, aud shall dwell in eter- 
ual felicity. God is not ashamed to compare a little 
thing to an extreme greatness. 

Such as in their heart incline to depart from the 
truth, do often follow their inclination, desirous of 
sedition, and to understand the explication of the 
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Alcoran; bet none understand its explication but 
God, and stich as are profound in learning; they 
say, we believe in God, all things proceed from his 
divine wisdom, nevertheless none remember but the 
wise, Lord, eause not our hearts to err, after thou 
hast guided us into the right way, give us thy mercy, 
thou art most bountiful towards thy creatures. 
Lord, thon art he that shalt assemble the world at 
the day of judgment, at which day nothing shall be 
found doubtful, when thou wilt not go against thy 
promises, and when wealth and children shall not 
serve to the wicked, but to kindle the fire of hell. 
The infidel lineage of Pharaoh, and those that pre- 
ceded him, blasphemed and abjured the law of God, 
but he surprized them im their sin; he is grievous in 
his chastisements. Say to the infidels, they shall be 
vanquished, and shali be gathered together into the 
fire of hell, that is prepared for them. 

You have an example in the two troops that 
fought for the glory of God, they beheld with their 
eyes, infidels become true believers, like unto them- 
selves ; God strengtheneth with his aid, whom it 
pleaseth him; this shall be for example to such as 
shall clearly see. ‘The love and desire of women, of 
children, of riches, abundance of gold, of silver .and 
of horses, cattle, aud of tillage, are pleasing to men ; 
such are the riclics of the life of this world, but the 
most assured refuge is in God. Say unto them, 1 
will declare unto you things much better for them, 
that shall have the fear of God before their eyes: 
They shall dwell eternally in Paradise, where flow 
many rivers, with women, beautiful and lean, and 
all manner of content. God beholdeth them that 
adore him, and that say, Lord, we believe in thy 
law, pardon our sins, and deliver us. from the tor- 
ments of fire. The patient, the persevering, true 
believers, the obedient, the good men, such as beg 
pardon of God in the morning, the angels, the 
learned that love justice, testify that there is but one 
only God. The law of salvation, is a law pleasing 
to his Divine Majesty; no man contradicteth this 
truth, among such as know the written law, but 


through envy. He that shall not obey the eommand-- 


ments of God, shall find his Divine Majesty very 
exact to call him to an account. If the impious 
dispute with thee, say to them, I am wholly resigned 
to the will of God, with all such as have followed 
me. Ask of such as-know the wntten law, and 
them that know it not, if they resign themselves to 
God, if they do, they will follow the right way ; if 
they go astray, thou hast none other obltgation, but 
to preach to them; God beloldeth them that adore 
him. Declare grievous torments to those that con- 
ceal his commandments, that kill the prophets, aud 
injure them that instruct the people in justice; the 
good works that they do, shall be unprofitable to 
them on earth, aud they shall be in the other world 
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deprived of protection. Seest thou not a party of 
them that know the written law, how they were - 
called to a lecture of the book of God, to the end 
they might judge with equity the ditferences that are 
among them? but many are returned to their sin: 
they contenmed the scripture, in that they said, the 
fire shall not touch us, but for a certain niinber of 
days; they ave deceived in their blasphemies, what 
will become of them, when we shall assemble, them 
at the day of judgment, when nothing shall be doubt- 


ful, and everv one shall be recompensed as he shall. - 


have merited? No injustice shall be done unto them. 
Say, Lord, thon yossessest the kingdoms of the. 
world, thou givest royalty to whom thou seest good ; 


from thy hand, O Lord, proceedeth all good; thou . 
art ommpotent; thou causest day to enter the night, _ 


and night the day; thou causest hfe to come out of 
death, and death out of life; thou enrichest .without 
measure whom thou seest goad. 

The Jews conspired against Jesus, and God caused 
their conspiracy to turn against. them, he knoweth 
the designs of conspirators. Remember thou, how 
the Lord said, O Jesus I will cause.thee to die, I 


will elevate thee to myself, and remove thee far from , 


infidels, and prefer those that have obeyed thee, to 
infidels at the day of judgment. ‘That day shail 
assemble yon all before me; I will judge the differ- 
enees between you, and will punish the impious in 
this world, and in the ether; none among them shall 
be of power to protect them, I will reward them 
that shall have believed in my law, and have done 
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good works; God loveth not the unjust. J relate . 


to thee these mysteries, and teach thee the Alcoran ; 
Jesus is with God, as is Adan, God created him of 


the earth: he said, be thou, and he was; This truth. . 


proceedeth from thy Lord, of the number of-them 
that doubt; If any one dispute with thee concerning. 
thy doetrine, say to them, come, eall together your 
ehildren and ours, your wives and ours, let-us as-. 
serible and address our prayers to God; 1 wall lay: 
the curse of his Divine majesty upon hars.. This 
discourse is most true, there is no God, but God 
alone the omnipotent and wise. If they depart 
from his commandments, he shall well observe the 
unbelievers ; say to them, Obl he that knows scrip- 
ture! come with words alike true’ between you and 
us: Do E worship other than God? 1 do not asso- 
ciate him with any one, and acknowledge no other 
Lord but him; but if they turn aside from the way 
of faith, God knoweth them that shall-pollute the 
earth ; say to them, be ye witnesses, that we believe 
in God. Oh ye that understand seriptures, dispute, 
not the law of Abraham, to wit, if le observed the 
Old Testament or the gospel, they were taught after 
him, perhaps you will acknowledge your error. Oh 
ye that have disputed what ye know not! Abraham 
was no Jew, nor Christian, he professed the unity of 
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God, he was a true believer, and not of the number 
of infidels. 

The people, and particularly those that followed 
him, of his time, as also the prophet Mahomet, and 
all true believers have known the truth of his law. 
Part of them, to whom heretofore wes given the 
knowledge of the Seriptare they desired, ; seduced 
you from the right way, but they themselves erred, 
and they. knew it not. Oye that huow the serip-- 
tures! do not maliciously conceal the command- 
menis of God, cover not the truth with a lie, neither 
willingly hide it. Many .of them that know: the 
written law, said from the break of day, believe in 
What hath been taught them, that-believe in the law 
of Gad: Nevertheless, at erenine, they were them- 
selves of the number of intidels, peraidlventure they 
will be converted. . Believe not but such as follow 
your own law: say to them, the tne guide, is the 
guide of God.. The knowledge that was given to 
you, was not given to any other, but you: If the 
infidels shall dispute against you, before your Lord, 
at the day of judgment, say to them, Grace pro- 
ceedeth from the hand of God: He is bountiful, 
and omniscient; he pardoneth whom he pleaseth, 
and is altogether mereiful. If thou intrusteth thy 
wealth to the hands of many of them that know 
the written law, they will faithfully restore it to 
thee. 

T increase the wealth of infidels to augment their 
pain, they shall in the end feel grievous torments. 
God will not leave the faithful in the state that vou 
are in; he will one day separate the good from: the 
evil; he doth not-teach vou what is to come ; he, 
for that effect chuseth anfong the prophets whom 
he seeth good. Believe therefore in God, and his 
prophets; if you believe in God, fear to offend him, 
you shall be rewarded. Believe ye that such as are 
too sparing, and avaricious of the wealth that God 
hath given them, do well; on the contrary, they do 

ery ill, what they spare without reason, shall strangle 
Ros at the day of _judgment. The inheritance of 
heaven and earth is God’s, he knoweth all things. 
Certainly God heard the speech of them that said, 
God is poor, aml we are-rich; he hath said, 1 will 
write what they have spoken, and keep an exact 
account of the murders they have unjustly committed 
on the persons of the prophets; | will say to them 
at the way of judgment, taste of the torments of hell 
fire, which you have deserved. - God duth not lead 
into darkness them. that worship him. There be, 
that say, God hath commanded us not to believe the 
prophets, until their sacrifice be consumed by fire: 
say to them, there came to you prophets heretofore 
with miracles that you demanded, you had vot slain 
them, had you been righteous;. if they belie thee, 
snow, they belied the prophets that were before thee, 
that came with miracles, the psalter, and the book 
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of light. Every man shall taste of death, and your 
reward shall be paid at the day of judgment; he 
that shall: depart from the fire of hell, and enter 
into: Paradise, shal! be happy. The wealth of this 
world is but a matter of pride, that you may be tried 
iw your. riches and persons. Jlearken uot to the 
Jews and Christians, that have known the writ- 


“ten law before you, neither to them that believe in 


many gods, they otfend God through their blas- 
phemies: if you have paticuce, aud fear God, yon 
shall make a very good resolution. God hath ac- 
cepted the speech of them that know his written 
law, when they promised him to preach to the people 


his commandments, and not conceal them; never- - 


theless they have condemned them, and changed 
them for profit of httle value, and have gained no- 
thing but misery; think not that such as rejoice of 


the evil they have done, and affect to be commended - 


for what they have not done, have escaped the pun- 
ishment of their crimes, they shall certainly sudfer 

great torments. ‘The kingdom of heaven and of 
earth is God's, he is omnipotent 5 the creation of 
heaven and earth, the difference of day and night are 
evident signs of his» omnipotence,: to such as have 
judgment. Such as have,-remember God, standing, 
sitting, or lying down, and considered the creation of 
heaven and earth -have said, Lord, thou hast not 
created these things m vain; blessed be thy name, 
deliver us from the torments of hell fire, thou wilt 
render miserable him that thou shalt thither pre- 
cipitate,-and the wicked shall be deprived of pro- 
tection at the day of judgment. Lord, we have 
heard them.that say, believe in your Lor we be- 
lieve in thy: unity, pardon our ‘faults, blot out our 
sins, -and give-us grace to die in the number of the 
oS bestow on us what thou hast promised by the 
prophets; and suffer us not to be iniserable at the 
day of judgment; thou dost not contradict what: 
thou dost promise. 

If you fear to do injury to erphaus, fear also to 
do wrong to women; marry those that please you. 
‘Two, three, or four: if you apprehend you shall not 
be able to entertain them equally, marry but one, or 
the slaves that you shall have acquired ; this is most 
necessary to the eud that you oflend not God. Give 
to women their dowry with a good will; if they 
give -to you any thing that is pleasing to you, receive 
it with affeetion and civility. Bestow not on fools 
the wealth that Goil hath given you for subsistence ; 
assist orphans, give to them the garments that shall 
be necessary for them, and cntertain them honestly ; 
instruct them until vhay have attained to years of 
diseretion, and are capable of marniuge: if you be- 
lieve they demean themselves, wisely restore to them 
their faculties, and devour them not unjustly before 
they be of age. He that shall be rich, shall abstain 


from their goods, and he that iz poor, shall take with » 
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honesty, according to the pains he shall undergo for 
them: when you make to them restitution for their 
goods, take witness of your actions: God loveth 
good accounts. The children shall have a good 
part of what their father, and mother, or parents left 
after their death, of little or of much there apper- 
taincth to them a portion prefixed and limited. 
When they divide their goods, the kindred shall have 
care of the poor and orphans; do good to them, 
and honestly entertain them. ‘Such as fear to leave 
after them a weak progeny of little children, ought 
to fear to wrong orphans, they must fear God, and 
courteously entertain them. Those who unjustly 
devour their substance, swallow fire into their bow- 
els, and shall burn in a great furnace. God recom- 
mendeth to you your children, the son shall have as 
much as two daughters ; if there be more than two 
daughters, they shall have two thirds of the succession 
of the dead; if there be but one, she shall have the 
moiety, and her kindred a sixth part of what shall he 
left by the dead: if there be no children, and the 
kindied be heirs, the mother of the dead shall have 
a third; if there be brethren, the mother shall have 
a sixth, after satisfactton of the legacies contained iu 
the testament, and of the debts. 

O ye that believe in God! it is not lawful for you 
to inherit what 1s your wives by force, take not vio- 
tently away what you have given them, unless they 
be surprised in manifest adultery; see them with 
civility, if you have an aversion from them, it may 
chance that you hate a thing, wherein God hath 
placed much good ; but if you desire to repudiate 
your wives, to take ‘others, and that you have given 
them any thing, take not any thing that apper taineth 
tothem. Wall you take their wealth with a lie and 
a manifest sm? How shall you take it, since you 
have approached each other, and that you have pro- 
smised to use them civily? larry not the wives of 
your fathers ; what is past was incest, abomination, 
and a wicked way. Your mothers are forbidden 
you, your danghters, sisters, aunts, nieces, your 
nurses, and your foster-ststers, the mothers of your 
wives, the duughters that sour wives had by other 
husbands, of ‘whom you ‘shall have particular care. 
"Phe daughters of women that you shall have known, 
are also forbidden you: if you have not known them 
it willbe no sin; the wives of your sons are also 
prolubited, and two sisters: for" what is past, God 
1s gracious and merciful: Married wives are likewise 
forbidden you, except the women slaves that you 
shall have acquired. God hath so commanded you, 
except what is above forbidden, it is lawful for you 
to marry at your pleasure. Jf you desire women “for 
money, and neither commit concubinage, nor adul- 
tery, give them their salary for which you shall 
agree, so you shall not offend God, he is omniscient, 
and most wise. He that shall not be able to es- 


pouse women of free condition, shall marry such 
women or maids, that are slaves, as shall please hin. 
God knoweth the faith of the one, and the other. 
Marry your wives with the permission of their 
pareuts, and give them their dowry with honesty ; 
If women of free condition, that have committed 
neither concubmage, nor adultery, secretly nor pub- 
licly, fly into second nuptials, and come to commit 
adul.ery, they shail be doubly punished, more than 
the daughters of love. The marriage of slaves 
is for them that fear whoredom: If you abstain 
from marrying them, you shall not do amiss, God 
is gracious and merciful; he is willing to teach 
you his law, and direct you in the way of them 
that preceded you; he is gracious and merciful to 
his people. 

Such as follow the appetite of the wicked, decline 
extremely from the truth. God willeth that his law 
be a light unto you, for that man was created weak, 
© you that believe m God, devour not your sub- 
stance among you with usury; bat if you traffic, be 
peaceable in your affairs; slay not one anothen 
God is merciful to them that obey him: He that 
disobeyeth, through malice and injustice, shall burn 
in the fire of hell; it is an easy thing for God to 
punish them. If you depart from mortal sins, E will 
cover your faults, and cause you to enter into para- 
dise: covet not through envy, what God hath given 
to your neighbour ; men and women shall have the 
wealth they have gained ; beg ‘grace of God, he 
knoweth all things. Give to your associates what 
appertaineth to them. We have ordained a portion, 
prefixed to the one and the other, in the succession 
of your father, mother,” and kindred, God seeth all. 
"Fhe men shall have authority over the women; they 
shall have them in their keeping ; they shall have in 
their power the wealth that God shall give them; 
and shall have a care of what shall be convenient to 
be expended for them. Discreet and obedient wives 
observe, in the absence of their husbands, the com- 
mandments' of God; make remonstrances to them 
that shall be disobedient, and remove them from 
your bed, chastise them. 

If any one be in necessity, and eateth of what is 
prohibited, without a will to sin, God shall be to 
him gracions and merciful. They will demand of 
thee, what is permitted them toeat f Say unto them, 
it is lawful to eat all sorts of beasts that are not un- 
clean, and whatever hath been taught you from God, 
touching beasts that hath been wounded by lions 


OG dogs, eat the beasts you shalt take, and remember 


God in blooding them ; fear God, ‘he is exact to 
take account. This day it is lawful that: you eat 
what is not unclean, and the meats of them thet 
know the written law, their meats are lawful for 
you, and yours for them. You are pernitted to 
espouse maidens and women of free condition, that 
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are of your religion, and maidens and women of 
free condition, that know the written Jaw, giving 
them their dowry with etvility; commit neither con- 
cubinage, nor adultery with them, neither secretly 
nor publicly, the good works of him that shill re- 
nounce your law, shall be unprofitable, he sh 7’ 
at the day of judgment in the manber of the dia cet. 
O ye that beticve in God, when ye would make 
your prayers, wash your faces, your hands to the 
ellow, and pass your hand over your bead, and over 
your fect to the uncles. If you be polluted, pur) 
yourselves; if sick, or in a journey, or abort to 
discharge your belly, or have hnowa women, and 
find no water to wash you, lay hand ou the sand, 
pass it over your visage, and wipe therewith your 
hands. God enjoincth you nothing irksome, but 
willeth you to be clean, and desireth to aceomplish 
his grace upon you; peradventure you will give him 
thanks. O ye that believe iu God! obey his com- 
mandments, and be true i your testiinonies, take 
heed that no man move you to offend God, in di- 
verting you from what is just; render justice to all, 
his fear inviteth you to it; lave it before your eyes, 
he: knoweth all your actions; hath promised his 
grace, and great recompences to the true believers, 
that shall do good works im this world and hath 
prepared bell to punish infidels. O ye that believe 
m God! remember his favour towards you, when 
some persons would have extended their hands upon 
you, and how he delivered you from their malice; 
fear him; all true believers ought to resign them- 
selves to his will. God received the promise of the 
children of Israel to observe his commandments; he 
established among thein twelve captains, and said, I 
will be with you when you shall make prayers; pay 
your tithes, believe in the prophets, defend them, 
and lend to me any alms; I will cover your sins, and 
cause you to enter paradise, wherein flow many 
rivers: and he among you that shall be an infidel, 
shall be entirely erroneous from the right path— 
When they swerved from what they had promised, 
we gave them our curse, and hardened their heart: 
they have altered the words of the scripture, and ab- 
jured what they had approved: 

We have sent to thee the scripture written in 
vellum, the unbelievers have handled it with their 
hands, yet say it is evident sorcery and enchantment, 
that they will not believe therein, unless they sce an 
angcl descend to confirm it. Should we have sent 
an angel, they had perished by his presence, unless 
we had sent him under the figure of a man, like 
unto them, and clothed as they are. They derided 
the prophets and apostles, thy predecessors; derision 
is fallen upon such as contemned them. Say to 
them go through the world, and consider the end 
of them that abjure the law of God; say to them 
to whom appertaineth whatsoever is in heaven and 
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worth? Tt is God's. He will employ his mercy to 
sive yous doubtless he will assemble all of you at 
the day of judgment. Nevertheless infidels beheve 
notin his unity; they consider not, that whosoever 
moveth by night and by day, and whatsoever is in 
the world, belongeth to his divine majesty, who un- 
derstandeth and knoweth all things. - Say unto 
them, require you other protection than that of God 
the Onimipoteut, creator of heaven and earth, who 
nourisheth all things, is nourished by none? Say to 
them, [ have received a command to embrace the 
law of salvation. Be not ye in the number of im- 
believers; [ fear to disobey my Lord, and fear the 
torments prepared for the wicked at the day of 
judgment; he that shall deliver himself, shall enjoy 
the grace of God, which is supreme felicity: If God 
will punish you, nove shall deliver you from his 
punishment; if his will be to do good to you, he is 
oimnipotent, always victorious, and hath all power 
over his creatures; he is most wise and omniscient. 
Say to them, what better testimony is there in the 
world than that of God? Say to them, he shall tes- 
tify between you and me, to whom he hath inspired 
the Alcoran to instruct you: Will any among you 
that shall learn it, say there is any other God, but 
Elohin; [ will not say so; there is but one God, 
and Lam imocent from the sin you commit, in as- 
sociating him with a companion equal to him; 
many of them that understand the written law, have 
knowledge of the truth of the Alcoran, their chil- 
dren also know it, but such as forsake their own 
souls, will not believe m God. Who more unjust 
than he that blasphemeth against God and his com- 
mandments? Certainly the wicked shall be mise- 
rable; { will assemble all of them, and say, where 
are the gods which you did associate with God? 
They shall have none other excuse, but to say, by 
God, Lord, wewere of the number of idolators.— 
Consider how they will lie, and disavow their blas- 
phemies: some there be among them that hearken 
to thee, we have hardened their hearts, they will 
not learn the Alcoran, beeause their cars are stop- 
ped. When they shall hear related all the miractes 
of the world, and shall see them with their eves, 
they will not believé until they have disputed agains 
thee. 3 
Such as believe not in the resurrection, are 
wretched men, they shall be afflicted for their sins 
at the hour whenever death shall surprize them ; 
they shall bear on their backs the burden of their 
crimes, and avouch the life of this world to be but 
deceit and vanity, and the life of the other to be full 
of felicity for the righteous; nevertheless the wicked 
are not converted, I know thou wilt be inceused 
against such as will say, they desire to obey thee, 
and shall renounce thy doctrine; they that contemn 
the commandents of God are impious, they have 
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belied the prophets thy predecessors; the prophets 
endured their lies, and were patient, until we de- 
stroyed them; Gal declineth not what he hath 
promised. ‘Thou knowest what the prophets fore- 
told: If men abandon thee, canst thou covet to 
«continue on earth, and to be in heaven at the same 
time, to cause prodigies appear, testimonies of thy 
mission, Had it so pleased God, he had brought 
them all into the right way, nor had they been in 
the munber of the’ ignoraut. Certainly he hearcth 
the prayers of the righteous, that hearken to Is 
word; he will give resurrection to the dead, and 
assemble them to receive recompense according to 
their merits. They have said, we believe not in “the 
prophet, if he shew not to us some miracle from his 
Lord: Say unte them, God hath shewed you many 
miracles, but most of vou do not understand them ; 
the beasts that walk upon the earth, and the birds 
that fly into the air, are of the number of his crea- 
tures: We have not omitted to write any thing that 
is written in the hook kept in heaven; all men shall 
one day appear before God, -such as ‘shall not have 
believed in his law, shall be, deaf and dumb, and in- 
habit darkness; God misleadeth whom it ’ pleaseth 
him, and guideth in the right way whom he seeth 
goon. Say unto them, have: you felt the punishigent 
.of:;God? 

‘It is-God that sendeth the-winds to Hissipnte the 
raiu, when ae carry the clouds; we drive them 
charged with water, into places. dry, dead, and 
ruined, and causeth the rain to fall there, that they 
may produce herbs and fruits; so will we cause the 

dead to arise again; perhaps. men will remember 
the good land bringeth forth good fruits, through the 
permisston of its Lord, and the had land produceth 
ouly darnell. 1 teach my commandments to such 
as are not ungrateful; certainly we sent Noah to 
instruct men; he said, O ve people, worship one 
God alone: if you adore other than him, you shall 
be punished at the day of Judgment; their rulers 
answered, O Noah, thou art ina great error; he 
replied, i err not, ik am a messenger sent from God 
to preach his will, [ give you most wholesome ad- 
vice, God hath taught me what you know not: Is it 
strange to you, that he hath sent you his command- 
nicnt by the tongue of a man like yourselves, to de- 
claie to you the torments of hell? Fear Gaal he 
will pardon your sins; but they belied Now we 
saved him in the ark, with his retinue, and drowned 
those that contemned our law, they were altogether 
blind. We sent Hod to his “brother Aail, and to 
his retinue, he said, Oh ye people! worship one 
God aloue, whom will ye adore, or whom fear, but 
God? The teachers answered, thou art im an ex- 
treme ignorance; we believe thee to be in the num- 
ber of hars; he replied, [am nota lar, [am a mes- 
seuger scut from God, to preach his commandments, 


I give good and salutary advice, wonder not that 
God teacheth you his precepts by the tongue of a 
man like you, who declareth to you his pleasure. 
Remember that he left you on the earth after Noah, 
that he increased you in number, force, and power; 
call to mind his grace, you shall be happy. ‘They 
answered, are we come to this, to worship one God 
alone, and to relinquish what our fathers adored? 
He said, the wrath and indignation of God shall 
fall upon <you; will you dispute with us of the 
names that you and your fathers imposed on your 
idols! God “did not enjoin to worship them, neither 
have you reason to do it; expect your punishinent, 
Twill expect it with perseverance. 

A letter patent trom God, and Ins! prophet, to 
the unbelievers with whom ye have made a truce — 
"Travel in safety the space of four months, know, ve 
shall not render God impotent, and that he will lay 
shame upon your forchead. Advice for the peoot 
at the great day of pilgrimage from God, and his 
prophet; Ciod approveth not the ,actions of them 
that adore idols, lus prophet is innocent from that 
sin; if ye repent, ye shall do well; if ye abandon 
the ‘law of God, know, ye shall not escape the pu- 
nishment of your crime; preach to the unbelievers, 
that they shall suffer grievous torments, except 
those with whom ye have made a truce, who fall 
not from what they have promised, and that protect 
none against yon. Observe exactly until the pre- 
fixed time, what you have promised them. God 
loveth them that fear him: when the month of He- 
ram shall be past, kill them where you shall meet 
them, take them,slaves, detain them prisoners, and 
observe where they pass to lay ambush for them, 
if they be converted, if they pray at the time ap- 
pointed, and pay tithes, leave them quiet, God is 
merciful to them that repeat. 1f the infidel demand 
quarter of you, give them quarter, to the end they 
may learn the word of God, teach them his com- 
mandments, for they are ignorant. How should 
they have truce with God and his prophet? if they 
believe neither the one nor the other, except them 
with whom you entered truce in the temple at Mec- 
ca? If they observe their promise to you, observe 
what ve promised to them; God loveth such as 
have his fear before their ‘eves 5 how shall they 
have truce with you? If they have advantage over 
you, they will respect neither your alliance nor con- 
federacy. 

They will speak wall of you, and contemn you 
in their hearts: the ereater part of them are inpi- 
ous, they have preferred the riches of this world te 
the coumandnients of God, and have hindered the 
people from following his law, as if they knew not 
what they did; they bear no respect to the true be- 
hevers, ‘wherein they are exceedingly to blame. If 
they turn and make their prayers at the time ap- 
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poluted, if they pay tithes, they shall be your bre- 
thren in God. I teach the mysteries of faith to such 
as have understanding to comprehend them, if they 
break their prowhise and disturb them of your reli- 
gion, hill their captains, as persons without faith, 
they will perhaps put an end to their impiety. Slay 
such especially that renounce their faith, who have 
endeavoured to drive the prophet from Mecca, and 
have begun to slay you, will you fear them? Will 
ye be terrified by them? It is reasonable that ye 
fear God; if ye believe in his law, fight them, God 
shall chastise them by your hands, he shall render 
them dishonourable, and protect you against them, 
he shall fortify the hearts of true believers, and ex- 
pel melancholy, he pardoneth whom he sceth good, 
knoweth all things, and is west prudent in: what he 
ordameth: ‘Fhmk ye to be forsaken of God, anc 
that he discerneth not them that have fought gal- 
Jandy for his law, from such as lave adored idols, 
and disobeyed the prophet. 

Such as have believed in God, as haye departed 
from the wicked, and employed their wealth and 
persons to fight for Ins law, shall have a particular 
degree, and a particular place near to his Divine Ma- 
jesty, they shall be the more happy. Ged through 
his gooduess, declareth to them, that they shall 
enter into delicious gardens, where they shall remain 
eternally; there is with God a great reward. O ye 
shat beheve + Obey not your fathers, nor your bro- 
thers, that love rather to follow impiety than the 
faith. Sueh as shall obey them, shall offend ex- 
ceedingly; if your father, your children, your bro- 
thers, your wives, your parents, your friends, the 
wealth that you have gained, the fear of losing your 
riches, and apprehension of poverty, have more 
power over you than God and his prophet, and 
hinder you to fight for the faith, the connnandment 
of God shall be executed against you, he guideth 
not the wicked, and hath protected vou in’ many 
occasions. Iemember the day of the battle of Hanin 
when ye rejoiced in the multitude of your men, it 
did not advantage you, fear made you find the place 
too narrow for tlight, and ye turned the hack as 
vanquished; Remember that God at that time, put 
his prophet and the true believers in a place of sate- 
ty, and sent invisible troops to chastise the infidels, 
he pardoneth suis as seemeth good to him, he is gra- 
cious and merciful, 

‘Prue believers will not excuse themselves from 
fighting or employing their wealth and persons for 
the law of God; he knoweth such as fear him.— 
‘Vhey that beheve not in God, neither the day of 
judgment, refuse to go with thee, they doubt the 
snysteries of faith, but shall continue in their doubt, 
to their confusion; had they inclined to go out 
agaist the enemy, they had arms.to perform it; 
God contemned their going out, rendered them 
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negligent, and caused them to remain with the sick, 
the women, and children; had they gone forth with 
you, they had brought with them more of disorder 
than affection to the service of his Divine Majesty ; 
they hate you, nevertheless you hearken to them; 
God knoweth them that are to blame, they hateth 
thee heretofore, accused thee of all their mischief, 
until, through the permission of God, the truth ap- 
peared against their will: many of them said, excuse 
us, and scandalize ‘us not, and they fell themselves 
into scandal and impicty; but hellis the habitation 
of those wicked persons; if good happen to you, 
they are discontented ; if evil befal you, they say, 
they took heed to themselves, and foresaw it, and 
departed from you with joy: say unto them, nothing 
hefel us, but what God hath ordained, he is our 
Lord; all true believers are iesigned to the will of 
his Divine Majesty. 

‘There is no exeuse for you, ye are truly impious; 
if God pardon auy one of you, he shall ngorously 
punish such as persist to offend him. ‘Phe wicked 
teach among them impicty to their postenty, they 
depart from the truth; they go land im hand, end 
agree to disobey Gud; they forget God, and God 
forgetteth them; he hath prepared hell for them, 
where they shall remain eternally; he hath cursed 
them, and‘ they shall feel the torment of infinite 
pains. The wieked that were before yot, shall 
undergo them like you, they were more powerful 
than you, they pogsessed store of wealth, and had 
many children, they possesed part of their sub- 
stance, as did your predecessors; ye were plunged 
into impiety, as they were plunged, but the good 
works that they have done in this world, shall be to 
them nuprofitable, and at the day of judgment they 
shall be in the number of the miserable. Wave 
they not known the history of their predecessors, 
the lustory of the people of Noah, of Aad, of Te- 
mod, of Abraham, and the cities that were sub- 
verted. 

‘The prophets preached to them the command- 
ments of God, who did to them no injustice; they 
drew affliction on themselves, through the enormity 
of their crimes.” "The te believers mutually obey 
each other: they command to do what things are 
honest, prohibit to act what is not approved; they 
make their prayers at the time appointed, distribute 
tithes, obey God and his prophet; God shall remit 
to them their sins, he is omnipotent, and hath pro- 
mised to them gardens, wherein flow many rivers, 
and an habitation full of content in Eden; he hath 
promised them his grace, which is the perfection of 
felicity, O prophet! fight against the infidels, for- 
tufy thyself against them, hell shall be their habita- 
tion; they shall swear by the name of God, that 
they have not tradueed thee; nevertheless they have 
detracted and uttered words, full of impiety; they 
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have denied'to have been enriched through the grace 
of God, and of bis prophet; if they turn, they "shall 
do well; if they abandon the faith, God shall pu- 
nish them in this world, and in the other, with 
grievous torments, and on earth they shall find no 
protector, there be of them, who have inclined to 
capitulate with God, and have said, if God doth 
good to us, we believe in hmm: when he did good 
to them, they were niggards and avaricious; they 
have erred and disobeyed his commandments, but 
he chastised them, because of their impiety, he 
hath imprinted it im their hearts until the day of 
judgment, for that they have disobeyed him, because 
they violated their promises, and by reason of their 
lies ; know they not that God understandeth what 
they conceal in their hearts? and that he knoweth 
what 1s present, past, and future. 

Be thou not astonished, neither at the abundance 
of their wealth, nor the number of their children, 
God will make use of them, to chastise them in this 
world, and will destroy them in their impicty.— 
When command was sent to them to believe in 
God, and fight with his prophet, the most powerful 
among them desired thee to excuse them, and said, 
Jeave us with them that continue in their houses, 
and desire to remain with the sick, the women, and 
little children: God hardened their hearts, and 
they shall never learn to trust. ‘Vhe prophet and 
behevers that were with him, and fought, and em- 
ployed their persons, and goods for the service of 
God, shall be blessed; he hath prepared for them 
gardens, where flow many rivers, with perfection 
of felicity. 

Some of the Arabians came to excuse themselves 
of going to the war, and such as renounced God 
and the prophet, remained in their houses, but they 
shall resent grievons torments, because of their 
wickedness; the sick, the impotent, and those that 
want means to be present at the war, offend not God 
in abiding in their houses, provided they be faithful 
to his Divine Majesty and his prophet. The righ- 
teous are not obliged to do but whatis in their 
power, God shall be to them gracious and merciful. 
Such as repaired to thee to fight and whom thou 
didst dismiss for want of courage, did not of- 
fend God; they returned to their houses with tears 
m their eyes, with discontent, to have wanted 
means to employ in the service of his Divine Ma- 
jesty; the war is appointed to such as intreat thee 
to exempt them that are rich, and have weulth to 
subsist, they require leave to remain with their wives 
and children, God hath hardened their hearts, and 
they know it not; they shall come to excuse them- 
selves, when thou shalt meet them ; ; say unto them, 
excuse not yourselves, I do not believe you, God 
hath given us to understand your views, he and his 
prophet likewise hath rendered your good works 


vain and wiprofitable; ye shall one day appear be- 
fore him that knoweth what is past, present, and 
futnre; he shall cause you to remember whats :ever 

you have done, and shall punish you according to 
your demerits. ‘Vhey shall conjure you by the name 
of God, when vou approach them, to depart fron. 
them: Depart from them, they are fuil of unclean- 
ness, hell shall be their habitation, where they shall 
be tormented for their crimes. 

They shall beseech you to love them ; if you love 
them, know that God abhorreth them ‘that disobey 
him, the Arabians, who observe not the precepts 
which God hath sent to his prophet: are ye more 
impious and ungrateful ? God knoweth all things, 
and is most prudent. ‘There be persons among the 
Arabians who account it lost money that they ex- 
pend for the service of God, and protract their de- 
parture to retard yours, and make you to attend: 
the wheel of misery is upon them, God understand- 
eth whatever they say, and knoweth all their actions ; 
there are some among them who believe in God, and 
the day of judgment; they esteem that their ex- 
pence for the service of God draweth them nigh to 
his Divine Majesty, and they invite the prophet to 
pray for them. God shall give them his mercy, he 
is gracious and merciful to them that obey him.— 
They that first arrived at Medina, the first of them 
that went out of Mecca, to depart from the wicked, 
such as were at the battle of Beder, and such as 
imitated them in well doing, shall enjoy the grace 
of God, he hath prepared for them gardens, whercin 
flow many rivers, with supreme felicity. 

They that esteemed, that the temple built by un- 
believers, to seduce the righteous, to distinguish the 
wicked from the good, and to observe sach as had 
before fonght against God, and against his prophet, 
in the temple of his Divine Majesty, swear that they 
desire to do well, and that their intention is most 
honest, but they are hars, and God shall be witness 
of their falsehood: make not thy prayers in that 
temple, make thy prayers in the temple founded on 
the fear of God, that is reasonable: there be per- 
sons in that temple who desire to be puritied. God 
loveth such as have a clean soul; who is he that 
buildeth best, he that foundeth his building upon 
the fear of God, or he who layeth the foundation of 
his building npon the brink of a ditch of sand, which 
falleth and rnineth itself? They who esteem the 
temple built by unbelievers, to seduce the people, to 
be the temple of God, shall be with that temple, and 
with the infidels that built it, burnt in the fire of 
hell; God gnideth not the unjust; their budding 
shall only serve to torment them, God knoweth their 
designs, and is most wise: he purchaseth of true be- 
lievers their souls and goods, and giveth them para- 
dise; if they be slain, or if they slay whe they shall 
fight for the faith, they shall have what he hath pro- 
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inised to them in the Old Testament, the gospel, and 
in the Aleoran: Who better satisficth what he hath 
promised thas God? Declare to- them, that they 
have made a good purchase, they have gained the 
height of feheity, Such as are firm in the faith, 
who pray, honour, and worship God, who observe 
his commandments, and all true believers, shall en- 
joy the delights of paradise with all mauner of con- 
lent. 

The prophet and true believers ought not to ask 
pardon of God for infidels, notwithstanding they be 
their parents, having had knowledge that they are 
danmed, because of their infidelity. Abraham prayed 
not for his father, until he had professed one God 
alont; when he knew his father to be an enemy to 
God, he declared himself to be an eneniy to his sin; 
he ceased praying for him, although he was exceed- 
inely charitable and patient in his afflictions. God 
misleadeth not them that be hath put into the right 
avay, he giveth them to understand what they ought 
todo, he knoweth them that deserve to be seduced 
and such as merit 4o be guided through the right 
way. ‘The kingdom of heaven and earth is God’s, 
he wiveth life and death to whom he seeth good: 
Who cacept God shall protect you? he hath given 
his grace to the prophet, and to such as follow him 
in dus afMiction, although it wanted but a little, that 
the hearts of many of them inelined not to the 
party of the unbelievers, but he pardoned them. 

© ye that belleve in God! Fight against them 
that would cause vou to be defiled im impiety, be 
valiant, and know that God is with them that have 
his fear before their eyes. When God cansed to 
descend from heaven, any chapter of the Aleoran, 
some of them said, through disdain, that will in- 
crease the faith of this people. Certainly it aug- 
menteth the faith of true believers, it rejoiceth them, 
and inflameth the wrath of his Divine Majesty upon 
infidels, who persist in their pollutions, and die m 
their wiekedness. ‘Phey huow not that God trieth 
the good, once or twice a vear, they will not be 
converted, it iz lost time to preach to them. When 
God sent from heaven any chapter of the Aleoran, 
they beheld each other, and said, doth any one see 
us? They returned in their impiety, and God turned 
their hearts from the right way, for that they would 
not Jearn the truth. Godhath sent you a prophet 
ef your own nation, who, with passion, desireth to 
deliver you from your obstinacy, and is extremely 
affected to instruct you in the way of salvation, God 
is mild and pitiful towards true believers. If they 
abandon the faith, say unto them, God is my pro- 
tector, there is but one sole God, Treconmend my- 
self to the will of his Divine Majesty, he is the Lord 
of the majestic throne. 

God doth not aid the iufidels that worship what 
can neither benefit nor hurt them, and say, their 
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idols shall intercede for them; wil] you instruct God 
in any thing that he hnoweth not, of what is in 
heaven or in earth? Praised be God, he hath no 
companion. Men were all of one religion before 
infidelity took place, and if God lad not said that 
he would defer the punishment of the wicked until 
the day of judgment, he had destroyed them in this 
world, because of their impiety. They say, we 
will not believe in the prophet, if God make not 
some miracles to appear m him: Say unto them, 
God knoweth what shall be; expeet, I will expect 
with you: when we gave them to taste of content 
after their affliction, they had subtlty upon our 
commandments: Say unto them, God ts more snb- 
tile than you, his messengers shall write your sub- 
tilties; he itis that made men to travel upon the 
earth and sea; it is he that sendeth them a favoura- 
ble wind to rejoice them in their ships; when tem- 
pest surpriseth them, they believe that the waves 
will overwhelm them, then they mvoke God, with 
desire to embrace his law, and say, if God doth de- 
liver us from this danger, we will believe in his 
unity, and return him thanks for his merey; but 
being delivered from peril, persist in their wicked- 
ness. , 

O my people! You draw mischief on yourselves, 
you require nothing but the wealth of this world; 
you shall all appear before us to be judged accord- 
ing to your works; the life of the world is ke to 
the rain, which we cause to descend from heaven, 
it causeth with mixture all sorts of herbage to spring 
forth, for the nourishment of imen, and beasts.— 
When the earth is adorned with flowers, and en- 
riched with its fruits, the inbabitants oftentimes be- 
lieve they have the power to cause their production ; 
then send we our chastisements day and night upon 
the earth, and render it as mown, and as if the day 
before it had brought no fruit. Thus do 1 discover 
niysteries to such as have knowledge to comprehend 
them. They beg their salvation of God; he saveth 
and putteth im the way of salvation whont it pleaseth 
him. He shall not cover the visage of them that 
have done good works, they shall appear without 
shame and dwell in paradise; where they shall 
remain eternally ; and such as shall have done evil 
shall be punished after their demerits, they shall be 
covered with shame, and none shall he able to pro- 
teet them, thev shad be as if a great part of the ob- 
seurity of the mght had covered their cowatenanee, 
they shall be condenmed to the tire of hell, where 
they shall dwell cternally, Think on the day, 
wherein we will assemble all the world, and will 
sav to the mfidels, hell shall be your habitatign ; 
where be the idols you adored: we kave separated 
you from each other. Their idols shall say to them, 
you have not worshipped us, God is witness; was 
there any thing between us and you, that rendered 
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us ignorant of your adoration? Are your idols able 
to conduct you mto the right way? God guideth the 
people into the way of salvation. Who ought rather 
to be foliowed, he that_guideth the people i into the 
right way, or he that thisleadeth them? What rea- 
son have ye to follow the evil way; the greatest part 
of them that follow but their own opinion, but their 
opinion is not conformable to the truth ; God know- 
eth all their actions, there is no falsehood in the Al- 
coran, It confirmeth the ancient scriptures, and per- 
spicuously explaineth them; there is no doubt, but 
it proceedeth from the Lord of the universe. ‘They 
ae Mahomet hath invented this book; Say upto 
them, come and bring any thing that resembleth it 
m doctrine and eloquence, aud cali the idols whieh 
ye adore, we shall see if you are sincere; on the 
contrary, they have talked of what they understood 
not, when they heard the exposition of the Alcoran. 
Thus did their predecessors ; but consider what is 
the end of the unjust. There be among them, who 
believe in this bouk, and others that do not believe ; 
thy Lord knoweth them that defile the earth ; if they 
slander thee, say unto them, I will answer with my 
actions, and ye shall answer yours, ye are innocent 
of what L act, and [am innocent of what ye do— 
There be persons among them that have inclination 
to hear thee, bat art thou able to cause the deaf ta 
hear? Should they not be deat, they would learn 
nothing. Oihers there be, who look towards thee, 
but art thou able to guide the blind? Should they 
see clearly, they would not follow the right wey ; 

God doth no injustiee to men, they do injury to 
themselves, through the enormity of their offences. 
¥ will eause them fo rise again at the day of judg- 
ment, as if they had remained but an hour of the 
day in the grave; they shall know each other, and 
the wicked who have not believed in the resurrection 
shall be damned. 

I will shew thee many of them hon T will 
chastise; [ will cause thee te dic before they are 
chastised, and they shall all appear before me to be 
judged; God is witness of their actions, he shall 
punish them aceording to their demerits: every 1a- 
tion of the world bath had a prophet sent fran God, 
who hath judged with season and without injustice, 
the differences that were amongst them touching 
religion: ‘Phey have said, at what time shall the 
wrath of God appear? Say unto them, I of myself, 
cap neither procure good nor evil, if God doth not 
permit it; every one hath his destmy, when the 
tine of hits destiny arriveth, they ean neither retard 
nor advance it one hour. Have ye cousidered the 
punishment which God heretefore sent, by day, and 
by night agaist the wicked? When ye felt it, ye 
believed it, and fell intoit headlong. It shall be 
said to the wicked at the day of judgment, taste 
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eternal torment; shall you not be punished accord- 
ing to your demerits? 

“Afllict not thyself for the words of the impious, 
virtue proceedeth from God, he understandeth and 
knoweth all things; whatsoever is in heavea and 1m 
earth appertaineth to him. ‘They who worship 
idols, follow but their opinions, and are liars; God 
hath created the night for repose, and the day for 
lahour; such as hear his word, find therein marks 
of his ommipotency. They have said, do ye believe 
Praised be God, he ts most 
rich, aud hath no need of any persou, he possesseth 
whatscever is in heaveu and: earth; you have to 
reason in what ye alledge; will you speak of God 
what ye know not? God doth not assist in’ this 
world them that blaspheme agaimst him, be shall 
eause them to feel after their death great torments, 
because of their impicty: Instruct them in the 
history of Noah, how he spake to his peaple, and 
said, O people! if my abode with you, and the 
preaching of the commandments of Gad, be irksome 
to you, know that my support isin God; assemble 
your doctors, with your idols and coneeal not what 
yedo: go whither ye will, ye shall find none to pro- 
tect you, if ye eontemn my instructions. | require 
not of you a reward for my pains: I desire to re- 
ceive of none than God the omnipotent, and recom- 
mend myself to the will of his Divine Majesty — 
"They slandered Noah, theu did we save him in the 
ark, and them that were with him; we proloaged 
their posterity on earth, aud drowned the wicked; 
cousider the end of suchas heard the word of God, 
aud contemned it. We sent to them ather prophets 
after Noah, they made them to see miracles, and 
gave them most salutary instructions; but they did 
not believe in what they had no will before to be- 
heve. 

Ifthou sayst to the wieked, that they shall rise 
again after their death, they will say, it is but witeli- 
craft and soreery; if retard some time to chastise 
them, they say, there is no punishment for their 
crimes ; but they shall not avoid it, in the day when 
it shall appear, and they shall feel the rigour of the 
pains which they coutema. If we confer riches, 
and health on the impious, and deprive them of 
them, they despair in their impiety; if we give 
them good after their evil, they say, misery lath 
forsaken thein; they rejoice, and beeome arrogant, 
Sueh as are humble and patient in their afflictions, 
and do good works, shall obtain pardon of their 
sins, and a very great reward. Perhaps thor 
wilt forget to teach something of what I have in- 
spired into thee, and be: afflicted, because they say 
that what thou speakest shall bring thee no profit. 
Certainly, thou art sent only’to reprove then of: 
their sin, the Lord is omnipotent, and shall chastise 
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tltem after their demerits. Assuredly, they will say, 
thou hast forged the Aleoran, and that it is of thy 
invention: Say uuto them, come and bring with 
you ten chapters of your invention, like 10 the .Al- 
coran in instruction and eloquence, aud call to your 
aid the idols that ye adore; if they hear not your 
prayers, neither afford you succours, know then, 
that the Alcoran descended from heaven, through 
God’s permission, and that there is but one sole 
God, will ye not trust in him? J will bestow the 
riches and honours of the earth, on many persons 
that affect them, and in the end they shall be can- 
fined in the fire of hell, and the goad works that 
they shall do in this world, shall be unprofitable in 
the other. ‘They who observe what God hath or- 
dained, study the Alcoran, and believe that it pro- 
cecdeth from his Divine Majesty, to teach the right 
way, and to obtain lus mercy, as it was before the 
book of Moses. Such as shall believe in the Al- 
corun shall be happy; doubtless the fire of hell is 
prepared for the infidels who will not believe therein, 
but the greatest part of the world is incredulous ; 
who is more impious than they who blasphenie 
agaist God? Such men shall not see his face; the 
angels shallsay, at the doy of judgment, behold 
them that have been impious, a curse is npon them, 
and upon the unjust that have misled the people from 
the right way, they were indeed infidels. Such men 
shall not escape the punishment of their crimes on 
earth, they shall find none that is able to protect 
them but God, he shall anzment their pains, be- 
cause they would not abandon their wickedness, 
neither receive the light of faith. Such as are mise- 
rable men, their idols shall not afford them succours, 
they doubtless shal] be eternally damued: and such 
as shall believe"in God, do good works, and be 
converte) shall dwell for ever in paradise. The 
wicked are as deaf and blind, and the true believers 
are Jike those who have good sight and perfect hear- 
ing; shall they be im parallel with each other? Will 
ye never consider it? We sent Noah to reprove men 
for their sins, he said to them, worship but one God 
aluse, otherwise I fear ye shall be chastised at the 
day of judgment. 

‘The doctors of the infidels answered lim, we see 
thee tobe a man, like us, and such as follow thee 
are poor people, blind, and without counsel; we 
perceive not that thon hast any grace, that ought to 
prefer thee to us; coutrarywise, we believe thee to 
bea liar, Ue suid, Oh people! know ye not that 
God hath taught me what 1 preach to you, that he 
hath given me the grace of prophecy, and deprived 
you of it? Shall] 1 exhort you to acknowledge his 
grace, seving ye abhor him? Oh people! I require 
no teconpence of vou for my paius, God will re- 
ward me larzely. I desire not to banish true believ- 


ers from iny coinpeny, they shall one day appear : 
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before their Lord, but I perceive that ye are igno- 
ran. Oh people! who shall hinder God to punish 
me, if f abuse true believers? Will ye not consider 
it? I say not that | possess the treasures of God, | 
know not what shall be; [say not that [am an an- 
gel, Fsay not to them whom vou coutenm, that 
God shall enrich them, God huoweth what is in 
their souls; should £ mamtain such discourse, | 
should have great blame. ‘Phey ssid, Oh Noah! 
we have a long time disputed together; if thou art 
sincere, let us see the pains which thon preachest to 
us; God, said he, when it shall please him, shall 
cause yon to sce them, you shall ‘not escape them, 
iny instructions shall be to you uuprofitable; if 
God will prove you, he is our Lord, and you shall 
one day be assembled before him to be judged. 

Pray to God evening and morning, and a part of 
the night; prayers blot out sins; it is the doctrine 
of preachers; be patient, and persevere, God will 
not deprive the righteous of their reward: He pro- 
hibited your predecessors and their posterity to de- 
file the earth; nevertheless there were few among 
them that abstained; the unjust acted whatever 
pleased them, and were guilty before God: [Te shall 
not destroy Mecca, if the inhabitants thereof obey 
his comniandments; and if it pleaseth him, the 
whole world should be of one rehgion, they to whom 
he giveth his grace, transgress not his will, his word 
shall be accomplished, and hell shall be filled with 
devils, and the wicked of all nations. 

We have caused to descend from heaven the Al- 
coran, written m the Arabic tongne, peradventure 
ye will learn it. I deliver it unto thee in the Alco- 
ran, one of the best things that [ have mspired into 
thee. ‘Chou wert before the coming thereof, in the 
number of the ignorant. Remember thoa, that Jo- 
seph said to his father, my father, I saw in my dream 
eleven stars, the sun, and the moon, I saw them 
adoring me. My son, said his father, discover not 
thy dream to thy brothers, they will conspire against 
thee, the devil 1s an open enemy to men, thou shalt 
be elected of the Lord in this world, he shall teach 
thee the explication of dreams, he shall accomplish 
his grace upon thee, aud upon the hneage of Jacob, 
as he did aveomplish it upon thy fathers, Abraham, 
and [saac; the Lord knoweth all things and is most 
wise. F 

The history of Joseph shall serve for example to 
posterity ; ‘remember thou how his brothers said, 
our father loveth our brother Joseph more than all 
of us together, he is in an exceeding great errer, let 
us kill Joseph, and cast him into some secret place 
remote from us, his absence will render the face of 
our father more gentle towards us; after his death 
we will be converted. One of them said, you shall 
not do well to hill him, but cast him into the well, 
some passengers will take him, and carry hii into 
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an unknown country: They said to their father, 
wherefore dost thou not send Joseph into the fields 
with us? We will be very eareful, he shall sport 
and reereate himself? I fear, said he, that you will 
neglect to preserve him; dost thon fear said they, 
thata wolf should devour hin in our presence, and 
that we want strength to defend him? In the morn- 
ing they led him with them, and cast him into a well. 
We inspired him to prophesy to them what would 
befal them for the mischief they acted, but they 
wanted knowledge to comprehend it; they in the 
evening returned to their father’s house, with eyes 
full of dissembled tears, and said unto him, father, 
we sported, and rau who should run the best, Joseph 
remained with our baggage, a wolf came and de- 
voured him; thou wilt not believe us although we 
speak the truth; then they sbhewed him his. shirt 
which they sprinkled with blood; it is you that hath 
done it, said he, you shall answer it before God, 
he is my protector, and was patient, without la- 
menting. 


-, 
There past. that day, a caravan near to that well, 


who desiring to draw water to drink, let down a 
bucket, on. whieh Joseph took hold to get out: they 
gave, him clothes, led hin away secretly, and sold 
Jim at a good rate for ready money ; they would not 
kill: him, in whieh they were honest men. He that 
brought him into Egypt, commanded his wife to 
have eare of him, that he might one day be useful 
for their service, and be to them instead of a son. 
Thus did we establish Joseph in the conntry of 
Lgypt, aud taught him in the exposition of dreams. 
‘Lhy Lord is omnipotent, but few men know him; 
when Joseph eame to the age of manhood we gave 
him knowledge and prudence; thus do we reward 
the righteous. 1fis master’s wife became amorous of 
his beauty, she one day shut him into her chamber, 
and solicited him with love; God defend me, said 
he, to betray my master, and he nuchaste; he was 
i the number of the righteous, and fled to the door; 
his mistress ran after him, and to stay him, tore his 
shirt through the back, she met her husband |hebind 
the door, to whom she said, what other thing doth 
he merit, who would dishonour thine house, than 
to be imprisoned and severely chastised? Lord, said 
Joseph, she solicited me; that infant which is in the 


eradle said, if Joseph’s shirt be torn before, she 
hath spoken truth, and Joseph is a diar: if the shirt ’ 


be rent behind, Joseph hath delivered the truth, and 
she a he: then her husband beheld Joseph’s shirt 
torn behind, and knew that it was extreme malice, 
and said to Joseph, take heed to thyself, and beware 
this act be not divulged: do thou, speaking to his 
wile, nnplore pardon for thy fault, thou art truly 
guilty. 

The women of the city said among themselves, 
that the rich man’s wife was amorous of his slave, 
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and that -she had solicited this Jove, and had erred 
from the right way, which she undeistanding, made 
them an exceeding fair feast, and eaused Joseph to 
enter the parlour where they sat; while they carved 
their meat, they were so surprised, antl entangled 
with Joseph’s beauty, that they, instead of earving 
their meat, cut their finger. O God! said they, this 
is not a man, but an angel: then said she unto them, 
behold him whom [| loved with so much passion :— 
She another time importuned him to satisfy her de- 
sire, and perceiving that he would not condescend 
to her will, menaced him with the prison, and to 
make him miserable. O God! -said Joseph, {had 
rather be a prisoner than do what she desireth, de- 
liver me from her male, defend me from inelining 
to her lusts, and from being in the number of the 
wicked: his Lord heard his prayer, he understandeth 
and knoweth all things. This womau seeing Joseph's 
resolution, judged it requisite to imprison him for 
some time; he was put prisoner with two men, one 
of which told him that he had creamed that he 
pressed grapes to make wine; the other said, that he 
dreamed that he earried bread upon his head, which 
the birds did eat, they demanded of him the inter- 
pretation of their dream, because he seemed to be a 
good man: he said to them, before you breakfast, I 
willinterpret your dreams. I will first tell you what 
God hath taught me, and how I quit and abandon 
the Iaw of intidels, and embrace the law of our 
fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: we ought not 
to worship many gods; such as believe in the amity 
of God are endued with his grace, but few men give 
him thanks. O prisoners! who hath more -power, 
idols, or one sole God, who is ommnotent? ‘The 
gods that ve adore are but idols, whom ye and your 
fathers eall by such a name, as seeGeth good to you, 
ye have no reason to worship them; God doth nog 
enjoin you this, he commanded you to worship him 
alone ; this is the right way, but the greatest part of 
the world of this are ignorant. O prisoners! the 
one of you shall give wine to drink to his master, the 
other shall be hanged, the Lirds shall feed on his 
head, the interpretation that ye bave reqaired shall 
be aceomplished. Ele besought him that should be 
saved, to remember him when he showd be near to 
lis master, but the devil caused him to lose the re- 
membrance of Joseph, who remained prisoner the 
space of nine years. 

llow many signs be there in beaven and earth of 
the unity of God? yet the people believe net there- 
in, and most of them adore idols; assuredly God 
will punish them at an unexpeeted hour, and 1 time 
which they know not. Say uuto them, Behold the 
right way, I eall to the way of salvation and light 
such as follow nie. I return thanks to God, for that 
Tam not in the number of unbelievers. We sent 


aforetime none but men to instruct the people; wall 
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not men consider what hath been the end of the 
wicked that were before them? Puradise is for them 
that are righteous, will ye not be converted? "They 
caused the prophets to lose all hopes of their con- 
version, and believed them to be liars; but we pro- 
tected them, and delivered from their malice such 
as seemetl good to us, nothing shall exempt the 
wicked from the punishment i their pains; they 
shall serve for example to men of spirit. The AL 
coran coutaineth no blasphemies, it confirmeth the 
allcient scriptures, and teachetl true believers the 
way of salvation. 

‘These precepts ure the precepts of the book sent 
to thee from the Lord; it is a thing most true, but 
few men incline to believe it. ]t 1s sent from God, 
who raised heaven without a prop, and without a 
coluwa, that appeareth and sitteth on his throne, 
disposing allthings. Ile causeth the sun and moon 
to move, until the day appointed; he disposeth all 
things at his will, aud imauifesteth to men the signs 
of his onmipotenry. Peradventure you will believe 
in the resurrection of the flesh. He it is that hath 
extended the earth, raised the mountains, caused the 
rivers to How, who created all sorts of animals, the 
male and temate, and covercth the day with the ob- 
scurity of the mght. These things are signs of his 
unity to such as consider them. He hath created 
many fields of divers sorts, and gardens filled with 
grapes, and many diferent fruits; he created date- 
trees, thick as groves and forests, and others that are 
scattered through the fields; some are imois- 
tened with waters, and others have a more pleasing 
taste. 

Whatsoever is in heaven, and in the earth, the 
shadow of the morning, the obscurity of the eveu- 
img, humble themselves before God, through force 
or affectivuu. SSy unto them, who is the Lord of 
heaven and earth, but God? who, except God 
shall protect you? Your idols can neither henetit, 
nor hurt vou: Js the bhud like unto him that seeth 
clearly? Is darkness like nuto ight? Shall they adore 
the creatures instead of the Creator? God hath 
created all things, and is omnipotent, he causeth 

z7in to descend from heaven, and rivers covered w ith 
foam,.to tlow in the valleys. The gold, the silver, 
and metals, which ve melt to adorn ea are 
yourselves, are like unto froth. ‘Thus doth God 
teach what is profitable and what unprofitable: Froth 
suddenly vanisheth, and is of no utility to men; so 
falsehood vanisheth before truth. ‘Thus doth God 
speak through a parable to them that obey him, and 
giveth them paradise. All the riches of the earth, 
‘and ag much again, cannot ransom the infidels, they 
shall be eternally tormented in the fire of hell.— 
Who knoweth, that the truth contained in this book, 
was not sent to thee from God? He that doubteth 
is blind, men of spirit do not doubt. They who 
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satisfy what they promise to God, who  transcress 
not his commaudments, who have his fear before 
their eves, who apprehend the day of judgment, 
who are paticnt in their afilictions tor love of his 
Divine Majesty, who make their prayers, at the thuc 
appointed, who give alms privately and publicly, 
and blot out their offences with good works, shall 
be blessed. ‘They shall enter into the garden of 
Iden with their fathers, their wives and families ; 
the angels shall visit them, salute them, and say, 
Behold the recompence of your perseverance, behold 
eternal grace. Such as shall swerve from their 
promise, and disobey the conimiandments of God, 
and pollute the earth, shall be accursed of God, and 
severcly chastised; he giveth and depriveth of 
wealth, as seemeth good to him. The unbelievers 
rejoice in the riches of the earth; but those riches 
are of little value, if they consider them of the other 
world. 
\'Fhe chastisement of God is not far remote ; de- 
sire it not before its time; praised be God, he hath 
no companion, he causech the angels to descend, 
and sendeth bis inspirations to whom it pleaseth 
hin; preach his power and the pains of hell to un- 
believers ; there is no God but he, fear him, he 
created the earth and the heavens, he is more pow- 
erful than your idols, and created man of the mire 
of the earth, fewerthcless wie as obstinseellin his 
pride; he created clean beasts for your use, you 
draw from them great emolument and advaitage, 
to clothe and nonrish yourselves; ve see their beauty 
when they feed, and when ye lead them to pasture, 
they bear the burthen, and whatsoever ye will send 
into cities, what ve cannot carry without them, 
but with exceeding great travail: God is gracious 
and merciful towards you; tie created horses and 
mules, and asses to bear you; he created many 
elorious things of which you have not kuowledge. 
He teacheth them the mght way, who observe his 
commandments; had it pleased him, he had guided all 
into the way of his law. He sendeth you water 
from heaven to take away thirst, and causeth plants 
to briny forth, and trees that nourish your flocks: 
le maketh the olive trees to produce, the date-trees, 
vines, and all sorts of fruits. “These things are argu- 
meuts of his unity, to such as consider them: he 
created the night, the day, the sun, the moon, and 
the stars, that move at his pleasure, these things are 
signs of his ommipoteucy te them that are wise; he 
created whatsoever is on earth of divers colonrs, 
hinds, and species; he created the sea, which af- 
fordeth you fish, pearls, and other precious stoues 
to adorn you; thou seest how the ships sail upon 
the waters, and divide the waves for the advantage 
of commerce, peradseuture you will give God thauks 
for his favours. i 
He raised the mountains to make fim the earth, 
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and to hinder it to move, he created the rivers and 
established ways to guide you; he made the stars to 
conduct you by night upon the sea, and the moun- 
tains to direct you in your way by day: Who but 
he could have created what he hath made? Will 
you never consider it? It is not in your power to 
keep account of your mercies, he is altogether gra- 
cious and merciful, and huoweth the secrets of your 
souls: The idols that ye adore can create nothing, 
but are things dead, without motion, and know not 
in what time the world shall rise again; your God 
is one sole God, such as believe not the end of the 
world, such as deny the unity, and boast of their 
false belief, are abhorred of his Divine Majesty ; 
when they are interrogated concerning what God 
hath mspired into Mahomet, they answered, that he 
preached fables of antiquity, but they shall bear 
their burden at the day of judgment, who have se- 
duced them from the right way, and have not known 
it. They that were before them were deceivers, God 
overthrew their habitations, the ruins fell upon them, 
a he chastised them when they least thought of 

; he shall make them ashamed at the day of. judg- 
aoe and shall demand of them where be the idols 
for which they dispnted against true believers ? Such 
as have knowledge of God’s commandments as- 
sure that shame shall be upon the foreheads of in- 
fidels, and that the angels shall cause thein to die, 
because of the enormity of their sins. 

They will say at the hour of death, that they be- 
heve in God, and are penitent for their faults, God 
knoweth what they have done; he shall command 
them to enter into hell, where is the abode of the 
proud: He shall command them who have his fear 
before their eyes to enter the house of eternity, and 
the gardens of Eden, wherein flow many rivers, 
there. shall they dwell eternally with the height of 
their desire. Shall the wicked continue in their sin, 
until the angels cause them to die, or until the day 
of judgment? ‘Thus did their predecessors. God 
was not unjust towards them, they drew mischief on 
themselves through their iniquity; they were chas- 
tised, and felt their punishment which they had dis- 
pisedl; they have said, had it so pleased God, our 
fathers and we had adored him: so spake their pre- 
decessors. 

‘Phe Lord mspired the hee to: “dwell in tlie fields, 
to lodge im trees, in hives, and to eat of al! soris of 
fruits, it produceth honey of divers colours, that 
serveth for a remedy to the diseases of men; these 
things «re signs of God’s omnipotency to them that 
consider them. God hath created you, and shall 
cause you 19 die; there be persons among you that 
shall be dull of 3 ignominy in their life, to the end they 
may uiderstand that God is omnipotent, conferreth 
benefits on some more than others. Slaves have no 
part in the faculties of their masters, neither are 
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they associate with thein, nevértheless they associate 
to God another God equal to him, and blaspheme 
agamst his grace. God hath created you men and 
women, hath given you children, aud children to 
your children, he hath enriched you with the riches 
of the earth; will you after this grace believe in 
your idols, which are things inanimate, vain, and un- 
profitable? Will ye be ungrateful for the benefits 
of God? Will ye worship what can neither benefit 
nor hurt you? Believe not that there 1s another 
God, companion and associate with God; ke know- 
eth what ye know not, he teacheth you a parable : 
A slave that is poor cannot give alms, and he who 
is rich giveth alms secretly and publicly, as he seeth 
good: are they both alike? Onght they to be put 
in parallel? 

Praised be God; ane the greatest part of 
men know not his graces, he teacheth you a parable; 
Behold! two men, the one was born deaf and dumb, 
and given in charge to his guardian, he knoweth not 
how to employ him, he is capable neither of doing 
nor speaking well, is he like to him that speaketh, 
that understandeth, teacheth men justice, that fol- 
loweth the right way? Whatsoever is in heaven, or 
on earth, appertaineth to God; when he command- 
ei any thing, it is performed in the twinkling of an 
eye, yea, sooner; he is omnipotent: He it is that 
causeth you to come out of the womb of your mo- 
ther, that giveth you hearing, sight, and sense; _per- 
haps ye will return him thanks ; see ye not the birds 
that fly in the air, who susiaineth them but God ?— 
It is an evident sign of his omnipotency for the true 
believers. He hath given you houses to inhabit, and 
the skins and furrs of beasts to cover you, he hath 
given you their hair, and wool, to furnish your 
houses, and enrich you; he created, trees and clouds 
to overshadow you ; made the mountains, and caves 
to cover you from rain; created garments to defend 
you from the heat of ‘the sun, ‘and the rigour of 
cold; he hath accomplished his grace upon you, 
peradventure you will resign yourselves to the will 
of his Divine Majesty, and profess his unity. 

Zachary, the servant of thy Lord, remembered his 
grace, when he in secret prayed to his Lord, and 

said, ‘Lord, my bones are become feeble, and mine 
head is white with age; Lord i was never rejected 
in my prayers, hear my petition, give me a sop to 
succeed me, thzt may be minc heir, heir of the line- 
age of Jacab, end be pleasing to thee. O Zachary, 
1 declare unto thee, that thon shalt have a son named 
John, no man hath yet been called by that name: 
He said, Lord, lhew shall I have a son, my wile is 
barren, and [ am too old? It was answered him, 
the thing shall be as I have suid unto thee, it is easy 
to thy Lord, who created thee. He said, Lord, give 
me some sign of the conception of my wife; he 
said to him, “thou shalt not speak for three nights.— 
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Then went he out of his oratory, and made signs to 
the people to make their prayers evening aud morn- 
ing. O John! learn the scripture with affection; 
we from his tufaney gave him knowledge, clemency, 
charity, picty, affection towards his father and mo- 
ther, and not violence and disobedience. We blessed 
the day of his nativity, the day that he shall die, and 
the day that he shall rise again. 
temeinber thou what is written of Mary, she re- 
tired towards the cast, into a place far remote from 
her kindred and took a veil to cover her, we sent 
her our spirit in forms of aman; she was afraid, and 
said, God will preserve me from thee, if thou have 
Ins fear before thine cyes; he said, O Marv! I am 
the messenger of God thy Lord, who shall give thee 
a sun, active and pradent: she auswired, how shall 
Lhave a son without the touch of man? I desire 
not to be unvhastes he said, the thing shall be as I 
have told thee, it is facile to thy Lord ; thy son shall be 
a token of the onmipotency of God, and of his special 
grace towards such as shall lcheve in bis Divine 
Majesty; she became with child, aad retired some 
time into a place remote from peuple, where she sus- 
tained the dolours of echild-birth, at the foot of a 
date-tree, and said, why am I not dead? Wherefore 
am [not in the number of persons forgotten? The 
angel said to her, afflict not thyself; God hath placed 
a brook under thee, shake the foot of this palm, and 
the dates shall fall, gather them up, eat and drink, 
and wash thine eyes, say imto them that thou shalt 
meet, that thou fastest, and hast made a vow not to 
speak to any one-until thy fast be accomplished. — 
Her parents met her while she bare her infant, and 
said unto her, O Mary! behold a strange thing; O 
sister of Aaron, thy father did not command thee 
to do evil, neither was thy mother unchaste: she 
made signs to her infant to answer them; they said, 
how shall the infant in the cradle speak: then her 
ifant spake, and said, Iain the servant of God, he 
hath taught me the scripture, hath made me a_pro- 
phet, blessed me in all places, and commanded me 
to pray unto him; he hath recommended to me 
purity through the whole course of my life, and to 
honour iny father and mother: he hath not made me 
-violent or malicious; praised shall be the day of my 
birth, the day that I shall die, and the day of my 
resurrection. 

Remember thou what is written of Enoch, he 
Was a just man, and a prophet, and we took him 
up to an exceeding high place. God gave his 
grace to these men, among the prophets of the 
lineage of Adam; among them whom we caused to 
embark with Noah; among those of the lineage of 
Abraham and Israel; and among those that we as- 
sembled and guided into the-right way. When the 
miracles of the merciful were related to them, they 
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eyes; their posterity forsook their footsteps, aban- 
doued the law, and followed their own appetites ; 
but they shall be preeipitated into hell, except such 
us shall be converted, and do guod works, they shall 
enter into paradise, and no injustice shall be done ta 
them, they shall enter into the garden of Eden; 
what the merciful God doth promies is infallible ; 
they shall hear nothing in paradise that shall dis- 
please them, they shall hear the salutation of angels, 
and morning and evening shall have what they de- 
sire; such 1s the paradise that God giveth to his 
creatures that have his fear before their eyes. 1 de- 
seend not from heaven, but by the permission of the 
Lord, he is master of our actions in heaven and 
earth, and of whatsoever is between them, he hath 
not forgotten thee, worship him, and persevere in 
thy adoration, knowest thou any person that is 
named like him? Man saith; what shall L die and 
rise again? He considercth not that God hath 
created him of nothing; i will one day assemble the 
infidels and devils, I will cause them to appear at 
the gate of hell upon their knees, and will cast upon 
them all inanner of misery, because they have in- 
creased their impiety towards their Lord. I know 
sueh as deserve to burn in hell, they shall be thrown 
thither headlong, this is a most just sentence pro- 
nounced by the Lord. I will save the the righteons, 
and forbid infidels to fall on their knees before idols. 
When the unbelievers and many of the faithful 
heard my commandments preached, they said among 
themselves, that they were in a better way than 
their neighbour; how many have we destroyed be- 
fore them in past ages, more rich than they, and 
hypocrites ike unto them? Say unto them, God 
prolongeth the life of the erroneons, that they may 
know their errors, and learn the knowlege of the 
pains prepared for them; they shall understand who 
shall be the most miserable, and who shall have 
been most weak in their faith, and least affectionate 
to the service of his Divine Majesty; God shall in- 
crease their faith, who shali follow the right way; 
and such as be obedient to him shall enjoy his 
grace. 

They say, certainly Mahomet hath dreamed what 
he speaketh, he hath invented it, and is a poel, we 
will not believe him, unless he shew some miracle, 
as did the prophets that were befor ium: we have 
laid waste many cities, because ‘heir inhabitants 
were incredulous; we sent before thee but men who 
were inspired of us; enquire of them, to sliom 
heretotuie was given the knowledce of the wi..eu 
law, if ye know it not. They were men that did 
eat and drink, and were mortal; we effected what 
we promised to them, we preserved them wiih such 
as believed, and destroyed the incredulous; we have 
sent you a book to instruct you, wiil ye understand 


fell prostrate, and adored him with tears in their ' it? How many infidel cities have we made desolate? 
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How many new people have we established in their 
place? When they felt our pimisliment, they fled; | 
fly not, and return to what hath delighted you, re- 
turn into your houses, peradventnre ye will yct co-— 
vet the riches of the earth: They said, misery is 
upon us, we are to blame: Thus did they talk, until 
they were destroyed. We have not created heaven 
and earth, and whatsoever 1s between them to sport 
with; had it been our will that they should have 
scotied on earth they should scoff likewise in heaven. 
On the contrary, I oppose the truth >to falsehood, 
to confound it, aad in effect it doth confound it— 
Misery shall be npon you, because of your blasphe- 
mies: whatsoever is in heaven and earth, is God’s; 
the angels are not ashamed to worship him, they 
praise him day and might, and exalt his glory with- 
out blasphemy. The mfidels worship gods made of 
earth ; have they power to create any thing: Were 
there in heaven and in earth another God, they would 
not accord;, praised be God, Lord of* the universe; 
what the infidels relate is untrue. He asketh no 
counsel when he will do any thing, as do men; will 
they worship any other God but him? Say unto them, 
produce your arguments, behold what we have to 
speak unto you, behold our reasons, and those of 
our predecessors; Certainly, the greatest part of 
.them are ignorant of the truth, and go astray. We 
inspired into all the prophets which we -sent, that 
there was but one God that ought to be worshipped. 
They said, believe ye that the angels are the sons of 
God? Praised be God; on the contrary, they are 
his creatures, he loveth them, they -speak not but 
after him, and obey what he commandeth them, 
‘he knoweth all their actions past, and future, they 
pray for no man but through his permission, and fear 
to displease him. Who among them will say, I am 
God, instead of God? He shall be cest headlong 
into the fire of hell; thus do I intreat unbelievers. 
Know they not that the heavens and the earth were 
shut up? We opened them, and gave life to every 
thing, through the’rain which we made to descend; 
will they not believe in my unity? We created the 
mountams to hinder the earth to move, we made 
stherein ways large and spacious for our creatures, 
we covered it with the heaven, and have exempted 
it from falling, nevertheless they despise our com- 
mandment. ‘There are those who dispute of the 
Deity with ignorance, and follow the will of the 
devil, voluntary and obstinate: It is written, he 
shall seduce them that obey him, and shall couduct 
‘them into kell. O ye people! If ye doubt the re- 
surrection, consider how we created you of the dust 
of the earth; with a little water sprinkled upon the 
dust, with congealed hlood, and a little flesh en- 
tirely, and not entirely formed. I form im the 
wombs of women what seemeth good to me, at 
she time appointed, J cause you to come foith 
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children, then I give you life, and make you to ar- 
rive to the age of virihty; some die young, and 


others live to extremity of age, to the end they may 
learn to live well. Consider the earth, dry, dead, 


-and barren, when we shall cause rain to fall, it 


shall change the face, shall produce and nourish 
its fruits of all sorts, fair and pleasing: Because 
God is truth itself, he raiseth again the dead, and is 
omnipotent. Vhere is no doubt but the day of 
judgmeut approacheth, and that Ged will cause the 
dead to rise agai. ‘There be men that dispute of 
God without knowledge, witheut reason, without 
authority, and go astray from the way ef his law; 
they shall be full of ignominy and shaine in tlas 
world, and shall feelin the other, the pains of hell. 
God doth no injustice to'bis people. ‘There be who 
adore him with scruple, if good befal them, they 
persevere to adore his; if evil, they return to their 
impiety, and lose the riclies of earth, and the riches 
of heaven; These two losses are exceeding great, 
they invoke idols instead of God; they invoke what 
can neither besetit, nor hart them; such prayers are 
by ways, far remote from the commandments of 
God; they worship that which doth rather nnschief, 
than advantage them. ; 
Certainly God shall make the true believers, that do 
good works, to enter into gardens wherein flow many 
rivers; he doth what seemeth good to him. Ile 
that is angry, that God giveth suecour and protection 
to Mahomet in this world, and in the other, let 
him tie a cord to the beam of his house, and hang 
himself; he shall see if his choler will be allayed. 
God hath sent his Alcoran, as heretofore he sent his 
other scriptures; it contameth his commandments, 
clear and intelligible ; it guideth into the right way 
whom it pleaseth him: He at the day of jndgment 
shall judge the differences that are between the faith- 
ful and infidels; between the Samaritans, the Chris- 
tians, and idolators; he is omniscient. Seest thou 
not that all that is in heaven, and on earth, the sun, 
the moon, the stars, the mountains, trees, and beasis, 
adore him? Many worship him with zeal, but many 
likewise merit to be punished. Re 
None shail esteem him whom Ged shall despise ; 
he doth as seemeth good to him. These two con- 
trary parties, the believers aud the infidels, have dis- 
puted of the Dicty; but the tfidels shall be encom- 
passed with flames of hell, they shall have slurts of 
tire, boiling water shall fow im upon their heads; 
the fire shall burn what is in their bellies, and shall 
roast their shin, they shall be beaten with clubs of 
iron; when they thik to go out of this fire, they 
shall enter further into it, and be eternally tor- 
mented. God shall cause the true-believers, that 
have done good works, to go into gardens, wherein 
flow many rivers; they shall be adorned with brace- 
lets of gold, and pearls; they shall be clothed with : 
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silk, and enjoy eternal felicity, because they have 
professed his unity; and the infidels shall suffer 
great torments, for that they have hindered the pco- 
ple to embrace the faith, and visit the temple of 
Mecca, which God hath established to be therein 
adored by all the world: Ue that shall be solicited 
to visitit, and shall enter it, with design to return to 
his impiety, shall be severely punished. 

Depart from the pollution of idols, beware of 
bearing false witness, and be obedient to God. Tle 
that saith, God hath a companion, is like to him 
that fell headlong from heaven, whom the birds de- 
voured, and the wind cast into a remote place, full 
ot nuseries. Ile that shall reverence the signs of 
the power of God, will not doubt of his law, and 
shall be rewarded for lis good works at the time 
appointed, if he visit the old temple of Mecca. We 
have given to all nations of the world a law to offer 
their sacrifices, and ‘to return thanks to their Lord 

for having given them advantage above all sorts of 

-easts. Your Gad is onc Goi, obey his command- 
ments, proclaim a great reward to them that are 
obedient to him, to them that tremble with fear 
when they hear mention of his name, that are pa- 
tient in their adversity, that pray at the time ap- 
moited, and dispeuse im alms some part of the 
svealth that we have given them. We have created 
the female camel for a sign of onr unity, she shall 
be profitable to you in this world. Remember to 
pronounce the name of God when ye shall sacrifice 
her, standimg on her tect, when she shall fall dead 
on the ground, eat of her flesh, if it like you, and 
give to eat to suchas shall require it. We have 
made her subject to you; peradventure you will be 
thankful to me for this grace. God promoteth be- 
fore him, neither the flesh of this beast, nor the 
blood, but only the good works that ye perform.— 
He hath thus subjected it, that ye may exalt it, 
aud give Inm thanks for having guided you into 
the risht way. Proclaim to the righteous, that 
God will remove far from them the malice of the 
wicked; he abhorreth traitors, and the migrateful. 
Declare 10 such as fight against infidels, to repair 
the injury they have done them; that God is sufh- 
ciently powerful to protect them. When they were 
driven from their houses without reason; they suid, 
God is our Lord. Had not God stirred up the 
people against each other, the convents of the reli- 
gious, the churches of the (Cee the synagogues 
of the Jews, and the temples of the believers, “had 
been ruined," through the multitude of the wicked 
aud their malice. ‘Lhe name of God is exalted in 
the temple of believers, and therein is his law de- 
fended and protected. 

O ye that are trne believers, follow not the foot- 
steps of the devil, he will enjoin you to vice and 
sin; had not God gratificd you with his merey, not 
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any among you should have been purged from that 
imposture : “but God parificth whom he seeth good, 
he heareth all, and knoweth all your intentions — 
The most rich and powerful among you kave not 
sworn to do no goad to their parents, the poor, or to 
them that fight for the law of God, nevertheless 
they do it not to them, and flee them; desire they 
not that God should pardon them? He is neither 
gentle nor pitiful but towards true believers. "They 
that aecuse of immodesty, women chaste, innocent, 
and faithful, shall be accursed in this world, aud 
shall suffer great torments at the day, when their 
tongues, their hands, and their fect, shall testify 
against them; shall God pay to them what shall be 
due unto them without injustice? and they shall 
know that God is truth itself. 

The wicked women shall speak as the wicked 
men, and the wicked meu as the wicked women :-— 
The good women shall speak as the good men, and 
the good men as the good women: the good are 
innocent of the imposture of the wicked, they shall 
enjoy the grace of God, and the treasures of pura- 
dise. O ye that are true believers! enter not into 
auother’s house without permission, if ye salute them 
that dwell there, ye shall do well; peradventure ye 
will be mindful , if ye tind none of the house enter 
hot without permission, if they speak to you to re- 
turn, ye shall return, it is better than to stay at the 
door. God beholdeth all that ye do, ye shall not 
offend God to enter into houses inhabited, if ye 
have affairs there, God knoweth all your intentions. 

Speak unto the true believers, that they contain 
their sight, that they be chaste, that they do good, 
and that God knows all their actions. Speak unto 
the trne believing women, that they retain their 
sight, and that they be chaste, that they suffer no- 
thing of their beauty to be seen, but what ought to 
be seen, that they cover their hosom and their visage, 
that they permit them not to be seen but by their 
hushands, their children, the children of their hus- 
bands, their brothers, their nephews, their sisters, 
their women, the daughters, maid servants, and 
slaves by their domestics, that are not capable of 
marriage, by children that regard not the beauty 
of women, and that they move not their feet, to 
shew they are well shod. liuplore pardon of God, 
peradventure ye will be hgppy; many maidens of 
your own religion, the daughters of the righteous, 
or your slaves, if they be poor, God shall cnrich 
them with his grace, he is most liberal and onmisci- 
ent. Such as have nut means to marry, shall hve 
chastely until God hath given then: means: Such as 
have desired to marry their slaves, shall have power 
to pass a contract of marnage, if they know them to 
be wise, and shall give part of the wealth that God 
hath bestow ed on them, despise not your wives that 
are chaste, to comnut whoredom ; if ye desire good 
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in this world, if ye contemn them, God shall be to 
them propitious and merciful; we have sent to you 
these precepts, clear and intelligible, like to them 
that were taught your predecessors, to be preached 
to the righteous : God illuminateth the heaven and 
the earth, as the Jamp that is ia the lanthorn of 
chrystal, fed with oil of the blessed olive. 

Vhose that beheve not im the resurrection, have 
said, the angels are not descended from heaven, we 
have not seen God, they are becoine proud, and are 
fallen into an exceediag great error, but the wicked 
shall one day be without comfort, when they see 
the angel, they shall cry, help, help! We will set 
before thine eyes all the sins that they have com- 
mitted, the good works which they shall think to 
have done, shall be like to dust, which the wind 
carrieth away, and the blessed shall enjoy a most 
certain good, they shal] hear of nothmg but what 
concerneth them. When the heaven and the air 
shall divide themselves, and the angels shail de- 
scend, then shall the truth appear, and the merciful 
shall reign; that day shall be tedious to infidels, 
they shall bite their fingers, and say, would to Giod 
I had followed the prophet and his people! O 
nusery! Would to God I had not contracted amity 
with such an infidel, he seduced me from the right 
way, he hindered me to believe im the Alcoran 
which God sent, certainly the devil hath ten:pted 
meu. ‘Then shall the prophet say, Lord, such as 
have followed me, have obeyed what is written in 
the Alcoran, and imfidels have rejected it, we have 
appointed an cnemy among the wicked, to every 
prophet of them that were before thee, but it suffic- 
eth thee, that God guideth thee. ‘The infidels 
have demanded, if the Alcoran was sent all at 
once; Lhave so done to confirm the truth in thy 
heart, I have sent it piece by piece, they shall not 
shew thee any thing like unto it; I have instructed 
thee in the truth, clear and intelligible ; the incredu- 
lous shall be confined in the fire of hell, and be 
most miserable. Certainly we gave Moses the book 
of the law, we sent with them his brother Aaron to 
assist him, and said unto him, Go both of you, and 
preach unto infidels, we will destroy them unless 
they be converted. Such as believe in God, and 
do good works, shall enjoy the delights of paradise, 
and the wicked shall be chastised according to their 
demerits. Praise God, pray unto him evening and 
moruing, praise is due to him in heaven and earth; 
pray unto him before the sun set, and at the hour of 
noon: He maketh the dead to come out of the liv- 
ing, and the living out of the dead; he causeth the 
barren earth to revive, and grow green after its 
death ; m like manner will he canse you to arise 
again, and come out of your sepulchres; it is a sign 
of his ommipotency to have created you of earth, 
to have given you flesh and bones, and to have cre- 
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ated the woman of the rib of the man, to dwell 
with him; be hath commanded you to love mutually, 
and to exercise charity among you, these things are 
signs of his omnipotency to them that consider his 
grace. The creation of heaven and earth, the di- 
versity of tongues, the difference of your visages, 
and of your colour, the night created for repose, and 
the day for travel, the lightning that terrifieth the 
people, and which through ram causeth the earth 
agai to flourish, are signs of his ommpotency: It 
is a tohen of his ommipatency to sustain the heaven 
and the earth; ye shall come out of your sepulchres 
when he shall call you; whatsoever is in heaven and 
earth obey him; he causeth men io die, and to rise 
again; he alone is God in heaven and earth, is om- 
nipotent, and knoweth all things. [Je speaketh to 
you ina parable, drawn from yourselves, your slaves ; 
are they your companions? Do they equally par- 
take with you im the goods which God hath given 
you? How then will ye say, that God hath a com- 
panion equal to him? ‘Thus do | unfold bis mys- 
teries to persons that have not kuowledge to compre- 
hend then); certainly, the wicked have followed their 
appetites with ignorance; who shall ginde him 
whom God shall cause to err? He shall find no 
protector ; embrace the law of salvation, God hath 
established it, that men may observe it; it admitteth 
no alteration, but the greatest part of the world are 
ignorant of it: Fear God, make your prayers at the 
time appointed; be not hke to them that say, God 
hath a companion; neither like to them that are at 
present in the number of heretics, and were before 
as ye are; every sect is pleased in his opinions, 
when any evil befalleth them that call upon God, 
and are converted: Nevertheless some of them re- 
turn to their adolatry; after the reception of his 
grace, they are ungrateful, they shall a while be 
tolerated, and in -the end they shall, too late, under- 
stand their error: Have we taught them reason and 
arguments, that prove that I have a companion ?— 
The people rejoiced when we enlarged to them our 
graces ; and became desperate when evil befel them; 
see they not that I give, and take away wealth, as 
to me seemeth good. This is the token of my unity 
to such as obey my commandments. 

Give to your neighbour what appertaineth to him, 
and particularly to the poor, and true believers, if 
ye tesire to see the face of God; such as shall do it, 
shall be blessed. ‘The mouey which ye put to usury- 
increaseth in the hands of men, God shall not suffer 
it to prosper; the alms which ye give shall make 
you to see the face of his Divine Majesty, and shall 
be doubly restored to you. God hath created you, 
he enricheth you, and causeth you to die and rise 
again; can your idols do as much? Praised be 
God, he hath no compattion; disorder appeareth im 
the earth, and in the sea, because of the imiquities 
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of men: peradyenture tlicy will be converted, when 
they shall feel punishment of their crimes: Say unto 
them, go throughout the earth, and consider the end 
of your predecessors, the greatest part of them were 
idolators ; embrace ihe: true law before the day 
cometh whey none shall be heard; that day shall 
the wicked be separated from the goud, the impious 
shal] give an account of their impiety, and such as 
shall live well, shall enjey the joys of paradise, the 
grace of God shall be their recompense; God ab- 
horreth igtidels. [tis a sign of his omnipotency ; 
he sends the winds to bring you rain, and make you 
taste the iruits of his grace; the ship runneth upon 
the water through his permission, for the advantage 
of your commerce; will ye not be thankful to him 
for is benetits ? 

There be ignorant persons that dispute of the 
Deity without reason; when it is said unto thei, 
do what God hath appointed, they answer, we will 
do what we saw done by our fathers. They cou- 
sider not that the devil calleth them and their fa- 
thers to the pains of hell. Ile that obeyeth God, 
and doth good works, fasteneth hin to the strongest 
knot, aud will have a care of him at the hour of his 
end. ‘The impiety of the wicked ought not to afilict 
thee, they shall be oue day assembled in our pie- 
seice, to be chastised; 1 will shew them all that 
they have done, 1 know what is m the hearts of 
meu, E will prolong a while their punishment upon 
earth, and precipitate them in the other world, ito 
the fire of hell. Hast thou not demanded of them, 
who created heaven and earth? ‘They said, it is 
God; say unto them, therefore, praised be God; 
nevertheless, the greatest part of them are ignorant. 
Whatsoever is in heaven and earth is God’s, he 
hath no want of the world, praise is due unto him 
in all that he doth; if all the trees of the world were 
pens; and the sea ink, they could not comprehend 
the effect of his ommtpotency, he is omnipotent, and 
knoweth all things. 

From this abstract of the Alcoran it will appear, 
that im many respects the Mahometaus have been 
grossly imisreprescnted, and indeed this has been 
already taken notice of by lady Wortley Montague, 
Picart, and several others. ‘That it isa jumble of 
‘morality and heresy, cannot .be doubted, and, as 
respecting the sacred scriptures, we find truth and 
falsehood mixed together, so it is not possible it 
should be the work of one man; nay, there must 
have been many concerned in it, and those of oppo- 
site sentiments. The errors relating to the Old 
Testament are the traditions of the Arabians; for 
as they were descended from Abraham, by Ishmael 
his son, so they preserved many traditions, all which 
we find in the Alcoran; those parts which insist so 
much on the unity of God, seem to have been com- 
posed by Jews, who have always accused the Chris- 
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tians of worshipping three gods. The last part 


‘which falsifies the history of the New Testament, 


inust have been written by the Nestorians, and some 
other Christian heretics. 

The last observation to be made here is, that in 
all the accounts we have of the state of established 
religions, we find morality Injoined even in such as 
have the most ridiculous ceremoni us; the reason is 
plain, because God has implanted so much fear in 
the hearts of men, that they are ashamed of setting 
up a complete system of immortality. The worst 
sort of people we read of were the Adamites, in the 
third century of Christianity, but as Mr. Bayle says, 
they were only a handful and soon dwindled away. 

‘Thus it is, with great caution we should read ac- 
counts of the Turks by those travellers who have 
had but few, if any, opportunities of secing them. 
They are not fond of writing, consequently they 
never publish any thing concerning their rcligicus 
ceremonies. Few are ‘permitted to go into ‘their 
churches or mosques, bunt notwithstanding all their 
caution, yet they sometimes will permit persons of 
rank. ‘Lady \ Montague, wasin one of them, 
and Mr. Hanway held a conference with one of 
their priests. La Motte is very particular in describ- 
ing their mosques, and Picart had the best informa 
tion communicated to him, so that we have suffi- 
cient materials to furnish a nore full account of this 
religion than has hitherto been published, and there- 
fore we shall proceed to their ceremouies. 


Ceremonies of the Mahometans. 


Cireumcision comes first to be considercd, it be- 
ing the first ceremony of a religious nature. They 
seldom circumcise their children till they are six or 
seven years old, but this any parents may dispense 
with, tor they sometimes baptize them at four years 
old, and sometimes not tl! nine or ten. 

The day of circumcision is a day of joy for all the 
relations of the child. He Js carried ou horseback, 
with kettlecrums and tabors sounding, dressed in 
his best attire, followed by his school companions, 
who pronounce aloud some passuges of the Alcoran. 
He is taken to the mosque, where he is circumcised, 
by cutting of part of the skin from the fore parts of 
the privy members. 

When a grown person is become a convert, he is 
led out through the town on horseback, carrying jn 
his left hand a dart with the pout turned towards 
him, signifying that he will be put to death if ever 
he apostatizes from his new religion. !lowever, 
these ceremonies differ im diticrent parts; for at Al- 
giers, all the renegado Greeks are circumcised and 
Jed about the town 1n the midst of a guard of bar- 
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barians with drawn scimitars, to let them know 
they are to be put in pam if they shew the least in- 
clination to return to Christianity. Boys have a 
name given them on the day of circumcision, but 
this custom is like the other, subject to some varia- 
tions. In Persia, the father gives what name he 
pleases to his child as soon as born, holding hin in 
his arms and presenting him to God, after he puts 
salt in his mouth, and gives a name ‘with a blessing. 
When a child dies before circumcision, they break 
the fore-finger before they are buried, and this they 
jmagine makes an atonement to God for the want 
of the ceremony. Muny of the Turks differ in 
their sentiments concerning the efficacy of circum- 
cision, some looking upon it as not absolutely ne- 
cessary to salvation, while others entertain as strong 
notions of its necessity, as the Roman Catholics do 
of baptism. Others think this ceremony confers 
grace and piety, and that God will not hear the 
prayers of one that is not cireumcised ; and yet, for 
all these differences in opinion, they seldom dispute 
concerning religion, which is much to their honour. 

The Mahomietans frequently adopt children, which 
custom 1s in some respects almost universal over the 
east. When the ‘children of princes, and great lords 
are born, the moment of their birth is kept very 
secret, to avoid charms and witchcraft, and to pre- 
vent the astrologers from easting their nativity, and 
foretetling bad events. Nay, so blinded are they 
with this senseless notion, that although they know 
that the astrologers cannot tell one circumstance re- 
Tating to themselves, yet they believe they have pow- 
er over others. But the Mahometans are not the 
only people who are biassed by frivolous fears and 
ill-grounded hopes. When a child is adopted, his 
nominal father takes off his own shirt and makes the 
boy pass through it, and this they cal] Akhrat. 

Whether their children are their own or only 
adopted ones, they are -at-great pains in bringing 
them up, so as to prevent all manner of deformity ; 
for they have a notion that a pure soul will not lodge 
ja a deformed bedy. ‘This is the reason so few peo- 
ple have any deformities in their bodies in Turkey, 
and their conduct in particular, ought to Le attended 
to by all those among us, who have the care of bring- 
jing up children. 

-Polygamy, or the having a great number of wives, 
Leiug one part of the Mahometan religion, it is not 
improper to observe, that in all those countries where 
4t prevails, the people are far less numerous than 
-avhere one man has but one wife. The practice of 
“polygamy diverts the minds of the parents from do- 
ang that duty they owe to their children. It creates 
Jjealonsies aniong the women, and if the husband is 


not of a tyrannical nature, ie must be unhappy-in— 


«iis mind.’ To this may he added, that the favourite 
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women give some sorts of medicines to their rivals, 
in order to make them miscarry. 

Their marriage ceremonies are in high esteem 
amongst them, but it is not celebrated by a priest, 
nor considered as an act of religion. hey look 
upon it ima civil light, which is the ease in many 
eastern nations. ‘lhe parties go before the Cadi, or 
eivil judge, and the ian declares that he has bound 
himself to take the woman. This being done, the 
Cadi repeats an exhortation to them and their rela- 
tions, concerning the marriage state. “Che husband 
instead of receiving a marriage portion with the 
bride, gives her one, and this he js obliged to do be- 
fore the judge. ‘The wife promises to be obedient 
to her husband, and then she is carried home ina 
sedan, under a canopy, accompanied with relations, 
friends, slaves, and music. It is reckoned among 
the women, that they should be admitted at least 
once in the week to:their husband’s bed, and on 
failure of this, they may demand it on Vhursday in 
the week following, and even go to law about it 
with their husbands. If any are so bashful as to 
neglect this public way of obtaining justice, they 
endeavour to’ find out some other way of recompens- 
ing that loss.—When boys or girls are set free from 
tuition, they are taken before the judge, who asks, 
“Whether the devil has jumped upon his body.” 
To which he replies, “ More than once.” ‘The rea- 
son is, they believe that the devil jumped upon ovr 
first parents in the form of a serpent, and first cre- 
ated in them carnal desires. 
~The Mahometans are allowed to lay with their 
female slaves, and here it must be observed, that 
they may marry women of any religion, the tenets 
of which are written. All the children, whether by 
wives or slaves, equally inherit their father’s sub- 
stance, if by will or otherwise the father has made 
them free, for want of which the children of slaves, 
remain as such to the cldest son of the family. 

They never marry their relations, unless they are 
removed eight degreés, or generations. In order to 
prevent divorces as much as possible, the -husband 
is not to take the woman again. When a husband. 
accuses his wife of adultery, and does not prove it, 
he is to be bastinaded. But notwithstanding this 
strictness, yet there is a way to get over it. Thus 
when there is neither proof nor witnesses, the hus- 
band swears five tines what he alledges is trne, and 
to the last oath adds a curse, wishing he may be 
cursed by God and man if she hes. On the other 
hand, the woman is believed if she swears as often, 
and adds to the last oath a prayer, that God would 
destroy her if her husband speaks the truth. ‘This 
method -is of a horrid-nature, for it opens a large 
field for gross perjury, ‘for both cannot be nght— 
If the adultery isfully proved, the husband may put 
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her to death, which is done by sewing her up in a 
sack full of stones; but they are so cautious in their 
amours, that they are seldom detected. As for the 
atlulterer, le is condemned to ride on an ass with 


his face to the tail, having on Ins head a crown of 


the guts of bullocks, anda neckeloth of the same, 
and at Jast is bastinaded on the soles of his feet, and 
on the lains, Lf a husband suspects his wife, and 
she consents to part from him, he generally sends 
her away peaceably, and ideed it very seldom hap- 
pens that any of them are put to dcath. 

When the grand seignioy intends to marry Ihis 
daughters to some of his men, this is done from mo- 
tives of Jealousy, whieh the emperor conceives of 
their power, and is frequently a prelude to their rum. 
Thus when he ts apprehensive of the too great 
power of a bashaw, he makes him marry one of his 
sisters or tauzhters, under pretence of doing him 
more honour; but mstead of bemy greater, he be» 
comes the most abject slave to the pride and tyranny 
of a woman, who treats him hike a footman, yet he 
dares not reprove, nor seem to undervalue this token 
of his master. tle must devote himself wholly to 
her, and renounce all other wives and slaves, who 
might be the means of leading off his affections.— 
If he has already a sweet-tempered wite, aud child- 
ren by her, he is obliged to turu them ont of his 
house, and every person who might be displeasing 
to his sultana, yet unknown to hin. 

If before the wedding she sends to ask him for 
money, jewels, rich furs, or any thing else, he sends 
then: as presents with cheerfulness, or at least he 
must seem to do so. Ile ts ene obliged to 
settle upon her what dowry the mateh-makers think 
proper to appoint. This dowry being stipulated 
before a judge, he is led by two black eunochs to 
the sultana’s apartment, where he thanks her for the 
honour conferred upon him; when he enters the 
room she hastily draws a dageer , and haughtily de- 
mands who made him so bold as to approuch her. 
He answers with “the most profound respect, and 
shews her the grand seignior’s orders for the wed- 
ding. She then rises up, receives him mildly, and 
allows him to entertain her with more familiarity — 
Then an eunuch takes his slippers, and sets them at 
the door, as a token that he hus met with a favour- 
able reception. 

A\ few mmiutes after the bashaw makes a low bow 
down to the ground, and drasing back, makes a 
speech to testify how happy he thinks himself for 
the honour she intends to dohim. ‘This being over, 
he stands silent in an humble posture, with has hands 
across his breast, nl she orders him to bring her 
ene water. ie. obeys readily, and kneeling Leflore 
her, presents her with a cup, prepared for the pur- 
pose. She then raises a red veil, embroidcred with 
goid and silser flowers, which had covered her face, 
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and drinks. [Ter women immediately bring in a 
low table, on which are set a conple of roasted 
pigeons, and some candied sugar on a plate. The 
gallant desires her to eat, which she refuses, till he 
has made her some rich presents. 

This he complies with, overcomes her modesty, 
and sitting dawn to the table, she graciously receives 
from his hand the leg of a pigeon, and having eat 
some, she puts into his mouth a picee of sugar, 
rises up, and returns back to ler place. All ‘the 
company withdraw, and leave the bashaw and the 
sultana alone for the space of an how, that he may 
converse freely with her. hen lis friends come 
with instruments of music playing, and invites hun 
to the auti-chamber, where he spends the might with 
them, in drinking and diversions. ‘The suitana does 
the same inv her room with the ladies. 

Alt break of day, the prineess bemg tired, pretends 
to be sick, and goes to Jay herself down in bed, 
which is richly made, being embroidered with gold, 
and perfumed, and every way fit for the ccremony. 
One of the cunuchs gives notice to the hushand by 
asign, and introduces him without noise to the bed- 
chamber. He puts off his upper garmeut, kneels 
for some time at the foot ot the bed, and the cure- 
mony ends. 

"The mourning for the dead begins with: such cries 
and lamentations made by the women, as publish 
the death to the most distant neighbours. In 
Africa, besides these customary cries and howlings, 
they daub their faces with soot and oil, in oleh 
much blacking has been steeped, then thirty or 
forty women “with disheveled hair, and some of 
them tearing ‘and scratehing their flesh with their 
nails, or with needics, enter upon the neeessary pre- 
liminaries of a funeral. The custom of making 
loud cries and lamentations for departed friends, 
of rolling in the dust, or covering one’s self with 
ashes, 1s of great antiquity in the east, and not 
much altered among the inhabithnts of those coun- 
tries, from what it was in the mes of the patri- 
archs. A tong black cloak, with black clothes, 
are the ontwi ard tokens of the sorrow of aehild, a 
brother, a husband, or a wile, or for the death fot 
parents. 

Widows mourn longer for their husbands, and 
this is comphed with whether the sorrow be real or 
feigned, in the same manner as we frequently see 
those vim we meetin achurch, on some sofemu 
oceasion, seemingly praying and repenting to all out- 
ward appearance, “with: much contrition and marks 
of piety, lest they should be considercd as Atheists, 
Weare told by Thevenot, that those Turkish wo- 
men give over erving, W hen thire are no witnesses 
of their tears, being hired for that purpose: which 
is the same as we have already taken notice of 
among the Grecks. The mourning lasts several 
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days, and if he was a person of rank, it is renewed 
annually for several years together. 

[n order to prepare for the burial, the corpse is 
washed and shaved; frankincenseis burut about it, 
tu expel the devil, and other evil spirits, which, as 
the Mahometans and several other people believe, 
rove about and hover over the dead, as much and 
as frequently as about the living. Tne part of the 
ceremony being over, the body is put into a burial 
dress without scams, that it may, as they pretend, 
kneel with less‘dificulty, when itis to be examined 
in the grave; for they believe, that when it is lter- 
red, an angel is sent to examine it. 

The coffin is covered with a pall, preceded by 
several Imams, of whom more afterwards, who 
pray, and are followed by the relations aad friends of 
the deceased, with the women who lament and shed 
tears. At the grave, the corpse is taken out of the 
coffin and put iuto the ground, and the women stay 
there to cry. They make a difference between the 
craves of the Persian Mahometans, and those in 


"Turkey ; for in Persia, a board is put over it slant-. 


inz, so that one .cad of it touches the bottom of the 
erave, and the other leans against the top of it— 
Vhe Turks place a stone at the head of the corpse, 
for the convenience of the angels, who are to exa- 
mine the deceascd, and this civility they believe, will 
make them more indulgent. 

The yalls are different, and the coffins variously 
adored, according to the state and condition of the 
deceased, to distinguish him as a priest, a soldier, 
rich, or poor. All their burial places are near the 
reads, to put travellers in mind to offer up their 
prayers fur the dead, for which they will obtain a 
blessing. For this reason, those who build a bridge, 
or some other public structure, from motives of 
charity, are also buried in or near them. So many 
lurge stones are set up in some of their burying 
places, that towns might be built of them. After 
the funeral, the friends of the deceased come several 
davs successively to pray at the tomb, beseeclhing 
(sod to rescue him from the torments of the black 
angels? and calling the dead by his name, say unto 
him, “Year not,*buat answer them boldly.” On the 
Friday following, which is the sabbath of the Ma- 
hometuns, victuals and drink are set down at the 
grave, aud any person going past, may partake of 
them. This custom of setting down victuals at the 
graves 1s very ancient, for we meet with many in- 
stances of it in scripture. 

The Persian Mahometans have strange notions, 
namely, that the angel who presnles at the birth of 
children, mixes some earth with the matter of which 
they are formed, and introduces it into the mother’s 
wombat the mstant of conception; from whence 
they conclude, that every onc must endeavour to 


-tillhe gives up the ghost. 
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die in the same place from whence the angel took 
that earth. But they have a more rational custom 
founded on principles of humanity, which is, that 
whoever meets a funeral procession must join the 
company till the corpse is interred. The same Pei- 
sian Mahometans have reitamcd in their mournings, 
the aucient ceremony of tearing their clothes to tes- 
tify their grief; and what is much more commend- 
able, they give alms seven days together. But, for 
the satisfaction of the reader, we shal] pomt out the 
differences between the Persian and ‘furkish Maho- 
metans in their funerals, for the Mzbometans bave 
been for inany years divided into two parties. Thus. 
the Turks say there is only one prophet, whereas 
the Persians adinit of two. Ah, the son-in-law of 
Mabomet, is considered by the Persians as a great 
prophet, and the friend of God; for when the con- 
fess their faith, they say, “There is but one God, 
“ Mahomet is his prophet, and Ali is his friend.”’— 
On the other hand, the Turks say, Chere is but 
“one God, and Mahomet is his friend.” Mr. Han- 
way heard criminals in Persia repeat the first of these 


- confessions at the place of execution, and they re- 


peated no more. 

At the first signs of an approaching death, lamps 
are lighted up, ‘and set on the terrace, or flat roof 
of the house, and this puts the neighhours in mind 
to pray for the sick person. Imams, who in Persia, 
are called motlas, or priests, are sent for; they 
preach repentance to him, mentiouing such sins as 
they imagine he has been ‘guilty of. ‘To each sin 
mentioned, he answers T repent, and when he has 
lost his speech, the Alcoran is read by his bedside, 
This is soon testified to 
the sthole neighhourhood, by excessive outcries and 
lamentations. ‘Lhe relations and other friends, 
rend their clothes from the neck to the girdle, tear 
off their hair, scratch their faces, strike their breasts, 
and shew all the signs of sorrow and despair, but 
the women exceed all bounds of moderation in their 
grief, with a mixture of long complaints, and af- 
fecting speeches, addressed to the deceased. 

As soon as the person’s breath 1s departed, a mes- 
senger Is sent to inform the cadi, or judge, that such 
a person is dead. The message is delivered to the 


judge’s porter, who says to the messenger, “ May 


your heact be sound, and goes to the judge to get 
him a sealed piece af paper, by which he gets leave 
to have the body waslied. The paper costs nothing, 

but the porter who delivers it has some perquisite, 
more or less, accoring to the rank and abilities of 
those who desire it. ‘This paper is carried to the 
mandahour, or body-washer, which is an office le 
alone can enjoy, nor can any perform it but himself, 
or some others appointed by him. The design is to 
know exactly what number of persons have died, and 
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of what diseases, which office is necessary in all coun- 
tries, lest auy should be taken off in a violent mau- 
ner, aud the delinquent not brought te justice. 

“The mandahour sends mento wash the corpse of 
men, and women to wash the women; the washer 
tukes off the clothes from the corpse, and receives 
them as his perquisites, for no one can touch a dead 
body, without being defiled. In cyery town there 
are washing places, situated in the most distant parts 
of ite Ispahan, for instance, beiug divided into two 
parts, has two mandahours, and amongst their wash- 
ing places is ove very Iaige, ina back court of the 
old mos jue, twenty steps under ground. This cere- 
mony of washing in those places is only for the 
poor, for the rich are washed at home, in a bason, 
covered with a tent, lest any one should see the 
corpse. When it is washed, all the openings are 
carefully stopped up with cotton, to keep the nox- 
jous vapours within it. 

This being done, the body is put into a new linen 
cloth, on which those who can afford it cause some 
passages of the Alcoran to be written. In the reign 
of Abbas Ii. Sarontaky, the grand vizer, was mur- 
dered, and the linen wrapped round his corpse had 
the whole of the Alcoran wrote upon it with gum, 
But to return to the common buryings. 

The body being washed, is placed in a remote 
part of the liouse, and if it is to be carried to a 
distant burying ground, they put it in a wooden 
coffin filled with salt, lime, and perfumes, to pre- 
serve it. No other embalming is used in the east, 
nor do they take it out, for that practise seems to 
them unclean and barbarous. Persia being a hot, 
dry country, the bodies are soon put into their cof- 
fius, otherwise it would never be possible to do it, 
because they swell imntoderately high in eight or ten 
hours. "Their funerals iu Persia are not attended 
with mach pomp. A mulla brings the coffin from 
the next invsque, but it is only an ill-contrived, 
clumsy box, made up of three boards, with a cover 
that turns by a pez. The corpse is put into it. and 
if the deceased was poor, it is carried off without 
any farther ceremony. ‘The bearers only go with it, 
very fast, and almost runing, prononnemeg slowly 
the words, Alla, Alla, that is, God, God. But it 
is very different with the rich. 

In the funeral of a person of quality, the ensigns, 
or banners of the musque are carried before the 
corpse. "They are long pikes of different sorts: 
some have at one end a hand of brass, or copper, 
which is called the hand of Ali, others have a half 
moon, others the names of Mahomet, of his daugh- 
ters, and of his first twelve lawful successors, done 
i cyphers. ‘There are still more pules carried, at 
the tops of which are fixed some brass or iron plates, 
about three inches broad, and three or four feet 
‘long, but so thin, that tie least breeze of wind makes 
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them bend. To them are ticd long slips of taffety, 
Which hang down to the grummd. ‘These beareis are 
folluwed by five or six horses, with the arms and 
turban of the deceased. 

Behind the Aleoran is carried, divided into thirty 
parts, all wrote in long characteis, each letter being 
aninch big. each of the great musques have such 
an one, and these parts are cared by the youns 
students who are biinging up for the priesthoud— 
‘They read it aloud, and so quick, that the whole is 
read over before they come to the grave. 

-\t the funerals of women, a pall supported by 
four sticks is placed over the cottin, and these are 
their highest forms of splendour at funerals. The 
neiglibours, or servants of the deceased, carry the 
corpse, no bearers being appointed to perform that 
last duty. They do not bury any in their mosques, 
for although the bodies are cleansed and puritied, 
yet every thing they touch is considered as defiled. 
In small towns in Persia, the burying grounds are 
on the sides of the highways without the gatcs, to 
afford a moral instruction to the living; but in great 
towns situated on a dry soil, several of these repo- 
sitortes of the dead are to be seen, so that we find a 
vast difference between them and the Vurkish Ma- 
hemetans. ‘Phe graves are smaller in Persia than in 
other countries where ihe Muahometan religion is 
professed, being only alout two feet broad, six in 
length, and fourdeep. On the side next to.Mecea, 
they dig a slanting vault, which is as long ‘und as 
broad as the first grave, and into this they thrust 
the corpse without a coffin, with the face towards 
the place where Mahoniet was born, aud place two 
tiles to cover the head from the earth, when the 
grave is filled up. If the deceased was rich, or a 
warrior, his turban, bow, and quivers full of arrows, 
are all placed beside him, and the vault is plastered 
up with tiles. “Pe Saubicds, who pretend to be de- 
seendants of Muhomet, have no earth thrown upon 
them, their graves are cnly covered with a stone, Gr 
biick, or that sort of hard brown marble known in 
Persia. 

At the end of each, tomb-stones are erected, with 
a turban, if it is a man’s grave, but plain if a wo- 
man’s. ‘Jhese tomb-stones ought uot to eaceed 
four feet in height, though commonly they are net 
above two. Tlie inscriptions on them do uot declere 
the names or qualtties of the deceased, but cuusist 
of some verses out of the Alcoran. ‘ile coinmon 
people begin to visit the grave at the end of eight 
days, particularly the women, whoseldum fail; the 
burving grounds are most commonly full of them 
from morning to evening; for nv sooner do some go 
away, than others return ja their room. On some 
particular fesuivals they bring their cnildren aleng 
with them, and Jament the loss of their friends with 
cries and tears, beating their breasts, tearmg their 
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hair, scratching their faces, and repeating several 
discourses they heretofore had with the deceased.— 
Every now and then saying, “ Soul, spirit, whither 
art thon gone? Why do not you animate this body? 
And you corpse, what oceasion had you to die ?— 
Did you want gold, silver, clothes, or tender treat- 
ment!’ Sometiines they are comforted and led 
away by their friends, and sometimes they leave 
cakes, fruits, and swectmeats, as an offering to the 
angels, guardians of the graves, to engage them to 
Le favourable to the deceased. 

People of quality generally bury their relations 
near the tombs of some of their salts; for the 
Muahometans have saints as well as the Roman Ca- 
tholics. They are seldom carricd to Mecca, that 
being at too great a distance, but are interred near 
the sepulchre of those ‘who were the disciples of 
Ahi, the great prophet of the Persians, but some of 
them are at a vast distance. ; 

Whilst they prepare themselves for this long jour- 
ney, the coffin 1s put into some great mosque, where 
vaults are made for that purpose, which are walled 
up to keep the body from being seen, and they do 
not take it out till every thing is ready to carry it 
off. "The Persians believe that such corpse suffer 
no alteration; for, say they, before they putrify, they 
must give an account to the angels, who stay at the 
grave to examine them. ‘The funeral procession 
never goes through a town, for this would be a bad 
omen, as they think. “'Phe dead must go out, but 
not come in,” 

The mourning lasts forty days, but none of the 
mourners wear black clothes, for that is looked upon 
as a devil’s colour, and a hellish dress. Joud eries 
and lamentations, whether feigned or real; sitting as 
if they were almost dead, with a brown gown, or 
one of a pale colour; fasting eight days, as if they 
were to hive no longer; but during this mournful 
time, some of their fricnds come to comfort them. 
On tie month day, the men go -to the bagnio, have 
their heads and beards shaved, return their visits at 
the sepulchre, and then the mourzmg abroad ends, 
but at home the cries are renewed more than twice 
a week, particularly on the return of the day when 
the person died. "Their cries gradually decrease 1ll 
the fortieth day, when they utterly leave them, and 
the deceased is seldom more he&rd of. his, how- 
ever, is only the case with the men, for the womey 
are not so easily comforted, the state of widowhood 
i the east bemg generally for life. he motives 
for consolation alledged by the Persian Mahg uctans 
on the death of friends or relations are rational, and 
grounded on the best principles of philosophy.— 
They compare this life to a caravan, or company 
of travellers, all come at last to the caravancera or 
inn, yet some arrive soon and others late. In sup- 
ort of this notion, we have a most beautiful story 
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in one of the Persian historians, which Mr. Addison 
has inserted in the Guardian. 

A caravan ‘happening to stop one evening at a 
town in Persia, where a deputy priice had his pa- 
lace, an aged dervice, 2 sort of Muhometan monk, 
having by mistake gone into the palace instead of the 
caravancera, or inn, laid himself down to rest— - 
Ile was'soon discovered by the guards, who took 
him before the prince. he prince, with all the va- 
nity of au eastern sovercion, asked him how he could 
have the assurance to come into his palace. The 
dervice modestly replied, I thought it was a cara- 
vanccra, but if uot, be so good as tell me what it is, 
for | did not mean to offend? 

Tt is my palace, (said the princes) And whose was 
it before you got possession of it? (said the dervice) 
‘The hing’s my father. Ant whose will it be after 
your death? Cndoubtedly i: will go to the prince 
my son, «Ah sir, added the dervice, that palace, 
which so often changes its master, may well be con- 
sidered as u caravancera. 

Such are the funeral ceremonies of the Turks in 
general, and likewise of the Persian Mahometaus. 
We may discover in both many marks of hea- 
thenism and Judaism, uay, some of them seem to 
have descended trom the patriarchal ages. But that 
is not the topic we would now insist on, it is of a far 
more Important nature, namely, why so much ho- 
nour shewn to the deceased, and why so mean as 
to employ feigned mourners when no real ones can 
be found? It is not yet one hundred and sixty 
years since a sovereign prince in Europe, at the 
funeral of his father, refused to put on black, and 
the reason he assigned was, that he was not a hired 
buta real mournc!, But as for the first, the respect 
shewn to the deceased has beeu already treated of in 
the course of this work, namely, that it spires 
sentiments of humanity, because the deccased bore 
the image of God.. But the second, why hire arti- 
ficial, nominal, disinterested mourners? The an- 
swer is obvious. : 

‘There is a strong propensity in man, to appear 
superior to what he really is. Chus it frequently 
happens that men make provision for the intermeut 
of their bodies in pomp and splendour, who never 
paid any regard to their immortal souls. The in- 
genious herald may deck the hearse, aud adorn it 
with the noblest atchievements; the undertaker 
may, i the most solemn pomp, convey the body 
to the clay cold grave, a funeral oration may be 
repeated, setting forth the deceused ‘as one of the 
most exalted characters of the human race, while 
the soul itself, the grand immortal part, is standing 
before un awiul tribunal, 


Vain waste of praise, since flatt’ring or sincere, 
‘Lhe judgment day alone will make appear. 
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‘There are no books in the world tell greater truths, 
or greater lies, than tomb-stones. 

About forty-seven years ugo, a very rich man was 
buried, who had committed every crime that derene- 
rated nature was capable of, and the inscription on 
his tomb-stone makes him rather more than a saint. 
A lady of high rank, and the great grandmother of 
a noble and virtuous duke lately deceased, died, and 
was buried the same week, and on her tomb-stone 
is nothing bat her name and age, 

Let all just respect be shewn to the bodies of our 
friends and felfow-creatures, but let us never tell God 
idle tales. Let funerals be conducted with such 
decency as shall make an impression on the minds 
of the spectators, but let us never run into those ex- 
tremes, which are first absurd, and then ridiculous. 

Besides these two general divisions uf the Maho- 
metans, there are several smaller sects who are cou- 
sidered as heretics, “These are numerous, but they 
may be distinguished into two sorts; the orthodox 
and the heretical. The former are e:lled by the 
gencral name of Somnites or Traditionalists, because 
they acknowledge the authority of the Sonua, or 
collection of moral traditions of the sayings and ac- 
tions of their prophet. 

The Sonnites are subdivided into four chief sects, 
viz. 1. Lhe Hanifites, 2. The Malchites. 3. The 
Shaffeites. 4. Vhe Elanbalites. 

The heretical sects are those which hold hetero- 
dox opinions in fundamentals, or matters of faith. 
‘Lhe first controversies relating to fundamentals be- 
gan when most of the companions of Mahomet 
were dead: for the continual employment of war, 
during the tfancy of this religion, allowed the Arabs 
little or no leisure to enter into nice inquiries, and 
subtle distinctions. But no sooner was the ardour 
of conquest # little abated, than they began to ex- 
amine the Aleoran a little more nearly: whereupon 
differences in opinion became unavoidable, and at 
length so greatly multiplied, that the number of 
their scets, according to the common opinion, was 
seventy-three, 

‘These several sects were compounded and dis- 
compounded of the opinions of the four chief sects, 
viz. 1. The Motazalcs. 2. The Safatians. 3. The 
Kharejites. 4. The Schiites. 

The Motazales were subdivided into several infe- 
rior sects, amounting, as some reckon, to twenty, 
which mutually charged each other with infidclity : 
the most remarkable of these were, 

@ 1. The Hodeilians. 2. The Jabaians. $. The 
Hashemians. 4, The Nodhamians. 5. ‘The Iay- 
etians. 6. ‘The Jahedians. 7, ‘The Mozdarians. 
8. The Basharians. 9. The Thamamians. 10. Che 
Cadarians. 

‘The chief sects of the Safatians were, 1. The 
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Ascharians. 2. The Moshabbehites. 3. The Kera- 
mins. 4. Phe Jabarians. 5. The Morgians. 

The most remarkable among the sects of the 
Kharejites were, 1. "The Waidians. 2. Phe Schintes. 

The principal seets of the Schiites were five in 
aumber; the mast remarkable were, 1. Vhe Gho- 
laites. 2. The Nosairians. 

‘These are principal sects into which the profes- 
sors of Mahometanism were very soon subdivided. 
lnmumerable other sects have siuce sprung up 
amonest them, which it would be tedious to cnu- 
erate. : 

As success in any project seldom fails to draw ia 
imitators, Mahomet having raised himself to sucl 
a degree of power and reputation by acting the pro- 
phet, induced others to imagine they might arrive at 
the same height by the same means. [Tis most Ccon- 
siderable competitors in the prophetic office were 
Moseilama, and Al Aswad. Moseilama pretended 
to be joined in commission with Mahomet, and pub- 
lished revelations in inutation of the Aleoran. Dur- 
ing the few months which Mahomet lived after the 
setting up of this new imposture, Moseilama grow 
very formidable: but Abu Beker, Mahomet’s suc- 
cessor, sent anarmy against him; andthe false pro- 
phet was slain in battle, and his followers dispersed. 
Al Aswad sct up for himpelf the very year before 
Mahomet died; but a party sent by Mahomet, broke 
into his house by night, and cut off his head. The 
Mahornetans call these two false prophets the two 
liars. Arabian history furnishes us with a great 
number of other such impostors, who have arisen 
at different times since the establishment of Maho- 
metanisin, ‘ 

The extent of the Mahometan religion is very 
great, as will appear from the nations ayd princes 
professing it. ‘There are, ; 

In Europe. The Turks. The Cham of the Crim 
Tartars. 

In Asia. The Turks. The Arabians. The Per- 
sians. ‘The Great Mogul. Vhe kings of Visaponr, 
Golconda, and Malabar. The Great Cham of ‘Tar- 
tary. The -kingdoms of Sumatra, Java, and the 
Maldives. 

In Africa. The Turks. The people of Tunis. 
Tripoli, Xe. On the coasts of Barbary, the kings 
of Fez and Morocco. 

Here we are to take notice, that, excepting the 
graud seignior, the king of Persia, the Arabian 
princes, and the Cham of Vartary, all the rest have 
Pagar idolators for their subjects in general; Maho- 
metanism Ling professed only by the princes and 
greatmen. Jt has heen said, hut we will not vouch 
for the calculation, that if we divide the known re- 
gions of the world into thirty equal parts, the Chris- 
tians will be found to be in possession of five, the 
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Mahometans of six, and the idolators of nineteen. 
So that the Mahometan religion is of somewhat 
greater extent than the Christian. 

This however, is no proof of its authenticity, 
seeing Paganism, even of the grossest sort, prevails 
over many more nations in the universe than Chnis- 
tianity and Mahometanism put together. If the 
truth of any religion was to be judged by the num- 
ber of its professors, then the following things would 
be established. 

First, God did injury when he destroyed the old 
world; for they were all of one opinion except 
Noah and his family. 

Secondly, God destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, 
there being but three persons saved; and all those 
destroyed were of one opinion, and guilty of one 
ubominable practice. 

Thirdly, the Jews were a handful of people com- 
pared with the rest of the world, and yet they were 
the chosen people of God 

Lastly, when the apostles preached the gospel, 
all the world, except the Jews, where heathens. 

In all these relicious sects, the Mahometans use 
the same religious ceremonies, but they observe dif- 
ferent festivals, as will appear afterwards. At pre- 
sent we shall only take notice of their priests, whom 
they call lImams. The Imam is the head of their 
congregations in their mosques. ‘The word signifies 
leader, or governor, and is applied likewise, by way 
of eminence to him, who has the supreme authority 
both in respeet to spirituals and temporals. There 
are subordinate Imams in each town, who represent 
the chief [niam, but only with respeet to religion. 
Whee the mam of the Mussulman religion is men- 
tioned without distinction, it is always restrained to 
the rightfu] and lawful successor of Mahomet, the 
fountain both of secular atid sacred jurisdietion.— 
The caliphs took the title, and performed the fune- 
tions of the Imam, and were so zealous of this cha- 
racter, that sultan Almamon, coming one day into 
a mosque, took it ill, because a privaie person read 
the public prayers, looking upon it as an encroach- 
ment upon his authority. 

‘Lhe Mahometans are not perfectly agreed con- 
cerning the dignity, and some of the circumstances 
of this office. Some hold the Imamate to he settled 
by divine right, like the Aaronical priesthood, in one 
family; Others think it is mot so unalterably tied to 
gencalogy and descent, as to hinder its passmg from 
one family to another; aud they say, that an Jam 
imay be deposed for vicious conduct, and his office 
conferred on another. The Schiites, or diseiples 
of Ali, maintain, that this privilege belongs to the 
family of Ali, exclusive of all others, Ali being sole 
heir to Mahomete Hence they own no person for 
the bead of religion, who cannot prove his descent 
ina right line from this first Imam. There are 
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Tinams belonging to particular mosques, who are in 
the nature of our parisli-priests. ‘They officiate ia 
the public liturgy, in which they pray for their 
prince, and make a sort of harangue to the people. 
One of the functions of the caliphs was, to execute 
the office of laiam, every Friday in the ehief mosque, 
where he resided; and, when he could not officiate 
himself, he delegated some person of distinction. 

The supreme head of the ‘Turkish elergy is the 
Mufti, who resides constantly wherever the grand 
seignior keeps his court. Tle is in Turkey what the 
pope is among Roman Catholics, with some parti- 
cular differences. ‘Thus the pope will not acknow- 
leage himself subject to any power whatever, where- 
as the Mufti, under the grand seiguior, considers 
himself no more than the second person in the em- 
pire. Again, when they are consulted concerning 
cases of conscience, the Mufti gives lis opinion in 
a very modest manner, accompanied with this re- 
strietion, “God knows what is best,” a sure proof 
that he does not esteem himself, nor is he esteemed 
by others as infallible. On the other hand, every 
one knows that the pope pretends to infallibility, and. 
Roman Catholies believe he is so. 

The Mufti has great authority in the grand coun- 
cil of the empire, or, as it is called, the divan, and 
great regard js paid to what he says. ‘The Persian 
Mahometans had likewise their high-priest in former 
times, whom they called Sedre, an Arabie word, 
whieh signifies the inward paft of the body, but 
was used by them as a term of high dignity, and he 
was the supreme judge in all eeclesiastical affairs in 
Persia, andeven of such civil causes as had any con- 
nection with religious ones; but that office has been 
abolished some time on account of the wars that 
have long raged in Persia. 

The mosgues in Persia and ‘Turkey, are very 
like our parish ehurehes, and the Imams are in the 
manner of our priests or clergy, but as has been 
already observed, there are different orders of them. 
They say their prayers aloud at the appointed times ? 
and every Friday they read some verses of the Al- 
eoran; sometimes they preach, which consists origi- 
nally of exhortations to obey every thing in the Al- 
eoran, but now they divide their subject in the 
same manner as the clergy do with us. But preach- 
ing in Turkey is not confined to the clergy or 


Imams, for on some grand festival, the Hodgians, ~ 


who are doctors and lawyers, likewise preach; as 
the Mahometans do not distinguish so inuch as we 
do between the elinreh aud state. 

With respect to their monks, they are extremely 
numerous, some of them living in convents, and 
others in lonesome solitudes to be still more retired 
from the world, abstaining from all sensual plea- 
sures, profound enemies to faction, and seemingly 
dead to. many of the pleasures of this life. ‘They 
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are generally called dervices, which word in the 
Persian language literally signifies a very poor man. 
They are allowed to marry, «and may leave their or- 
ders whenever they please, which is more than is 
granted to the Christian monks. 

"Phe Mahone ans assign a reason for this part of 
their conduct, in gianting such. an indulgence to 
the monks, which does them the highest honour, 
namely, that men are too mconstaut to remain Jong 
in the same dispositions. Tad the Romish clerzy 
attended to this, they would not have been charged 
with su many crimes as have been syputed to them. 
Men were formed for society, and it is incousisteut 
with nature that the other sex should be separated 
from them. 

‘The chief dervices are called Mavelovites, who 
profess patieuce, humility, moderation, and cha- 
nity. There are several degrees of them, and the 
lower observe an exact silence before the superiors, 
with eyes cast down, the head leaning on the breast, 
and bending their bodies forward. ‘Vhey wear the 
coarsest shirts, and the most austere have none, but 
put next to their skin a brown waistcoat-of woollen 
cloth, which reaches below the calf of their legs.— 
This stuff is made at Cagna, in Natolia, the place 
where the chief of the order resides.. They some- 
tumes button this vestment, but more frequently 
walk with it open-to the waist, where they tie it 
about them with a leather girdle; and to shew their 
fidelity to God, and appear more holy than others, 
they mark their’ breast with a hot i Iron, and practise 
many other austerities, too uumerous ta be des- 
cribed. 

There is no doubt but they believe that such aus- 
terities are more likely to gam the favour of heaven, 
than the most fervent prayers of other Mahometans, 
who are regular in their lives, and modest in their 
dress, without singularity. But to go on with the 
deception of these Turkish monks, who swarm in 
vast numbers, particularly in Asia, and who are less 
or more esteemed according to the notion the people 
form of their sanctity. 

Their shoulders are usually ‘covered with cloth, 
their heads with a whitish eap of camel’s hair, in 
the form of a sugar-loaf, but has some resemblance 
to aturban, from the line wrapped round it, and 
they go bare- legged. Although dervice is the general 
hame given them, yet we find they are divided into 
many dre cach of which has some name to dis- 
uneuish it by. 

‘The first of these are called Santons, and’ are a 
most wretched body of men. They go bareheaded, 
and with naked legs, half covered with the skin of 
a bear, or of some ; other wild beast, without shirts, 
having only leather girdles round their waists, from 
which hangs a bag. Some of them have about their 


bodics a piece of copper, in the form of a serpent, . 
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bestowed upon them by their doctors as a mark of 
their learning. In sentiments they are a sort of 
libertines or epicureans, and are dangerous to all 
societies, whether religious or civil ; for ‘they pretend 
that all actions are indifferent, which opens a wide 
entrance to the greatest disorders. ‘Vhey carry in 
their hands a kind of club, as our mountebanks do 
their rods, and indeed they are uo better than quacks. 
and cheats, for they sell relics to bigots, such as the 
hair of Mahomet, and frequently pieces of earth, 
said to be brought from Mecca. 

Another order of these dervices are called Edhe- 
mites, but these are only to be found im Persia, 
chiedy m the province of Chorazau. They Jead a 
hard mortified life, and fancy themselves illuminated, 
their minds being heated by their austerities. Such 
fanatical notions may be found in other climates, as 
well as in hot countries. However, this much is 
certain, that in all countries we find men who are 
willing to be esteemed more religious than others. 

They never begin public prayers among the Ma- 
hometans, without first purifying themselves, nor do * 
they enter a mosque without pulling off their shoes, 
a practice of great antiquity, and undoubtedly found- 
ed on the words of the Divine appearance to Moses, 
“ Put off thy shoes, for the place whereon thou 
standest: is holy ground.” Although they abhor 
image worship, yet, as soon as they go into their 
mosques, they bow reveiently to the place where the 
Alcoran hes, then lifting up their cyes to heaven, 
stopping their ears with their thumbs, and behaving 
with modesty and humility. Their prayers are di- 
rected to God alone, as beimg the only lovely, the 
only worthy to be adored; the only master and en- 
chanter of the hearts and thoughts, and the only one 
who can forgive and shew them mercy. ‘They re- 
proach themselves with not having paid him all the 
veneration due. to his eternal majesty. 

The prayer, of which this makes a great part, 
may be seen in the beginning of our extract from 
the Aleoran, and it contains no idle repetitions or 
dark sentences, as too many others do. It is remark- 
able, that all the aecounts we have of ancient nations, 
and in all that experience has taught us of the mo- 
derns, we find that every religion had, and still has, 
its festivals. *]t was therefore necessary that Maho- 
met should improve on this plan; for, besides one 
day in seven, he instituted several s6lemn festivals. 
‘Tins was done, not only from motives of policy to 
keep his people together, but alsu from a principle 
of religion, that God should be worshipned in a 
more solemu manner at one time than at another. 

The first of their festivals is called Bairam, cele- 
brated in the tenth month, called Siewsl, and has 
some affinity with our new year; for at that time 
the Mahometans wish all manner of good to each 
other, ‘The Bairam is published at the first sight of 
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the moon of this month, or if the weather is cloudy, 
so that i¢ cannot be seen, they hold it on the next 
day; for in that case they suppose the moon is 
changed. The diversions then are nuincrous ; huts 
are set up in tht streets, so contrived, that those 
who sit im them may swing in the air, being posted 
faster or slower, and these seats are adorned with 
festoons. "Chey have also wheels, on which people 
are alternately at the top, middle, and bottom; a 
common embiem of fortune, tle changes of which, 
though so often described in prose and verse, stll 
overtake us when least expected. 

‘Tlie next feast or fast is the Rhamadan, which 
contmues for two months. As the Roman Catholies 
have their carnival and Lent together, so this so- 
lemn season, among the Turks ineludes both. [tis 
a mixture of devotion and debauchery, for it begins 
with a carvinal in the following manuer, according 
to Thevenot, who was an eye witness of it. 

The twelfth of June, (says he) was the Turks car- 
nival, or beginning of their fast, and it is called the 
night of power, because the Mahometans believe 
that in that night.the Alcoran came down from 
heaven., After sun-set, all the lamps in the streets 
are lighted, but. chiefly in that called Dezar, a 
straight, long, and broad street, through which the 
procession marches, and ropes are lung every ten 
steps, to which: are tied iron’ hoops and baskets hold- 
ing each thirty at the least. All these being in a 
direct Jine, furnish a fime prospect, and give an 
amazing light. Besides these, all the towers of the 
mosques are illuminated, and an almost innumerable 
company of people crowd the streets, accompanied 


by some of those monks, or dervices, called San- 


.tons. 

Being inforaicd that the moon had been seen, 
and that this is the night. appointed for the solem- 
nity, about two m the morning the Sautons begin the 
march, with clubs in their hands, and each of them 
holding a taper, accompanied by other men earryme 


lights. ‘Lhe Santon-dervices sing and howl ‘like 
madmen, ext come several men on camels, with 


all sorts of martial music, and these are followed by 
others in masquerade dresses, on foot, carrying long 
poles, at the end of which are large iron hoops, 
filled with squibs and fire-works, thrown amongst 
the mob, ext to these ride the upper servants of 
the beys, with their hand guns. ‘The precession is 
tlosed by some more of those monks called Santons, 
who dance, sing, howl, and make a most'horrible 
noise, not much unlike that made by wild beasts.— 
'The whole is composed of a parcel of scoundrels 
met together, but still it 1s comical and diverting.— 
"This is the carnival of the Turks, which, although 
included as part of the Ramadan, yet is really a 
festival by itself. 

After it follows the fast, which lasts one month 
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longer, and, during: that time, no man must, from 
sun-rising to sum-setting, put any thing into his 
mouth; but then tiey are permitted to eat and 
drink during the whole of the mght, and they mav 
eat and drink any thing except wine. All persons 
are obliged to be present at them, etherwise he 
would not only be considered as an unbeliever, but 
also be in danger of losing his life. 

The last festival is the Dalhaggaia, and in former 
times, the people were not permitted to go out to 
war during it; they were not even to punish a mur- 
dever, or any other criminal; but better scnse has 
now got the place of enthusiasm, and such silly no- 
tions are disregarded. This feast is spent much 
in the same niammer as the Rhamadan; aud when 
we reflect on the Ume thns misemployed, it will 
appear that the Turks do not devote above one half 
of their time to labour. But then there are several 
circumstances, which contribute to render them in- 
doleut. And these are, the little regard paid to 
commerce, the foundation of wealth, a divided off- 
spring, among whom they hardly know how to 
leave their fortune: and the msecurity ef property, 
the government being at all times able to Ceprive 
them of it. 

The Persian Mahometans have their feasts pecu- 
liar to themselves, namely, the first day after their 
Lent, the sacrifice of Isaac, and the martyrdom of 
their great prophet Ali. ‘To these three festivals, 
they lave added another, but itis rather of a civil 
than a religious nature; for it is a feast of compli- 
ments at the beginning of the new year, like Christ- 
mas with us, and lasts only three days. It is called 
the royal or imperial new year, to distmguish it from 
the real new year, which the Persjans begin on the 
day of Mahomet’s fight from Mecca. 

‘As for their Lent-it contains nothing at all remark- 
able, any further than that the people « observe a vast 
number of ridiculous .ceremouies, much more so 
than those observed by the Turks; some of them 
whip themselves, others go barefooted over sharp 
stones, and some others crawl upon their hands and 
feet. "They eat but one meal in twenty-four hours, 
and drink nothing but water. 

The festival, or rather solemn mourning, in me- 
mory of the martyrdom of the children of Ali, is 
very solemn indeed. Aly, or Ali, marned Fatima, 
the daughter of Mahomet, hy whom he had several 
children, two of whom were kiiled in battle, fight- 
ing for the dignity of the caliph, which in that axe, 
was the same as mufti is at present. The anniver- 
sary of those heroes, prophets, or by whatever name 
they may he called, is celebrated with much sclem- 
nity. Seme of the people daub theniselyes all over 
with blood, in memory of their tragical end: others 
black their faces, and rofl out their tongnes, with 
convulsive motions of the body, rolling “theireyes, 
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because the Persian legend says those two brothers 
suffered so much by drought, that they became 
black, and their tougues came out of their mouths. 
it is probable, they received these ceremonies from 
the Phoenicians aud Syrians lamenting the death of 
Adonis, which was afterwards practised by the 
Grecians, who were colonies settled by the Pheeni- 
ciaus, aud received their laws and religion from 
them. Some bury themselves im a rock, aud remain 
a whole day in that posture, having their heads co- 
vered with an earthen pot. Others are no less ridi- 
culous, having drums beating and colours flying, 
in memory of the battle in which the heroes were 
slain; hearses are carried about, with the images of 
the deceased, and the people jump, dance, and sing 
around then. 
but there are many more to be met with in the 
world. 

Another devout ceremony on this occasion, is to 
preach a sermon in memory and honour of the two 
brothers. An enthusiastic preacher mounts the ros- 
trum, and delivers an allegorical discourse, with all 
the antic ridiculous arts of a mountebank. He ge- 
nerally harangues two hours, and omits nothing in 
fils power to draw tears from the audience. ‘The 
women play their parts, beating their breasts, cry- 
ing and lamenting, to excite others to imitate their 
sorrow. And this is all the benefit reaped from out- 
ward, marks of humble grief, which seldom works 
sincere antl lasting conversions. Such passionate, 
religious, tender affections, seldom last longer than 
the sermon; and then give place to passious, desires, 
and follies of another nature, and pointing to very 
different objects. 

‘The next feast is that of the sacrifice, which 
Abraham intended to have made of his son. And 
here it is necessary to remafk, that neither the 
Turkish or Persian Mahometans, nor indeed any 
of the followers of the false prophets will allow that 
Jsaac was the eldest son of Abraham; but that he 
was born long after Ishmael, whose mother Hagar, 
say they, was the lawful wife of the ancient patri- 
arch, Sarah being no more than a concubine. But 
notwithstanding all that, they treat Isaac with great 
honour and respect, he being one of the sons of 
good old Abraham. In memory of the sacrifice of 
Ishmael, (not Isaac, say they) wherever the Maho- 
metan religion is professed, a vast number of peo- 
ple meet in the most public parts of the cities; 1f in 
Constantinople, the grand seignior puts himsclf at 
the head of the multitude, attended by all his great 
officers of state, and surrounded by his janizarics, 
or guards. Many eunuchs, richly dressed, walk 
behind him. ‘The whole road, from the seraglio 
to the mosque of Mahomet, whither he mtended to 
go, is lined with an incredible number of people; 
and the foreign ambassadors are suffered to accom- 
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pany him as far as the door of the mosque, but not 
further, unless the sultan grants them his royal per- 
mission. ‘They returu back im the same manner, 
and this is repeated once every year, in memory of 
Abrahain’s carrying Ishmael to Mount Moriah, for 
they will not allow that it was Isaac. They treat 
Isaac, however, with gveat respect, as indeed they 
do all the Old ‘Testament saints, for they only con- 
sider the Mosaic and Christian dispensations as abo- 
lished in consequence of the wickedness of the peo- 
ple to whom they were given. 

There have been several accusations brought 
against the speculative doctrines of Mahomet, the 
principal of which we shall now take notice of, 
and enquire whether they are true or false; and 
would have it considered, that nothing ought to be 
imputed to him, besides what is found m the Alcoran. 

And first, it has been asserted, and 1s confidently 
believed by many, that he has demed souls to wo- 
inet, and that they shall not have a place in his 
paradise. Let us consider this accusation with in- 
partiality ; were we to judge of Mahomet’s belief of 
the future state of women, from the regard he had 
for them in his life, we would not only belteve that 
he allotted them a paradise, but that he eveu assign- 
ed them the most beautiful places in it. It is true, 
there is a passage in the Alcoran which seems to 
countenance the acetisation where it is said, “ Wo- 
men shall not be with them in paradise ;” but it does 
not say, women shall not be in paradise at all— 
Most probably the meaning of the words are, that 
as women had separate apartments among the Ara- 
bians, so they will have the same in heaven. This 
is altogether consistent with the rest of his notions, 
for his ideas of a heavenly state were all formed 
upon corporeal things here below. ‘This answer 
would be sufticient, did it rest only on conjecture ; 
but what can be said against positive evidence; Ma- 
homet expressly says in his Alcoran, chap. xi.— 
“ Whoever shall believe and do good works, whether 
man or woman, shall enter into paradise.” He says 
in several parts of the Aleoran, that men shall have 
most beautiful women, but he never insinuates that 
these women were to be created for the purpose ; 
for as he allowed a general resurrection of the hu- 
man race, so he grants they shall all have most 
glorious bodies, except unbelievers. As for the silly 
opinion that women do not go to mosques, nothing 
can be more ridicnlous; for there is a place allotted 
for them in all their places of worslip, but where 
they cannot be seen by men, to preserve the purity 
of their hearts, and the sanctity of the place, and 
because many of our travellers never saw them, so- 
they concluded that they are not admitted. 

It has been asserted, that Mahomet ordered all his 
followers to visit his tomb at Mecca, once in their 
life-time, otherwise they would not be admitted into 
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paradise. This assertion 1s deiied by all the best 
travellers whoever yet visited the east, for throughout 
all the Turkish diminions, there are not more pil- 
grims go to visit the tomb of Mahomet, than do to 
visit the church of Loretto in Italy. “Phey cannot 
travel there exeept in caravans; and as the distance 
is sometimes near a thousand miles, so few, except 
those of a high rank, can go. Nay, it is often dan- 
gerous to travel, even im caravans, where there are 
not above two thousand men; for the wild Arabs, 
although Mahometans themselves, often lead them 
astray, tll they get them into the desert, and then 
they vob and plunder them. 

‘The truth is, there are three sorts of people visit 
Mecea, first, devotees, who go thither from motives 
of religion, and these are generally such as have no- 
thing else to do. Secondly, merchants who go there 
to sell, or exchange their goods, anu althongh there 
is no doubt but these merchants worship at the tomb 
of the prophet, yet they have other objects in view, 
namely, riches, as the reward of their industry.— 
Lastly, gentlemen, from many perts of the world, 
particularly from Europe, who travel into Arabia, 
not ouly to see this celebrated tomb, but likewise to 
Mount Sinai, with many other cunosities. 

"Lhe last thing we shall take notice of as imputed 
to Mahomet, is the doctrine of divine predestination 
i the most absolute sense of the word. ‘That the 
‘Turks are predestinarians cannot be denied, nay, it 
is acknowledged that they are the most obstinate 
fatalists in the world, and by trying a few legenda- 
rian tricks, they pretend to know what will happen 
to them. How far any Christian divines have car- 
ried the doctrme of absolute predestination, is not 
our business at present to inquire into, it will natu- 
rally come in auother part of this work. If some 
who bave had the benefit of a liberal education, and 
the use of the saered seripture, have raised this doc- 
trine more high than what was warrantable, then we 
need not be surprised that men who never heard the 
sound of the gospel should do so. Hobbs, an 
Englishman, carried it as high as the Mahometans 
do at present, if not higher; for he makes God the 
author of sin, by msisting that all men’s actions, even 
the worst, are absolutely necessary, because the de- 
cree appomting them was absolute. Upon the 
whole, fatality is not anew doctrine, for it was em- 
braced by the Greeks and Romans, and perhaps by 
the Arabians, among whom Mahomet was born. 

We shall conclude our deseription of Mahometan 
festivals, vith an account of some superstitions 
practised by the common people. The Indian Ma- 
hometans have a feast called Choubret, by Tieve- 
not, which begins with fear and sorrow, and ends 
with hope and joy. On this day they commemo- 
rate the examination of the souls departed, by the 
geod angels, who write down all the good actions 
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they have done in this hie; while the bad angels 
write all the bad ones. ‘This they believe is perused 
by God, and for that reason are afraid, and say a 
few prayers, examine themselves, and give alws,-— 
But flattering themselves that their accouits wil! be, 
cleared and Grote down ia the book of life, they 
end the solemmty with illuminations and bonfires, 
treatiug and making presents to one another, 

Besides the pilgrimage , to Mecca, before-men- 
tioned at large, the Mahometans have severai others 
to the tombs of their saints, and those saints have 
each of them a proper legend. Now all these pil- 
grins are held im veneration, more or less, as tue 
people stand affected in regard to such devotions. 
But nothing comes up to the respect paid to the pil- 
srims of Mecca: They are absolved iremn all sorts 
of crimes committed before; they even lave leave 
to commit new ones: For says our author, “They 
cannot be put to death according to law, they are 
looked npon as incorruptible, irreproachable, and 
perfect saints in this world.” Such fanatical opi- 
pions are not confined to Mahometans, we have 
seen examples of them in the last age, amongst pre- 
tended Christians; and they are means of leading 
the people, and keeping them in those dispositions. 
Some of these pilgrims, as we are told, wilfully put 
out their eyes, lest they should be profaned by 
worldly objects, after the glorions sight of the holy 
places at Mecca. Even the children born in that 
devout voyage are reputed saints; and it 1s looked 
upon as so meritorious to contribute to stock the 
world with such elect, that the women are generally 
willing, and charitably offer themselves to the pil- 
grims ‘to be their help-mates in that good deed. 

We shall give our readers some notion of Maho- 
metan saints, and of the honour paid to them by the 
example of Ali, the first martyr for the Persian faith. 
They paint him with a two pointed scimitar, and 
the face covered with a green veil, whereas other 
saints have ‘a white one: Our author does not give 
any reason for this difference, he only says, “the 
white veil is to shew that the glorious and wonder- 
ful features of a sait’s face, are not to be conceived 
or painted, ‘This veil has some affinity to the rays 
of glory about the heads of our saints, and sull” 
more: to the nimbus, or cloud, which covered the 
heads of the ancient heathen gods. A chief article 
of the Persian belief is, that Aliis the vicar of God. 
Some of their doctors have even raised him above 
the condition of human nature, and by their indis- 
creet devotion, given a sanction to this common 
sayz; I do not believe that Ali is God, but i do 
net think he is far from bemg God. We shall 
make no odious comparisons; snch mad expressions 
are deservedly censured by all judicious and tmily 
devout persons, who have aright idea of the Su- 
preme Being. Besides Ali, there are many other 
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satats eolfemporary with, or who Iived after him; 
some of these are hcld in vencration with all Maho- 
metans, others only with the Turks or Persiaus, or 
Indiens, or Arabians. Miraeles are said to have 
been wrouglit by them, and the legends, composed 
of their lives for the edification of Mahometans, 
who visit their tombs, and perform their devotions 
there, yet says Chardin without auy direct invoca- 
tion; however he owns at last, that they venerate 
and call upon the saints, because it is the will of 
God it should be done. 

The disciples and foliowers of Ali esteem the pil- 
grimage to the tomb of Fathme, or Fatime, as little 
inferior to that of Meeca. She was the daughter 
of Mouza-Calem, the seventh schismatical successor 
of Mahomet, in the opinion of the Turks. Withont- 
entering into an acconut of her pretended miracles, 
or of the devotion shewed in this pilgrimage, we 
shall only take notiec, that one fof the preliminaries 
of this ceremony, is to kiss thrice the threshold and 
silver grate of the monument. A imolla attends 
there day and night, and dircets the pilgrims to re- 
peat w ord for word soine prayers, in which she is 
called the lady and mistress of the soul and heart 
of the faithful, the guide of truth, a spotless virgin, 
&ec. The tomb i is enlightened with a great number 
of silver lamps, the devout Mahometans make their 
offerings in silver or other things, which are depo- 
sited in a trunk, and taken out from thenee every 
Friday, to be cisteitnieed amongst the mollas; and 
the whole ends in a gratification to the priest, who 

introduecd the pilgrim ; and for the further sum of 
half a pistole, obtains an authentic attestation of his 
having performed that devotion, Ke. 

The whole Alcoran is read at the tombs of the 
saints, antl of the dignified Mahometans, and mollas 
are hired to comply with this duty day and night.— 
Something like it is done im other countries, but 
comparisons are odious, and often carried too far. 
We shall set before our readers other practices which 
Clitstians of all denominations will censure as su- 
perstitious. Besides the exact account kept of the 
number of letters in the Alcoran, no one is allowed 
to touch it, without being purified; and for this 
reason, says Chardin, when persons of a differcut 
rehgion are to be sworn before judges, it is not done 
upon that book, in which the Persians find seventy 
thousand miracles; that is, as many as they reckon 
words in it. 

They have also a great notion of astrology, charms, 
amulets, talismans, Xc. making use to that purpose 
of the verses of the Alcoran, and of the Fladiths. 
This will not seem strange to those who know that 
the Mahometan doctors believe the Alcoran to be 
a treasure of mysieries hidden from men; and that 
it contains innuinerable secrets which are te be fonnd 
out only by the different combinations of the words 
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and letters of that precious book. Yet some more 
scrupulous, niaintain those mysteries and secrets are 
uot to be pried into; that the subtilities of the eom- 
mentators are criminal; and that, at the coming of 
the last Imam, (by this expression they mean the 
last day) all thety works wall be coudemmed to be 
burnt, or thrown nto ‘ee water, to shew those au- 
thors did not anderstand this book. Several ancient 
and modern pomments on the bible deserve the same 
fate. 

Their superstition about eclipses is not so com- 
mon as heretofore, yet that phenomenon still aftects 
the common people, chiefly when accompanied, ar 
followed by j-articular events. ‘This is grounded on 
the opinion of the Persian doctors, w ho, as Chardin 
informs us, hold that the privation of that light is a 
punishment inflicted by almighty God, who gives 
that commission to the angel Gabriel. However, 
that superstition is very much spread in the east: 
They believe likewise that what we call the shootings 
of stars, are so many darts thrown by angels against 
the devils who are at that time endeavouring to 
get back into heaven from which they have been 
expelled. Itis hkewise asserted that the Turks, 
Persians, and Mahometans of the Indies, use bles- 
sings and other prayers, and supcrstitious ceremonies 
to protect their houses from the assaults of evil spi- 
rits. ‘Vhe author of the military state of the Otto- 
man empire said he had seen talismen and supersti- 
tious billets used in order to preserve the grand 
vizier’ s tent. 

They are also, as already hintec, superstitiously 
charitable to beasts. Ricaut says, “That they buy 
birds slut up in cages, In order to set them at hberty, 
that they buy bread to feed dogs who have no mas- 
ters, and think ita less crime to refuse giving alins 
to a starving Christian, than toa dog “wandering 
about the streets.” A cruel and inhuman tenet, vet 
the too common effect of party spirit! We are also 

assured, that they have a Kind of religious veneration 
for camels, and look upon it as a crime to overbur- 
denthem. ‘Whey are thns respected says the same 
atithor, because they are very common in the holy 
places of Arabia, and carry the Alcoran at the pil- 
grimage of Mecca. | have even taken notice, says 
he, that those who take care of that beast, use the 
froth, which comes‘ out of his mouth after drinking, 
and devoutly rob their beards with it, saying at the 
same time, Hadgi-baba, O father pilgrim” The 
usefulness of the cowshas made the Intians wor- 
ship them ; the same reason has influenced Mahomet 
to propose ‘the canfel as an emblem of God’s wisdom, 
and Solomon in his Proverbs, sends us to the ant to 
learn wisdom. 

Having said thus much concerning the religion of - 
Mahomet, having treated of it both ina speculative 
and particular manner, we cannot close this article 
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without attending to some things whieh we hope 
will be of service to the reader. We have seen 
some of the heathen practices, we shall see more 
of them presently; we have attended to Christianity 
in its uncorrupted state, to Judaism both ancient 
and modern. We have seen the rise-and progress 
of popery, and we have beheld with concern, the 
present furlorn state of the Greek church. Indeed 
such a. variety of subjects have presented themselves 
to our view, that we are lost in astomshment to be- 
hold. the corruption of human nature. But painful 
as the task is, we must endeavour to go through 
with it. 

The Mahoinetans are neither heathens, Jews, nor 
Christians. They are not heathens because they do 
not worship images; uor Jews, beeause they reject 
the law of Moses; nor Christians, beeause they will 
not receive the gospel. .What then shall we call 
them? The answer is obvious. ‘They are objects 
of compassion, who, having been led astray by an 
attful impostor, still continue to believe his lies.— 
Many opportunities have oecurred to make the gos- 
pel known to them, but all such valuable inten- 
tions haye been protracted for the following rea- 
sons. 

First, the Jesuits who sought to make them con- 
verts to popery instead of Christianity, carried along 
with them large cargoes of beads, images, and 
wafers, which the Mahometans despised. ‘They told 
the Jesuits that they abhorred image worship, and 
as for beads, they were only play-things for children. 
‘Fhey said their wafers were no gods, for there was 
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but one God, and Mahomet was his prophet. The 
Jesuits told them, that unless they had their bodies 
oiled over in six different places before they died, 
they could not enter into the kingdom of heaven.— 
To this the Mahometans replied, that if they were 
to be rubbed over with nasty oil, they must be bath- 
ed clean before they went into paradise. But leave 
your oil, your beads and wafers, and come and talk 
to us as rational creatures, then perhaps we may 
believe you. ‘This, however, was what the Jesuits 
would by no means comply with, and rather than 
forget the beads and the oil, they coutentedly re- 
turned home to their own country. 

Seeondly, The Christian merehants who have 
traded into Turkey, and been well acquainted with 
the Mahometans, have been too much intent upon 
acquiring riches, ever to bring the people over to 
the belief of the Christian faith. A gentleman lately 
deceased, who resided many years in the Levant, 
told us on his death-bed, that British consuls were 
restricted from meddling with any thing of a reli- 
vious nature. ‘There is no doubt but thts is true, 
but then why should ihe truth be concealed? Is it 
for fear of punishmeit: ‘Then there is an end of 
all religion ; for those who love temporal imterest 
more than they do truth, are not worthy of heing 
the disciples of any religion whatever. 

Upon the whole, -there can remain no doubt but 
Ged has appomted a time when these people will 
embrace the gospel, and fly into his temple as doves 
do into their windows, and for that happy period 
we wait with longing expectation. 
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thlavine given an accurate aceount of -every 
thing relating to the Mahometans, we shal} now 
return to the heathens, who of all others are the 
most numerous in the world. The Tartars are al- 
most an infinite body of people, and im aneient 
times were called Seythians, who worshipped Mars, 
the god of war, under the figure of an old rusty 
sabre, and to this sabre they annually offered vast 
numbers of bullocks, sheep, and oxen. ‘They also 
offered horses and prisoners whom they took in war, 
and in whose blood they dipped their garments.— 
These ancient Seythians, whom we now call Tartars, 
sent out colonies into many different parts of the 
world, and nations were peopled by them. ‘They 
carried their religious ceremonies along with them, 
and some remains of them are yet to be formd.— 


At present the people called Tartars are so numer- 
ous, and divided into so many hordes or tribes, that 
there is no certainty to be had of every thing relating 
to them. Corpin says they acknowledge but one 
God, the Creator of all things, both visible and in- 
visible, who rewards and punishes men according 
to their good or bad works im this world; but, con-~ 
tinues he, they never pay him any act of divine wor- 
ship. llere, however, seems to be an error; for 
they have many images, and these they adorn im the 
most gaudy manner, with every thing the country 
ean afford. They consider them as beings who are 
to protect them from all manner of harm, to be the 
guardians of their flocks, whom they offer up partly 
to them in saerifice, and they likewise offer up to 
these idols, part of the first morsel they eat in the 
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morning. They burn the bones of the beasts which 
they offer in sacrifice, because they are not per- 
mitted to be broken, and when any stranger comes 
amongst thei, they and their effects which they bring 
with them, must pass between two fires in order to 
be pucited. hey are strictly enjoined not to put a 
knite into the fire, nor even to touch it with the 
knife, nor to cleave any wood near it with a hatchet. 
They also pay a particular respect to the whip with 
which they lash their horses, and before they drink, 
they take their cnp or glass, and first pay their obe- 
dieuce to the fire, air, water, and the dead; turning 
themselves to the four corners of the earth. If the 
fire be the object of their devotion, their cyes are 
directed towards the south; if the air, towards the 
east; if the water, towards the-west; and to the 
north, when they adore the dead. Every house has 
its guardian idol, and at the feet of their beds they 
place the skins of kids stuffed with wool, and a little 
tmage, with its face towards the wives and daugliters 
side, for ther particular guard and protection. The 
side for the wife is on the cast, and the husband’s 
ou the west, and mder the wife’s is placed the 
udder of a cow, which is a symbol, denoting that 
it is the woman's province to attend milking of cows. 
On the husband’s is a mare’s tail, denoting that it is 
the duty of men to take care of the breed of horses. 

The Mongalian Tartars acknowledge but one 
God, the author of life and death, yet hold it law- 
ful to serve and adore him various ways. Mangu- 
Chan, in Purchas, justified this plurality of wor- 
ship, by comparing the Supreme Being to a hand, 
with a variety of fingers. The Tartars, according 
to Mark Paul, acknowledge a Supreme Being, who 
inhabits the heavens, and to him only make their 
devout addresses for those invaluable bicssings, wis- 
dom, liealth, Xe. Their household god, Natagav, 
or ltogay, who has a wife and children, is the next 
object of their esttem and veneration. The former 
is placed at his left hand, and the latter before hin. 
He is the guardian of their families, aud presides 
over all the products of the carth. No one pre- 
sumes to go todnmer till he and his whole family 
are first served. ‘Their entertainment principally 
cousists in having their mouths very plentifully 
greased, and the fragments of their repast are thrown 
out of doors, for the accommodation of some un- 
known spirits. 

This is the sum and substance of what we find 
most remarkable in the account of our ancient wa- 
vellers. We shall now consult the moderns. The 
Mongalian Tartars, Calmoucs, and others, accord- 
ing to them, have, properly speaking, 10 other 
god but their Dalai-Lama, which signifies, as we 
are informed. Universal Priest. ‘This sovereign 
pontiff of all the "Partarian idolators, and whom 
they acknowledge as their god, resides towards the 
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frontiers of China, near the city of Potala, in a 
convent, situate on the summit of an high moun- 
tain, the foot whereof is inhabite:! by above twenty 
thonsand Lamas, who have their separate apartments 
round about the mountain, and, according to their 
respective quality and function, are planted nearer, 
or ata greater distance from their sovereign pontiff. 
The Dalai-Lama never concerns himself in the least 
about the temporal affairs; ueither are they taken 
notice of by any of his Lamas, but are entirely left 
to the discretion of two Chans of the Calmoncs, 
who furnish him from time to time with whatever is 
requisite for the honourable support of himself and 
his whole household. This Dalai-Lama_ has been 
called Prester-John, without knowing precisely what 
countryman he was. The term Lama, in the Mon- 
galian language, signifies pricst; and that of Dalai, 
which in the same language implies vast extent has 
heen translated into the language of the northern 
Indians, by Gehan, a term of the same signification. 
Thus Dalai-Lama and Prester-Joln, are synony-+ 
mous terms, and the meaning of them Universal 
Priest. 

We have already mentioned, that the Dalai-La- 
ma assumes the Deity, and is looked upon as im- 
mortal by all his admirers. Thus have we given the 
best account of this grand Lama, from the extracts 
of the missionary fathers quoted by Kircher; and 
the reader, by what follows, will be able to recon- 
cile these two passages together. ‘There two nio- 
narchs, one temporal and the other spiritual, at 
Lassa, which some say is the kingdom of ‘Tan- 
chuth, or Boratai, or Barantola. The spiritual 
monarch is the grand Lama, whom these idolators 
worship as a god. He very seldom goes abroad. 
The populaee think themselves happy if they can 
by any means procure the least grain of his excre- 
ments, or drop of his urine; imagining either of 
them an infallible preservative from all maladies and 
disasters. These excrements are kept as sacred 


‘ relics, in little boxes, and hung about their necks. 


Father le Compe imagines Fo and the grand Lama 
to be one and the same Deity; who according to 
the idea of these Tartars, must for ever appear un- 
der a form that may be felt or perceived by the 
senses, and is supposed to be immortal. 

He is closely confined, adds he, to a temple, 
where an infinite number of Lamas attend bim with 
the most profound veneration, and take all imagin- 
able care to imprint the same awful ideas of hini on 
the minks of the people. He is very seldom exposed 
to view, and whenever hc is, it is at such a distance, 
that it would be morally impossible for the most 
quick-sighted person to recollect his features.— 
Whenever he dies another Lama, who resembles 
him as near as possible, is substituted in bis stead ; 
for which purpose, as soon as they perceive his dis- 
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solution draw nigh, the most zealous devotees and 
ehief ministers of the the imag wary god, travel the 
whole kingdom over, to find out a proper person to 
succeed him. "Phis pious mtrigue is earried on, says 
he, with all the dexterity and address imaginable: 
and the deification of the Lama, if we may depend 
on the veracity of father Kircher, was first owing to 
the extraordinary trust and coufidence which these 
people reposed.in their Prester-John. "They flocked 
round about the monarch from all parts, to listen to 
his wise counsels and decisions, as they would to an 
oracle. At this very day every body goes, rich and 
poor, in pilgrimage to this deity’s palace, in order 
to receive his benediction, and to pay him divine 
adoration, Near his feet 18 a bason, into which the 
devotees throw their voluntary oblations. 

Tnall this they behave exactly like the Japanese 
towards their Dairi, or sovereign pontiff. We have 
already observed, that this Dairi is a hind of deity, 
that his clergy preach up to the people the trausnui- 
gration of the Dairi’s soul who goes, into the body 
of kis successor. he remarks we shall inake here- 
after with respect to the Kutuchta, or usurper of thre 
Dalai-Lama’s authority, will fully justly this eom- 
parison. Let us suppose, thereiore, that these 
whimsiea! and extravagant tenets fow from one and 
the same fountain; and it is much more natural to 
think so, than to trace the worship of the grand 
Lama, and his imaginary divinity, from some cor- 
rupt ideas of Christianity, formerly impressed on the 
nunds of these people by the Nestoriaus: since 
there is no mainer of resemblance between them.— 
The author of the conference which is inaliciously 
supposed to be held between a Tartar and a Roman 
Catholic, does not offer to make any comparison 
between the Dalai-Lama and the Pope. The latter, 
indeed, styles himself mfailible, and acts likewise in 
the capaeity, if we may be allowed the expression, 
of a vice-god; but no one ever carried the point so 
far, as to ascribe to his holimess, whilst living, the 
honours of a formal deifieation. If there be any 
one ceremony relating to the Roman pontiff, that 
carries the appearanee of divine worship in it, and 
sets him, in that respeet, on a level with the Dalai- 
Lama, it is that kind of solemn and pompous ado- 
ration which is always paid hiin at his first accession 
to the pontificate. As to the rest, who knows but 
that the immortality of the Dalai-Lama may amount 
to no more, In effect, than that established custom 
in France, which matntains that her monarch never 
dies. Since a new king is immediately proclaimed 
after the decease of the old one, and no eourt of 
justice, or public office whatever is shut up, or in 
the le: st interrupted in their usnal proceedings, for 
want of the royul authority to support them; and, 
in all probability, the religious authority is preserved 
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after the same manner amougst the Lamag. The 
immediate substitution of ove pontiff in the ream 
of another, may possibly establish a continuance of 
the vice-deity in ‘Vartary, which would be impracti- 
cable umovgst other nations. 

It ‘is much more probable, that the religion of 
these Lamas is rather a branch of the Indian doc- 
trines, than any relic of Christianity. Were the 
Tartars nore honest, and uot go illiterate, we might 
entertain a more adequate idea of the articles of their 
belief. The populace, for the generality, have no 
notion of any of their religious dissertations, which 
are written ether in the Tanchutian, or any other 
language; but, as to what relates to divine worship, 
pin their faith emnely on the sleeves of their Lanias, 
Al: that can be learned, in short, from them, area 
few old legendary stories, and a few eeremonies.— 
Their knowledge extends no further; as to the 
Lamas themselves, the principles of their religion 
are so dark aud mysterious, that it is Impossible to 
draw any conclusions from them. All that we ean 
fiud, is, that they lay down the three following 
maxis, as iules for their general eouduet; viz. to 
reverence the deity, to Injure uo man, wid to give 
tribute to whom tiibute is due. But, however, were 
we to examine into the lives and characters of 
these Tartars, we should find them very deficient ia 
the pruetice of these important articles. Let us 
now take a transient view of their notions with 
respect to the Deity. They assert that they worship 
but one God only, who, votwithstanding, is inti- 
mate with, and discloses his secrets to the. Dalai- 
Lama, for the edification of the people. {Their 
images are representations of their Deity, and some 
favourite suints, which are exposed to public view, 
in order to reniind the pcople of their duty towards 
God, and of those virtues whieh they ought con- 
stantly to praetise. 

To this visible god, this Dalai-Lama, of whom 
we have been speaking, we must add some kings, 
who have been deified, as well ashe, but not ull 
after their devease. Han, king of Tanchuth, be- 
came immortal, by virtue of his extraordinary ele- 
wency, and just administration; he died in the 
odour of sanctity, and was reeeived amongst the 
number of the gods. And Deva, another hing of 
Tanchuth was deified, on account of bis eminent 
virtues. Mlanipa, the goddess of these people of 
Tancbuth, has nine heads, which form a kind of py- 
ramid: and she is also represented under a human 
shape. A bold resolute young fellow, prompted by 
an enthusiastic rage, like him who eries Amoc 
amongst the Indians, and drest in armour, ruus 
round about the eity, upon some certain days in the 
year, like a mad-inan, and kills every one he meets, 
in honour of the goddess. This young enthusiast is 
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culled Phut, or Bnth; and by such outrageons saeri- 
fices as these, the devotees imagine they oblige the 
goddess, and ingratiate themselves in her favour. 

These ‘Vartars also abscerve the superstitious cus- 
tom of crecting several trophies on their highest 
mountains, for the preservation of themselves and 
them horses, and pay them even divine adoration. 

The Cahnoucs and western Mongals pay the 
same respect to their suvereign pontiff, styled Ku- 
tuchta, as the other ‘Partars do to their Dalai-Lama. 
Formerly the Kutuchta settled on the borders of the 
river Amur; bit at the present he incamps, for the 
generality, with a body of bis faithful followers, 
round about the river Orohon. Lie was once the 
sub-delegate, or deputy of the Dalat-Lama, for the 
admimstration of all religious affairs amongst the 
northern Vartars; those people being toa far distant 
from the usual resitlence of the Dalai-Lama. In 
process of tine, this Kutuchta made a division in 
the church, set himself np as independent, deitied 
and immortalized himself at the expence of his old 
mastér. ‘The divinity of Kutuchta is at present so 
firmly established in the minds of his followers, that 
should any ove scruple to believe it, he would be 
looked upon hy his companions with the utmost bor- 
ror and detestation. According to the accounts of 
another author, the schism of Kutnchta 1s no ancient 
innovation. ‘Not many years ago, says he, the 
Dalai-Lama established the Kutuehta as Ins vicege- 
rent, or suffragan oser the northern people of Mou- 
gal and Ajuka, who were formerly under the jurisdic- 
tion of Contaish and Buchary.” This vicegerent 
taking the advantage of the distant residence of the 
sovereign pontiff, set himself up as the spiriual 
head of allthe people. He encamps sometimes in 
one place, and sometimes in another; but is always 
surrounded with a numerous body of life-guards. 
He carries with him, also, those idols which are in 
the highest repute, and pitches sepurate tents for 
their peculiar service. When this imaginary deity 
decaimps, his faithful devotcvs flock from all parts 
with their families, to meet him and throw them- 
selves in his way, in order to procure his heavenly 
benedictions; but it seems, they must pay for thein 
if they have them. ‘There must be, says our anuo- 
tator, a valuable consideration. The chief ma- 
gistrates, and other persous of distinction among 
them, continues he, are the only persons who dare 
approach his sacred person. When he gives them 
his blessing, he clenches his hand, and lays it upon 
their forcheads, having a chaplet im it at the same 
time, made after the same fashion as those of the 
Lamas. 

The Kutuchta never exposes himself to public 
view, but on sume particular days; and then it is 
“ done with all the pomp and magnificence nnagina- 


ble, aud he uever marches but with the sound of - 


trumpets, and the beat of drums, or at least of in- 
struments of music, which among the ‘Partars are 
equivalent to them; for we would not absolutely 
insist upon our own terms. Le is carvied im pro- 
cession to a tent, covered with Chinese velvet, anil 
open in the front, and there he seats himself cross- 
legged on a throne, erected ona large square emi- 
hence, covered with velvet, in the midst of a large 
quantity of cushions, ranged all round the poutiff, 
but at an bumble distance, aud below dum, for the 
ihumediate service of the Lamas. 

Tn these solemn ceremomtes the sister of this so- 
vereign ponufl, for the generality, sits at his right 
land, and officiates in the capacity of a Lama: and 
she is also shaved, as a mark that she belongs 
tothe pnesthood. We are informed by the other 
relation, that on each side of the pontiff-god, or 
vice-deity, there are two idols, which represent the 
divine essence; that the other Lamas sit on each 
side, on the Hoor upon cushions, from the throne, 
oreminence, whereon the-grand poutiff is seated, to 
the very entrance of the pavilion; and that in this 
attitude, or situation, they have a book in their 
hands, in which, to all outward appestance, they 
seem to read to themselves with decency and devo- 
tion; but whether these particulars are true or false, 
it is morally impossible for any one truly to deter- 
mine. As soon as the Kutnehta is seated, all their 
instrumenis of music cease; and the whole assembly 
first prostrate themselves to the ground, and then 
burst out into loud acclamations, in honour of the 
Deity, and into exalted enconriums on their Ku- 
tuchta. All ihe Lamas in general throw some odo- 
riferous herbs imto their censers, and therewith first 
perfume the idols, then their sovereign pontiff, and 
afterwards the whole congregation of the faithful. 
As soon as this ceremony is over, vach individual - 
Lama deposits his censer at the feet of the pontiff, 
and their priucipal or superior, takes seven several 
china cups full of milk, houey, tea, aud brandy, and 
makes au oblation of them to the idols. Then he 
takes seven other cups filled with the same ingre- 
dients, and presents them to the Kutuchta, and all 
these oblations are attended with the loud acclama- 
tions of the whole assembly, who repeat with fer- 
vency some certain words to this, or the like effect, 
viz. Our Kutuchta is a shining paradise. The Ku- 
tuchta first tastis of the free-will-offering himsclf, 
and then distributes the remainder among the heads 
of the several tribes. Atter this he withdraws, the 
trumpets all the while sounding, and the drums beat- 
jog, in the same ponipous and solemn manner as 
they did at his fist appearance. 

We are further informed, that the Chinese po- 
licics coutributed vers much towards the deification ° 
of chis hutuelita, and privately fomented the schism 
of these Varturs: but as this 1s foreigu to our present 
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purpose, we refer the reader to our account of reli- 
gion in China. To the idea of immortality, which 
these people entertain of their Kutnchta, another 
is added, whieh is altogether as whimsical and ex- 
travagant, and no doubt as deeply imprinted on 
their imaginations as the former, viz. ‘Chat after 
the Kutuchta has grown old with the decrease of 
the moon, he renews his youth at the change of the 
same planet. The whole mystery of this fantasti- 
cal notion consists in the holy father’s suffering his 
beard to grow from one new moon to another, and 
never shaving himself, but at her first appearance; 
at which time he dresses himself with all his splen- 
dour, paints his face, and besmears it all over with 
white aud red, as is customary amongst the ‘Tartars. 
As to the notion of this grand pontiff’s inmor- 
tality, the origin and foundation of it is this:—All 
these ‘Tartars hold the Metempsyechosis, or transmi- 
gration of souls; and this received opinion induces 
them to imagine, that the.soul of the expiring iu- 
tuchta enters, immediately after his decease, into the 
body of his successor; or, at least, that the soul of 
the latter receives all the operations, aud is endowed 
with all the powers and faculties of the soul of the 
deceased. .For which reason, he who is intended to 
be the old pontiff’s successor, must constantly attend 
him, that the soul of the holy father may qualify 
the young onc,.if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, for his approaching godhead; that the young 
soul may every day have familiar converse with the 
old one, possess all his qualities, and become, as it 
were, the very same. 
The Oriental Mongals, distinguished in the ac- 
-counts we have of them by the name of the Tartars 
of Niuche, of the eastern Tartars, Xc. neither wor- 
ship the Dalai-Lama, nor the sovereign pontiff of 
the Chinese: but their worship, as we areinformed, 
is a medley of both, reduced to a few nocturnal 
ceremonies, which, in reality, have more witchcraft 
m them than religion, The Vartars who, in Isbrand’s 
account of them, are called Daores, and who are 
a branch of the Orientals, assemble themselves to- 
gether at midnight, both men and women, in some 
-commodious place, where one of them falls prostrate 
on the ground, and remains stretched out at his full 
length, whilst the whole cabal make a hideous out- 
ery to the doleful sound of a drum, made on pur- 
pose for the celebration of that particular ceremony. 
At the expiration of two hours, or thereabouts, the 
person thns extended, -rises as it were in an ecstasy, 
and communicates his visions to the whole assembly. 
He is perfectly apprized during his trance, of what 
amsfortunes will befal this man, and what under- 
‘takings that man will engage in with.success. Each 
word he utters is listened to .with;the utmost atten- 
;tion, and deemed as sacred.as that of an oracle.— 
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All their religious worship, however, does not abso- 
lutely consist in this; for they have their particular 
sacrifices as well as others. There is a small moun- 
tain ou the frontiers of China, which is looked upon 
as holy ground, and the eastern ‘Tartars imagine 
their journeys will prove unsuccessful, if, as they pass 
by, they neglect to consecrate some purt of their 
apparel to this sacred mountain. ‘They hang these 
oblations, therefore, upon the boughs of birch-trees, 
with whieh that mountain abounds. ‘There are plenty 
of all sorts of shirts, gowns, furs, caps, Xe.; in short, 
such a variety of old clothes, that travellers, who 
lave no notion of the sanctity of the place, are apt 
to take it for the Rag-fair of the neighbouring Tar- 
tars. Ju all probability this custom is the same as 
that of erecting trophies on the mountains, which 
we have already spoken of, upon the testimony of 
father Kircher. But be that as it will, no one must 
presume to touch any of these old consecrated cast- 
off clothes; and should any person be so audacious 
as to steal away the least insignificant rag whatever, 
he would be looked upon as an abandoned sacri- 
legious villains. 

But to return, and come to Siberia: the Jekutzes, 
who are inhabitants of the parts adjacent to Lena, 
pay divine honours to thei dead, after they have 
hung up and dried their skeletous in the air, and 
adorned them with necklaces made of glass. The 
Jekutzes seem to acknowledge the extsience of a 
God, who is their creator and preserver, and the 
-all-wise disposer of good and evil, They have an 
annual festival, which they celebrate every spring, 
with abundance of solemnity ; that ts, by kindling a 
large boufire, which must be kept up as long as the 
festival lasts, and abstaining the whole time from all 
kinds of liquors, they being destined only tar hba- 
tions, which consist in pouring their common drink 
eastward into the fire; aud in this ceremony there 
seems to be a kind of relizious adoration paid to that 
element. ‘ihere are some Calmones-Barabinski, 
who have a clumsy wooden idol for their god, dressed 
like a Merry-Andrew, in a_party-coloured coat— 
This idol is locked up in a cabinet, when they are 
indolent and inactive at home, but they take it along 
with them when they goa hunting, or coursmg in 
the fields. On those public occasions he is carried 
in procession in «un open chariot, which 1s kept for. 
that particular purpose, and the first beast they meet 
with 1s saerificed to his honour. If the ehase has 
proved successful, the idol, at their return, is placed 
‘in his nich, at the very suinnat of a hut, which is 
adored from top to bottom, before and behind, and 
on each sine, with marten-skins and sable-skins, the 
spoils of the chase; and these hang there till the 
weather entirely destroys them. It would be looked 
uponas profanation, and an act of sacrilege, to make 
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use of them on any common occasion, or sell them 
to strangers, who onght employ them to their own 
use. ’ 

The Tonguses, who are inhabitants of almost all 
the eastern parts of Siberia, practise the same kind 
of idolatrous worship. Whilst we are speaking of 
the Lamas of the ‘Vartars, it would be an unpar- 
donable omission to take no manner of notice of 
the Schamman of these Tonguses. They acknow- 
ledge a God, the creator of all things; but ne- 
ver make their applications to him im times ot 
distress, whether publ or private, but to some 
particular wooden idols, of a foot and a hall long, 
carved only with a kuife; which are treated with 
vencration or contempt, according as they give their 
adorers occasion either to expostulate with, or ap- 
plaud them. 

The Burates seem to pay divine adoration to the 
sun aud moon; at least, as we are informed, they 
will admit of no discourse about any other deities. 
They celebrate, however, a kind of sacrifice, twice 
or thrice a year, which consists in driving stakes 
through their he-goats and sheep whilst they are 
alive, and planting them before their tents. ‘They 
keep constantly bowing their heads to these victims, 
till they expire. They have their priests likewise, 
whom they murder, without the least provocation, 
whenever they think proper, alledging no other rea- 
son hut this, that it is necessary for you to go into 
the other world to be our intercessors, and pray for 
us. After this, they inter these victims, and furnish 
them with money and apparel, for their better ac- 
commodation im the other world. They shew a 
necniiar veneration for a certain high mountain, on 
the borders of Baikal. There they frequently per- 
form their sacrifices and administer their oaths to 
such as are to give them information on any affairs 
of importiuce, ‘The party to be sworn is conducted 
to the simmmit of this mountain, and there pronounces 
the form within audible voice, and they are assured 
at the same time, that if he be perjured, he shall 
never get down again alive, 

The Wogulzes, as well as the Tonguses, enter- 
tain some idea of a God, who created all things.— 
They acknowledge, likewise, the resurrection of the 
dead, aud beheve, that the wicked will then be pu- 
nished, and the righteous be rewarded. ‘heir pub- 
lic worship consists in assembling themselves toge- 
ther, once a year, about autumn, to sacrifice in an 
adjacent wood one beast of every species. After 
which, they hang up their skins on the most beau- 
tiful trees in the forest, and prostrate themselves be- 
fore them. ‘This annual festival concludes “with re- 

aling themselves on the flesh of théir sacrifices; 
after which they return home, and think themselves 
discharged from all religious duties for the current 
year. 
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The Circassian Tartars are reckoned as Mahome- 
tans and Greeks, there being several of both those 
persuasions amongst them: idolatry, nevertheless, 
has # prevailing power over them. Whien any per- 
son of distinction amongst them dies, they sacrifice 
a he-goat, hang up his shin upon a high pole in the 
middle of the town, and come one alter another to 
pay it divine adoration. This skin is never taken 
down till some other person of distinction dies; and 
then they put up a fresh one in its place. J. de 
Luca, in his account informs us, that they sacrifice 
rams, and call those vietims Curbaus: and moreover, 
that the places were they are made, are deemed so 
sacred, that the most arrant thief amongst them will 
never venture to touch the least thing that is carried 
to them. [le adds hkewise, that there are bows, 
arrows, and scimitars, hung on the trees in these sa- 
cred places, as public testimonies that they have 
performed their vows. “ut, in all probability, tio 
1s no more than a repetition of the same story. 

If we turn our course towards the north, and 
north-east of Asia, we shall find several ugtions so 
lite known that it would be difficult to give anv 
tolerable account of them; for which reason we shall 
not trouble the reader with an insignificant list of 
their barbarous names. We are informed in genc- 
ral, that they pay a kind of divine honour to the 
sun and moon; as also to some particular idols, or 
rather logs of wood made round, on the top where- 
of, there is a knob, cut something like the resem- 
blance of a head, with a nose, mouth and eyes, but 
all after an unpolished and grotesque manner; for 
sculpture is an art they are but little acquainted with. 
These idolators, we are further informed, have two 
sorts of idols, public and private: the former are 
revered by the whole body of the people; the latter 
are made by partieular persons, and the objects only 
of devotion in that family to which they respectively 
belong. ‘heir sacrifices consist in rubbing the 
mouths of their idols with the fat of fish, and pre- 
senting them with the warni blood of some beast, 
fresh killed in the chase. 

The Ostiacs, who inhabit the southern parts of 
the Samoides, from the Irtis and Oby to the river 
Jenitzea, have likewise two sorts of idols: so that 
in all probability it is a received custom all over 
Tartary. This, in the main, does not differ from 
the practice of all other known idolators, who never 
failed to add to their public gods, their lares and 
guardian deities. Their public idols are, for the 
inost part, placed on the tops of the most agrecable 
mountains they can find, or in the middle of their 
forests, in small wooden huts, with commodious 
apartments contiguous to them, wherein they depo- 
sit the bones of such beasts as have been sacrificed 
in honour of those idols, “They have no stated days 
or hours for the regular performance of their sacri- 
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fices. They only supplicate their gods when they 
stand in need of their assistance; but the priests, in- 
deed, use their utmost endeavours to make the peo- 
ple shake off this shameful indifference. These 
pricsts have no regular ordination; every ancient 
lhouse-keeper, we are informed, has sufficient an- 
thority of his own to exercise the priesthood.— 
And accordingly the wership of their public idols 
is somewhat more regular, as it is instituted by an 
authority more ancient, and better known. These 
idols they are peculiarly fond of, and the good old 
men recommend them to their children. ‘Their 
sacrifiees consist in the fat of fish, and in beasts 
of various kinds. he victim" is exposed in the 
presence of the gods, with its legs ted; and after 
that the celebrant, or officiating priest, says before 
them, in the warmest terms, the petitions of their 
humble supplicants. 

During this hind of prayer, one of the assistants 
stands with his bow levelled at the victim; and as 
soon as the priest has concluded, and struck the beast 
upon the head, he discharges his arrow, and an- 
other thrusts a stake through his body. After this, 
they take it by the tail, and drag it along three times, 
into the presence of the idol. The blood is preserved 
ina vessel consecrated for that particular purpose, 
some part whereof is used in sprinkling the idol’s 
hut, another part is drank amongst them, and the 
idol’s mouth is besmeared with the remainder. It is 
almost an universal custom amongst the ‘Vartars, to 
hang up the head, feet, tail, and skin of the victim 
upon some particular trees; to regale themselves 
with the flesh, and to sing before and after their so- 
jemn entertainment. After this, they rub the idol’s 
mouth a second time with the remaining fat of the 
sacrifice: They frequently pay the same deference 
and respect even to their domestic idols. ‘The cere- 
mony bemg over, the whole asseinbly shout for joy, 
and wave their sticks in the air, in honour to the soul 
of their idol, which, according to their notion, re- 
turns home alee it has assisted at its own festival. 
From whence it is plain and manifest, that how 
savage and stupid soever they are represented to be, 
they are not so senseless as te imagine, that a stock 
or stone is absolutely the ches which they ought to 
adore. 

The bear has hkewise some part in this divine 
worship. As soon as they have killed the creature, 
they pull off its shin, and hang it, in presence of 
their idol, upon a very high tree ; and afterwards 
revere it, pad amuse tlemech es W ith doleful lamen- 
tations, as if they repented of the impious deed — 
‘They ridiculonsly plead, that it was the arrow, not 
they, that gave the fatal wound ; ;-and that the feathers 
added wings to its unhappy flight, &c. This extra- 
vagance Is , grounded on a received notion amongst 
them, that the soul of this beast, roving about the 
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woods, from one side to the other, will take the 
first opportunity to gratify its resentment, in case 
they do not take timely care to appease its wrath, 
and make it some suitable reparation. 

By the description of the idols of the Ornaes 
we may plainly discern, they bear some affinity to 
the Talismans ; and’ we have informed our readers 
more than once, that it is very probable the infinite 
number of ancient idols in general owe their rise to 
the falismans, unless we ure more inclined to be- 
lieve that the Tahsmans themselves were originally 
idols. One of those of the Ostiacs, we are informed, 
was a brazen goose, with her wings extended, w hose 
pecuhar province it was to take care of their geese, 
ducks, Xe. and protect them froin all disasters.— 
Another very remarkable idol is that which travellers 
have deseribed under the denomination of the Old 
Man of Oby. His devotees oblige him to change 
his place of residence once every "three years, @ and 
trausport himselF over the Oby, from one place to 
another, with abundance of solemnity, im a vessel 
made for that particular purpose. This Old Man 
of Oby is the guardian of their fishery. He is com-> 
posed of wogd: his nose, which resembles a hog’s 
snout, has an iron hook in it, to denote, that he drags. 
the fish out of the sea into ‘the Oby. His eyes are 
made of glass, and his head is embellished with a 
pair of short horns. When the ice dissolves, and. 
the river overflows her banks, the Ostiacs flock to 
him in a body to make their joint requests that he 
would be propitious to their fishery; but if the sea- 
son does not answer their expectations, they load. 
him with a thousand reproaches, and insnlt him after 
the most shameful manner ; but, on the other hand,. 
if they prove snecessful, the god, by .way of reta- 
lation, is allowed his share in the booty. Ie has. 
the very first fruits of their labour; for before they 
presume to touch one dish themselves at their general 
feast, they rub his snout with some of the choicest. 
fat. After their entertainment is over, they conduct. 
the soul of the god back again, by beating the air 
with their cudgels. But, on the contrary, if the sea- 
san has proved bad, or if they have met with any. 
disappointments, they not only revile him, as we 
have before observed, but they strip him naked, and- 
whip him, and throw him into the dirt, as an old, 
linpoteuty despicable deity. ‘Those half-savage peo- 
ple treat their gods just as our children do their joint- 
ed dolls. We have somewhere before observed, 
that even some polite nations have been so whim 
sical and extravagant, as to make devotion and resent- 
ment by turns succeed each other: these devout in- 
tidels are much like gamesters, who curse aud bless? 
theic fortune in a breath, and can never refrain treat- 
ing ber with blandishments or invectives, since it 
affords them a kind of couselation, and gives a vent 
to their passion. 
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As to the Samoides, they are idolators as well as 
the Ostiacs, but much more savage and unpolished. 
They adore the sun and the moon, to which they add 
some idols wrought in such au artless manner, that 
one would scarcely imagine they had any intention to 
resemble the human species. ‘Vhese idols are kept 
in their proper huts, or somewhere near them, or else 
hung upon their choicest trees; and they acknow- 
ledge according to De Bruyn; one Supreme Being, 
called Heya. 

The Czeremissian Tartars acknowledge one God, 
who is- immortal, and the author of all good, and 
hold that there are evil spirits, or demons, who are 
the professed enemies of mankind, and take delight 
in tormenting them as long as they live; for which 
reason they offer up sacrifices to them im order to 
appease their wrath, and tempt them if possible, 
not to injure them. ‘Phey take particular care to 
go in pilermmmages to a place, which the above-cited 
traveller calls Nemda, and to perform several other 
acts of devotion to their honour. ‘Vhere they carry 
their oblations to those malignant beings, and uever 
presume to go empty-handed; , being fully persuaded 
that those who are so imprudent as to carry nothing 
with them, willinfallibly pie away, and die at last 
of some lingering’ distemper. ‘The saerifices which 
are peculiarly. devated to theirdeity, are either oxen 
or horses. ‘The manner of roasting the flesh of one 
of them is this: They first throw Jarge slices of it 
into a dish with one hand, having a bowl! full of 
metheglin, or some liquor of the like nature, ready 
m the other; and then cast both together into a 
large fire, made before the skin of the victim. ‘This 
skiu is extended upon a pole, which is laid cross- 
ways, and rests between two trees. ‘They imnplore 
this skin to present their humble petitions to their 
god, and be a mediator for them, and sometimes 
make their addresses directly toit. ‘The sun and 
moon, as being the authors of the products of the 
earth, are likewise the objects of their divine adora- 
tion. ‘These Tartars always perform their religious 
ceremonies near some rivers of rapid streams. 

"This is all that can be said, with any exactness 
and appearance.of truth, relating to the: religion of 
these almost savage nations. It is nu easy task to 
clear up the accounts of some of our ancient tra- 
vellers, and to justify their remarks by those which 
we findin the writings of the modérns. ‘The ig- 
norance of the. former with respect to geography, 
their variations of the names of some countries they 
describe, and the imperfect and inaccurate: accounts 
they have given us of the religion of these people, 
have all contributed towards this unhappy confuston, 
The moderns, though somewhat more exact, are 
notwithstanding chargeable with being too careless 
and remiss. It would be a fruitless attempt to seareh 
for the religion of the modern Tartars amongst the 
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ancient Scythians. Such a learned enquiry would 
be attended with nothing but mere conjectures. Phe 
ancients themselves had but a very imperfect idea of 
the Seythians, and all we know is, that they con- 
found several nations under that name, as we do 
under that other of the Tartars; that these Seythiaus 
were Nomades, or Stroliers, all over the countries, 
hke the 'Vartars their descendants; that both the one 
and the other are people situated in Europe and 
Asia, to the north of Persia and the Indies; and in 
short, that the ancient Scythians spread themselves 
very far towards the east, as well as the modern 
"Partars. 

The Lamas, who are the regular priests of the 
greatest part of Tartary, have their heads as well’ 
as their beards shaved; nor are these the only cha- 
racteristics or marks of their dignity; for they wear 
a yellow hat, anda yellow gown, with loug sleeves, 
which they tie with a girdle of the same colour.— 
in their hands they carry a yellow chaplet, which 
they are perpetually tumbling over, because, accord- 
ing to their rules, they ought to pray without ceas- 
ing. According to the same laws they ought to live 
ina state of cehbacy, and devote themselves to the 
constant practice of all good works. There are 
nuns, we are informed, .of this order of Lamas, who 
are subject to the same law, and obliged to observe 
the same vow. 

The priests of the Tonguses have a principal or. 
superior, whom they call Schamman, and devote 
themselves wholly to the study and practice of the * 
black art; whereas the Lamas know hittle or nothing 
of it. ‘The Schamman, in the exercise of his ma- 
gical operations, observes the following strange me- 
thod. After he has gone through his preliminary 
penances he puts on a kind of robe: or covering, 
composed of divers pieces of old iron, some in the 
form of birds, others in that of beasts and fishes : 
and all are hung together by rings of the same metal. 
He puts on stockmgs of the same materials, and: 
gloves likewise of the same sort, made im fashion of 
a bear’s paw. He claps on iron horns hikewise upon 
his head. Thus equipped, he takes a drum in one 
hand, anda little wand, embellished with the skins 
of mice, in the other; leaps and capers about, 
crossing his legs sometimes this way, and sometimes 
that, observing at the same time the tune, and ac- 
companying it with the most hideous outeries. In 
all these movements his eyes are stedfastly fixed on 
a hole at the top of his hut; and as soon as ever he 
discerns a black bird, which, as is pretended, percl.es 
on the roof, aud vanishes in a moment, he falls upon 
the ground in a kind of a trance, aid continues for 
about a quarter of an hour entirely deprived, to 
outward appearance, of all sense and reason; and 
when-he-comes to himself, he resolves the queries of 
those who consult hin. 
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The priests of the Samoides, who are Iikewise 
magicians, when any one consults them, put a rope 
round their necks, according to De Bruyn, and te 
it so tight, that they fall down as if they were dead. 
When they foretel any future event, the blood gushes 
out of some part of their faces, and stops again as 
soon as they have finished their prediction. Our 
author, by the rest of the deseriptiou, seems to in- 
timate that there is no material difference between 
these people and the Schammans, and other priests 
of the Tartars. We have already observed, that the 
Burates, when any one is to take a solemn oath, 
carry the party to a high mountat, and there makes 
him swear with an audible voice, assuring him at the 
same time, that if he proves perjured, he will never 
get down again alive. 

The Ostiacs display al] their instruments of war 
before the party who takes the oath, to intimate, 
that if he forswears himself, some one of those 
weapons, shall infallibly, ina few days, be the in- 
strument of his ahsoiute destruetion. ‘Phe on- 
guses clear theniselves of any erime laid to their 
charge, by the death of a dog; thrusting a knife 
ito his left thigh, and cutting him open to the very 
mouih; and after this they suck up every drop of his 
blood. 

The Ostiac takes his oath upon a bear's skin, 
spread upon the ground, whereou are laid u hatchet, 
a kurfe, anda pteee of bread, which is tendered to 
him. Before he eats it, he declares all he knows 
relating to the matter in question, and confirms the 
truth of his evidence by this solemn imprecation:— 
. © Nay this bear tear me to pieces, this bit of bread 
choke me, this knife be my death, and this hatchet 
-sever ny head from my body, if I do not speak the 
irnth.’ In dubious causes, they present themselves 
before an idol, and pronounce the same oath with 
this additional circumstance, that he who takes the 
oatli, cuts off a piece of the idol’s nose with his 
huife, “If I forswear myself, may this knife cut off 
iny own nose in the same manner, Ne. 

‘The Mongals aud Calmoucs give themselves but 
very little trouble with respect to the degrees of con- 
sanguinity, in their marriage engagements, for they 
make no scruple of lying even with their mothers. 
The issue of such incestuous matches are looked 
npon as legitimate, and have a right of inheritance, 
as well as any others: but in case they be the chil- 
dren of a Chan, or some other person of distinction, 
he who is born in honourable wedlock is preferred 
before them. Jt is insinuated, that if the son spares 
his mother, the father is not so scrupulous with re- 
gard to his daughter, and they give this reason for 
the'r conduct: A woman is like the earth; and 
beth the one and the other onght to be cultivated. 
They should never hie fallow; for nature had the 
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same view in the formation of them both, with 
this difference only, that the culture of one is vain 
and fruitless after a certain number of years.— 
They are not ignorant, that a soil, however ex- 
hansted, harassed aud worn out, will by extraordi- 
nary care and artful management, become as fruit- 
ful as ever; but as for women their age is irrepara- 
ble, they are lands but of short duration, they ought 
therefore never to lie neglected, as long as they 
are able to produce any crop. ‘This is a specimen 
of the Tartars manner of reasoning; and m coufor- 
mity thereto, they take particular care to find out 
young wives, for after they are forty years of age, 
they look upon them only as governants of their 
families, or even simply as their domestics, and the 
major part of the savage Americans observe the 
same eustom. ‘The other T'artars are as regardless 
of the degrees of consanguinity, as those we have 
already deseribed. Some of their most consctenti- 
ous indeed will never marry either their mothers-in- 
law, or their sisters; but the Czeremissian Tartars 
make vo scraple with regard to the latter. We have 
uothing more material to add, but that after a child 
is six months old, they give it the name of such 
object, whatever it be, as first presents itself before 
them. 

There is nothing very remarkable in the court- 
ship and amorous adventures of these people. Love 
with them, and such like them, is neither con- 
strained nor polished; and the women, who, doubt- 
less, have no idea of any state snperior to their own 
are as contented with their lot, as the rest of their 
sex are in other countries. The want of know- 
ledge, and 2 narrow imagination, constitute the 
ereatest part of human happiness im this world; aud 
if so, they whose reason is bounded by thea gros- 
sest bedily necessities, are much more happy than 
other people. But to return to the Tartartan gul- 
lantry: "Their courtship of the young ladics con- 
sists in the purchase of then. Amongst the Os- 
tiacs, the gallant sends one of his friends to his mus- 
tress’s father, in order to agree about the price; and 
when the bargain is actually made, the intended 
father-in-law covenants to surrender and yield up 
his daughter at the expiration of a certain term 
therein limited; and during the whole courtship, 
the man mnst not, on any account whatever, pre- 
sume to visit his mistress. Hf he pays his respects 
to her father and mother, he gees backward into the 
house, not presuming to look them in the face; and 
as a farther testimony of his esteem and submission, 
turus his head on one side whenever he speaks to 
them. At the expiration of the term of his court- 
ship, the father according to his contract, surren- 
ders his daughter to his son-in-law, and at the same 
time recommcnds them to a happy umon, as te 
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fundamental article of wedlock; but what the Os- 
tiacs may mean by that expression is a nice point to 
determine. 

The Ostiac, as a trial of his wife’s honour, cuts 
a handful of hair off a bear's skin, and presents it to 
her. If she be virtuous she aceepts of the offer 
without the Ieast reluctance, but if she be con- 
scious of her own inconstancy, she ingenuously re- 
fuses to touch it, whereupon her husband immedi- 
ately puts her away, and that is all the ill consequence 
that attends her illegal amours, and besides she has 
the liberty to marry whom she pleases after such 
separation. 

‘This ingenious confession of their wives is owing 
to their dread of being torn to pieces by the paws of 
the very bear, the hair of whose hide is made use of 
as an experiment to prove their chastity or falsehood. 
This bear, according to their notion, revives at the 
expiration of three years, in order to devour the 
bride, who is perjured and inconstant. This pu- 
nishment of their infidelity is so moderate and casy 
to be borne, that itis scarce worth their while to 
prevaricate, in order to shun it. 

The mourning of children for their parents 
amongst the ‘Tartars, im gentral, consists in weeping 
over them for several days successively; and during 
all that time “they are obliged to abstain from all 
manner of amusements, and from the society of 
women for several months. The child must inter 
his father or inother with all the funcral pomp and 
solemnity his circumstances will admit of, and pay 
his annual respects to their respective tombs, which 
must be attended not only with tears, but loud la- 
mentations. ‘These people as well as the Indians, 
Chinese, &c. make provision for their dead, and sup- 
ply them with variety of apparel. The Wogul-hes 
extend their charity to their very dogs; they inter 
them honourably, and erect a httle hut on purpose 
for them, in order to preserve their memory. ‘There 
is no other testimony of their respect omitted in 
commemoration of them, but that of making their 
formal lamentations round their mausoleums. The 
Tonguses hang their dead upon some particular 
trees, and there leave them till they have nothing 
but skin and bones remaining, when they inter 
them. 

The Jekutzes also hang up their deceascd rela- 
tions in the very same manner, and when their skele- 
tons are perfectly dry, adorn them with coral, and 
little pieces of painted glass. Afterwards they carry 
them in solemm procession round their houses, and 
revere them as idols. 

The Ostiacs either bury their dead, or hide both 
them and their bows, arrows, implements of house- 
hold furniture, and provisions in the svow, out of 
the very same principle as others do, who are habi- 
tuated to these customs. <A widow, to testify her 
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unfeigned sorrow for the loss of her dearly beloved 
husband, takes an idol, dresses it up in the good 
man’s clothes, lays itin the bed with her, and ef- 
fects to have it always before her eyes, in order to 
aggravate her grief, and bring her departed husband 
to her remembrance; and can any thing be more 
natural? Our Kuropeau widows would behave 
much after the same manner, did they caress their 
deceased husbands’ pictures, hiss them, ask them 
a thousand endearing questions, and weep over 
them; and indeed some of them have been known 
to take up cvery individual thing wore in his life- 
time, and blubber over every piece. ‘The widows 
of the Ostiacs kiss the idols of the deceased hus- 
hands, and honour them as partners of their beds 
for a whole year together; and then they are looked 
upon as incumbrances, oil thrown neglected by in 
some corner of the house; then there is no men- 
tion of their old bed-fellows, and the time of their 
mourning is accomplished. The Samoides, ae- 
cording to De Bruyn, hang their deceased infants 
that have not attained the age of one year, upon 
trees; but iter between two boards, such as are of 
a more advanced age; and drown or otherwise make 
away with their relations, who are superanuated, 
infirm, and entirely a burden to themselves and all 
about them. Near the place where they bury their 
dead, they hang up their fire-arms, their hatchets, 
their hammers, and in short, all the other imple- 
ments which they made use of whilst in the land of 
the living. 

It is remarkable that all these people in Tartary, 
notwithstanding their difference in many fundamen- 
tal articles of religion, yet agree in believing the 
Some are of opinion, that 
the real souls transmigrate from one body to ano- 
ther; while others only imagine that the faculties 
trausinigrate to animate another body. These last, 
in all probability, only imagine that there is an ema- 
nation of virtues: Jecause they confound the body 
and soul together. ‘There is something hke this to 
be met with even so near us as France. Thus when 
a priest reputed for his sanctity dies, or any other 
person of uncommon merit, the " people bring their 
children to the bed-side, to hov er over his face in ot- 
der to catch the last gasp of his breath, that they 
may become partakers of his fame and yirtues.— 
Nay, they carry their superstition much farther: for 
they set open all their doors and windows that the 
soul may have an easy passage. 

To meet with such notions and practices among 
the ancient heathens is not at all surprising, because 
ignorance of the true God leads to idolatry, and idol- 
latry creates absurdities. Nor is it surprising to 
meet with such notions and practices among the 
modern Tastars, who are far more barbarous and 
brutal in their manners than most of the heathen 
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nations of old: but to meet with it in France is 
really surprising. A polite people to be slaves to 
superstition! Yes: But let us remember, that the 
learned are detsts, and the ignorant enthusiasts.— 
Nothing less than divme grace can set bounds to 
human imaginations; nothing less than the power 
of God can keep human nature under proper re- 
straints. ‘The imagination roves from one object to 
another, and generally, consistent with its own 
capriciousness, fixes upon, the worst. 

What has beeu here advanced may, with great pro- 
priety be applied to the heathen nations im general, 
but to none more properly than the Tartars. They 
are a numerous body of people, they are divided 
into a vast number ,of clans or hordes, and each 
tribe has soniething im its religion differmg from the 
others. In their uatural lives they wander from one 
place to another, without a settled habitation; and 
in their differei:t forms of religion they wander from 
all that is truth; some of them worship devils, some 
iinages, and some are so ignorant that they have 
hardly any notion of the Supreme Being. Here 
the pious reader will be affected, when he hears so 
many of his fellow creatures, ignorant of the gos- 
pel of Christ, and strangers to the covenant of pro- 
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mise, are destitute of the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding, having no views of a 
future state, no hopes of a blessed immortality — 
To all this may be added, the many horrid barbari- 
ties daily coaimitted by those of one horde or ano- 
ther, and all this is owing to the want of true religion 
in the soul, which, when properly cultivated, dif- 
fuses itself thronghont every part of the conduct. 
AAs nothing has been attempted by the Christians 
in Europe towards the conversion of these heathens, 
and as we have reason to believe, that previous to 
the sccond coming of Christ all the world wall em- 
brace the gospel, so we may rest satisfied that some 
great event yet waits to be accomplished. How, 
when, or by whom as the instraments, this impor- 
tant event will be brought about it is impossible for 
us to say, or even to form any conjecture. But 
from what we know of the goodness of God, we 
have reason to believe it will take place; and as for 
the means to be used in conducting it, let us rest 
satisfied, that the judge of all the earth will do 
right. Inthe mean time, let us study to make a 
proper use of those inestimable blessings we enjoy ; 
for from those to whom much is given, much will 
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Dr. Smollet, in lis ironical manner, calls the 
inhabitants of Lapland the fag-end of the ‘human 
creation, which ifhberal and invidious expression 
seems to arise from not considering, that these jreo- 
ple have the same rational faculties as others, and 
only want the means to improve themselves. Now 
under such circumstances, let us seriously ask, whe- 
ther these people are the objects of laughter and 
ridicule? Are they not objects rathcr of pity, espe- 
cially when we cousider that our ancestors were once 
as ignorant as they, and probably more barbarous. 
Nay, barbarity is not so much as imputed to the 
Laplanders, even by those who~ take a savage plea- 
sire in ridiculing them for what is not in their power 
to prevent. Thatthey are slaves to superstition is 
not denied, but that superstition never leads them to 
avy thing of a cruel or barbarous nature. Secure 
in their simple huts, they live without giving offence 
to each other; and if they have but Intle knowledge, 
they have but few sins to account for. ‘The author 
of this thinks it no small pleasure to have been some 
years acquainted with a native of Lapland, who is 
now one.of the most ingenious artists in London. 


Tn his early youth he: was brought from his native 
country to Stockholm, in Sweden, where he had the 
benefit of a liberal education, was baptized, and 
studied the theory and practice of music, From 
thence he came to England, and now resides in Lon- 
don. His ingenuity in the art he professes, his affa- 
bility in conversation, sweetness of temper, and, 
above all, his unfeigned piety, has created him many 
friends, but not more than his merit entitles him to. 
‘Phas we find that it is only owing to the want of 
cultivating the rational faculties, that the natives of 
such unhospitable deserts remain in a state of igno- 
rauce. Let those sovereigns who claim a supre- 
macy over them, send some men of piety and virtue 
to instruct them in the principles of learning and 
religion, and then they will be equally useful and 
polite as the rest of their subjects. 

Lapland consists of a vast extent of land running 
from the westerly extremity of Norway ou the north, 
to the easterly extremity of that part of Russia, 
which is in Europe. During one half of the year, 
the country is entirely frozen over, and in some parts 
there is a total darkness during four months, there 
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being no light but what proceeds from the moon, 
But the transparent light of the moon upon the 
snow, makes partly an amends for this deficiency ; 
and the poor natives, when they want to visit each 
other, are drawn on sledzes by rcigu deer over the 
niountains of snow and ice. Such is the state of this 
country in general, which leads us to consider their 
religious senthnents and ceremonies. 

The uatives of Lapland, excepting a few who live 
in the southern parts, are heathens, aud gross idel- 
ators. ‘Their chief godis Thor, the same as was 
worshipped by the Anglo-Saxons, and in memory 
of whom we call oue of the days of the weck Thurs- 
day. ‘This idol is represented as a warrior, placed 
ou a pedestal like the square table of an altar, raised 
about three feet high, about a bow-shot from their 
houses, and surrounded with pines to give it the air 
of a sanctuary. . 

Subordinate to this deity, or rather idol, is Stor- 
junkarr, who aets as viear, or viceroy to ‘Thor.— 
They believe that it is inand through his mediation 
that all temporal blessings are bestowed, and it is 
him who is the protector and guardian of all the 
beasts of the field ; and consequently it is to him 
they make their applications for success in their pur- 
suit of the chase. 

Storjunkarr is a kind of domestic deity, or house- 
hold god, for every family las an image of him.— 
‘Phey believe that he often appears personally among 
them, and he is represented under the figure of a 
square stone, without any seulpture upon it; for 
they content themselves with such reugh unpolished 
stones as they find on the mountains! and they ima- 
gine that it is Storjankarr who direets them in their 
search. This stone god is frequently supplied with 
a large family of children, that is, they place a vast 
number of smal] stones around him, one whereof is 
his wife, and the others his children and domestics. 

Their next deity in order is called Beywe, or the 
stn; but there is nothing particular im the adoration 
they offer up to him. He is likewise represented 
under the form of a great stone, without any sculp- 
ture upon it, and the oblations they offer, consist 
of their victuals and drink, part of which they pour 
down upon the stone. 

Wirchu-Archa, is a female deity, and called by 
them the god of old women, and is only an artless 
stone like the rest; but besides these they worship 
several spirits, angels, and devils; and likewise the 
souls of their departed relations. They believe with 
the Tartars, that souls pass from one body to’an- 
other; but of this ancient doctrine they have very 
confused notions. No doubt but thév learned it 
originally from the Tartars, from whom it appears 
they are descended. 

‘They have a number of impostors among them, 
who pretend to know inagic, by which they delude 
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the ignorant, and make them believe whatever they 
please. In all their sacrifices, they offer rein deer, 
for that being the creature most useful to themselves, 
they imagine it will be the most acceptable to their 
gods. Sometimes, indeed, they sacrifice other aui- 
mils, such as dogs, cats, hens, and chickeus ; but 
before they offer any of these sacrifices, they use the 
following ceremony to discover whether or not it 
will be acceptable. 

After they have tied up the vietim behind their 
hut, they strip off some of the hair from under the 
neck of the animal, which they fasten to one of the 
rings of a drum, appropriated for that particular 
service, aud which one of their priests beats, while 
the whole assembly of the people sing a short prayer. 
If the bunch of rings to which they fastened the 
lair of the vietim, and which before was immove- 
able, should turn about in an instant, and point to 
their eod Thor, they look upon it that the sacri- 
fice 1s acceptable to that god. But on the contrary, 
if the bunch of rings remain fixed and immoveable, 
notwithstanding the motion of the drum, they pre- 
sent the victim to another god while the drum is 
heating, and the people singing a sccond prayer or 
hymn. In all their devotions they pay much regard 
to the season of the year, but autumn is that to 
which they pay most regard, probably becanse the 
fruits of the earth are then ripe, and they are about 
shifting themselves home to their huts. 

At this time they erect a new statue to their god 
Thor, and afterwards cut the throat of a rei deer 
in his presence, and smear the statue all over with 
the blood and fat of the vietim. When this cere- 
mony is over, they inter the remains of the victim 
in the sume place. Besides this idol they are obliged 
to erect another every time they sacrifice a rein deer, 
and all these images being ranged together behind 
their huts, they cut the throat of the victim and offer 
it up in sacrifice. The vietim is in general a rem 
deer of the male kind, which they sacrifice by 
thrusting a knife into its heart. ‘The blood that flows 
is preserved in a bowl, and they smear it all over the 
head of their god Thor, and draw several strokes 
on him inthe form of crosses. Behind the idol 
they place the horns and boues of the rein deer’s 
head, and before him a small box made of birch 
wood, fitled with little slices of thish, cut off from 
every part of the victim's body, with some fat pre- 
served underneath it. The remainder of the flesh 1s 
preserved for the use of the family. 

When they offer sacrifices to Storjunkarr, they 
run a thread throngh the right ear of the victnn, 
and observe all the ccreménies already mentioned, 
with this exception only, that the sacrificing priests 
takes the horns and bones of the head and neck of 
the vietim, as also the claws and feet, and carries 
them to a mountain, devoted to the honour of Stor- 
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junkarr, for whose service the victim was slain — 
As soon as the priest rises, he approaches the sa- 
cred stone, stands uncovered, and makes a profound 
reverence before it. After this first act of devotion, 
he besmears the stone all over with the blood and 
fat of the victim, deposits the horns by the idol, ties 
his tail to the right horn, and to the left a red thread 
run through a plate of pewter, with a bit of small 
silver. 

Sometimes they celebrate festivals in honour of 
their Storjunkarr, and then they sacrifice some ani- 
mal in the idol’s presence which they dress in their 
own way, and every one eats a part of if. But 
what they eat must be of the flesh that is upon the 
head and neck, and they leave the skin extended on 
the place, where it Jies for «many years together. 
Sometimes, when the mountain is steep and difli- 
cult of access, they offer up their sacrifices at the 
foot of it, and afterwards take a stone dipped in the 
blood of the rein deer, and make an attempt as if 
they were going to throw it upto the top of the 
mnountam, 

‘They revere the image of this idol in the same 
manner as they do that of Thor, but as it is only a 
‘helpless stone,'.so there is no more required than to 
remove the old idol, and replace another of the 
sume shape. They range the branches of young 
trees arouud the idol, and this ceremony 1s observed 
twice In the year, namely, in the middle of summer, 
and in the middle of winter. If when they place 
these boughs or branches, they find that the stone 
which is the object of worship, can be easily remo- 
ved, then they imagme that their god will be propi- 
‘tious to them; but when they find it heavy and pon- 
derous, they imagine that the god is displeased, and 
they dread the efiects cf his vengeance. In such 
an unhappy case, they stndy all the ways they can 
<think of, to appease his anger, and avert his judg- 


ments, and from that moment engage to. make.him . 


new oblations. 

These Laplanders never sacrifice to the sun any 
other animals besides the rem deer, but they observe 
all the ceremonies already mentioned, except that 
they run a white thread through the right ear of the 
victiin, to denote its being devoted to the service of 
the sun, and except also that in their other sacrifices 
they make choice of birch trees, in this they use 
only willows. With these willows they form two 
zircles, about the circumference of half a tun, and 
round them hang little slices of flesh which they cut 
off from every part of the victim. These they after- 
wards deposit on a table behind their huts, as also 
‘the principal bones of the victim disposed in a cir- 
cular form. 

‘As to the souls of their departed relations, they 
ever make any images of them, but testify their 
‘veneration for them by particular sacrifices. On 
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such occasions the priest beats a drum, in order te 
know whether the idol is pleased with the sacrifice. 
Ag soon as they imagine that the idol is satistied with 
the.vietun offered to him, they take out the heart, 
-liver, and lungs, dip them in the blood of the vic- 
tim, and bury them before the altar. This species 
of idolatry is very ancient; it was practised by the 
Greeks and Romans, by the heathen nations whe 
overthrew the Roman empire, and even to this day 
we may find many remains of it among the in- 
habitants of those nations, where knowledge never 
yet came, 

With respeet to spirits, or zrial beings, of whom 
they worship many, they have no images, but pay 
their adoration to them under trees, planted near 
their houses. ‘This act of devotion consists in ofter- 
ing up a sacrifice to these spirits, about the latter 
end of December; and this is introduced with ab- 
stinence and fasting, at least froin all flesh meat, and 
if any is provided. for them, they give it those whom 
they suppose have none. All the fragments left at 
the feast, are put into a box made of birch, and this 
box is hung upon a -tree behind the house, for the 
subsistence of such spirits as rove about on the 
mountains and in the forests. 

It is difficult to say from whence this species of 
superstition teok its origin, ‘because it seems to be 
peculiar to the people in this part of the country ; 
but then it is necessary that we should consider that 
there are some differences to be found im the worship 
of all heathen nations. All arose from this single 
circumstance, namely, neglecting the true God, anal 
setting up their own images in the room of his 
.commandments. : 

‘The Laplanders are so much addicted to supersti- 
tion, that they adore the first object that presents it- 
self to them in the morning. ‘They never suffer 
their wives to go to the door first, lest there should 
be a sem deer, for in such cases they would be 
obliged to go a hunting all the day. Every house, 
every family, have their own peculiar deities; they 
have places erected for them, and as their priests are 
numerous, so they are never at a loss for some of 
them to officiate. Whether in sacrifice, or by any 
other means, a drum is always used, for they be- 
lieve there is something magical in the sound of that 
instrument. Indeed this is not in the least surpri- 
sing, becatse all the nor!hern nations made use of 
drums in their religions sacrifices, and transmitted 
them to their camps and to their battles. Such is 
the origin of driwns, and although they make at 
present a distinguishing figure in our armies, yet 
they were no move original ‘than implements of su- 
perstitiou and idalatry. 

There .are some other particulars in which the 
Laplanders.differ from all the people we know of in 
the world. They believe that there are two Su- 
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preme Beings, but so gross are their notions, that 
they believe one of these beings to be mortal, and 
the other immortal. The mortal being they believe 
dies in consequence of any person breaking wind 
backward against him, and then he is suceeeded by 
another w'.o reigns till he meets with the same mis- 
fortune. On the other hand, the immortal being 
resides always in heaven, and is not affected by the 
passions of men, he is indifferent about their wants, 
and unconcerned about their condition in this world. 
And is not this epicurianism in the highest degree / 
Indeed we are of opimon, that notwithstanding 
what has been said against Epicurius, as a moral 
philosopher, yet he was not the father or author of 
those sentiments whieh bear is name. [f he was, 
why should we find them among heathen nations, 
who never knew any thing of literature? Does an 
ignorant Laplander know any thing of Epicurius or 
Lueretius ? No, they never heard of their names, 
and yet they have imbibed 24 their notions, From 
what source does all these flow? The answer is ob- 
vious. he corruption of human nature has sunk 
so deep, that it has contaminated the minds of the 
whole race of human beings. ~All mankind are 
extremely fond of knowing more than has been re- 
vealed to them, and therefore they are apt to form 
the same notiois of God as of themselves. ‘This 
is the fundamental error in all religious dispensa- 
tious, it is a poison which runs through the whole 
body; but having said so much by way of digression, 
we shall now proceed with our narrative. 

All religious ceremonies are less or more conduct- 
ed by beating of drums, and it is very remarkable, 
that these people never undertake any thing, not 
even so much as common diversions, without first 
consulting the drum. But it is obvious to every 
one’s observation, that these drums are not all ex- 
actly of the same fashion, and the reason of it may 
possibly be, beeause some of them are more adapted 
for magical operations, and more mischievous than 
others, ‘There are two appendixes, which are abso- 
lutely necessary to render these drums complete, and 
fit for use, and they are the mark and the hammer. 
The former points out the the thing, or secret en- 
quired after, on the painted figures of the drum, 
and the latter is made use of to beat with. What 
they call the mark is a large copper ring, to. which 
they fasten several others of a less size, which make 
a large bunch altogether. The fashion of those 
rings however, frequently varies. ‘One of them is 
made of a very thick plate of copper, about the 
size of a erncible, with a square hole in the middle, 
and with little brass chains, which hang down instead 
of rings, and meet together in a circle. The other 
is a brass ring, with a small round plate of brass 
hung to it by several small chains, and the hammer 
or stick, with which they beat this drum, is made of 
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a rein deer’s horn. The Laplanders do not aim at 
making a great noise with their drums, but are 
chiefly. solicitous, as We have before observed, about 
the motion of the rings, that according to their 
position, they may form a right judgment of such 
secrets as they want to have revealed. 

These Laplanders have such an extraordinary ve- 
neration for their drum, that they will not permit # 
maid that is marriageable so much as to touch it.— 
When they remove from one place to another it is 
‘the last utensil that is carried off the premises, and 
after every one of the family is departed, they are 
peculiarly careful in the conveyance of it to their 
new apartment. tis givenin charge to the husband, 
as his peculiar province; for the wife must not pre- 
sume to meddle with it, and they always find out 
on this occasion, some by-way, very different and 
distant from the high road. ‘They are apprehensive, 
that if any one, but more particularly a married 
woman, ora marriageable maid, should by accident 
go the same by-way, within three days after the 
drum has past, she would either die upon the spot, 
or some fatal disaster would befal her. A brass ring 
however, presented in a solemn manner, for the 
service of the drum, makes an atonement for any 
such misfortune. The duaplander in all his magical 
consultations with the drum, must be upon his kuees, 
and so must all who attend him; the consequences 
whereof are, as we are informed, surprismg and su- 
pernatural: but as they want due confirmation, the 
best way will be to suspend our belief. 

The drum which is peculiarly appropriated to 
magical purposes, is somewhat different with res- 
pect to its form, from those made use of on other 
occasions. ‘That part of it which may properly be 
called the handle is made like a cross, and divides it 
into four equal parts. ‘This drum is embellished, for 
the generality, with the claws and bones of such 
beasts as they have hunted down in pursuit of their 
game. When they make use of it on any magical 
occasion, their usual practice is this: In order to 
know, for instance, the transactions of any foreign 
country, one of their aperators beats the drum in the 
following manner: Tle first lays a large quantity of 
brass rings linked together, with several small brass 
chains upon that particular place where the sun is 
delineated. Then he beats the drum in such a 
manner, with his horn, hainmer, or stick, that the 
rings are put in motion. During this action, he “ 
sings very distinctly a song, which in the language 
of “Lapland is called Jonke, and all the natives 
that are present, both men and women add their 
respective songs, which are distinguished by the 
name of Duvra. The words which they utter are 
so distinct, that they nominate the very place, of 
which they want some secret intelligence. 

After he has beat the drum for some considerable 
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time, he raises it to his. head, and then drops in- 
stantly down upon the ground, lke one fast asleep 
or in a trace. His senses are all lost, his pulse 
ceases to beat, and he is in short a dead man to all 
outward appearanee; from whenee it has been 
thought that the soul of the magician actually abai- 
dons his body for a time, and, through the assistance 
of some invisible spirits, is conveyed to those very 
countries, of which they want such intelligence as 
before-mentioned. Whilst the officiating Laplander 
iz in this situation, this state of insensibility, he is, 
notwithstanding, we are told, in such extremity of 
pain, that the sweat runs down his face, and all over 
his body, and mean while the whole assembly eon- 
tinne singing, till he returns from his reverie to his 
perfect senses. For should they eease, or eudeavour 
to awake him by the least touch imaginable, the 
magician, as we are further told, would inevitably 
die; and in all probability, that is the reason why 
they take a more than ordinary eare at such a time, 
io prevent flies, or insects of any other kind from 
setthng nearhim. When he is perfectly awake, and 
come to himself, he gives a full account of the in- 
formations he has received, and auswers all inter- 
rogatories of the whole assembly. 

The duration of this eestatie slumber is very un- 
certain; but it never lasts, at the most, as we are 
informed, above four and twenty hours; the conju- 
ror, however, let him recover his senses sooner or 
later, always produces some token of the thing or 
country inquired after, as an undeniable testimony 
of his supernatural abilities. 

What has already been said is sufficient, we pre- 
suine, to give the reader an adequate idea of the use 
whieh these Laplanders make of theirdrum. We 
shall only add, therefore, this cursory remark, that 
their physicians likewise make use of it, to discover 
the cause and quality of theu' patients’ distempers ; 
that is to say, whether they are the mere results of 
chance, or of usture, and to find out the best ways 
and meaus they can to appease their gods on all such 
cecasions. We must not, however, omit one thing, 
which is very remarkable; that is, if the rings of tie 
drum turn from the left to the right, it is looked 
upon as a propitious omen, being conformable to 
the course of the sun, which is the great dispenser 
of the various blessings of nature, and the inex- 
haustible source of all agreeable objects. But, on 
the contrary, if they turn from the right to the left, 
as their course is the reverse of that of the sun, it 
portends some fatal misfortunes, maligna&t distem- 
pers, or the plagues of poverty and distress. 

There-is something very particular in their sale of 
the winds. The Norwegians, northern Laplanders, 
and such as reside on the borders of the Botlmic 
gulph, seli them to travellers and sailors. "The secret 
of this magical commodity consists ina rope with 
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three knots, which they dispose of to'their customers 
at the very best priee they can get. As soon as the 
first knot is untied, a gentle breeze arises; at uns 
ravelling the second, the wind blows brisk, and swells 
their sails; but storms and tempests fill the skies 
when they venture to undo the third; they are no 
longer masters of their vessels, and shipwreck is their 
inevitable portion. ‘This secret, as Scheffer assures 
us, depends entirely on the nativity of the magician. 
He has an absolute power over that particular wind, 
whieh blew the moment he was born; so that one 
is lord and ruler of the east wind, aud another of the 
west, and as they have the secret power to set a ship 
a sailing, so likewise ean they stop it when under 
sail. 

The Laplanders, likewise, as we are informed, 
make use of some certain magical javelins, which 
they throw at their cnemies to annoy them, and by 
this act of fascination, they are able sometimes to 
afflict their adversaries with very violent distempers ; 
but if their hearts fail them in the personal exccu- 
tion of such injuries, they will at least do all the 
mischief they possibly ean by proxy, and make dread- 
ful havoc of their flocks and cattle. Most authors, 
indeed, have omitted this particular circumstance ; 
but they all agree that there are some familiar spirits, 
or imaginary demons, whom these northern people 
call Gans, employed by them to aceomplish, as far 
as they are able, all their private schemes of malice 
und revenge. 

The instrument called tyre by these Laplanders, 
is another of their magical machines, which, accord- 
iug to our historians is, to all outward appearance, 
nothing but a ball about the bigness of a walout, or 
asmall apple, and composed of the down of some 
particular animal. ‘his little machine is round aud 
smooth, and so light that it seems to be perfeetly 
hollow. It is a motley, or party-eoloured com- 
modity, yellow, green, and grey, but mostly of a 
yellowish cast; and the Laplanders, as we are in- 
formed, set them to sale, and look upon them, as it 
were, animated, and so far capable of aetion that 
the purchaser can send them where and to whom he 
pleases. The motion of this tyre is like that of a 
whirlwind, and its mischievous effects, however per- 
sonally intended, falls always on the first animal that 
obstructs his way. 

We shall close this article with a short detail of 
their superstitions relating to the chase. In the first 
place then, we must take notice that they are very 
observant of lucky and nnlucky days; that in order 
to discover the one, and avoid the other, they con- 
sult their drum ; and that when they are determined 
to pursue their game, they always go through a baek 
passage, contrived for that purpose, lest they should 
meet with some woman or other at the street door, 
which they look upon as an unpropitious rencounter.. 
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The hunting of the bear is accompanied with such 
extraordinary formalities, that one would imagine 
they paid a peculiar regard to that savage creature. 
Ass svou as they have opened the chase, by the con- 
sultation of their drum, according to the custom 
observed on the occasion, he who has discovered the 
bear’s hold, marches at the head of a numerous train 
of huntsmen; without any other weapon of defence 
but a long staff, with a brass ring on the top of it: 
and after him follows the drummer. [Mach individual 
assistant has hkewise his particular provinee assigned 
Inm. After they have killed the desperate savage, 
they sing a kind of triumphal song over lim, and 
therein congratulate him on his death, and return him 
thanks for baving done them uo mischief. After 
this, they whip him with a bunch of rods, and then 
carry him to a collage, prepared on purpose for his 
reception, where thev flay him, cut him up, and dress 
him. ‘The whole train of huntsmen attend the sledge 
or earriage in which their prey is extended, and sing 
during the procession, a song suitable to the oceasion, 
wherein they beg of him not to resent the ill treat- 
ment he has met with, or injure those who are any 
ways iistrumental to his rum, and the rein deer 
wich drew the sledge must be employed no more 
on any occasion whatsoever, all that year. The 
wives assemble themselves together at the cottage 
above-mentioned, and there wait the return of their 
husbands, who at their first arrival, desire them in 
a chanting tone, to chew the bark of an alder-tree 
between their teeth, and spit it in their faces. Every 
huntsinan, when the bear 1s lodged within the cottage 
where it is to be dressed, is obliged, according to 
custom, to repair to another commodious apartment 
adjacent to it, where their wives are, who baving 
their mouths full of alder bark ready chewed, dis- 
charge it im their faces, that they may scem at least, 
as ii they are besmeared with the blood of the savage 
monster. Flere it 1s that the wives regale their hus- 
bands with the produets of their tail and fatigue, 
‘There are several other circumstances in the de- 
scription of their bear-hunting, which we shall pur- 
posely omit, and content ourselves with such only 
as are very singular. All those who are concerned 
iu the chase, or come im at the hear’s death, are 
obliged to abstain from the conversation of their 
wives for the three days next ensuing; and the prin- 
cipal or captain of the band, for five. ‘The skin of 
the beast is hung upon the top of a tall pele, and 
the women shoot at it with their bows and arrows. 
Kvery one 1s very ambitious of hitting the mark, 
sinee she who first suceeeds is the most honoured and 
respected. ‘This piece of dexteriy is looked upon 
as the happy presage that ber husband will be the 
foremost m the chase of the next bear. It is this 
woman's province likewise, according to Scheffer, 
to tuke several pieces of stuff, and fasten as many 
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crosses upon each of them as they have conquered 
bears, and to hang these trinkets about the necks of 
all such as were assistants in the chase, who are 
obliged to wear them for three days together ; that 
is, ull the setting of the sun on the last day. A 
eross made after the same manner is hung about the 
neck of the rein deek, which drew the bear from the 
forest to the cottage. [In all probability the mter- 
course which these Laplanders have had with the 
Christians, induced them to look upon these erosses 
as preservatives against the demons, or genn of the 
forest, who, perhaps, may resent all indignities offer- 
ed to their savage subjeets. ts. ; 
As the chief riches of the country consist in their 
abundance of rein deer, so the young woman whose 
parents possesses most of these animals, has the 
greatest number of gallants. Mein deer are the ab- 
solute property of the young persons of both sexes, 
it being enstomary for their parents to make them 
presents of them as soon as they are born, A Lap- 
lander, in the choice of his wife, has an eye particu- 
larly to her wealth, and in this he acts in the same 
manner as the people in other nations. The lover 
never courts his mistress himself, but employs an 
old woman as match maker, in the same manner as 
in China, Tartary, and other nations. Some shins 
of wild beasts, and feathers of curious fowls, are 
sent as presents to the intended bride, and after some 
formalities are over, the bridegroom is permitted to 
visit the bride’s relations. If he is pernntted to 
speak to his mistress, it is esteemed a very gieat 
favour, but this seldom happens tll after several 
visits to the parents. ; 
At the first. interview they salute each other with 
an affectionate kiss, anda sanguine squeeze of their 
noses one against the other, which 1s an essential 
point, the negleet of it being looked upen as a de- 
claration of coldness and dislike. | Their marks of 
love are heightened by the presents the gallant brings 
with him, which, among other things, consists of 
rein deer tongues, of which they make delicious 
feasts. The young woman, who is surrounded by 
her relations. pretends, either throngh shame or 
modesty, to decline lis favours; but at the same 
time gives him a private signal to withdraw, and, 
when alone, with pleasure aceepts of them all.— 
From thence forward, the young Laplander thinks 
himself entitled to greater liberties, and gives a full 
loose to his passion. He hegs the favour of his 
mistress to let him sleep by her side, or in other 
words, to lie with her; but if she is not amorously 
inclined, she throws his presents on the ground with 
disdain. It is some considerable time before ail the 
preliminaries are settled, because the eirl’s relations 
are seemingly loth to give their consent, whieh is all 
artifice, and the pure result of an avaricious dispo- 
sition. For the gallant, during the whole time of 
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the courtship, is daily making them some valuable 
presents, in order to imgratiate himgelf into their 
favour, and obtain their consent, and they are cun- 
ning enough to know that there will be but few pre- 
sents after their marriage. 

When all parties are absolutely agreed, a certain 
-day is appointed for the celebration of their nuptials 
cand the bridegroom must bring along with him more 
presents, some for the bride and some for her rela- 
tions. The marriage ceremony consists in the 
priest’s striking a flint with steel, and the bride and 
bridegroom light tapers at it, Then they walk home 
to their buts, and the bridegroom is obliged to serve 
his father-in-law a whole year after the marriage, and 
then he takes home his wife and her fortuue.— 
When a woman is pregnant, they pretend to know 
whether she will have a son ora daughter, and this 
they do by consulting the moon. When a star ap- 
pears above that planet, it indicates the birth of a 
boy. and when a star appears near aud seems to go 
before it, it is a happy presage that the child wall 
be healthy, robust and active. 

Scheffer tells us, that when a native falls sick, he 
‘sends for one whom he imagines most skilful ia the 
use of the drum, who, in order to restore him, first 
offers up arein decr as a sacrifice to one of their 
idols; then ,he beats the drum, and falls down in 
either a real or imaginary trance. Fle continues in 
this jimactive situation about an hour, and during 
that tine, those who are present sing the magician’s 
song, which restores him to his senses. He rises 
np, takes his drum, and clapping it close to his ear, 
beats softly upon it. Afterwards he stands for some 
short time like one in deep contemplation, and then 
relates all that was delivered to him while in a 
trance. 

When a man dies, his whole family leaves the 
house; for they have a notion, that the soul of the 
deceased hovers round ‘the corpse. ‘They generally 
bury the bodies of their dead in gloomy caverns, 
the mouths of which they stop up with stones. 
They put into the cavern beside the dead, a hatchet, 
a steel, flint, and a tinder-box; and the reason they 
give for this strange ceremony is, that as the de- 
ceased will want light, so he may strike it when he 
pleases. We are assured that the ancient Danes 
‘and Saxons, before they were converted to Chris- 
tianity, burned warlike insruments along with the 
dead, of which many have been dug up in different 
parts of Britain; and probably, this was the prac- 
tice of all the heathen nations in the world. 

In Lapland the hatchet is laid beside the deceased, 
that in case he should meet in his way with briars 
and thorns, or boughs of trees to obstruct his pas- 
sage throngh the thick forests, he may cut them 
down; for they believe that no person after death 
cay be admitted into heaven, unless he fights his way 
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into it. This notion of their’s seems to procecd 
from: the nature of the climate where they live; 
their nights being long and dark, they imagine the 
dead meet with the same inconvenignces in their 
way to-heaven. At their funerals they kill the rein- 
deers which drew the body of the deceased to the 
grave, and make mérry over their corpse, in me- 
mory of their friend being removed out of a world 
of grief and sorrow. ‘They have one-more custom 


“relating to their dead, which is singular enough. 


They pour brandy over the face of the corpse, and 
dance round it, singing their funeral songs in praise 
of the deceased. 

When they take an oath, they wish the devil 
may come and fetch them away, with their wives, 
children, and rem-deers, if they perjuie themselves. 
They have confused notions coucerming the creation, 
of the world; and whenever they sce the moon 
eclipsed, they believe that planet is attacked by 
some malicious devils, and on such occasions, they 
think it their duty to give ler all the assistance they 
can. In this emergency, they take their arms and 
shoot at her, and continue to do so till the eclipse 
isoves. When it thunders, the Laplanders iis agine 
that God is chastising the devils, ‘aid dat ‘Ley, in 
order to escape his vengeance, wake shelter under the 
bellies of their dogs; for that reason, as long as the 
thuncer continues, they keep those creatures shut 
out of doors, 

When they sit down to eat, they invoke their idols 
to bless tliei provisions for their use, and they gather 
sup all the bones of the rein deer, and throw them 
into their marshy grounds. ‘This they look upon as 
absolutely necessary, because if neglected, the rein 
deer would become indolent and inactive. They 
ascribe to their witches a power to augment the 
coldness of the weather; but then none.are duly 
qualified for this operation, but such as have been 
born in winter. ‘Lhese women take a little human 
figure made of snow, and besmear the head of it 
with their spittle, coloured red with the juice of the 
alder-tree, the bark whereof they chew in their 
mouths when they set themselves about performing 
this operation. 

When they are disposed to allay the excessive 
cold, they take the skin of a bear and -hang it out in 
the air all mght. The Laplander, as soon as he 
rises, takes a bunch of rods and whips this skin; 
for they imagine that the cold abates in proportion 
to the blows. In this operation they make use of 
several magical terras, and for the same purpose cnt 
the skin of a fawn into small pieces, aud throw 
them into the fire, repeating a form of prayer.— 
‘They take particular care when they have visitors, 
that no person shall walk in the house before an- 
other who is going out of it, and that no one shall 
cross the recom in any part of it, but the void space 
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between the fire and the company. Should a wo- 
man. stride over a man’s legs in order to get by bim, 
the ammanneily action would create a world of 
mischief. But we need not think .much of their 
superstitions, seeing that were we to relate all the 
superstitions In our enlightencd nation, we might 
fill a volume. 

With respect to such of the Laplanders as pro- 
fess Christianity, they are not numerous; they are 
either Greeks or Lutherans, but neither of them are 
well grounded in the principles of religion. As for 
those who are Greeks, itis not much to be wondered 
at; for their relizion, like that of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, is not calculated to convey any sort of know- 
ledge. \s for the Lutheran ministers, it is well 
known that they are faithtulin the discharge of the 
pastoral office in the countries were they are born, 
nor do we find they are remiss in Lapland; but pro- 
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bably either they have not.salaries adequate to their 
labours, or which is more probable, having no com- 
pany to converse with, they become melancholy and 
long to return to their own country. 

Such is the present state of Lapland with respect 
to religion, and melancholy as their conduct. may 
appear, yet they are not worse or more superstitious 
than some who have better advantages. “The only 
way to bring them over to the belief and knowledge 
of Christianity, i is to get some of their young men 
to settle a few years in “Sweden and Denmark; there 
they might be educated in all sorts of useful learn- 
ing, and some of these might be ordained ministers, 
others school-masteis. If this was done at the 
public expense, the youth in general would emulate 
each other, their manners would be civilized, and 
towns being erected among them, they would be- 
come fond of society. 


MODERN RELIGION 


Iy our account of the ancient Persian religion, we 
have related what these people believed anil prac- 
tised, but as the Mahometan religion has made 
a vast difference in many things throughout that ex- 
tensive empire, we shall now proceed to give an 
historical narrative of the Ganres, who although few 
in number, yet remain in a body together. And 
this will be found the more necessary, because it 
will naturally Iead us to explain with greater pre- 
cision and certainty the religion of the ‘heathens i in 
Africa. Persia indeed is far from Africa, but. still 
there is some affinity to be met with in the religion 
of all the ancicut-heathens. ‘They differ indeed 
ia many things, but they all agrce in the worst of 
things, “namely that of opposing the truth. 

‘These people boast of a perpetual succession of 
their religion without any interruption; and though 
many persons may be apt to ini: agine this a mere 
romance, it is nevertheless strictly true and matter 
of fact. ‘The religion of the Magi has existed al- 
most ever since the ood; and although it may have 
been exposed from time to time to divers heresies and 
persecutions, and though, since the establishment 
of the Muahometans in Persia, it is reduced to a 
very small body of faithful members, it would be 
an act of injustice and partiality to rob them of the 
elory of maintaining their tenets with unshaken re- 
solution even in the “blackest storms that ever threat- 
eed to overwhelm them. If the Gaures have lost 
their temporal jurisdiction, they can still boast an 
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uninterrupted succession in the priesthood, a regu- 
Jar and uniform liturgy without the Jeast variation 
since Zoroaster’s time, and an inviolable attachment 
to the doctrines which he established. 

The Gaures are inviolably attached to the refor- 
mation of Zoroaster, and they acknowledge a su- 
perior principle to those two before-mentioned of 
good and evil, whom the Persians, after they had 
swerved and deviated from the religion of their fore- 
fathers, established, as the sole author of light and 
darkness. ‘The Gaures conceived, that by the inter- 
mixture of these two principles, God created every 
being in nature. A very celebrated author is of 
opinion, that Zoroaster borrowed that idea from the 
Jews; and this observation, in all probability, is very 
just. We shall ouly make this cursory remark, how- 
ever, that this great reformer, foresceing the diffi- 
culties attending so mysterious and incomprehensible 
a point, maintained, that though all things were good 
which God cventede yet darkness or evil inseparably 
attended them, as shadows do corporeal substances. 
God could not possibly, according to his nature, 
produce any thing but good, but evil resulted from 
those productions, as a privation of good. 

Zoroaster was no stranger to the zecount which 
Moses had given of the creation, aud of the fall of 
the angels, and our first parents; but if it be granted 
that he had read these remarkable occurrences in the 
books of Moses, it must lkewise be allowed, that 
he made, either wilfully or through iguorance, some 
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very considerable alterations. As for instance, he 
asscrted, that the world was created at six several 


_ Seasons, each consisting of a certain number of days, 


. 


viz. the first of forty-five, in whieh God created 
the heavens; the second of sixty, wherein he formed 


the waters; the third of seventy-five, in whieh he | 


made the earth; the fourth of thirty, which were 


employed in the creation of the vegetable world; | 


the fifth of fourscore, which were spent in the form- 
ation of all manner of living creatures, man only 
excepted ; the sixth and last, of seventy-five, in which 
he created our first parents; but some authors give 
us a quite different account of this creation. 

The Gaures likewise hold, that as the world was 
to be inereased and multiplied by two persons oaly, 
God graciously determined, that Eve should every 
day bring a pair of twins into the worid; and that 
during the term of one thousand years, death sliould 
have no dominion over her seed; that the devil 
tempted our first parents, in order to render them 
odions in the eyes of their creator; that God, being 
eouscious of the malice of the spirit of darkness, did 
not think convenient totally to suppress this evil, but 
took the following measures to check the malignant 
inilnences of it. He constituted a select company 
of angels to be the guardians and protectors of his 
creatures. Hamul was made inspector of the hea- 
vens; Acrob superintendant of the angels; the sun, 
moon, earth, waters, man, plants, and all living 
creatures of what nature or kind soever, had their 
partieular guardian angels. But notwithstanding all 
these prudent precautions, evil increased, men grew 
wicked and perverse in all their ways, and God sent 
therefore the waters of the deluge at once to extir- 
pate them, and all their impious race. The devils 
are put in opposition to the good angels; whose 
several names aud functions are registered at large 
in Hide; but we shall not trouble the reader with 
a transcript of his catalogue. 

The Gaures are exceedingly religious, and never 
mention the Deity but with all the circumspeetion 
and ieverence iinaginable. They allow him all the 
same glorious attnbutes as we do; they look upon 
him as the sovereign judge, and bountiful rewarder 
of all mankind; just, merciful, and ready to pardon. 
Both the angels and devils of whom we have been 
speaking, are the ministers of God; the one for the 
administration of good, and the other of evil— 
‘Phese Gaures likewise are of opinion, that each in- 
dividual person has both a good and evil genius cen- 
stantly attending him. It is farther a received notion 
amongst them, that the influence of a certain general 
light is infused, if we may be allowed the expression, 
after an extraordinary manner, into some particular 
persons who are the favourites of the Almighty.— 
It is this light, according to them, that renders some 
men conspicuous for their deep penetration mito all 
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the arts and sciences, and forms the geniuses of such 
as are born to sit at the helm of state; and we may 
add, helps them to bring about the various revolu- 
ticns that overset whole empires, and likewise to ex- 
cite the same confusion in the minds of meu. 

This is doubtless no absurd notion, nor is it any 
ways extravagant to imagine, that this light some- 
times diffuses itself after such a profuse maimer, olt 
some certain number of persons ina family, that its 
favours scem partially bestowed on them, to the 
manifest detriment and disadvantage of the rest.— 
This is indisputably a very 3 remark, though not 
to he accounted for by physic or astrology. Any 
person that will give himself but the least trouble 
imaginable to reflect, will easily perceive, that there 
is a certain quantity of merit, as well as of temporal 
advantage, alloted for distinct families. Kingdoins 
likewise are after the same manner permitted to be 
formidable and powerful, to flourish, and be masters 
of the arts and sciencés” ° 2 h*¢hest perfection for 
atime, and then again, are «fed to: an apparent 
declension. And indeed all wungs in nature as well 
as the human species, have their proper seasons for 
their increase, maturity, and decay. 

It is impossible to keep off the revolutions of the 
last mentioned period of decay, and the emperor 
Augustus, and Lewis -the Great, king of France, 
who were so exaeily alike in their lives and govern~ 
ments, are incontestible proofs of the truth of this 
assertion. The Gavres have a kind of veneration 
and respect for cocks, on account of their waknig 
them so early in the morning, and reminding them, 
by their crowing, of the duties of the ensuing day. 
Their books recommend then to the favour and 
affection of the faithful. These testimonies of their 
esteem for this particular animal, were transmitted 
to them, in all probability, by the traditions of the 
ancient Persians. 

The primitive Persians, as we have already ob- 
served, made use of no mamier of temples, as think- 
ing them places too circumscribed, and below the 
dignity of the Supreme Bemg; but when they were 
inclinable, in imitation of the Jews, to preserve their 
consecrated fire, it was absolutely necessary that 
they should admit of their Pyreums. Zoroaster, 
not satisfied with those he found already introduced, 
erected a considerable number more wherever he 
went. These consecrated fires are at present much 
in vogue amongst the Gaures, and preserved with 
so much care and precaution, that they are called 
idolators, and the worshippers of fire, though with- 
out the least ground to support the ungenerous ae- 
eusation. For they pay no adoration to the material 
fire, although they make use of that element in the 
eclebration of their divine service. Itis the Deity 
alone whom they adoye in the presence of the fire, 
as the true symbol of the Divine Majesty. ‘Though 
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fire, according to the Gaures, is the purest of all the 
elements, yet they look upon it only as one of God’s 
most perfect creatures, and it is, as they imagine, 
his favourite habitation, When they pray, they nei- 
ther make their addresses to Mithra, nor the sun, nor 
fire, but to God alone; many tustances whereof are 
produced by the learued doetor Hide above quoted, 
from whence we may very readily infer, that the im- 
patations of idolatry are as rash and groundless in 
a\sia as they are in Europe. 

Zoroaster enjoined his disciples to adore the Deity 
with their faces towards the sun and the conseerated 
fire. It was the mode of worship amongst the an- 
cient Persians, says the Vrench translator of Dr. 
Prideaua’s history, and this institution preceded the 
reformation of Magianism. When the Persians drew 
near to their consecrated fires in their divine service, 
they.always approached them from the west side, 
because by that means their faces being turned to 
those, as well as the rising sun, they could direct 
thetr worship towards both at the same time. This 
form of worship was directly opposite to that of the 
Jews. Vor the holy of holics, wherein was inclosed 
the symbol of the divine presence, which lay on the 
propitiatory, or merey-seat, being at the west end 
of the temple of Jerusalem, all such as entered 
therein to worship God, had their faces turned that 
way. ‘That was the point towards which they con- 
stantly directed their divine worship; but that of the 
Magi being the rising sun, they «lways worshipped 
with their faces towards the east. 

The Gaures, according to Lord, are obliged to 
turn towards the sun at their morning and daily ser- 
vice, aud at mht towards the moon. For these two 
planets are not only the two bright luminaries of the 
heavens, but likewise two of God’s witnesses op- 
posed to Lucifer ; that is to say, the devil, or prin- 
ciple of evil. ‘The priests are obliged to watch day 
and wight to maintain and repair the consecrated fire. 
But it is absolutely necessary that it be rekindled 
after the purest manner that can possibly be devised ; 
for which purpose they frequently make use of a 


steel and flint, or two hard sticks, which, by con- 


tinual friction, will in time take fire. Sometimes 
likewise they kindle it by the lightning which darts 
down from heaven on any combustible matter; and 
sometimes again by those Ignes fatui which fre- 
quently arise in marshy grounds; or else by common 
fire, in case it is pure aud undefiled, or with such as 
the Banians make use of to kindle the funeral piles. 
But they have one other method still, as noble as it 
is pure; and that is, by collecting the rays of the sun 
into the focus of a burning zlass. 

They are strictly enjomed not to touch this fire 
with sword or kmie, and they are obliged to feed it 
with the purest kind of wood, without the least kind 
of bark upon it. 


They are not allowed to blow it. 
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with their mouths or a pair of bellows, for fear of 
the least profanation; which was formerly punished 
with immediate death; and that rigorous treatment 
for such offences cuntiuued till the destruction of 
the Magian mowarchy by the Mahometans. The 
priests themselves never presumed to approach these 
couscerated fires without a piece of fine linen over 
their months, to prevent their breath from polluting 
these sacred Hames, and this precaution was always 
observed whenever they drew near them, or when 
they read or repeated that form of prayer which 
might properly be called the service of the fire— 
The Magian priests, who were thé proper celebrants, 
performed this ceremony with such an humble and 
lowly voice, as not to be heard, or at least under- 
stood by the congregation. Tt was a kind of whis- 
per, not unlike that practised by our Roman Catho- 
lic priests wheu they read low mass, _ ; 

The language in which this office is wrote, is at 
present as untclligible to the Gaures as the Latin to 
some of our illiterate Europeans. When their so- 
vereign pontiff approached these consecrated fires, 
he was washed from head to foot, perfumed and 
dressed in a vestment as white as snow. After this 
he prostrated himself to the very ground before the 
flames, and said his prayers with bitter sighs and 
groans; which are well understood by the devotces 
of all religions. ‘These ardent acts of devotion, the 
affectionate respirations of his soul, were all address- 
ed to the Deity, to him he offered up his prayers, 
extracted from their sacred scriptures, and in short 
to him alone he made confession of Ins sins. 

These customs are all observed by the Gaures at 
this very day. Their religious devotion, according 
to Lord, is introduced by the Distoorc’s seasonable 
exhortation to. the people; the sum and substance 
whereof is as feHows, viz. ‘That the celestial fire 
having been delivered by God himself to Zerroost, 
(Zoroaster) their wise legislator, to whom he de- 
clared, that it was au emanation, or part of his own 
infinite virtue and excellence, they ought to look 
upon it as sacred and divine, and the proper ob- 
ject of their profoundest veneration, as being a 
portion vf ile divine essence, since it is of the 
same substance and they ought to love and regard 
every object that bears any resemblance of it, as the 
sun and the moon, who are God’s two awful wit- 
nesses, who will testify against them, if they cou- 
temp or neglect that worship, which has been en- 
joined them. After this, he exhorts them to ask 
pardon and forgiveness of God, if, in_ their daily 
use of fire, they should by accident, let fall the 
least drop of water into it, or, by any mattention, 
carelessness, or otherwise, be guilty of any nmpure 
action with regard to thut element. ; 

In some particular parts of the Indies, the faith- 
ful, who are professors of Muagianism, are con- 
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vened or assembled together by the tinkling of a | prmeiple whereon the Gaures have grounded their 


little bell. But the Gaures in Persia are not al- 
lowed to give any such publie notices; for which 
reason they meet together without any ecremony at 
the stated hours; aud then, aeeording to the custom 
observed by the Armenians of Zulpha, are con- 
vened only by five or six strokes on a plank witha 
hammer. In their temples, instead of a fire they 
have nothing but a burning lamp. Although during 
divine serviee these devotees‘have their mouths and 
some part of their faces covered, they must kecp, 
uotwithstanding, at an awful distance from their 
consecrated fires: But as to the priests, they may 
approach them in such a mamer as to be able to 
officiate without the least inconvenicnee to them- 
selves, or profanation of the fire. 

The little twigs or switches which we have al- 
ready mentioned, are looked upon as an essential 
branch of the rites and eeremonies observed in their 
religious worship. ‘These rods are cut off with 
abundance of formality from one particular tree, 
awhich the Persians eall a Hawm; and very muek 
resembles the Tamarisk. If no such tree however 
can be found, they have immediate recourse to the 
pomegranate-tree. The kmfe made use of on this 
occasion ‘must first be sanctified by a very careful 

-ablution,-and by several prayers pronouneed in a 
‘low veice to the praise and glory of God, and of 
the saered fire. These rods or twigs are deposited 
ma case or box made for that paruieular purpose : 
and whenever they read or pronounce any of the 
prayers contained in their Zend; or whenever they 
-engage in any other religious exercise “whatsoever, a, 
proper quantity of these twigs must be taken out, 
-and laid ready before them; for these saered instru- 
ments are as essential to them on such solemn veea- 
sions, as to our Catholic devotees their chaplets or 
set of beads. The number of them however, 1s not 
fixed and determined. Some prayers require thirty- 
five, and others only twenty four. Five only are 

* sufficient for an ejaculatory graee before their meals, 
“but as they are of no further service after the prayer, 
they must be devoted to the flames. 

‘Though the Persians had a peeuliar veneration 
for the tire, yet they paid likewise such an extraordi- 
nary respeet to the three other elements, that some 
ancient historians have charged them with paying 
divine adoration to them all. ‘This aecusation, how- 
ever, is groundless and unjust. All their care and 
-cireumspection in former time was, and still is, to 
-preserve those pure elements from the least stain or 
pollution. They look upon them as saered, the 
principles and seeds of all things being, as they ima- 
gine, comprised in them; and for that reason they 
constitute distinct eonservators for each of them, 
whose pecniliar province it is to preserve them from 
‘any intermixture or profanation. ‘This purity is the 


ceremonies with relation to tle dead. The water, 
however,.is the element next in repute amongst 
them to the fire. A searlet and deep yellow are 
their favourite eolour; and they may make choice of 
them before any other im every thing they wear, as 
being, In some measure, emblems or representa- 
tions of the tire. For the very same reason likewise 
a ruby, a carbunele, and a granate are much more 
valuable in their esteem than any other preeious 
stones whatever. Notwithstandiag this peenlar re- 
gard of theirs for scarlet, &c. it is undeniably true 
that their priests are obliged tu be drest in white 
during their celebration of divine service. 

The Games have their guardian angels for-every 
month and day throughout the year,.and to them 
they direet their prayers, zeeorcing to the forms laid 
down in their rituals; but in sueh a manner as re- 
lates only to every one’s particular functions. Here 
seems to be something of a eoutradiction, because it 
has been already taken notice of, that they acknow- 
ledge but one God. The truth is, like all other 
heathens although they acknowledve but one Su- 
preme God, yet they zt the same time address their 
prayers to subordinate beings, whom they consider 
as mediators and itercessors for thun. This was 
the practice with the Greeks of eld, as well as the 
Romans; and we may add, that it is the practice 
with the Roman Catholics, otherwise, “Why do 
they pray to saints to intereede for them with 
God?” 

New-year’s day is a grand festival with them, as 
well as with the people in other nations. They 
likewise keep six festivals in commemoration of the 
six days’ work of ereation, and cach of these last 
five days suecessively ; aud besides these they have 
a great number of lucky and unlucky days, heing, 
like most other heathens, very supcrstitious. These 
Gaures likewise commemorate their dead once every 
month throughout the year, and on sich oceastons 
they provide an elegant entertamment, in memory 
of their deceasrd fricnds and relations. ‘This 
monthly feast is instituted and kept up by order of 
an express injunction in the sadder or liturgy of the 
Gaures, namely, remember the souls of your de- 
parted fathers and mothers. - 

"The first day of every month is set apart for di- 
vine worship, and so on, the eighth, fifteenth, Xe. in 
the sanre manner as one out of seven is hepi by the 
Jews, Christians, and Mahometans. The sermons 
preached on those days consist ehiefly of maial 
precepts, and exhortations to the people to observe 
strictly the rites and ceremonies .of their religion,— 
In reading thcir prayers they resenible in their tone 
of voice, the Jews in their synagogues, and many of 
their ceremonies are similar. In singing they like- 
wise resemble the Jews, and probably this must be 
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owing to some of the Jews remaining among them, 
after the rest returned to Jerusalem, and rebuilt the 
city and temple under their captain Zerrababel. 

‘They keep several fasts, and a sort of abstinence 
for five days successively after each of them, so 
that great part of their time is spent in nites and ce- 
remonies. On all festivals, each person carries a 
part of what he eats to the temple, as an offering 
to the fire, and this is done in order to procure a 
blessing from heaven upon the fruits of the earth, 
and such other things as serve them for a subsis- 
tence. 

It is probable, they learned this custom from the 
Banians, who reside near them, for it has no afh- 
nity with the ceremonies of the ancient Persians. 
On the mornings of their festivals, they repair be- 
times to their sanetuaries or temples, whieh are but 
mean huts, and take their vietuals along with them. 
The rich distribute some part of their plentiful store 
among the poor, and all eat soeiably in common 
together, like brothers. Their devotecs never fail 
going ouee every day to worship the saered fires, in 
one or other of their temples, and their they confess 
their sins to the priest, much in the same manner, 
says Dr. Hide, as is practised in the church of 
Rome. ‘Those who live too far distant from any of 
these places set apart for public worship, content 
themselves with performing their aets of devotion 
before their own fires at home: and for this purpose 
every Gaure brings home once in the year, a lighted 
lamp from the sacred fire, in the temple next to 
where they reside, and keep it continually burning. 

Bodily purity is much attended to by them, for 
in that respeet they are as serupulous as the Jews or 
Mahometans; for they refuse to eat or drink with 
any person who Is not of the same religion with 
themselves. Whether the Gaures are ambitious or 
not, of making proselytes, like the professors of 
most other religions, does not appear from any of 
the accounts we have of them; but has no tempo- 
ral advantages are to be derived from this profession, 
consequently they are but few in nnmber; and Mr. 
Hanway tells us, that they are a poor despised peo- 
ple, who live in remote parts, and are very cruelly 
treated by the Mahometans. But notwithstanding 
all this poverty and many hardships which they suf- 
fer, yet they have the same love of ambition as is 
peculiar to other people; for they have their high 
priest and all subordinate ones, and the election of 
these is carried on with the same intrigues as in 
other countries where the emoluments are worth 
seeking after, None however, can be admitted to 
the priesthood but sons of priests, and this is one of 
the reasons why all their priests are obliged to mar- 
ry. All their priests wear long beards from the 
chin, but they shave their cheeks, and if they have 
whiskers they cut them short. Their cap termi- 
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nates in a point, and the laps of it hang down to their 
neck. Their hair is generally long, and they are 
enjoined never to cut it, exeept when they go into 
mourning for a deceased relation. When they per- 
form divine service, the priests hold a cloth before 
their mouths, that the people may not see their lips 
move. 

‘Their upper garment is of a reddish colour, but 
they are poor wretehed rags, such as we would not 
take up in the streets. It falls down from the neek 
to the calf of the legs, and is bound round their 
waists with a sash of camel's hair. ‘This sash or 
girdle is eonseerated by the high-priest, and eonsi- 
dered as coutaining many virtues. Every faithful 
Ganre is obliged to take eare of his girdle, for if he 
should lose one, he must neither eat, drink, nor sleep, 
till he has purchased another of one of the priests, 
who have always some to dispose of. ‘They imagine 
that he who loses his girdle, loses all the blessmg: 
inherent in it, and they have a proverb, “ A man 
without his girdle is without his blessing.” They 
begin to wear it when they are from twelve to tif- 
teen years of age, for at that age they think ther 
ean comprehend all the principles, and practise all 
the duties of their religion. 

The laity are enjoined to be very striet and_pre- 
cise in their deportment, and to perform the duties 
required of them with diligence and application.— 
Shaine and fear, according to the Gaures, are the 
basis and foundation of all virtues. ‘They are com- 
manded strictly to examine and weigh every thing 
they propose to undertake, and put nothing in ex- 
ecution till they are fully convineed of its justice 
and equity. ‘They are likewise obliged, when they 
go out in a morning, to return God thanks for the 
creation of all those animals, of what nature or kind 
svever which they see in their way, but their priests 
are subject to still greater austerities. 

Besides the obligations they are under of being 
perfectly acquainted with all the prineiples in their 
religion, and all the rites and ceremonies used in di- 
vine service, they must abstain from every sort of . 
earnal Justs or desires, and keep themselves pure, 
both before God and man. Thus they are not to 
tell lies, because God is truth; nor are they to be 
toe curious, lest they should pry to things beyond 
their comprehension. ‘They must not touch any 
thing that is impure and polluted, and they are to 
oblige all those whom they marry, to promise that 
they will not deviate from their religious principles ; 
to attend constantly on divine worship, to habituate 
themselves to the practice of patience, to be of a 
just, affable disposition, and imitate as far as in them 
lies, the perfections of the Deity, who 1s far ever 
merciful and gracious to the whole human race, not- 
withstanding their many sins, iiquities and ungrate- 
ful provocations, 
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They have likewise an ordinance of a very pecu- 
har nature, by which their high-priest is prohibited 
from touching any secular persou, but more especi- 
ally one whom they reckon a heretic, or infidel. He 
is obliged to wash himself, aud to put a hand to all 
his own neeessary affairs. either as a mark of his 
humility and condescension, pr for the better pre- 
servation of his hodily purity. He is to abstain from 
every thing that is superfluous, to spend part of his 
revennés iu alms-deeds and other works of piety, and 
to avoid all manner of extortion in collecting his 
tithes. Je must habituate himself to the practice 
of contemplation, study, and reflect on the Precepts 
of his rehgion without, the least. intermission ; to re- 
prove the vieious, and'to stand in awe of no being, 
however illustrious and potent, but God himself — 
To conclude, he is under the necessity of taking care 
that the sacred fire never goes out, and to see that 
no person offers to profane it. 

As the people are extremely poor, so they are 
obliged to use many expedients in order to support 
their priests, who, at the best, are but a miserable 
set of bemgs. very devotee is obliged, on the 
twenty-fifth ‘of April, to extinguish his lamp, and pay 
the priest about the value of sixpence of our money 
io have it re-kindled from the sacred altar. ‘The sun 
aud the consecrated fire, which the Gaures believe to 
be the visible symbols of the divine presence, bear 
some affinity to that fire which the ancient Jews 
made use of on their altars, ereeted for their sacri- 
fices, and whieh continued till the first destruction of 
tlie city and temple. Indeed, the sacred fire in the 
Jewish temple, was always considered as an emblem 
of the Deity, although no divine honours were paid 
to it. 

Neither the Jews of old could, nor are the Gaures 
at present permitted to put any but pure clean wood 
on these fires. There must be no bark upon the 
wood,snor any defilement whatever. Indeed, the 
styong conformity between them may serve to tee 
that some of the heathens, particularly in Persia, 
borrowed ceremonies from fle Jews, which they did 
not understand. a 

At present their priests are not permitted to have 
any more than one wife, unless she proves barren, 
aud in that case in order to have children, they may 
tuke another, but not without the consent of the 
first. The Gaures are proud and ambitious of no- 
thing more than that of having a numerous issue, 

and this they call adding numbers to the faithful ; for, 
aecording to their notions, such an increase of their 
stock will be looked upon as meritorious at the day 
of judgment, provided they are born in wedlock. 

All their marriages are performed in their places 
of public worship, where the priest joins their hands, 
prays with them, and gives them his benediction.— 
Jtis a received notion among the Gaures, that the 


marriage state is the most honourable-in the world,. 
espeeially when they have children. All their mar- 

rages are performed before the sacred fire, and when 

the parties have joined hands, the bridegroom gives - 
the bride some small pieces of money as a picdge of 

all his temporal substance being her’s. ‘They are 

ordered by their religion to marry very young, aud 

the women whom they take to be wives, must be of 
the same sentiments with themselves. 

The Gaures never circumcise, but. wash ther: 
children, which is a kind of baptism or ceremony.- 
practised by them for the purification of the soul.— 
‘The new-born infant is brought to the temple, and. 
presented to the priest before the'stm and the fire. 
The priest having taken an exact account of the time 
when the child was born, he then caleulates what is 
to happen to him in this ‘world. As these impostors 
mnust be often deceived, one would naturally imagine 
that such circumstances would open the eyes of the 
people, and lead them off from deception; but the 
great misfortune is, that where the mind is once 
bewildered with superstition, all hopes of reform- 
ation are Jost, and even the sifty tricks practised by 
artful impostors, are considered as the. quintescence. 
of truth. 

lhe parents having declared the name of the.child, 
the priest pronounces it aloud, and then pours some 
pure water upon a certain piece of wood, called 
hohn. In the next place he sprmkles the infant with 
the consecrated water, and prays that it may be the 
means of its purification. He then dips the child 
all over in the water, which concludes the whole of 
the ceremony. 

When the infant attains to seven years of age, it 
is brought to the priest to be confirmed, as being 
then qualified to be admitted into their temples.— 
‘The priest asks the youth a few questions, suitable 
to the occasion, and teaches him a few prayers, 
which the child must retain nm his memory, and re- 
peat them, holding his mouth over the sacred fre, 
with a cloth before both it and his nostrils, lest his 
breath should convey any sort of pollution. As 
soon as he has finished his prayers, the priest gives 
him some water to drink, and the rind of a pome- 
granate to chew mn his mouth, as an internal purifi- 
cation. ‘To conclude, he Mikes him in a tub of 
water, and afterwards binds his girdle on him; but 
according to flide, the latter part of this ceremony 
is not performed ull the child arrives at years of 
maturity. 

When a Gaure is dying, his friends send for a 
priest, who standing close by his ear, prays for him, 
and commends his spinit to the living God. A dead 
corpse defiles the person who touches it, for which 
reason none of the pricsts must come within ten feet 
of it. They never bury their dead, because they ima- 
gine it would profane and pollute the carth, ‘They 
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have round towers ereeted of stone, and thither they 
carry their dead on biers; within the tower is a stai- 
case with decp steps made in a winding form, and 
when the bearers are got within, the priests seale the 
walls by the help of ladders; when they have drag- 
ged the corpse gently up with ropes, they then let 
ui slide down the staw-ease. During the first three 
days after the body bas been thus disposed of, the 
people firmly: beheve that the devil ts on his watch 
and secks all opportunities to torture and torment 
the soul, which therefore, wings her way with all 
pessible speed towards the celestial regions, in hopes 
to eseape the tyranny of that melicious enemy af 
mankind, and fiend-of darkness. Vor this reason, 
the friends and relations of the deeeased meet toge- 
ther at morning, noon, and night, to beg of God, 
im the most.ardent manner, to- pardon and absolve 
him from all his sims.- On the fourth day the soul-is 
fixed in the place appoiuted for it, either of happi- 
ness or misery, and itis>therefure on this fourth 
day that the priests prognostieate the future state of 
the deeeased. ‘The method used by these impostors 
is rather singular, and different from any thing we 
have hitherto taken notice of in. our accounts of 
other heathen nations. - 

The party deceased, being laid under the walls of 
the sepulchre, with eves turued towards the heavens, 
the vultures are permitted to come and peck at his . 
face: the first part they generally attack is the eye, 
and if they seize at onee upon the right, the corpse 
is intantly carried to a white tower, asa proof that 
the soul is in heaven; but on the contrary, if ‘the 
vultures peck at the left eve, then the body is car- 
ried to a black tower, 11 being thoir opinion that the 
soul is a stute of punishment. FTowever, they 
are not uniform in this, for Ovington says, that be- 
fore they expose a dead earcase to the birds of prey, 
the lay him decently on the ground, while one of 
the relations. goes round the village to try if he can 
allure a dog to fullow him. Ile does all he ean to 
bring the amma! as near as possible to the corpse, 
for they tmayme that the nearer the dog comes, the 
nearer the departed soul is to everlasting happiness. 
But if the dog cannot be tempted to approaeh it, 
then it is considered as a bad omen, and they al. 
most despair of his ever entering into happiness. 

When the dog has performed the task assigned. 
him, two priests, stauding about ten yards distant 
from the body, repeat a form of prayer half an hour 
in length, but they hum it over in such a manner as 
hardly to give themscives time to breathe. During 
the whole of this ceremony, the corpse has a piece 
of paper fixed to each ear, and hangs over the face 
about three.mehes below the chin. As soon as the 
prayers are ever, the corpse is carried to the place 
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allotted for its reeeption, and all the company fol- 
low it two and two, with their hands devoutly 
closed. ‘Hhey are enjoined not to speak a word, be- 
cause their sepulehral monument isa place of silcice 
aud repose. 

We cannot conclude this account of these idola- 
ters, without taking notice of one sentiment they 
embrace, which indeed is in some measure peculiar 
to all the heathen nations we have treated of, uame- 
ly, the immortality of the soul, Strange, that from 
one extremity of the world to the other, even the 
most unenlightened nations should believe the doe- 
trive of the immiortality of the soul, and yet many of 
those-who have been brought up under the joyful 
sound of the-gospel should deny it. ‘This will rise 
in condenmation against them, and they will be 
convicted at the tribunal of the great judze of all the 
earth, for trampling upon knowledge. We are sur- 
prised still inore,- that there should be none but 
learned men in the world so abandoned, but learning 
without grace and the fear of God, becomes a real 
curse instead of an useful blessing. 

The above instances of those who have the bene- 
fit of the gospel dispensation, will be in the end a 
dreadful aggravation of their gmt. Our Saviour 
said 1t would be more tolerable for Sodom and Go- 
morrah at the day of judgment, than for the unbe- 
heving Jews. Aud Hf this ts to be the ease and con- 
dition of those Jews who lived under a law of ear- 
nal ordinances, how then shall those escape who 
trample under foot the blood of the son of God, 
who crucify him afresh, and put him to open shame. 
How dreadful the consideration, that men, brought 
up by their parents in the purity of the Christian 
doctrine, should attempt to establish a system which 
even an ignorant heathen would shudder at. And 
yet there are men of no sinall abilities, who have 
attempted to prove that the soul of man is mortal. 
By such doctiines being believed, the hedges of mo- 
rality and genuine piety are broken down, and the 
flooi-gutes of profaneness set open. 

By this, many unthinking young persons, who 
otherwise inight have been an honour to their pa- 
rents, ‘and the comfort of their declining years, have 
forgot the fear of God, despised religious duties, 
plunged themselves into diseases and death, aud been 
hurried down to danmation in niultitudes. 

Melancholy as this subjeet ts, its importanec 
obliges us to dwell upon it; could those unhappy 
materialists, of whom we have been speaking, be 
brought to acknowledge. their-own weakness, and 
their own wickedness, there might then be some 
hopes of a reformation, but in the mean time we 
may lament the shocking condition of human uature -- 
Well might Dr. Watts say, | 
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Backward with humble shame we look 
On our origiual ; 
Hew ts our nature dash’d and broke 
In our first father’s fall. 
To all that’s good averse and blind, : 
But prone to-all that’s ill ; 
What dreadful darkness veils our mind! 
How obstinate our will! 


These refleetions do not arise from any sugges- 
tions of a gloomy mind, but really from a concen 
the author has, as far as his weak abilities will per- 
mit, to promote the best interest of his fellow-crea- 
tures. Heis not so sanguine in his hopes, as to 
imagine that it is in his power to stem the torrent of 
infidelity, but he is seusibly touched when he finds 
some men ealling themselves ministers of the ever- 
lasting gospel, and at the same time attempting to 
establish deism itself. his they evidently do, when 
they tell us, that there is no immortality of the soul, 
nor a future state of rewards and punishments. ‘Thus 
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they are worse than the most illiterate heathens, and 
even the deists laugh at them. They hate the eross 
of Christ, they despise the gospel; so that we may 
apply to them what Dr. Young says: 


And is there, who the blessed eross wipes off, 
Asa foul blot from his dishonoured brow? 
If angels tremble, ’tis at such a sight: 
The wreteli they quit, desponding of their charge; 
More struck with grief or wonder who can tell. 


Upon the whole, while we look upon the evidence 
of the heathens as a collateral proof of the truth of 
our holy religion, yet we have a higher authority to 
trust to, namely, divime wisdom itself. Christ said 
to his diseiples, “ Because I live, you shall live also.” 
And we may venture to aftirm, that as he beeame 
the first fruits of them that slept, so our bodies sha!1 
be raised up at the last day, and being joined to our 
precious and immortal souls, shall both together 
enjoy eternal happiness. 
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lly ancient times this corntry was considered a3 a 
third part of the terrestrial globe, and it may be 
properly called a peninsula; for was it not for that 
small tract of land ruaning between the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean, it would aetually be an 
island. It is remarkable that in ancient times there 
were many Christians here, who had fair aud flou- 
rishing churches, and here some of the most emi- 
nent Christian fathers resided; among these were 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage; Austin, bishop of 
Hippo, and Tertullian the famous apologist. These 
African ehurches continued to flourish tll about the 
middle of the seventh century, when the Arabians, 
under their caliphs, established Mahometanism in 
many parts, suchas Egypt, Moroeco, Algiers, &c. 
but at present the greater number of the inhabitants 
are idolators. But here we find it impossible for us 
to inform the reader, from whence these modern 
idolators derive their worship; for it bears no man- 
ner of afhinity to that of either the Greeks, Romans, 
or Egyptians; and there is so little of the aneient 
relizion of the Ethiopians, Nigritians, &e. preserved 
in it, that it would prove a very diffieult task to 
pee frem those remains the idolatry of their des- 
4 udants. 
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Strabo has transmitted to us the following tenet® 
aud religious ceremonies of the Ethiopians. “They 
“ acknowledge, (says he) one Immortal and Supreme 
“Being, who is the first cause of all things, and 
“believe in another god, who is immortal, name- 
“less, and wholly unknown They look upon 
“their patrons and benefactors, and their most il- 
“ Justrious personages as deities. And they are of 
“opinion, that kings in general are the guardians 
“of all the inferior orders and degrees of men, and 
‘that particular persons are the protectors, of their 
There are some persons 
“amongst those who dwell under the torrid Zone, 
“that are looked upon as perfect Atheists, beeause 
“they detest the sun, and eurse that radiant planet 
“as often as it rises, on account of its exeessive 
“heat, &c.” Werodotus assures us, that the At- 


‘antes, who are inhabitants of the Lybian deserts, 


eurse the sun likewise, beeause he burns them, and 
parches up all their country. Purchas makes the 
ancient Africans pay divine adoration to the sun, 
and to the fire; and they conseerated, says he, di- 
vers temples in honour to both, and maintained 
their fire, in the same manner, and with the same 
care and -cireumspection, as the ancient Romans ; 
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but ths assertion has no authority to support it. He 
adds, that the Africans of Lybia and Numidia, of- 
fered up their sacrifices and addressed their prayers 
to some particular planets; and one part of the ne- 
groes worshipped Guighimo, that is to say, the 
Lord of Heaven. heir Pagan superstitions were 
atterwards improved by embracing the Jewish rites 
and ceremonies, whieli they religiously observed for 
a long ume, till they were converted to the Christian 
faith, from) which they npostatized soon after, and 
sunk into the vile impostures of Mahomet. If 
therefore we may rely on the veracity of Purchas, 
who has given us this account, the footsteps of Ju- 
daisin, Christianity, and Mahometanism, are in all 
probability, still discernable tn their idolatrous wor- 
ship. It is probable likewise, that the Ilottentots, 
who reside im the remotest parts of Africa, observe 
the Jewish ceremonies at this very day; for the Ger- 
man historian, who has given us in folio, a Jong ac- 
count of the Cape of Good Hope, and the several 
countries inhabited by those people, affirms it for a 
positive truth; nay, it is possible, were we inclined 
to produce learned quotations from the Greek and 
Yoman authors, we might be able to reconcile the 
ideas of the ancient and modern Africans; -but such 
curious ‘esearches would seein so much the more 
needless and impertinent, as it is impossible to deter- 
imme, inthis case, what would be agreeable to, and 
hit the tate of the reader. 


Ieligiat of the inhabitants of Nigritia, or 
Nigeria. 


This Nigitia comprehends the several dominions 
of Gaulato, Geuchoa, Tombut, Melli, Sousos, 
Madigna, ant Sanfara, and the kingdoms of Sene- 
gal, Gambia, &c. Some of these Nigritians em- 
brace the Malometan religion. ‘Those of Gaulata, 
we are nformel, pay divine adoration to fire; and 
as for the rest, they cannot properly be said to pro- 
fess any religiot at all. The inhabitants of Sene- 
gal, and the pars adjacent, pay their respects to the 
moon with loud acclamations, and their religious 
worship is celebated in the hollow tranks of the 
most spacions tres, and the idols, who preside in 
these temples are honoured with divers oblations, 
which, for the gmerality, consist in beans, peas, 
herbs, and all sortsof grain; but sometimes indeed, 
they sacrifice the bhod of beasts. ‘This worship of 
theirs is under ‘the direction and management of a 
hind of priests, whodispose of several httle leathern 
purses ainongst these negroes full of pieces of paper 
with mystic charactes drawn upon them, of equal 
foree and virtue as these of amulets and abraxas.— 
These priests, as we we informed, contract no ajh- 
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ance with the laity; and they are expressly enjoined 
not to marry any woman whomsoever, out of the 
sacerdotal tribe. 

We are informed, likewise, that these negroes 
acknowledge the unity and ommipotence of the go:l- 
head, and circumeise their children, when they are 
about six or seven years old. But all the accounts 
we have of these African comntries, are in reality 
very lame and uncertain, and full of contradictious. 
However, if we may give auy credit to them, the 
inhabitants of Nubia were formerly Christians, and 
at this very day some antiqne footsteps inay be seen 
there of Jesus Christ, and several of the saints.— 
They baptize with a lot iron; or, more properly 
speaking, they make an impression on some paiti- 
cular part of the body, with that instrument, as an 
equivalent to baptism. The inhabitants of Gambia, 
and the parts adjacent, have retained a faint and im- 
perfect knowledge of Jesus Christ, whom they call 
Nabe, and of whom they say, that he was the sou 
of Mary, and a great prophet. If it be true, 
they are indebted to the Mahometaus for that idea 
of him. 

The negroes of Kasamanse worship an idol, by 
them called China; and their priests, whom they 
eall Aracani, carry it in procession on some certain 
days in the year set apart for that solemn purpose. 
Their standard or banner, 1s a kind of white silk 
scarf, on which are painted several dead men’s bones, 
and ears of rice. After the procession is over, they 
deposit the god within the hollow of a tree, and 
there make him oblations of honey, and such other 
good thiugs as they see convenient. ‘This idol, or 
god of theirs, called China, is represented, it is 
said, in the form of a faggot, or bundle of sticks 
bound together. 

The worship of the people of Madigna is a med- 
ley or composition of idolatry and Mahometanisin. 
Their Bexerins, who are their priests, are very 
inuch addicted to the practice aud study of magic, 
and the grand Bexerin, who is, as it were, their 
sovereign pontiff, resides in the metropolitau city of 
that kingdom; and all the priests keep seminaries 
of superstition and magical knowledge. ‘they dis- 
tribnte some particular billets amongst their pupils 
and the people, which are, they pretend, infallible 
preservatives from all manner of dangers and disas- 
ters. Some of them are so ignorant, or wicked, 
as to refuse ascribing the blessings which they re- 
ceive to God's goodness: for say they, if he was 
really good and gracious, he would never suffer 
his creatures to be at such trouble and fatigue to 
attain them. 

All these negroes in general are polygamists, and 
even part with their wives whenever they think pro- 
per. They are under vo manner of restrictions in 
this particular, and act without the guidance of rea- 
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son in every point relating thereto, but in having no 
conversation with a wife that is with child. The 
inhabitants of Sierra Leona have in all their cities 
or borongh towns, a kind of boarding-school or mo- 
nastery, situate at some distance from the common 
dwelling-houses, where the young ladies that are 
marriageable, are educated tor about a year, under 
the care and conduct of a venerable old gentleman, 
who is a person of rank and distinction, as well as 
unspotted character aud reputation. At the year’s 
end, they are rcleased from their confinement, and 
permitted to appear, dressed in their best attire, at 
their public ball or assembly. "The relations of the 
young ladies likewise accompany them to this matri- 
monial market, where there are always a crowd of 
young gentlemen present, to enquire into their cha- 
racter, and survey them, whilst they are dancing to 
their Moorish innsic. After they have taken the 
necessary precautions, they make choice of such as 
they fancy, and pay not only a valuable consideration 
to their parents for them, but gratify their old snper- 
intendant for hig extraordinary care and expence in 
their education. 

‘Phe negroes of Senegal and the Jaloffes, accom- 
pany their dead to the grave with the beat of drum, 
at the head of their funeral train, and all the rela- 
tions, both men and women, follow the corpse— 
When they inter their dead, they bury with them all 
the implements and ntensils they made use of when 
living, and afterwards close their graves, and erect 
a kind of monument over them. ‘Che materials of 
the house, in which the deceased resided, is, for 
the generality, devoted to this particular service, 
anda white flag, or standard in case he was a war- 
rior, is always set upon the top of his monument. 
These negroes entertaiz a notion with respect to 
such as are professed drummers, which is very re- 
markable. They imagine, that the ground where they 
are interred immediately loses its native virtue, and 
becomes barren; and that if they should throw them 
into a river, or the sea, the very fish avould be in- 
fected, and rendered incapable of spauning. In or- 
der to prevent such fatal imconveniencies, if we 
ray rely on the veracity of Dapper, they bury 
them in the hollow trunks of their largest trees. 

These funeral rites and solemnities naturally lead 
ns to the notions which these negroes entertam 
with 1espect to their serpents. As they are fully 
persnaded, that their friends and relations are meta- 
-morphosed into these reptiles after their decease, 
they cannot be induced by any means whatever, to 
injure, or. kill any one of them, though never so 
dangerous and destructive: ‘They firmly believe, that 
some person or anvther in their neighbourhood, 
would infaili:ly die upon the spot, where such an 
animal should lose its life. Several of the negroes 
have the art of charming these venomous reptiles, 
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and will venture to handle and play with them with- 
ont any manner of fear or reluctance. ‘These ma- 
vicians, likewise, can, by their fascinations, heal 
such persons as have had the misfortune to be dan- 
gerously wounded by them. In short, they charm 
their very horses, imagining that by virtue thereof, 
they shall run no manner of risque in riding them, 
and that in war they will deliver them out ef the 
hands of their enermes. The ancients ascribed much 
the samé virtue ta the Psylles, who resided in those 
parts now called Barca; but notwithsanding this 
pretended contormity, and the vouchers which our 
historians produce of spells or charms for soothing 
these reptiles, and rendering the malignity of their 
poison ineffectual, it is very probable the surprising 
influences of such fascinations, may be reduced to 


some secrets in nature, to which at present we are: 


perfect strangers. 

The natives of Gambia bury their dead, with all 
their gold and valuable treasures, and he who has 
the richest grave, is in their opinion the happiest 
man. When the king of Guinella dies, twelve offi- 
cers, dressed in party-coloured robes, proclaini, by 
sound of proper mstruments, his majesty’s decease 
to all the people; whereupon they all surround the 
corpse robed in white, and proceed immediately to 
the election of a new sovereign. They bathe or 
wash the deceased all over, then take out his 


“bowels, and burn them in the presence ¢f the god 


of their country, but preserve his ashes however, 
and embalin his body. About a monthafterwards 
they solemnize the pompous funeral, and bring per- 
fumes from all parts for the purificttion of the 
corpse. Six persons, dressed in white silk robes, 
carry him to the grave; and during th: procession 
there is a melancholy concert of Meorish music, 
both vocal and instrumental. The vhele train of 
attendants, except such as are princesof the blood 
walk on foot, and they indeed are moynted on horse- 
back, dressed all in white, which is the usual 
mourning with them as well as the Chincse. 

Allhis wives, most faithful friend aod domestics, 
and even his fuveurite horses, are sacrificed at the 
grave, in order to attend him to tlp other world— 
We have no such instances of loyjlty amongst us: 
neither is it to be supposed, thatihem subjects are 
sanguine rivals in this case, and ithe all the interest 
they possibly cen, to procure thehonour of attend- 
ing his majesty in this solemn exp<dition; for many 
of them take care to abscond when they tind his 
majesty’s death approaching. Our accounts add 
moreover, that these Ins unhappy companions are 
treated with uncommon harbasty even before they 
are sacrificed. [3ut be that as/it will, these savage 
Moors are ot balf so beroe and intrepid as our 
ancient Ganls aud Gerr us wre, who never swerved 
from their loyalty, nor startet at the apprehensions 
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of attending their sovereigns to Vahalla; that is, to 
the other world. The latter, on the contrary, were 
sv concerned, lest they shontd not arrive soon cnough 
at those regions of bliss, where they might carouse 
and indulze themselves without auy of the anxious 
cares that pall the enjoyments of this hfe, that their 
grandces took care to ride post thither; and for 
that reason their horses were hilled afterwards and 
buried with their masters. Ts it not very surprising 
that Christtanity, which gives us such a delightful 
prospect of a future state, should not be able to 
weau us from our violent, or at least, too fond han- 
hering after the present? Can so pure and holy a 
religion produce effects so inconststent with the 
scope of our wise legislator? From whence can it 
possibly proceed? It must donhtless arise from this, 
that Christianity promises nothing but spiritual ad- 
ventuges; and promises of that nature have not 
power suflicient to influence even the teachers and 
prepagator of them. For, im general, they are 
shoched at the apprehensions of death as much as 
any other persons, and in all probability mere. It 


is possible, they may be more sensible than others, 


of the intricacies that attend religious maxims. 

The natives of Beni aud Souses, add to their hi- 
deous outcries and lamentations sundry presents, 
which when they go to a funeral they carry with 
them, and divide into three parts or shares; one 
whereof is appropriated to the king’s service, ano- 
ther to the relations of the deceased, and the third 
to the party deceased himself, with whom it is bu- 
ried, For the generality, they erect a hut on this 
occasion, at some small distance from the grave, in 
which the relations of the deceased meet together, 
in order to ask him what troubles and sorrows he 
meets with in the’other world, and to offer up their 
sincere and hearty prayers to Almighty God to re- 
lease him from all his afflictions. As to the kings 
and grandecs of their country, they take care to bury 
them with all the secrecy and precaution imaginable, 
and frequently conceal them even in the bosom of 
their deepest rivers, that no person whatsoever shall 
be able to extract, or run away with, the immense 
treasures which are buried with them. 

They bury the kings of Sierra-Leona in the high- 
toads; because such as in their life-time hav acted 
in a public capacity, and heen possessed of the most 
important posts, ought, according to the notions of 
these negroes, to appear in public likewise, in some 
measure, after their decease. 


— 
Religion of the inhabitants of the Coast of 
Guinea. 


The slave trade lately carried on inGuinea,lias given 
Europeans muvy opportunities of making themselves 
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well acquainted with the inhabitants. {lappy had 
our merchants been as assiduous to promote the 
hnowledse of Chiistianity, and the cternal happincss 
of immortal souls, as they have been to procure 
riches, by means that no man can justify. “Phos 
melancholy subject has been considered in a proper 
point of view by Mr. Granvile Sharp, a gentleman 
as much distinguished for his learning, as for the 
most unblemished character, universal benevolence, 
aud unaffeetetl picty. Le considers it im a, light 
which no one ever did before, namely, that as deru- 
salem was destroyed by the Bubylonians for their 
oppressions of the poor, so the continuing of the 
slave trade, and even encouraging it, would bring 
down the divine judgments upon sinful nations. In 
vain do they pretend that these people are used as 
well in the West-Indies as at home. ‘This las no- 
thing to do with the argument, for we must Insist 
that no mortal has a right to deprive his fellow- 
creatures of liberty, except for crimes. But are 
these poor Africans, when brought to the West-In- 
dies, instructed in religion? No, it is industriously 
concealed from them, Nay, it is not long since 
they were bought and sold in England, like beasts 
of burden. No encomiums can be too great on Mr, 
Sharp, who brought the matter to the fountain-head 
of the law, and obtaimed a solemn judgment, that 
no slave can live in England; that every foreigner, 
whether an African, or from any other part of the 
world, is free the moment he sets his foot on shore 
in this country. We with pleasure may add further, 
that the Court of Session in Scotland has lately 
given judgment to the same import as in England. 
We thought these things necessary to be premised, 
in order to make the reader better acquainted with 
these people, and their religious sentiments ; for 
some of them ohserve the ceremony of circumcision, 
without assigning any manner of reason for their 
conduct, which, perhaps, nay be grounded on mere 
necessity. But should some certam cusoms be 
added to it, which are in vogue with their neighbours, 
such as presenting the choicest of their fruits to a 
particular god, called Belly, and to the souls of their 
relations; refraining from eating beef or veal, or 
any kind of shell-fish, we may visibly discern the 
footsteps of Judaism, and the paganism of the an- 
cient [3gyptians. This Lint, we presume, is suffi- 
cient for such to draw conclusions from, as are fond 
of reconciling the most distant conjecturcs. 
Purchas has collected abundance of curious ob- 
servations relating to the religion of these people, 
and their rites and ceremonies. Notwithstanding 
they have no books, no scriptures, nor even any civil 
laws for their political governmeut, yet it 1s ccrtam, 
they are not destitute of all rligion. ‘They dedicate 
and set apart Tuesday for the worship of their 
Vetiches, as we do Sunday to the service of God. . 
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This day of rest is very strictly observed in the ex- | 


ercise of dancing, &c. and this is likewise their day 
appointed for the circuincision of their chillren.— 
There is one of their Fetiches, it seems, whom they 
acknowledge superior to all the rest. When any 
one asks them what notion they entertain of the 
Deity, they answer, that be is black like theniselves ; 
and that instead of being their bountiful benefactor, 
he acts like a tyrant aud aa oppressor. To-this our 
historian replied, in the language of a missionary, 
that God is white like us, is good and gracious, and 
has done great and, marvellous things for us: that 
he descended from heaven to earth for our sakes, aud 
was crucified by the Jews for our salvation; that 
after the dissolution of these our earthly tabernacles, 
our souls shall take their flight to the celestial re- 
gious. But all this seemed mere cant and jargon to 
these negroes, who chiefly opposed the Divine Pro- 
vidence, alledging that they were no ways indebted 
to the Deity, but to the earth, the waters, the planets, 
Xc. for the many blessings they enjoyed; and it is 
no wonder at all to hear them talk in this strain.— 
If we will but give ourselves the least time to re- 
flect, we may easily discern the weakness and in- 
sufficiency of such arguments with the negroes; 
especially on the absurdity of insisting on the white- 
‘ness of the Gad of the Christians, in opposition to 
ithe black Deity. Could no better way be found out 
to confute the negroes, than by recommending a God 
to them of another colour from their own? 

The Fetiches are the particular deities of the ne- 
grocs; and every one has a different sort, according 
to the direction of their Masoucki, that is, accord- 
ing to Ovington, who is an historian of veracity, 
the pnests of Gunea. They ascribe their good for- 
tune, and happy deliverance out of all evils, to these 
Fetiches; and were they not so illiterate as they are, 
one would be apt to imagine, that they had copied 
the Talismans of the eastern nations, which, by 
virtue of their characteristics, had an influence over 
the works of natnre, and could prevent an impend- 
mg storm of rain or hail, that hung over their heatls, 
or any other event that they saw pernicious to them. 
But, m all probability, their Fetiches are much the 
same as the Manitous of the northern Americans, 
which bear a very uear affinity to the Genii of the 


ancients, paruicularly the Fannus and Sylvans.— °* 


‘These negroes pay them all the testimonies of the 
profoundest respect and veneration imaginable ; and 
a glass of palmi-wine is poured out to their honour, 
and has the precedency im ail their public enter- 
tainments. 

There are some particular birds, as also the sword- 
‘fish, which they look upon as Fetiches; and their 
trees likewise bear the same venerable denomination, 
aud some of them are accounted the guardians of 
their hill and mountains. ‘They perform their sacri- 
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fices at the foot of these trees, and they are fully 
persuaded, that should any one presume to lop off 
oue of their branches, he would be the immediate 
cause of the total destruction of all their frurts.— 
Whenever they consult these trees, as oracles, they 
tell us the Fetiche, or the devil, perhaps, assumes 
the shape of a black dog. Sometimes le does net 
condescend so far as to make his personal appear- 
ance, but delivers his answer invisible to buman 
sieht. The high mountains that have been struck 
with thunder, and such hills as are exposed to the 
same fate, are looked upon as the habitations of 
some of the Tetiches. The blacks never presiime 
to approach them without some oblations in their 
hands; and they sprinkle palm-wine, and slrew nil- 
let, and divers other grains all round about then. 

There are some particular stones likewise like our 
land-marks, which are reckoned amongst the num- 
ber of Fetiches; and as they are made use of for 
that very purpose too, there 1s a great resemblance, 
in our opinion, between them and the god ‘Terminus, 
or the Terminal-Stone of the Romans, But some 
carping critic, perhaps, may start an objection here, 
and ask, why we should not rather compare them to 
those stones wlich they erected on their high-roads 
for the direction of travellers? but, be that as it 
will, they place Fetiches before their doors, and 
these titular deities are made in the form of grapples 
or hooks, which we generally make use of to shake 
our fruit-trees. ‘The Negro priests fasten these to 
the stone Fetiches before-mentioned, which they tell 
us are as ancient as the world itself, and afterwards 
dispose of them to the people, at the best price they 
ci get for the preservation of their houses. "Thus 
much for their larger Fetiches; but they have seve- 
ral besides of a smaller size, which they carry about 
them, consisting of banbles of little or uo value, 
and which the priests sell to the blacks after a for- 
mal consecration of them in their way. ‘These they 
wear sometimes about their necks, and sometimes 
under their arm-pits; aud these they pray to con- 
stantly night and morning; to these they present 
the choicest morsels of every thing they eat; and 
dress them, in short, in the gayest attire they can 
possibly procure. 

On that day which answers to our Sunday, the 
blacks assemble themselves together in a spacious 
square, in the centre whereof is a sacred tree, called 
the tree of the Fetiche. At the foot thereof they 
set a table which is embellished below with boughs 
wreathed in the form of crowns. The table is 
covered with pualni-wine, rice, millet, &c. i order 
to drink and eat after their service 1s over, 1n hononr 
of their Fetiches. The whole day is spent in danc- 
ing and capering round the tree of the Fetiche, and 
in singing and drumming upon divers instruments of 


‘brass. ‘Ihe priest frequently sits near the centre of 
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the place before a kind of altar, on which he offers 
up some sacrifices to the Fetiches; and some men 
women and children sit promiscnonsly round the ce- 
Icbrant, who reads or pronounces a kind of homily 
to them. Atthe conclusion, he takes a whisp of 
straw, twisted hard, which he dips into a pot full 
of some particular hquer in which there is a ser- 
pent. Te cither besmears or sprinkles the chil- 
dren with this holy water, mumbling over them a 
certain form of words, and he observes the same ce- 
remony with respect to the altar, and afterwards 
empties the pot; and then his assistants close the 
service with some inarticulate unintelligible sounds, 
loud acclamations, and clapping of hands. Ou this 
solemn day they wash their faces and bodies with 
more eare anit paius than on any other; for they 
practise ablutions, ‘they wash themselves cvery 
morning, and afterwards draw white lines upon 
their faces, with a piece of earth like chalk, or lime, 
as acts of devotion, performed in honour of their 
Tetiche. The priest, attended by two women, fre- 
quently repairs to the tree ot the [etiche, im order 
to accomplish his magical incantations; at the foot 
whereof there appears, as we are informed, a black 
dog, who answers all his interrogatories. 

This is the nature of the oracles, and if, for in- 
stance, the king is divested of his prerogative, or 
defrauded in his customs, he has recourse to the tree, 
which he looks ujSou as his Fetiche, and he presents 
it with something to eat and drink, as a kind of ob- 
lation. ‘The priests approach the tree afterwards, 
im order to intreat it in the most solemn manner, to 
resolve their querics. In order to succeed in these 
important inquirics, they erect a small Spyramid of 
ashes, in whicly they plant a bongh of the tree; after 
that they take a pot full of. water, drink a draught 
of it, and then sprinkle the bouzh. 'Phis ceremony 
is attended with a certain form of words, mumbled 
over amongst themselves, which, in all probability, 
are very mysterious. Having proceeded dims far, 
they sprinkle the bough a second Ume, and besincar 
their’ faces with some of the aforesaid ashes, and 
soon after this, as they assure us, the Vetiche, or the 
devil, delivers his final answer. 

Villault de Bellefond has given us a description of 
another saerifice of these blacks, dedicated to one 
of those evil, or mischievons Fetiches, which we 
have already mentioned. I saw, says he, a man and 
woman at the door of a certain house in one of their 
cintons or provinces, who had killed a chicken, and 
were (raining its blood upon some leaves which they 
had strewed upon the ground; and when the blood 
would drop no longer, they cut it all iu picces, look- 
ed wishfully at the leaves, and turning one towards 
the other, kissing their hands, cried out, “ Mecusa, 
Mecusa, Mecusa; be propitious to us, be propitious 
tous.” T would not interrupt them during the 
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ceremony; but after all was over, 1 begged they 
would inform me of what they had been doing. The 
Fetiche, they said, of that district, had most sorely 
beaten and abused them, and that therefore they had 
been providing some victuals for him, in ordcr to 
appease his vengeance. ‘his Petiche was nothing 
but a tile, wound round with straw. 1 broke the 
tile, and planted a crucifix m the room of ite Lhe 
author of this narrative served all the I’etiches in the 
same disrespectful nranner, and substituted crosses 
in their room, after he had couvinced the blacks that 
a chicken so sacrificed, was not food for any mortal, 
as they fainly imagined. Ile exhorted them, also, 
if ever this Fetiche should attempt to molest them 
again, to take some little crucifixes, and hiss them, 
and then make the sign of the cross; and many ot 
them listened to his Wholesome admonitions, aud 
exchanged their Fetiches for crosses. A 

Our zealons traveller resolved to push the refor- 
mation he had thns happily begun, still further. i 
got a guide, says he, to conduct ine to their Fetiche 
major, which was erected on a plain, and set apart 
for the celebration of their sacrifices. This idol 
was a large stone covered with earth, which | frst 
cleared off, and then broke about five hundred hooks 
or grapples which were about it; after this, I ap- 
plied myself to one of their priests, and asked Im 
whether he had any Fetiches to dispose of. He re- 
plied, that I had one, meaning one of the aforesaid 
hooks which I bad taken away, and that he expected 
to be paid for it. I prevailed on him to go with 
me to the before-mentioned Fetiche major; and 
when he perceived that I broke it down, he imme- 
diately assembled ali his fellow priests together, and 
informed them of what [ had done; who unani- 
monsly cried out, that it was the greatest miracle 
in the world that | was not struck dead upon the 
spot. In order to make you ample restitution, said 
1, 1 plant here this cross, and if any one of you 
presumes to touch or approach it, unless with awful 
reverence, and on yonr bended kuces, he shall die 
that very moment. They ran back howling to their 
respective apartments, in the utmost disorder and 
confusion. It must be supposed, that this zealons 
reformer added more instructions to his outward 
performance, without which, the blacks would 
have added profanation to idolatry, and looked 
upon crosses as more formidable Fetiches than their 
own. What other idea could this ignorant and ido- 
latrous people entertain of two pieces of wood, the 
innate virtues whereof are peirfectly unknown to all 
the world, but Papists. 

‘Their priests follow no manner of employment, 
but are entirely maintained and supported by their 
lay-blacks, who are as benevolent and liberal to 
them as they possibly cai be, in order to ingratiate: 
themselves into their favour, aud Le remembered by 
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them m their prayers. Jo return for their civility, 
thev sell to these blacks such Fetiches as they have 
blest, or cons: crated, by a solemn touch of the tree 
of the Fetiche. ‘The dress of these priests accord- 
ing to the description given of it by Villault de 
Bellefond, very much resembles a coat of armour, 
made of serge, or course linen. ‘They wear a scarf 
round their waist, embellished with little parched 
bones of chickens, which, says he, bear a very near 
aflinity to the little shells or trinkets of the pilgrims 
of St. Michael. The other parts of their body are 
entirely naked, and they wear garters about their 
legs, nade of the bark of the tree of the Fetiche. 

As to their ceremony of taking a solemn oath, 
we shall give an account of it in the words of the 
author before quoted, who was an eye-witness of 
the solemnity. A Moor, that had been taken in 
custody, on suspic'o1 of theft, was brought kefore 
the Moorish general, in order to take his solemn 
oath, and eat up as they call it, his Petiche. 1 had 
a great incliuation says he, to see this ceremony; 
and in the first place I observed that a slave brought 
in a large bunch of thorns and briers in a basket.— 
‘These prickles are covered with leather, and im the 
middle of them was a small quantity of tallow, wax, 
feathers of parrots, bones of boiled chickens, the 
feathers of their own country bird, called the Fe- 
tiche, &e. all which mixed up together, compose 
a Fetiche, which they are obliged to eat; and if 
they do not burst, they are dismissed and looked 
upon as falsely accused. Que of their priests, who 
was then p esent, declared he had made tt the strong- 
esthe possibly could, and told the Moor, that if he 
proved perjored, he would die the moment he swal- 
lowed down his Fetiche. The oath consists likewise 
ti drinking a draught of a particular hquor, ex- 
tracted from several drugs and herbs, which are an 
essential part of the Fetiche. They have also ano- 
ther ceremouy, which is sometimes practised for 
the attestation of a truth; and consists in dashing 
tieir foreheads against the feet, breast, and arms of 
the person who demands satisfaction, pronouncing 
withal a particular form of words three times suc- 
cessively ; and clapping their hands, stamping with 
their feet upon the ground, and in fine, leaving their 
Fetiches upon the very xpet. 

When the negroes of Cabo de Monte enter into 
any treaty, they cut the throats of several hens, or 
chickens, drink up part of the blood of them, and. 
present the cup to the other party; afterwards they 
order the fawls to be dressed, with which they re- 
gale themselves and their uew allies. ‘To complete 
und cement this happy union, they share the bones, 
which are carefully preserved on both sides, as a 
memorial of their contract; and when at any time 

rupture heppens on either side, they who are ag- 
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that they have forfeited their honour, by a shamefut 
neglect of their engagements. 

When the negroes, who live between Cabo For- 
moso and Ambosine, take an oath In order to acquit 


themselves from any scandalous imputation, they cut. 


or searify one of their arms, and afterwards suck 
the blood out of the wound. In order to procure 
success in their fishing, and ingratiate themselves 
into the favour aud affection of their Fetiche, they. 
throw rice, mullet, and divers other grains into the 
sea; and in hopes of findmg a plentiful store of 
gold, they allure him with sacrifices, which consist. 
lu strewing divers sorts of eatables all round their 
mountains, and their consecrated trees. After their 
seed-time is over, they burn the brambles which they 
find in their fields, with abundance of solemnity — 
This ceremony consists in singing, dancing, and pour- 
ing palm-wine into the fire, in honour of their Peu- 
che; audthe anniversary of their king’s coronation. 
is one of their most solemn festivals. "This day is. 
called the festival of tae Fetiches, and his majesty 
invites all his court to a sumptnous entertainment 5. 
and they, as an acknowledgment of the favour, 
make him several very considerable presents. ‘The. 


festival opens with sacrifices, and concludes with all. 


manner of riot and licentiousness. 

The creation of a peer, or nobleman, is likewise 
another very remarkable holiday. Such young gen- 
tleman, in order to discharge hivself from his soc- 
cage, is obliged to make a present to all the nobility 
in general, of a dog, a sheep, and a cow; and the 
festival opens with a elegant collation. ‘The popu- 
lace resort in crowds to the place appoimted for the 
solemmization of it; some either beating their drums, 
or jingling their bells, and others armed with their 


javelins and bucklers, having their faces and bodies 


besmeared all over with yellow paint. hither also 
the peer, thus to be created, is carried in state, seated 
ina hind of litter, with two slaves crouched under 
his feet, and attended by several yonng negroes of 
distinction. A little page carries a chair for him to 
sit on, when he is obliged to speak upon any parti- 
cular oceasion ; and the nobility who go thither to 
contratulate him on his happy advancement, take a 
wad of straw, and lay it under his feet, which is 
looked upon as a testimony of the profoundest vene- 
ration and respect. The court ladies likewise pay 
all due honours to the spouse of this new created 
peer: as for instance, they dress her to the best ad- 
vantage, adorn her head with little golden Fetiches, 
hang a gold chain about her neck, present her with 
a horse’s tail, to make use of asa fan,’ which they 
beSmear all over with white paint, and throw salt 
into her lap. When the whole assembly are seated 
in the order generally observed amongst them, a cow 
is introduced in triumph by abundance of nobility 


a 
grieved send their bones to the others, to intimate | dancing and singing in the procession, The beast 
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is afterwards fastened to a stake, and surrounded by 
a multitude of blacks, who beat their drums, and 
play upon divers instruments of Moorish music ; 
whilst others, more sprightly and active, dance, and 
divert the company with their warlike exercises. 
The ladics hkewise amuse themselves much after 
the same manners for it is their peculiar province to 
attend the new created peer and his spouse. to their 
chariot, aud air them, throwing flour in their faces 
as they go along; and in the cvening they conduct 
them home tn abundance of pomp and grandeur. 
In short, the festival concludes wth the sacriiice of 
the cow, which is divided amongst the whole as- 
sembly, the new-created peer and his wife only ex- 
cepted; for should they partake of the least share 
of it, they would infallibly die at the year’s end.— 
TJowever, they carry the head away with them, and 
after they have painted it with sundry colours, adorn 
it.with hitle Fetiches, aud hang it up in their house, 
asa public memorial of their dignity and advance- 
ment. Moreover, the Moorish nobility never fail to 
celebrate likewise the anniversary of their admit- 
tance. On that day the head of the cow is dressed 
in the most elegant manncr, and exposed by every 
one to public view. They have another festival-day, 
en which the nobility, to distmguish themselves 
from the. populace, paint their bodies all over with 
white and red streaks, and hang about their necks 
sume hittle garlands, wreathed with straw and a 
variety of greens. : 
Villault de Bellefond assures us, that the nero 
women hang round the necks of their infants, hretle 
trinkets of gold, strung with the shreds of the Fe- 
tiche-tree, m order to secure and protect them from 
all disasters. And moreover, adds he, in proportion 
as they advance to the nge of four years, they twist 
round their legs and arms several little sprigs 
wreathed circular, Ike rings, which they purchase 
of their priests, as preservatives against all misfor- 
tunes. Purchas, on the credit of some travellers, 
tells us, that they dress the bodies of their little 
children with bandages made of ba k which they 
embellish with a variety of Fetiches, being firmly 
persuaded, that after sueh prudent precautions, the 
devil can touch no part cf them; and besides, they 
look upon them as highly serviceable to supply their 
want of strength. It is also a common custom 
amongst them to circumcise botlr sexes, and this 
ceremony is performed with abundance of solem- 
nity, when thetr male children are about sixtecn 
years of age. Atsnch times they make bonfires, 
and sing end dance at the cclebration 6f this joyful 
festival. But above all, the negroes take peculiar 
eve tu be furnmizhed with a sufficient quantity of 
provisions of all sorts, that the foul fiend or evil 
spirit may have wherewithal to regale himself, and 
uot to be at leisure to incommede, or injure their 
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children; but this is doubdess all artifice and priest- 
craft. 

As to their nuptial ceremonies, we shall in the 
first place give an extract from Bellefond. As soon 
as their young men are able to get their livehhood, 
their parents, says he, begin to think of settling them 
in the world, and finding out such wives as may be 
most suitable to their inclinations. If both parties 
approve of each other, the maiden is demanded m 
form, and the parents micet together, attended by a 
priest; who presents them with several Fetiches, and 
make the most solemu protestations before all the 
company then present, of love and constancy to her 
intended husband ; after which they reciprocally join 
hands. ‘The bridegroom, however, binds himself by 
no farther obligations, and the whole ceremony con- 
sists in nothing more than what is here mentioned. 
Although polygamy is i vogue amongst them, the 
wife thus married is looked upon ay the only person 
who has a legal right and title to her husband; and, 
moreover, if we may credit our traveller, the hus- 
band cannot take a second wife, without the free 
consent of the first. His supernumerary wives are, 
properly speaking, no better than coucubines, and 
only he with him alternately, according to their pri- 
ority of marriage; but this lawful wife lies with him 
three nizhts successively.’ 

The young man’s father gives him no manner of 
portion; he has nothing to trust to but what he 
earns by his own industry and application to busi- 
ness, and depends entirely on his own Ingenuity for 
the support of his family, ‘The youug woman’s 
portion seldom amounts to more than six: or seven 
crowns, or thereabouts. Sometimes, indeed, there 
is an additional present of a young slave, to wait ou 
the new-married couple; and as soon as the true 
and lawful wife begins to grow old, the favourite 
concubine assumes her place. [vom that time, the 
former becomes a mere dumestic servant, takes care 
of the house ouly, and, concerns herself about none 
of her husband's other affairs all the remainder of her 
days. 

Adultery is punished by a niilet, or an amercia- 
ment; and if the wife proves unchaste, she is imme- 
diately divorsed. If she is onty suspected, she is 
obliged, in order to clear her innocence, and justify 
ler conduct, to swear solemnly by her Fetiche, and 
eat a small quantity of salt, or drink a small portion 
of aparticular liquid. She vever presumes, however, 
incase she is conscious of her guilt, to take sueh 
oath, firmly believing, that the Fetiche would resent 
the affront, and destroy her that very moment for 
her perfidy and profaneness. 

As to their funeral solemnities, they wash their 
dead, and Jay them afterwards in a kind of cofhu, 
nade either 0% oziers, the bark of trees, or bulrushes ; 
and this coffin is, properly speaking, uo better than | 
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a large basket. The relations, friends, and neigh- 
bours of the deceased repair to his house, and there 
with sighs, sobs, and tears, beg of him to deéclare 
the true cause of Ins departure. After that, they 
dance and sing several doleful ditties; then take a 
solemn tour round his honse, and make a hideous 
noise with their frying-pans and kettles. During 
this ceremony, a female friend goes a begging from 
house to house, in behalf of the deceased, and pur- 
chases, with the voluntary contributions so raised, an 
ox, ora sheep, for the priest, who attends on this 
occasion, in order to oblige and gratify the particular 
Fetiche, who is to usher the deceased into the other 
world. ‘The priest, after he bas sacrificed the beast, 
thus presented to him on behalf of the deceased, 
sheds. its blood in honour of all his Fetiches, which 
are after this ranged all in order, close by one an- 
other, the largest iu the centre, each furnished with 
his bumper, and adorned with corals, beads, and 
feathers. At the same time, his near relations kill a 
hen, with the blood whereof the priest sprinkles all 
ithese Fetiches, and his wives or relatious dress this 
fowl, and serve.it to them.in form. After this the 
_priest puts on a collar, composed of particular herbs, 
and begins his magical incantations, by muttering a 
parcel of obscure mystic terms; then he takes some 
water, or palm-wine in his mouth, and squirts it 
upon the Fetiches. In the next place, he takes a 
small quantity of those herbs whereof the collar is 
composed, and moulds them into the form of a 
Yittle bal!, which he passes and repasses twice or 
thrice.together through bis legs. During the per- 
formance of this ceremony, he pays his respects to 
the old Fetiches, and after a solemn manner, takes 
his leave of them. He continnes to squecse and 
monld the residue and remainder of the herbs be- 
tween his hands, and after he has mixed them with 
the tallow and grease of the old Fetiches, throws the 
whole into one l.rge mass or lump, which he dashes 
against his own face, and afterwards divides it into 
small parts or pareels, which he strings upon the 
bark of the sacred tree, and distributes amongst the 
company; the remainder of the mass is interred with 
the deceased, and looked upon as the guardian Fe- 
tiche that attends him on his journey to the other 
world. 

é\fter all these preliminary ceremonies, the deceased 
is exposed for half a day to public view, having his 
head muffled up, and his hands spread open. After- 
wards the women convey him to the grave, the 
burial of the dead being their peculiar province, and 
their female neighbours follow the corpse, which is 
_carnied after the manner here deseribed. The men 
never attend the funeral, unless the party deceased 
is to be conveyed to some other town; for they are 
extremely ambitious of being buried where they 
svere born; and in that case, the men wait on him 
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rank and file. As soon as the corpse is arrived at 
the burying ground, they make a grave for it about 
four or five feet deep, and there they lay him, and 
cover him up so close and so carefully with wood, 
that not the least dust of earth can possibly touch 
him. His favourite wife throws his Fetiches over 
him, -lays the greatest part of the implements, or 
tools, of his trade or occupation by his side, and if 
there was any thing besides which he had a peculiar 
regard for, that is generally added to oblige him.— 
All things thus adjusted, the assistants walk in pro- 
cession round the grave, and with hideous lamenta- 
tions take their last farewel of him, and when the 
corpse is deposited in the grave, the women that 
interred him, crawl over it backwards and for- 
wards: after this, they rise and return home, where 
they spend the remainder of the day m drinking and 
other agreeable amusements. Over the tomb they 
erect a little pent-honse, and no one ever offers to 
meddle with the provisions or presents which are 
made the dead, and laid with them in their graves, 
except their scxtons, and such persons as are em- 
ployed in their interment, who are allowed to take 
from thenee their customary fees, and they furnish 
their dead with 2 new stock of provisions once a 
year, 

When the king dies, they expose him to public 
view for several days together; aud during all that 
time, they wait on him. with the same attention 
and respect, as if he were alive: But when he be- 
gins to sinell and be offensive, some of his slaves 
convey him away and inter him in some secret 
place, with all his Fetiches, his fire-arms and other 
warlike trophies, and such provisions as they see 
most convenient. , Whilst these slaves are thus pri- 
vately employed’ in the interment of bis majesty, 
the popnlace make it their bnsiness to murder seve- 
ral women, maids, boys, and slaves to accompany 
their deceased monarch in his journey to the other 
world. They are cut off, however, aecordmg to 
custom, by surprise; that their untimely death, we 
presume, may seem the less terrible and shocking to 
them. The badies of these his new attendants are 
buried with him, and their heads are stuek upon 
poles round his Mausoleum, while two guards stand 
centinels to seenre his feral properties and provi- 
sions. 

They pretend to protect themselves with the Fe- 
tiches, and large brass collars as thick <s their amns, 
which they imagine are capable of charming or 
warding off the blows of their enemies. Every in- 
dividual person, man, woman, or ehild, rush into the 
field of battle, for it is anestablisled enstom among 
them to leave the house empty on such emergent 
occasions. Nay, when they are apprehensive of 
Lloody engagements, they set fire to ail their towns, 
villages, and ,habitations, under the specious pre- 
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tence, that by such means they shall deprive their 
enemies of the advantages they inight reasonably 
expect of their proving victorious, and to prevent 
their soldiers from thinking ot, or longiug for home. 
They sell as slaves, all those whom they take pri- 
souers, and they eat the dead bodies of their ene- 
mies whom they kill in battle. All crimes, let them 
be of ever so atrocious a nature, may be compound- 
ed for the payment of a small fine; but if the per- 
sou eannot pay that, his head ts cut off and his budy 
quartered. All these parts of the body are given to 
the relations of the deceased, who boil the head, 
and put it up near their Fetiche or idol, and ive 
women having bathed the quarters with their tears, 
bury them in ‘their ¢ garden, 

These people are, perhaps, sunk as low into idol- 
atry us any we have yet mentioned, nor is it enough 
to say they are ignorint of the true God; for even 
with respect to their own idols, they have the most 
unworthy notions. They aseribe to them no other 
attributes than such qs are even degrading to human 

nature, and far beneath the dignity of a man. Tlow 
ean they tmagine, that an iaanimate being can sup- 
ply their wants, alleviate their afflictions, Inspire 
then: with knowledze, preserve them through 
life, or make them happy in eternity?) The mest 
accomplis! ied man in the werld must know hnn- 
self to be a dependent creature, and consequently 
nist look (o some Superior Being, as an object of 
worship. But here we find meu paying divine ado- 
ration to what they trample ou in the strects, what 
is tossed about from place to place,—but this is a 
god! 

We shall conclude this article in the words of St. 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, who was himself a 
native of Africa, and anual death for the gospel. 
“Tdolatry is the mother of all debauchery, to throw 
a snare not only before Christians, but even to cor- 


rupt moral heathens. It tlatters them with false 
promises, amuscs them with false hopes, and sedu- 
ces them by a kind of bewitching magic. The de- 


vil is the author of it, who, in order to vive it a 
more promising appearance, joins with it such lewd 
eutertainments as are agreeable to the senses, but 
destructive to the soul. oa 


Religion of the natives of Benin, 
& Ge 


wirdra, 


These people are, perhaps, in some things more 
superstitious, more ignorant, and more barbarous 
than any we huve hitherto mentioned. It is true, 
they acknowledge one Supreme Being, but at the 
sume time, they worship many subordinate ones. 
Nay, it is even asserted, that they w ‘orship the deyil, 
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but this, we imagine, is nothing more than what is 
comimon to those heathen nations, where it 1s be- 
lieved there are two principles, one good and one 
evil. "This notion scems to have taken its rise from 
the consideration of virtue aud vice in the world. 
This induced some Epicurean, or rather Atheistical 
philosophers to set up two gods, the one in opposi- 
tion to the other; and we are serry to find that too 
much of this prevails even among those who bear 
the name of Christiaus. ‘These considerations natu- 
rally bind us to draw a veil over the weakness of 
these people, and to pity their ignorance, because 
they have not au opportunity of being better ac- 
quainted with what relates to their eternal happte 
hess. 

All of these people have their Fetiches, and 
pliest, who isa sort of a father confessor, and who 
at all times undertakes to give thein advice concern 
ing any thing of a doubtful nature, which he dees 
by consulting their oracle. 

Yo carry on the deception as much as pominis 
the priests pretend that their idols, or Fetiches, speate 
tothem audibly, aud for that purpose they have 
pipe fixed to the idol, and to it they apply thei ear, 
after they have offered up sacrifices. “They hive 
some faint idea of the day of judgment, aud they 
imagine that the souls of the deceased take cogni- 
zance of every thing below, aud for that reason they 
offer up to them their most solemn vows, prayers, 
and oblations. 

Whenever they pursue the chase, or engage in 
any undertaking whatever, they take particular: care 
to make some sort of oblation to the souls of their 
deceased relations. They also make sumptuous en- 
tertainments in honour of the dead, especially of 
their nearest and dearest kindred, who are the pro- 
tectors, in their opinion, of their families; for to 
speak in their own language, every soul is the guar- 
dian of its own relations, and it is for that reason 
that their hings never enter upon any projects tll 
they have first invoked the souls of them ancestors. 

They i imagine that these souls or spirits, generally 
reside in the w vods, and such as are afficted either 
in body or mind, resort to those solitary retreats, aud 
there most humbly implore their aid and assistance. 
ais for temples or chapels, or indeed any structures 
for public worship, they have none, All their purb- 
lic meetings for worship are i the woods next ad- 
Joining to their huts, and there they offer np their 
sacrifices, and make their oblations to the spirits of 
the deceased. 

Ail these heathens practise the rite of cireum- 
cision, and jndeed it seems to be universal through- 
out iWriea, hut they have no fixed time for perform 
ing the ceremony. Some do it while they are infants, 
and others not till they are getting tow ards years of 
maturity. Every family has its own particular Fe- 
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tiche or ido}, and their priests attend them as often 
as they think proper. When a negro is fallen sick, 
he sends for his priest, who is called the ctceoue 
who offers up some sacrifices in his behalf, sprinkles 
the Fetiche belonging to the family with the blood 
of the victim. In gencral, their sacrifices are offered 
up once every six months, and ou such oc casions 
the priests, who are the most arrant impostors in 
the world, pretend to make the people believe that 
the idol sjpeaks to them, and gives them a gracious 
answer. .As for the dead, they are of opinion that 
none but those who die in battle will ever be raised 
2zain, and this notion is inculcated in order to 
make the nen regardless of danger, and strangers to 
fear. 

The natives of Biafara offer up all they have, even 
their most darling infants, to the devil; and they are 
extremely addicted to the study and practice of the 
black art, and all magical incantations ; flattering 
themselves, that by those mysterious operations they 
can influence the elements, and all the products of 
nature. When we talk here of the devil, we do 
not mean that evil spirit which our Christian divines 
treat of ; but a thing, a being, a spirit only, which 
we are at a loss to define, or give any adequate idea 
of; but in all probability it may be the sole object 
of some people’s worship, and frequently it is no more 
than a chimera of their priests’ invention, or a strong 
anpulse, ora delusion of their own disordered i ima- 
gination. 

We shall here amuse our readers with one par- 
ticular custom, which is as idle as it is extravagant; 
and, in all probability, extremely painful. ‘The na- 
tives of Rio-Real, and the parts adjacent, as also the 
negroes of Ardra, deeline the ceremony of circum- 
cision with respect to their females, as well as seve- 
sal others amongst the Africans, but have snbstituted 
another in the room of it, which is much more in- 
commodious and measy. About the time that their 
daughters arrive at the age of matrimony, they 
lodge a small wooden instrument, plentifully stored 
with emmits, within their pudenda, which they fre- 
quently shift, lest in time those little iusects should 
tose their innate quality, and not be able to sting 
with that pungency as required. ‘lhis severe kind 
of probation continues for near three mouths, nor is 
left off till they have qualified them for the marriage 
bed. As to the mysterious circumcision of the 
negro women, we shall treat of it hereafter in an- 
other paragraph. 

The negroes of Cabo de Monte, and the parts 
adjacent, have nothing very remarkable in their nup- 
ual ceremonies, except that the presents which a 
young lover makes to his mistress, are looked upon 
as an earnest, and give him a kind of right and.title 
to her. For. instance, if a virgin is too young, and 
not altogether marriageable, her lover may retain her 
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by proper presents. If he bas uone to give her, he 
may work for her, build her a hut, and manure her 
ground ter her. In case bis mistress is independert 
of any of her relations, and perfectly disengaged, 
it is customary for the gallant to invite her to “ie 
own house, and for ber “to accept the offer, though 
with abundance of seeming modesty and reluctance : 
after which she grants him the last favour for ten or 
tweive nighis together, before she insists upon ihe 
present which is to bind their engagement. If a 
son proves the result of their amorous interviews, 
the father provides for him; it a daughter, she is left 
eutirely to the care and conduct of the mother.— 
Such love adventures as these prove of no ill con- 
sequence, are no manner of prejudice o¢ disappomt- 
ment to ihe fair sex; for, maids or not maids, they 
never fail of finding husbands. What a world of 
noise and coufusion should we prevent, were we 
licensed to carry on such a free trade; were we en- 
trusted for a week or a fortnight together, with sueh 
staple commodities, by way of probation, before we 
struck an absolute bargaim, and paid down the pur- 
chase-money ! 3 

If the lover, after trial, finds his mistress to his 
taste, and for his turn, he makes his applications to 
her parents in form, and sends her some suitable 
presents. She aceepts of thens, in case she approves 
of her bed-féellow, and if not, returns them directly. 

The naming of an infant is performed with aoun- 
dance of solemnity; and the ceremony is genvrally 
performed betimes in the morming, when ‘the child 
is about eight or ten days old, accompamed with 
vocal aud instrumental music. The celebrant takes 
the child from the mother, and lays him on a shield 
or buckler, m the midst of the whole assembly, who 
are all armed in form. ‘Then he puts a hte bow 
into his hand, and makes an harangue of about half 
an hour long, according to the best of his knows 
ledge, and the established principles of the negroes, 
on the duties required of the nominee, m order 
hereafter to be.a happy man, and a man of honour, 
After this exhortation is over, he returns the ehild 
into its mother’s arms; and the nonimation of a 
daughter is performed much after the same manner, 
though not with equal solemnity. ‘The woman, « ho 
is the celebrant, takes the girl, and lays her on a 
mat, in the midst of the whole female asseinbly, 
and puts into her hand a ladle, which they make use 
of to stir their porridge ; and after that, she makes 
an harangne according to their principles, on the 
duties of a good housewife. 

Some of the natives of the Golden Coast are ad- 
dicted, notwithstanding they are indulged in_poly- 
gamy as well as their neighbours, to strolling abroad, 
and lying with strangers. In case they are ‘detected, 
the affair is with ease accommodated, by paying the 
injured wife some trivial amerciament; thongh 
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should she, on the other hand, chance to trespass, 
and prove false ta her husband’s bed, she would run 
the risque of beng diversed, or sold for a slave.— 
The courtship af these people is not very ceremo- 
mous. ‘The young man asks the question, and sel- 
dom meets with a repulse; if be is not a slave, or 
does uot forget his nuptial presents, which consist 
only ina few worthless baubles. She is conducted 
to her husband's house in the evening, and there a 
brideman is nominated to be her guardian, aud to 
lie for about eight days between the uew-married 
couple, ta give a check to the violence of the bride- 
groom's passion, till m tie they become better ac- 
quainted, 

Now we are upon the topic of matrimony, we 
shall make bold to mention one particular ceremony, 
which, though there is very little religion in the 
case, it is true, cannot so properly be mtroduced in 
any other place. Every village amongst the ne- 
groes, maintains two or three common women; 
whom they instal, or put in possession of their posts, 
in the presence of a very numerous assembly.” The 
candidates are exposed to public view, aud seated 
upon a mats; in the interim the oldest of them cuts 
the throat of a fowl, and lets the blood trickle down 

-upon her head, shoulders, and arms; and then so- 
lemuly promises upon oath, to oblige any towns- 
man whatever with her favours, upon yeasonable 
terms; after this, she admits one of the campany to 
Ler embraces, and then goes and washes herself, 
with one of her comrades. The ablution ended, 
she resumes her post; and is rubbed all over her 
arms, breast, and shoulders, wih white chalk; and 
to close the ceremony, two-youne fellows take her 
upon their shoulders, and carry her in triumph all 
over the town. After that, she is obliged for eight 
days together to sit in public upon her mat, and 
there recommend hersclf to the generosity of her 
gallants. 

The courtiers in the kingdom of Benin, are not 
alloved to cover their nakedness, nor marry with- 
out |is majesty’s licence and consent, first had aud 
obtained. Lhe privilege of raiment entirely de- 
pends ou his royal pleasure: aud whenever he cow 
fers that favour, he obliges them with a wife at the 
same time. Neither do the wives ever dress them- 
selves without the husband’s permission, who, when 
they grant any of them that favour, take up their 
lodying with them. A widow, that has a son, 
must never marry again, withont bis consent; nay 
she absolutely becomes his servant. If any one 
makes his addresses to her, with ber son’s know- 
ledge and approbation, the gallant always engages 
to settle the youth, and find out a wife to his incli- 
nations. Parents never marry their daughters before 
they are duly qualified; and after their nuptials con- 
cer themselves no farther about them. We omit 
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several other customs, as being, in our opinion, not 
worth observance; but they have one notion, how- 
ever, that is very particular. ‘Io be brought to bed 
of two children, is by them accounted perfectly 
sexndalous, and as they are fully persnaded, that 
twins are the result of their wives incontinence aud 
loss of honour, they not only discard one of them, 
but sometimes, as we are informed, make away 
with and destroy it. What bard thoughts would 
they entertain of a superfetation? and how would 
they asperse and stigmatize such women as have 
sometimes three at a birth? 

We shall now come to their funeral solemuitics, 
The negroes of Cabo de Monte in the first place 
weep and Jament over a dead friend, and mingle the 
commemoration of some of his most laudible ac- 
tions with their tears. After this testimony of their 
respect, they wash his body, curl his hair, dress 
him, and in order to make him stand upright, te 
him fast behind, and under his arms. They furnish 
the deceased with a bow and arrow, and adoru him 


with all the gayest things he was possessed of in his - 


life-time; and in that attitude each of them makes 
him some simtable present. ‘The relations and friends 


sit on their knees all round about, with their backs © 


turned towards him, having their bows in their 
hands, drawn with sneh violence, that they seem i 
danger of being broke. ‘This ceremony, say they, 
deelares, that they are prepared to take revenge on 
such as might any ways have been instrumental to 
his death. When they put him in the grave, they 
bury not only the presents that are made him, but 
some -of his most valuable effects along with him. 


If a prince or a nobleman dics, the bury a sufhi- - 


cient quantity of slaves with him, to attend and wait 
on him inthe other world. Their mourmng con- 
sists in making a solemn vow, and binding it with 
an oath, to fast about eight or ten days together. If 
some very valuable friend: happens to die, whose 


Joss is a more than common concern to them, they - 


sometimes hold it fora month.  Durmg ‘all that 
tune they neither caress their wives, nor have any 


familiar converse with the female sex: They wear - 


no coloured clothes; they shave their heads, and he 
upon the ground. When the-term of their fasting is 
expired, they discharge themselves of their vow, by 
repeating the same ceremony they observed at first, 
that is to say, extending their hands in the presence 
of a Fetiche; and after, they make -a sumptuous 
entertainment in honour of the deceased. 

When any one is suspected to have died an unna- 
tural death, they neither weep over the corpse, nor 
wash it, nor dress it, till tlieir jealousy is removed, 
and the fact cleared up. For, say they, should we 
mourn over it first, it would be impossible to find 
out the unhappy cause; since the spirit whom we 
should consult on this melancholy occasion, would 
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then be silent, and resolve none of our queries. In 
order to discover the fact in such cases, they take a 
small piece of the deceased’s garment, the parings 
of his nails, anda lock of his hair, all which they 
bind up together, and cover them over with the dust 
of some particular red wood. After this, they fasten 
this little pacquet to a stick, the two Sac whereof 
are laid upon ithe heads of two men. Then oné 
amongst them, whom they look upon as_ the best 
orator, takes two iron implements; as, for instance, 
two hatehes, or the Ihe, and striking one against 
the other, conjures the dead person to disclose whe- 
ther his death was the result of violence, or a decay 
in nature: if the latter, the spirit who actuates or 
iuflucnees the twomen, compels them to bow down 
their heads; if the former, to shake them. ‘They 
continue in the same manner to ask him further, in 
order to be fully saustied what he died of, if the 
dose or potion that was given hin, was too strong 
for his constitution? if he was poisoued ? who ade 
ministered itz aud the like. In short, when they 
have discovered, as they imagine, the malefactor, 
they charge him with the fact, and make him swaliow 
down, fasting in the morning, the quantity of three 
er four cups full of a very strong liquid, extracted 
from the bark of some particular trees. ‘Vhis draught, 
they say, infallibly hills the party accused, if gualiy; 
if innocent, he instantly throws up every drop of it. 
Gamctincs there is a spell, or charm, laid upon the 
spirit, which prevents him from giving an answer to 
all their interrogatories ; and, in that case, they apply 
themselves to some magicians, to remove the fasci- 
nation, aud then they proceed to the experiment 
above deseribed, 

After the decease of a father, the eldest son takes 
possession as heir of all bis effects; aud in case he 
has younger brothers, undertakes to be their tutor; 
and he is entitled to both, even before he is twenty 
years of age; but he is obliged, however, to testify 
his abilities before the king in the following manner : 
he repairs to the usual place where they practise the 
art of shooting, in the midst of a crowd of his re 
Jations, with his father’s bow in bis hand, and his 
quiver at his back. [ce grounds his bow as an able 
urcher, and in that attitude asserts, that he thinks 
hinself capable of making a proper use of the arms 
his father had left him. After this formal declara- 
tion, he gives a specimen of his art, and then makes 
a aid ae an harangue, wherein he assures his majesty, 
that he will maintain his family, defend the rights 
and privileges of his brothers, and take care, as 5 far 
as in him lies, of all their lands and effects, Ke. 

In the more remote parts of Guinea, beyond the 
kingdom of Benin, there is nothing very remarkable 
in the funeral solemnitics of the hegroes, except, 
that after the decease of one of their heroes or com- 
manders, they hollow a tree, and impale a youth 
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alive in it in order to be his slave and attendant in 
the other world. Such as die at Benin, are always 
accompanied by a considerable number of slaves. 
As soon as the corpse is laid in the grave, they dance 
and sing over it for seven or eight days together, 
and sometimes take the body up again, in order to 
honour it with a fresh sacrifice of beasts and slaves. 
As to their king, when he dies, they dig a grave for 
him of an uncommon depth, in the centre of the 
court, and there inter him; and his courtiers are all 
ambitions of attending hin, but that honour is re- 
served only for his peculiar favourites. When they 
have selected their compliment, they bury them alive 
along with him; and afterwards a large sepulchral 
stone is rolled over the grave. ‘The first of these 
favourites that die, is always commemorated with 
the greatest reverence and respect. ‘lo conelude, 
ihe new king orders an elegant entertainment to be 
made for the * populace upoa the monument, which 
is the ceremony of his coronation; aud is often 
attended with the massacre of several af his subjects, 
in honour of his accession to the throne. 

There never was any one religion whatsoever that 
had not .a particular set of mysteries, which none 
but a few select devotees could ever attain to. In 
order to arrive at that pitch of perfection, there 
have always been such extravagant ceremonies to 
be observed) as were snflicient to surprise, blind, 
shock, aud even coufound the inferior class of de- 
votecs. 

Fastings, penances, aud a onan austerities, 
have been for the generality the preludes, if we 
may be allowed the expression, to those mystic ce- 
remonies, and every person of experience well 
knows, that the imagination of a devotee is all on 
fire, especially while he is learning what be consi- 
ders as a sacred mystery. "Phis 1s evide mt, froni the 
accounts we have of the mitiation of ihe, ancients, 
and we have frequently taken notice of this in our 
accounts of the religion of the idolators in the East- 
Indies. 

The regeneration of the negroes of Cabo de 
Monte, is of the same nature and degree. In order 
to have a familiar intercourse with spirits, and be 
admitted into their refined society, the candidate must 
die and be born again. ‘The mysteries of such as- 
semblies are concealed and hid from the eyes of 
women and children, nor are any strangers adnnited. 
If the person thus qualified should indiscreetly re- 
veal any of these divine secrets to a friend whom he 
loved ever so much, or thought he could confide in, 
the spirits, they believe, would resent the discovery, 
and would inevitably destroy the one for his indis- 
cretion, and the other for his curious and imperti- 
nent inquiry. 

The. ceremony of this initiation is solemnized but 
once in twenty, or twenty-five years, and the negroes’ 
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iu their common discourse about it, talk, for the 
generality, in the language of enthusiasts, All we 
can make of this ceremony of their dying, is, that 
it must Consist in some abominable rites that they 
are ashamed of, otherwise, why should they keep it 
so concealed? Perhaps it 1s similar to some of those 
abontinations, so frequently mentioned in the Old 
Testament; nay, that itis so, there is strong rea- 
sous to believe, because their idols have similar 
names to those of the Canaanites. ‘Thus they call 
their regeneration, or that of dying and bemg boris 
agai to a new state of existence, by the name of 
Belli-Paaro, which undoubtedly is the Baal Peor 
ef the heathens. Now itis well known that there 
were many hurrit abominations committed in the 
temple of Baal Peor, for it was from him that the 
Greeks, and after them the Romans borrowed their 
shameful god Priapus, which leads us to consider 
these African mysteries as truly abominable, and not 
fit to be mentioned. 

‘The marks, or signatures of this regeneration, or 
Belli-Paaro, are several long slashes down the neck 
and shoulders, and such as are favoured with these 
barbarous marks pretend to much more knowledge 
than their ueizhbours. They sit as judges both in 
civil and in crimmal causes, and as for those who are 
not yet in the state of regeneration, they are rec- 
koned among the number of the profane, impure, 
and illiterate, incapable of giving a just judgment in 
any thing of importance, and unworthy of bemg 
admitted ito any public assemblies, civil or eecle- 
siastical, But secret as they keep this mystery, yet 
something relating to it has transpired which we 
shall here lay before the reader. 

By the hing’s special command, they make choice 
of some private commodious place in the woods, 
that aboends with olives and other fruits, and in 
short is stored with all sorts of herbs in such plenty, 
as are fit for the subsistence of the human species. 
‘Yo this sacred solitude their youth are conducted 
but with reluctance: for they think it a melancholy 
circumstance to encounter with-death. Before they 
set out, they give away all their effects to their 
friends and relations, intimating thereby, that they 
renounce al] the vanities and pleasures of this life. 
They are accompanied by several old devotees, who 
have been many yeurs imtiated, and these reside 
among them m_ the grove as their superintendants 
and instructors. ‘Uhey inform them of al! the cus- 
toms and ceremonies which must be religiously ob- 
served; they inure them by frequent exercise to a 
particular violent dance, that shakes them prodigi- 
ously, and they teach them some pieces of poetry, 
abounding with encomiums en their Belli-Paaro.— 
All these candidates or probationers receive a new 
name.at their regencration, and the ceremony or 
initiation lasts at least five years, so that it may be 
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| considered asa course of liheral education. ‘The 
king himself honours them with his presence several 
different times, and then it is that they are publicly 
examined. - 

As for the young ones, they are not permitted to 
stir out nor appear among the profane; for such 
are in their opinion, all those who have not been 
regencrated. ‘The parts adjacent to this grove for 
three or four miles round, are looked upou as sacred, 
und no profane person niust presume to enter there- 
in. ‘The women are all excluded, and if by any 
aceident they should happen to enter within these 
bounds, they must sing as loud as they are able 
tu raise their throats; were they to neglect this, they 
believe that the evil spirits would rua away with 
them. 

after the candidates have been fully mstrneted in 
this mystery of regeneration, their tutors conduet 
them to some private places, where women are per- 
mitted to attend them; and this is the first time they 
have an opportunity of speaking with those of that 
sex. Itis here likewise that they are instructed m 
all things relating to morals and_ polities, for which 
reason these groves may be called the academies or 
colleges of the negroes. At their dismission, they 
affect to appear as persons just come into the world 
and in some sense it may be said so, for they know 
neither father nor mother, nor any friends nor rela- 
tions; for to forget all things past, is the first con- 
sequence of this new life. hey pretend to re- 
member nothing of their past life, and they are all 
dressed in feathers, with a cap made of the bark of 
atree, which hangs over part of their faces, with 
small jmgling bells at their feet, anda set of leo- 
pard’s teeth hung round their neck fora collar. 

Thus equipped, they resort to public assemblies, 
to practise the solemu dances, and perform before 
a multitude of people, that which in a more parti- 
cular mauner is devoted to the service of their Belh, 
and was taught them by their tutors im the groves, 
during the time of the regeneration. "This is so es- 
sential an accomplishmeut, that such as are so un- 
happy as to be mcapable of performing it rightly in 
public, are treated with all the marks of ignominy 
and contempt. At the conclusion of the dance, the 
tutors call the pupils by new names, and then istro- 
duce them to their relations. 

The power and authority which is granted to such 
persons as are thus initiated, ts the result of policy 
and superstition blended together, which have at all 
times been made use of to keep the people in awe. 
When they are inclined to make a public prolbi- 
tion of any thing, they practise a kind of magical 
operation by virtue of a stick drove fast into the 
ground, at the top whereof hangs a bundle of reeds. 
But what makes them the most formidable to the 
people is, their delivering over such as transgress 
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their orders to the power of the evil spirits; and this 
aviilice consists in hurrying the delinquents away 
with much bustle and noise, by some of their atten- 
dants and creatures, whom they have at their back. 
They bear such an absolute sway over them, and 
keep them in such profound ignorance, that no per- 
son dares presume so much as to look, or make 
any enquiries, when these imaginary spirits scize 
such as are found guilty, Jest they should fall into 
their hands themselves, and be in the same manuer 
hurried away into the groves, and there be left to 
perish. Such are some of their mysteries, and kere 
by tue way we may observe, that in all false reli- 
gious, the priests endeavour to keep the people in 
ignorance: and whatis still more remarkable, that 
even these poor negroes who go almost naked, have 
the art to study priestcraft, and impose upon their 
fellow-subjects. 

When they would make a discovery who has 
committed a murder, they pour a particular liquid 
upon the arm or thigh of the person suspected, but 
before the liquor can be used, it must be boiled, 
and the supposed crimmal’s name is mentioned as 
soon as it begins torise. ‘The moment in wincl: the 
liquid begins to boil, they address their imaginary 
spirits in the following words, “Is the party on 
whom I pour this water gnilty or not? If he is, 
may it scald him and shrivel up his skin.” If it has 

“not that effect, the party suspected is absolutely dis- 
charged, and accounted innocent. 

The negro women have also their particular mys- 
teries, which bear scme analogy to those we have 
already mentioned. 

The mothers take their danghters into consecrated 
groves, and commit them to the care of a sort of 
priestesses, who at first treat them witha dish of 
chickens, and this is considered asa kind of treaty; 
for they are called, “'Vhe chickens of alliance.”— 
After this the young virgins have their heads shaved 
and are instructed to sing and dance. When the 
dime of their education is expired, they are all 
dressed in the bark of a particular tree, and their re- 
lations carry them abundance of trinkets, that they 
may appear as fine as possible when they make their 
public entry into the town whcre they reside, at 
which time there is an elegant entertaimment pro- 
vided for them, accompanied with music and danc- 
ing, and many other sorts of diversions peculiar to 
the country. 

The initiations here described, are universally 
practised by all they natives of Guinea; and therein 
the footste).s of the mysteries of the ancients may 
be easily discerned. ‘There is a great conformity 
also between them and the initiation of the new 
wosld, for itis well known, that the ancients look- 
ed on theirs, us the entrance into a new life; which 
is the very same idea as that of the Americans and 
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negroes. It is likewise well known, that the an- 
cients thought the spirit and esscuce of religion. 
were included therein, and that such as were unre- 
generated, saw nothing but.the shell, as it were, 
or external part of it. In them were comprised the 


‘true interpretation of the grounds and principles of 
_ their religion, and the maxims of their morality — 
' Every body knows, in short, that such as were im- 


tiated, entered upon their regeneration with retiring 
from the world, and wiih divers austerities, fastingsy. 
and penances ; all which were requircd to be religi- 
ously observed by the probationer or novice. These- 
several trials were also to be accompanied with an 
absolute freedom and disengagement from all sen- 
sual objects; and when the soul was im that happy. 
state of indifference, that nothing terrestrial could 
influence or affect it, they thought it qualitied for 
the participation of the most sublime mysteries of 
religion. 

As soon as the young virgins of Brazil arrive at 
the age of maturity, they are mortified to that de- 
gree, that we may term their unhappy situation, 
with propriety enough, a state of martyrdom, In. 
the first place they either burn or cut their hair off 
their heads as close as they possibly can. After. 
this, they oblige them to stand upright on a flat 
stone, whilst their flesh is slashed aud maugled with 
a sharp tyory tooth, from their shoulders to their 
waist, cross-ways, in such a violent manner, that 
the blood trickles down from every part. The 
agonies which these poor girls are in, are visible 
enough, by their various contorsions and grimaces ; 
but their modesty obliges them to conceal their tor- 
ture as much as possible, and not one of them dares 
to vent a sigh, or sheda tear. After this they daub 
the wounds with the dust and ashes of a wild gourd, 
which is as strong a corrosive as gun powder; inso- 
much, that the marks can never be erased. After. 
this, they bind their arms; and in short, their whole 
bodies, with a cotton fillet; hang the teeth of a 
particular beast round their necks, and lay them so 
low in their hammocks, that nobody can see them. 
They are there confined for three days together at 
least, without being able to stir, and are not allowed 
to speak, eat, uor drink, during all that time. At 
the expiration thereof, they are taken down, in or- 
der to have their bandages taken off, and then they 
are obliged to stand agai on the flat stone before 
mentioned, on which they underwent their first se- 
vere mortifications, that their feet may not touch 
the ground. “Aiter that, they are to be put to bed 
again, where their whole dict cousists in a few 
boiled roots, a httle meal and water, and no other 
refreshinents whatsoever. In this low condition 
are they kept till cicir second pirgation: at which 
they are slashed and mangled agam from head to 
foot, in a more barbarous and inhuman manner than 
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before; then they are carried to their hammocks 
once more, but not so closely contined for the sc- 
cond mouth, nor obliged to undergo such severe 
abstinence as before; but, however, they. are not 
suffered to appear abroad, to converse with any of 
the family, or do any manner of business, but card 
or spin cotton. The third month they besmear 
them all over with a black ointment, made up with 
a particular oil; and after this they. begin to go 
abroad and appear in the fields. 

Every town has a kind of a pest-House, situate at 
about an hundred yards distance from the rest, called 
Bournamon, into which all the women in general, 
maids as well as wives, are obliged to withdraw, 
aud exclude themselves from al! manner of socicty 
till their purgations: are perfcetly ceased; after 
which, they are at liberty to return to their families 
again, as soon as they think convenient. 'Fheir 
daily provisions during those times are brought to 
then, with as much care and precaution as if they 
were infected with the most malignant distemper. 
They durst not, notwithstanding, conceal their na- 
tural infirmity by any manner of means; when it 
comes upon them; for it would be inevitable death, 
should they be discovered to dress any vietuals for 
their husbands at such a conjuncture. Accordingly, 
they are obliged to eat of the Fetiche, and take a 
solemn oath, that they will declare their infirmities 
to their husbands, and voluntarily withdraw to their 
Bournamon, as soon as ever they are conscious of 
the least pollution. 


Religion of Congo, Angola, and cf the Jages, 
or Gauls. 


The king of Loango, a particular province of 
Congo, is in some measure the object of his sub- 
jects divine adoration, who honour him with the at- 
tnbutes or titles of Samber-and Pongo, that is to 
say, the Deity, and for that reason they look upon 
him as an omnipotent being. The populace, nay, 
the grandees of his kingdom, being fully persuaded 
that he cau bless them with rain at his pleasure, 
make their public addresses to him once a year, with 
abundance of solemnity and with presents in their 
hands, for that intent. A day is-by him appointed 
for the celebration of this ceremony; at which time 
they pay him the most solemn homage, and enter- 
tain his majesty with a trial of their skill in archery, 
and with a Moorish, or rather Ethiopian concert of 
music. After their adorations are paid, the king 
lets fly au arrow into the air; and the day is spent 
in all the demonstrations of public joy imaginable, 
especially if the rain happens but to descend ever so 


hitle upon them; and we may reasonably suppose, | 
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_agitations for some hours. 


that these people, as well as other nations, make 
choice of such times as are likely to be most favour- 
able, and give a sanction to the miracle they petition 
for. 

His majesty, moreover, is, as we are informed, a 
profound magician; he orders and requires the dj- 
vine worship of two idols, one called Mokisso, the 
other Checocke. The former, to whom they give 
the additional title of Gombery, is served and atten- 
ded by an old sorceress, whose appellation is Ganga 
Gombery. She is the Pythian priestess of Loango, 
but like ‘Triphonius of old, she delivers her oracles 
in subterraneous caverns. There is a chapel vrected 
in the high road, which is consecrated and set apart 
for the service of Checocke, wherein stands a little 
black image, or representation of him, in which he 
sometimes condescends to communicate himself at 
niduight to his-favourite devotees. Such nocturnal 
honours: are attended with raptures, and enthusiastic 
Every sentence that 
such persons utter under their inspirations, is looked 
upon as an oracle, and the solemn declaration of 
the divine will and pleasure of the Chécocke. All 
artificers, fishermen, and magicians, look on this 
idol as the peculiar object of their divine adoration ; 
and one branch of their worship consists in clapping 
their hands. 

Besides these two idols; they people of Loango 
have several household, as well as rural gods, whom 
they worship and adore under divers extravagant 
figures; and each idol has his peculiar district and 
employment. Such as preside over the fruits, the 
corn, and other products of the earth, are nothing 
more than scare-crows; or bug bears, composed of 
bones, feathers, horns, hoofs, and skins of beasts,. 


“&e: Notwithstanding all these ridiculous instances 


of idolatry, they acknowledge a Supreme Being, 
whom however, they neither concern themselves 
about, nor any ways regard; which neglect proceeds: 
either from their profound ignorance, or a notion’ 


| which many others entertain as well as they, viz. 


that God governs the world-by his deputies, or vice 
gerents, to whom alone, hy consequence, mortals 
ought to make their immediate addresses, as it is 
customary for us to make our applications to some 
favourite minister of state, for such favours as we 
are ambitious of obtaining from the prince upon the. 
throne. 

The formal manner in which the king of Loango 
generally drinks a glass of liquor, may be reckoned’ 
with propriety enough, amongst the number of 
their religious customs. The officer, who attends 
him on that occasion, has a little bell in his hand, 
which he tinkles on the delivery of the cup, and 
turns his head another way; and at the same time, 
all such other persons as ure present, prostrate: 
themselves before him, aud hide their faces, till the. 
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ceremony is over; for itis no less than death for 
any one to see his majesty drink; so extravagant 
and fantastical is the veneration which this princely 
god exacts from his subjects! Moreover, he eats by 
himself ia a withdrawing room, set apart for tbat 
particular purpose; aud when he rises from table, 
he either knocks or rings a little bell, and then,de- 
parts without any farther-notice or ceremony what- 
soever; which superstitious custom is grounded on 
an idle notion the negroes entertain, that his ma- 
jesty would inevitably die that moment he was seen 
to eat or drink by any of his subjects. 
knows after all, but this custom was first established 
with a political view, and that the assassination of 
some prince at his table was the original cause of its 
institution? 

Whenever any of these blacks have white chil- 
dren, 2 circumstauce however, which but seldom 
happens, this king of LLoango orders them to be 
bronght xp, and instructed .in the black .art, and 
the ministry of their idols. These priests have a 
peculiar privilege to make ‘whatever they take a 
fancy to, their own property; and the veneration 
and respect which the people entertain for them is 
so great, that they never” thwart or oppose their 
inclinations. 

‘There is an idol in the province of Matambo, 
called Maramba, whose priests are all sorcerers or 
magicians; and this image stands upright, directly 
-ever against the temple dedicated to his peculiar 
service, in a basket made in the form of a-bee-hive, 
To: this deity in-particular they apply themselves for 
success, when they go out a hunting or fishing; and 
for the relief of all suchas are indisposed. It is be- 
fore ‘him likewise, that a person, who is charged 
with the “commission of any crime, is obliged to 
plead his cause, and clear his innocence. In the 
first place, he falls down on his knees before Mi- 
ramba, and then, embracing the god with the pro- 
foundest veneration, pronounces these words, “ Be- 
hold Mirawmba! ‘Thy servant is come to justify him- 
self before thee.” In case he is really guilty, and 
is Inplously perjured, he falls down dead upon the 
spot. The devotees preserve with care, and carry 
always about them some little images of this Mi- 
ramba im small boxes, which may be looked upon, 
with propriety enough, as the relic cases of these 
negroes; and sometunes they wear a Miramba 
about their necks, or on their right arms. _Miramba 
always marches at the head of their armies; aud he 
is presented’ with the first delicious morsel, and the 
first glass of wine, that is served up at the governor 
or king of Matambo’s table. 

The natives of the king-of Bamba worship an 
animal! with two legs only, a long tail, anda pair of 
wings; an animal in short, like a dragon, aecord- 
ing to the description we have of that imaginary 
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creature; and as it is butseldom to be«umeét with, it 
is on that account, in all probability, looked upon 
and revered as a Deity. The blacks of the province 
of Congo, the Bramins and other neighbours of the - 
Anzicains, worship ‘the sun and moon, which they 
represent, we are iaformed, under the figures of a 
man anda woman. ‘They have several other little 
deities, however, whieh- they likewise worship, but 
the son, and his consort the moon, for that 1s the 
notion they entertain of these glorious Juminaries, 
are always their principal deities. 

In the island of Quantalla there is an idol made 
of their current coin, to which the natives make vo- 
luntary oblations of their most valuable effects, 
which all persons are strictly-enjoined not to tonch 
on any account whatever. “Vhey let them lie till 
they decay through time and putrefaction, im aut 
enclosure, fenced with ivory palisadoes, and one, 
priest alone receives the free-will-offerings of the 
devotecs, aud presents their homage to the idol.— 
This vice-gerent of his, industriously conceals from 
every body the secret avenues which lead to the 
deity; for he never goes twice the saine way. This 
wonderous precaution of bis, m all probability, is 
ho more than a yacce of priesteraft to animate the 
zeal of the people, whom he thus keeps ignorant of 
the god whom they adore. 

In short, the people of Congo pay divine adora- 
tion to dragons, serpents, goats, and tygers, as also 
to a vast variety of birds and plants; being in all 
appearance like the ancient Eeyptians, whose reli- 
gion principally consisted in symbols, or hierogls- 
phics. ‘The people of Congo have hkewise several 
Images and figures, made both m stone and wood, 
which seem to bear a very near affinity to the Feti- 
clies and Talismans before-mentioned; but as they 
ackuowledge a Supreme Being, it must be supposed, 
that they look upon these idols as inferior deities, 
though worthy of the esteem and veneration of man- 
kind, on account of their relative power, aud their 
easy access to that Supreme Being. But be that as 
it will, the images of these idols are certaiily ho- 
noured with the respective names of the divinities 
they represent, and receive the vows of their res- 
pective votaries, as their deputies or vicggerents.— 
The Gangas, or priests, when they visit their sick, 
present them with these images, which they set be- 
fore their eyes, in order to restore their health, and 
excite their fervour and devotion. “There ate some 
of these negroes, however, who are so rational am, 
their conduct as to abstain, with the utmost pre- 
caution, from the worship of a plurality of gods, 
and invoke only the Supreme Being, whom 
they distinguish by different appellations, that is 
Deuscata, the only God, and Desu, the God of 
heaven. 

Their religious testimonies of duty and respect. 
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consist principally in their genuflexions, prostrations, 
and as we have before observed, applauses, or clap- 
ping of hands. ‘To these, however, we must add 
their prayers, vows, and sacrifices; as also some 
particular gesticulations, which are the peculiar sig- 
natures or characteristics of humility and devotion, 
and their priests are all sorcerers and magicians. 
The art of divination, or prediction hy birds, is par- 
ticularly studied and practised by the natives of the 
kingdom of Angola. Their flight and yarious cries 
are presages, as they were amongst the heatliens of 
antiquity, of future good or bad tortune. 

‘The Mokissos, or Fetiches of Angola, are’ com- 
posed either of wood, or stune; some few whereof 
are erected in temples or chapels, but the much 
greater part of them in the public streets, or high- 
ways. ‘They have various denominations, aceord- 
ing to their respective employments. ‘I’o thei 
they make their vows, and. to them they offer up 
their sacrifices, either to appease their anger, or 
obtam thetr benediction. Some of these Mokissos 
are made in the form of four-footed beasts; and 
others like birds. They, in short, are their ora- 
cles; but not the only ones these idolators of An- 
golaconsnlt: They have a religious dance which 
fully answers that purpose; though, in all probabi- 
lity, it consists in nothing more than the art of 
throwing themselves into szithusiastic raptures, 
through the violence of their agitations. Itis in 
this situation that the first inspired dancer talks in a 
sublime and spiritual language to his audience, and 
is listened to with as much attention as an oracle. 
We shall have occasion elsewhere to return to the 
religious dances of these barbarians. “The Mokis- 
sos, of whom we have been speaking, are subordi- 
nate begs, who is called by the natives of Angola, 
Zamban-Pongo, and acknowledged to be the god of 
heaven. d ; 

In the province of Miambo, those who solemnly 
devote themselves to the service of Maramba are 
shut up by the Gangas, m a close dark apartment, 
and there obliged to spend considerable time in the 
strictest abstincnce. After this retirement, they are 
likewise directed to observe a profound silence for 
several days together, and not to violate this injunc- 
tion on any occasion whatsoever, not even the hard- 
est treatment possible, which they geuerally meet 
with, in order to try their patience. When the 
term of this penance is expired, they are introduced 
into the presence of their idol, and there undergo 
the painful operation of two incisions, which are 
made on their shoulders in the form of a crescent. 
After this, they are sprinkled with the blood that 
trickles down from their wounds, which completes 
the ceremony of their consecration to Miramba, to 
whom they are solemuly engaged to be ever true and 
faithfui, and always carry about them one of his 
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images. After this solemn dedication, they must 
ot presume to taste some particular provisions; 
which are not however, proliibited alike to all; some 
being forbidden to cat one thing, aud others another. 
This is the ceremony of the the initiation of their 
youth of both sexes, as soon as they are twelve 
years of age. 

The idolators of Congo describe their gods as 
subject to various passions, wha, if we may credit 
their account of then, look down with a jealous 
cye onthe partial adorations of their votaries.— 
When a negro imagines that le Jies under some 
more than ordinary obligations to ene particular 
idol, he worships it with an uncommon zeal and 
veneration; erecis statues, and consecrates images 
to that favourite deity; which partial respeet of his 
is not only resented, but severely punished by some 
other god that thinks himself neglected: ‘Ihe de- 
votee is sure to feel at the long run, the dire effects 
of his indignation, which obliges him to consecrate 
sone image in honour of him in order to appease 
his resentment: But this is not all; for if any other 
cod interposes, aud demauds a share of his respect, 
he is by no means to be slighted; so that the de- 
votec is frequently compelled to consecrate a far 
sreater number of images than ever he intended. 
Such are the ideas which the negroes of Congo 
entertain of their religious dutics, for we may credit 
such authors as have given us a description of those 
countries. 

It is the peculiar province of one of their Gangas 
to consecrate these images in the presence of the 
whole family, friends, and neighbours of the de- 
votee; the ceremony whereof is somewhut myste- 
rious; for the votary is obliged to be duly prepared 
for it, by retirement for about a fortnight into a 
litle palm-tree hut, and by a profound silence for 
nine days. After this preparation, the Ganga, the 
devotee, and a numerous train of his neighbours 
and relations, repair to a spacious plain, where, be- 
ing all ranged round a drum, the Ganga sounds 
forth the praises of the Mokisso, and the whole as- 
sembly dance to the martial beating of a dram, in 
honour of the new idol. At the close of the se- 
cond or third day, the devil begims visibly to actuate 
aud possess the devotee. After that the Ganga 
mutters some particular mystic terms, and stains 
his own temples, the corners of his eyes, and lis 
breast, with red and white spots. In the same ce- 
remonious manner, he paints the devotee, whose 
Possession is now couspicuous, by the various con- 
tortions of his body, the rolling of his eyes, his 
wild grimaces, and convulsive agitations. We are 
fully assured, that in these enthusiastic transports, 
he handles and eats fire, without the least damage 
or inconvenience; but the most surprising circum- 
stance of all this is, that the devil oftentimes traus- 
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ports the person thus possessed, to some solitary de- 
sert, where he is detained for three hours together, 
without any one knowing what is become of him. 
The magician and his relations, therefore, search 
diligently all over the country in hopes to find him, 
they conduct him home with abundance of forma- 
lity; but find him so prodigiously fatigred with his 
possession, that he is scarce able to stir a limb. 

It is reasonable to suppose, that by long retire- 
ment, and some particular potions which the devo- 
tee is obliged to take, his imagination ts artfully 
wrought up to such enthusiastic 1 raptures, and vio- 
lent emotions, as induce the whole assembly to imta- 
gine, that the devi] actuates and informs him: The 
quack sophistry of the magician, the solemn beat of 
the drum, and the excessive movements of the dance, 
finally complete the disorder of his distempered 
brain. And if it is true, that the consecration of 
those images is, for the generality, the result of a 
solenm vow, made in sickness, adversity, or old age, 
what can possibly contribute more to a perfect pos- 
session, and to make a finished madman of the poor 
visionary? But what shall we say with respect to the 
fire which the person sa possessed eats without any 
“manner of inconvenience? The answer 1s very ob- 
vious, that it is all artifice and Jegerdemain; but so 
well couched, as easily to impose upon the igno- 
rant, unthinking negroes, in the same manner as 
our ancestors were formerly deluded by their ordeal 
trials, 

During the time that the devil actnally possesses 
tLe negro, he is asked to what solemn obligations 
he means to tie him, which, when he has publicly 
declared, a ring or bracelet is immediately put npon 
the negro’s arm, and as often as he takes an oath, 
or makes any positive affirmation, his veracity must 
not be called in question, provided he swears by. his 
bracelet. 

The obligations, or religions duties of the ne- 
groes are innumerable. ‘There is not one amongst 
them all that does not solemnly engage to abstain 
from some particular sorts of fruits, herbs, plants, 
xc. Lhey lay themselves likewise under voluntary 
restrictions, both public and private, with respect 
to their wearing apparel: As for instance, the men 
are obliged to wear the skin of some particular 
beasts round their waists, which must hang down 
so low as to cover one half their thighs; and al- 
ways to wear a cap, or something of the like nature 
npon their heads; or at least a head-band round 
their temples. On the other hand, the women go 
with their heads and hair always uncovered, ‘The 
following custom is stil] more singular and_re- 
markable: If any one sits upon a bed-side, i in which 
there are two persons of different sexes, though 
legally married, he becomes polluted ; aud the mas- 
ter of the house must exhort such delinquent ina 
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friendly and charitable manner, to go directly and, 
purify himself. His clothes are accordingly laid 
before the fire, and the party who officiates as puri- 
ficator, pursnes the ceremony by hooking his little 
finger with that ‘of the left hand of the party pol- 
lated: ‘Thus united, both liftup their hands above 
their heads, and turn themselves round. After this, 
the purificator takes two implements made of iron, 
which he clushes one against the other three or four 
times successively, and then blows in the palm of 
his own hand, as well as that of the person whone 
he purifies. Dyring these formal grimaces, and 
gesticulations, he mutters a dozen mystic words, 
which completes the purification, A person who 
has any illegitimate issue is obliged to abstain from 
the breath of a buffalo, or wild ox; but ts ac- 
quitted from that penance, and acquires a just title - 
to his children, by being duly married. All these 
religious rites and ,ceremonics aie confirmed and 
estahlished, by an habitual dread of being severely 
punished by their Mokissos, who seldom or never 
fails to chastise such as neglect the observance of 
them. 

Singing and dancing are two fundamental branches 
of the religious worship of the negroes; for it is at 
the celebration of those solenmities, the spirit actn- 
aies and possesses their Ganeas, and for the nost 
part, those who dance with them. It would be te- 
cious, if not impertinent, to describe all their follies 
and grimaces, which in many respects very nearly 
resemble the ecstasies and transports of the ancieut. 
soothsavers. 

The sovereigu pontiff, or supreme head of the- 
hierarchy of Congo, is called Chitombe. He ts re- 
verenced alter a very singular manner, and is looked 
upon as a deity, or at least as a being somewhat 
more than mortal. Leis presented with the first: 
fruits of ail the products of the earth, and there are 
solemn snpplhications made to him for his spiritual 
benediction on their harvest; aud accordingly he al-. 
ways blesses the seed aud ground, before they pre-, 
sume to suw it. If he does not perform this cere- 
mony himself, he does it at least by, delegation of 
his vicars or assistants. This Chitombe also heeps . 
up a sacred fire, at which some considerable quan- 
tity of brands are kindled, and afterwards distri- 
bnted amongst the sovises or governors of the pro- 
vinces, who receive them with all the testimonies 
of the most profound veneration and respect, and 
are incapable of exercising their pubhc authority 
till they are possessed of them. ‘The people are so 
far prejudiced iu favour of this their Chitombe, or- 
soverelen pontiff, and pay him such awful homage, 
that they will not acknowledge or obey their sovises 
unless they wait on his holiness for his heavenly be- 
nediction, and pay their obedience to this visible 


! god, before they enter upon their respective posts. 
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This submission of their sovises is as humble as 
can be imagined. 

They attend the levy of their Chitombe, and there 
prostrate themselves before him; and the pcople 
who accompany them, prostrate themselves also at 
at the same time, imploring his holiness to receive 
their governors under his patronage und protection. 
After this, the pontiff sprinkles water aud dust upon 
these Sovises, aud extending them on their backs, 
wilk over them backwards and forwards seccral 
times, treading upen their breasts, and making them 
swear in that humble posture, that they wall always 
remain dependant on and be irs ticitly subservient 
to his orders und decisions. Ef the Chitombe in the 
celebration of this ceremony should boast of his 
walking upon the Aspic, or treading the Basilisk 
under bis foot, one should almost be tempted to be- 
lieve that he hat! copied this haughty and imperious 
ceremony from the life of one of our popes. ‘There 
are some, however, who in all probability will ques- 
tion the veracity of the missionary who bas published 
this deseription, and the reflection which he imme- 
diately subjoins, gives good grounds for such sus- 
picion. It must be allowed, to speak of him in the 
most favourable manner, that he was not conscious 
of the consequences that migi® be drawn trom a 
reflection so forcign to the purpose, 

But to proceed with our narrative. Should the 
Chitombe prove guilty of the most flagrant crime 
tnaginable, no person whatever has auy power to 
judge or correct him. It would be to no purpose 
there to appeal to a future couse! When his duty 
requires him to visit his diocese, there must be a 
general prepuration, by strict abstinence from all un- 
Jawful pleasures, torcceive him. Such as are married, 
nist even refrain from the. conversation of their 
wives, whilst he is taking a review of his flock, and 
contribute by their exemplary temperance and chas- 
tity, towards the preservation of the spiritual pastor. 
Morcover, the negroes are of opinion, that should 


their pontiff die a natural death, it would prove of: 


fatal consequence to the whole race of mankind: 
for which reason, when they think him past all hopes 
of recovery, his snccessor is eippowered to strangle 
him, or dispatch him in such decent manner as he 
thinks aiost proper. 

Their Negombo, though less reverenced and_re- 
spected than their Chitombe, is, notwithstanding, 
extremely valued, and at the same time looked upon 
us both a priest and a prophet. He not only pro- 
feeses to foretel future events, but ascribes to himself 
au innate virtue or power of healing all manner of 
diseases. [le is always sufficiently provided with a 
vast variety of medicines, the virtues whereof are so 
deeply impressed on the minds of the negroes, that 
the miscarriage of the magician, or his prescriptions, 
is always imputed to the patient. We need not, 
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however, travel so far as Congo, to meet with in- 
stances of prejudice, and preposscssion equally ex- 
travagant. 

The priest, who assumes the title of Negosci, 
must always have eleven wives, cach of whom is 
honoured with the denomination of some particular 
Mokisso. ‘Fhey burn straw in the presence of these 
idols, and their worshippers take peculiar care to 
hang their heads over the smoke; because it is a 
received! opinion amongst them, that the more they 
suffer theinselves to be blacked and besmeured 
therewith, the more they ingratiate themselves into 
the favour and affections of the idols. Such as me- 
ditate revenge on their enemies, make their applica- 
tions to the Negosei, who cuts off some locks of 
their hair, aud after he has bundled them up toge- 
ther, throws them into the fire. “Phe magician in 
the mean while pronounces some formal impreca- 
tions against the enemy particularly mentioned, and 
ayainst his whole family. ‘The Nepindi styles him- 
self the master of the elements, and pretends to 
overrule and controul the thunder, lightning, storms, 
and tempests. In erder to render his pawer cou- 
spicuious, he ereets large heaps of carth coutignous 
to his habitation, and after he has finished the usnal 
sacrifices antt magieal operations, a little animal, say 
they, creeps out at the foot of one of them, which 
raises itself by slow degrees, and at last tnkes its 
flight towards the heavens. ‘Then thick clouds dark- 
en the skies, and thunder, lightning, and rain, inime- 
diately ensue. 

‘There is a sect af negroes at Congo, who cele- 
brate their mysteries in particular dark and retired 
places, and are called by father Cavazzi the Nequiti. 
Every person that is inclined to become a member 
of this society, is obliged to walk to and fre so of- 
tenon a rope, that at dust he fills down by virtue of 
an enchantment, or rather the artifrce of some mem- 
ber or in short, through the giddiness of his own 
head. But be that as 1 will, as soon as he hag 
fallen down, he enters into an ecstatic fit, and is 
curuied into their public assembly ; wheu he comes 
to himself they oblige him to swear, that he will 
never ubandon or forsake their fraternity. Such us 
violate this engagement, are sacrificed to their titu- 
lary gods, 

The priest, or Ganga, who is likewise styled Mu- 
tinu, and assumes the title of King of the waters, 
makes the negroes believe, that he extracts from 
thence infallible remedies, and antidotes against the 
most malignant distempers. [Te causes all such as 
are afflicted with any maladies, to asseinble themwn- 
selves together on the banks of a river, into which 
he throws’an empty pitcher, muttering at the same 
time, a number of mystic words, ‘The next mo- 
ment he draws it out full of water, wherein the pre- 
tended remedies, which he distributes amongst the . 
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spectators then present, are all included. But to 
what purpose should we expatiate any further on the 
magical operations of these negro priests, since the 
account we have already given, °will furnish the rea- 
der with an adequate idea of their power, which, in 
reality consists in nothing else but the tricks and 
artilices of emperics and ‘impostors. 

The province of Sondt has a Chitombe peculiar 
to itself, and he resides on the sunnnit of .a moun- 
tain. He wears his hair very long, embeilished 
with divers trinkets, which are the objects of these 
negroes veneration. ‘Fhey pay him sneh a profound 
respect, that they never presume to speak to him 
without prostrating theinselves before him wath their 
faces to the ground. It is accounted an act of the 
highest presumption to look this venerable ponuft in 
the face, unless by a peenliar condescension le gives 
them that freedom. When he appears i public, 
every one bows down before him wath devotion, and 
when he goes abroad, a wooden idol is carried be- 
fore him on a hind of litter. 

The Gangas have their respective posts or offices 
assigned them; and Amobondu is the guardian of 
their corn, through the aid and assistance of a Mo- 
kisso, or letiche made of clay, and feathers, which 
he buries in the middle of such fields as are under 
his protection. Amoloco restores such to’ their 
former state af health, who had lost it by virtue of 
any mugical meantations; for it is a received opinion 
amongst the natives of "Congo, that no person is 
either sick or dies, but by virtue of some magic 
charms, or fascinations. We shall in the sequel of 
this dissertation, treat more amply of the fatal eon- 
sequences that attend this notion; for Molongo fore- 
tels their good or ill success in all distempers. Ne- 
coni and Nezali have the influence or power of 
healing the sick, Negodi cures the deaf, Nesambi 
cleanses the lepers, Embungula charms the slaves, 
and makes them attend him by blowing a whistle ; 
and lastly, the Ganga-Metampbola, if we may depend 
on the veracity of Cavazzi, ratses the dead by his 
magical incantations. The idolators of Angola pay 
an equal regaid and veneration to their Gangas ; for 
they imazime that their life, health, fortune, and the 
preservation of all their effcets, are dependent on 
them; and they have an order of magicians, called 
Chibados, who always dress themselves in woiman’s 
apparel, 

In our dissertations on the religious customs of 
Guinea, we gave a description of their trial -or ex- 
periment of “the Quoni, and that which is generally 
niade use of at Congo by the Inbondo, or Bonde, is 
of the same hind. ‘The prisouer is obliged to drink 
a stated quantity of the juice of this root; ; and it he 
be able to make water freely after he has taken the 
draught, he is cleared and declared to be innocent; 
but if lie has the stranguary, and falls down after it, 
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it is looked upon as an incontestible evidence that he 
is guilty, and as such, he is instantly condenmed to 
die, without the least hopes of pardon or reprieve. 
‘This public experiment is made before the king, or 
the Moni-Boma, who acts as judge in these crimi- 
nal causes. here is a fee or duty to be first paid 
to his majesty; after which the judges, the prose- 
cutors, and their relations meet together in some 
large square, or public high-road, where the pri- 
soner, with all his friends and relations also attend. 
The latter are all seated by one another; for if the 
party charged and suspected, undergoes the experi- 
ment with suecess, his relatious, friends, and ac- 
quamtance, must submit to it in their turns, ull the 
liuboudo has made a discovery of the prented male- 
factor. 

Auother author adds, that as soon as the prisoner 
has drank this Lubondo, the judge rises and throws 
a small rod or wand at his head; at the same time 
maki.g use of the following form of words, which 
doubiless amount to an imprecation: “If thou art 
guilty tall down; if innocent, stand up, and make 
water.” After this, he cuts the linbondo, into se- 
veral sinall pieces, and throws them on the ground. 
All such as are suspeeted, are obliged to walk on 
these bits of the Imbondo, and sueh as have the 
misfortune to fall in the experiment, are looked up- 
on as absolutely convicted. Notwithstanding the 
many frauds and abuses that are committed on these 
occasions, the negroes lay a prodigious stress on the 


> praetice and observanee of these experiments. Nay, 


though they have been sudiciently convineed of the 
deceit and folly of these trials, it is with them, as 
with many others, the imposiure, even after it is 
detected, is still carried on with suceess. 

A king of Macoco, being very desirous to disco- 
ver whether such experiments were really effectual, 
and might be depended on or not, pretended one day 
that some rogue’ or other had stole from him a con- 
siderable quantity of fine shells, which are the cur- 
rent money of the country. ‘Two of his domestics 
were strongly suspected, and immediately taken into 
custody, who underwent with courage and resolu- 
tion a very strict exammation. ‘The king, who re- 
solved with seeming resentment, that he would try to 
discover the trich, if possible, ordered that they 
should undergo the custowary trials, and charged 
the priest who was to preside over this affair, to use 
his utmost endeavours to do him justice, and find out 
the malefactcr. The dose was accordingly prepared, 
but made so strong, that it had the same effect on 
the innocent, as it would have, as they pretend, on 
the guilty only. The persons prosecuted, were im- 
mediately condenmed, and hurried away m order to 
be punished according to their demerits; but the 
king, who was then prescat, starting up, discovered 
ingeniously the stratagem he made use of before the 
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whole company, and ordered the’ judge to be in- 
stantly executed, in the room of his innocent do- 
miestics. 

‘The negroes of Congo are very strict in the ob- 
servance of their oaths; but if, however, they should 
aceidentally at any time break them in the heat of 
their passion, it is customary for them to make a 
hind of confession to one of their Gangas, and ask 
lis absolution. If the oath has been thus rashly 
violuted but once, a single confession is sufficient ; 
butif the erime has been aggravated by a frequent 
repetition, the delinquent must humble himself seve- 
ral ways before he ean procure his full and free re- 
nussion. “The Ganga reduces some particular roots 
to powder, which he encloses ina phial, and there- 
upon pronowices several imprecations against the 
person who is perjured. After this, he orders the 
penitent to prostrate himself on the ground, and from 
the bottom of his heart to renounce and detest his 
sins; which done, he raises him up, and presents 
him with a glass of water. This salutary potion 
being drank with a coytrite heart, the siuner returns 
home perfectly pardoned and absolved; having first 
made the Gauga some grateful acknowledgement for 
lis spiritual consolation. Sometimes this Ganga 
anoiits the tongue of the person perjured with the 
oil of dates, and accompanies the uuction with sun- 
dry imprecations. 

We shall close this article with the ceremony 
which these people practise before they enter on any 
warlike expedition, Curious, and fond of knowing 
the consequences of the approaching engagement, 
they put a vessel full of water, and several other in- 
gredicuts, upon the fire, which’ must all be first 
consecrated and duly prepared by a Ganga. As 
soou as the pot begins to boil, they enter upon their 
magical ineantations, which, as they imagine, irre- 
sisubly attract the titular genius of their enemies, 
and oblige him to plunge himself into it. In this 
painful situation they coufine him for some cousider- 
able time; but when he has doue sufficient penance, 
as they conceive, and that the torments he has en- 
dured must indisputably have humbled hint, ask hin 
several questions relating to the success of the cnsu- 
ing war. Whether he gives them auy express answer 
or not, we are uot iuformed ; they always conjecture, 
however, that they shall cither conquer or be con- 
quered, from the peculiar fermentation of these ma- 
gical ingredients, and in all probability the genius 
never gives them any other satisfaction or reply.— 
Sometimes, also, we ure informed, they set an empty 
pat upon the fire, and when it is red hot, turn the 
bottom upwards, and hovering over if, receive the 
heat, which, they imagine, inspires them with an in- 
vincible courage. A prepossession of this nature 
may otten, in all probability, mect with the desired 
success, and numberless stances of the like nature 
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might be produced from the history of all ages; but 
it would be impertinent, and foreign to the purpose, 
to quote them in this work. 

Notwithstaudig the Portnguese have introduced 
Christianity amougst the natives of Congo, yet they 
have not been able to abolish and extirpate the prac- 
tice of polygamy. The negroes, as well Christians 
as idolators, have notonly several wives that are free- 
women, but a aumber of concubines also, that are 
slaves. The former live in a separate apartment 
from their husbands, but the principal, or governante, 
has the superiutendance of the whole family, and 
is allowed a deputy to aid and assist her. 

When oné of these wives proves false and incon- 
stant, or is barely suspected, her husband discards 
her, without the Icast disgrace to any party; nay, 
the woman herself quickly tinds ont another partuer 
with abundanee of ease; and as to their concubines, 
who are their slaves, they buy them, for the gene- 
rality, when they are very young: Sometimes they 
bargain for them whilst the mother is with child, 
who, in case she be brought to bed of a boy, is 
obliged to procure the purchaser a girl in bis stead. 
In short, they marry by way of trial, according to 
the custom of several people on the coast of 
Guinea. This is the purport of what we judged 
most material and worthy ef observance in our au- 
thor before quoted, but we are farther assured, that 
they are so courteous to any friend and acquaintance, 
or any stranger, that accidentally pays them a visit, 
that one of their wives is always devoted to his ser- 
vice. 

We shall now proceed to a more particular detail 
of their customs: As soon as their daughters attain 
the age of maturity, their heads are shaved all over 
except on the foretop, on which is purposely reserved 
alittle tuft, like acrown. After that, their ad- 
Inrers begin to view them with transport, and are 
very Importnnate in their addresses to them. If a 
young virgin violates her chastity before she is con- 
scious of her natural purgations, both she and her 
gallant are obliged to undergo a trial, something like 
what the French eall the Congres, im the presence 
of the hing and all his court. A wife there is under 
an extravagant subjection to her husband, and if 
we may rely on the veracity of some authors, those 
who have the inost liberty in Lovango, or Congo, 
are much more passive and subservient than any of 
our meanest domestics. Nay, the king’s consorts 
themselves in this couutry are perfect slaves, and 
obliged, however whimsical it may appear to work 
for their daily subsistenee. “These wives are locked 
up, and live like nuns, till his majesty is graciously 
pleased to make choice of one of them to be the 
partner of his bed; but uotwithstanding this plura- 
lity of wives, neither the king nor his subjects, are 
strangers to the torments of jealousy. When the 
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latter are apprehensive of their wives inconstancy 
and ill conduct, they immediately put them away ; 
but the former are more severe in their reseutments, 
and death is the snre consequence of infidelity. Nav, 
they carry their groundless jealoustes to such an ex- 
travagant pitch, that whenever any of their wives 
prove with child, they ave constantly obliged to drink 
of the Imbondo, in order to give a public dermon- 
stration of their virtue, and unspotted honour. If 
they should have the misfortune, as abundance of 
innocent persons have, to be deemed guilty by such 
trial, there are no hopes of mercy for them; they are 
ordered to be burut, and their imaginary gallants to 
be buried alive, without reprieve. Such is the cruel 
fate of the concubines of these sovereigns! But the 
lady whom they call the macunda, enjoys a special 
privilege at Lovango; for she is one of the most 
ancient matrons of his late majesty’s seraglio, who 
is elected regent of the kingdom, or, more properly 
speaking, the stiperintendant of the actions of the 
prince upon the throne. This macunda, who is 
styled the mother of the king, may have as many 
admirers as she pleases, and grant them the last 
favours, if she thinks convenieat. Moreover, she 
sits as president in their councils, is gnardian to the 
prince, and has an unlimited power and authority 
to pardon avy malefactor, though he be ever so no- 
tonous. 

The king’s own mother, his sisters, and all the 
negro ladies of the loyal family, have the same privi- 
lege. So far are they from pumshing them in cases 
of incontinency, and breach of their conjugal en- 
sagements, that they severely correct their husbands, 
m case they prefer other mistresses: it is no small 
inisfortune, in short, for a mau in that country to be 
marnied to one of the royal family. 

The hing of Congo's principal consort is styled 
Mani-Mlombanda; that 1s, sovereign of the wives, 
for whose service there 1s a public assessment made, 
which is very singular and remarkable. On her 
wedding night, every bed throughout the kingdom is 
surveyed by proper officers, and rated in proportion 
to their respective dimensions. This queen lives m 
an apartment of the royal palace, with her maids of 
honour, who have free liberty to spend their niglits 
abroad with his majesty, or such other of the court 
as they think proper; this indulyence is owing to 
the coquetry of their royal mistress, who studies all 
the ways she can to oblige them. 

As the profession of Christianity at Congo ap- 
pears to be superficial avd insignificant, we shall pass 
it over, and proceed, for the amusement of our read- 
ers, m the description of their nuptial solemnities. 
It must be acknowledged, indeed, when they enter 
into the state of inatrimony, they observe the form 
prescribed by the Catholic church; but from what 
we have already related, and what we have still far- 
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ther to offer on that topic, it is demonstrable, that 
they pay very little, if any, regard to her laws and 
institutions. As for instance, m case there be three 
brothers, all of the same family, and ‘one of them 
happens to die, the other two divide his concubines - 
between them, share and share alike. Again, in 
case one of those two should depart this life, the 
survivor claims them al] as his right and property.— 
And after his decease, the next heir, though it should 
be a son, we are informed, comes into the peaceable 
possession of the whole stock. ; 

The women of Lovango are as subservient, to 
the men as our cattle are 10 us; and all of them in 
general, mthe mouth of January, are obliged to 
make their personal appearance at the king’s palace, 
in order to be employed in the sowing and manuring 
of his lands. ‘Uhe men likewise give their attendance 
along with them; and each of them is provided 
with proper arms for his service: not with intent, 
however, to work themselves, but to chastise such 
wonien as are indolent and remiss im their duty, and 
in short, to be their superiutendants and directors. 
As for the rest, they spend their time in such amuse- 
ments as they think most proper. This Lovango is 
situate in one of those unhappy climates, where 
the men are perfect strangers to that complaisance, 
that tenderness and indulgence which we naturally 
have for the soft sex. It must be acknowledged, 
indeed, that the women have suflicient grounds for 
complaint, on account of their ungenerous treat- 
ment; and yet, in all probability, they think them- 
selves happy, and never murmur or repine at their 
abject condition. ; 

Dapper assures us, that when the young maidens 
of Congo begin to be tired of that heavy incum- 
brance their virginity, they withdraw into a_parti- 
cular solitary place, dressed to the best advantage, 
according to the custom of their country ; that is to 
say, their skins plentifully anointed with fat, anc 
beautifully vardished, apd their cheeks, and such 
other parts as are for the generality exposed to view, 
besmeared with red paint. In this gloomy apart- 
ment they reside for about three weeks, or a month, . 
and there is no doubt, though our author is silent, 
and leaves us to our own conjectures, they very sel- 
dom, if ever, retum without finding some good na- 
tured person or another, who is ready to take their 
burden off their hands. But be that as it will, they 
there make choice of such young active sparks as en- 
deavour most effectually to ingratiate themselves into 
their favour by such particular services, and such 
soft endearments, as are usual before marnage; and 
in this particular the blacks agree with the generality 
of mankind. 

A wife, after she is brought to bed at Angola, has 
no conversation with her husband till the infant be- 
gins to cut his teeth; and there is another custom 
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in.vogue there, which is universal, indecd, through- 
out all the barbarous nations. and at this day prac- 
tised among the Jews, and that is, the husband and 
wife hve apart during the periodical fluxions. More- 
over, the wife must not presume to touch any one 
thing the husband eats, and neither lics in his house, 
nor approaches his- bed; uot to mention the marks 
and signatures whereby she is obliged to distinguish 
herself from those that are in a perfect state of health 
and free from pollution. Amongst other character- 
istics, or tokens, she wears a string about her head 
during the whole time of her purgations. 

Circumcision is universally practised, where the. 
Christian religion has not prevailed; -and at Angola, 
as soon as ever they discern that the infant has cut 
his first tooth, they dress it up as gaily as possibly 
they can. Its friends aud relations dandle it about 
fromm house to house, to collect ail the: presents they 
can possibly procure: for it. In those countries 
which are still idolatrous, as soon as an infant is 
brought mto the world, a priest is mstantly sent for, 
who lays it under some particular solemn obligations ; 
which, in all probability, ought to be looked upon 
as preservatives against the numberless casualties to 
which the life of manis daily exposed; or some 
religious vows and duties, by the observance where- 
of, the people image they ingratiate themselves 
into the favour and affection of their deities. ‘The 
priest takes particular care to coutirm and establish 
this notion, which is so naturally imbibed by the 
generality of mankind, and so beneficial and advan- 
tagcous to all the saccrdotal profession in general. 
Te mutters accordingly some certain mystic terms, 
as prescnibed in theirrubric, and afterwards imposes 
such obligations upan the child as he thinks most 
convenient; and what he determines is listened to, 
and regarded as the voice of an oractle.. 


We shall now proceed to their funeral solemmi-. 


ties; for all the .prejndices and prepossessions es- 
poused hy these people, there are none of more fa- 
zal consequence, than the notion so generally re- 
ceived, that there is no such thing as a natural 
death, and that the decease of all persons whomso- 
ever, is the pure result of the charms and fascinations 
of their enemies. The magicians, in their apinion, 


raise the deceased, transport him to some solitary : 


desert, and there make him work like a slave.— 
‘They take pecubar care to feed them with fresh 
meat only; for should the dead ian taste the least 
grain of salt, he would grow outrageous, and pur- 
sue the murderer with the uimost rigour; and by 
virtue only of this groundless and foolish persuasion, 
the death of one man is generally accompanied 
with the untimely fall of many that are innocent. 
‘The natives of Lovango begin their inquiries relat- 
ing to their dead, with spells and incantations, which 
consist principally in leaning hard upon a knife, in 
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the presence of one of their Gangas, and in rubbing 
their hands together with all their might; aud dur- 
ing these operations they enter upon their interroga- 
tories. Such a person, say they, is dead and buried; 
was he-bewitched? or did his Mokisso take away his 
life? If upon this qnery, the person that makes the 
experiment has not power to command his hands, it 
is necounted an incontestible proof that his friend's 
death was the result of some malicious enchantment ; 
and from this imterrogatory they run on to another, 
aud the enquiry always concludes with the trial by 
the Imbondo. 

‘Lhese natives of Lovango are very much divided 
in their opinions, with relation to the state of the 
human soul after its departure from the body. Such 
as are of the royal family maintains a kind of ane- 
tempsychosis, and imagine that the souls of those 
who depart this life enter into the bodies of their 
children; others bcheve them mortal; but the great- 
est part of them think they become titular gods; in 
the firm belief whereof they erect little chapels, con- 
tiguous or adjacent to the places where they died ; 
thither they resort to pray to them, and make au 
oblation, before they sit down to their meals, both 
of what they are to eat, and what they are to drink. 
Chicocke, of whom we have already made mention, 
is the guardian of their dead; and his statue, com- 
posed of wood, 1s erected at some small distance 
from their burving-ground. He takes effectual care 
that no magician clandestinely removes the de- 
ceased, er insults them, or compels them to work, 
hunt, or fish, Who knows but this guardian god 
has deserved the great confidence which the ne- 
groes repose in him, by as natural an effect, as that 
with which Horace reproaches his fig-tree Prapus? 
Perhaps it were not impossible, if due enquiry was 
made, to find miracles of this nature m some parts 
of Europe. 

‘These people bury their-dead with all their clothes 
on; andthe poorer sort apply thetnselves to such as 
are men of substance to assist them in detraymg the 
necessary expences of their funerals. At the de- 
cease of the kmg of Congo, all persons are strictly 


- enjoined not to mourn for his death, notwithstand- 


ing the melancholy news is solemnly proclaimed by 
the sound of a’kind of cornet, throughout the whole 
kingdom. As to the rest, the pompous funeral of 
a prince is soleinnized afier the manner of the Ro- 
man Catholics; but such as never were proselytes to 
Christianity, or are only such in outward appear- 
ance, strictly follow the rites and ceremonics of their 
ancertors. ‘They inter with their-dead, a consider- 
able part of their effects, several valuable presents, 
and various sorts of goods; aud as this custom has 
been universally observed by all idolatrous nations, 
both ancient and modern, it would be needless, if 
not impertinent, to produce instances to confirm the 


‘truth of it. 
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At the decease of a grandee, his fa- 
vorites, clients, and slaves, carry their extravagance 
infinitely beyond what is practised in common, and 
besides the costly presents and foreign commodities 
which are buried with him, they furnish him with 


-doméstics to attend his royal person, and with seve- 


ral young ladies for his amusement in his journey to 
the other world, who either through contpulsion, or 
the prepossession and artifice of their priests, are 
strenuous rivals, and contest the honour ef being 


buried alive with their deceased monarch. 


There are several religious customs likewise ob- 
served at Lovango, that are equally remarkable.— 
Their funeral solemnities are ulways accompanied 
with floods of tears, and incessant wailings; and as 
soon as they have carried the corpse out of the 


house, they dance all round about it, and during. 


that solenin ceremony, weep most bitterly, and fill 
the air with most hideous lamentations. At proper 
intervals they very demurely ask’ the deceased a thou- 
sand impertinent questions; such as, whether -he 
decamped, or removed his quarters, for want of the 
conveniences of life, and the hke. And though the 
deceased never obliges them with an answer, they 
always ascribe his decease to some dissatisfaction of 
one kind or another. ‘This funeral concert, and 
these melancholy interrogatories, coniimue for some 
hours; after which, they collect every individual 
thing the deceased is to carry along with him, and 
when his bag and baggage are all packed up and 


ready, they remove the corpse and his éffects with 


as much precipitation as if they had stole them.— 
One moiety, or half part of his aforesaid effects, is 
allotted to be buried with-him; the,other is hung up 
and exposed to public view on poles planted round 


his sepulchre ; but to prevent any clandestine con-* 


veyance of them away by necessitous pilferers, they 
either cut into rags, or tear to pieces, such goods as 
are thus exposed. In the evening they renew their 
wecpings and wailings, and contmue these outward 


demonstrations of SOTTOW and concern evcry evenlig 


for six weeks together, without mtermission. 

Their degree of mourning varies-in proportion to 
the quality of the person deceased;sand when a 
grandee dies, their lamentations are more vociferous 
and noisy than ordinary, and their attendance to the 
grave more solemn and numerous; for the people 
assemble themselve together from all the adjacent 
towns on such a public occasion. The magicians 
exert their skill to the utmost, and leave no ‘charm 
mor enchantment whatever “inpractiselll order to 
srestore a sick grandee to his furmer state of health; 
not but the people too use their utmost endeavours 
likewise to prolong bis days, but there as wel! as 
here, itis grandeur that ts the principal attraction, 
gud it is out of a self-intcrested view of being well 
xewarded for their pains, that they are thus diligent 
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and attentive. There is no qnestion, tlrrefore, ts 
be made, but that such as are well versed in magical 
operations, are lavish of their most secret and valu- 
able preparations, when the lives of such men as 
are thus honoured and csteemed are in apparent 
danger. , 

They hover round the corpse, which 1s elther-ex- 
tended on acouch, or supported in a sittmg posture, 
by one of the company, and sometimes, indeed, he 
is raised by proper supporters, artfully disposed un- 
der each arm. In one of these-situations, his head 
is shaved, his nails are pared, and his body washed, 
anointed, and pamted red; and his nearest kmdred, 
that ts, his male relations, seat themselves at a small 
distance from the corpse ; for the women, who have 
their tears always at command, and are by nature 
qualified to excite the passions, are employed, by 
their violent transports and agitations, to affect the 
whole assemhly. They dance, or rather fiy about, 
like persons distracted, from right to left, in the ut- 
most confusion; but in their intervals ie " sing en- 
comiuins on the deceased, recite all hi. virtuous 
actions, and trace his genealugy; and this, in short, 
is his funeral harangue. To conclude, they bury 
some part of bis patrimony along with him, and all 
the valuable effects which his relations and friends 
have collected together for his more commodious 
settlement in the other world. ‘The usual place ap- 
propriated for the burtal of their blacks is generally 
called the Kienga; where on each respective grave 
are arranged, in decent order, the bow and arrows of 
the deces aed, his w ooden platter, his cup, or rather 
calabass, for the convenience of his drinking, when 
he thinks proper, anda sufficient quantity of pipes 
and tobacco for his smoking, &c. 

The same solemnitics are observed for their kings, 
but with much greater pomp.and magnificence; for 
they embellish the body of the deceased with the 
usual regalia, according to the dignity of these black © 
princes. He is seated in a chair of state, erected in 
a vault, reserved for the peculiar reception of such 
illustrious personages, with the representations, in 
wood or clay, of such as were his favourites when 
alive. Before him are ranged a sufficient quantity 
of kitchen furniture, or utensils, which were made 
use of at his majesty’s table; such as cloths, nap- 
kins, &c. A considerable number of slaves are 
sacrificed, or rather murdered, for bis peculiar ser- 
vice, who are buried near him, or m some separate 
vault, in order to revive with, and watt on his majesty 
in his j journey to the other w elles ; for they entertain 
some idea, though a very confused and imperfect 
one, of the resurrection of the dead. It was cus- 
tomary, in former times, to bury twelve beauteous 
virgins alive with the king of Congo, and these 
young ladies were all so loyal as to ofier up their 
hives a mulling sacrifice to the service of their mo- 
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vnarclr. With warmth and zeal they disputed their 
title of precedency, and each one was fond of step- 
ping foremost, and intercepting her competitors.— 
‘Phey dressed themselves as gaily as was possible on 
these tragieal and solenm occasions, and their rela- 
tions supphed them handsomely with all sorts of 
farmture, and all the conveniences of life, which 
they thought proper for their accommodation in the 
other world. This custom, however, we are inform- 
ed, ig at present abolished, as repugnant to the 
principles of natural religion; and one branch of 
their tuueral solemnitics is reduced to an cleeant 
entertaiment ouly, which is renewed for cight days 
together, on the monument or sepulchre of the de- 
ceased monarch. Whilst they are partaking of this 
regal bauquet, they have their intervals, in’ which 
they indulee themsclves in all the demonstrations of 
the deepest sorrow and concern, which, in our opi- 
uion, may justly pass under the denomination of a 
religious custom, 

There is but verv little difference between the 
funeral solemnities observed at Angola, and those of 
Lovango aad Congo; for they wash their dead, 
comb them, shave them, wrap them up in a kind of 
shroud, and afterwards lay them on a small earthen 
bier. ‘The deceased is always dressed after the most 
elegant manner they can possibly devise, and several 
beasts at the same time are sacrificed, and their 
blood spilt in honour of their departed friend. In 
the kingdom of Matamba, the corpse is covered 
over with rosin; and thus embalmed, or more pro- 
perly speaking, besmeared all over, deposited in a 
deep grave, and guarded by slaves tll perfectly re- 
duced to’ dust znd ashes. "Phis precaution is taken, 
as we are informed, against the natives themselves, 
who are inclined 10 plinder these graves, and mangle 
the bodies of their dead countryinen, in order to 
carry away their limbs clandestinely, and hoard them 
sup as sacred relics, which are more or less valuable 
according to the reputation of the deceased. 

Lhe relations and slaves, when they go into mourt- 
:n@, shave their heads and besmear their faces with 
oil, and divers kinds of powder, which serve instead 
of glue, to fasten the various feathers which at snth 
umes they stick about them. ‘Io hear their hideous 
ontcries and lamentations, one would imagine that 
sorrow and affliction had deprived thew of their 
senses; but if we may rely on the veracity of our 
author from whence we extract this account, they 
do not so mueh as she one single tear. We shall 
close this topic with an agreeable story enough, re- 
lating to the widows of Congo. They entertain the 
notion, that the sonis of their departed husbands re- 
animate their bodies, unless due care be taken 10 
keep them at au awful distance ; and such a re-aui- 
mation would be an absolute bar to any new alliance. 
To prevent, therefore, so direful a disaster, they 
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make’ their applications to one of their prvests, who 
plunge themsclves several tines im some rapid 
streams: after which, as they lie under no fearful 
apprehensions of their return, they boldly venture 
on their second smptials. 

It is surprising how such notions should ever enter 
into the human heart, or that thone who are endowed 
with rational’ faculties shanld stoop lower in their 
actions than even the animal ereation. All is owing 
ty ignurauce, and well might the prophet say, “ My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” “The 
iuudamental principles upon which the civilization 
of mankind is built, consists in knowledge, and upon 
this foundation a superstructure of politeness, hu- 
manity, benevolence, and piety, 1s formed. To ail 
this we may add, that an attention to these things 
makes way for the reception of the gospel; fer 
although the promulgation of the gospel does not 
depend on human mreans, yet God has commanded 
those to be used, aud therefore men are not to slight 
them, but use them in a proper manner. 


Religion of the Guaguas, 


These people inhabit the kingdom of Mataniba, 
and we are assured both by Purchas, an Englishman, 
and Father Cavazzi, an Italian, that they not only 
eat the flesh of their enemies, but even carry it 
bout to sell as we do butchers” meat. However 
horrid and unnatural this may appear to some, who 
have not had an opportunity of visiting foreign coun~ 
tries, yet we can see no reason to doubt the truth 
of it. Some of the American savages eat their 
prisoners, and jt is but a few years since some Eng- 
lishmen were killed, and eaten in an island in the 
South Seas. But to proceed with our narrative ; 

The chief god “of these people is called Quisango, 
and represented under the form of a giant twelve 
feet high. ‘Vhis idol is shut up and circumscribed 
within an inclosure made of clephants’ teeth; each 
being embellished with the scalp of some slave, or 
captive, that has been sacrificed in honour of this 
blood-thirstv deity. But there are oblattons made 
‘him besides these, such as libations of palm wine, 
with the blood of goats, deer, and other ammals. 

The person who is at the head of this system of 
false religion, acts both as high priest and as general 
of their forces. His hair, which is exceeding long, 
is adorned with some particular shells, by thein 
called Bamba, which they hase a peculiar venera- 
tion and respect for, and round his neck he wears 2 
collar composed of other curious shells, but net of 
such value as the former. At his girdle hangs a 
chaplet, the beads whereof consists of the eggs of 
the ostrich, Such an extraordinary chaplet as this 
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is, perhaps, cannot be found in any other part of the 
world; for many of the beads are as large as the 
crown of ahat. The prest wears a small vestment 
round his waist, falling down Jow enaugh to cover 
what modesty requires to be concealed. As for his 
body, it is embellished with avariety of figures de- 
lineated after an inelegant and artless manner. In 
other respects, their chieftain is besmeared all over 
with red and white paint, composed partly of the 
blood of dead men, mised with the fat. A piece 
of brass, about an inch im length hangs down from 
his nose; and two others from his ears. Ee has 
commonly about twenty or thirty wives, one of- 
whom carries his bow and arrows, another waits 
on him when he is disposed to drink, and presents 
him with his cup which they call calabass. When 
he takes it, they all fall on their knees, clap their 
hands, and sing till he has tinished his dranght.— 
Some of the wild mbabitants of Fonda, observe the 
same customs at this very day. 

Before the sovereign of Guagua enters upon any 
military expedition, he offers up a solenm sacrifice 
to his idol, before the sun rises, at the celebration 
whereof, two miagiciuns attend; one at his right 
hand, and the other at his left, about forty women 
of distinction round about him, each of them having 
a wild horse’s tail in both hands. ‘Thus equipped, 
they sing a solemn service, accompanied with playing 
on different instruments, according to the manner of 
their country. In the midst of the congregation, or 
assembly, there is a large fire, with'an earthern ves- 
sel hung over it, in which is contained a certain com- 
position, wherewith they paint their temples, fore- 
heads, breasts, and bellies, at the same time obsery- 
ing suudry ceremonies, charms, and incantations, 
which continue till the snn is set. After this the 
magicians present the geueral with the cafengola, 
which is a kind of hatchet, and at the delivery of it 
they exhort him to be resolute aml courageous.— 
Accordingly he gives them what he thinks an incon- 
testable proof of his valour, by raising up his 
hatchet, and hacking down a youth preseuted before 
him for that purpose. Having laid the youth breath- 
less on the ground, four slaves hkewise meet with 
the same untimely fate; two of whom are massacred 
on the spot, and the other two are put to death by 
his assistants. ‘This human sacrifice is attended 
with the sacrifice of ten cows, ten goats, and ten 
dogs. The blood of these victims is poured forth 
in honour of their idol, but the flesh is reserved for 
the repast of the assembly, which solemn feast is 
concluded with loud acclamations aud other testi- 
monies of public joy. ; 

Wheu his troops are assembled together, he deli- 
vers a very pathetic harangue, and then orders them 
to march. ‘These declarations, delivered in order to 
animate .the soltliers, are spoken in an elevation of 
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voice, with such energy, grace, and dignity, as may, 
stand in competition with those orations we meet 
with in the accounts of the ancient Grecian worthies. 
The captams follow the example of their intrepid 
generals, and thus these barbarians inspire the private 
soldicrs with a savage brutal ferocity. If any private - 
soldier discovers the least marks of cowardice, or 
inclmation to desert and run away in the heat of an 
engagement, he is instantly cut im pieces, and cater . 
up by his companions. Al] such as are taken pri-- 
soners of war, are eaten either sooner or later. Those - 
who are lean are reserved to be fattened, as we do 
with our cattle, but sometimes they content them- 
selves with selling them as slaves. However, they 
neither kill nor eat their captives till they are at years - 
of maturity, but are particularly indulgent to such; 
inale_ prisoners as are very young; for they natura- 
lize them and train them up in the practice of their 
own imhumun and barbarous customs. 

They put a collar round their necks, as a badge- 
of their captivity and never take it off till they have - 
produced before the general, the head of one of: 
their enemies. Then they are made free, and ho- 
noured with the title of Gongo, which signifies a 
soldier, or warrior. They try the courage of their 
young captives, by shooting an arrow directly over 
their heads, and he that starts, or discovers the least 
signs of fear, is killed immediately and eaten. They 
are not to be naturalized without the strongest, and 
most signal proofs of their courage, and even then 
with initiation ; for those who refuse to comply with 
it are treated with the utmost abhorrence. ‘This ce- 
remony consists in drawing ont four of their fore- 
teeth, two from the upper jaw, and two from the 
under; they likewise bore their ears and noses, 
making very wide holes in them. . And here it may 
not be improper to relate something concerning an 
Amazonian princess who once reigned among them. 
The history of the ancient Amazons is well known. 
They inhabited some part of that extensive country, 
anciently called Scythia, but now Tartary. One of 
their queens waited on Alexander the Great, and we 
are told that hero was very intimate with her, perhaps 
she granted him every favour. 

This African princess, whom we shall now give 
ap account of prohibited the education of any male 
clild within the limits of the kingdom, bat strictly 
enjoined all parents to murder them, or expose them 
to the wild beasts as soon as they were born. She 
ordered all such children as had been preserved to be 
dismherited, and branded with a particular mark. 
She permitted the women to marry with their pri- 
souers of war, to whom in consequence of that alli- 


ance, she granted all the privileges of the state, and 


this was doue m order to preserve the breed of fe- 
males. She cuarged all women who were with 
child, ou pain of death, to avoid being delivered 
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within the bounds of her kingdom, lest they should 
pollute the ground. If in disobedience and contempt 


of her commands, any male child should he acci-. 


dentally preserved alive, she strictly forbad the re- 
ception of him into her kingdom, unless two of his 
first teeth were first drawn; but when it happened 
that the upper fore teeth came down over the others, 
then he was instantly put to death. 

She constituted and appointed proper judges, with 
other inferior officers, to see that thesé her laws were 
duly respected and executed; to put to death suc! 
women as should happen to conceal any children, 
and to oblige every yeung person to learn the rites 
and ceremonies of their religion. ‘That these laws 
might receive the greater sanction, it was necessary 
to persuade the people to believe that they were the 
statutes and ordmances of their ances.ors; that hy 


the observance of them they would become a terror | 


to their enemies; that their power and authority 
ought to be confined and established by such exam- 
ples as might demonstrate a solemn renunciation of 
tbat fondness and affectionsso natural to parents, 
and which is visible among savage beasts. 

Here we may observe what power can do when 
united with that false fear of the deity called super- 
stition. ‘They imagined upon the implicit faith of 
their sovereign, that they should so far ingratiate 
themselves in the favour of their idol, as to obtain 
the privilege of being invulnerable, if they had the 
courage to murder their children, and besmear them- 
selves with their blood, The princess herself was 
the first promoter of this unheard of barbarity, for 
she murdered ker ownson, and had his body beaten 
iuto a powder, with which she rubbed her body all 
over, to set an example to the wretched deluded 
people. How long this monster of barbarity reign- 
ed, does not appear, but probably not long, for 
barbarous and savage as the people were, vet it can- 
sot be supposed they would:suffer these things any 
great length of time. Dut we should add a remark 
bere concerning the ancient Caaaanites, whom Jo- 
shua destroved. - The deists have objected that Jo- 
sava had no right to invade their country and de- 
stray them. It is in vain for us to tell them, that Jo- 
shua was commauded by the Almighty to extirpate 
them, for that they do not rezard: we must answer 
them on other principles. ‘These Canaanites had 
been guilty of the most borrid unnatural crimes, si- 
milar to those we have been treating of; and there- 
fore it was but justice that such wretches should be 
extirpated from the earth. Supposing an army of 
European Christians were to see such unnatural bar- 
barities committed, as those we have jougt mentioned, 
would not every man present think it is duty to 
punish the cruel perpetrators of them? Certainly he 
vould, avd hushan nature knows no punishment for 
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murder, but that of taking away the life of the 
niurderer. But to return to the subject: 

As for the nuptial ceremonies of these people, 
they huva nothing very remarkable in them, being 
so crue! and ignorant, many of them herd together 
like beasts, without any regard to age, sex, or de- 
cency; some of them, particularly the Jages, who 
inhabit the province of Ansiko, never bury their 
dead, but either eat them or bury them alive. They 
wash their bodies clean when they intend to bury 
them, and carry them to the grave in a sitting pos- 
ture, and their wives, if they have any, are buned 
along .with them. ‘The ceremony concludes with 
cries and dreadful lamentations, which last severa! 
days. 

We have already, in the course of this work, had 
occasion to lament, that so manv of our fellow-crea- 
tures are ignorant of the knowledge of Christ, but 
what shall we say of those Africans, who are worse 
than the wild beasts of the field? Does it not serve 
to shew, that mankind are not what their ancestor 
was when he came from the hands of his maker: nay 
it appears from what is related bere, that he is ca- 
p2ble of any thing, let it be ever so absurd, ridicn- 
lous, cruel, barbarous, or unnatural, which clearly 
proves our nature to be corrupted. Unless those 
things are granted we shall never be able to account 
for the practices of many of our feilow-creatures, 
who, even in whole national bodies, commit, or ra- 
ther live in, and establish, crimes shocking to be 
mentioned. - Hence we may conclude, that although 
there are many things of great value to be met with 
in the writings of the Greeks and Romans, yet we 
find they were most shockingly corrupted in their 
morals, when the gospel was first preached among 
them. From this 1t appears plain, that nothing but 
the gospel can cure our spintual infirmities. We 
shall conclude the present article with the following 
passage from a sermon of the late Dr. Coneybear, 
bishop of Bristol ; 

“It bath been related already, (says bis lordship) 
that sin was brought into the world by our first ! 
parents, from whence there is derived down to us, 
a depraved and corupted nature. Hence both our 
intellectual and moral powers, have been greatly 
Impaired, and as, in many imstauces, we know not 
what we ought to do; in others, when ignorance 
may not be pleaded, there is a remarkable back- 
wardness, and even perverseness of the will. These 
evils must be remedied tu some decree, otherwise 
no advantage can be made of the pardon ‘vhich God, 
for Christ’s sake, offers. For it is unreasonable to 
expect this should extend to any but those who em- 
brace it by a religious return te God.” Sermon I, 
vol. 1, page 22, 
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Religion of the natives of South Cafraria. 


My. Kolbens, a Dutch gentleman, who resided 
-gome years at the Cape of Good Hope, and visited 
many of the African kingdoms, is of opinion, that 
there is a manifest conformity between the Cafres 
and the Jews. In order to support bis argument, 


he enumerates several customs practised alike by . 


both. The Cafres make abundance of oblations, 
aud regulate the time of their festivals by the full 
and new moons. ‘They have no conversation with 
their wives during particular seasons, and always use 
puritication, ‘They frequently make use of unleaven- 
ed bread, and abstain from all sorts of salt meat.— 
"They practise the ceremony ef circumcision, or 
something similar to it, and they eat nothing that is 
strangled, nor any fish without scales. They never 
admit women into their councils, and are allowed 
-to give their wives a bill of divorcee, even on the 
slightest pretence. 

He observes several other rites and ceremonies 
similar to those of the Jews, such as giving the 
names of aimnials, bills, mountains, rivers, trees, 
fruits, herbs, and, indeed every thing in nature, to 
their children, instead of the names of their parents 
or relations. But all these arguments made use of 
dy this Dutchman to establish his favourite system, 
have no weight at all, as will appear when we con- 
-sider the following things. Their using unleavened 
bread has no conformity to any custom “practised by 
the Jews, because these Africans never knew how 
to make bread till they were taught to do so by the 
Europeans. With respect to their divoreing their 
wives, it will appear to the reader, from several of 
‘the former parts of this work, that niany other hea- 
thens do the same, and circunscision is common in 
almost one half of the known world. 

But he impuates to them in common with other 
authors, that they starve their relations to death when 
they are past their labour, which is contrary to every 
thing in the liw of Moses. He says they are -ex- 
pert “at the chase, but im that he should have com- 
pared them with the Hottentots, rather than the 
Jews. We agree with this author, that there is no 
improbability that these idolatrous Africans were de- 
scended from the Pheenicians, who went from the 
south of Asia, in ancient times, and carried alone 
with them their own rites and’ ceremonies. How- 
ever, be these things as they will, we shall now pro- 


-eced to give au account of the principles and cere- 
monies of their religion. - 


They have some faint notion of the universal de- 


Jage, for they have a tradition transmitted down from 
father to son, informing ‘them, that their ancestors, 
issuing out ai a door.ar window, established them- 
welves. on this “spet af te carth, which they now 


inhabit, and instructed their children in the art of 
agriculture. They also add, that their parents’ 
uames were Noh and Hingnou, and both these inay 
relate to Noah and his wite, for his wife’s name is 
not mentioned in scripture. All our travellers are 
very contradictory in their accounts of the religion 
of these people, because they are divided into clans, 
tribes, and hordes, and all these‘have different no- 
tions. However, from all these accounts we see ne 
difficulty of collecting the truth, because several re- 
putable writers lave inquired into them, and we 
cannot see any reason to doubt their veracity, espe- 
cially as these accounts have been approved of by 
the Royal Society. 

They adore one Supreme Being, though their no- 
tions concerning him are very dark and confused.—.- 
They kill several cows and sheep in honour of their 
idol, and make voluntary oblations of their flesh and 
milk, as grateful acknowledgements of all his mer- 
cies from time to time; for they imagine that he 
alone sends them rain, aries. and all the returns 
of the seasons. ‘hey seem to have little or no idea 
of a future state, and yet they have many good 
qualities, which should secure them from the con- 
tempt usually thrown out upoi them. They are, 
in many respects, honest and charitable to one an- 
other. They look upon theft and idolatry as- capital 
crimes; and such as are found guilty of them, are 
immediately put to death. 

But notwithstanding this, every man has free libesty 
to marry as many women as he can maintain, al- 
though few of them indulge themselves with any 
more than three. A German missionary and a Pro- 
testant,. asked one of these Cafres concerning his 
belief of the Deity, and received the following sen- 
sible answer :—“ Let lim that cannot believe there 
is a God, survey the heavens, the earth, and every 
object round about him, and then Jet him deny the 
existence of a Supreme Being, if he cau.” We 
have some reason to believe, that the zealous imis- 
sionary dressed up the Cafre’ 's words, and therefore 
it is best to consider them in the middle latitude, 
especially as the Jesuits have represented them as 
downright Atheists. 

Tt is certain, that the Dutch have the best oppor 


tunities of being acquaimted with these Cafes, or 


Hottentots, because no other Europeans lave any 
settlement at the Cape of Good Hape. Tor many 


miles up the country, the Dutch have Protestant - 


churches established, and as their ministers are inea 
of sense and gravity, we onght at leasi to pay some 
regard to the accounts they have given us. 

“Kolben says, that they call the invisible God 
Gounia Ticquoa, a term that means the captain of 
the gods. They are far from being uniform in their 
religions rites and ceremonies, on account of therr 
being divided into so many clans, or hordes, which 
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aey call crailes. The truth is, there is no con- 
stancy in any of the notions entertained by the bar- 
barians throughout the whole world. All is igno- 
rance and confusion, and we seek in vain for a guide 
to direct ns; which circumstance alone should more 
and more endear to us Divine Revelation. The 
Catres, or Hottentots, who reside all round the 
Cape, pay their adoration to the moon, by dancing 
to her honour when she changes, or when she is at 
the full. ‘This religious ceremony lasts all might, 
and is performed with abundance of noise, hurry, 
and confusion, They shout, clap their hauds, direct 
their eyes upwards, with abundance of seeming de- 
yotion, and then they mutter some words, which 
none cau understand but themselves. Sometimes 
they run into vaults, where they clap their hand, aed 
repeat several ejaculations. All this is performed 
during the night, while the moon is in her splendor; 
and they frequently prostrate themselves on the 
ground, then rise up agai, and gazing at the moon, 
sith loud acclamations, make the following address 
to her :—“ We thy servants salute thee. Give us 
store of milk and honcy; increase our flocks and 
herds, and we will worship thee.” During this cere- 
mon, they mark their fureheads with red paint, a 
practice common among the savages in America. 

Tt appears, that hke some of the rest of the Pagan 
Africans, they worship a being, who, according to 
their imaginations, can neither do them any good 
nor any evil. And what is still more remarkable, 
they worship another being inferior to this, whom 
they believe can do them much injury, unless Ins 
anger is appeased. This beg they imagine fre- 
quently appears to them unde: the most tremendous 
form, somewhat resembling the ancient satyrs of the 
Greeks; and when they are asked how they can be- 
lieve in such absurdities, so inconsistent with the 
divine attributes; their answer 1s to the following 
import :—* We follow the traditions of our ances- 
tors, whose first parents having sinned against the 
grand captain, they fell into such a neglect of his 
worship, that they knew nothing of him, nor how 
to make their addresses to him.” ‘This may serve to 
shew, that however ignorant they may be in other 
respects, yetin this dark tradition they have some 
faint notion of the fall of man, which indeed is ac- 
knowledged by all the world, except some letter 
learned men among ourselves. 

They pay also a religious adoration to a kind of 
May-bug. At the sight of this insect (for, accord- 
ing to their notion, it always portends seme good to 
the family, and obliterates all the sins of those who 
belong to it) they sing and dance to its honour, and 
strew all round about it, and indeed about the whole 
house, the powder of a certain plant, which they 
eall Buchn, and the herb Spirea. At the same 
time, they sacrifice two sheep to this dimimutive deity. 
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This ceremony is distinguished by a term that sig- 
nities regeneration. If this insect should fortunately 
crawl upon any one of the family, it is a strong in- 
dieation that such person is become a new creature ; 
he is looked uponas a venerable saint, two sheep are 
sacrificed for his service, an ox is slaughtered ta his 
honour, and he is dressed with the intrails of the 
beast. 

Vhe Omentuin is first well powdered with Buchu, 
and then clapped recking hot about his neck. This 
collar he must wear night and day, till it rots off; 
or at Teast till another May-bug relieves him, by 
settling upon some other regcucrated person belong- 
ing to the house. As to the flesh of the ox, so sacri- 
ficed, the men regale themselves with it as soon as 
it is dressed ; but the womcn, who are present at the 
entertamment, are allowed to touch’ nothing but 
the broth. If, on the other hand, this sacred insect 
settles on a woman, these Iottentots immediately 
canonize her: In that case, the women regale on 
the flesh of the ox, which 1s sacrificed and dressed in 
honour to the female saints, and the men have no 
right or title to any thing but the broth. They 
take ell the care imaginable to prevent the Euro- 
peans from hurting this their favourite insect. All 
the misfortunes that attend it, inevitably draws 
down so many calamities on themselves and their 
cattle. 

Yhey have several solitary places which they look 
upon as sacred; more especially their Iillocks, and 
little spots of ground adjacent to their rivers, which 
are, as they itnagine, and as our German author ex- 
presses it, the abodes of some particular saints ; but 
we have good grounds to surmise, that they think the 
souls of their departed ancestors reside in these holy 
habitations ; and in all probability, there is some con- 
formity between this notion of theirs, and that of 
the ancient idolators, who established the mansions 
of their Nymphs, Fauns, aud Ssivans, near foun- 
tains, rivers, hills, and forests. But be that as it 
will, the Hottentots never travel over such holy 
ground, without performing some act of devotion 
as they go along; which principally consists in 
cutting a few comical capers, and singing to them- 
selves some extravagant culogium of the sacred i- 
habitant. If they look on him as a more venerable 
saint than ordinary, their religious ceremonies are 
more solemn and of longer duration. In that case, 
they stop to clap their hands and hum over their di- 
vine airs with more attention and a better grace. In 
short, such as see through this rnde and unpolished 
deportment, in which the ditference between our 
conduct, and that of these savage nations, principally 
consists, must acknowledge, that both act m a 
manner upon the same principles. 

Every cralle has its pecuhar captain, priest, and 
physician: Of these latter there are sometimes two; 
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and sometimes also the women turn doctors, and 
prescribe to their neighbours. The physician is 
elected by the elders of the cralle. His office or 
employment is not lereditary; for when he dies, 
they proceed to the choice of anothers and in case 
theie be no person duly qualified for that important 
post in their own cralle, they make a farther enquiry 
for some able and experienced person to fill that va- 
cancy. This honourable employment is conferred 
‘by the hottentots upon none but sober, discreet 
men; men of an advauced age, at least near fifty; 
for otherwise ithe people will wot confide im their 
care, or regurd their prescriptions. These physi- 
ciaus, we are informed, have very few patients that 
die under their hards; but if such a misfortune 
should attend tliem, they have a reason always ready 
at hand for such a miscarriage. ‘The patient, say 
they, was iudisputably bewitched ; 2 circumstance 
sufficient at all times to support the credit and repu- 
tation of their faculty. 

We proceed now to the Furi, who is the spiritual 
physician of these Hottentots, and whose function is 
also elective; he is mspector general of their man- 
ners, customs, and religious ceremonies. 
he has the same deaterity and address as his country- 
men the physicians, or not, or the artifice and quack- 
ery of the Boias, and all such as officiate as priests 
amongst the Suvages, we are ata loss to determine ; 
but in all probability, how unpolished soever these 
Furis may appear to travellers, they have their man- 
ner of insinuation as well as others of their profes- 
sion. The fees of these physicians, both civil and 
spiritaal, consist in the presents which are made 
them: sometimes of a lamb, and sometimes of a 
sheep; and the dignity of both functions entitles 
them to a free participation of all the public cnter- 
tainments of the cralle. 

We shall now amuse our readers with a short ac- 
count of their manner of initiation, and admission 
into their civil society, which is far more whimsical 
and extravagant than any hitherto mentioned. ‘The 
Hottentots cut out the left testicle of all their male- 
children as soon as they are nine or ten years old at 
farthest. l'or which reason father Tachard, speak- 
ing of these people, calls them a kind of half eu- 
nochs. ‘They ase not, however, indispensibly obli- 
ged to fx this operation to the age before men- 
tioned; since some persons more advanced in years 
are thus castrated; but none nuder eight. ‘The in- 
troduction to this ceremony is their tying the arms 
and legs of the patient very fast; and moreover, they 
kneel upon his breast, that they may command him 
at pleasure and at the same time prevent him from 
sceing an operation which amongst us would be sub- 
mitied to with the ntmost reluctance, and, im all pro- 
bability, be looked upon as a diminution of our 
miunhocd, 
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The operator having thus secured his patient). 
takes out his lancet, makes the proper incision, takes 
away the testicle proposed, and artfully conveys a 
little ball of the same size, composed of sheeps’ fat 
and the powder of Buchu, ito the wound, and ther 
closes it up. “This Lythotomist is always one of the 
spiritual directors before-mentioned, and master of 
the ceremonies in their respective cralles. As a pre~ 
liminary of this operation, some of the Hottentots 
kill a sheep for the entertainment of the company at 
the close of the ceremony. One circumstance we 
had like to have forgot, which is very material, and 
ought not to’be omitted. The patient immediately. 
after the operation, is very plentifuily anointed ali 
over his body; aud to complete the initiation, the 
reverend doctor honours him with a plentiful profu- 
sion of his urine; and then leaves him extended at 
his full length upon the ground. But as soon as the 
tormenting pain he has been put to, begins to abate, 
he must crawl, as well and as soon as he is able, to. 
alittle hut erected for that purpose, where he 1s or- 
dered to continue for three or fonr days together. 
The entertainment provided on this occasion for the 
assembly, is a sheep as before-mentioned; but both 
the person initiated, and the women then present 
are obliged to abstain from tasting the least morsel 
of it. 

The reason which some give, thongh without the 
least foundation, for the observance of this ridicu- 
lous custom is this, that the Hottentots become 
thereby more sprightly and active, and better quali- 
fied for the chase. On the contrary, there are the 
traces of religion conspicuous in this practice. The 
sheep that is killed and eaten, exclusive of the wo- 
men, is manifestly a kind of sacrifice. The time 
generally fixed npon for this operation, 1s when the 
person to be initiated attains the age of matunty ; 
and the peculiar care which the women take, not 
to have any familiar conversation with such as have 
not undergone it, is a strong argument likewise, m 
our opinion, that there is a kind of religious mystery 
in this operation. ‘There is another reason, pleasant 
cnough, given for the observance of this practise, 
viz. That the women are thereby secured from 
having twins, But be that as it will, we are credi- 
bly informed, that no young fellow must presume to 
marry till he has thus parted with one of his preci- 
ous stones. 

Another custom which is very singular, is the re- 
ception of a youth, who has attamed the age of ma- 
turity, into their civil society. No young person ts 
permitted, till after this ceremony 1s comphed with, 
to keep company with those who are already ad- 
mitted members, or indulged so far as to eat even 
with his own father; and he who neglects to pro- 
cure his admission, when he comes of age, exposes 
himself to the contempt and ridicule of all his coun- 
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trymen. For the solemmaation of this ceremony, 
one of the elders of the cralle convenes a general as- 
sembly, who form themselves ito a circle. [very 
meniber supports his bedy upon his kuecs, m such 
a manner, as that his posteriors may not rest upon 


the ground? ‘Lhe youth who is to be admitted does 


not enter as yet ito the august assembly, but plants 
himself at a modest distance im the same attitude 
with the rest. “ihe prineipal or elder, opens with a 
short harangue, which turns directly on the business 
of the day; alter which he asks the consent of the 
whole assembly for theradmission of the young man. 
Upon their gencral approbation, he advauces to- 
wards the youth, and very gravely does that to him 
which Raucune did to the merchant, with more 
spleen but less formality. However, before such 
aspersion, he acquaiuts him, in as comprehensive 
terms as may be, that from henceforth his actions 
ought to speak the man, and that he is now no 
longer under his mother’s eye, and that be must 
take care by his prudent deportment to merit the ho- 
nour he has obtamed, of being entered a member of 
their assembly. During the whole time of this as- 
persion, the young man, who receives it with all the 
testimonies of the profoundest veneration, bathes his 
body all over with the holy water sprinkled upon 
him. ‘The ceremony concludes with the celebrant’s 
hearty congratulations of the young mau, in the 
name of the cralle, and lus friendly wishes for the 
prolongation of his life, and the increase of his fa- 
mily. Arter that they are regaled with a whole 
sheep at the expence of their new member, who, 
notwithstanding, is not permitted to taste a morsel 
ill the whole assembly have first eaten what they 
think convenient. 

When cne Hottentot insults another, and treats 
him with opprobrions and abusive language, he robs 
him, according to their notion, of his honour. The 
party injurmg, therefore, must take care to redeem 
ins evedit, by presenting his companions with a fat 
sheep for an entertamment; who partake of it at his 
expence, but ullow him the fat to anoint his body 
with, and the guts for his decoration. Should he 
refuse to make this peace-offerimg, which doubtless 
is looked upon asa purification, the party insulting 
would be abandoned, and become the object of uni- 
versal contempt. From hence it is plain, that the 
point of honour is quite another thing with the Ca- 
fres than what itis with us, though it all tends indeed 
to the samme end, with this difference only, that the 
tiottentots are sv wise, as not to cut one another’s 
throats to gratify thei resentment. 

When they have defeated their enemies, or de- 
stroyed a considerable number of wild beasts; when 
they are recovered from tedious fits of sickness, or 
escaped some imunnent danger, they sclen:nize a fes- 
tval, after their country fashion, on account of their 
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good success. The first ceremonious act on these 
occasions is the erection of a hut in the middle of the 
eralle, which, as it denotes in their opinion, the 
regeneration or purification of the builders, the ma- 
terials ought to be all perfectly new, and never made 
use of in any previous fabric whatsoever. The fonn- 
dation is always laid before sun-rise, ‘The women 
and such youths as have not been admitted amongst 
the men, cut down the boughs and branches of trees, 
and collect a large variety of fiowers for the deco- 
ration of their new hut; and then they kill a lamb 
or a sheep for their public entertainment. Who can 
tell, but that this ceremony we are now speaking of, 
is much the same thing as our dedication of a 
church? And it is very probable, that the erection 
of this hut is equal to our acquittal of a solemn vow 
for the foundation of a chapel. " 

They observe the same ceremony at their settle- 
ment im any new habitation; but before they-re- 
move from their old places of abode, they offer up 
the customary sacrifice, or make the usual oblation. 
Should there be a murrain among their cattle, they 
employ theinselves in sacrifices for three days toge- 
ther, to avert the judgment; and if, after such so- 
lenin acts of devotion, the contagious distemper does 
not cease, or at least visibly abate, they generally 
decamp, and remove their cralle to some other place, 
in hopes to find more healthful pasture grounds, 
which they sanctify, however, before they enter upou 
them, im the manner before described. Moreover, 
they inake their cattle pass through the fire, by way 
of purification, which they receive, as they pretend, 
by tradition from their ancestors; which, in their 
opinion, is a sufficient justification of their conduct. 
A Hottentot, who was a man of better sense than 
the generality of them are, assured the author from 
whom we extract this account, that it is a charm or 
preservative against wild dogs, which would other- 
wise devour their flocks, and prove mere destructive 
and injurious to them than cven the tigers or the 
lions. Before such purification as aforesaid, the 
are obliged to drain their cows as dry as possible, 
and give the milk to the men to driuk, without 
presuming so much as to taste one drop of it them- 
selves. ; 

These barbarous illiterate people are of opinion, 
like the rest of their neighbours, that the living are 
daily exposed to the misfortune of being charmed, 
and the dead of being raised by magical meantations ; 
and every transaction which surpasses their weak 
comprehension, is looked upou by thei as the result 
of sorcery and fascination. The most regular effects 
of nature they ascribe to the irresistible force of 
magic, and can by no arguments, how cogent scever, 
be prevailed upon to swerve from their cstabhshed 
notions on any new emergency. Lut why should 
we 60 loudly invcigh against the perversencss and 
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“obstinacy of a people, who have for so many ages 
‘been deprived of all the advantages of a liberal 
‘education, when we have flagrant instances much 
nearer home, of persons who are confirmed in as 
‘great stupidity, and are infinitely more inexcusable ! 
A managed horse, that had been tanght a few sur- 
prising pranks, was condemned to die for his too 
profound learning not many years ago, as an impi- 
-Ous practitioner of the black-art, by that supreme 
judge of the Roman faith, the court of Inquisition. 
‘The Greek Testament also was looked upon by 
-those very judges, whose ignorance was their only 
plea, as an infamous magical dissertation. The 
-Cafres ascribe all their distempers to the spells or 
charms of their enemies, and by consequence, such 
physicians as they apply to for relief, must be 
adepts, as it were,.in magic. Nay, the patiert’s 
-cure consists in nothing more than a stronger en- 
chantment to repel a weaker; and for the generality, 
‘however, they try the effect of puritication, before 
they enter upon such supernatural expedients ; and 
their first operation, therefore, is the sacrifice of a 
fat wether; after that the doctor very graveiy ex- 
amines: the omentum of the victim, strews the pow- 
der of Buehu very plentifully over it, and then hangs 
it reeking hot about the neck of his patient, with 
this formal declaration: You are inchanted, it is 
true, but 1 will engage you shall be well agai in a 
‘short time ; for the charm you lie under is but weak, 
and will easily be dissolved. ‘The patient is ordered 
to wear this-collar, till it rots off lis neck; but if 
this prescription proves ineffectual, the physician 
-enters on a new scheme, exerts all the skill he is 
master of another way, and has recourse to the 
secret virtue of a variety of simples, er medicinal 
herbs, which he collects in some remote and unfre- 
quented places. 

From their magical practices, and their con- 
firmed notion of spirits, we imay rationally con- 
clude, that they entertain some confused idea of the 
unnortality of the soul, a future state, and the re- 
surrection of the dead. Tor, in short, it seems im- 
possible, that they should have any conception of 
the dead returning to life, without believing that 
souls are immortal. Yet, if the Hottentots have 
any notion of a future state, it is very imperfect 
and obscure; since one of them was so imperti- 
nent, or rather ignorant, as to ask a traveller, “If 
there were any cows, oxen, and sheep in Paradise.” 
But as to the resurrection, according to our notion 
ef that doctrine, there are not the least footsteps of 
it to be discerned in any of their dissertations. A few 
sambling expressions dropped accidentally, or bor- 
rowed from the Christians, and collected and re- 
fined by travellers, are not sufficient to fix and de- 
terme the sentiments .cf any barbarous nation — 
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It is very remarkable, that if we regard with attes- 
tion, the arguments which the greatest part of the 
idolators of Africa, India, &c. make use of, we 
find, that all their funeral solemnities owe their 
rise to this notion: That the soul, though tmmor- 
tal, beg material, is subject to the same mconve- 
niences as attend the body, and that, by conse- 
quences, she has occasion, even after her separation, 
for the same accommodation of life, as when united 
to the body here on earth. The Hottentots, being 
fully satistied in their way, of the necessities of the 
dead, abandon the huts which they resided in when 
living, and remove none of the household goods 
they were possessed of, that at their return, they 
may have no occasion to rove about for new ,ha- 
bitations, or to seize clandestinely on their survi- 
vors. 

When a woman that is with child draws near 
the time of her travail, two or three grave matrons 
of her friends and acquaintance look after and nurse 
her till her pains come on; then the husband is ob- 
liged to withdraw; or if he should unfortunately be 
present, he must purify himself; that is, sacrifice 
two wethers, or two lambs, in the maimer before 
mentioned. Tn case she proves difficult to be laid, 
they prescribe a decoction of milk and tobacco, 
which has a wonderous good effect on these Afri- 
cans, notwithstanding the medicine would be 23 
fatal as poison to our Eurepean ladies. if the 
infant happens to be still-bern, it 1s accounted 
a sore disaster, and a general affliction; but a still 
greater incase itbe a male; and after its inter- 
ment, the father purifies, or rather sanctittes. him- 
self, accordmg to the usual custom. ‘The hut 
he resided in is pulled down, and the ground aban- 
doned to the sole use of the unfortunate infant, and 
a more propitious spot is fixed upon for a new habi- 
tation. 

A new-born infant is laid directly on the floor, 
npon the skin of some beast or other, and there be- 
smeared all over with cow’s dung, by way of pu- 
rification. In this blessed pickle it is exposed to 
the open air, withont the least shelter from the in- 
jeries of the weather... ‘This ordure, when dried 
by the sun, comes easily off, withont any pain or 
prejndice to the infant. After this, the good wo- 
inen take some particular Jeaves, and squeeze out 
the juice of them betwixt two stones. With this 
liquid they wash the young child all over, in order, 
as they imagine, to make him robust and hardy.— 
After this ablution, they anoint him sufficiently 
with mutton or lamb fat, and then well dust him 
with the powder of Buchu. ‘The former, they say, 
not only makes his hinibs strong and ‘supple, but 
secures his skin from receiving any impression from 
tie excessive heat of the sun; the latter is made 
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use of principally as an ornament, or kind of dress, 
though it is allowed at the same time to have an in- 
nate corroborating virtue. 

"The fortune of twins is very precarious. If how- 
ever, they both prove boys, their lives are not only 
preserved, but the joy of the whole cralle is cou- 
siderably augmented. ‘The father and mother are 
congratulated on their extraordinary abilities; and 
it frequently costs the former a sacrifice of two or 
three oxen. If on the contrary, the mfants should 
happen to be girls, they meet but with a very cold 
reception; and the poorest sheep in the flock is 
Jooked upon as a sufficient sacrifice for such in- 
crease of their family ; and in case either of them 
appears infirm, or too feeble and tender; if the mo- 
ther has not milk sufficient to supply them both; 
if, in short, the father should be unwilling to bear 
the expense of their education, they either are 
dropped, witheut any reluctance in the open fields, 
or half buricd, or tied tothe branch of atree. Tf 
the twins prove of different sexes, the male mfant 
is always preserved, aud the female exposed, unless 

‘she can be reared without auy prejudice or mcou- 

venience to the former; so hard is the lot of the 
weaker sex! The ancients, it is well known, 
treated them with the same barbarous partiality ; 
nay, the Greeks and Romans themselves, though 
so wise, and a people polite, never serupled to ex- 
pose them, when their circumstances were narrow, 
and they could not well bear the expense of their 
education. We have already given the reader an 
account of the customs of the Chinese and Japanese 
hereupon. 

We have before mentioned the names which the 
Cafres or Ilottentots give their children, and we 
may add, that the husband is obliged to retire from 
his house, durmg the whole time of his wife’s 
lying-in; and if he violates this established law, he 
must purify himself, by making the usual oblation. 
As soon as her time is expired, and he has free h- 
berty to revisit her, he anoints himself all over, and 
dusts himself with the powder of Buchu, At his 
first entrance into the house, he takes a pipe of 
Dacha, without saying a word, and observes a pro- 
found silence, till the smoak begins to intoxicate 
his brains, and makes him gay and wanton; im this 
merry mood he flies into the embraces of his impa- 
tient spouse, and it is easy to conecive the good 
effects of such an amorous encounter. 

A. gallant and his mistress are obliged, before they 
enter into any solemn contract, to ask the consent 
of their nearest relations, or, in default thereof, 
to consult their most faithful friends; at least, it is 
absolutely necessary, that the approbation of both 
the fathers should be first procured. Before that, 
there 13 no familiar intercourse, no ground to suspect 
the least correspondence between them; nay, they 
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are so calitious of their reputation, we are informed, 
in this particular, that some more refined and polite 
people than they are, might blush at their prudent 
deportment. .As soon as a young Hlottentot has 
cast his eyes on the dear object of his affections, the 
fathers on both sides, and several other relations, 
assemble themselves together, and the young lover 
entertains the whole company with their darling 
Dacha. When the smoke of this their tobacco be- 
gins to exhilarate their spirits, and make them, gay, 
the parents come to the point in hand, and mabe 
their proposals. 

"Phe father of the intended bride consults for a% 
minute or two with his wife before all the company, 
and then frankly declares etther his free assent to, 
or absolute refusal of the match. In case of the 
latter, they all rise immediately, and go home with- 
out any further ceremony; but in case the intended 
bridegroom is approved of, he is addressed im the. 
following manner; Sir, take the girl, she is at your 
service. Upon this, he is allowed to speak freely 
to his mistress, and make as warin declarations of 
his passion for her as he thinks proper; and herein 


‘consist all the prelimmary engagements; consum- 


mation immediutely ensues. But in case the young 
virgin happens to answer his passion with coldness 
and disdain, he must win the heart of bis cruel 
beauty by foree of arms, and fight all his rivals, ull 
she relents, and submits to his superior power. It 
may justly therefore be said of these Cafranian gal- 
lants, that they make love like true sons of Mars, 
with sword in hand. 

As to the public entertainment at the solemniza- 
tion of their nuptials, the bridegroom treats the 
whole company with one, two, three, or more oxen, 
according as his circumstances will admit of the exe 
pense. All the guests in general anoint themselves 
with the fat of the beasts, and then cover themselves 
all over with the powder of Buchu, in which all 
their finery principally consists. But the women 
who are, for the generality somewhat more vain and 
affected, not only anoint themselves, but paint their 
foreheads, cheeks, and chins, with large spots, and 
strong streaks of scarlet, or some other colour that 
nearly resembles it. ‘This assembly of friends and 
relations divide, and form themselves into two cir- 
cles. In that of the women, the bride sits at a 
small distance from the rest; and the bridegroom 
follows her example, and sits apart from the men, 
After this the principal, or head of the cralle, whose 
peculiar province it is to celebrate their nuptials, 
walks round about three times successively, making 
the same solemn aspersion on each of them as we 
have already described, when a youth is admitted 
into the state of manhood; and this aspersion is 
attended with a kind of nuptial benediction. 

‘They generally indulge themselves in marrying as 
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inanv wives as their circumstances will well admit 
of: but immediate death, however, is the inevitable 
consequence of either adultery or incest. The 
offenders are bound hand and foot together, and 
thrown into a grave, where they are Icft in that 
helpless condition four and twenty hours. The next 
day, the gallant is hung on the arm of a tree, and 
there demolished and mutilated limb after Jimb.— 
The woman, bound as aforesaid is according to 
Dapper, surrounded with a large heap of dry faggots, 
and burat alive. They dislocate the knees of such 
as are guilty of murder, and fasten them to their 
shoulders, and leave them to expire in that merciless 
painful situation. rom all which austere proceed- 
ings, it manifestly appears that these barbarians net- 
withstanding their invincible ignorance, have pre- 
served some regard for virtue and justice. 

‘They have their formal divorces likewise, when 
they see convenient; and a widow as we are informed, 
cuts off « joint of onc of her fingers, whenever she 
marries a second husband; aud in case of more con- 
tinues the like operation, beginning at the little fin- 
ger. Lach joint thius cut off, is a pledge or com- 
pliment which she is obliged to make to her new part- 
ner; aud if to this barbarous and inhuman testimony 
of their affection, we should add the toils and fa- 
tigues they undergo in all their family affairs, which 
are their pecuhar province, their abject condition, 
their slavery and passive obedience, which oblige 
them to work in the woods, and provide for their 
husband, without tasting of any thing but their frag- 
ments or remains, it must readily be granted, that 
either the motives to marriage, or the ideas which 
those entertain who have never tasted the inexpres- 
sible pleasure that attends that state, are impetuous 
and beyond all resistance. We are willing to grant 
-both, since the most experienced widows themselves 
with pleasure support the galling yoke. 

liis remarkable, that the Cafres, at least those 
who go under the denomination of Hlottentots, eat 
no swine’s flesh, nor fish without scales; from 
whence it is generally concluded, that these barba- 
rians are the descendants either of the Jews or the 
Mahometans. But be that as it will, they have no 
other authority, but tradition, for the observance of 
that custom, or that other of the men’s abstaining 
from sheep’s uiilk, hares, and rabbits. ‘The women, 
on the other hand, are enjoined not to taste one mor- 
sel of any thing that has blood in it; and as to such 
beasts which die through age or infirmity, they eat 
them without any scruple or reluctance, like the 
ancient ‘Troglodites. The men never cat with the 
women; and the principal occasion whercof is the 
apprehension which the former lie- under of being 
accidentally polluted through the periodical courses 
of the latter. For the men are strictly enjoined, 
by tradition, or otherwise, not to have the least 
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intercourse or familiarity with women in that condi- 
tion. 

They sing and dance to the music of their Gon-- 
gom; us also to another instrument made in the form 
of a pot. The forme: is made in the shape of 2 
bow, of a peculiarly solid and substantial wood, the 
string whereof is the small gut of some animal, lke 
those we make use of for our violms. At the top: 
of this string is fixed a quill, through which» they. 
blow, and at the saine time hold the tip or extreme 
part of the string in their mouths, that the sound so: 
formed by their breath in the quill, may by that 
means, affect the string, and that the concord, if* 
we may be allowed the expression, which there is- 
between them may make that sound still more me-- 
lodious. When they are ambitions of making their- 
Gongoms more musical than they generally are, 
they take half a cocoa-shell, scooped very clean and. 
neat, and dispose it in such a manner-on the strmg,. 
as that by moving it higher or lower, it ‘shall create 
a variety of tones or modulations; which strike the - 
ears agreeably enough, even of those who are good: 
judges of far better music than that of the Cafres. 
‘They make use of another musical instrument, in 
the form as we have before observed, of a pot, or 
if you please, one of our kettle-drums; which as it 
is covered with a Jamb-skin, biaced tight, makes 
much the same sound as that martial instrument, but 
the women beat this drum with their hands. When. 
they have occasion to cross any river or running 
stream, they never fail to wash themselves: either be- 
fore they plunge themselves into it, or at- least as: 
soon as cver they are arrived safe on the farther shore, 
and this ablution is always attended with capering 
and dancing ; which ceremonions movements, in all 
probability, are grateful acknowledvements to the 
Supreme Being, for their deliverance from the perils 
and dangers of the waters. 

As long as their ancient people are in a capacity 
to do any manner of busmess, they encourage them. 
to proceed, support them under, their infirmities ; 
nay, charitably relieve them if there be any visible 
hopes of their maintaining themselves for any time 
without being burthensome to their friends and ac- 
quaintance. Notwithstanding the shameful treat- 
meut which the women in general meet with, not- 
withstanding they are universally despised by these 
barbarians, yet the same paticuce and forbearance is 
exercised towards them, how old, disagreeable, or 
infirm soever they may be, provided they can but 
cut their wood, or gather their roots and pot-herbs, 
But for those who are so far advanced in years, so 
infirm aud feeble, that they are incapable of all 
manner of work, and of giving any hopes of future 
advantaye from their labour, they take an effectual 
method to discharge themselves of the incumbrance, 
by an action which they look upon as charitable, 
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though we should account it, and not without good 
reason, very barbarous and inbuman 

‘They ereet a hut at some distance in the fields for 
such an ancient and useless invalid, and after that, 
convey: hit on the back of an ox, to Ins last habita- 
tion. ‘fhe whole eralle, ina very formal manner, 
attend hin on this occasion, and after having left 
him some small pittance to subsist on fora few days, 
they take their last farewel and never concern them- 
selves about the poor unhappy creatire any more. 
‘The best fortune after that which ean possibly befal 
liim, isto be speedily devoured’ by some savage 
beast. 

The rich as well as poor, when old age has ren- 
dered them thus useless and decrepit, mect, we are 
told, with the same merciless treatment. The 
Thoglodites however, were, if possible, they say, 


‘still more inhuman. ‘hose ancient savages of Afri- 


ca, strangled their disabled old men that could-not 
travel, with a cow’s tail; but not till they had re- 
fused to be their own executioners. A formal ex- 
hortation accompanied tle dispatch of the poor 
wretehes; for they looked upon the murder of a 
man, when life became a burden to him, as a de- 
liveranee from all his troubles. They accounted 
such as were fund of: life when they could no longer 
enjoy the sweets of it, as very unhappy. On. this 
established notion they charitably dispatehed all 
sick persous, whose maladies, in-their opinion, were 
incurable. We beg leave to make this cursory obser- 
vation, that this deportment, how barbarous soever 
it may appear to us, and which no doubt in reality, 
was such, was founded nevertheless ou a specious 
prineiple of humanity, and with intent to free their 
fellow creatures at once from all their sorrows and 
afflictions. As to the cure of their distenpers, 
they sometimes make use of some particular sim- 
ples, the extraordinary virtues whereof, we are in- 
formed, they are well acquainted with. At other 
times they have recourse to unction and friction; 
for which purposes they make use of the same fat 
wherewith they anoint and polish their skins; some- 
times agam they try the effects of unction with 
the same grease wherewith thev anoint and varnish 
their bodies, or of incision and seurifieation; the 
method whereof is this. "They take an ox’s horn, 
which is so smooth, and so well polished at the 
point, that they can apply it directly, and press it 
likewise as hard as they see convenient, on the pro- 
per part of the body. After this, they make seve- 
ral incisions on the flesh, which, by the violent pres- 
snre of the horn, is so benumbed, that the patient is 
insensible of the operation. This is repeated some- 
tines for two hours together, till there is some visi- 
ble amendinent. ‘The timc, however, is shorter 
cr Jonger, according as the incisions are deep, or 
the constituticn of the patient will enable him to bear 
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them. During the operation, he is laid upon his 
back, and if he fiids no relief, they have reeourse 
toa potion, extracted from some medicinal herbs ; 
and if after all these artful applications, the patient's 
pain continues, they then try the force of friction, 
which, if it mects not with the desired success, 1t 1s 
followed by a fresh searification. 

We shall take no notice of their method of bleed- 
ing, since there is nothing in it particular, or worth 
our attention. They heal any infectious bite, or 
envenomed wound, by antidotes, which they very 
artfully prepare, and oblige the patient to swallow 
down a proper quantity, and at the same time make 
an external application of it, particularly near the 
heart. ‘This operation is performed by inetsion,—— 
Vhey pour a sufficient quantity of their antidote into 
this fresh wound, that it may incorporate with the 
blood by virtne of its cirenlation, of which doubt- 
less they have some notion, thongh they are not duly 
qualified to talk in such a philosophical manner, as 
we are on so curions a topic. ‘They make use of 
friction and unction, when any bone happens to be 
dislocated; as also a violent agitation of the part 
or meniber so disloeated; and keep it in_ perpetual 
notion till it is replaced in its natural socket. ‘The 
Hottentots, and indeed all the natives of Cafraria, 
shave their hgads and beards, as a publie testimony 
of their sorrow and concern for the loss of their 
near relations ; but this custom is ouly complied with 
by such as are in but mean circumstances, and mea- 
pable of offering up so much as a sheep hy way of 
sacrifice, or purification. ; a... 

In order to discover whether a patient will die or 
recover; they take a wether, or an ewe, which 
they skin alive, and then let loose, pernntting it 
frecly.to take its-own course. If it never attempts 
to rum away, it is a bad symptom, and the patient’s 
life is despaired of ; in that case they resign hun to 
the will of fortune, for they preseribe no more re- 
medies after that, but let him eat and drink what- 
ever his own inclination prompts him to. Butif 
the ewe or wether, after it is flayed, frishs away, 
they look upon it as a happy presage of Ins aimend- 
ment. 

When a patient is given over, they have no re- 
course on that account to the Supreme Being, nor 
any act of devotion whatsoever. ‘They content 
themselves with flocking round about him, and wait- 
ing for his dissolution ; but however, they flatter the 
poor man, though just expiring, and give lim hopes 
of finding relief, cither from some sovereign medi- 
cine, or irresistless charin. For that is the name, we 
have already observed, which -they give allihe me- 
dicines prepared by their own physicians, or those 
prescribed to them by the Europeans. When the 
sick man is thought to be giving up the ghost, the 
whole assembly weep, how], and make such hideous 
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lamentations, that fic patient sometimes is restored 
by virtue of the shocking sounds, Let what will 
be the cause however, he must offer up the custom- 
ary sacrifice in case he recovers, If the patient be 
aman, those friends and acquaintance only that are 
men, partake of the flesh of the victim, and the wo- 
men sup the broth; on the other hand, if the per- 
son thus restored be a woman, the men only sup the 
broth, and the women eat the flesh. 

To conclude, when the patient is actually expired, 
they devote one quarter of an hour only to their: 
lamentations ; but they are so extravagantly clamor- 
ous aud noisy, that they may be distinctly heard at 
a prodigious distance. ‘Uhe whole cralle sob, groan, 
and howl to an excessive degree, and moreover their 
expressions of sorrow are accompanied with such 
extravagant distortions, aud such a violent clapping 
of their hands, that a man must stop his ears, or be 
stunned with the tumultuous noise. We know no 
instance to be given of such an external noisy way 
of mourning, except that of the women of Lan- 
guedoc. Without enterig into the sincerity of 
either, the latter are, in their demonstrations of sor- 
row, as in all other things in general, ostentatious, 
vain, and conceited to the last degree. Such as are 
not acquainted with their hypocritical deportment, 
would really imagine, by the seeming violence of 
their turbulent passions, that hike the Ephesian ma- 
trons, they would bury themselves alive with their 
deceased husbands; and, in all probability, Petro- 
nius, when he wrote that celebrated story, copied it 
from these notorious originals. But to return to 
the monrning of the Cafres. It is one very happy 
circumstance, says our German author, to whom we 
are indebted for all the particular circuinstances of 
these their funeral solemnities, that this excessive 
sorrow continues but a quarter of an hour; for 
every one contributes towards the speedy interment 
of the dead, and cheerfully makes use of any thing 
that he has in his own house, that will be service- 
able, and testify his last respects to his departed 
friend. 

In the first place, the principal, or head of the 
cralle, dispatches several Cafres to prepare his last 
lodgings for him, and particularly to take care so to 
order matters, that when ke is laid in the ground, 
the wild beasts shall not be able to grub Inm up, 
and devour his carcase. Whilst these are perform- 
ing their good services abroad, those at home bend 
the corpse double, lay his arms across his breast, 
and his head upon his knees; or, to give you a 
more clear idea, they set the deceased in the very 
same situation he once lay m his mother’s womb. 
In this attitude they wrap him up tight in the very 
skin which he wore in his life-time; and always 
bury him within six hours after his decease. ‘Three 
or four bearers, who are nominated and appointed 
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for that purpose by the principal of the cralle, take 
him on their shoulders, and convey him directly to 
the place of his interment. They have one custom 
with relation to their dead, which is very remarka- 
ble, and that ,1s, they never carry the corpse out 
of the house through the usual door-way, but 
break down a passage for that paiticnlar purpose 
backwards, directly over against it. Our German 
is of opinion, that this ceremony owes its rise to 
the awful ideas they entertain of departed souls.— 
For they imagine, says he, that they are mischie- 
vously inclined, and apt to injure the livmg as they 
go along, destroying their cattle that are left all 
night on the spacious grcen, which is situated in 
the centre of the cralle. In order therefore to pre- 
vent any such disaster, they cause the deceased to 
be carried out of that part of the house which fronts 
the fields. Whilst the corpse is thus tpon the re- 
moval, the relations of both sexes form themselves 
into two circles, and, according to custom, as near 
the door-way as possible. The men howl on one 
side, and the women on the other. Every one 
gives a loose to his sorrow, and it is difficult to de- 
termine, whether the male or female circle is the 
most extravagant. 

As soon as ever the corpse is carried away, they 
immediately shut the house up close and abandon it 
for ever, for fear any who come in shonld accident- 
ally meet with the soul of the deceased. ‘The whole 
eralle attend the funeral to the place of interment, 
but without any regularity or decorum. However, 
to make amends, if we may rely on the veracity of 
our German traveller, they walk along like perfect 
antics, and are more extravagant in their gestures 
and grimaces, than can possibly be conceived. After 
that they deposit the corpse in a vault, which they 
either cover with large cumbrous stones, or entire 
trees, to prevent the beasts of prey from coming near 
it. As they returm home, they repeat their noisy 
lamentations, their extravagant gesticulations and 
erimaces, and the name of the deceased without in- 
termission, as if they would recal him from the grave. 
However, this is not all. At their return to the 
cralle, they seat themselves round about the house 
of the deceased, and renew, with some regularity, 
their weepings, wailings, and grimaces. Nay, some- 
times they set apart eight days successively for this 
mournful solemnity; especially if the deceased was 
well beloved by his friends and relations. About an 
hour after the return of the company, the principal 
or elder of the cralle, rises, and very gravely obliges 
them all with the above mentioned aspersion, for 
their good offices to their deceased townsman. ‘This 
first aspersion is succeeded by a second, which the 
reader will imagine, we presume, not so fulsome 
and preposterous, and more conformable to the prac- 
tice of some other nations. ‘[his venerable old 
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geutleman strews the ashes, which he has collected 
with his own hands out of the house of the deceased, 
over the heads of the whole assembly. ‘Vhe first 
aspersiou, so Inconsistent with decency and good 
inanuers, has no other foundation than its antiquity, 
for the observance of it. “This ceremony, however, 
is peeuliar to themselves; mm this they are perfect 
originals 5 whereas in the second, there are the visi- 
ble footsteps of a custom religiously observed in 
times of sorrow and afiliction by all the castern na- 
tions. In short, some of the most disconsolate 
carry the point still farther, and add cow-dung to 
their mourning Im dust and ashes. 

The day after the interment the whole cralle de- 
camps; every one packs up his bug and baggage, 
and pulls down his tent, or little cottage. ‘There is 
not one single edifice left standing, but that of the 
deceased; which they leave behind them; as also 
the furniture and other appurtenances thereunto be- 
longing, in order that if he should accidentally think 
proper to return, he may find his own apartinent 
ready for his reception without whieh preeaation, he 
night possibly resent his ill treatment, and seize 
upon their new habitations; and before they decamp, 
they take care to purify themselves, by offering up 
somé animal, great or small, for a sacrifice, accord- 
ing as their circumstances will permit. Being ar- 
rived at the place appointed and agreed on for pitch- 
ing their tents again, and settling at least for awhile, 
they purify themselves a second time, The flesh of 


-the victims is made use of for au entertainment, as 


it is on all the other public .oceasions before-men- 
tioned. The nearest relations to the deceased, as 
for instance, his children, are obhged to wear the 
cawl of the victim, especially if it be a sheep, for 
a collar round about their necks. hat is their usual 
mourning for one so near a kin. We have already 
observed that such as are in mean circumstances, 
and incapable of offermg up any saerifice, by way 
of purification, sit down contented with shaving 
their heads and beards, asa public testimony of their 
affection and concer. 
Such is the account we have of these people called 
lottentots who reside ucar the Cape of Good Hope. 
Some of them have been converted to the Christian 
faith by the Dutch mimsters. ‘Vhose who visit the 
Cape town, are very civil and obliging. Many of 
them are emploved as labourers, and they are faithful 
in hevping safe whatever is comiitted to their care. 
"This may serve to shew, what good effects would 
flow from preaching the gospel im its simplicity, 
without an unnecessary ridiculous load of ceremo- 
nes. The Dutch clergy are, m general, a very 
pious laborious set of men; and it would be much 
to the honour of the States General to have a school 
for the education of youth in the Cape town, ‘There 
the sous of the better sort of Llottentots might svon 


' from every subject. 
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be educated, and seut to preach the gospel of Clirist 
to their poor darkened countrymen. i‘ 

Christ came in the flesh that le might destroy 
satan’s kingdom; and he has left it incumbent en 
all his followers, to propagate the knowledge ol 
his name as far as their influence will reach. ‘Phe 
Dutch have been long blessed with the light of the 
gospel, and the most grateful returns they can make 
for such an inestimable favour is to teach it to the 
heathens. Indeed, it will be an aggravation of their 
guilt if they do. it not. Nay, we may venture to 
affirm, that all those who kuow the value of the 
Christian religion, will wish to make every ‘one 
equally happy with themselves. Aud what happi- 
ness is SO great as that of promoting the interests of 
precious inmortal souls. "Po bring them from dark- 
ness to hght, aud from the power of satan to God. 
What amazing progress has been made in the high- 
lands and islunds of Seotland within these thirty 
years: Nay, what vast progress has been made iu 
converting many of the American savages; and both 
these good works have been conducted by societies 
in this kingdom. Of this the Duteh are not igno- 
rant, and let them take an example from our bene- 
volent countrymen, who, for their compassion for 
souls of their fellow-creatures, will receive the ap- 
probation of Christ at the last day. 


Religion of the People of Mono Motapa 


The inhabitants of this kingdom are all idola- 
tors for although they acknowledge God as the 
creator of the universe, whom they call by different 
nanies, according to the qualities they ascribe to 
him, yet they have several idols, and in particula 
they adore a certam virgin, whom they Acca 
by the title of Peru. ‘Phey have some particular 
days in every month which they consider as more 
solemn and holy than others. "The anniversary of 
their sovereign’s birth day is always kept as a sort of 
festival, and to that we may add, the awful homage 
and profound reverence which they pay him, by 
lighting up a great number of fires. ‘That these 
people have not in every place a settled form of wor- 
ship, will appear evident to every one who considers 
that some of them worship one idol and some ano- 
ther. 

That they should pay divine houours to their 
sovereign, will not appear very strange, when we 
consider that the Romans, who boasted of their 
supenior kuowledge, actually worshipped their ein- 
perors. As for their lighting so many fires on their 
sovereigi’s birth-day, it is done as a mark of their 
respect, homage aud allegiance, which is expected 
The king orders his inferior 
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oflicers to deliver to the people throughout the whole 
of bis dominions some wood for that purpose every 
year, so that the fuel costs them nothing. Every 
subject is under the indispensible necessity of ex- 
tinguishing the fires in their houses, during the time 
that they light those in honour of the kmg. 

It is at this time that all the taxes are paid to the 
king, and probably were it not for that, he would 
not be so hiberal in distributing the fucl. Thns 
these ignorant princes in Africa, who are little bet- 
ter than savages, can estort money from their sub- 
jects with the same facility as the most cunning of 
our accomplished European monarchs. But uot- 
withstanding, it is certam, that like the ancient Per- 
sians, they consider fire as a sacred clement. For 
they never would be so superstitiously attached to it 
in honour of their sovereign, were it not that they 
consider something in it as endowed with Divine 
power, perhaps as one of the qualities of the Su- 
preme Being. 

When the king encainps at any place, a hut, or 
tent, is immediately erected, wherein a fire is kind- 
led, and kept burming with all the precaution ima- 
ginable. Aud here it may not be unnecessary to ob- 
serve, that the sophis of Persia had always some 
sacred fire carried before them ; anct we have taken 
notice in our accounts of the Gaures, that all the 
Oriental nations testified the most profound venera- 
tion, for this their favourite and sacred element. 
"The only reason we can, from the best information, 
assign for this regard shewn to fire 1s, its bemg con- 
sidered as an emanation from the sun, and the vast 
benefit it is of to mankind. 

They always bow their knees when they approach 
their monaich, and never speak to him im a stand- 
ing posture. No person must speak im his presence 
but when he puts the glass to his mouth to drink, 
all the spectators make loud acclamations by shout- 
ing and huzzaing. These acclamations are re- 
echoed throughout the whole of the place where he 
resides, and the news is soon communicated to the 
neighbouring villages. "This is carrying flattery and 
adulation to a large height indeed ; but it must be 
observed, that all those people who live in warm 
climates, are, in their political notions, little better 
than slaves. 

Like the mbabitants of many other heathen na- 
tions, both the king and his subjects are slaves to 
superstition, and repose an extraordinary confidence 
in dreams and charms. ‘The king has a building 
erected, in which he hangs up all the bodies of such 
malefactors as have becn executed. And, horrid to 
mention, such dead bodies are never buried while 
any radical moisture remains in them, which: is re- 
ceived 1a a vessel appropriated for that purpose.— 
from this distillation they compose a sovereign elix- 
ir for his majesty’s use, which m their opinion is not 
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only an infalhble prescrvative against the power 
of magic, but also an invaluable medicine to prolong 
life. ' 

In this country, the young virgins go naked till 
they are married, except that they cover those parts 
which the woinen of all nations conceal. When 
they are married and have children, they cover 
their breasts, and wear such other dresses as are 
fashionable among them. And ignorant as these 
peeple are, yet they have convents like the nunne- 
ries in Roman Catholic countries, but these are only 
for the young women to reside in till they are mar- 
ried. 

Polygamy, or a plurality of wives is allowed 
here, but there is always one who is superior to 
the rest, according to the custom of many other na- 
tions. No virgin 1s permitted to marry till her mo- 
ther, or some other woman has declared that she is 
capable of having children. Seduction is little known 
among them, for they marry extremely young. As 
for their old women, they pay but little regard to 
them; for like those of many other countries, they 
value women no longer than the bloom of beauty 
remains. 

When these people are engaged in war, they never 
wash themselves till peace is concluded, and pro- 
bably this custom is the resnlt of a solemn yow, an 
engagement which they voluntarily lay themselves 
under, out of a lauduble concern for the honour and 
welfare of their country. ‘There is another cere- 
mony observed among them, some footsteps of 
which may be traced in ancient history, and that is, 
the making eunuchs of their prisoners, and making 
presents of the spoils taken from their enemies to 
their wives, who are proud of wearing such things, 
as glorious signatures of their husbands’ conquests. 
This practice very naturally reminds us of that re- 
markable circumstance in the sacred history of king 
David, that Saul would not acknowledge him as his 
son-in-law, till he had produced as a nuptnal  pre- 
sent, an hundred fore-skins of the Philistines. Jo- 
sephus, who has altered several parts of the sacred 
history, to conceal some of the practices of his 
countrymen, tells us, that instead of one hundred 
fore-skins, it was six hundred heads of the Philis- 
tines that David presented to Saul. 

As for the funeral solemnities ‘of these people, 
they differ but little from the rest of the heathen 
Africans. ‘They preserve, with the utmost care, 
the bodies of their deceased, and for eight days 
successively pay them a kind of adoration, On 
such solemn occasions they dress themselves im 
white, and set before the deceased a large quantity 
of provisions, spread ona table in a very decent 
manner. After this, they implore his benediction 
on his sacred majesty the king and themselves; and 
then they sit down and regale themselves on the 
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daiuties. Afterwards the body is carried out for 
interment, either in the woods, or in some other 
obscure place. 

Vo conclude; the last custom of a religious na- 
ture that we shall take notice of, is the oath they 
take on the most solenm oceasions. When a man 
is charged with being guilty of a crime, and the 
evidence against him is not full enough to convict 
him, he is “obliged totake a medicine to clear his 


imocence. 
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If he vomits it up, he is declared guilty. 
batit it digests upon his stomach he 1s considered 
as innocent, and consequently acquitted. ‘his cus- 


tom once prevailed among many of the heathen na- 


tions, and it does so still iu some parts of the world 
besides Africa. The eustom, however, is very 
barbarous; for the truth convicting erimmial should 
never be sought out any other way than by volun- 
tary evidence. 


ry 
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TOCOCKA, 


AND QUITEVE. . 


Ix treating of these. people we shall not enter into 
the controversy, whether they are subject to the king 
of Monomotaps, or whether they have princes of 
their own. Perhaps théir form of government is 
often changed, as it is among all other barbarians in 
the world, Bodii it is needless to form conjeetures when 
we have no authority to support them. 

‘They have, according to Purchas, a confused 
notion of one Supreme Being, whom the call Mo- 
tungo, bnt they never implore ‘him for any favours, 
and I consequently they never return him any praise. 
When they are labouring under any afflictions, whe- 
ther public or private, 11 is to thetr. sovereign that 
they make the most humble supplications for re- 
dress. 
Providence, which may serve to point out, that 
they are most gross idolators. A long and tedious 
drought is: mostly followed by impetious showers, 
and soin all the other changes of the seasons; and 
the people who are casy "and curious, imagine 
that their monarch works all these marvellous 
things for them, without ever enquinug any far- 
ther. 

"This king of theirs is for ever surrounded by a 
parcel of syeophants, composed of poets and mu- 
sicians, who make it. their whole study to persuade 
lim that he is a god, ‘they sing culogiums in 
praise of him, and in their compositions bestow on 
him all the pompous epithets and swelling titles 
their imaginations can suggest. “They style him 
lord of the sun amt moon, and king of the earth 
and sea, and as in all probability-they imagine that 
every action, whether good or evil, which ap- 
proaches nearest to a piteh of perfcetion, deserves 
the character of great and magnificent, they call 
their monarchs the grand magician, as we do our 
princes’ illustrious conquerors. ‘Dhese are very fa- 


To him they pray for all the blessings of 


vourable appellations with them, and they likewise 
call their ‘sovercigns robbers, whieh to them con- 
vey no bad idea, seeing plunder and robbery is the 
very profession, the very employment of these sa- 
vages. 

‘They offer up prayers to the souls of their de- 
ceased relations, so that we may naturally conclude 
they believe the imimortality of the soul; and thus 
much is certain, that they have the most awful and 
tremendous notions of the devil, whom they call 
the inveterate enemy of all mankind. As they be- 
lieve the immortality of the soul, one would natn- 
rally imagine, that they give their assent to the ac- 
knowledgement of a future state of rewards and pu- 
uishments 5 and yet we are told, that they have uo 
notion of hell, but flatter theniselvés that after their» 
decease they shall all cuter into paradise, where they 
shall indulge themselves 1 al] manner of voluptuous- 
ness with their wives and childien, We have, 
however, some doubts of the truth of what ts here 
advanced ; for the most illiterate heathens make a 
distinction between virtue and vice, and conse- 
quently they must believe there is a future state of - 
rewards and punishments, whether for a time or for © 
eternity. 

"They are perfect strangers to any genuine account 
of the creation of the world; for aceordmg to some 
travellers, they believe it to be eternal, but this cer- 
tamty cannot be true, for those who Dolce that the 
world had not a beginning, will hardly be brought 
to believe that it will ever have an end. All their 
religious ceremonies are regulated according to the 
will of the prince, and the first day of every month - 
isaholiday. Most of their festivals are held in me- 
mory of their deceased and dearest relations, and 
these are a sort of deities worshipped by them.—- 
They have implicit faith in some particular oracles, 
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which, as they pretend, have the power to reveal to 
them the knowledge of future events. 

It is proper we should here observe, that the an- 
cient idolators, of whom we read so much in the 
histories of Greece and Rome, did not worship their 
departed relations indiscrimiuately: No, these di- 
.vine honours were paid only to the virtuous, in order 
that after their decease, they might become media- 
tors between the Supreme Being and the whole 
-race of mankind. ‘fo this may be added, that it 
was done to stimulate the living to the practise of 
virtue. 

In their trials of prisoners, they have several ce- 
remonies, but their oaths in general consist in mak- 
ing the accused person swallow a strong dose of 
physic, and according to its operation they form 
their notions of his guilt or imocence. When he 
takes the medicine, several dreadful curses are pro- 
nounced, to induce the prisoner to tell the truth, 
And if these maldictions and the medicines have uo 
extraordinary effects on the prisoner, he is declared 
innocent, and acquitted. On such occasions, the 
prosecutor's goods are all confiscated, and he with 
‘Ins wives and children are all sold as slaves. 

They have another form of trial, not much un- 
Tike the fiery ordeal in ancient times in our conntry 
of Britain. These Africans call it Noqus, and itis 
a kind of trial by a hot iron. ‘Che iron is made hot, 
end the person is obliged to lick it. If he burns his 
tongue, it is an indication of his guilt, butif other- 
wise, heis declared imocent. ‘They have sevcral 
other sorts of ceremonies in the administration of 
oaths, but they are so munch similar to some of those 
already mentioned in our account of Congo, that it 
is altogether unnecessary to repeat them. 

All their wives are obtained by purchase, and the 
mau who has the greatest number of handsome and 
accomplished daughters, is esteemed the richest.— 
If the purchaser makes any objection te the young 
woman after she -has been with lim .soine time, he 
returns her to her parents, and receives back some 
nart of the purchase money; after which, they 

‘dispose of her to the next person who bids most. 
With respect to such women as are poor, they are a 
sort of slaves for life, for their husbands domineer 
over them in the most cruel and tyrannical manner. 
"The-mean degrading manner in which the female 
sex are held in this country, where they are bought 
and sold, poimts out that the passions of the men 
are mean, low, vulgar, and selfish. Love is of a 
spontaneous nature, it cannot be purchased ; it flows 
as it were imperceptibly, and thus it is distinguished 
from gratitude, which is a purchased duty, because 
it commands 2 thankful return, 

Such as are very old and infirm, are itrcated in 
the same manner as the Cufres or Ho'tentots, near 
the Cape of Good Hope; that is, they are totally 
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abandoned, and their death is hastened on as feet as 
possible. It is true, they extend their charity for 
some of them so far, as tu convey them imto deserts, 
but there they are left cither to strave, or be devour- 
ed by wild beasts. Nay, the poor helpless wretches, 
conscious of their approachmg misery, beg to be 
dispatched out of the way, without being torn in 
pieces by wild beasts. ' 

The burial of their dead is left entirely to the 
will and discretion of those who survive, and, in- 
deed, they are generally interred in a very deceut 
manner. They put into the grave some different 
sorts of provisions, to support the deceased durmg 
liis journey to the other world. Some earth is then 
thrown over the corpse, and the chairs and bed of * 
the deceased are piled over the grave. They sre so 
stperstituous as uot to touch, on any account what- 
ever, such chairs or beds, or indeed any thing that 
has touched the dead body. ‘Their mourning con- 
tinues eight days together, from the rising to the set- 
ting of the sun; and that time is spent in dances, 
songs and howlings, ‘The mourning being over, 
they eat and drink in honour of their departed friends 
and relations, it being customary on such occasions 
to consccrate all whom they know. 

At the first appearance of the new moon, in the 
month of September, the hing, who is the visible 
God of the country, sets out from Simbaoe, his 
capital city, attended by a grand retinue. He then 
repairs to the top of a particular hill, which is the 
place where their kings’ are buried, and there per- 
forms nine days’ devotion, to the memory of his 
illustrious ancestors. As soon as they are arrived at 
the place, they open the ceremony with a most ele- 
gant entertaimment, and there intoxicate their brains 
with a liquor which they call Rombo. After their 
days of joy and festivity are ended, two more are 


“spent in grief and sorrow, and on the last of these 


days, they imagine that the soul of the last de- 
ceased king, euters into the body of one of the 
courtiers. ’ 

The person falls down, and rolls upon the ground, ’ 
and the devil, by his mouth, delivers himself in an 
unkuown tongue; bnt soon after he comes to him- 
self, grows more gentle and tractable, and talks in 
the language and style of ithe late king. [is im- 
perial majesty, imagining that he perfectly recol- 
lects his predecessor, approaches and salutes him; 
and immediately the whole assembly retreat, and 
testify their respect at an awful distance. Fis ma- 
jesty being thus alone with the, demoniac, consults 
him as an infallible oracle, on all bis affairs of any 
importance, both public and private. 

\s soon as this oracle has delivered such answers 
as he thinks convenient, the devil withdraws, and 
the poor harassed demoniac, as we are informed, for 
the generality sits down cuutented all his life after, 
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aad thinks himself sufficiently recompensed for all | with this ceremonions act, in order to give the peo- 


his fatigue by having had the honour of such a mira- 
culous conference with his royal master. ‘This in- 
trigue, in all probability, is owing to the delusion 
and inposture of some person w ho | prolesses himself 
an able magician, and that is all we can say of it 
with any certainly. Tt is well, kuown, bye the bye, 
that a thousand instances may be produced from the 
ancients of pretended spirits that have been raised 
by their neeromancers on the like occasions. 

When the king dies, his wives poison themselves 
the moment he expires, in order to die with, and 
wait ou him in his progiess to the other world.— 
As 5001 a3 itis soul is departed, he is instantly con- 
‘veyed to the sepulchie of his ancestors, and his suc- 
cessor the next morning takes possession of the 
royal dignity, and all the conculiies of the deceased. 
He then eaposes limself to public view, but in such 
amunner, that a curtain conceals both bim and his 
Wives isi being discerned by the populace. lle 
is immediately proclaimed throughout the kingdom, 
in order that the nobility and gentry may recognize 
his autkority, and pay him homage. This ceremony 
is performed with all that passive obedience aud 
abject deportmenut which is so conspicuous all over 
the east, and so agreeable to their imperious mo- 
narchs, who look npon themselves as deities, or at 
least as sometl:ing more than human, when they see 
their subjects creeping and cringing, with such awful 
fear, at the footstool of their froues anil address- 
ing themselves with all hamility to their persons, 
without presuming to lift up their heads, and look 
them in the face. ‘Thus the subjects of Africa pay 
their submission and allegi:nce to their monarch, 
wha graciously condesccuds to answer them, but 
still behind the curtain, which, however, is soon after 
drawn, and then hus majesty obliges them with a 
full view of his sacred person. very one inmedi- 
ately claps his hands, and rends the air with Joud 
acelamations: in a few minutes the curtain conceals 
hin again, and the nobility and gentry withdraw, 
cringing and crouching in the samy abject aud sub- 
imissive manner as when they came. ‘Phe whole city 
celebrate the festival of his’ happy accession to the 
throne, and testify their joy with loud huzzas, and 
a yast variety of their country music. 

The next day his imperial Majesty causes a pro- 
clamation 10 be made of his accession to the throne 
by proper officers, who at the same time give a gene- 
ral invitation to al! persons whomsoever, without 
distinction, to sce their new sovereign break the bow. 
‘This ceremony is sometimes observed when there 
are several competitors or candidates for the royal 
dignity; and there are divers instances of the hike 
roval contentions to be met wit! amongst the ancient 
inhabitants of Europe and Asia. 

The new monarch, in all probability, complies 
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ple a specimen of strenath and wuncoinmon abilities. 
There are so many instances that may be produced 
from the ancients, to demonstrate that such as were 
appointed to be sovereigns and rulers ovet the people, 


) were by them required to have a larger share eo 


strength of body, as well as sagacity and: penetrat ion; 
than the generality of mankind, that it would 4 
needless, if not impertinent, to quote them. We 
shall content ‘ourselves therefore with extracting oe 
shining example from the annals of France, to prove 
that the Vrench gave into the same notion, and cx- 
pected to find in their princes the very same accom- 
plishments. Pepin the Short, perceiving himself the 
object of contenipt amongst a particular set of his 
courtiers, who, on account of his figure, which was 
both thick and low, entertained but a mean idea of 
his personal abilities, invited them, by way of amure- 
ment, to see a fair battle between a bull and a lion. 
AAs soon as he observed that the latter had got the 
mastery of the former, and was ready to devour him, 
* Now, gentlemen, says he, who amongst you all 
has courage eroush to iterpose between these 
bloody combatants? Who of you all dare rescue 
the bull, and kill the lion:” Not one of the numer- 
ous spectators would venture to undertake so dan- 
gerous an enterprise; whereupon the king instantly 
leaped into the area, drew his sabre, and at one blow 
severed the lion’s head from his shoulders. Return- 
‘ing without the least emotion or concern to his seat, 
he gave those who had entertained but a mean opi- 
nion of him to understand in a jocnlar way, that 
though David was low of stature, yet he demolished 
the great Gohah; and that though Alexander was 
but a little man, he performed more heroic actions 
than all his tallest officers and commanders put to- 
gether, David, though he met with the lke con- 
temptible treatinent from Saul on the very same 
oceasion, was, notwithstanding, remarkable for his 
strength, and was numbered amongst the valiant 
men of Israel. Tle says himself in one of his 
psalms, that by the strength of his arm he broke a 
steel bow asunder. Mir. fe Clerc, indeed, in his 
annotations, seems to Imtunate, that this expression 
is only a poetical hyperbole; yet there are other 
commentators, in all probability, to be met with, 
who give this passage quite another gloss, who look 
upon it as real fact, and a public testimony which 
David was willing to give the people of his extra- 
ordinary abilities. 

When the Quiteve understands there are several 
rivals, and that his title is precarious, he must make 
all the interest he is capable with the wives of the 
late monarch; for he alone, whom they admit into 
the royal palace, is his true and Jawful suceessor.— 
‘To get possession hy force, would be of no manner 
of service; for al] acts of violence, i in that case, are 
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repugnant to the laws of the land. The competitor, 
whoever he be, forfeits all bis right and title to the 
crown, that is guilty of such rash proceedings. The 
best inethod therefore thut he can take to maintaia 
isis claim, is to make his court to, and ingratiate him- 
self as much as possible in the interest and favour 
of the ladies before mentioned. 

We have already observed, that a considerabie 
number of the king’s wives are their own voluntary 
executioners the monient he expires. There is also, 
we are assured, a numerous retinue of their grandees 
selecte’l to attend him, under pretence that he has 
occasion for thetr service m the other world; and 
the successor, for the generality, makes a shrewd 
choice of such as he has just apprehensions would 
be factious and disaffected to his government. For- 
merly the king himself, they say, was not exempt 
from that barbarous and inhuman law, whereby it 
was enacted, that all such as were afflicted with any 
incnrable ‘distempers, should hasteu their death by 
violent means. !n that case their kings themselves 
submitted to their fate, as soon as they had nomi- 
nated and appomted a person whom they best ap- 
proved of to succeed them, Any conspicuous de- 
formity, crosses, misfortunes, adversity, or, in short, 
the loss of two of their fore-teeth, obliged them to 
the like voluntary submission. A king, say they, 
should have no uatural imperfections. If it is his 
misfortune, had not he much better quit the world 
with disdain, and fly to another, where he will be 
for ever free from all mfirmities ? 

In process of time, however, their monarchs grew 
more tn love with life, and protested against such 
false principles, how heroic soever they might seem 
to be at first view. One of them preferring the 
certain enjoyment of this life before the hopes of 
absolute perfection in the next, caused a proelama- 
tion to he issued out, that thongh he had the mis- 
vortune to lose one of his teeth, he was determined 
to live for the good of his subjects, and wait with 
patience for the day of his dissolution. Several par- 
ticular days are imstituted and appointed by this 
prince for the royal diversion of hunting, on whieh 
alone the lion is allowed to be mmm down; which 
presumption is at all other times looked upon as a 
capital offence, because the Quiteve is dignified and 
distinguished by the honourable appellation of the 
Grand Lion. 

‘These people never engage in any affair of im- 
portance, till they have first consulted whether they 
shall meet with success, by lot, with a kind of dice, 
or by some mystie lines or characters traced out upou 
ihe ground. Notwithstanding sorcery is prohibited 
on pain of death, or at least on the confiscation of 
their wives, children, and liberty itself, yet they have 
@ strong propensity that way. Adultery and theft 
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are subject to the same penalties as the practice of 
magic. 

Wheu the king has any negociations to trausact 
with his neighbours, he nominates and appoints four 
ambassadors for that particular service. ‘The first 
only represents his sacred person, and must be treat- 
ed with the same dignity and respeet as bis majesty 
himself; the second 1s called the king’s Month, and 
it is his peculiar provinee to declare the purport of 
his commission; the third is the king’s Eye, whose 
business is to mspect, and pry into all that passes ; 
the fourth and last is the king’s Ear. He is obliged 
to listen with the utmost attention to all that ts said 
on Gne side and on the other, and to make an im- 
partial report thereof to his royal master. 

In this account of these people, are so many-in- 
stances of the dreadful depravity of human nature, 
that we are frequently lost mm amazement, and were 
they not attested by the most respectable authority, 
we could not give any credit to them, but to doubt 
of them after such evidence, would be an equal in- 
stance of madness, as if we were to assert that the 
Roman Catholic religion is not professed in Italy. 
Unworthy notions of the Divine Being, imagimations 
of his corporeal existence, lead to barbarity in prac- 
tice; for whenever we consider God as holy, pure, 
just, merciful, and good; when we consider him as 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, we are led to 
consider what sort of service is due to him, what 
he expects from us the most acceptable, and which 
will civilize our manners here, while it prepares us 
for everlasting happiness. But what can be said of 
those poor creatures who know no better, who are 
left to their own wild imaginations, and even think 
worse of the objects of their worship than they pos- 
sibly can of themselves, As we are commanded to 
pray for all mankind, so we shotld never forget 
these benighted creatures in our addresses to the 
throne of grace. God approves of his creatures 
wishing for the happiness of each other, and when 
in that instance we discharge our duty, we are to 
rest satisfied, leaving the eveut to divine wisdom. 


Religion of the natives ef Sofola. 


All that we can learn of these people is, that 
they are idolators. As to their nuptial rites and 
ceremonies, they are much the same as their neigh- 
bours ; the following circumstance excepted, which 
is very singular and remarkable. The bridegroom 
procures a friend to carry him upon his back to the 
place appointed for the solemnizatiou of his marri- 
age, and this friendly service must be done at one 
stretch; for if be rests, it is looked upon as an im- 
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propitions omen, and the wedding must be deferred 
ull another opportnaity. Sometimes the match as 
entirely broke off without any further ceremony on 
the ike unhappy disaster. 

As to their funeral solemnities, they as well as all 
those of whom we have been before speaking, fur- 
nish their dead with a variety of provisions, and 
they ereet two stones, one at the head and the other 
at the foot of the grave, aud rub them with saudal. 
They are mightily addicted to dreams; and althongh 
the credulity of those ignoraut people is for the ge- 
nerality imposed upon, yet they cannot be persuaded 
by any means to deviate from this their favourite su- 
perstition; ‘but there is no oceasion to travel as far 
as Sofola to find out people of the same stamp and 
disposition. 

Some particular Cafres, who reside in these parts 
convey their dead into a cavern, which abounds 
with a vast number of crocodiles, in order that the 
souls of the deceased may enter into these animals, 
and purify themselves by that means. ‘Chey have 
such a peculiar veneration for these crocodiles, that 
they leave proper provisions for them at the mouth 
of their dens, which are looked upon as holy ground. 
We have reduced this article into as small a compass 
as possibly we could to avoid tautologies, and num- 
berless absurdities, which a long detail thereof would 
jaevitably lead us-into. It is no difficult task to 
makea collection of the numerous contradictions 
which are to be: met with im the accounts of tra- 
vellers on this topic; but it requires a world of 
judgment to distinguish what is true: from what is 
false. 

Indeed these people are not numerous, and in 
most of their religious ceremonies, they differ but 
fittle from the -Hottentots, and some other African 
nations, whose religions we have already given an 
account of, 
sent over by his present ‘thajesty a few vears ago, to 
collect plants near the Cape of Good Hope, were 
informed by the Duteh clergymen, who attended 
them during an eight day’s excursion they made up 
the country, that these people were amongst the 
most barbarous of all the Flottentots, and so unso- 
cial, that they had little or no connections with the 
rest of the nations around them; but an old Hotten- 
tot, who had embraced the Christian religion, as- 
sured them, that they buried alive all those aged 
persons who were unable to procure themselves a 
subsistence. ‘This may serve to shew, that they are 
destitute of bowels and compassion; and what is still 
more, they imagine that such barbarous actions are 
acceptable to the idols, or rather the devils whom 
they worship. ‘This indeed has less or more been 
the effeet of idolatry in all ages and nations, which 
is. a striking evidence that politeness, humanity, be- 
nevolence, and all other social virtues can only be 
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found where the human inind is enlarged with true 
knowledge, and adorned with real picty. Every 
thing clse leads to bar barity, aud even adds to the 
deformity of that nature which is already so mueb 
corrupted, 


Religion of the people who live on the coasts of Qui- 


“Limanca, Loranga, Quizungo, aud as far as 
Cuma, towards the borders of Sofola. 


Those who reside near the first river, are some 
part of the ancient Troglolytes. Some of these 
people have no idols ; and if they have, there are 
several of them, we dre informed, that worship but 
one God, and acknowledge his Divine Providence, 
his goodness, and the immortality of the soul, and 
they believe, also, the existence of evil spirits — 
But all this notwithstanding, does not prevent them 
from blaspheming the Deity, if their affairs run 
counter, and give them the least provocation. They 
observe some particular festivals and days of absti- 
nence with extraordinary strictness ; but the next 
day they always make themselves amends by exces- 
sive drinking. They debauch themselves with the 
heady liquor of maize, and a kind of sweet wine, 
made from their own country fruit.- Mombaza is ~ 
inhabited by Mahometans and idolators, and there 
is so trivial a difference between the religion of these 
people, and the others before mentioued, that it is 
not worth our observation. "The king is, as it were, 
akind f visible god, who assumes to himself an ab- 
solute power here on earth, and they carry fire be- 
fore him when he takes the ficld. 

The people of Melinda testify an unexampled ve- 
neration and respect for their sovereign, and they 
carry him on their shoulders, and prostrate them- 
selves before his litter, without preseming so far as 
to look him in the face. Several officers, plenti- 
fully provided with the most exquisite perfumes, 
march before him; and for fear ke should ineet with 
auy disaster upon the road, the moment he sets out 
from his royal palace, they cnt open a young hind, 
the intrails whereof their idolatrous priests very curi- 
ously examine, in order to find the good or ill sue- 
cess of this expedition. ‘The people rend the air 
with loud acelamations of joy, and their most beau- 
tiful women present themselves before his Moorish 
Inajestv, some singing his eulogiuns, and others of- 
fermg up, or buruiug their perfumes before him.— 
When they are upon any important debate, they al- 
ways take eare to cut open a hind, and make the cu- 
rions inspection before nentioned. Tis majesty is 
obliged to walk three times successively over the 
hind, aud the priest after such incision, practises sc- 
veral mazical experiments, in order to aseertatn the 
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success. These people are, for the generality, ad- 
dicted to the practice of magic, which principally 
consisting in some certain charms, and bemg accom- 
panicd with a dance which ts very tiresome and fa- 
tigueing, affects at least one of the company then 
present, who, in this situation, discovers the secret 
they want to have revealed. 

They indulge themselves in a plurality of wives, 
and on the wedding-day, two or three female neigh- 
}ours, or relations of the bridegroom, march out at 
the head of a numerous train, and betimes in the 
morning, attend at the door of the bride’s habitation, 
and there dance and sing, ull‘the whole company 
men and women, have made the usual marriage 
presents, which principally consist in maize and 
flour. Before the testimonies of their respect are 
paid, the female dancers are presented with a hand- 
ful of maize, and have their left eye and cheek 
dusted over with flour. Phe day concludes with 
joy and rejoicing, and in the evening, the bridegroom 
conducts lis partner to his own house, which closes 
the ceremony. “the young maidens, on the borders 


of Quizungo, when they are on the poiut of mar-, 


viage, depart from their habitations, and repair into 
some barren field, there to bemoan themselves for 
the space of an hour on the prospect of resigning 
their virgm.honours, ‘This ceremony is cbserved in 
the day-tume before a great number of friends and 
relatious,. who come to visit them on this occasion. 
At night they return home, and as soon as ever the 
new moon appears, the marriage feast begias, and 
the next morning the damsel is delivered to her lover, 
who takes her to his warm embraces without any 
further ceremony. 

Their mourning is accompanied with long lamen- 
tations, and with weeping and waillag as “loud as 
ever they can stretch their throats. T ley cover their 
dead, or rather wrap them up ia black swaddling 
aie. They bury them with their fire-arms, their 
equipage, and all other proper accommodations for 
their journey. ‘he maton which the person de- 
ceased lay, the chair or stool on which ke sat, and 
the utensils or implements of furniture which he 
made use of in his hfe-time, nay, his very habitation 
are all burnt immediately after his interment. ‘The 
loss however, as is presumed, does not amount to 


any considerable value; for these people are not | 


ainbitious of erecting any pompous and magnificent 
fabrics. The same customs are observed by the 
major part of the inhabitants of this coast, and it is 
a fundamental article with them, that the living 
must not touch the dead, nor any thing belonging to 
them, for such action would be an immediate .pol- 
lution; and this unfortunate person must.not re-enter 
his house, uor have any intercourse or familiar con- 
yerse with his countrymen, ill he has first washed 
and’ purified himself. ‘The ashes of every thing 
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AND-GAULS. 


burnt about the dead are collected together, and 
thrown into their graves with them, and their mourn- 
ing continues two hours a day for eight days toge- 
ther. Tlowever, about midnight, one of the com- 
pany sets the tune to their Jamentations, and the 
whole assembly strike up immediately in the same 
melancholy key. In the morning they visit the 
grave, in order to supply the deceased with proper 
provisions. "Those whp undertake this friendly office 
dust their left eye and cheek with four, im the same 
manner as at their nuptial ceremionics. “They mut- 
ter some certam words over the graves of their 
dead: but whether they pray to them for success 
in their barvest, or requests to have them in remem- 
brance, we are ata loss to determine, for they never 
wash their faces till the time of their mourning is 
expired. 

On the coast of Melinda, and the parts adjacent, 
the young men, nay, the boys of seven or eight 
years of age, wear about six or seven pound weight 
of clay round their heads, till they bave given some 
visible proof of their vaiour in war, or im single 
combat, and they are obliged do produce some tokens 
of their victory, ae some eiiects of their neighbours. 
They are under the saine indispensible obligation, 
as the natives of Mono Motapa, to produce some 
undenizble testimony of their conquest and courage. 
Such a certificate must be had; and, doubtless, such 
peremptory injunction, and the scandal those lie 
tier, who are indolent and inactive, and neglect 
the duty incumbent on them, are imestcuele mo- 
tives to the frequent practice of bold and heroic 
actions. 

We shall conclude with this cursory observation, 
that there are a set of notorious, despicable fellows, 
between Angola, and Mono Motapa, who are ad- 
dicted to Sodomitical practices, and are a scandal 
to their sex; by gratifying the inordinate lusis and 
passions of their brutal companions. ‘These eflemi- 
nate debauchees, in all probability, are species of 
the Floridan Hermaphrodites. 


Religion of the Ethiopians and the Gauls. 
Notwithstanding they live under a Christian go- 
verument, there are numberless idolators m this ex- 
tensive empire. ‘They are vagabonds and barbarians 
says J.udolphus, who profess no religion, are uuder 
no legal restrictions, nor subservient to any king.—- 
They. are, in short, a kind of Troglodytes, aud 
their language is very confused, rough, and unpo- 
lished. ‘These barbarous people are reckoned 
amongst the number of the Cafres; but besides 
these, there are the Agawas, who inhabit the high- 
lands of Goiam, the Gonguas, the Gafates, tke 
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Gauls, who in all probability, are the Guaguas, or 
Jages, whom wo have already described, ain seve- 
ral others too tedious to ennmerate. We shall t vegin 
with the Gauls. 

They have no idols, no outward form of divine 
worship; at least, "0 ctistoms, wherein there are 
any visible prints, or footsteps of religion. ‘They 
make uo distinctions between the heavens, and thé 
Supreme Being, the creator and preserver of all 
things, Though ibis he, as they say, who com- 
prizes all things within his own intinite immensity, 
yet they pay him no manner of adoration. Tlow- 
ever, they are, we are informed, very tractable, and 
might with ease be made proselytes to the Christian 
faith. ‘The natives of Zender worship idols, or 
devils, and ure extremely addicted to the practice 
aud study of the black art; as to the others, we have 
nothing to offer concerning them that is worth the 
reader's attention. 

The Gauls obsesve the ceremony of circume ision, 
and indulge thémselves ina plurality of wives.— 
‘Lleir young men are not permitted to cut off their 
hair, until they have signalized their conrage in 
some warlike expedition, in the death of un enemy, 
or in the chase, by hunting down and hilling some 
savage monster. It is not ‘the heads of their ene- 
mes that they produce as testimonials of their va- 
lony, but some other very remarkable member, 
which the reader will readily discover, when he is 
informed, that they must give ocular demonstration 
ef the slaia person’s sex. ‘Fhese honourable and 
distinguishing marks of their prowess are hung up 
as ‘trophies, at the head of their camp. Once in 
eight vezrs they elect a new general or commancer, 
who is obliged to notify his accession to the govern- 
wet, hy an irruption on some of the Ethiopian 
teritories. 

The natives of Zender hunt all round their woods; 
w order to find out a king, or ruler over them, 
amongst the savage beasts, who by the prevailing 
influence of his incantations allures them to him, as 
Orpheus did of old, by the melody of Ins musie.— 
None but the grandees, or nobility of the kingdom, 
have any right or title to elect a prince after the 
death of bis predecessor. In order to find out his 
haunts inthe forest, they take a bird of the eagle 
hind for their guide, who by his cries discovers the 
mighty hero that is to be their sovereign; and there 
have been people much more polished and retined, 
who have relicd ou as precarious gnides for the just 
object of their choice. Darius, king of Persia, the 
first of that name, “had the good fortune to be 
elected king, for no other reason but that his horse 
neighed before any of those belonging to his rivals, 
and. competitors for the crown, who had unanimously 
agreed after the death of Smendis the impestor, that 
he whose horse neighed tirst, should be elected king 
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without further ceremony. Dut to return to the 
king of Zender. 

"Vhat innate modesty, or rather that estabhshed 
rule amongst these savages, which induces him to 
conceal himself, obliges him to oppose those who 
are ambitions of electing him; and he carries the 
ceremony so far, as to fivht with and wound them, 
if possibly he can. For which reason the electors. 
are obliged to treat him roughly, to provoke and 
torment him, in order to bring him to compliance, 
and accept of the crown; but he must not suffer 
himself to receive the least wound from any of his 
importunate electors; for im that case, he is looked 
upon as altogether unworthy of that high dignity ; 
nay, his subjects, we are informed, are permitted to 
marder him in case he happens to be wounded in 
this affected opposition and resistance. But be that 
as it will, even after he has subinitted to his electors, 
he is once more subject to the insults of those who 
meet him on the road, and who endeavour by force 
to wount him on their shoulders, ambitious of the 
hononr of conducting him to his throne. ‘Vhis regal 
seat, we may easily 1 Imagine, is none of the most 
pompous and magnificent; sior is his palace any 
thing more than a ‘thatched house, or at best, than 
a common tent or pavilion. 


Retigion of the islanders of Svcotora. 


The islanders‘of Socotora or Beduins, copy after, 
and are successors or descendants of the 'T’ snmel on itGer S 
for like them, they reside in eaverns, and hollow 
rocks. There are some authors who have attempted 
to palm them upon us for the converts af St. ‘Tho- 
mas. Tlowever, they have no knowledge, we are 
eredibly, iformed either of Jesus Christ, or of the 
Christian religion, though it is tue, indeed, they 
seem to pay an extraordinary veneration to the cross, 
and deposit it on their altars. 

‘They worship the moon as the parent and canse 
of all things ; and when they have been afflicted 
with a “long series of «ry weather, they make their 

earnest applications to her fer a supply of water, 
in the following extraordinary manner. “Vhey make 
choice of one of the assembly, whom they inclose 
and shut up, as it were, in a kind of citcumvalla- 
tion, from whenee he must not presume to stir, on 
pain of death. ‘This devotee thus coutined, is oblig- 
ed to make his humblest addresses to the moon for 
ten slays together, to implore the blessing of her 
refreshing showers. If it be matter of fact, that 
they cut off the hands of such devotee, in case, at 
the expiration of the term before mentioned, the 
moon should reject his prayers, and withhold her 
tain, we may with ease conceive, that the zeal of 
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this devotee is as. warm and conspicnous, as that of 
any other professors whomsoeve1, who, on the like 
emergent occasions, implore the assistance and, me- 
diation of the celestial beings, with the most sur- 
prising austerities, and under the galling yoke ot the 
most barbarous wnd inhuman discipline: But we- 
are not sufficiently apprised of all the circumstances 
that attend this extravagant and crael ceremony, to 
be ahle to discourse upon it, without bemg hable to 
mistakes. 

At some particular seasons, aud before sume re- 
inarkable fasts, the observance whereof is very strict- 
ly enjoimed, the elders, or principals of the island 
assemble theinselves together, and offer up an bun- 
dred bucks, or goats, as a publ saciifice ; and this 
isa hind of hecatomb. ‘To these superstitious rites 
they add several Christian ceremonies; such as the 
celebration of Christmas, which they keep holy 
threescore days successively, Ly the observance of a 
kind of fast or religious abstinence from milk, butter 
fish and flesh. In short, they are so rigid and se- 
vere, that should any ove unfortunately be disco- 
vered toneglect and break this ordinance, the penal 
ty for the first offence, would, be the loss of two tin-" 
gers from his tight hand; for the second his hand 
itself; and for the third his arm. 

They have a number of Moquamos, a term they 
distinguish their teniples by; and there Moquamos 
are very smiulland low. They have three little 
doors, and in order to enter any of them, a person 
must be obliged to stoop almost to the ground. In 
cach of these chapels stands an altar, on which are 
deposited a cross, and several sticks formed like 
flower-de-laces, which have something of the rescm- 
blance likewise of the cross. Every “chapel has its 
peculiar head, principal, or priest, called Hodamo, 
who is annually chosen, and the signatures or marks 
of his fanction are a staff and a cross which he must 
not presume to give away on any pretence whatso- 
ever, or suffer any person so much as to touch it, 
on pain of loosing ene of his hands. ‘The usual 
time set apart for divine scrvice in these chapels is, 
when the moon sets or when she riscs; and the vi- 
sible marks, or external testimonies of their devo- 
tions are, for instance, the striking three times a day, 
and thrice every night, a stated number of blows on 
a long: staff, with a. shor ter one; and afterwards 
the taking three tours all round the chapel, and 
turning themselves thrice round at every tour.— 
This ceremony is accompanied with an oblation of 
some odoiforous wood, put in an iron bason, that 
hangs by three chains over a large fire. After that, 
the altar is incensed three times, and the doors of 
the temple as many; and the devotces make the most 
solemn vows, and supplications to the moon, with 
exalied yeices, not only within, bat all round the 
yard or sacred inclosure. ‘They implore her protec- 
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tion, und beg that she would voucksefe to confine. 
Dering thia’ part of. 


her favours to them alone. 
their civine service, the Ilodamo sets on the altar 
a lighted taper made of butter, the use of all other 
fat being prohibited ; and they always take particular 


care to have a Seccel in the.ch:pel iull of batter. 


But not for that purpose only; for they besmear 
their crosses, aud staves, which they make use of 
1a their religious ceremonies, with this favourite 
grease. 


On some certain days of the year they inske: ae 


suleimn procession round the temple, at which pub- 
lic times they constitute one of their principals, or 
chief men in their country, to carry the must cum- 
brous sacred staif. Alter the procession is over, 


they cut bis fingers off, and. put a smaller staff into- 


his hand, which, hy sirtre of some mystic marks, 
serves hin as a huckler and defence from al! manner 
of insults; not io mention those singular honours 
which are ‘paid him) on account of his being pos- 
sessed of such a sacred implement; and that. odour 
of sanctity which the opportunity of carrying it in 
procession confers upon him, ‘Che reader no doubt 


very Clearly discerns, by the account we have here: 


given, what a monstrous medley there is of Maho- 
metanism, Christianism, and Paganism in this reli- 
gion. They have also borrowed, as some authors 
pretend, several of their rites and ceremonics from 
the Nestorians. 

After the relation of so extravagant a religion, the 


reader may well expect to hear of a variety of idle: 


and ridiculous customs. ‘They marry as many wives 
as their circumstances will permit them to main- 
tain, and put them away again at pleasure; that is, 
they dismiss them witheut the least formality what- 
soever, ‘They exchange also their partners, and 
take in others for the time limitted and agreed on; 
perhaps till absence has wheited palled appetites.— 
But nothing surely can be more singular and remark- 
able than the method a father takes to assign or turn 
over his child to his friend or acquaintance. When 
he is disposed to discharge himself of such an in- 
cuinbrance, he nominates this or that person to be 
his guardian ; and such father, by adoption, is obliged 
io maintain and bring the boy up as if he was his 
own. Children thus transferred, are called the sons 
of fire and smoke; because these poor barbarous 
creatures, observing that the procreation of children 
is the natural result of that union to which the im- 
dulgence of their sensual appetites alone inclines 
them, determine, after they have gratified their pas- 
sions, to transfer and-make over the fruits of their 
labour to some other person; and “for that purpose, 
he who is so disposed, hindles a large fire in his 
cavern, and throws some particular green wood 
upon it. As soon as it begins to rise, he runs out 
of his cottage or cave, and proclaims, as loud as he 
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eau stretch his throat, that the elild with which his 
wife is pregnant, is the right and property of such 
aneighbour. Ile aceordingly brings up the clald 
thus presented to hin, and pays the like compliment 
to some other aequuaiutanee. 

There is no manner of difference, in the option 
of these islauders, between a dyiug person and ene 
actually deceased. or which reason, such as lie 
at the poiut of death are earvied directly to their 
graves; and their nearest and dearest relations per- 
form this last friendly office for them; and those 
who are thus eapiring, having, as we reasonably 
suppose, shewn the like indulgence to others, never 
murmur at such treatment, or think it any ways 
crue! or unjust. As soon as they perecive their dis- 
solution drawing nigh, they eall their relations ruund 
about them, in order to exhort them not to renounce 
the religion of their forefathers; nor to have any 
familiar interéourse or correspondence with stran- 
gers, aud to avenge them of their enemies. Nay, 
sometimes the person thus giving up the ghost, pro- 
duces a long list of those who have injured hin, 
with the particular causes of his just resentment— 
Having thus vented his spleen, he departs this life 
with all the calmness and serenity imaginable. ‘This 
is generally the lot of those who are ignorant, and 
incapable of serious reflection, and they sink into 
the arms of death without the least reluctance or 
concern, when life becomes an incumbrance. And 
so do all such as are afflicted with any incurable dis- 
temper, plunged in inextricable difficulties, or har- 
rassed with implacable perseentions. 

They observe the ceremony of circumeision, and 
if any one should reside amongst them that has the 
misfartune not to be cireumncised, he would have his 
hand cut off as soon as he was discovered; and his 
own wile, on such an oeeasion, would make no 
scruple to betray him. An uneireumcised person 
Must Hot presume to cuter into any of their moqua- 
nos, or temples; and as to the perpetration of any 
particular crimes, the delinquents are punished by 
their hadomas, according to the nature and enor- 
mity of the offence. A thief, thongh pursued, is 
secure if he has the good fortune to fly for refuge 
into the moquamo, and find there upon the spot 
some friend who is willing to be his guardian and 
protector; such person is looked upon as godfather 
to, or surety for the eriminal. But if no such friend 
appears in the temple, he is dragged away from his 
asylum, and his hand is immediately cut off. The 
greatest act of complaisance that is practised among 
these Beduins, is to kiss the shoulder of the per- 
son whom they intend to honour, and the sanie 
ceremony is observed in several provinces of Abys- 
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sina. 


To what we have already remarked, we beg leave. 


to add, that, if we may rely on the veracity of some 


missionary Jesnits, there is abundance of Judaism 
comprised in the religion of these people. ‘These 
fathers, however, ought to lave descended to par- 
tieulars; for there are no Jewish rites and cerc- 
monies, as we can find, in vogue with the Beduins, 
but that of cireumcision. These Jesuits, morcover, 
add in their narration, that the Beduins are strictly 
enjoined not so much as to touch: or taste any hens, 
or other fowl, of what species or kind soever.— 
Another relation assures us, that they obey the evan- 
gelical law; that St. Thomas converted them to the 
Christian faith; that they are very tractable, and 
fond of being mstructed; and that they are well 
affeeted to, and have a peculiar regard for, the Ca- 
tholic religion, and the ceremonies of the Romish 
chureh. This relation adds also, that these islanders 
have a peculiar veneration for the cross, that all of 
them in general wear it about their necks, and in 
eonelusion, that they make use of the Chaldee- lan- 
guage in their divine service. 

It is surprising that the Jesuits should so far at- 
lempt to impose upon us, as to make those who 


have uo better information believe, that professed 


eathens are well affeeted to Christianity. The im- 
position might iudeed have been still carried on, had 
it not been for the most exact accounts that have 
been brought us, both by English and lreneh navi- 
gators. ‘That there were once churches in many of 
those parts cannot be doubted, but that is no reason 
why there should be any remains of Christianity left, 
it being inconsistent with the people’s being gross 
Pagans. We are assured, that the Christian religion 
was in the early ages after, or during the times of 
the apostles, propagated in many countries where 
paganism now prevails; but whenever men abuse 
the benefits conferred upon them, and slight the 
offers of grace and mercy, God may, in his infinite 
wisdom aud justice, remove the light of the gospel 
from among them, aud suffer heathen darkuess to 
overshadow them. 

It is the unhappy condition of fallen nature, never: 
to know the value of any thing till deprived of it, 
and this js not confined to religion alone, it is to be 
met with under all circumstances of life, whether 
the persons are high or low, ich or poor. > Thus 
the voluptuous person docs not kuow the benefit of 
health, ull by a continual round of debauchery, he 
has rendered himself ineapable of enjoying it. He 
may indeed wish for the return of that whieh he 
hittle regarded while he had it in possession, but in 
vain does he even wish for it’ for his emaciated body 
mocks the power of medieme, and he sinks down on 
asick bed, a poor, helpless creature, without any 
person being able to administer to his comfort. 

In the same manner, those who have been favour- 
ed with the gospel, and make an improper use of 
such an inestimable blessing, may probably wish 


G2 
for them when taken from them. But God in his 
infinite wisdom knows, that were they to receive it 
again, they would turn like the dog-to his vomit, 
and like the sow to her wallowing in tle mire— 
Fhere is no donbt but God has times and seasons 
fixed when he wiil look down im compassion on the 
heathen nations, and once more visit them with the 
light of the gospel. But-these times being unknown 
tous, we should--rest satistied that every tumg will 
be conducted by unerring wisdom. The Jesuits, 
however, should never have amused ns with idle- 
tales, because nothing can appear more beantiful 

than the truth, when told in its primitive simplicity. 


el 


Religion of the islanders of ‘Madagascar. 


“We have already taken notice, that there were 
once Christians in this island, and that there are still 


some‘feint remains of that religion to be found. ‘The | 


Christian religion, like a refresling shower, spreads 
its influence far and wide; men flocked under its 
shelter; the darkness that had long clouded the hu- 
man mind was removed; light sprung up in its 
room, and those who were before without God in 
the world, became the willing captives to the 
- preaching of the gospel. But this is too melan- 
choly a subject to dwell on, and therefore we shall 
proceed to give the best and most authentic acconnt 
of these islanders that could be procured, and al- 
though we do not dwell on the marvellous, yet we 
shall adhere to the truth. 
Although they are all Pagans, there are, notwith- 
standing, the prints or footsteps of Mahometanism 
aud Judaism to be visibly discerned amongst them. 
"Lhey acknowledge one God the creator of all things, 
and they honour and revere him, and speak of him 
with the profoundest veneration and respect.— 
Though they have no idols or temples, yet they of- 
fer up sacrifices to the Supreme Being. !lowever 
to ingratiate themselves into the favour of the devil, 
they compliment him with the first morsel of their 
victuals ; and so make him a pariner with the Deity. 
rom whence it is evident, that these islanders ac- 
knowledge two principles, the one good and the 
-other evil. ‘This notion was transmitted to them by 
the natives of the continent, who in all probability, 
had it from the inhabitants of Asia. But be that 
as it wil], those of Madagascar acknowledge that 
(iod created the heave’ }’ the earth, -the spirits, and 
all living creatures, and according to their account, 
‘there are seven heavens, ‘Chey-are of opinion, that 
God is the cause of all good; and the devil, on the 
other hand, the author -of dil the misfortunes that 
attend mankind, ‘Por-which reason they fear him, 
sake their oblations -to him, and even with respect 
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to their sacrifices, give him the preference before 
the Deity. It isa principle, as we have before ob- 
served, which we find for the generality true, that 
mankikl are not so vigorons ‘in their pursuit after 
that which is good, as they are cautious how to 
avold that which is evil. 

‘Dian-Mananh is slso the object of their divine 
worship. He is the god, or vice-deity of riches, and 
by consequence bears a very near affinity to the 
Plutus of the ancients. Gold is the symboi or 
bieroglyphic of this divinity. Upon seeing it, they 
take it directly in their hands, and hold it above their 


heads, with all the veneration and respect imaginable, 


and then salnte it. Nay, there are several of thein, 
who, conscious of having committed some particular 
sin, dip a picee of gold in a cup full of water, and 
then drink it up, imagining, that by such religious 
act, their sin is pardoned and forgiven. 

They are of opinion, that there are divers orders 
of the gemii, or spirits; that, some of them govern 
and direct the motion of the heavens, stars, and 
planets; that others have dominion over the aur, the 
meteors, the sea, aud all mamkind. The doctrine 
relating to the genii was maintained and supported 
by all the ancients. We have already shewed, that 
it is a received notion this day amongst the idolatrous 
nations, even amongst those of the north of ‘Europe, 
and those of the new world. 

Besides these genii, they admit of another -ordei 
of spirits, who are as invisible as the former, “but 
assume a body whenever they think proper, and_ap- 
pear to those whom they love and-respect. ‘These 
spirits are both male and female: -they mtermarry, 
have children, and stand in neetl of the necessary 
supports of life, and yet partake uot of the infirm- 
ities of our nature. Tfowever, they die, and are 
punished or rewarded after their decease, according 
to their good or bad conduct in this life. ‘Fhese 
spirits foretel future events, and perform abundance 
of surprising things, which bear a very near resem- 
blanee to what our ancient writers of romances 
ascribe ‘to the fairies. “They imagine, likewise, that 
there are hobgoblins, phantoms and ghosts. ‘They 
stand in great awe of the Saceare, that is, the devil, 
and all the other evil spirits, which they distinguish 
under different denominations. ‘The Saceare, if we 
may believe what they assert, appears to them in 
the furm of a fiery dragon, and frequently. enters 
into, and possesses them for fifteen days together. 
In order to deliver themsclves out of his clutches, 
or at least to relieve them under their misfortunes, 
they take a javelin, or long spear in their hands, 
and dance and caper about, wreathiug their bothes 
into a thousand antic aud ridiculous postures. AT 
the whole town dance to the beat of drum, reuned 
about such persons as are so possessed, observing 
the same gesticulations-as they do, under pretence 
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vf affording them, by that incans some comfort and 
consolation. 

‘They have some knowledge of the fall of man, 
the terrestrial paradise, and the flood ; but their ideas 
thereof are clonded and obscured by a multitude of 
ridiculons fables. The same misfortunes attend 
them with respect to some other ideas, which their 
eneestors might probably have borrowed from the 
true religion; but by ansensible degrees have been 
most shamefully corrupted. ‘Phey are of opinion, 
that the devil 1s the author of sin, and the eorrup- 
tion of human nature. Their faith, as to this parti- 
eulur article, is comprised in a kind of apologue, 
the sense and meaning whereof is, that the devil 
had seven children, who conmnitted so many out- 
rages upon earth, that mankind implored the Deity 
to deliver them fron: this perverse and wicked gene- 
ration. God heard their supplications, and these 
seven children established seven capital sins in the 
world: theft, licentionsuess, lying, gluttony, mur- 
der pride aud laziness, 

‘Vhey have their feasts and fasts, which are solem- 
nized without any regularity, sometimes at one time 
and sometimes at another, as occasion offers, Vhey 
meet together with their mailiole family very early in 
the morning, and then regale themselves with a 
small quantity of rice, and after that fast till mid- 
night. [1 this interval they employ themselves in 
rehearsinz and singing the heroic atchievemeuts of 
their ancestors. At miduight they refresh themselves 
and pay their respects to the devil and the Deity — 
Ther ‘then wash, but more particularly their feet, 
andschew betel; after which, they lay themselves 
sander some particular vows and obligations, with 
relation to some particular circumstances, whieh are 
of the utmost importance to themselves. One thing 
which 1 is the mest remarkable in their feasts and fasts, 
is, that they saerifice an ox, and sprinkle the whole 
assembly with its blood, aad then make their chil- 
eren Jay their hands upon it, nagining that such 
ceremony will preserve theme ensuing year from 

all distempers. The sacrificator cuits the victisn all 
in pieces, and throws the first on his right hand, 
eaying, this is the devil’s portion ; after this, he takes 
anuther piece, and throws it on his left hand, Saying, 
This is devoted to the service of the Drity; aud to 
conclude, they take a small quantity of the hair of 
the victim, and tie it round their necks, prcaerne- 
ing atthe same tine some Inysterious wol?s three 
simes successively. 

It secins, likewise, according to the account of 
the author before quoted, that these islanders prac- 
tise a hind of libation, in honour of God and the 
devil, before they driak ; and that they offer up their 

sacrilices of thanksgiving on their prospeet of a 
pleitiful harvest. Their rice being ready to be ga- 
thered in, they sacrifice a black cow, and throw 
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one part of it into the field, pronouncing at the same 
lime a short form of thanksgiving, and during the 
continuanee of these festival days, they never shed 
any hunian blood; but in ease any person coinmits 
acrime that merits death, he is sentenced to be 
drowned. In order to have the honour of sacrific- 
ing any of their victims, they are obliged to Irarna 
in prayer, and provomnce some particular words 
over the instrdment, lifting up their eyes at the same 
time to heaven, a ae. lively expression of the 
intent of the sacrificator. ‘They are likewise so 
scrupulous in this particular, that they would rather 
die with hunger, than partake of aay Least whatever, 
slaughtered by a Christian. , 

‘They moreover offer up sacrifices when they take 
possession of avy new house, when they are any 
way indisposed, when they marry, when their: wives 
lye-tn, and when any of thew friends and acquain- 
tance are buried. Before they depart this life, they 
make a thorough ceufession of their sins. Sach 
persons as are advanced in years, and draw near the 
time of their diss lution, male so general a eonfes- 
sion, that they take particular care to, mention cach 
individual sin one after another. After this, they or- 
der a sacrifice to be inade of several oxen, for the 
expiation of all their transgressions; and all this is 
accompanied with a sole benediction on their 
whole family, and an exhortation, as is customary 
with old people, and men just dropping into their 
graves, to lead better lives than they have done be- 
fore. ‘The confused and imperfect idea whieh they 
entertain of Noah, Abraham and Moses; and of 
David and Jesus Christ; their circumcision, obser- 
vance of the sabbath, their fast and confession, and 
their scruples, which we have already mentioned, 
are all icontestible demonstrations that their region 
is a corruption of Chiistianity and Judaism, inter- 
mingled with Mahometanism, idolatry and supersti- 
lion, 

‘They expose such children as happen to be born 

“Luesdey, Thursday, or Saturday, or in the 
inonth vf April, or in their Lent; the eighth day of 
the moon; erin sbort, in any hour that is over- 
tuled by any inalignaait planet. The ceremony of 
their eheuincisiou ts fur the gencrality performed in 
the month of May, in the presenee of the friends 
are to be circumcised, 
and a Sull is the usual fee for every infant so cir- 
cunicised, Several days preeedmg this ceremony, 
the vigils only excepted, are spent in a variety of: 
amusements, and concluded for the generality, in 
riot and excess; for it ts looked upon as an honour 
to be drunk on such occasions. he circumcise r 
hiraself makes one a tmongst them in these public 
diversions, but the vigil of “the festival is not at- 
tended with such intemperance andexcess. Fathece 
and mothers suspend the legal pleasures of the 
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marriage-bed, and prepare themsclyes for the cele- 
bration of this ceremony with their children, The 
mothers lie by them in thedapa, which is a hut, or 


cottage, which their relations erect, and consecrate ' 


by the performance of some particular ceremonies 
therein, a month before the intended day of circum- 
cision. The prohibition of love enjoyments does not 
extend to the relations ouly of such asare to be eireum- 
cised; but all maids or wives, married men or bat- 
chelors, who are conscious of having indulged them- 
selves in such sensual pleasures, must not presume 
to draw near to, or be present at this holy ordi- 
nance; for these people imagine, that shonld any 
person so defiled profane that religious ceremony, 
the blood of the prepuses of such as should be cir- 
cumeised would never stop, and that certain death 
would be the fatal consequence of such a presump- 
tion. Another superstitious custom of theirs is 
hever to wear any thing red about them on these so- 
Jemn occasions. 

On the day appointed for the circumcision, all 
those who are to be present at the operation, bathe 
themselves betinies m the morning, aud tuming 
themselves towards the east, beating their drums 
and sounding their country cornets, pronounce some 
particular form of words, the sense and signitiea- 
tion whereof we are at a loss to determine. ‘The 
celebrant or operator, makes a short prayer, adapted 
to the solemnity of the day, and the whole congre- 
gation being assembled together at the lapa, about 
ten in the morning, the drums begin to beat to give 
hotice:of the approaching ceremony; and the cir- 
eumiciser having a skein of white cotton thread twi- 
ned about his waist, and another about his left arm 
to wipe his imstrument clean with, approaches the 
ehildrea. ‘Thereupon, each father takes his own 
child mto his arms, and altogether make a kind of 
précession round the lapa, going in at the west door 
and coming out at the east. After this they walk 
agai im procession before the oxen, that are appro- 
priated for the sacrifice on this sok#mn occasion, 
and are laid on the ground with their four feet bound 
fast together. Pech ‘infant, in the next place, 
touches the right horn of every beast with his left 
hand, aud sits down a moment or two on the backs 
of these vietims. After these processtons are over, 
the circumteiser cuts off the childrens’ fore- { 
and the uncle, or nearest relation of each respec- 
tive child, takes the prepuse and swallows it down 
in the yolk of an egg, ‘This relation stands in the 
capacity, as it were, of godfather to the child, 
but the foreskins, Nett os, of such as have no 
relations, are. thrown upon the ground. The eir- 
cumeciser having thus performed his office, the sa- 
triticator cuts the throats of as many cocks as 
there are children cneumcised, and lets “the blood 
of the fowls trickle down on the mutilated part, 
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mingling the juice of trefoil, or clover grass, with 
the blood. 

Such women as draw near the time of their tra- 
vail, confess all the sims they have been guilty of 
during their preguaney, to some female confident; 
and moreover our author assures us, invoke the ie 
gin Mary, in hopes that she will lend her aid and as- 
deine at a time of necd, and contribute towards 
her safe and speedy deliverance. ‘They are obliged 
to watch the proper times and seasons for erecting 
their houses, cutting timber, covering their roofs; 
and when the building is finished, they wait for the 
moon, aud some propitious hour for the consecra- 
tion, or the dedication of it, whieh they call Missa- 
vatsi. ‘The proprietor invites all his friends to come 
and grace the ceremony with their presence, and 
each of them makes him some present or another, 
more or less valuable in proportion to his circum- 
stances. . They take three formal tours all round the 
tenement, and the whole company, after such pro- 
cession, enter into the house, congratulate the pro- 
prictor on this joyful occasion, and wish bim all the 
success and happiness in it that he ean wish for, or 
desire. This ceremony is accompanied with the ob- 
lation of one or more heifers, the flesh whereof is 
distributed amongst the company, and intended as 
a friendly entertainment. 

These islanders are all polygamists, and what is 
very singular and remarkable, 1s, to have a plurality 
of wives is expressed im their language by a term 
which signifies to create enemies ; “because several 
wives of the same husband cannot have a natural 
love and affection for one another, and this is no 
doubt as demonstrable an axiom as any in ail uclid. 
Moreover, their wives, we are informed, act without 
any thought or discretion before, as well as after 
matriage ; for they exeeed the bounds of all such 
as would conceal! their vices, and have not the least 
regard to decency or good manners. "The repeated 
lewd practices of a lascivious woman with one or 
more young fellows, are looked upon only as so - 
many specimens of their dexterity and address; and 
in short they will never marry a man till they have 
divers undeniable proofs of bis strength and man- 
hood, withall to be well assured, thut he will never 
degenerate or grow indolent, but be the same, man 
to the very last. 

Adultery.is looked upon as a robbery, and fincd 
and assessed as such; but no disgrace attends the 
payment of such amerciament. ‘The children of a 
wife that is-brought to bed after she has been di- 
voreed from her first husband, are his property; at 
least if she does not return him bis taque, that: is, 
the purchase-money which he advanced on the day 
of marriage. 

They have amongst thene several effeminate or im- 
potent “fellow Sy either through some natural infirmity 
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which they brought with them into the world, or 
through their vicious familiarity and converse with 
other nen. But be that as it may, these halt-men, 
these liberhams, whom they call Tsecats, act incen- 
sistently with their sex, dress im women’s apparel, and 
allure voung fellows by artitices, endcarments and 
presents, to their unnatural embraces. 

We have already mentioned, more than once, di- 
vers instances of the Itke obscenity and nucleanness ; 
for we cannot clothe it im softer terms, at least if 
we judge of it in the light it presents itself’ to us at 
first view. ‘Phe ouly plea or excuse that can possi- 
bly be made for such a course of life, is that which 
those islkinders have found out for it; who assured 
our author, that these Usecats were a people who, 
from their infaney, bad made a solemn vow out of 
Jove to the Deity, to continue na state of celibacy 
all their lives; that women were the objects of their 
aversion; that they avouled, with the utmost pre- 
caution, all familiar converse with them; and that 
they were cuilty of no immodesty in their caresses 
of jthose of their sex. ‘Ihis correspondence of 
theirs, in all probability, may be much of the same 
nature with the Athenrosera, which father Pitan 
speaks of, and of which there are several instances 
to be produced from the aucients. 

We have inade mention but very cursorily, of the 
exposition of their children; a barbarous custom 
too much practised and tolerated amongst the an- 
cients. The Ombiasses, who are the astrological 
physicians, and io all probability, the priests also of 
the natives of Madagascar, authorise and give a 
sanction to this irregular practise by their pretended 
knowledge and skill in casting the nativities of such 
children as are just come into the world, or even of 
such as are but inembryo, and just canceived, and 
this they do by their false predictions and observa- 
tions of the planets, onsuch occasions. ‘This bar- 
barity however, is not, always without exeeption; 
for some pareuts, after they have thus exposed their 
children, engage their slaves vr relations to bring 
them up; and in such case those children belong to 
their respective guardians. Others perform their 
falis for such children as are boru under 2 malignant 
planet, and on that account lave deserved exposi- 
tion: that is, offer up their sacrifice for them of 
cocks, or some other living creature, by way of ex- 
piation.  Vfter this, wi confine him for half a day 
within a hen-coop, in order to accomplish their 


purification, and [rec “aan from the imalignity of 


some dangerous constellation, or the fatal influences 
of their unhappy Star . 

Without these necessary precautions, the child 
might be a parricide, a thief, and the most profligate 
and abandoned vagabond in nature. 

Wilful miscarriages, or abortions, are very com- 
mon in this island; but how should we expect them 
otherwise amongst a people, who are so ignorant 


and unpolished; since such expedients are too often 
practised by the Christians themselves, who have 
much more light aud knowledge of their duty than 
these barbarians? But such is the effect of the 
crime which reduces the female sex to this extremi- 
ty; it expose them to the everlasting contempt of 
inankitndy which is inore shocking to loose women, 
than the loss of their virtue and integrity. We shall 
conclude with one amore custom, as barbarous and 
nihuman as the former. When a woman dies in 
child-bed, they bury the new-born infant with its 
mother; for, say they, is it not niuch better the babe 
shoukl die, than not to have a mother to nurse and 
bring it wp. 

In the first place, they wash thetr dead, and then 
dress them as agreeably as the circumstances of the 
person deceased, or of the relations who survive 
them will admit of. Their usual decorations are 
collars of coral, gold medals, and gold ear-rings. 
‘They furnish each ah their dead ith seven panes, 
that is, vestments made of cotton, which are worn 
from the waist downwards, that he may have a suf- 
ficient change of suits. After hei ig this duly washed 
aud adortied, they wrap him up ina large mat, in 
order to convey him to the grave: but before the 
performance of this last friendly office, all the rela- 
tions, acquaintance, and slaves of the deceased, 
fiock round about the cor pse, to mourn over it in 
form, and as there is a large candle placed at his 
head and another at his feet, he may with propricty 
enough, be said to lie mstate. Whilst those before- 
mentioned are drowned in tears, there are other 
persons present, who are employed in beating a kind 
of drum, to the sound whereof both the iifiried 
women and maidens join in a solemn dance, and 
then take their turn to mourn over ihe deceased.— 
Their sighs and tears are mingled with his praises, 
und repeated laincutations for bis loss. We must 
not omit making mention of the many questions 
which they ask him with respect to his decease ; 
questions in fasbion with divers other nations, w hich 
priucipally consist im cnquiring of the deceased, 
whether he wanted the neecssaries, and even the 
conveniences of hfe; im shoit, whether he was 
eusy and contented or not, in his state and condi- 
tion. ‘These interrogatories are repeated till the 
evening, and then they slaughter several heifers, 
which are intended both as a sacrifice and a funeral 
entertainment. . 

‘Phe next day they put the corpse into a coffin, 
made of the stumps of two trees, dug hollow, Aad 
artfully joined together, and Aran carry it to the 
grave, which is made in a wooden hut, ‘erected for 
that purpose, and dug six feet deep. Vhere they 
inter the corpse with a sufficient quantity of provi- 
slons in a basket, some tobacco, a chafing dish, an 
earthern porringer, some pagnes, or changes ofa 
ment, and several girdics. Wien all the matters are 
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thus far adjusted, they shut up the but, and plant 
a large stone, about twelve or fifteen fect-in breadth 


as well as height before the door; and then sacrifice’ 


some living creatures, and divide then: into three 
equal parts or shares; one for the devil, another for 
the Deity, and the remainder for the deceased. It 
is customary to hang the beads of the slanghtered 


victims upon stakes, planted round this mausoleum, . 


and for several days together after lis. interment 
his kinsfolk send him ia plenty of provisions, pay 
théir respects to him, nay, offer up divers oblations 
to him, aad consult him about their own private 


vaffairs. In sickness or adversity they apply them- - 


selves to hin by the mediation of an Ombiasse, 
who making a small breach or hole in the Lut, con- 
jures up the spirit of the deceased, and implores 


_such assistance as he thinks he may reasonably re- 3 
quire of him, by virtxe of that imtimacy and friend. | 


ship which the deceased pretends he has contracted 
with the Supreme. Being. 

When a person of distincfion dies at a consider- 
able distance from his family, lis head is cut off, 
and sent home to the town where he was born; but 


as for his corpse, it is interred in the place where hie — 
died, beit whereit will, The men are shaved and | 
_go bare-headed on these melancholy occasions; but 


the women are allowed hats or caps. 

Their physicians, whom our author calls Ombi- 
asses, are astrologers, and, in all probability, also 
priests, sootlsayers, and imagicians; for all these 
‘qualifications ceutre in one man, amongst several 
idolatrous people both ancient and modern. The 
medicines which these Ombiasses make use of are 
principally decoctions, or broths made of physical 
herbs and roots; but besides these natural means, 
they make use of billets, or notes written in parti- 
cular characters and hang them round their necks, or 
tie them to the girdles of the patients in order to 
charm and suspend their agonizing pains. ‘They 


draw several figures, and make use of abundance of | 


astrological projections, either to find out when the 
patient will recover, or know what medicines will 
prove the most effectnal and convenient for him. 
"To all this quackery, they add the consultations of 
some Aulis, of whom we shall preseody give a 
farther account, and make use of some ‘Talis- 
mans. 
"There are several orders of Ombiasses; but with- 
out eutering into a detail of their hicrarchy, as [la- 
court calls it, we shall only observe, that in their 
different subordinations, they seem all to be subser- 
vient to one soveregn pontiff. They have public 
schools or semmaries in this island, where aj] such 
as are desirous of being numbered amongst the Om- 
biasses, ur the priesthood, are instructed in all the 
arcana of their sacred profession. ‘There are some 
sof them who boast more particularly of their know- 


ledge of, and judgment in the aspects of the stars, 
and influences of the planets. They have several 
dissertations on the efficacy and prevailing power of 
every individual day, throughout the mouth. 

The secret virtue of their notes or billets, which 
they prescribe as restoratives to their patients, con- 
sists in writing some mystic characters on a piece 
of paper, and afterwards washing off the ink. ‘The 
patient is directed to drink the water with which suclz 
operation 1s performed; and if he is not restored 
immediately to his former state of health, it is wholly 
owing, they imagine, to his neglect of some for- 
mality required; so that the Ombiasse is secure, and 
never suffers in his reputation through 4n unexpected 
disappointment. 

The Aulis bear a very near affinity to those airy 
beings which are generally called Familiar Spirits; 
and these Aulis are enclosed in little boxes, embel- 
lished with a variety of glass trinkets, and erocodiles’ 
teeth. Some of them are made of wood, and fa- 
shioned like a man; and in each box they put a 
sufficient quantity of powder of .some particular 
roots, mixed with fat and honey, »which they reple- 
uish from time to time as occasion requires. ‘They 
wear these Aulis at their girdles, and never venture 
to take a journey or voyage -wathout them. They 
consult them three or four times a day, and converse 
with them freely, as if they expected some suitable 
answers from them but in case they meet with a 
disappointment, or-an answer that thwarts their in- 
clinations, they load them with all the-opprobrious 
language they can think of. 

The method generally used in their consultation 
of these Aulis is to take a nap, after a familiar in- 
tercourse with them for two or three hours, and the 
purport of the dream, which strikes the imagination 
of the person during his slumbers, is looked upon as 
the oracle’s reply. ? 

The Miridzi are girdles embellished with a variety 
of mystic characters, and these superstitions island- 
ers ascribe a peculiar virtue to them. These unin- 
telligible marks or signatures are the hand writing 
of some of their Ombiasses, who embrace the op- 
portunity of some particular days in the year, and 
some propitious hours in those days, for the compo- 
sition of them. Moreover, they are obliged to sa- 
erifice a cousiderable number of oxen of a particular 
colour; from whence it Is evident, that there is a 
great conformity between these Aulis of theirs and 
the Falismans; but be thatasit may, they preserve 
them with the utmost precaution ia their respective 
famihes, and transmit them down from father te 
son, as a valuable inheritance. These islanders have 
their merceazry poets, who sing the heroic exploits 
of their grandees, and intrepid warriors. ‘heir 
poetry is, for the generality, instructive and senten- 
tious, after the manner or style of the easterns; but, 
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however, they do not scruple to compose a variety 
of gay madrigals, or love sonnets, on some particu- 
Jar occasions. 

They have various ways for the administration of 
their oaths; and when they Jay a person ander the 
most solemn engagements, they oblige his to eat a 
small quantity of bull's liver. In some parts of the 
island they sprinkle their witnesses with water, who 
imagine, that if they should depose a falsehood after 
such aspersion, some heavy judgment would imme- 
diately overtake them. Ju order to discover a thief, 
or any other delinquent, they touch the tongue of 
the party suspected seven times successively with a 
ted hot tron; and if no pain attends the frequent 
repetition of this trial, he is acquitted, as we are in- 
forined, and declared not guilty. Sometimes the 
prisoner is obliged to eat bull’s liver, and a particu- 
lar root which is potson, and the same, in all proba- 
bility, as is made use of on the like occasions in 
Guinea, and at Congo. Sometimes, likewise, they 
oblige the party suspected to plunge his hand into a 
pot of scalding water, and take up a stone that lies 
at the bottom tor that purpose — But may not these 
customs, after ali, which we call trials, be only so 
many different methods of putting such criminals to 
the rack, in order to extort from them a confession 
of those facts whereof they are accused ? 

They swear by bull’s liver for the ratification of 
@ peace, and on the day appointed for the conclusion 
of it, both parties appear in arms, on the banks of 
ariver. Each of them slaughter a bull, and mutu- 
ally exchange a morsel of the liver of their vietims, 
which is eaten in the presence of their respective 
deputies, or envoys, accompanied with this solemn 
oath or imprecation, May the liver which we have 
eaten burst us, if we violate our engagements! If 
one army reduces the other to the necessity of sning 
for a peace, the vanquished party only eat the liver, 
which is admitted as an oath of their fidelity and 
allegiance to the victor. 

Their Tinbouchenu is a compact, or obligation, 
by virtue whereof they become indebted to one an- 
other; and the forin of it is this: an islander kills 
some well-fed beasts, divides it mto as many shares 
as he thinks proper, and then distributes them.— 
Such as receive any part or portion thereof, are 
obliged to deliver the proprictor a calf at the year’s 
end. 

Their warlike discipline consists principally in 
ambuscades, and falling on their enemies by surprise. 
‘They send out their scouts or spies all round about, 
not only well furnished with weapous of defence, 
but fortified with spells, charms, poisons, and en- 
chanted billets. ‘Che maids and marned women 
dance all might and day, as long as the war continues, 
imagining, that thereby they inspire their soldiers 
with stresigth and courage. 
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Though we have already given several instances of 
their superstitions, yet this that follows is more re- 
markable than any before mentioned, and the result 
of a precaution which we could never have expected 
from women, who are, we are informed, so disso- 
lute and abandoned. They are honest, and on their 
guard, whilst their husbands are engaged in the field 
of battle, because they are fearful lest their amonrs 
should prove of ill consequence to them when 
abroad, notwithstanding they shew so little atfee- 
tion or regard for them when at home. Whether 
this circumstauce is real fact or not, we shall not 
determine ; for who would pretend to justify all 
that travellers relate for truth? but this at least we 
venture to say with safety, that cur ladies are not 
so prudent and cautious in the absence of their 
spouses, 

Thus we have given the best collection we could 
meet with of the religious ceremonies of these islan- 
ders, and of sonie other customs which seem to be 
established on a eligious foundation. All of them, 
however, may not be praetised with equal strictness, 
nor after the same manner, throughout the island, 
since it is inhabited by several petty nations, each 
of whom observe some ceremonies peculiar to them- 
selves, 

Indeed we may add, that in all heathen nations 
there is so little difference, that we only change the 
name of the circumstance, and the fact will remain 
just as it was before. What does it signify to the 
man who is seriously inquiring after truth, whether 
one heathen nation is remarkable for worshipping 
images, or another for paying adoration to the vilest 
reptiles? Vhe question before us is, Is the person 
who makes such things the object of his adorations, 
seekiug after truth, or has he formed right notions 
of the Divine Being? Has he considered God as 
such an one as himself, or has he formed the most 
unworthy notions of his attributes? ‘This much is 
certam, that whenever we repeat that petition in the 
Lord’s prayer, “Thy kingdom come,” we should at 
the same time wish and equally pray that the king- 
dom of grace may be established in the hearts of 
men, and that the accomplishment of the kingdom 
of glory may be hastened. Jesus, the once humble 
but now exalted redeemer of a lust world, suffered 
for our sins and rose aguin for our justification — 
Can we then imagine that the goodness of God will 
not eateud those beneficial cunsequences to all the 
sons of men; surely God will do so; for as is his 
justice, so is his mercy. 


—_— 
Religion of the Canaries. 


It is not our business at present to enquire who 
were the first inhabitants of this part of Africa, for 
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all that we can say with certainty is, that these pco- 
ple were formerly idulators, or, as a certam travel- 
ler expresses it, acknowledged no other God than 
nature, aud ke adds, moreover, that they spilt no 
blood, not so much as that of beasts, for their sa- 
crifices. ‘They were very superstitious, and their 
wives lived in common, and they had two kings, 
one living and the other dead; the latter they placed 
in a standing pesture, In a cavern, with a stad in 
his hand, and a pot of milk by his side, for his sub- 
sistence in the uther world. At present, the Guan- 
chos are the remains of these ancient islanders; and 
in all probability observe privately some part of their 
ancient customs. Bnt be that as it will, they still 
mingle so mueh superstition with their veneration 
and respect which they pay to their ancestors and 
their sepulchres, that uo strangers presume to visit 
them without their permission, on the hazard of 
.their lives. 

They sometimes embalm their dead; but the com- 
position which they made use of on such occasions, 
and by virtue whereof they preserved their dead 
from putrefaction for several ages, was a secret known 
only to some particular familics, who were strictly 
enjoined to have no intercourse or correspondence 
with the rest of the islanders; and their priests were 
always some branch of these families. 

After they had embalmed their dead, they sewed 
them up very neatly in buck-skins, well dressed and 
prepared, “These Canaries were known to the an- 
cients by the name of the Vortunate islands; and 
they were of opinion, that the virtuous resided there 
after their decease, . 

Here we shall conclude our description of all the 
African idélators. We have related the whole with 
all the care and impartiality imagmable, and in or- 
der to testify to our readers that we would not in 
the least impose on their credulity, we have all along 
quoted the authors from whom we made our ex- 
tracts. As we were thus confined from any inven- 
tion of our own, we thought ourselves obliged to 
embellish our dissertations with several additional 
hints and observations, in which very frequently we 
have spoken our ininds freely, and laid ourselves un- 
der no manner of restramt. The work, however, 
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is not without its defects; and we are so conscious 
of them, that we heartily wish it more complete; 
more correct, better composed, and better digested 
throughout the whole. We are not so happy us to 


} be numbered amongst those, to whom God, uccere- 


ing to father Garasse, has given the satifaction of 
being contented with their own compositions, as an 
equivalent for the contempt and censure which 
ibey meet with from the public. However, we 
flatter ourselves that we have advanced nothing 
that is idle and extravagant, or inconsistent with 
common sense, whichis at least a tolerable plea in 
an age wherein the profession of compiling or 
composing books is so mueh discouraged and con- 
demned. 

Elaving said thus much concerning the different 
heathen systems of religion in Africa, we shall con- 
elude. with our earnest wish and sincere desire that 
these people may yet be bronght to the knowledge 
of the truth. ‘The goodnes of God is great, and 
his mercies are infinite; when the sous of men for- 
get him, he often looks down with compassion upon 
them. As his infinite mercies extended “to them 
when ina lost condition, at the time of Christ’s 
appearance in the flesh, so there is reason to hope 
the same compassion will still prevail; and while we 
ferm proper notions of God, we shall never have 
reason to distrust him. Indeed, those who trust in - 
God, are, for the most part, sure of his favour, at 
least as far as it will be for his own glory and their 
good. And what trust ean equal our waiting with 
patience for the conversion of the heathen nations? 
‘The heart of the smcere Christian is troubled some- 
times to behold so many of his fellow-creatures sit- 
ting in darkness, and m the region and shadow 
of death, but considering the divine promise, he 
rests satisfied, and often exclaims in those beautiful 
words of the poet, with which we shall conclude 
this article :— 


Unshaken as the sacred hill, 
And firm as mountains be; 
Firm as a rock, the son] shall rest, 
That leas, O Lord, on Thee. 
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Ix treating of these people, we have called them 
ancient and sayuge, by which we mean all such as 
were, or still are, idolatrous. And this is the more 


necessary, because, that ever since the discovery of 
America by Columbus, so many Luropeans have 
settled in different parts of that vast coutinent, that 
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taking the whole together, they exhibit, as it were, ; cian or Carthagenian sailors having been thrown on’ 


a new world. People of all religions are to be 
met with here, and even these people, in almost all 
provinces, differing from each other in sentiment, yet 
live in unity together as brethren. Most of these 
religious seets will come in under the article of 
Protestants, so that we shall say nothing of them at 
present, but to proceed to inguire into the popu- 
lation of America, and then to describe the religi- 
ous ceremonies of those heathens which either once 
did, or still do, inhabit it. 

It is very probable that the colonies which first 
settled in America came thither by land, and that 
if any happened to come by sea, it was owing.to 
chance rather than design. Several learned -men 
have been of opinion, that America was peopled by 
the Phoenicians and Carthageuians ; and they ground 
their conjectures on the long voyages those people 
used to make, who, fitting out very considerable 
fleets, used to send them beyond the: straits of 
Gibraltar, the Canary Islands, and those of Cape 
Verde, known to the ancients, as it is believed, under 
the name of the islands Gorgades. It is true, in- 
deed, that the islands of Cape Verd are the nearest 
land to America; but this does not prove the Phoe- 
nicians had visited the Amcrican coasts; for as to 
the ernizings of those Pheenicians beyond the Gor- 
gades, they might probably have been made towards 
the south, rather than 'towards the west. We in 
that case should therefore look into the southern 
parts of Africa for those unknown lands, which the 
ancients tell us the Phoenicians had discovered. On 
the other hand, if it-be true that the Antilles were 
known to them under the name of the islands of 
the Hesperides, and that the. voyage to Gorgaies 
and to the Hesperides, which is not now above 
twenty-five or thirty days sail, might have taken 
them forty, (which is but a short time consideriug 
their little experience) we shall find that no other 
people than the Carthagenians could have been able 
to undertake such voyages. ‘The situation of their 
country, and the talents they had for trade, might 
probably have excited them to rove up and down 
that great expanse of waters between Africa and 
America, having first settled a pretty regular cor- 
respondence between Cadiz and the Cassiterides, 
now called the Azores. If all this were -true, we 
might probably suppose that the Carthagenians and 
the other Pheenicians, who were settled ta Spain 
and Airica, had carried people to the Azores, the 
sintilles, and from thence to the continent of Ame- 
nea. , And then, after having sailed several hundred 
leagues, from the coasts of Africa to the gulph of 
Mesico, it is not impossible but that those mariners 
might have attempted another as far as the main. of 


the land. 


Yet we may naturally suppose that some Pheeni-: 


the coast of Aimcrica by a storm, necessity had 
forced them to settle there, and that they there lost 
their language, and the little knowledge they night 
have had of the arts and sciences of their country. 
What makes this more probable is, that sea-faring 
men have in all ages been very ignorant, -and but a 
degree above barbarians. ‘Vhe Peruvians had an- 
ciently some footsteps of those involuntary voyages ; 
and the first Spanish writers who have collected the 
seattered remanis of their history, make mention of 
certain people -came from that part of their empirc 
which hes towards the sea, and that they afterwards 
made a conquest of their country. 

‘Tradition made the above-mentioned writers con- 
sider these men, whose original appeared so ex- 
traordinary, as so many giants; and, indced, it is 
not unlikely they were such, since we are assured, 


that bones of a prodigious size have been dug up - 


about Puerto Viejo, and in the valley of Tumbez. 
We have many learned men im the world, who, in 


the height of their raptures for this discovery, would : 


consider these giants as the posterity of the children 
of Anak, of whom mention is made in Dentero- 
nony, and would bring the Lord knows how many 
far-fetched conjectures, to prove that the poor Ca- 
naanites, whom Joshua drove out of their dwellings, 
had fled to Peru for refuge. But to be serions: It 
is hardly possible tomake a voyage of eve a few 
Meagues, with their Balses, Pieroques, and Canoes ; 
neither have the Asians, the Africans, or’ Europe- 
ans, ever had courage cuough to venture over a wide 
extended ocean in such weak vessels: and as on the 
other side it does not appear ‘that the Americans 
were ever acquainted with any other kind of ship- 
ping, we may naturally suppose, that if chance did 
at any time throw unhappy wretches on a desert 
coast of America, in an age when mankind had 
little knowledge im the building of ships, such per- 
sous were soon forced to forget their former customs 
and manners, and to comfort themselves for this loss, 
by the propagation of their species m those regions: 
into which fortune had thrown them against their 
wills. 

In-reality, it is morenatural to suppose that the 
first colomies which settled in- America came thither’ 
by land: by this means we avoid the difficulties that 
might be started concerning the passage of wild 
beasts thither. - ' 

However, it is impossible to fix the wra when this 
happened, which perhaps may be as old as the flood, 
where the Peruvians have: preserved some idea :— 
This is the only footstep remainmg among them 
relating to remote antiquity ; for im all other respects 


the Peruvian annals scarce comprebend the history: 


of four centuries ; and then what are these annals ? 


only Guappa’s or Quappo’s, that is, certain strings. 
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with knets-in them to point out the several transac- 
tions; and notice will be taken of them in the se- 
quel of this work, But before we come to a deci- 
sion with respect to the original of the Americans, 
it may be proper to: examine whether affinity which 
some pretend to find between the manners und cus- 
‘toms of the Americans and those of the Phcenici- 
ans, may reasonably induce us to conclude, that the 
‘former are descended from the latter, We -shall 
not take notice of the affinity that has been found 
between the cnstom of living in huts, and that of 
roving from place to place. ‘The Americans in this 
respect resemble as much the Nomades, the Arabi- 
an Scenites, the Scythians, &c. as the Phoenicians. 
The comparison that might be made of the ido- 
ilatry of those nations, would also+hold with that 
.of other nations of our hemisphere. ‘The follow- 
.ing affinity, could it be proved, -would deserve 
our notice infinitely more; we: mean that of lan- 
guages. But without affecting a great depth of 
erudition in this place,-which our etymologists are 
generally so lavish of, we shall content ourselves with 
saying, that a dozen-avords, whose sound and signi- 
fication are the same.in the language of two distant 
nations, are hardly sufficient to prove that they are 
both descended :from the same progenitors. How- 
ever, if it were.true that the Carthayenians, after 
their. discovery of the Hesperides, had known the 
continent, they .might probably have left their lan- 
guage with some of their people behind them; and 
this langnage might have been so far confounded 
with the American tongues, as to remain ouly in 
:twelve words. Let us endeavour to maintain this 
kind of paradox, though to speak the truth we are 
almost persuaded that the American settlements 
were first made by land, and that the Pheenician 
language was in process of time so much corrupted 
in Africa, that it degenerated to a meer jargon, 
mixed with the Lybian and other wild languages of 
the neighbouring nations. Secondly, this language 


thus degenerated, being carried into America, by a‘ 


small number of people, who settled there, must 


aaturally have been soon lost, so that small remains 


of it must have been left. ' 

The reader may probably look upon this as the 
mere product of our fancy; but if it be duly con- 
sidered, it will not appear altogether improbable— 
tn the whole, what man of learning will dare to 
assert, that the languages of those.countiles which 
le nearest Africa, are not mixed with Punic, with 
Lybian, or even broken Cantabrian words? Who 
is able to boast his having so thoroughly studied the 
genius and etymology .of .the American languages, 
as to‘be able to affirm, that there are not some foot- 
steps of the African :idolators, and of those places 
the Carthagenians-possessed in Spain, to be fouud 
there? These,conjectures might have been carried 
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much farther, had not the languages of the Antilles 
been lost, after the Spaniards destroyed the inhabit- 
ants of those islands. 

Some authors are of opinion, that the Ameri- 
cans owe their original to the dispersion of the ten 
tribes of the Israelites. It is true, indeed, that 
some traces of the Jewish religion had been found 
at Jucatan, and the coasts of the South-sea; as for 
instance, a kind of circumcision, which we might 
with great probability impute to the necessity, so 
far from being forced to ransack the Jewish religion 
upon that occasion. Emanuel de Moraes, a Por- 
tuguese, who had travelled many years in America, 
has endeavoured to prove that the Jews and Cartha- 
genians are the common parents of the Americans. 
We have just now quoted his opinion with relation 
to the migration of the Carthagenians to foreign 
countrics. Here follows his reason to prove that of 
the Jews into Brasil. The Brazilians says he, inar- 


ry only into their own families, in like manuer as. 


the Jews married only into their own tribes. Both 
of them call their uncles by the name of father, and 
their aunts’ mother, their cousins’ brother, &c. both 
of them pass a month im deep mourning, and wear 
gowns that descend to their feet. But these affini- 
ties are of litle weight, seme of them being forced 
and the rest entirely false. But we shall leave the 
reader to his private opinion. 

The great Grotius thinks that the Americans of 
Panama came originally from Norway. The Nor- 
wegians went first into Iceland; from Iceland they 
went into Greenland by the way of Friesland; 
from Greenlaud they spread themselves into Estotis- 
land, which is a part of the main land of North 
America, and from thence they sent colonies to the 
[sthinns of Panama. We must own that there is 
one circumstance which seems te prove that the in- 


habitants of Panama, and Mexico, are originally” 


of the north; and that is the traditions of the Mex- 
icans, who formeily declared to the Spantards, that 
their ancestors came from ‘that quarter. As to 
Estotisland, we are told there is a city in that coun- 
trv, that goes by the name of Norumbegue, which 
still preserves in its name some marks of the passage 
of the Norwegians. But rnbappily for this opini- 
on there are not the least foot-steps remaining of 
any city in the north parts of America; and the 
natives of the country, if we except those who live 
in the cities built by the Europeans, from what can 
at most be called but small villages, made up only 
of a few houses. Besides, all that Zeni, who first 
discovered Friesland and Ustotislaud, relates of his 
discoveries, appears altogether romantic, and as 
fictitious at least as the discovery of the Terra 
Australis by Sadeur. De Laat in his dissertation on 
the original of the Americans, seems to have tho- 
roughly refuted the reasons which Grotins alludes 
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to prove that the inhabitant of Mexico and Panama 
f ane origmally from Norway. 

As to the Peruvians and other nations of the south 
part of America, Grotius has pretended to prove 
they came originally from China. ‘The sprightly 
and penetrating genius of both those nations; their 
common idolatrous worship of the sun; the hiero- 
glyphic characters of both; and above all the voy- 
ages of Mancocapuc, who came from beyond the 


‘seas to people Peru, and made himself.the law-giver 
, a 


of its inhabitants; all these appeared reasons sufli- 
cient to this great man, to induce him to maintain 
his opinion. 

To this De Laat answers. That the Peruvians 
were never such skilful artists as the Chinese, and 
that the most excellent pieces of handicraft of Peru, 
are greatly infertor to those of China; but to this 
we must justly answer, that no consequence can be 
drawn from hence, why the Peruvians should not be 
desecaded from the Chinese. The Peruvians would 
not li:ve been the first people that had degenerated 
from thvtr ancestors. He adds, that before the com- 
ing of tue Spaniards among them, they were wholly 
ignorant of the use of sailing vessels: and that it is 
very uulikely the Peruvians should have wholly lost 
all yemembsance of their country, and the art of 
sailing; particularly if we consider, that because of 
the winds which generally blow from the east under 
the equinoctial, it is easier to go from Peru to Chi- 
na, than from: China to Peru. “ye 

The Chinese Junks are no way able to cross the 
vast sea which lies between China and Peru, besides 
it was much more natural for the Chinese to send 
people into Mexico, as that country hes much near- 
erto China. The adoration which the Peruvians 
pay the Sun, has uo manner of affinity with the ido- 
latry of the Chinese, who do not worship that pla- 
net; whereas itis adored by several nations of the 
north parts of Ainetica; from whence it is very na- 
tural to believe that the Pernvians came by the 
Isthmus of Panama. It is surprising that Grotius 
should tell us, that those people had the use of 
writings since the Inca Garcilasso tells us expressly 
in his history that they were ignorant of that art. 
Mancocapac was not a Chinese; for the Peruvians 
said that he was born of a rock, which they shew to 
this day near Cusco. 

lt must be contessed that the original of the Ame- 
ricans is hid in great obseurity; but it would be 
otherwise, had this people been less barbarous and 
savage in their infancy, or had they afterwards known 
the methods which those of our hemisphere make 
use of to transmit their history to posterity; but 
America docs not furnish one single monument to 
this purpose. 

Those people minded only the present moment, 
and never troubled their heads with the time pust, 
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or that to come ; a custem which still prevails among 
such savages as inhabit countrics not yet frequented 
by the Europeans. But let us not be too partial in 
onr own behalf: Are we very certam of our own 
original? Do we know that of the French, the 
Spaniards, and the Gernians? Would it not be im- 
possible to trace the origmal of the first inhabitants 
of Europe? All the difference we may find between 
the Americans and ourselves, is, that Cliristianity 
has fixed the Era of our histories, and has forced 
iS as it were to leave to the discussion of the critics, 
the fictions and prodigies of paganism that preceded 
it. The ages of Muropean idolatry arc an nexhaus- 
tible fund of fictions and conjectures, which the 
Greeks and Romans themselves have not been free 
from, as has been already observed; since the true 
history of the Greeks is not to be traced Ingher than 
the first olympiad, and that of the Romans than the 
foundation of their city. We shall now give our 
conjecture with respect to the onginal of the Ame- 
ricuns. It is very probable that America was as po- 
pulous a few centuries after the deluge as it is at this 
time; after which states and kingdoms were soon 
formed: however this was done progressionally, 
according as families separated, and the children 
themselves becommmg parents of a mumerous progeny, 
were obliged to quit their native countries, "These 
seperations gave rise to states, in which ambition 
and a desire of superiority might even in those ages 
have had some share. Nevertheless, it is proba- 
ble that Asia did not send out any colonies, till 
after having: been forced to drive out such young 
people as were capable of subsisting by them- 
elves. 

But these settlements were very easily made m 
se times: Lfusbandry was then the only employ- 
b; mankind then spent their lives in leading 
thei¥flocks to pasture ; and it is by the opportuni- 
ties which rural occupations gave to people whose 


‘ passions were as yet but in their infancy, that the 


first conquests were made in Asia, and the seni- 
ing out of the first colonies. A shepherd who was 
at the head of a numerons family, master of several 
flocks, and who found himself well settled in Chal- 
dea sent one of his children or dependants, several 
leagues off, with a detachment of oxen, asses, and 
camels. 

The flock went gently on, grazing in their pas- 
sage, and insensibly drew farther from the true ow- 
ner. In the mean time, the detachment grew more 
numercus; and from this flock there sprung ano- 
ther. The shepherd who at first was no more than 
adeputy, became himself the mastcr and father of 
a family. fle then also separated part of his wealth, 
and gave it to that son whom he intended should 
settle in a foreign country, or to some dependant 
that was going further off. We presume that in 
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this manner an hundred years was time sufficient to 
people Europe, Asia, and Africa, very considerably, 
and an lundred more to people the continent of 
America. Let us suppose for this purpose, that at 
the flood, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, had cach twelve 
ehildren, and that these children were fit for mar- 
riage about fifteen or eighteen years after the 
flood. 

It is very probable, “that after they had been imar- 
ried twelve years, they might see a postenty of four 
hundred and thirty-two persons. In this manner 
Noah might have been at the head of above five 
hundred descendants in the space of thirty years; 
and if we then suppose that every one of Noah’s 
great-grand-ehildren had ten children, these four 
hundred and thirty-two persons might have begot 
four thousand three hundred aud twenty children in 
ton years time. All this might have. happened in 
the space of half a century; so that multiplying 
them always by ten, .and leaving an interval of 
about twenty or twenty-five years between one gene- 
ration and another, Asta, Europe, and Africa, might 
have been peopled with four hundred and thirty-two 
millions of inhabitants, an hundred and fifty years 
after the flood. We think this could not be disputed 
were we only to have regard to the ordinary methods 
of propagation. It is true, indeed, that we sup- 
pose every head ofa family to have had ten children, 
when probably several of those chiefs might not 
have had so many. But then how many do we see 
in our days who have more than ten, and if we con- 
sider what bishop Burnet has told us concerning 
Messieurs Tronehin and Calandin of Geneva; the 
former of whom at the age of seventy-five, had one 
hundred and fifteen children, or persons married to 
his ehildren that could call him father; and the 
other at the age of forty-seven, had one hundred 
and five persons, who were all his nephews or neices 
by his brothers or sisters:—If therefore, in these 
two instances, it will be found that our computa- 
tion is modest enough, for an age when poverty and 
the cares of life had not yet destroy ed man’s vigour, 
nor reduced him to the necessity of reframing trom 


marriage, the lawful method of propagation, for 


fear of not being able to support his family. But 
although the increase of our species had for one 
hundred and fifty years been much less than we have 
supposed it, and that only four hundred millions of 
people had come into the world; nay farther, though 
we were still to substract thirty” millions from that 
sum, for the immature or violent deaths, diseases, 
and wars, which in all probability were not so bloo- 
dy in those ages as they have been sinee, it is very 
natural to think that some millions might detach 
themselves from the remaining three hundred and 
seventy millions in order to seek their fortunes in 
America, And though we afterwards suppose that 


propagation may have been very mueli prejudiced 
by reason of the fatigues they Jaboured under 2 


their voyage, and from the ehange of climate,-w: * 


shall nevertheless find that ten or lwelve millions of 
people may have been able to furnish America with 
forty millions of persons in fifty years time. What 
is here advanced ought to be looked upon as a para- 
dox, nor should any difficulties be raised with res-. 
pect to our calculation; difficulties which are foun- 


ded only on the length of man’s life in our days.. 


Mankind in those ages had not invented all those. 
pernicious arts, which at the same time that they 
shorten life, do also lessen propagation. 

The rural life which mankind led in the first ages, 
the indolence of the Americans, which has been 
continued from father to son to the latest posterity 
and the tranquillity of that people, unperplesed 
with those eares which now prey upon us, were in- 
capable of ruining health or of making men grow 
old before their time. But we will not pursue any 
farther a subject that would carry us to too great 
lengths. Itis sufficient for onr purpose that we 
have proved the possibility, and even the probability 


that this part of the world began to be peopled . 


about an hundred and forty years after the flood, 
and some years after the confusion of tongues at 
Babel. 

These colonies passed over into Ameriea, from 
the north of Asia, by the way of Tartary; there are 
several reasons which induce us to be of this opini- 
on, First, father Flenepin relates, that four savages 
came off ambassadors to the Issatis and Nadoues- 
sans, while he was among them. ‘They came from 
a country above five hundred miles to the westward 
of that place, and had been four moons on their 
journey. They added, says he, that their country 
lay westward, and that we lay eastward with respect 
to their country ; that they had journeyed on _conti- 
nually during all that time, except that which they 
employed in sleep, and in hunting for their subsis- 
tenee. Father Henepin coneludes from thence, 
that there is no such thing as the straits of Aman; 
for these savages assured us, says he, that they had 
not crossed any great lake, for that is the name they 
give to the sea. “They told us further, that all the 
nations with whom they were aequainted, that live 
on the west and northwest of the Issatis, have not 
any great lake near the wide extended countries,-bue 
only rivers, which come from the north, pass through 
the countries of those people who inhabit near the 
confines, on that side the great Jake lies, which in 
the language of the savages signifies sea. ‘These 
people undoubtedly iwhabit the north part of Cali- 
fornia, and extend perhaps to the frontiers of eas- 
tern Tartary, Japan, and the land of Jesso. 

It was necessary to be the more explicit upon the 
first peopling of America, because this argument 
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has been laid hold of by deists, in order to prove 
that the whole human race did uot descend from one 
man and one woman. ‘lo take notice of what 
Voltaire has said on this subject in his philosophy 
of Instory, is altogether unnecessary, for that au- 
thor, (as lord Lyttelton justly says) is the most sa- 
perficial historian that exer took a pen in hand. A 
vain, airy, volatile dispositiun, a love of gaity, and 
a fixed hatred of every thing serious, induced him 
to take up every idle.prejudice, and palm those upon 
the public as truth, Inaccurate in all his enquires, 
and lazy even to a proverb, he has mixed romance 
with historical facts, and in his writings formed a 
real monster. Dut lord Kames, a late judge, 
has gone further, and attempted to prove, that 
there must have been many men created originally, 
because of the different colours of the human spe- 
cies. 

His lordship is a respectable writer, for although 
there is reason to beheve that he has conceived 
some prejudices against the scripture history, yet he 
has too much good sense to oppose any thing that 
tends towards traducig moral virtue, and religious 
obligation. He has penetrated deep in the nature 
of things, and so far from being attached to his own 
opinion in opposition to any thing that had the ap- 
pearance of truth, he actually revoked his  senti- 
ments concerning the freedom of the human will, 
in consequence® of having read the late president 
Edwards’ celebrated work on that subject. The 
truth is, in all the ancient histories we are leil into 
doubts, nor have we any we can with safety depend 
ou besides the sacred scriptures. 

Historians relate with gravity the story of Regu- 
las, others doubt its existence, and yet there is no- 
thing at all surprising in it, when we consider the 
temper and genius of the Roman pcople. Xcno- 
phon gives us an account of the death of Cyrus very 
different from what we read in other authors con- 
cerning that illustrious hero, and where ts the truth 

be found. 

The objections made ly lord Kames against the 
truth of the scripture history, in consequence of the 
variety of complexions found in the world, is too 
weak to be used by a gentleman of his understand- 
ing. It is well known that the influence of the cli- 
mate will at all times change the colours of men, 
and this ina few succecding generations, will make 
it totally opposite to what jt was before. We might 
here mention a particular book written by his lord- 
ship, wherein he has, without design, established 
this principle, and we are extremely sorry -to say, 
that great talents and consistency are not always 
found united. 

It is uchnowledged by Christians, that the serip- 
ture history is a supernatural revelation, so that they 
give themselves no manner of trouble concerning 
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any cavils about it; but even allowing that we were 
obliged to abide by a heathen, or any sort of hu- 
nui testimony, yet the discovery of America might 
be accounted for on the rational principles. "Ehis 
we have in some measure attempted already, and 
therefore we shall at present go on to describe the 
ceremonies used by the idolators in that part of the 
world, beginning with Florida, and extending our 
enquires into the other parts, till we come to speak 
of the Protestant religion in every part of the known 
world. 


Religion of the Flovidans. 


The inhabitants of Florida are idolators and ac- 
knowledge the sun and moon for deities, whom they 
worship without offering them either prayers or sa- 
crifices. Ilowever, they have temples; but the 
only use they make of them is to bury their dead, 
and to lodge the most valuable part of their wealth 
in them. ‘They also sct up the spoils of their ene- 
mies at the gates of these temples, by way of tro- 
phies, and this is all the account the Inca Garcil- 
asso de la Vega has given us of the religion of the 
Floridans. We may justly compare them to those 
fdolatrous nations of antiquity, who worshipped 
whatever they thought odd or surprising, if it be 
true that the Iloridans were so superstitious as to 
adore a pillar, which captain Ribaut had erected 
pon ah eminence, with the arms of France, when 
he discovered that part of North America. They 
offered sacrifices toil, crowned it with flowers, and 
dressed it up with garlands and festoons; and in a 
word, they omitted no kind of homage. 

‘The Floridans worship the devil under the name 
of 'Toia, or rather that evil principle whom they sct 
up in opposition to their Supreme Deity. Firmly 
persuaded that it is impossible for this last principle 
to do them any hurt, because of his great innate 
goodness, and they only bend their endeavours to 
appease the other, who they say, torments them in 
a very grievous manner. ‘he devil makes incisions 
in their flesh, terrifies them in visions, and from 
time to time appears to them, to force them to sa- 
crifice men to his honour. In case the devil does 
not give himself the trouble to act on these oceasi- 
ons, the priests have nevertheless the interest of the 
people too much at heart, to be wanting in the duty 
they owe him. We may therefore with great pro- 
bability suppose; that they themselves are the evil 
genius, and that they more than make wp for that 
imaginary malice which the fear of the Floridans 
causes them to ascribe to it. 

Another author has given us the following ae- 
count of the religion of the Floriduus. ‘Whey adore 
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one sole creator of all things, to whom their great 
pontiff offers sacrifices; but they do not think the 
affairs of men deserve his care, and they say, that 
he commits the government of this lower world to 
subordinate and inferior Deities; or in other words, 
that he leaves it to the administration of good and 
evil spirits, to whom the priests of an inferior order 
offer sacrifices and other devotions. 

The savages that inhabit about the mountains of 
Apalache worship the sun, as author of life and 
creator of nature. One would think they had pre- 
served some footsteps of the flood; for they say, 
that the sun having retarded his ordinary course for 
twenty-four hours, the waters of the great lake 
Theomi overflowed in such a manner as to cover 
the tops of all the highest mountains, that of Olai- 
any excepted; which the sun preserved from the ge- 
eral inundation, because of the temple he had 
built thereon with his own hands, and the Apala- 
.chites afterwards consecrated as a place of pilgrim- 
age, where it was usual for them to pay their reli- 
gious homage to that planet, and all such as could 
shelter themselves in this place were preserved from 
the deluge. ‘The four and twenty hours expired, 
the stim recovered his first strength, and command- 
ing the waters to retire back to their just lunits, 
scattered the vapours which they spread over the 
-earth. Ht is in acknowledgement for this memora- 
ble deliverance, that the Floridans, called Apala- 
chites, have thought themselves obliged ta worship 
the sun, and here follows the imamner how they 
adore nm, and the particulars of that worship. 

We shall begin with the worship of the Apala- 
chites. Their religious service consists in saluting 
the rising sun, and singing hyimns to his praise, and 
they pay him the same homage every evening, Be- 
sides this, they sacrifice to him, and offer solemn per- 
tume in his honour, four times every year, on the 
tnountains of Olaimy. But as they do not offer any 
bloody victim to this planet, because they lock upon 
it as the parent of life, and think that he who be- 
stows it on creatures, can scarcely delight ina wor- 
ship that deprives them of it, we can hardly give the 
name of saerifice to the offerings which they make 
it, since they consist only of perfumes which they 
burn, as presents which they make the pricsis, and in 
-songs which they sing in honour of the glorious pla- 
net of the day. 

On the eve of the festival appointed for the 
offering of perfumes, the priests withdraw into the 
mountains, the better to prepare themselves for this 
solemn act of the day followiug; und the people are 
satisfied if they get there before day-break. Fires 
are burning all night vpon the monntain; but the 
devotees dare uot approach the temple, er rathicr 
grotto, which is dedicated to the sun, The jouanas, 
or priests, only are allowed access to the religious 
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edifice, and it is to them that the devotees intrust 
their gifts and oblations, which the jouanas after- 
wards hang on poles, that are affixed on each side 
of the gate, where they remain till the ceremony is 
ended; after which they distribute them aceording 
to the donor’s will. 

The moment the sun begins to shine, the jouanas 
sjug forth his praises, by falling several times upon 
their knees ; after which they thraw perfumes into 
the sacred fire that is lighted before the gate of the 
temple, and these two acts of worship are followed 
by a third no less essential. Then the priest pours 
honey into a stone made hollow for that purpose, 
and which stands before a stone table; and scatters 
about the stone a considerable quantity of maize, 
half bruised and cleared fron: its chaff. ‘This is the 
food of certain birds, whom the Floridans tell us 
sing the praises of the sun, and whilst the priests 
are burning the perfumes, and sing to the honour of 
that planet, the people prostrate themselves und pay 
their devotions. "The ceremony concludes with 
sports, dances, and diversions, and the niost esscn- 
tial part of the festival ends at noou. ‘Then the 
jonanas surround the table, repeating their songs and 
acclamations ; and when the sun begins to gild the 
edges of the table with his rays, they throw all the 
perfumes they have left into the fire. The cere- 
mony does not quite end here: after the last obla- 
tion of perfumes, six jouanas chosen by lot stay by 
the table, and set at liberty six birds of the sun, 
which they brought in cages, m order that they 
might act their part in the ceremony. <sfter the 
mysterious deliverance of these birds follows a pro- 
cession of devotees, who come down from the moun- 
tains with boughs in their hands, and go to the en- 
trance of the temples, into whieh they are iniro- 
duced by the jouauas. Tastly, the pilgrims wash 
their hands and faces with the sucred water. Such 
is the description of this ceremony, which ave have 
borrowed from an anthor who had extracted it from 
the relations of two Englishmen. 

The temple consecrated to the sun, and to its 
worship, by the Floridans of Apalache, is a spacious 
grotto, made by nature in the rock, on the cast side 
of the mountain. We are told that itis two hiun- 
dred feet long, and of an oval form; that the arched 
roof rises an hundred and twenty fect im height, 
and that there comes in light enough by a hole 
which goes quite through the top to illuminate the 
grotto. 

Garcilasso, in his ‘history of the conqnest of Plo- 
rida, gives a description of another temple of the 
Floridans of Cofaciqui, which seems to have been 
used only as a burying-place for the great men of 
the country. The Spaniards found im those temples 
great wooden trunks and chests, that were placed 
round the walls on benches two fect from the ground. 
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Jn \ese trunks dead bodies were laid, which were 
em ,ulmed in such a manner, #s not to cast forth an 
offensive sinell, and there were also lesser chests, 
and reed baskets very curiously wrought. The litde 
chests were filled with men and women’s clothes, 
aud the baskets with pearls of all sorts: for the 
tenple of Valomeco was the burying-place of the 
Caciques of the country; and the description which 
Garcilasso has given us thereof, justly merits to be 
inserted in this place. © ‘Phe temple of ‘Talomeco, 
which is the burying-place of the Gaciques, 1s, says 
he, above an hundred paces long and forty wide ; 
the walls are of a height proportionable to it, and 
the roof is veay much raised, to supply the defect 
of the tiles, and to give the greater slope to the 
waters. ‘The roof is made of very slender reeds 
split intwo, with whieh the Judians make very hand- 
some mats, that are like the rush-carpets of the 
Moors. Vive or six of these carpets, land one upon 
aoe keep the rain from piercing through, and 
the sua from coning into the temple ; im which par- 
ticular they are imitated by the conumon people and 
neighbours, who employ their inats to the same use. 
U'pon the roof of this temple, a variety of shells of 
different sizes ave set, and several fishes ranged mn 
a very beautiful order. But it is scaree possible to 
think whence they were broughit, since those people 
live so far distaut from the sea, unless we suppose 
they took them Tout of the rivers with which chat 
province is watered. 

All the shells are placed inside out, to make the 
greater show; always setting that of a large sea 
snail between two little oles, with spaces between 
the several pieces, filled with several strings of pearls 
of different sizes, like so many festoons, fustened 
from one shell to the other. ‘hese festoons of peal, 
which reach from the top to the bottom, heightened 
hy the lustre of the mother-of-pearl, ay of the shells, 
look wonderfully pretty when the sun shines upon 
them. ‘The gates of the temple are proportionable 
to the bigness of it, and at the entrance of it are 
5 gigantic statues made of wood. ‘They are 
represented with so savage and threatening an air, 
that the Spaniards stood a considerable time to view 
pen ; and indeed those figures were worth the ad-" 

iration of ancient Rome. One would imagine 
that those giants had been sct there to guard the 
door; for they make a lane on both sides, and les- 
sen gradually in balk. ‘The first are eight feet high, 
and the rest something less, decreasing . gradually i nt 
height like the pipes of an orgun. 

They have weapous answ erable to their stature ; 
the first on each side have eluhs set off with copper, 
which they hold lifted up, and as it were ready to 
fall on those who should be so bold as to enter in; 
the second have peil-axes; and the third a kind of 
oar; the fourth copper-axcs, the edges of which are 
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made of flint; the fifth stand with their bows bent, 
ready to let tly the arrow. ‘These arrows are very 
curiously wrought, the tips of which are made of 
a piece of stag's thorn, very uicely wrought, or clse 
of flint-stone whettéd as sharp as asword. ‘The fact 
have very long pikes tipped with copper at both ends 
and stand ina threatening posture like the rest; all 
after a different but very uatural manner. 

The top of the wallsin the inside of the temple, 
is adorned agreeably to the outside of the roof; for 
there isa kind of cornice made of large sea snail 
shelis, ranged in very good order, with festoons ot 
pewl between them, hanging from the roof. tu 
the space between the shells and pearls, is seen in the 
hollow place which joins to the roof, a great num- 
ber of feathers of various colours, set in a beautiful 
order, and besides this order above the cornice, there: 
hangs from all the other sides of the roof several 
teathers and strings of peurls, all held together by 
imperceptible threads, fixed at the top and bottom, 
in such a manner that those works seem ready to 
fall every moment. 

Under this ceiling and cornice, and round the 
temple on the four sides, are two rows of statues, 
standing one above another, the one of men and 
the other of women, of the size of the people of 
the country. ‘Their several niches which are made 
only as an ornament to the wall, jom to one ano- 
ther, which would otherwise have been too naked; 
and all the men have weapons in their hands, on 
which are rolls of pearls, each consisting of four 
or five rows, with tufts at the end, made. of very, 
tine thread of various colours, but the statues of the 
women have nothing in their hands. 

Atthe foot of these walls are sct wooden benches 
very well wrought, on which the coffins of the lords 
of the province, and those of their families are pla- 
ecd, ‘lwo feet above those coffins, the statues of 
the persons buried there are set in niches iv the 
wall, and they represent them exactly as the were at 
the time of their deaths. ‘Phe women have nothing 
in their bands, but the men armed. 

‘The space between the images of the deceased 
persons, and two rows of statues which begin be- 
neath the cornice, is tilled with shields of different 
magnitude, made of recds so strongly interwoven, 
ag not to be penetrated hy a cross baw, ora gun; 
and these shields are all garnished with pearl aud 
tufts of scveral colours, which make them much 
more beautiful. Lu the middle of the temple are 
three rows of boxes or chests, set on benches sepa- 
rated from one another. “Vhe largest of these chests 
serve as bases to the lesser, and these to the least; 
these pyramids consist generally of five or six chests. 

A\s there is a space between the several benches, the 
passage is left clear, so that one maj sce every thing 
that passes in the temple. 
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MH these chests are full of pearls, the largest pearls 
are in the greatest chests, and so in proportion to 
the least, which are filled with nothing but seed 
pearl. These were in such prodigious quantities, 
that the Spauiards affirmed, that nine hundred men, 
with three hundred horses, would not have snfliced 
to curry away at once all the pearls deposited i that 
temple. However, this will be found not so extra- 
ordinary, since we are told that the Americans of 
this province, deposited every individual pearl they 
had met with in several ages together, in those chests. 
And henee we may infer, that liad the Spaniards 
kept all the gold and silver which they have brought 
from Pern in their hands, they would by this time 
have had enough to cover a great number of their 
churches. They also found a great number of sha- 
moy, or wild goat skins of different colours, besides 
several sorts of skins with the hair dyed of different 
colours: several gowns of cats, martens, and other 
skins, which were all as well dressed as they could 
hyve been in Germany or Museovy. 

Round this temple, every part of which was very 
neat and elean, was a great store-honse, disided 

sto eight halls of equal bigness, which were a gycat 
omament to it, and the S Spaniards went into them, 
ad found them filled with military weapons.. In 
the first were lorg pikes tipped with, very fine cop- 
per, and set off with rings of peaul, which go three 
or f ur tines round. T ‘hat part of the pike whieh 
hes on the shoulder, is adorned with shamoy of 
various colours, having tufts of pearls at the end of 
it, which make then: mueh more beautiful. In the 
second hall were clubs like those of the giants, set 
off with rings of pearl, and adorned up and down 
with tufts of different colours, set round with pearls. 
In the, third were pole-axes, embellished like the 
rest; in the fourth were a kind of spears, set off 
Wi th tults near the iron and the handle; in the filth 
were a kind of oars, adorned with pentls and fringes, 
and in the sixth were very beautiful bows aud arrows. 
Some were armed with flint stones, sharpened at 
the end lke a bodkin, swords, iron pikes, or points 
of a dagger with a double edge. ‘Phe bows were 
enamelled with several colours, shining and gar- 


nished with pearls in several places ; ‘and in, the 
séventh hall were bueklers made of wood aud cow * 


hides, brought from far, adorned with pearls and 


colonel tufts. In the eighth were shields made of , 


reeds, finely iuterwoven and. set off with tufts and 
seed pearls. 

Some savages of Florida sacrifice their first-born 
to the sun, or rather to their soverelgns 5 at least it 
is certain, that this cruel ceremony is performed in 
presence ‘of one of those prinees or Caeiques, whom 
they call Paraonstis. Whilst the mother of the in- 
fant covers her face, w eeps and groans over the stone 
against which the victim is to be dashed to pieces, 


» 


and the women who accompany her sing and d tke 
ina circle, another woman stands in the mids.f 


_ the ring, holding the child in her arms, and shewing 


it at a distanee to the Paracusti. ‘his woman 
danees in the same manner a$ the rest of her com- 
panions, singing at the same time the praises of the 
Paraousti. “After this the priest, surrounded with 
sis other Floridans, dashes out the ehild’s brains; 

but we are to observe, that the victim must always 
be a male infaut.’ The same savages offer to the 


‘sun, with great solemnity, the representation of a 


stag; and chuse for that purpose the skin of the 
largest stag they can meet with. They first stuff it 
with all kinds of herbs; then adorn it with fruits 
and flowers, and lift it to the top of a high tree, 
with its head turned towards the rising sun. This 
ceremony is performed every year about the end of 
Yebruary, and is always accompanied with prayers 
and songs, which aie-chanted forth by the Pura- 
ousti and one of the prineipal jouanas at the head of 
those devotees. ‘The Mloridans beseech the sun to 
bless the fruits of: the earth, and preserve its fruit-- 
fulness, and leave the stag’s shin hanging on the 
tree ull the year following. 

They have another remarkable festival, at which 
ihe people assemble under the direction of a Para- 
ousti, i: order to go and pay their devotions to Toia. 
‘Travellers not knowing what ‘Poia was, at once gave 
it the name of the devil, and we have already. ob- 
served, that Toia i the evil principle, Be that as 
it will, this ceremony appears to be an act of con- 
trition, or deep sorrow of mind, by which they 
imagine they shall obtain the favour of that idol. 
The Floridans meet together in a large open place, 
whieh the women adorn aud get ready ‘the day before’ 
the ceremony. ‘The assembly is no sooner drawit 
up ina ring, but three jouanas, painted from head 
to foot with various hinds of colours, present them- 
selves in the midst of it with drums, dancing and 
singing to the sound of them, making extraordinary 
wry faces, and throwing themselves into a su 
fantastic shapes. ‘The “assembly answers In chorus 
to the music of the priests, who have no sooner 
danced up and down three or four times, but they 
suddenly quit the diversion, and fly to the woolsa 
Te is there they’consult Toia; and this mysterious 
flight interrupts the devotion, but the women con- 
tinue it during the whole day with tears and howlings. 
These cut and slash the arms of the young girls ith” 
muscle-shells, and throw into the air the blood whieh’ 
streams from the wounds, as a homage due to ‘Toia, 
invoking that idol thrice. “I'wo days after the jou- 
anas return from the woods, where they had with- 
drawn themselves to consult it, and dance upon the — 
very same spot whieh they had left so suddenly.— 
The danee concludes sith an entertainnient, for as 
they had fasted three days, it would have been almost 
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iin ossible for them to have continued any longer 
wi aout eating: but they were indispensibly. obliged 
tu fast, since the gods reveal theniselves with greater 
freedons to such as observe that duty. The brain, 
on these occasions, is not clouded by those vapours 
which arise from food, and 1s more susceptible of 
the impressions of enthusiasm. 

Their priests, like those of the other American 
nations, are likewise physicians, as also the Para- 
ousti’s counsellors and ininisters of state. ‘They 
carry themselves under this tripple character with 
gravity and modesty, and are surprisingly abstemious. 
Betore their promotion to the priesthood, they are 
obliged to submit to a very long discipline under the 
direction of other priests, who instruct them in the 
inysteries of religion, and prepare their minds, as 
it were, for the reception of those ideas which they 
are to instil afterwards into the people. They are 
trained up in ie abstinence, retirement, and in 
a deprivation of the pleasnres of sense; but then its 
austerities are softened by visions, Nis an intimate 
correspondence | with the Deity. ‘Thisis the account 
that traveilers give of it, which, whether it be exact 
in every particular, we shall not take upon us to 
determine. lowever, we are not to doubt but the 
old priests tell their young fry that they must at least 
apjiear thoronehly couvinced of the holiness of a 
vocation, which invests them at one and the sane 
time with power both over bady and soul; aud this 
discipline coutinites three years. 

They hang at their girdles a bag filled with ) physi- 
cal herbs, and other medicaments ; which is also 
the custom of the Virginian pricsts. 7 hey are pretty 
well skilled in the particular uses of medicameuts, 
and the properties of simples. They also employ 
vomits, sweating and lancing, and they do uot wipe 
away the blood which runs from the wounds, but suck 
it with their mouths, and often through a straw or 
reed. ‘The Floridans are of opinion, that it is im- 
possible but the breath and touch of the medico- 
priests must be of service to the sick. A modern 
writer Informs us, that the priest mumbles over 
certain words on these operations, but if all these 
nredtemes are of no effect, the bath is prescribed ; 
and if that fails, he sets the sick person at the door 
of Itis hut, witli his face turned towards the rising 
sins'when the medico-priest earnestly entreats that 
planet to restore the sick man to his Wealth, by the 
gentle influence of its light; and this is the last 
refuge of both patieut and physician. 

These priests are clothed in a mantle of skins, cut 
mtd pieces of unequal bigness; which dress is some- 
times made in the form of a long gown, and in this 
case-they tie it abont them with a leather girdle, at 
which the bag hangs in which they put their medi- 
cinients. They go with their arms and feet un- 
covered, and weara fur cap made hike a cone, and 
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their heads are often adorned with feathers, which 
they wear instead of a cap. 

The Vloridans are of a very revengeful temper, 
which is also peculiar to the rest of the American 
nations. ‘Che former, to stir themselves up to ven- 
geauce, hold certain “geteai bli, in which one of 
them is placed by himself at a distance : then an- 
other rises up, and taking a jaselm im his hand, 
strikes the former with all his strength, the w onde 
person not offering so much as to flinch ; after this 
the dart is presented to others, who all strike bim 
till he falls down wounded to the ground. This 
being done, the women and young people raise him 
with tears in their eyes; give him casina to drink, 
which is the common liquor of their warriors, and 
convey him toa hut, where they again weep round 
him. The woncu and maidens get ready some 
medicaments to heal his wounds, the assembly at the’ 
same time drinking, rejoicing, and singing the brave 
exploits of their ancestors, and stirring Up one an- 
other to revenge. ‘The whole sulembity Is a com- 
incinoration of the death of their countrymen; and 
the wounded inan is, in their eyes, an image of all 
the ill treatiient they have met with from their ene- 
mies; and this spectacle imspires the whole nation 
with an irreconcilable hatred. 

Before their marching out to war, they hold s 
council, in which thé jouatias give their opiiiian ; 
and nothing is there resolved upon, till they have 
first been made privy to it, and also consulted the 
oracle of their idol. ‘The fumes of the easiua con- 
tribute no less than the oracle to their taking those 
desperate resolutions, which are the only ones they 
are sensible of, but none except the warriors are al- 
lowed to dfink casina, nor they neither, till after 
having first given proofs of their valour. 

Before they set out upon their expeditions, the 
_Paraousti turns himself towards the sun, conjuring 
it at the same time to be propitious to him, when 
taking water m a wooden porringer, having first 
broke out into several imprecations against the ene- 
any, be throws the water up in the air in such a 
manner, that part of it falls down again upon the 
warriors, crying aloud, at the same time,, “ May 

iyou in bke manner elias) the blood of your enemies !” 

{He then takes some water a second time, which he. 
thraws pon the fire that stands by him, and ad- 

' dressing himself to the same warriors, “May you, 

“says he, destroy your cnenies as speedily as I put 

out this fire!” Both these ceremonies are accompa- 

nied with hideous cries and puthetical wry faces. 

Those of the Jouanas whom they consult upon 
the fate of the expedition, are yy ther as whim- 
sical; for the pretended magician lays himself upon 
a atiiela, m a posture whidh it would be needless to 
express. Tle recovers himself out of that uunatural 
posture, after having continued a quarter of an our 
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iv the most violent agitations, made the most fright- 
ful wry faces, aud thrown hiaiself into as violent 
distortions as the highest convulsions could have oc- 
casioned. ‘Then the god leaves his minister, who 
now grown frantie, riscs up, goes to the Paraousli, 
and acquaimts him with the result of the spiritual 
confercuce; relates tohim the number of bis ene- 
mies, the manner of their encampment, and the suc- 
cess of the expedition; of all which we are assnred 
they give a perfect accouut. 

‘They sealp their enemies in the same manner as 
other nations of North America, and hang the legs 
avid arms of their slain upon poles set up far that 
purpose. An assembly gathers round thase poles to 
hear the curses which a Jonana pronounces agaist 
their enemies; and three men kneek before the priest, 

who has a little idol in his hand. One of these 

beats three times with a club upon a stone, and an- 
swers the pricst’s imprecations, during which the 
other two sing to the nvise of their gourd-bottles. 

Such women as have lost their husbands in war, 
implore the assistance of the Paraousti, and present 
themselves before him with eyes full of tears: uA 
surprising testimony of the love they bare him! 
Whether this grief be real or feigned, we are not to 
doubt; but these tears are of great service 1a stirring 
up the. revenge of the warriors. Their hermaphro- 
dites, whom we before observed to live a very odd 
kind of life, are employed in carrying their burthens 
and provisions for war; and they also make use of 
them to carry their sick and wounded. hese her- 
maphrodites wear long hair like women, aud are 
very much despised by then warriors. 

The Floridau women above-mentioned are nat 
satisfied with shedding tears at the king’s feet, to 
excite him to revenge ihe unhappy deaths of their 
husbands, but weep and groan over their graves; 
and as a testimony of their conjugal affection, these 
disconsolate widows cut their hair quite off, aud 
seatter it over them. Some people, who are so silly 
as to believe that a husband’s death merits an eter- 
nity of affliction, wonld cry out that they would 
never alter their condition; but such .are greatly 
mistaken, for they, as well as our -widows, have 
thejr stated times of widowhood. The Floridan 
women are not allowed to marry again till their hair 
is crown as long as it was before, that is, till it des- 
cends below their shoulders. 

They inter their Parazousti in the most magnificent 
manner possible; for .the sepulehre is surrounded 
with arrows with the points fixed to the ground; 
and over itis placed the cup whieh the monareh 
mnade use of in his hfe-time. ‘Chey spend three days in 
tears and fasthig aver the grave, by way of honour- 
ing his memory, and the Paraousti, with his allies, 


-bemoan his death with ihe same solemnity, for they 
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shave their heads.as a testnmony of their affect ay 
In tine, hired she-mourners lament his death thfiy 
every day, viz. in the morning, at noon, and at nigh‘ 
fur six months together; and they burn every thing 
that belonged to him in his life-time; and observe 
the same ecremony at the death of their priests.— 
‘They burn them in their houses; after which they 
set hire to the house and every thing that is in it; 
and we are told, that the Floridans, after having 
burut those sacred bodies, beat the bones to powder, 

ud a year alterwards give them to the deceased’s re- 
lations to drmk. ‘The Hloridans of those provinces 
which Ferdinand de Soto visited, burned living slaves 
along with their monarchs, to wait upon them ia 
the other world. 

The inhabitants of Apalache embalin the bodies 
of their relations and deceased friends and leave 
them almost three months.in the balin. hey are 
afterwards dried with aromatic drugs, wrapped up 
in rich fuis, and laid in cedar coffins, which ‘the re- 
lations keep for twelve moons at their own houses: 
‘They then earry it to the neighbouring forest, and 
bury it at the foot of a tree. But they shew a 
greater regard for the bodies of the Puraousties; 
for they firstembalm them, and then dress them up 
with ail their ornaments, set them off with feathers 
and necklaecs, and afterwards keep them for three 
years together in the apartment where they died, 
all which time they lay in those wooden coftins 
above-mentioned ; at the expiration of which, they 
are deposited in the sepulchres of their predecessors 
upon the side of the mountain of Olaimy. They 
are let down into a cave, the mouth of which they 
stop with great flint-stones, hanging on the branches 
of the neighbouring trees the weapons they made 
use of in war, as so many testimonies of their bra- 
very. It is further said, that the nearest relations 
plant a cedar near the cave, which they dress with 
care in.honour of the deceased, and whenever 
the tree dies they immediately plant another in its 
plece. 

Yhe Apalachites believe iu the immortality of the 
soul, and that those who have lived a life of virtue 
are cariied up into heaven aiid lodged amonz the 
stars; but they fix the habitation ef the wicked in 
the preeipices of the high mountains of the north, 
among the bears, and in the midst of ice and snow. 
‘The other nations of these wide extended .countries 
believe also that the good shall be rewarded and the 
wicked punished after this life. They eall heaven 
the high world, and by way af opposition, the lower 
world, that which shall be the eternal habitation of 
the wicked. Cupai, thatevil genins, whoin the rest 
of the Iloridans call Voia, and we.the devil, reigns. 
in this latter place. 

"The Indians of Carolina belicve the transmigra- 
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tion of souls; and whenever any of them die, they 
bury provisions and some utensils along with them 
for their use. 

We shall take notice of one custom of the Flori- 
dans of Hlirriga, which has some relation to that of 
the Apalachites. These savages bury their dead iti 
forests, and they lay their bodies in wooden coflins 
covered over with boards, which are not fixed to one 
another, but held down only by the weight of some 
stones or pieces of wood, which they lay upon the 
coffin; and as the province of Florida abonnes with 
a great number of wild beasts, they appomt slaves 
to guard the bodies. 

The Indians of Florida generally marry but one 
wife, whio is obliged to be true tober husband, upon 
pain of being exposed to a shameful punishment, or 
even of being put toa cruel death. ‘The great men of 
the nation dispense with the custom which allows but 
one wife to the common people, for they marry as 
many as they please; buttlen one of them only is 
looked on as the lawful wife, all the rest being con- 
sidered as concubines. The offspring of the latter 
do not enjoy an equal portion of their father’s wealth 
as the children of the former do. i 

The Apalachites do not marry ont of their families, 
and among them parents often make a match for their 
children from their infaut years, who ratify what 
they had agreed upon when they come to age.— 
‘They are allowed to marry in any degree of consan- 
gumity, next to that of brother and sister. 

The latter give to their male children, the names 
of the enemies they have killed, of the villages to 
which they have set fire, or of such of their pri- 
soners as have died in war. The girls bear the 
names of their deceased mothers or grand-mothers, 
for they observe never to let two persons of the 
same family go by the same name. Both bovs and 
girls are under the- mother’s direction till twelve 
years of age, after which the father undertakes the 
education of the bovs. 

We are assured, that husbands havo no commerce 
with their wives from the time of their breeding till 
after their lyig-in; and they are even so scrupulons 
as not to cat any thing they may have touched during 
the time of their child-bearing. 


‘The Floridans who inhabit near Panuco, vo not’ 


“marry young, and nevertheless we are assured, they 
are scarce maids by the time they are ten or twelve 
years of age. “The women of the Lucayan islands 
wear a cotton apron for modesty sake; aud their 
young women wear them as soon as they are fit for 
miarnsge, 

‘The Floridans of Carolina make use of hierogly- 
phics and cmblems to record their events. ‘Vhey 
take care to instruct. their children in every thing 
which relates to their famihes and their nation, in 
order that the history of them may be transmitted to 
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the latest posterity. They erect a little stone pyra- 
mid in those places where a battle has been fought, 
or acolony settled; and the munber of, the slain, to 
that of the founders, or of those who first inhabited 
the place on which these pyramids are erected as 
seen By the number of stones. i ‘ 

Before we conclude this account of the ancient 
Floridans, it will be necessary to take notice of the 
present state of the country, because a remarkable 
change has taken place in some parts of it. In 
1761, Spain declared war against Iengland, aud the 
consequence proved fatal to them, for many of their 
most valunble settlements were taken. ; 

At the peace of Versailles, 1763, the English 
obtained possession of Florida, or at least some 
part of it, and ever since some of our British sub- 
jects have been settled there. This las opened a 
way for the civilization of the people, and nussion- 
aries have been appointed to preach amongst thein. 

These concurring circumstances have opened a 
way for the making of new discovertes, and it as 
not to he doubted, but that as soon as peace Is re 
stored, this colony of ours will be the means, of 
conveying, to many of the heathens in America, 
the knowledge of the gospel. This indecd, 1s one 
of the great ends Protestants should always have in 
view, when they make settlements among the bhea- 
thens. If the papists spared no pains to propagate 
their superstition, why should Protestants be remiss 
in seeking to make the purity of their divine religion 
known? 

No excuse can be pleaded for such a neglect, be- 
cause it is wilful, and proceeds from our not setting 
a proper value on the precious immortal souls of our 
fellow-creatures. Who can read the accounts we 
have already given of these Floridans without hor- 
ror? And what man, who knows the benefits of 
Christiamty, would not desire to see them equally 
happy with himself? For this purpose, let a few 
of our luxuries be retrenched, that we may have au 
opportunity of laying up treasures in heaven, by 
diffusing the hnowledge of the gospel among the 
most remote nations, God has given us the means, 
and he will exact from us am account of the use we 
make of them. It is necessary, therefore, that we 
should attend carefully to these things, because the 
neglect of them will not only be an injury to those 
who are in want of our assistance, but it will also 
aggravate Our guilt, because we were destitute of 
bowels of compassion to those who, of all others, 
stood the most in need of our assistance. 


Religion of the savages of Iludson’s Bay. 


Hudson’s Bay ts so far to the northward of 
America, that were it not for the trade we have 
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established there, it would be difficult to give a pro- 
per account of it. Its territories are supposed to 
join to those of Russia or Siberia, but an exact 
discovery of this has never yet been made. It is 
trie, some have attempted it, but we may venture 
to affirm, that till government gives a propere pre- 
minum to the adventurers, few will undertake to go 
through the danger attending it. ‘This, however, 
we shall leave to providence, in directing the coun- 
cils of princes, and just observe what the religion 
of the people is at present, who have not embraced 
Christianity. 

The savages near Hudson’s Bay, have very dark 
confused notions of religion, for they have a va- 
riety of different gods, or rather idols, and address 
them according to their fancies. Indeed, the licen- 
tious vagrant lives of these savages, prevent them 
from attending to any proper notions of religion, 
or of the true God. They are not amenable, how- 
ever, to the good or ill fortune that happens to them, 
for like the Mancheans in the primitive times of 
Christianity, they seem to adore two principles, the 
one good and the other evil. ‘They believe the sun 
to be the good, and the moon the evil principle, 
which has some affinity with the opinion of the an- 
cients, who ascribed evil and pernicious effects to 
the moon. 

These savages whom we are writing of, seem to 
consider the sun as the sovereign of the universe, 
for they offer him tobacco instead of incense, and 
this is what they call smoking the sun. This cere- 
niony is performed in the following maner :— 

The chiefs of the families assemble by day break, 
at the house of one of their principal meu, where 
the latter lights the tobacéo, and offers it to the sun, 
and waving it with his hands according to its course, 
till it comes to the points from whence it first be- 
gan; he addresses his prayers at the same time, to 
the sun, implores his protection, beseeches him to 
direct him in hig undertaking, and recommends all 
the families of the district or canton to his care.— 
After this, the chief smokes the tobacco, and then 
gives it to every one in his turn. 

It may not be improper in this place to give a 
description of the instrument used by them in their 
religious smoking, which they call the Columet.— 
It is a kind of very long pipe, made of red stones, 
adorned with the heads of wood-pickers, and of a 
kind of ducks that perch upon trees. ‘Phe heads of 
those birds are of the finest scarlet colour in the 
world, and all their feathers are extremely beautiful. 
In the middle of the tube, or body of the Calumet, 
they hang or fix certam feathers taken from the wing 
of a bird which they call Kibon, pretty much re- 
sembling an eagle, ahd they always incense the Calu- 
met before they begin any warlike expedition. But 
we have a still more agcurate description of this in- 
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strument called a Calumet, by father [enepin, a 
learned Jesuit, who visited those parts, and resided 
there several years. 

He says it is a great large smoking pipe, of red, 
white, or black marble, pretty much like a battle- 
axe, with a very smooth head. ‘The tube, which is 
above two feet and a half long, is made of a strong 
reed or cane, set off with feathers of all sorts of 
colours, with several mats made of women’s hair, 
variously interwoven. ‘To this they fix two wings, 
which make it resemble, in some measure, the words 
used by ambassadors among the ancients when they 
concluded a peace. ‘They thrust this reed through 
the necks of theards, or thears, which are birds 
speckled with black and white, and about the big- 
ness of our geese, or through the necks of the 
above-mentioned ducks. 

These ducks are of several different colours, and 
every nation both make and adore the Calumet in 
what manner they please, or rather according to 
their own ancient usages. ‘The Calumet is a pass- 
port to all those who remove from one place to an- 
other, and being a symbol of peace, they are uni- 
versally of opinion, that some signal vengeance 
would befal the person who should presume to break 
the faith of it. It is the seal of all public under- 
takings, of all important affairs, and all sacred 
ceremonies. But to return to the other religious 
ceremonies of these people. 

The ceremony of smoking the sun is never per- 
formed but on the most extraordinary occasions, for 
im common things they address their prayers to some 
small images which they carry along with them, and 
which are commonly given them by their jugglers. 
Some of them imagine that the storms are raised by 
the moon, who, in their opinion, sometimes lodges 
in the bottom of the sea. 

To pacify her, therefore, they sacrifice to her the 
most valuable things they have in their canoe, and 


throw every thing into the sea, not excepting even’ 


their tobacco. ‘This sacrifice is preceded with sing- 
ing, and certain other ceremonies which are effica- 
cious in driving out this evil spirit. 
seems to be but little difference between them and 
the ancients, for they are far from being so barba- 
rous as the Floridans already mentioned. 

To know the issue of any affair, they address 
themselves to their jugglers, who pronounce their 
oracles with great ceremony, and in a manner that 
is artful enough. ‘The, juggler fixes poles in the 
ground, and thereon raises a circular hut, which he 
surrounds with the skims of caribons, or other aui- 
mals, leaving a hole at the top wide enough for a 
man to pass through. Here the artful juggler shuts 
himself up alone, where he sings, sheds tears, tum-. 
bles up and down, torments himself, invokes, breaks 
out into imprecations and exorcisms. He then re- 
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ceives an answer in a thundering voice ; all which is 
consistent with the notions the heathens in general 
forin of the Divine Being. 

This makes them believe that their gods must 
always deliver their answers to their prayers in a 
thundering voice; nay, they imagine that no ansaver 
can come from the gods, unless it, in some measure, 
less or more, disorders the laws of nature. Uhis 
would be undoubtedly true; but what these infatu- 
ated people believe to be the voice of the Supreme 
Being, is no other than fa trick coutrived by their 
jugglers to impose on the people, and support their 
own authority. 

As soon as the noise is heard, the jugeler’s en- 
thusiasin breaks out in a nurmuring noise, like that 
of a rock falling, when all the poles and stakes are 
shaken with so much violence, that one would ima- 
gine all was coming to the ground. It is in the 
midst of these sacred agitations that the juggler pro- 
nounees the oracle, than which nothing can be more 
artful, for he takes the opportunity of the people’s 
minds being ‘disordered by fear. 

In their marriage ceremonies they are very differ- 
ent from the Floridans. They marry as many wives 
as they can maintain, and nothing is more common 
than to find fonr or five sisters married to one man. 
She that has the first child enjoys several privileges 
which the others do not, so that she is considered 
as the head of the family next to the husband. This 
is generally the case wherever polygamy is tolerated. 
‘The moment a savage becomes in love with a wo- 
man, he reveals his passion, and in order to obtain 
the end of his wishes, he gives an entertainment to 
her relations. He makes her father some presents, 
and no sooner has he obtained the parents’ consent, 
than he takes her home without any farther cere- 
mony. "They never marry with an intention of bind- 
ing themselves to each other for life, for they co- 
habit together no longer than they are pleased with 
each other. This practice prevails thoughout most 
of the other nations in North America, of which 
we shall take some farther notice aftea wards.- 

They bury their dead with as much pomp as pos- 
sible, they dress them, paint their faces and bodies 
with different colours, after which they lay them in 
coffins, made of the bark of trees, the outsides of 
which they make smooth with light pumice stones. 
They then set up a pallisade round the tomb, which 
is always raised seven or eight feet from the ground. 

They also make entertainments for their dead, 
very suitable to their own manners and customs in 
other respeets. Every thing is sad and mournful, 
suitable to the circumstances of the occasion. The 
relations of the deceased keep a deep silence, and 
will not allow dancing and singing. All the guests 
make presents to the parents and other relations of 
the deceased, which they throw at their fect, saying, 
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at the same time, “ This is to cover him, this is to 
make a hut for him, this is to surround his grave,” 
aud so on they mention other necessaries. 

We must not conclude this article without taking 
notice, that many of these people are more civilized 
in their manners since the Mnglish established a com- 
pany to trade there. ‘This shews the great advan- 
tage of commerce, and the proper use that should 
always be made of it; uamcely, to polish the minds 
of arude ignorant people, that they may enjoy the 
benefits of society, and the blessings of religion. * 


Religion of the Caribbee islands. 


These islands, like the rest of America, were un- 
known to Europeans, or at least they were unfre-, 
quented by them, till the time of Columbus, in the 
jiatter end of the fifteenth century. It was found, 
that at that time, there were many inhabitants in 
them; but they were all idolators. It cannot be 
ascertained, whether by some accident or other these 


islands, or some of them, might not have been peo- ’ 


pled before the continent of America, but perhaps, 
upon a nearer inspection, the contrary will appear 
more probable. 

It is almost established as‘a maxim that America 
was, for the most part, peopled from the continent 
of Europe, and if so, it must have been from the 
more northerly parts. The only objection to the con- 
trary is, that some learned men have asserted that 
colonies were sent from Africa, but of this we have 
treated already at large, so that it will not be neces- 
sary to resume the subject. 

It is sufficient for us that it was found inhabited 
by many people when Columbus first discovered it, 
and knowing the near affinity that the northern parts 
of Russia, have with the northern extremity of 
America, we are naturally led to rest satistied, that . 
the continent of ‘that vast territory was peopled be- 
fore the islands. 

It was no difficult matter for the natives of the 
continent to go over to the islands in their canoes, 
one of which is now to be seen in the British Mu- 
seum. ‘Fhese canoes are yery curiously constructed, 
and capable of conveying people in an easy manner, 
from one place to another, where the voyages are 
not long. It is probable, that the situation of is- 
lands in sight of each other, first furnished men with 
the idea of navigation, and from building small ca- 
noes they came at last to construct large vessels.— 
The violence of a storm might drive them out of 
their course, and providence might direct them to an 
unknown shore. ° , 

We have been the more particular in our conjec- 
tures concerning the origin of these people, because 
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we, as British subjects, have at present a very near 
conucction with some of them. ‘The avarice of the 
Europeans has extended so far, that whenever a war 
takes place, one Gr other of these islands become 
the propertics of new masters. It is to this cireum- 
stance that those people have been so Jong kept in a 
state of ignorance; tor the Roman Catholics have 


left nothing undone to make them superstitious de- | 


votees to the worship of saints and images, and 
Protestants, who attempted to convert them, to a 
rational and spiritual religion, found all their designs 
frastrated, in consequence of the ambition of prin- 
ces, who commenced wars against each other before 
sueh a salutary end could be answered. We. shall 
therefore proeced to.consider what these islands were 
wheu the Spaniards invaded them, what they are 
still considered under the notion of idolatry, and 
what they are at prescnt in consequence of the ex- 
tension of commerce, and the connection they have 
with trade. 

The Spaniards have destroyed the greatest part of 
these islanders, and the rest of the Europeans, who 
copied after thei, have not treated them much bet- 
ter; but still none of them have been able to deprive 
those unhappy savages of the liberty of exclaiming 
against their injustice, aud the ernuelties they have 
snffered under the government of their new masters. 
Yoo have driven me out of my habitation, says the 
Caribbee, which you had not the least right to do, 
neither can you have the least pretensions to it.— 
You are continually threatening to turn me out of 
the little that-is left me; must then the poor Carib- 
hee be forced to take up his habitation in the sea with 
the fishes: Your own country must certainly be 
very miserable, since you quit it to turn me out of 
mine; and whence is it that you take so mmchi-plea-, 
sure in tormenting me? 
almost obliterated in our minds a!] the maxims of 
the gospel. Our conquests will indeed have one 
_speeious pretext, viz. that of winning over the souls 
of the Americans to Christ; but then a eouverted 
Indian will answer, “ Why do you not theyefore.con- 
sider me as a brother, siuce-Christianity sets man- 
kind iu a state of freedom, aud at the same time 
that it exhorts us to humility, tills our minds with 
a spirit of tenderness and humanity; a spirit which 
you have never once breathed with regard to us? 
‘To this we make no other answer, than that our 
interest calls for their subjeetion; that we want 
slaves to cultivate our land; that we have dispos- 
sessed these savages of them im order to improve 
then:, and to search into their bowels for wealth, of 
which they were wholly ignorant; and so great is 
onr infatnation, as to imagine that these venal mo- 
tives suit with the gentle spirit of Christianity, But 
surcly this cannot surprize us, when itds to be con- 
sidered that some haye endeavoured to justify the 


Ambition and avarice have _ 
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‘ernel havock which has been made of the Amen- 
eans by principles drawn from religion; and have 
fancied the behaviour of the Israelites towards the 
Canaanites gave a sufficient sauction to these barba- 
rous proceedings ! 

‘The almost total extirpation of the Caribbecs gave 
oceasioii to this digression; they seem to have been 
destroyed with a more violent spirit of fury than 
the rest of the Americans; and one would think 
that their conquerors, i order to palliate their in- 
human butcheries, had endeavoured to make them 
pass for the most uimatural monsters, who had nei- 
ther law, nor religion; and, in a word, who had no- 
thing human about them but their shape. 

If we may believe Rochefort, the Caribbees so 
far from worshipping a Deity, have not so much as 
any word to express it by; so that whenever we 
speak to them concerning the Supreme Being, we 
are obliged to make use of a great deal of circum- 
locntion, to give them an idea thereof. They con- 
sider the earth as a kind parent that nourishes her 
creatures ; but they do not understand what we mean 
by divine essence, or the other mysteries of religion. 
The same is related of the greatest part of the 
Amerieans; and itis probable they confuse these 
barbarians with too great a multitude of ideas and 
arguments. ‘Uhey are for having them comprehend 
the Deity at ouce in the same manner as we do, and 
require them to believe at the first word, and on 
their bare word, a set of people who declare certain 
mysteries to them, of the truth whereof they them- 
selves were not eonvineed til] after long experience, 
a continual course of study, and a multitude of re- 
fleetions; to all which, a catechism taught them in 
their youth, had led the way, the better to prepare 
their minds for imbibing the prmeiples of the Chris- 
tian faith. If it be true, that these savages have not 
capacity enough to understand abstracted subjects, 
we ought before all things to polish their minds, 
form them to refleetion, and make them men before 
we go about to make them Christians. 

The Caribbees acknowledge a good and an evil 
principle, and eal] them Maboia. Rochefort tells 
us, that they believe there are a multitude of good 
spirits, and that cach savage imagines he has one 
to himself, to whom they give the name of Chemen. 
Other travellers tell us, they say Lougque or Looko 
was the first man, from whom all mankind are des- 
cended ; that he created fishes, and rose again three 
days after his death, and afterwards ascended into 
heaven, ‘That after Louqne’s departure, the terres- 
trial animals were ereated. hey believe that the 
earth aud sea were ereated, but not the heavens.— 
They have also some idea of the flood, and aseribe 
the cause ef at to the wickedness of mankind 1 those 
ages. Muboia, they say, is the anthor of eclipses; 
and that notwithstanding their firm persuasion of the 
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power and malice of this evil spirit, they neverthe- 
less pray to it; but then it is after a very irregular 
manncr, without having any fixed time or place for 
that purpose; without once endeavouring to hnow 
him; without having the Icast distinct idea of hin; 
without having the least love for lim; and, in a 
word, only to prevent him doing them any harm,— 
Whereas they say, that since the good principle is 
hind and beneficent, it were needless to pray to it. 
And the saviges mentioned in the preceding articles 
dave the same sentinents. They are of epinion that 
the sun presides over the stars, aud that the latter 
are Cheinens, who are supposed to superintend over 
inetecre and storms. Weare not to omit, that these 
savages have their heroes, or rather demigeds, who 
are now stars and Chemens. 
, Ubey offer Cassave, and the first of their fruits 
to their Chemens; and sometimes out of gratitude 
iaeke a feast to their honour. Rochefort tells us, 
that these offerings were not accompanied with either 
adoration or prayers, they placing them only at one 
eorner of the but on a table made of rushes aud of 
Jatamier, a tree which grows in that country, Tere 
the spirits assemble to eat and drink those oblations ; 
a proof of which is, that the Caribbees assure us, 
that they hear the vessels in which the presents lad 
been laid, move up and down, as also the noise 
which the months of those gods make at the time of 
their eating. 

The same author relates, that they make little 
images resembling the form under which Maboia 
reveals himself to them, in order to prevent his do- 
ing them any harm. ‘hey wear those images about 
their necks, and pretend that it gives thein case ; 
cand that they fast and slush themselves for his sake. 
We are oblized to observe im this place, that Roehe 
fort, father Lubat, la Dorde, aud some others, both 
Protestants und Roman Catholics, unanimously de- 
<lare, thot these people are tormented with the evil 
spirit, who heats, scratches, nay, even wounds them 
ia most ernel manner, in order to force them to 
execute all bis injunetions with the utmost exactness, 
and all which muy be true for what we huow, We 
have already observed, that the North Americans 
ure slso afraid of being tormented by the devil; 
and shall find in the sequel of this work, that those 
of South America are exposed to the same perse- 
ention, Father Labat assures us, that the power 
of this angel of darkness has no manner of ascen- 
dency in those places where a cross is set up; and 
Rochefort infurms us, that the devil has not the 
power to torture the savages when they are in the 
Christians. ‘The savages, whenever jhe grand adver- 
sary of mankind begins to affict then, run as fast 
as possible into the neat Christian house they incet 
with, where they find a sure asylum against all the 
assaults of that furious assailant; and le adds, that 
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baptism infallibly preserves those savages from the 
devil’s blows. [rom these two authorities rcecived 
from persons whose priuciptes are so very differct, 
we may, however, draw tins iaference, that the dev: 
is equally afraid both of Protestants and Romau 
Catliclics. 

They have an infinite number of omens aud supe r- 
stitions, two of which only shall. be mentioned.—.- 
‘They pretend that bats are Cheimens whose @flice it 
is to watch during the mght. They often preserve 
the hair or the bones of some of their deceased re- 
lutions ina gourd-bottle, which they consult upon 
eecasion; and their Bolas, whom we are going to 
mention, make them believe that the spirits of the 
deceased acquaint them with the designs of their 
enemies. 

These Boias, who are the medico-priests of the 
Canbbees, have each their particular genius, whom 
they pretend to conjure up by buwminy over certain 
words, and the sinoke of tobacco. ‘Vhey never eall 
upon this genius or demon but in the night-time, 
and that too in a place where there is neither fire 
nor light. Weare that these LDoias are wizards, 
and have the secret of killing their enemies with 
charms which they employ against them, 

The old Boias make all their candidates to the 
priesthood go through a pretty severe discipline; for 
the novice is obliged from his infancy to abstain 
from several kinds of meats, and even to live upon 
bread and water in a little hut, where he is visited 
by no body but his masters, who make incisions in 
his skin. But they do not stop here; for they give 
hnn tobacco-juice, which, as it purges him in a 
violent manner, frees him, say they, from all terres- 
trial uneleanness, and prepares his mind for the 
reception of the Chemen, ‘Vhey then rub his body 
over with gum, which they afterwards cover over 
with feathers, in order to make him exaet and dili- 
gent in his consultations of the genti, and ready to 
obey their orders, Nay, they teach him to cure the 
diseased, and to conjure up the spiit. 

The Caribbees ascribe their diseases to Maboia; 
and as those people are observed to be of a very 
melancholy cast of mind, we may probably suppose 
that the nocturnal apparitions of the devil, and the 
torments which he inflicts upon them, are in reality 
uo more than the chimeras of a brain very suscep- 
tible of the impressions of fear. We may ascribe 
part of the mugieal cperations of the s\merican 
priests to the same cause; for to impute them all 
would be going too fur. Whenever they are desirous 
of knowing the issne of any illness with which they 
are troubled, they first lay the offering mtendcd for 
Matboin upon a Maivutou, and then send for a 

Soia in the night-time, who immediately orders the 
fire to be put out, aud tums out all those persons of 

i whoa he has the least suspicion, After (us he goes 
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into acorner, where he orders the patient to be 
brought to him, then smokes a leaf of tobacco, part 
of which he bruises in his hands, and snapping his 
fingers at the same time, blows what he had rubbed 
into the air. Fhe odour of this perfume brings the 
Chemen, who answers the demand of the Boia; 
when the latter draws near to his patient, fecis, 
presses, and handles several tunes successively that 
part where the pain lies, 1f it be an outward one; 
pretending at the same time, to draw out that which 
occasions it, and often sucks it, These savages also 
make use of the bath and fancing. If this cousul- 
tation with the spirit does not give the patient any 
ease, the Boia physician resumes lis priestly funetion, 
ad after having given the patient some consolation, 
to prepare him for his journey to the next world, he 
declares to him that his god, or, if the reader 
pleases, his devil, is aesirous of his company, and 
to deliver him from the miseries of this life. 

If the sick person recovers, they make a feast in 
honour of Maboia, and set victuals aad drink for 
him upon a Matoutou. The Cassave and the Ovi- 
cou, which they present to him, continne all night 
upon the table, and as, to speak with these savages, 
the spirit eats and drinks only in a spiritual manner, 
every thing they had set for him over night is found 
untouched in the morning. ‘The Boia takes posses- 
sion of these oblations, and the Caribbees look upon 
them with so much awe and veneration, that none 
but their old men and the chief persons of the nation 
are allowed to touch them. When the feast is 
ended, they black the patient with juniper apples, 
which make him as ugly as the devil himself. ‘Chey 
have frequently feasts, or rather drunken entertain- 
ments, and it is in this manner they solemnize the 
return from an expedition, the birth of their child- 
ren, the time appointed for the cutting off their 
hair, and that of their beginning to go to war— 
The holding a council of war, the felling of any 
wood or grove, the grubbing up of a piece of 
ground, the building of a canoe, are all considered 
as solemnities. ‘They call these feasts assemblies, 
or drunken entertainments. 

They observe a fast upon their arriving at the state 
of puberty, and their being made captains, npon the 
death of a father or mother, wife or husband; this 
last article is very surprising after what has been 
befere observed of the little affection which we are 
assured a husband has for his wife, and, as we may 
naturally suppose, a wife for her husband. If that 
saying be true, that friendship always meets with a 
reciprocal return, and that according to the maxim 
of count de Bussi Rabutin, all those who love are 
sure of being beloved, it may on the other side be 
as true, that hatred will be repaid with hatred. The 
Caribbees also fast after having killed an Arouague, 
that is, anenemy. ‘They have no stated time for 
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holding their assemblies of war, and as to all those 
of another kind, we have already observed that they 
eat, drink, and get drunk in them; to which we 
shall add, that in these they cut one another to pieces 
in cold blood. 6 

Whenever they are about making war, some old 
woman draws up the whole desigu, and males a 
speech to the company in order to stir them up to 
revenge; and when she sees that by the strength of 
her harangue, and of the Ovicou, which is their 
drink, the assembly begin to give manifest tokens of 
their being inspired with rage and fury, she then 
throws into the midst of them some boiled linibs of 
those they had killed in war; after which, a captain 
seconds the old lady, and makes a speech upeu the 
sanie subject. 

‘Their manner of making war is to come upon 
their enemies by surprise, and to fall upon thein in 
ambuscade. ‘They cover themselves all over with 
boughs und leaves, and mask themselves with an 
Indian cane leaf cailed Balisier, by making a hole 
for their eyes to look through. Thus equipped, they 
stand up close to a tree, and wait till their enemies 
come by, in order to beat their heads to pieces at 
one blow with their bonton, or club, or to shoot 
them with their arrows after their having passed by. 
Whenever they fall upon a house that is covered 
with leaves of cane-sticks or palm-trees, they set 
fire to the roof, by showering down arrows upon it, 
to which they tie an handful of cotton, which the 
light just when they let fly. c 

Their arrows are always poisoned, and they are 
full of little notches, which make so many tongues, 
very neatly wrought, and cut in such a manner as 
not to hinder the arrow from penetrating, but from 
coming out again without widening the wound 
considerably; or by driving it back to the opposite 
part to draw it out by making a fresh one. They 
always make two cuts im that part where the reed 
is grafted at the sharp end, in order that when it is 
entered into the body, the rest of the arrow may 
fall, and at the same time leave the poisoned end 
in the body. They treat the prisoners of, war’ 
much after the saine manner as the Canadians do 
theirs. : 

‘The Caribbees are jealous of their wives, and a 
bare suspicion of their having violated the fidelity 
they owe their husbands, gives them a power to kill 
their wives without any further ceremony. The 
husband is not liable to be called to an account for 
an affair of this nature, because the women of these 
islands are their hnsband’s slaves ; and notwithstand- 
ing the rigour of their slavery, we are nevertheless 
assured that they obey with so much exactness, 
silence, sweetness, and respect, that their husbands * 
are very rarely obliged to remind them of it: an ex- 
ample worthy the imitation of some Christian wives, 
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who are daily instructed from the pulpit, but to 
no purpose, .in the duties of obedience aud conjugal 
fidelity. ‘This doctrine will probahly be inculcated 
to them as long as the world stands, but will have 
as little effect upon them as the preaching of the 
gospel has with regard to the Caribbec In fine, 
the female world are here such compl te slaves, that 
a@ woman is never known to eat with ber husband, 
or even in his presence. Their young gi ly, about 
twelve years of age, wear the apron, which is the 
characteristic of modesty and chastity; and in the 
Lucayan islands, when a woman knows by certain 
natural symptoms that her daughter may »ssume the 
name of woman, the relations mee! tog«ther and 
make a feast: after which they give he: a cotton 
net filled with herds, which she weais afterwards 
about her thighs, for before she went stark-naked. 
It is true, indeed, that nakedness does not make any 
impression upon their senses; and we are assured 
they have so much virtue as to say, that when they 
are naked they are to be looked upon only in the 
face. We are also told, that when a young maiden 
is of an age fit for marriage, she is obliged to live 
for ten days together upon dry Cassave; if in this 
time she does not die with hunger, itis a proof that 
she will be a good house-wife. 

Such young Caribbee women as are marriageable, 
are not allowed to have any commerce with their 
young men, for their mothers never suffer them to 
go out of their sight. Nevertheless, says father La- 
bat, a young woman very seldom lives to that age, 
without being singled out before by some young sa- 
vage, who considers her the moment he has made his 
declaration as his future wife, till she may be of an 
age of being so ineficet. Among these savages, rela- 
tions are permitted to marry with one another, a wo- 
man not being allowed to refuse her kinsman; they 
often pitch upon them when they are but four or five 
years of age. A brother does not marry his sister, 
norason his mother. Rochefort assures us, that 
they look upon this crime with horror; but that they 
allow so general, so extensive a liberty, with regard 
to all the other degrces of consanguinity, and the 
plurality of wives, that a man often marries three 
or four own sisters, who at the samme time, are either 
his nieces or cousin-germans. ‘They reason thus, 
that as they have been brought up together, they 
will therefore love cach other the more, and preserve 
a greater harmony. But here their notions differ 
greatly from ours; and we must not forget a very 
whimsical custom. It sometimes happens that a 
Caribbec shall before-hand demand the offspring of 
a woman with child, provided it be a girl; which if 
they grant him, he marks the woman’s belly with 
“Rocou: and as soon as the girl is seven or eight 
years of age, he gocs to bed to her, in order to inure 
her to the sports of Venus. 
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A father upon the birth of his first-born son 
withdraws from society, and keeps a very strict fast 
for forty days together; and another traveller adds, 
that the husband goes to bed, and acts the part of 
the lsing-in. woman; but he ueither gives us the 
origi or reason of this custom. llere follows ano- 
ther that is altogether as whimsical: The-time pre- 
seribed for fasting being expired, they pitch upon 
two young Caribbees to slash his skin, aud to cut 
and hack his body all over. ‘They then rub the 
wounds with tobaeco juice, after which they seat 
lim ina chair painted red. The women bring in 
victuals, which the old men present to the wounded 
person, and feed himas we do a child; and in like 
mauner they pour drink down his throat, holding his 
neck at the same time; and when he has done eating 
the old men present him with two pieces of Cassave, 
which the poor tortured father holds in his hands. 
‘The ceremony ts performed ina large open place, 
during which he gets astride upon two Cassaves, 
which he is afterwards obliged 10 cat. We may 
very well suppose them to be bloody; for they then 
smear the child’s face over with blood, which they 
say contributes to the making him courageous; and 
the more patient the tather is, the more his son will 
be valiant. But this is not all, he is oblized to ab- 
stain for six months together from various things, 
every time any of his wives are brought to bed.— 
The moment the child is born, he is bathed in water, 
and.if it happens in the night-time, the father bathes 
himself also; then the mother begins to flatten the 
infant’s forehead, and to squash itsface, whieh they 
think an addition to its beauty; and we may natural- 
ly suppose, that the education they bestow upon 
them is of a piece with the rest. 

They name the child about a fortuight after its 
birth, which they take from some of the ancestors 
of their family, from some tree or other object that 
is agreeable to them; in a word, from any thing 
that pleases or strikes thetr senses. The child is 
named with form and ceremony? and has its spon- 
sors, who engage to sce it properly educated aceord- 
ing to the enstom of the country. ‘They bore a 
hole in the child’s ear, in his lower lips, and between 
his nostrils. ‘They put threads into these holes, to 
which pendants hang dangling; but they delay the 
ceremony, incase the child be too weak to go 
through it. . 

All these savages have a great number of supersti- 
tions notions, and ridiculous ceremonies, founded 
upon lying wonders and marvellous stories. Their 
priests like all the others among the savages of Ame- 
rica, are also physicians, and before they undertake 
to cure a patient, they consult the oracle of their 
idol, and when the artful impostors imagine the dis- 
temper to be incurable, they do not use any medi- 
cines, Hlowever when they think there is uo sort of 
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danger, then they use their medicines ‘and charms, 
and when the patient recovers, the whole honour and 
merit are ascribed to them. ' 

Some of the tribes of these people chuse their 
chief who is to govern them while they are at table, 
and they elect lim who is the greatest drunkard. 

This general or chief, the moment rhe is chosen, puts 
his two hands over his head, and while he continues 
im this posture, a long harangue i istnade to im with 
regard to his duty, which being done, they make a 
rial of his courage, by hippine him till the blood 
follows the strokes. Lefore their priests are ordained 
to their sacerdotal office, they are obliged to go 
throngh a very severe probation, which lke many 
more of their customs, ts both absurd and ridiculosis. 
"Phey bruise green tobacco leaves, and pressing out 
the moisture, fill up a quantity of it ina vessel, equal 
to one of our common drinking glasses, and give 
it him who ts to he received priest or boya, and he is 
obliged to. swallow it all down. In their niarriages 
they have no other ceremony besides that of making 
a formal demand of the young woman from lier pa- 
rents. Ele receives her in triumph, and conducts her 
home to her own hut, where an entertainment is 
provided for the relations. When their children are 
born, they put them mto a sink of mud, where the 
immocent creatures are obliged to remain upwards of 
four hours, till they have mvoked thei idols to be 
propitious to lim. Barbarous as their practises nay 
seem, yet it docs not come up to that of the Greeks 
and Romans, with whom it was common to expose 
their children, and desert them totally, leaving them 
to perish. Whereas, these savages we have been 
treating of, only expose their children for a short 
time, and the healthiness of their constitutions gene- 
rally saves thei. 

_ When their relations die, they hang up their car- 
cases in their huts, and adorn them with feathers and 
necklaces after all the flesh is rotted off. In some 
places they burn their dead, and the women drink in 
hquor the bones of their husbands reduced to pow- 
der; and thus, says a very learned author, (Mr. Pi- 
cart) they bury with their own bodies all that was dear 
to thein in this world. One would naturally imagine 


that such practices must flow from a very strong na-. 


tural affection; but these savages have their own 
notions of faslion as well as we. Both husbands 
and wives know the nature of formal mourning, and 
just as it is among us Kuropeans, she who appears 
the most affected for the loss of her husband, pro- 
cures another the sooner, Some of these savages 
make great rejoicings on the death of their relations, 
aud the men get drimk w hile the wife of the deceased 
howls as if she was going -distracted. ‘They always 
Mill some of their slaves, whom they imagme will 
_accompany the deceased imto the other world, and 
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they belicve in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments; a sentiment that was never perbaps, denied 
tul the present age in which we live. And by whom 
has this fundamental and leading doctrine, in natu- 
ral and revealed religion, been denied? Was it by 
heathens? No; for the most barbarons, the most 
uveolrghtened heathens believe in it. Was it by pro- 
fessed deists? No; the deists pride themselves in op- 
posing Christianity, because {say they) all the an- 
cient heathens as well as the modern believed, and 
do believe the doctriie of future rewards and punisl- 
ments; and they belteved tlis without the assistance 
of a supernatural revelation. 

The truth is, attempts have been made to over- 
throw both natural and revealed religion, by men 
well acquainted with hurmaa learning, and whose 
very characters, as professed preachers of the zos- 
pel, naturaily Jed them to stand up in its defence 
against the attacks of its enemies. Our Saviour 
foretold, that a man’s greatest enemies should be 
those of his own household, and we have lived to 
see this literally fulfilled. “These men pretended to 
belong to the household of faith, and yet have denied 
the leading principles. But never let such notions 
distract the minds of pious, humble Chrisiians. As 
ihe whole frame of the Christian religion is built 
upon a plan consistent with the divine attributes, 
and suitable to the state of fallen nature, so it car- 
ries along with it the marks of infinite wisdom, un- 
bounded 1 merey, unchangeable love, affective grace, 
and everlasting glory. 

And will God suffer his own image to be trampled 
upon? No; he will support bis church for the sake 
of his son, alia shed his blood to restore unhappy 
creatures to his favour, and although the wicked and 
the impious may blaspheme, yet the glory of Christ's 
kingdom will bear down all manner of opposition, 
inen shall be blessed in him, and all nations shall 
call him blessed. Jt was declared by our Saviour, 
that the gates of hell should never prevail against his 
church; and by gates is meant rulers, for judges of 
old sat in the gates of the city to administer justice, 
as they still do in some of the eastern nations of 
Asia. Now there is nota name that can be found 
so proper for those men, who under the name of 
Christians have actually attempted to make us be- 
lieve there is no immortality, there is no name, we 
say, so proper for them as that of inferval judges, 

But as the church was purchased by the death of 
Christ, so the Almighty power of God will suppose 
the kingdom of his glorions son. 


God shall exalt his g¥orious head, 
Aud his high throne maintain 5 

Shall strike the pow’rs and princes.dead, 
Who.dare oppose his reigu. 
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Religion of the Savages who inhabit the river of 
sfinazons. 


These people are all idolators, and in many res- 
pects there is but little difference between them and 
those whom we have just now mentioned. They 
Imve a vast variety of idols, aud they ascribe to them 
as many qualities as they please. ‘They believe that 
sonie of them preside over the waters, aud these are 
represented with fishes in their hands. ‘lhere are 
others for seed time, and otlrers again who inspire 
them with courage in war. They say that their dettics 
came down from heaven, purposely to dwell among 
and assist them, but they do not pay them the least 
worship; they earry them along with them in a case 
or l-ave them in any place till they want their assis- 
tance. IJlence, upon their going cut to.war, they 
}roist at the prow of their canoes, that idol im whom 
they repose the greates! confidence, and under Whose 
auspie-s they look for victory. ‘They have the same 
castom when they go a fishing, and on this oceasion 
they hoist the idol whom they believe presides over 
the waters. 

This practice is in all respects similar to what was 
observed by the ancient Greeks aud Romans, who 
had their titular Deities for every one of their under- 
takings. When they «vent on vovages, the mariners 
iivoked Neptune as the god uf the sea, and images 
of him were carried along with them. But sull 
they had sometimes the figures of other deities upon 
their ships; for we rea: that when the apostle Paul 
and bis companions were sen: prisoners to Rome, the 
ship in which he sailed had for her sign Castor and 
Pollux, Acts xxii. 11. Here we may observe, that 
the Roman Carliolies, is conformity with the hea- 
thens of old, have thei tutular saints just in the same 
manner as the heathens had their deities. Anthony, 
for instance, is the saint to which mariners address 
theniselves in all cases of danger, and when they re- 
turn home, they hang up in one of their churches 
something in honour of him, in consequence of the 
deliverance they have met with. 

These savages of whom we have been treating, 
divide the goverument of nature among their gods, 
or idols, so as to give every one his share. ‘They ne- 
ver pray to them, but in cases of necessity, and per- 
haps in this case, there are too many Christians who 
follow the same practice. All the idols whom they 
worship, are considered as subordinate to one Su- 
preme Being ; but of that being they have very con- 
fused notions. ‘They stand in great awe of their 
priests, and hold them in the utmost veneration.— 
‘They have a particular house, or rather hut, for the 
celebration of their ceremonies, and this is to them, 
what others call a church, or a temple. ‘here their 
priests address themselves to their gods, and receive 
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answers from their oracles. Their pricsts have a 
creat authority over the poor deluded people, whose 
minds being left in a state of darkness, they can 
practise npou them what tricks they please. “They 
also apply to them, as casuisis, for the solution ot 
their doubis; and here they act just in the same 
manner as some of those who call themselves Chiris- 
tian divines. The Roman Catholic priest is lord of 

the consciences of all his people, so that he may di- 
rect them to every purpose he thinks proper; aud 
perhaps there are too many among our Protestant 
clergy, who assume the same dictatorial power. Dut 
here we find, that the glory of domg what was ne- 
ver commanded in scripture is not wholly their own, 
for the heathens claim an equal share along with 
them. Perhaps the heathens have a much better 
right to it than themselves, for as it was: originally 
their property, we cannot sce with what justice the 
Romans rob the heathens of it. Christ never taught 
them to do so, either by precept or exainple ; hor Is 
there a single passage in the whole of the New Ves- 
tament, that gives authority to ministers to solve cue 
ses of conscience, except where moral duties are 
concerned, and there indeed it is easily done; for 
there is an everlasting difference between right and 
wrong. But to proceed :— : 

Wihen these savages go to war, they apply to their 
priests for assistance against their enemes, and the 
first thing the priests do is to curse them. ‘This has 
such a striking similarity to what is related concern- 
ing the history of Balaam, that we wonder how any 
person who has read civil history, can doubt the 
truth of divine revelation. . 

In the most early ages of the world, when one 
nation declared war against another, the first thing 
they did was, to appeal to their gods that their cause 
was just, and the priests being satisfied with what 
they declared, went to the borders of their territo- 
ries aud pronounced a solemn curse on those who 
had violated the public peace. Something of this 
nature is still to be found among some of our mo- 
dern prinees, who never declare war, without first 
endeavouring to make their neighbours believe, that 
they are not the aggressors. But besides pronounc- 
ing their curses upon the enemy, these priests present 
the soldiers with poisonous berbs and arrows, and 
other weapons. ‘ 

When their priests dic, they have such veneration 
for every precious relic belonging to them, that they 
preserve their bones, and lay them on the saine cot- 
ton beds on which they used to repose when alive. 
Some of them keep the bodies of their deceased re- 
lations in their houses, in order to have a perpetual 
memento mori before their eyes. Others bury the 
bodies in large graves, together with every thing be- 
longing to them im their life-time; but they all cele- 
brate their obsequies for several days together, and 
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this tinie is spent in duking and weeping to excess. 
They believe in the immortality of the soul; but 
then it must not be supposed that they have any other 
notions of it, than asa corporeal substance. ‘This 
is Owing to the corruption of human nature, which 
induces men to reject what they cannot comprehend 
and this is, perbups, the source of all the errors that 
ever yet took place in the world. Vast discoveries 
have been made in astronomy, during the present 
age; but the one half of them are no better than 
probable conjectares; the others are doubiful, and 
involved in obscurity. In plilosophy, and im phy- 
sics, Vast discoveries have been nade; but what mau 
will say that human knowledge is complete? Men, 
however, should by all means endeavour to divest 
themselves of pride, to be readyvat all times to ac- 
knowledge their own weakness, as well as their ig- 
norance. 

‘The foundation of all our happiness, all our ho- 
nour, and all our glory, whether in time or eternity, 
niust be laid in humility. The wisest man that ever 
lived i in the world, says, “Pride goeth before de- 

“struction, and a haughty spirit before’a fabk” And 
Christ, who was greater than Solomon, says, “He 
“that exalteth himself shall be abased, but he that 
“Vumbleth bimself_shall be exalted.” 

Were mien once to be brought acquainted’ with 
their own weakness, their own ignorance, and their 
own noworthiness, compared with the rectitude of 
the Divine Being, they woutd not nourish growing 
doubts in their finds; concerning the trath of the 
Christian dispensation. 

We shall conclude this article in the words of the 
celebrated Shakespeare, which he puts in the mouth 
of the great Cardinal Wolsey, when he was taking 
Jeave of lord Cromweil. 


“Cromwell! I charge thee, fling away ambition; 

“ By that sin fell the angels; bow can nun then, 

“Phe i mage of his maker, hope to win byt? 

* Love thyself last : Cherish those hearts that hate 
; “thee: 

“stllin thy nght hand carry gentle peace, 

“Corruption was not more than honesty. 

“Yo silence envious tongues, be just, and fear hot ; 
“Letall the ends thou aim’st at, be thy conntry’s 
“Thy God’s, and truth’s: Then i€ thoutefaliise.O 

“ Cromwell! 
“Thou fell’st a blessed martyr: Serve the —— 
“ And pry’thee. lead me in; 
“* Here, take an inventory of all T have, 
“Yo the last penny; “tis the king’s. My robe, 
“And my integrity, leaven is all 
“f dare now call my own. O Cromwell! 
“well ! 


“Wad.} but serv'd my God, with half the zeal 


Crom- 
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“¥Fserv'd my king, he would not, in mine age, 
“ Have left me nuked to mine enemies.” 


Religion of the Brastlians, 


When these people were first discovered by the 
Luropeans, they had neither temples nor monuments 
erected to anv deity whatever, a circumstance in 
which they differed much from the Peruvians and 
Mexicans. Aud ever at ae they have but dark 
confused notions conceruipg the creation of the 
world, for they regulate their time by moons only. 
However, it appears that they have some faint no- 


“tions of the Deity; for they often lift up their hands 


towards the snp and moon, in token of adiniration. 
‘They have some notions of the universal deluge, for 
they relate, that a very powerful foreigner, who 
bore the most violent hatred against their ancestors, 
caused them all to perish by a violent inundation, 
two persons only excepted, whom he preserved, in 


order that they might propagate a mew race of be- 


ings, from whom they are descended. Here we. 
have the outlines of the truth, although obscured by 
fable, but even that obscurity in some measure, 
points out the truth. 

‘They are very much afraid of the devil, whom 
they call Agneian, and yet do not pay him the least 
worship. ‘Vhey are equally afraid of thunder, which 
they suppose to be under the direction of one of their 
gods, called Toupan; and when they are told to 
worship the god who created thunder, they answer 
that it 1s very strange, that god, who is a being of so. 
much goodness, should make use of thuuder to ter- 
rify mankind. 

‘They pay a great vencration to a certain fruit, 


_abont the biguess of an-ostriah’s egg, and shaped like 


a great gourd, which they cuil Tumaraca; but some 
travellers have corrupted the word, and call it Ma- 
raca. When the priests go on their visitations, they 
always carry thig fruit along with them, and oblige 
the people to worship it with great solemnity. They 
fix these fruits atthe end of u sta which they stick 
inthe ground, then dress them with beautiful fea- 
thers, and order the inhabitants of the villages to 
carry them victuals and drink; for (says the priest) 
this is well pleasing to them, and they like ta be 
entertained in this manner. The chiefs of their 
tribes, and the fathers of families go and offer part 
of their provisions to these Maracas; and it is con- 
sidered as a very great crime for any one to take 
away what has been consecrated to these idols. ‘The 
priests-assnre their votanes, that the spirit pronoun- 
ces its oracle, by the mouth of the Maraca, so that 
here we have an instance of fruit speaking. They 
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look upon these Maracas as domestic gods, and 
therefore every one is obliged to have one im lis 
house, so as to consult it on every oceasion; but 
they are of no service to them, unless purchased of 
the priests. 

‘The essential parts of their festivals cousist in 
dances and songs, the subjects of which are, their 
glorious achievements in war, and are also Of ise 
In transmitting to posterity, the memories of their 
warlike heroes. Oue of the greatest of these fest- 
vals, is that of butchering their poor miserahle pri- 
soners, who have the misfortune to be taken from 
their enemies in war. Having put theze wretches 
to deatn under the most excruciating tortures, they 
then sit down and feast on the flesh. Vhis is horrid 
enough, and such as human nature shudders buek. at 
the thought of; but still it is too true to admit of 
the least doubt, there is no exaggeration in the least, 
and to dispute it would be to say, that all our voy- 
agers and travellers, many of whom were men of 
integrity, told nothing but falschood. 

Al! their Boias, or priests, are fortane-tellers, and 
interpreters of dreams, whicl{ knowledge they make 
the people believe thé devil communi@ates to them. 
‘The Boia cousults the oracle in a hut built for that 
purpose, where a virgin of abont ten of twelve years 
of age, prepares a bammock for him, with a good 
quantity of provisions. The priest, or Boia, who is 
obliged to abstain for nine days together, froin all 
commerce with women, washes himself before he 
goes tu bed, and there consults the spirit, who is so 
govd-natured that he never fails to answer his 
prayers; but it is proper to observe, that he is al- 
ways alone when he consults the spirit. 

‘Dhese savages, in the Brazils, never marry any of 
their relations, within those lines of consanguinity, 
wubich we call incest; so that it seems they have, at 
Jeast in that instance, some traces of morality among 
them. ‘fhe moment a vouth is considered as fit fur 
manage, he is allowed to Isut out for a wife; for 
thev never consider whether he has means sufficient 
to support a family, or conduct to guide himself 
tirough the worid. Pormerly a young man was not 
permitted io marry till he bad killed one of the 
enemy; but row, when a young savage has placed 
his affections upon a youmg woman of his own tribe, 
he addresses himself to her parents, and asks their 
consent to marry her. These suvages*are unac- 
cwunted with all our preliminaries of marriage, for 
there is no such thiug among them asa declaration 
of a mutual passion, nor any ainorons intercourse. 
If the voung woman’s relations give their consent, 
he is from that moment her husband, for the ccre- 
monies afterwards are but trifling - 

Polygamy is 11 as much esteeni, among them as i 
any parts of Asia, and although the’ women fic- 
quently live together in harmony, yet their tyranuical 
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husbands have a right to put them away whenever 
thry please. Wheina woman is delivered of a child, 
there are many ridiculous ceremonics observed; for 
if itis a boy, the father lays down beside it a bow, 
wn arrow, and a knife, exhorts it to bravery and 
courage, and concludes by naming him after the 
object that makes the greatest impression on his 
mind. The girls are brought up in domestic afiuirs, 
and generally marrie¢ very young. 

These people have some faiut notions of the in- 
mortality of the soul; for they believe that when a 
person dics, his soul goes to reside in paradise, be- 
hind their bigh mountains. When a person is taken 
sick, ove of his relations throws himself with so 
much violence upon lim, as almost knocks out shat 
little breath he has remaining. {f the sick person 
dies in the evening, the following night is spent in 
mournings aud lamentations, and the neighbours af 
both sexes are invited to jom in the mocroful 
solemnity, - 

Wheu the patient expires, they wash and comb 
him, after winch they wrap him up in calico, aud 
if it he one of their chiefs, in his hammock, 
adorned with all his feathers and other ornaments.— 
They lay hint in a kind of coffin, but iw such a man- 
ner as not to Iet anv earth touch the body, and they 
carry him provisions every day, in order to preveut 
his ding with hunger, after he is dead; may, they 
believe that he wearies himself so much with dancing 
in the other world, that Le is glad to return to earth 
to get a little refreshment. 

it anes exident from what we have related of 
those people, and indced of all other heathens what- 
ever, that the knowledge of the one true God, and 
life and immortality were never ee to light tll 
ae promnuigation of the gospel, and } this should teach 

s, above all things, to set a proper value upon that 
more than inestinable blessing. 


Religion of the people who inkebd near the 
iver La Plata. 


The river La Plata, that is, the :iver of Plate, ig 
pahaps the largest in the universe, and an ines- 
baustibie sourse of wealth to the Spamards. Tt was 
in this river that the famous Sir Francis Drake de- 
stroyed a yast number. of ships belonging to the 
Spaniards, ee brought into tngland an enormous 
load of plate. ‘There are vast numbers of people 
inhabiting near the banks of this celebrated siser, 
but the Spani utds do all they can to keep other 
Europeans ignorant of them. Ifowever, we have 
learned as much conc ering them as is 1ecessary to 
give us an idea of their religious scuuuinents. 

Some of them consecrate the shins of their ene- 
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mies as so many trophies in certain houses, which 
seem to have been designed for religous worship, 
and others adore the sun and moon. Some of these 
nations, at the new or full moon, make certain in- 
cistons with bones, to which they. give an edge, and 
use them instead of knives. Those of Tucuman 
have some notion of a Deity, and have priests 
among them wha act the part of sooth-sayers, upon 
which Coreal makes the follosving just reflection: 
“ JT am of opinion, says he, that wherever there are 
priests, there must necessarily be some shadow of 
religion, and thatthe one is always relative to the 
other.” Ifowever, the dispute docs not relate to the 
true signification of the word religion, but to the 
idea only. The other savages of Paragnay and Ura- 
gha, that is, those whom the’ Jesuits have not civil- 
ized, do not differ from these Tucumans in these 
particiilars, ‘Their priests ere aso physicians, as in 
other places, and cure their patients by sucking the 
diseased part, or by the smoke of tobaeco. They 
adinit an untversal spirit who pervades matter, and 
acts on all parts of it; but this is too philosophical 
for savages. .Let us rather say, that they imagine 
every thing is formed with its peculiar genius or 
spirit, which flows from their gross ignorance ; 
though after all, it is. certain, that some very polite 
nations, both ancient and modern, have supposed 
the immediate action of an universal spirit, and that 
of genii upon carthly bodies. Agrecable to this 
notion, we are eed that the savgzes in question 
address invocations’ to these genit, and some worship 
_# pretended invisible tiger. 
Such as are candidates for the priesthood or phy- 
sic, are obliged to fast often, and for a long time 
together ; must have fought several times against 
wild beasts, particularly tigers, and at least have 
been bit or scratched by them. After this, they may 
be raised to the priesthood; for they look upon 
tigers as almost divine animals, and the imposition 
of his holy paw is as honourable among them, as 
-the receiving the doctor's cap in the university of 
Salamanca in Spain. Alterwards, the juice of 
certain distilled herbs is poured upon their eyes, and 
this is the priestly anointing; after which, these new 
priests know how to calm the spirits ofall beings, 
animate, or manimate; hold sccret intelligences with 
those spirits, and share with them in their virtues. 
There are other medico-physicians-superior to the 
above-mentioned, whase office extends no farther 
than to calm the spirits, and receive their oracles — 
They never atten to this supreme dignity ull after 
having practised physic for a lone caurse of years; 
they are also obliged to fast for a whole year to- 
gether, and their abstinence, says the relation of 
the Moxes, must exhibit itself by their pale and 
wan countenances. At certain seasons of the year, 
particularly at the new moon, they assemble their 
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people on some hill at a Hittle distance from the 
town. At break of day, all the assembly march to 


that place with a deep silence, but the monicnt they 


arrive at the halting place, they break out into 
hideous cries, say they, to molify the hearts of their. 
deities. -The whole day is spent in fasting and con- 
fused noises, and, towards the evening, “they con- 
clude with the following ceremonies. ‘The priests 
begin hy entting the hair, which among them is a 
token of great joy and gladness, and cover their 
bodies with red’ and yellow feathers; which being 
done, they have great vessels brought them, into 
whieh they pour the lipnor prepared ‘for the solem- 
nity; this'they reccive as the first fruits offered to 
their idols, of which they drink inordinately, then 
give it to all the people, who quaff it off to great 
excess, and the whole night is : spent in drinking and 
dancing. One of them sings the sng, when all of 
them drawing round him in a circle, begin to draw 
their feet after them in cadence, and to Joll their 
heads from one side to another witha careless air, 
at the same time throwing their bodies into very in- 
decent postures; and the ‘varmth of their piety and 
religion, is judged by the distortions into which they 
throw theniselves. 

Some other nations, who are all confounded under 
the name of Moxes, in the relations of the Jesuits, 
worship the sun, moon, and stars, and others pay 
adoration to fivers. Some always carry about them 
a great number of little idols, made in a very ridi- 
culous shape. Every act of piety and religion flows 
from a principle of fear, and among so great a 
number of people, to whom the missionaries and 
Spaniards have given the name of Moxes, they, says 
the author of that relation, have not been able to 
discover but one or .two nations who-employ any 
hind of sacrifice. Their medico-physicians, en- 
chanters, or quacks, prescribes alse to their sick, 
but we do not hear that they take their degrees like 
the priests of Paragusy: Be that as it will, when 
the former are sent for to the sick, they mumble 
certain superstitious prayers over them, promise to 
fast lor their health’s sake, and to smoke tobacco a 
certajn_ number of times every day. Bnt it may be 
a question whether they really do it as sincerely as 
they pretend to do? ‘They also suck the deceased 
parts, which is a prodigious favour; after this they 
withdraw, but upou ec eontlition:, however, of being 
liberally rewarded for their services. 

‘Vheir marriage consists in the mutual consent of 
both parties, and in some presents which the bride- 
groom makes to the bride’s father, ‘or nearest re- 
lagen The consent of those whe coutract it, is 
looked upon as nothing; and they have another 
very whimsical custom among them, viz. that a 
wife may live where she pleases, and her husband 
is obliged to follow her up and down. If they have 
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* but one wife, it is beeanse they can get no more, 
for they fevour polygamy beth by custom and inch- 
nation, and always put it in practice whenever they 
lave an opportunity to doit. They look upon the 
mcontiuence of women as a most enormous crime; 
and if any of them happens to run connter to her 
duty, she is looked upon as an infamous creature, 
anda prostitute, and ts Ttable to be put to death.— 
If men are unjust in any thing, it is certainly on this 
occasion; for why are not women allowed to punish 
the lewdness of men? Or at least, why do we not 
indulge a sex whose frailty is the daily subject of 
our ridicule, to divert themselves at the men’s ex- 
peuse, who are vasily more frail than women? for- 
gelting twenty times a day at their feet, their so much 
boasted strength of mind, and szerificing all that is 
most valuable to their charms. 

The women prepare the liquor which their hus- 
hauds drink, and take care of the children. They 
have the barbarity, whenever a woman dies, to bury 
her little children with her, and in case she happens 
to be brought to bed of twins, she buries one of 
them, and the reason she gives for it is, that it is 
impossible to nurse two children well together. They 
have a very obscure idea of the immortality of the 
soul, and bury their dead with very little ceremony, 
The relations of the deceased dig a grave, whither 
they attend upon the body with a deep silence, which 
is interrupted by nothing but sobs; and as soon as 
the body is laid in the ground, they divide between 
themselves the things it was wrapt in. Father Sepp 
tells us, ina letter ef his published in the eleventh 
collection of curious and edifying letters, That some 
people of Paraguay cut off their own fingers, and 
afterwards their toes, according as their relations go 
off the spot. A man is very unhappy in that country 
who has a great many old relations, for he runs the 
hazard of heing mutilated very young: But then we 
may ask father Sepp, if he himself was an eye- 
witness to that unacconntable mutilation. 

The truth is, the Jesuits in all their accounts of 
these people, consider particular practices as general 
rules; and thus because there really are some such 
enthusiasts among these people, who cut off their 
fingers and toes, so they have told us that they all 
do so. ‘There are many women in the East fiuics, 
as has been already taken notice of, who burn them- 
selves along with the dead bodies of their husbands; 
hut this is so far from being an imposed law, that 
10 one is obliged to do it. 

Indecd, when we consider the nature of the 
Spanish government, and the bigotry of the people, 
we necd not be surprised that these savages have 
remained so Jong in iguorance. ‘Uhe heathens sec 
nothing in the Romish ceremonies, except a few 
gaudy genteel ornaments ; and probably the man of 
reading and experience, will pay little recard to the 
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difference subsisting between rudeness and politeness 
in religion, so as both consist of idolatry. 


Religion of the Peruvians. 


Peru was long a celebrated empire, and if we, 
may belteve some writers, silver and gold were in as 
greut plenty here, as the basest metals, nay, even as 
coals ure with us. But what we have to treat of 
are their religious sentiments. 

The Peruvians, before their being governed by 
their Incas, worshipped a numberless multitude of 
gods, or rather gen. ‘There was uo nation, family, 
city, street, or even house, but had its peculiar gods, 
and that because they thought none but the god to 
whom they should immediately devote themselves, 
was able to assist them in time of nced. They 
worshipped herbs, plants, flowers, trees, mountains, 
caves; and in the province of Puerto Viego, eme- 
ralls, tigers, lions, adders; and, not to tire the 
reader with a numeration of the several objects 
they thought worthy of religious worship, every 
thing that appearcd wonderful im their eyes, was 
thought worthy of adoration. 

‘These ancient idolators of Peru offered not only 
the fruits of the earth and animals to these gods, 
but also their captives, like the rest of the Americans. 
We are assured that they are used to sacrifice their 
own children, whenever there was a scarcity of 
victims, These sacrifices were performed by cut- 
ling open the victims alive, and afterwards tearing 
out theirhearts; they then smeared the idol, to whom 
they were sacrificing, with the blood yet reeking, as 
was the custom of Mexico. The priest burnt the 
victim’s heart, after having viewed it in order to see 
whether the sacrifice would be agreeable to the idol. 
Some other idolators offered their own bloud to their 
deities, which they drew from their arms and thighs, 
according as the sacrifice was more or less solemn ; 
and they even used, on extraordinary occasions, to 
let themselves blood at the tips of their nostrils, or 
between the eve-brows. We are, however, to ob- 
serve, that these kinds of bleeding were not always 
an act of religious worship, but were often em- 
ployed purely to prevent diseases. 

Such was the state of idolatry all over Pern, when 
Mango-capac, the law-giver of that vast cmpire, 
taught those savages the worslip of the sun and the 
Supreme God, under the name of Pachacamac.— 
Before we make any reflections un that new religion, 
we must inform the reader, that Mango-capac and 
his wife were the children of the sun, and that they 
both reeeived a commission of equal import from 
that planet, to teach and humanize the Peruvians. — 
They set out from ‘fiticaca, and guiding themselves 
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with a golden rod which the sun had given them, and 
which was to sink in the earth when they were come 
to the place where they were to settle by the com- 
mand of that planet; they accordingly travelled 
northward, having continual instances of the virtue 
of this golden rod, which at last sunk down in the 
valley of Cusco; and it was here they took a reso- 
lution of fixing the seat of empire. Immediately 
this offspring of the sun employed spiritual weapons ; 
the brother and sister began to preach their father’s 
religion, and made a great number of proselytes, 
who possibly might have been as much won over by 
the novelties of the equipage, and the advantages of 
the new religion, as by the force of inward convic- 
tion. The boldness of these missionaries, their 
surprising vocation, the ideas of power aud superi- 
ority which they infused into the imimds of those 
gross and brutish people, raised them undonbtedly 
a considerable number of followers in a little time; 
among whom; the new law-giver was particulaily 
careful of making choice of the ablest and most 
skilful, for the better establishing his authority, 
which he afterwards enlarged by conquest, and at 
last abolished the ancient religion, commanding, says 
the Inca Garcilasso, alt bis subjects to worship the 
sun. ‘This Inca Mango-capac, not satisfied with 
making a reformation among Is subjects in things 
relating to the Deity, also gave them excellent po- 
litical laws, and founded stich wonderful institutions 
as might justly be compured to the most boasted 
among the Europeans. 

The last words of that monarch merit our utmost 
attention. Ile above all recommended to the Peru- 
vias, the worshipping of the sun as their god and 
father. Jt must necessarily have happened, says the 
inca Garcilasso, that Mango-capac having a perfect 
kuowledze of the sttipidity of this people, and the 
great need they had of being instructed in the duties 
of morality, Judged it would be proper for him to 
feign that he and his wife were the offspring of the 
sun, and that their father had sent them front heaven. 
The better to possess the Peruvians with this opinion, 
he appeared among them in a splendid manner, und 
distinguished himself particularly by the largeness 
of lus ears, which were of so incredible a size, that 
we could never have believed that circumstance, had 
It not been seen in his descendants, 

fn this manner the ancient law-givers made an 
advantage of the favourable opinion their people 
had of them; and some of them have even had arti- 
fice enough to make a merit of certain pretty re- 
markable defects, both of body and mind. The 
long and repeated retirements of Numa Pompilius, 
duriig which he was probubly seized by violent fits 
of melancholy, and the ecstasies of Mahomet, are 
well known. And as Mango-capac, continues Gar- 
cilasso, corroborated the fiction of bis genealogy by 
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the great advantages he procured his subjects, they 
really believed him to be the offspring of the sur, 
and that he was come from heaven to assist them. 

‘These would almost persuade us, that they were 
guided by a more exalted principle than that of na- 
ture, were we not certain that several ancient legis- 
Jutors exhibit as shining examples of the force of 
natural truths. ; 

The virtuotis Mango-capac was soon after deified ; 
his subjects raised altars to his houour, and to his 
successors after him; not but they were persuaded 
that those lucas were mortal men, but they had paid 
them these honours out of gratitude for the favours 
they had received from the posterity of the sun, 
whom, we are told, they worshipped only. 

In order to make this system of religion appear 
less absurd and ridiculous, we must suppose that 
they considered their Incas im the same light as the 
ancient Greeks did their heroes, and the Romans, 
Romulus, and some et their emperors. ‘They might 
imagine that the children of the sun, became the 
titular divinities of the kingdom, and that in recom- 
pence for the virtues they had practised in this mor- 
tal life, they enjoyed the privilege of being the 
depositaries, as it were, of tlieir prayers, as also of 
preseuting them to that planet. ILlowever, the Pe- 
ruvians denied, pretty strongly, the consequences 
which might lave been drawn from their practice. 

Garcilasso relates, that the above-mentioned peo- 
ple, im process of time, built temples to the sun, 
and embellished them with ornaments of prodigous 
value; but they did not pay the same honours to 
the moon, for though they looked upon her as 
both wife and sister of the sun, and even as 
mother of the Incas, we yet do not meet with ane 
single mstance of their paying any worship to that 
goddess, or their having sacrificed on her altars, 
or erected temples to her glory, though at the same 
time they had her in the utmost veicration, so far 
that they call her the universal mother of all things ; 
but their idolatry went uo farther. They called 
thunder and lightning, the executors of the sun’s 
justice; and in that quality they were honoured so 
far, as to have an apartinent allotted to then: in the 
house of the sun at Cusco. But this is no conse- 
quence of their having been rauked among the num- 
ber of the gods, as a Spanish historian would per- 
suade us they were, so fur from it, that if a house, 
or any other place happened to be struck with thun- 
der, 1t was so much detested by thein, that they im- 
mediately stopped up the door with dirt and stones, 
in order to prevent any one’s ever entering into it; 
and if any thunder happened to fall in the country, 
they always pointed out the place with stakes, o 
such marks, m-order to prevent any one’s walking over 
it. Ina word, they give the epithets of unhappy and 
cursed to those places, and added, that the sun sent 
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down those curses upon them, by the mediation of 
thunder, which they considered as us lackey, and 
the minister of justice. 

Notwithstanding thev adhered so zealously to the 
worship of the sun, yet the most knowing among 
the lidians acknowledge a soul of the world, or ra- 
ther first mover of matter, called by them Pachaca- 
mac, which Garcilasso tells us signifies expressly, he 
whee animates the world. Jte adde, that their vene- 
ration for this word was so great, that they did not 
dare to utter it; but in tase they were foreed to do 
itany time, they always pronounced it with the 
greatest tokens of submission and respect, shrugging 
up their shoulders, stooping their heads and bodies, 
lifting up thei eves towards heaven, and ona sudden 
casting tlem on the ground; laying their hands ex- 
tended on the right shoulder, and kissing the air.— 
They paid a considerable part of tiis worship to the 
sun, and even to the Incas, nevertheless Garcilasso 
relates, that they had in reality a much greater vene- 
ration for Pachacamae than for the sun. "They ac- 
knowledged, that he alone animated and continued 
the universe; but then, as they had never seen him, 
they considered him as the unknown God, or rather 
an invisible and immaterial Being. From an an- 
swer which the Inca Atahualtpa made, one would 
he apt to think, that the word Pachacamac was one 
of the sun’s attributes. ‘The Peruvians took the 
character of Cupai to be directly opposite to that 
of Pachacamac, and whenever they were obliged 
to name him, they used to spit upon the ground, 
in token of their mortal aversion for that wicked 
being. They only paid a bare respect to the moon, 
ii quality of the sun’s wife and sister; and they 
hououred the stars, whom they said were the wo- 
men, or maids of honour to the house of these pla- 
nets. 

Here follows the account that Garcilasso gives of 
the Hluaeas or Guacas, which seems more just and 

rational than what Purehas has cited in his collec- 
tious, upou the authority of several Spanish authors. 
Gareilasso informs us, that the word Huaca sisni- 
fies ido] and sacred things: stich were the represeu- 
tations of the sun; the oticrmgs they made him, 
such as the figures of men, lirds, quadrupeds, in 
sold, silver, and wood; not excepting rocks, trees, 
stones, caverns, temples, and tombs, whieh God 
sanctified cither by his presence or bis oracles. They 
also give the uname of [lnacas to the genii; to the 
heroes ranked among the immortals; to all such 
things as were most beautiful and excellent in their 
kind, aud even to the misshapen and monstrous. The 
Spaniards, continues Garcilasso, who were iznorant 
of these various siguifications, imagined that the 
Indians took all those things to which they gave the 
name of IInacas for deities, and likewise fancied 
that the Peruvians worshipped hills and hillocks un- 
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der the name of Apachitas, for want of knowing 
that the corrupted word Apachecta, which often 
signifies, he who causes to support or surmount 
some dificulty, expressed, in the Laconic way of 
speaking, Sac) by the Indians, the following hind of 
blessing: Let us return thanks to him who has en- 
abled us to support the fatigue we have undergoue 
in walking wp this bill. 

‘These prayers were offered up to Pachacamac, 
whom they then worshipped mentally, for having 
assisted them in this fatigue. When they were got 
to the top of the hill, they laid down their burthens, 
m case they carried any; and after having lifted up 
their eyes to heaven, they cast them down on the 
ground, and gave the same tokens of adoration as 
they used with regard to Pachacamac. Moreover, 
thes repeated the dative Apachecta two or three 
times over, and afterwards used, by way of offering, 
to pull up the hairs from their eyebrows, and whe- 
ther they tore them up or not, they always blew 
them in the air, as if they mtended to waft them to 
heaven. They had alsoa custom of puttmg an herb 
ealled Cuca, in their mouths, which they threw into 
the air, in token that they offered all their most pre- 
cions things to Pachacamac. ‘They were even so 
foolishly superstitious as to offer, him splinters of 
wood, or even straws, in case they could not meet 
with any thing better, or some flit’ stone; and for 
want of these, a handful of earth. Large picces of 
these offerings were seen upon the tops Of the Ill. 
They never ‘looked up to the sun when they per- 
formed these ceremonies, because they dit not then 
W orship that planet, but Pachacamae, 

The’ Incas, and the Peruvians their subjects, used 
to sacrifice sever sorts of animals in honour of the 
sun. They also offered him cocoa, corn, rich 
clothes, and a liquor made of water aud maize,— 
Vhey always presented the last offering to the sun, in 
the following manner: When they were very dry, 
thev first fell to eating x, and afterwards dipt the up 
of their finger in the vesse! into which the liquar 
was poured, and this being done, they lifted up their 
eyes to heaven m a very submissive manner; shook 
that finger on whieh the drop hung, and offered It to 
the sun, asan acknowledgement for his goodness in 
providing drink for them. At the same time they 
gave two or three kisses to the air, and this oblation 
being made, they all drank as they thought proper. 
Every time they entered into their ‘temples, the chief 
man in the eompany laid Ins hand on oue Si his eve- 
brows, and whether he tore off any of the bairs 
from thence or not, he blew it into the air before 
the idol, as a mark of its being an oblation. “They 
paid the same adoration tu trees, and to all such 
things as they imagined a divine virtue had made sa- 
cred and religious. . 

The Peruvians paid a kind of worship to the city 
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of Cusco, because of its bemg founded hy Mango- 
capac, and we shall observe that heathen Rome had 
anciently the same reverence paid to it by its inhabi- 
tants. At Cusco was that wonderful temple of the 
sun, the beauty and riches whereof surpassed ima- 


gimition; we shall transcribe the description which | 


the Inca Garcilasso has given us thereof. ‘Tis words 
are as follows: The high altar of this pompous edi- 
fice stood eastward, and the roof which was made 
of tiniber, and very thick, was thatehed over, they 
having no tile or brick among them. The four 
walls of the temple, to consider them from the top 
downwards, were all covered over with plates of 
gold, On the high altar was made the figure of the 
sun, which was also represented on a gold plate, 
iwice as thick as those above mentioned. ‘Lhis 
figure, which was made of oue continued piece, was 
represented with a rownd face, surrounded with rays 
and flames, in the same manner as our painters usu- 
ally draw it. »It was of so prodigions a breadth, 
that it almost covered one side of the wall, on which 
nothing was represented but that idol: the reason of 
which was, because this was the only one those In- 
dians had, either in that or any other temple; nor 
did they worship any other deity than the sun, what- 
ever some writers may affirm to the contrary. 

On each side of the image of the sun, the several 
bodies of their deceased monarchs were ranged in 
order, according to the course of their respective 
reigns, aud soembalmed, the manner of which was 
a secret, that they seemed to be alive. They were 
seated on thrones of gold, raised on plates of the 
same metal, with their faces looking towards the 
bottom of the temple; but Muana-capac, the best 
beloved of all the’sun’s clildren, had the peculiar 
advantage above the rest, of being placed directly 
opposite to the image of that planet; and that, be- 
cause of his having merited adoration during his 
lifetinse, and for having practised the most exalted 
virtues, and discovered qualities worthy the greatest 
monarch, from his vory infancy. But upon the 
coming of the Spaniards, the Indians hid those 
bodies with the rest of the treasure; and notwith- 


-standing the strictest search. hael been made after 


ihem, they are not yet found. 
“This temple had several gates, which were all 


-covered over with plates of gold, the chtef of which 


looked towards the north, as it still does to this day. 
Moreover, round the walls of this temple was a 
plate of gold, in the shape of a crown or garland, 
and above an ell broad. On one side of the temple 
was a cloister, built in a quadrangular form, and in 
its highest enclosure a garland of pure gold, an ell 
broad, like the above-mentioned. Round this clois- 
ter were five great square pavilions, or houses, co- 
vered over in the shape of a pyramid. ‘The tirst was 
built for the habitation of the moon, the sun’s wife, 
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and stood the nearest to the great chapel of the tem- 
ple; the doors and inclosures of it were covered 
with silver plates, its white colonr denoting that it 
was the apartment allotted to the moon, whose 
figure was painted like that of the sun, but with this 
difference, that it stood upon a silver plate, and was 
represented with a woman’s face. It was here these 
idolators came and offered up theit prayers io the 
nioon, Whom they imagined to be sister and wife to 
the sun, the mother of their Incas, and of their 
whole posterity. In quality of this last, they gave 
her the name of Mama Quilca, or Mother Moon, 
but without offermg any sacrifices to her as to the 
sun. On both sides of this figure were the bedies 
of their deceased queeus, ranged in order, according 
to their antiquity. Mama Oello, mother to H uaya- 
capac, had her face turned towards the moon, and 
from a peculiar advantage, was placed above the rest, 
because of her bemg the mother of so worthy a 
son. 

Next to tthe mansion of the moon, was that of 
Venus, the Pleiades, and those of all the other stars. 
‘They gave the name of Chasea to the planet Venus, 
by which her long and curled hair was signified — 
Venus was, moreover, greatly honoured, because they 
fancied her to be the sun’s page, saying, that she 
sometimes went before, and at other times behind 
him. They also paid great reverence to the Pleiades, 
because of their wonderful disposition, and their 
appearing to be equal in magnitude. ‘Fhe others in 
general were called the moon’s waiting-maids, and 
for this reason they have an apartment assigned 
them near their lady, in order to be at hand when- 
ever she wants them, because they imagined that the 
stars were fixed in the sky for the service of the 
moon, ant not that of the sun, since they are visible 
in the night only. This apartment and its great 
gate were covered over with plates of silver, like 
that of the moon, and its roof seemed to represent 
the sky, being adorned with stars of different mag- 
nitudes, The third apartment nest this last was 
sacred to thunder and lightning. 

The two last were not considered as gods, but as 
the sun’s lackeys, and thev had the same idea of 
them, as the ancient heathens had of thunder, 
which they looked upon as an instrument of Jupi- 
ter’s vengeance. For this reason, their Incas as- 
signed an apartment, cciled with gold, to thunder 
and lightning, which they fancied were the sun’s 
domestics, and cousequently reside in his house; 
and they did not represent either of these images in 
relievo, or on a flat surface, and that because they 
esuld not copy them from the life, they chiefly stu- 
dying nature in all their images; but they honoured 
them under the name of Yllapa. The Spanish 
writers have not yet found out the signification of 
this word; for some of these have endeavoured to 
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Grew a parallel between their idolatry and our holy 
religion, in this respect; bnt they have becn prodi- 
giously mistaken in it, as well as in several other 
particulars, whercin they have songht, thongh with 
less foundation, for symbols or signs of the blessed 
Tuinity, by giving such an expheaticn as they thought 
proper, tothe names of the country, and ascribing 
a beliet to the Judians which they never had, as has 
been already shewn in another place. 

Vhe fourth apartment wis sacred to the rain-bow, 
because they found that it owed its birth to the sun. 
‘This apartment was all enriched with gold, and the 
rain-bow was represented after the life: on plates of 
ths metal, with all its varicty of colours, on one 
of tse faces of the bnilding, and this phenomenon 
was drawn so prodigiously large, that it reached from 
one wall to the other. "They called it Cuyehu, and 
had it im very great vereration; and whenever it ap- 
peared in the air, they immediately shut their 
mouths, and put their hands upon it, imagining that 
were they to open itever so hide, their tecth wonld 
infallibls rot. The fifth and last apartment was that 
of the high priest, and of the other priests, who 
adininisteyed in the temple, and who were all obliged 
to be of the royal blood of the Ineas. ‘This apart- 
ment, enrichcd like the rest, with gold from top to 
bottom, was not used either for eating or sleeping, 
but as an apartment for giving audience, and to con- 
sult about such sacrifices and other things as related 
to the service of the temple. 

We must not omit a very remarkable cireum- 
stance, which is, that in the temple of Cusco, there 
were the several gods of these nations whom the 
Ineas had conquered. ‘These were there served and 
zdoved in the presence of the sun, but their worship 
was conditional. "Phey were first obliged to wor- 
sip that planct im quality of the great god, upon 
which consideration, they were permitted to serve 
the other deities; and such was the state policy of 
the Incas, who did not make a dreadtul havock of 
men’s conseiences, by terrifying them with sword 
andhalter. Qn the contrary, they were of opinion, 
that some regard ought to be paid to the religion of 
a vanquished people, and justly perceived that it 
would insensibly die away at the sight of a worship, 
which, as it was less absurd, was at the same tme 
supported by the royal authority; nor were they 
mistaken iu‘ their conjectures, for the worship of the 
sity was more and more received, and weuld hay 
roofed out that of their strange gods, had not the 
empire of the Incas been destroyed by the Spaniards. 
But we shall drop thesé reflections, and leave the 
reader to draw such conclusions as he shall judge 
proper, from what has been already mentioned.— 
We shall uot deseribe the pompous temple at ‘Titi 
caca, but reter the reader to their other ceremonies. 
‘This was one of the most solemn ceremonies of the 
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creat feast of that planct, which was kept in June, 
and is a proof of what we before advanced, siz. that 
Pachauecamac was one of the attributes of the sun, 
that resplendant tire, which was aneiently worsliup- 
ped by the Persians and Chaldeans. The Peruvians 
asserted, that in this solemn feast they purticalarly 
worshipped the father of liglit, as being the sole, 
supreme and universal gad, whose light and virtue 
gave birth and nourishment to all worldly beings. 
‘They also solemnized it as a public acknowledgment 
that the sun was the father of the first fnea, and of 
all his posteriiy. 

Vhe festival opened with saerifiees, and they said 
it was not lawful to use any fire in those sacrifices, 
bntthat which was preseuted.them by the sun’s own 
hand; for this purpose they inade use of a great 
bracelet, called Chipana, lke those whieh the Incas 
wore on their left wrists, with this difference, that 
that which was worn by their chict’ priest was larger 
than the rest. They aad instead of a medal, a con- 
cave vessel, abont the bigness of half an orange, 
very smooth and glitterimg. ‘This they placed direet- 
ly opposite to the sin, and in a certain point where 
the rays which shot trom the vessel were collected: 
and applied to it instead of a match, a litle cot- 
ton lint, which immediately took fire from a natu- 
ral effect. With this fire thus lighted, and given 
by the hand of the sun, they used to burn their vie- 
tims, and roasted all the flesh which they eat that 
day. 

After that, they took some of the same fire, car- 
ried it to the temple of the sun, and the house of 
the virgin’s eleet, and there it was preserved all the 
year; and lis going out was considered asa very 
unlucky omep. Inease the sun happened not to 
shine ont the eve before the festival, on which day 
every thing was prepared for the saeritice that was 
to be made on the morrow, and conseqtiently if there 
were no possibility of getting fire that way, they then 
took two little sticks, about as thick as one’s thumb, 
and half an ellin Jength, made of a wood called 
Vyaca, very like cinamon, and these, by being 
rubbed together very hard, had several sparks of 
tire drawn ont of them which set fire to the mateh. 
Notwithstanding that this was a very good way of 
striking fire, they nevertheless, when necessity 
forced them to use it in the sterifices which were 
made on their festivals, discovered a deep afictiou, 
and looked upon it as a very ill omen, saying, that 
the sun must necessarily be very anery with 
them since be refused to give them fire with his 
hand. 

The ehief captains of the empire, ana the Cura- 
cas or Caciques,, always assisted at this festival ; 
These, when they were prevented from administer- 
ing at itin person, either by very urgent affairs, or 
emMreme old age, used always to send their sous er 
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brothers, accompanied with the noblest of their re- 
lations as their proxies. The Inca, in quality of 
son to the glorious planet of the day, always opened 
the festival; nor could he be prevented from so do- 
ing, unless war call d him another way, or he was 
obliged to make a progress through his empire:— 
Alltke nobility of the empire went in procession to 
present their oblations to the sun, and the Curacas 
appeared in a most splendid, but very whimsical 
dress. Some of these had roves, adorned with gold 
and silver plates, and garlands of the same on their 
caps, and others were dressed in lions’ shins. 

After these there advanced others, whom, with 
regard to their dress, we shail take the liberty of 
comparing to angels, they wearmg the wings of a 
bird to which they give the name of Cuntur. These 
wings were speckled black and white, and sixteen 
feet long fron: end to end, and those who adorned 
themselves with the feathers of these birds, did it 
purely to shew they were descended from them.— 
‘Phe Yuncas used to disguise themselves with ccr- 
tain frightful masks, by which ieans they made 
the most hideous figures that fancy could possibly 
paint. To see the apisl tricks and distortions they 
made in those assemblies, one would have taken 
them for mad men; and to make themselves appear 
more completely so, they used to make a confused 
noise of dissonant instrunients, such as flutes and 
drums, holding torn skins in their hands, and with 
these they used to play a thousand silly tricks. Af 
ter these Curacas there adcanced others dressed ina 
different manner, and cach nation carried the wea- 
pons used by them in war, such as bows, arrows, 
Jances, javelins, long and short hatchets, to fight 
either with one or both hands. 

‘There were others also who wore ornaments, on 
which were represented the glorious actions they 
had performed in honour of the sun, and of their 
Iucas; and others again were attended by a great 
train of servants, who played on atables, and blew 
on the trumpet. Ina word, every nation appeared 
there in as inuch pomp and splendor, and with as 
great a train of domestics as they could possibly 
procure; they all endeavouring to rival their neigh- 
bours in grandeur aud magnificence. 
prepared themselves for the solemnity of this festi- 
val by a most strict fast, eating nothing every third 
day but a httle white raw maize, with ceitain herbs 
called Chucam, nor ever drank any other liquor but 
water. During this time, they abstaim from all 
commerce with their wives, nor were fires made in 
any part of the city. 

After this fast, on the eve of the feast of the sun 
the Inca priests, whose office it was to perform that 
sucrifice, spent the night in getting ready the sheep 
and Jambs which were to be sacrificed; aud they 
also prepared the victuals and diink that were to be 
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presented as an oblation to the sun: These several 
afiairs were settled, after they had first taken a pretty 
exact account of the number of the people who were 
assembled at the festival; for not only the Curacas, 
the ambassadors, their relations, their dumestics and 
subjects, partook of these oblations, but likewise 
all the nations in general who were then present at 
the solemnity. Ou the same night the women of 
the sun were employed in kneading a kind of dough 
called Caucu; and this they made in little round 
loaves, about the bigness of an apple. We are to 
observe that these Judians never made their corn 
into bread except at this solemn feast, and another 
called Citua, and then they never eat more than 
two or three pieces of it; for their common bread 
was called Gara, which was a hind of pulse; and 
the corn of which it was made was cither baked 
or parched. Noue but such chosen virgins as had 
devoted themselves to the sun, in order to be his 
wives, were permitied to knead the dough of which 
that bread was made, particularly that which was 
caten by the Iueas and those of thé royal blood, or 
to prepare the other viands which were to be eaten 
on that feast; because on that day the sun’s child- 
ren did not eat, their father, but rather the sun gave 
a banquet to his children. ‘The common people 
were waited on by a numberless multitude of other 
women, who prepared their victuals, and took a 
vast deal of care in working up the bread which was 
made for their use, and was always of the finest flour. 
They were not allowed to eat any of it except on 
this solemn day, which was the greatest of all their 
festivals, for they thought this bread to be of a very 
sacred nature, 

On the most solemn day of the feast, the Inca 
appeared in public, accompanied with his relations, 


_when he went with all his train to the great square 


in Cusco, and there waited barefooted till such time 
as the sun should rise, during which he looked atten- 
tively towards the east. ‘Fhe moment he saw it 
appear upon the -horizon, he fell prostrate on his 
knees, and opening his ‘arms directly opposite to his 
face, kissed the air. ‘The Curacas and other of the 
nobles of the empire stood at some distance, and 
worshipped the sun in imitation of the Inca, and the 
princes of the blood. ‘Then the Inca rose up, the 
rest continuing still upon their knees, and tock two 
great golden vases, filled with drink, and at the same 
time he, in quality of chief of the sun, lifted up 
oue of those vases, and shewing it to the sun, invited 
him to drmk. ‘Phe Peruvians were persuaded that 
this planet pledged the Incd and all the princes of 
the blood. 

After the Inca had invited the sun to drink in this 
mauner, he poured all the liquor that was in the 
vessel dedicated to the sun, which he held in his 
right hand, iuto a golden tub with ears, whence the 
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drink diffused itself as from a spring into a pipe that 
was cunously wrought, and whieh reached from the 
great square to the house of the sun. When that was 
done, he drank a little of it, as his portion, out of 
the vessel which he held in his left hand, and at the 
Same time the rest was divided among the lIneas, by 
a hule gold or silver vessel which each of them had 
brought with him. In ths manner they insensibly 
emptied the Inca’s vessel, the liquor whereof, ac- 
cording to them, was sanctified by his hand, or that 
of the sun, whose virtue is communicated to them. 
All those of the royal blood took a draught of this 
Hiquor, hut they gave the Curacas the drink which 
the sun’s wives had made, and not that which they 
believed to be sanctified. 

This ceremony ended, which was no more than 
a prelude to a quafling-bout, they marched in order 
to the house of the sun, when all, the king excepted, 
pulled off their shoes and stockings at two hundred 
paces distance froin the gates of the temple. Then 
the Inca and his relations entered it, as being the 
suu’s legitimate offspring, and prostrated themselves 
before Ins image. Jn the mean time, the Curacas, 
who thought themselves unworthy of entering his 
temple, because they were not related to him, stood 
without in a great court which was before the gate ; 
and the very moment the Inca had, with his own 
hand, offered the golden vessel, with which he had 
performed the ceremony, the rest gave theirs to those 
Inca priests who had been nominated and dedicated 
to the sun; for they only were allowed to execute 
that office, and not even those who were related to 
the sun, unless they were of the priesthood. When 
the sacrificers had offered the vessels of the Inca, 
they went all to the door, to receive those of the 
Curacas, who all walked according to their respec- 
tive ranks, and in the order of time they had been 
reduced under the empire of Ineas. Besides their 
vessels, they also presented to the sun several gold 
and silver pieces, representing in miniature, but very 
naturally, various kinds of animals, as sheep, lambs, 
lizards, toads, adders, foxes, tigers, lions, birds of 
ull kinds, and every thing that grew in their respec- 
tive provinees. 

The offering heing ended, each of them returned 
in order to lis place, and at the same time the Inca 
priests were seen advancing forwards with a great 


number of lambs, barren ewes of all colours, for | 


they are naturally speckled in this manner, like the 
Spanish horses. Out of al] these beasts, whieh be- 
longed to the sun, they took a black lamb; the In- 
dians making choice of that colour preferably to any 
other, particularly in their sacrifices; beeause, ac- 
cording to them, it had something divine in it. To 
this they added,'that a black beast was generally so 
all over the body, whereas a white one has commonly 
a black spot upon its snout, which they looked 
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upon asa blemish, and for this reason their kings 
were generally dressed in black, and their mourning 
habits were of a mouse colour. 

The first sacrifice which they made of a black 
lamb, was in order to obtaiy happy or unhappy pre- 
sages of the solemnity of their feast; for these peo- 
ple in every important action, whether in peace or 
war, always sacrificed a lamb, when they took out 
its heart and hghts, in order therehy to judge whether 
or no their obligation would be agreeable to the 
sun; if the war in which they were going io be en- 
gaced, would be happy or unsuccessful, and whether 
ihe earth would yield an abundance of fruits that 
year. But we are to observe, that they always 
sacrificed different animals, according to the nature 
of the presages which they were desirous of obtaiu- 
tng by that means, as lambs, sheep, barren ewes ; 
for they never killed any but what were so, nor eat 
their flesh till such time as they were past hringing 
forth young. In these saerifices they took the lamb 
or sheep which they had marked out for slaughter, 
with its head turned eastward, without tying its feet 
together; but three or four men held it with all 
their strength, to prevent its stirring. ‘They then 
ripped up its left side, the beast being still alive, 
and thrusting in their hands, took from thence the 
heart, the lights, and all the rest of the harslet, 
which they were obliged to pull out entire, without 
tearing the least part of it. 

They were as superstitious at least as the Grecks 
and the Romans in inspecting the entrails of their 
victims, and this is manifest from that passage of 
the history of the Incas above cited. When the 
lights, after being just taken out, were found still 
panting, it was looked upon to be so happy an 
omen, that all other presages were considered as in- 
different or cf no consequence ; because, said they, 
this alone sufficed to make them propitious, how un- 
happy soever they might be. After they had taken 
out the harslet, they blew up the bladder with their 
breath, then tied it up at the end, or squeezed it 
close with their hands, observing at the same time 
how the passages, through which the air enters into 
the lungs, and the small veins which are generally 
found there, were swelled; because the more they 
were inflated, the more the omen was propitious.— 
They also observed several other particulars, which 
it would be a difficult matter for us to relate. 

They looked upon it as an ill omen, if wlale they 
were ripping up the beast’s side, it rose up and 
eseaped out of the hands of those who held it down, 
and they also looked upon it as ill boding, it the 
bladder, which generally joins to the harslet, hap- 
pened to break, and had thereby prevented the taking 
it out entire; or if the lights were torn, or the heart 
putrified, and so on. , 

The sacrifices concluded with a feast of the sacri- 
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ficed victim ; this they distributed among all persons 
who were present at this solemnity, viz. to the Incas, 
aud aiterwards to the Caracas, etl their train, ac- 
cording to? their respective ranks. After they had 
been thus served up with meat, bread (which Gar- 
cilasso calls Cancu) was ‘given them. 
then served with other nds of victuals, all which 
they used to eat without drinking; the. Peruvians 
not bemy allowed.to drink at meals. ‘They never 
drank til these were over,-but then they wonld 
<lrink as copiously as any of the Kuropean nations. 

They also had other festivals, and that to which 
Garcilasso gives the name of Citu, was very remark- 
able, and might be: looked upon as a general lus- 
tyation or purging by sacrifice. The design of this 
lustration was, to cleanse the soul from those pol- 
dations which it contracts with the human body, and 
to preserve the latter from the diseases to which it 
is exposed. “Phese people always prepared them- 
selves for it by fasting ; were obligcd tu abstain from 
all commerce with women, and fast for twenty-four 
hours. 

"Lhe Peruvians, the night after the feast, used to 
knead pieces, or balls of Cancun, in a very devout 
manner; Jaid them in earthen kettles, and parboiled 
them tll such time as the Cancu was collected into 
one gréat lump. Of this they made two sorts, one 
was naxed with blood, which they drew from be- 
tween the eye-brows nent nostrils of young children. 
All those who had fasted, washed their bodies be- 
fore day-break, and afterwarcls rubbed their heads, 
their faces, their stomachs, shoulders, arms, .and 
thighs, with the above-mentioned dough, in order, 
said they, by this purification, to drive aw ay dis- 
eases and all kinds of infirmities. ‘The purification 
being ended, the oldest person of the highest quality 
in each fanily, took some of the above-mentioned 
dough, rubbed the door of Lis house with it, and 
left it sticking, to shew that his house was pmtified. 
The high-priest performed the same ceremony in 
the palace, and in the temple of the sun, whilst his 
subalterns or deputies purified the chapels and other 
sacred aS The moment the sun began to ap- 
pear, they began worshipping it, and an fuca of the 
royal family presented himself in the great square at 
Cusco, magnificently .robed, having a lance in his 
hand, adorned with feathers sai various colows, and 
enriched with a great number of gold rings ; wabclk 
lance was also used for a standard in war time. This 
Inea went and joined himself to four others, who 
Jikewise were armed with: dances, which be touched 
with his own; and this was a kind of consecration. 
He then declared, that the sun had made choice of 
them to drive away diseases and infirmities ; upon 
avhich these four ministers of the sun immediately 
set out to execute their orders; They then visited 
she.several quarters or districts, upon which occa- 
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sion every body came ovt of their honses, shook 
their garments, and rubbed their heads, faces, arms, 
and thighs. Such were the ceremonies which they 
thought purified them; and the whole was uccom- 
panied with great acclamations of joy. “The minis- 
ters of the sun took away tliose evils which the 
people Lad just got rid of, and drove them to five 
or six leagues distance from the city. 

The night following, the above-mentioned Incas 
ran up and down with straw torches, after which 
they came out of the city, and this nocturnal ins- 
tration was of service in driving out those evils to 
wiich the people are exposed in the night tame, as 
that of the lances had been se erviceable in repelling 
those of the day. They threw into the river in 
which the people had washed themselves, those 
heif burnt torches, and whenever any pieces of them 
were found bythe water-side, they would run away 
from them as if they had been infected with the 
plague. These feasts concluded with rejoicings, 1- 
termised with prayers, thanks, and sacnfices to tue 
sun, 

But this account we have given of the religion of 
these people, is only consistent with what state they 
were in when the Spaniards first invaded them. For 
before that time, there were many other religious 
sentiments embraced, and therefore in this article 
we shall only give a transient account of those na- 
tions whose idolatry the Incas destroyed in order to 
establish their own, Those of the valley of Rimac 
afterwards called Lima, worshipped the idol Rimac 
under the figure of a man, who answered such 
questions as were asked it, like the ancient oracles 
of Greece. Rimac is as much as to say, Ele who 
speaks, and this idol was lodged ina very magniti- 
cent temple, which, however, was not so pompous 
as that of Pachacamac. 

Vhey also worshipped Pachacamac, but offered 
no victims to his honour; and so great was the ve- 
neration they bore him, that they “did not dare to 
once cast their eyes upto him. ‘Pheir kings and 
priests always walked backwards wherever they cil- 
tered his temple, and came out of it in the same 
inanner, withont so much as once lifting up their 
eyes towards the idol. 

The Aniis, a people who inhabit towards the 
mountains of Peru, worshipped tigers and adders, 
and also the herb coca. They put all their captives 
to death without the least mercy, but with this dif- 
ference, that a prisoner of no distinction was im- 
mediately put to death, whereas a man who was 
thought worthy of that fatal) honour, was sacrificed 
with great solemnity; for which purpose he was 
stripped naked, then they tied him to a great stake, 
and afterwards ‘giehed his whole body with knives 
and razors, made of a #imt stone, ground very sharp. 
"They did uct immediately tcar him to pieces, but 
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first cut the flesh from off the most brawny parts, 
such as the calves of the legs, the thighs, and but- 
tocks, after which, their men women and children 
smeared themselves with the blood of these unhappy 
wretches, and devoured them before they were dead. 
‘Phe women used to rub the tip of their breasts with 
their blood, and afterwards gave their elnldren the 
blood of their enemies to suck, mixed with the nuilk 
which nature had given them for the sustenance of 
those little creatures. "Vhese inhuman wretehes 
ealled this bloody execution a religious ceremony, 
and ranked all such as had suTered death with cou- 
rage, or rather with a savage bravery, m the number 
of their gods, and lodged them under the huts on 
the tops of their mountams, but such as somk under 
the violence of their tortures were thrown among 
the cartion, : 

‘The savages of the provinee of Manta worshipped 
the sea, fishes, tigers, tons, and several other wild 
beasts, as also an emerald of a prodigious size, 
which they used to expose ta public view i their 
solemn festivals, ‘They used to slay their prisoners 
of war, and after having stuffed their skins with 
earth and ashes, hung them up as trophies on the 

gates of the temples of their idols. We shall wave 
a farther description of these absurdities, since they 
would only tire the reader. 

They relate, that a man of extraordinary shape, 
whose name was Choun, and whose body had neither 
bones nor muscles, came from the north into their 
country ; that he levelled mountains, filled up valleys, 
and opened himself a passage through the most in- 
eccessible places. "This Choun created the first in- 
habitants of Pern, giving them the herbs and wild 
frnits of the field for their sustenance. "They also 
relate, that this first founder of Peru, having been 
injured by some savages who inhabited the plains, 
changed part of the eround, which before had been 
very truittal, into sand, forbid the rai to fall, an:! 
dried up tie plants ; 2 bite that being afterwards moyed 
with compassion, he opened the springs, and suffered 
the rivers to uw; and this Choun was worshipped 
asa god, till such time as Pachaeamae came from 
the south, 

Chon disappeared after the arrival of Pachaca- 
mac, who was much mighticr, and metamorphosed 
all the meu whom Choun had created, into wild 
beasts. ‘The Peruvians had some know ledge of the 
flood; but as it would be a difficult matter to draw 
any thing yaccurate from the account they give of it, 
we shall not take any notice here of the great vene- 
ration they paid to the rambow ; their superstitions 
opinions concernmg comets; the predictions which 
they drew trom dreams ; nor of the opinion they had 
that the sun at Is setting used to plunge Inmselt 
into the ocean, where it lost its hight and heat, both 
which it recovered after having passed under the 
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earth, which thev placed on the surface of the wa- 
ters, and that it afterwards rose in the morning 
through the gates of the east. Ilence we may judge 
of the nature of the human mind, when aninfurmed 
of eertain things, and whether ‘the people of all 
countries are not disposed to receive the same im- 
pressions of superstition. 

ludeed there is great difficulty in getting quit of 
superstition, after a person fas arrived at years of 
maturity; for a long persuasion of the truth of any 
thing sinks deep into the mind; and to Use the old 
proverb, “ Custom becomes sceond nature”” Tn all 
addresses to people to induce them to leave super- 
stition, and embrace the truth, we ought to be ex- 
tremely cantious; for those who are too precipitate 
in attacking prejudices, generally run these whont 
they attempt to couvert into a disbelief of every 
thing, which commonly lays the foundation of 
deism: 

We shall conclude this article of their religion 
with the notion they had of eclipses. Whenever 
the sun was eclipsed, they imagmed he was angry 
with them, and looked on the disorder, which, said 
they, appeared in his countenanee, as a manifest 
proof of it. When the moon was eclipsed, they 
fancied it was sick; and when totally, that it would 
infallibly die; that then it would fall from the shy, 
that all would be destroyed, aud the world be at an 
end. In order to prevent these inisfortunes, they, 
the moment the eclipse began, made a prodigious 
noise with horns, trumpets, and drums. ‘They tied 
dogs to trees, and whipped them unmereifully, in 
order to make them bark so very loud, that the 
moon, whom they now thought was now fallen in 
a swoon, throngh the violence of pain, aud who 
loved those ereatures, because of the signal services 
they had formerly done her, was forced to awaken 
at their cries. 

None but the Incas, who were of the royal 
family, were admitted to be priests of the sun: but 
those who were Incas by a special grant, that is, had 
been raise) to that honour for their merit, were al- 
lowed to officiate in the inferior services of religions 
worship. We hase gl mentioned the sacrifices 
which the priests made to ‘the sun, to which we will 
now add, that they did not always sacrifice i the 
sime place, but frequently in the court of the tem- 
ple of the sun; but ‘that the sacrifices of the chief 
feast of the sun were performed in the-great square 
at Cusco. ‘The priests were obliged to enter the 
temple of the sun bare-footed and bare-legged. 

Whey always chese one of the king's uncles or 
brothers for the sovereign pontiff, in default of whieh 
they were obliged to elect a legitimate relation of 
his, The priests had no habit peculiar to their or- 
der, but in all those provinees where the sun had a 
great number of temples, none but the natives, and 
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such as were related to the chief man of each pro- 
vince, were allowed to exereise that religious em- 
ployment. The chief priest, who was something 
hke a bishop among them, was obliged to be an 
Inca. And in order that they might conform them- 
selves to their metropolitan in their sacrifices and 
ceremonies, their Incas were always ecleeted as su- 
periors in times of peace and war; but they did noi 
remove the natives, to prevent their having any room 
to say they were despised, or treated m an arbitrary 
manner. ‘The chief priest told the people the things 
he had consulted the. sun about, and what the latter 
had commanded bim to deelare to them, according 
to the doctrine of their religion. In a word, he 
declared those things to them which he had disco- 
vered by augnries, sacrifices, and such like super- 
stitions as prevailed among them; aud they give 
their priests a name which signifies to guess or 
divine, 

There were several apartments in the house of the 
gun, appropriated to the priests and domestics, who 
were all, as we have before observed, Incas by spe- 
cial grant; for no Indian, though of ever so great 
quality, was allowed to enter into it, unless he was 
an Inca; neither were the ladies suffered to go into 
it, not even the kings’ wives or daughters. The 
priests administered in the temple in their turns 
weekly, which they consulted by the quarters of the 
mioon, during whieh they abstained from all com- 
merce with their wives, and continued in the temple 
day and night. All the time that the priests and 
ministers of the religion of the Incas were perform- 
ing their respective functions in the temples, in 
which they administered weekly, as was before ob- 
served, they were maintained out of the revenues of 
the sun. This was the name they gave to the pro- 
duce of certain lands, which they gave to that planet 
as his demesnes or inheritance, whieh gencrally 
include about a third part of the lands of each 
province. 

‘These people had also nuns among them, who 
devoted a perpetual virgimity to the sun. ‘They 
were so very scrupulous upon this head, that they al- 
ways made choice of girls under eight years of age, 
to prevent their being imposed upon. They were 
particularly cautious with regard to those virgins of 
the religious house at Cuseo, they being designed 
for the sun’s wives; for which reason none were 
admitted in that convent but the daughters of the 
lucas of the blood-royal, which was not mixed with 
that of strangers. ‘The most ancient among these 
were chosen as abbesses. ‘These had the direction 
of the younger; taught them all kind of needle- 
works, instrueted them in divine service, and had 
an eye to their infirmities: Their confinement was 
so close, that they never had an opportunity of see- 
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ing cither men or women; nor had they either turn- 
ing box or parlour in their convent. 

We are assured that these injunetions were ob- 
served with the utmost exactness, and that tue law 
by whieh those who broke the vow they had made 
tothe sun ther husband was punished, was inex- 
pressibly rigorous. Garcilasso says as follows upon 
that head. Ef among so great a number of reli- 
gious, any one of them should happen to violate her 
chastity, there was a law, by whieh it was enaeted, 
that the nun so offending should be buried alive, and 
her gallant banged. But as the putting to death of 
one man only was thought vastly disproportionate to 
so great a crime asthat of violating a maiden devoted 
to the sun their god, and the father of their ings, 
it was ioreover enaeted by the same law, that not 
only the person offending should be punished, but 
also his wife, children, servants, relations, and all 
the mmhabitants where he resided, not excepting the 
babes who suehled at the breast. For this purpose, 
they razed the city and paved it with stones, by 
which means every part of it remained desert, cursed, 
and exeommunicated, as a testimony of that city’s 
having given birth to so detestable a wretch. They 
likewise endeavoured to hinder any one from tread- 
ing upon that ground, and even beasts if possible. 
This law, however, was never put in execution, 
because no one ever happened to be guilty of this 
crime in that country. 

They had convents, like those of Cusco, in all the 
chief provinces of the empire. In these they ad- 
mitted maidens of allranks or degrees, whether of the 
royal blood and legitimate, or bastards and of foreign 
extraction, They sometimes admitted into them, 
which, however, was a very great favour, the 
daughters of such lords as had vassals under them, 
not exeepting those of the meanest citizens, pro- 
vided they were beautiful: for upon that condition 
they were edueated, in order to their becoming 
one day the daughters of the sun, or the Incas’ 
mistresses, and were superintended with as much 


‘care as the women dedicated to that planet. These, 


like the rest, had young women to wait upon them, 
and were maintamed at the king’s expenee, jn 
quality of his wives. Moreover, they, as well as 
the virgins of the sun, generally spent their time in 
spinning, and in making robes or gowns for the In- 
ca, who always distributed part of them among his 
relations and the Curacas, as likewise among the 
most renowned generals, and such as he was de- 
sirous of distinguishing by his favour; which was 
both looked pon as just and seemly, since those 
habits were wrought by his own and not by the sui’s 
wives, aud were made for himself, and not for his 
father. 

‘The above-mentioned women had also their Ma- 
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macunas like those of Cusco, but with this differ- 
ence, that these were always legitimate children of 
the royal family, and were oblized to spend their 
lives in those convents, to all which conditions the 
wives of the suu were obliged to submit; whereas 
in the other convents of the empire, they received 
maidens of all ranks and conditions, provided they 
were beautiful, and virgins of unsullied chastity ; 
they being devoted to the Ineas, to whom they were 
delivered up at tirst asking ; and these were allowed 
to keep them as their mistresses, iu case they hap- 
pened to be agreeable in their eyes; and these con- 
vents were in reality so many seraglios, like those 
of the east. Such as attempted to violate the ho- 
nour of the Incas’ wives, were punished with as 
much severity as those who debauched the virgins 
devoted to the sun; for the law had enacted in 
this manner, because the crime was equally enor- 
mous. 

Such young women as had been once pitched up- 
on for the king’s mistresses, and had had any com- 
merce with him, were not allowed to return home 
without his leave, but attended in the palace in qua- 
lity of ladies of the bed-chamber to the queen, till 
such time as they were permitted to return back into 
their own countries, where they received the utmost 
eivilities, and were waited upon with a religious re- 
spect, because the people of their country thought 
it a great honour to have one of the Incas’ wives. 
As for such nuns as were not chosen by the king for 
his mistresses, they remained in the convent. till 
they grew in years; and after the king’s death, bis 
mistresses had the title of Mamacuna bestowed 
upon them by his successor, because they were ap- 
pointed governants of his mistresses, whom they 
used to instruct, as a mother-in-law would teach her 
step-daughters. We should not have related these 
several particulars, which seem fitter for an episode 
in romance, than to embellish the religion of a peo- 
ple, had not the Peruvians considered every circum- 
stance which relates to their sovereigns, as so many 
religious rites, or ceremonies. 

There were several other ladies of the blood royal, 
who led a retired life in their own houses, and made 
a private vow of chastity without entering into any 
convent. If at any time they went abroad, it was 
only to visit their nearest female relations, when 


they wicre either indisposed, in labour, about cutting | 


off the hair of their eldest children, or about giving 
them a name. ‘These women were so conspicuous 
for their chastity, and the strictness of their lives, 
that they were honourcd with the peculiar title of 
Oello’s, a name which was sacred in their idolatrous 
religions. These ladies were obliged to be sincerely 
chaste, and not disguise it with a false varnish; for 
if ever the least trick or artifice was discovered in 
their couduct, they were either burnt alive or thrown 
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into the lion’s den. A widow never stirred out of 
her house during the first year of her widowhood, 
and seldom married again if she had no children; 
and if she had any, she spent her life in perpetual 
continence, and never entered a second time into 
the married state. This virtue gained them so uni- 
versal an esteem, that several very considerable prri- 
vileges were granted in their favour; and there were 
many Jaws and statutes, by which it was expressly 
enacted, that the widow’s lands should be ploughed 
sooner than those of the Curaeas, or even of the 
Incas. 

Before we conclude this article, it will be proper 
to take some notice of their confessions and the pe- 
nance that followed after it. Persuaded from rea- 
son and the convictions of conscience, that the sins 
of mankind do necessarily draw down evils and_ thie 
avenging arm of heaven, they imagmed themselves 
bound to expiate their crimes by sacrifices and pe- 
nances. There were confessors established im all 
parts of the empire, who always imposed a chastise- 
ment proportionable to the greatness of the sin, and 
there were also certain women who had a share in 
this religious function. In the province of Colla- 
suio they employed charms for the discovery of sins, 
and sometimes discovered them by inspecting the 
intrails of victims; for he who conceals his faults 
was beat with stones. They confessed themselves 
onal] those occasions where the divine assistance is 
immediately necessary; but the great and solemn 
confession was made whenever the Inca was sick. 
The Inca confessed himself to the sun only, after 
which he washed himself in a running stream, ad- 
dressing it in these words: Receive the sins which I 
have confessed to the sun, and carry them into the 
sea. Their penances consist in fastings, oblations, 
withdrawing into the most desert part of the moun- 
tains, scourgings, &c. aud now we shal] proceed to 
the marriage ceremonies. 

We shall begin this part with the marriage of 
such as were either nearly or distinctly related to 
the Incas, of which Gareilasso gives the following 
account ;—-The king caused to assemble annually, 
or every two years, at a ccrtain time, all the mar- 
riageable young men and maidens of his family, that 
were in Cusco. ‘The stated age was eighteen or 
twenty for the maidens, and twenty four for the 
men; for they were never allowed to marry younger, 
Lecause, said they, it was fitting the partics should 
be of an age requisite for the well governing their 
families, and affirmed that it was mere folly to dis- 
pose of them sooner in marriage. 

When the marriage was agreed upon, the Inca 
set himself in the midst of them, they all standing 
one by another: he then called them by their names 
after which taking them by the hand, he made them 
promise a mutual faith, which being done, he gave 
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them into the hands of their parents. Then the 
new-married couple went to the house of the bride- 
groom’s father, and the wedding was solemnized for 
three or forr days or mure, according as the nearest 
relations judged proper. "The young women who 
were married in this manber, were afterwards called 
the lawful wives, or the wives given by the hand of 
the Inca; a title which was bestowed purely to do 
them the greater honour. When the Inca had thus 
married his relations, the next day the ininisters ap- 
pointed for that purpose married the est of the 
young men, sons to the mbabitants of Cusco, in the 
sane palin according to the division of the s several 
districts, called Higher and Lower Cusco. 

The relations furnished the moveables or utensils 
of the house, every-one bringing something; and 
this they performed -very punctually among them- 
selves, and never made any sacrifices or other cere- 
vaontes at the weddings. The governors and Cura- 
cas were, by their employments, obliged to marry 

+ the yenng men and maidens of their provinces in the 
same.manuer. ‘They were bound to assist in person 


lity of lords and fathers of their country. 

The corporations of every city were obliged to 
provide houses for their new-married citizens, and 
the nearest relauons to furnish them with moveables. 
They did not allow the inhabitants of one province 
or city to marry with those of another, but were all 
obliged to marry among themselves, and with their 
own relations, ike the ancient tribes. ol, Esvacl: g 
which was done to prevent their nations and familtes 
from being blended and conformded with one an- 
other. They nevertheless excepted sisters. All the 
juhabitants of the same city, or of the same pro- 
vince, called themselves relations, in case they were 
of the sume nation, and spoke the same language. 

To which let us ‘add, that they were forbid to quit 
their province or city, or to go from oue district to 
another, because they could jot confound the De- 
ccoriw which had been established by the citizens ; 
besides, their corporations regulated the houses, 
which they were not permitted to do more than once, 
and that only in their own districts, and with the 
consent of their relations. - 

The heir to the crown used to marry his own 
sister, in imitation of the san andthe first Inea. Tor, 
said they, since the sun took the moon his. sister to 
guile, and had married their two first children toge- 
ther, it was but reasonable the same order should, “be 
observed with regard to the hing’s eldest children. 
They also added, that the blood of the sin must 1 
be mixed with that of men; that tle successi 

-ought to devolve on the heir hoth of the father ai 
another's side, and that otherwise he lost his righ 
gor they were very exact with regard to the suece 
on to the, crown. “Phe elder brother was lawf 


heir to the crown, and married lis own sister; “but 
in default of an own sister, he marricd that woman 
of the blood-rasal who was nearest related to him, 
whether she was his half-sister, his cousin, his niece, 
or his aunts and this she-relation might inherit the 
crown in default of wale issue, as in Spain. In 

ase the king’s eldest sister brought him no children, 
he married her second or third sister, till such time 
as some were born to him. 

This wife was cafled Voya, that is, queen or em- 
press, and these kings, besides their lawful wives, 
usually kept several mistresses, some of whom were 
aliens, and others related in the fourth degree of 
consanguinity and even beyond. ‘They lonked upor 
those children which they had by their relations aa 
legitimate, because they were of their own blood; 
but those whom the Incas had by the aliens, were 
considered as bastards ; for notwitlistanding the re- 
spect that was shewn them because of their royal 
extraction, they yet did not revere them as, much as 
those of the royal blood: these they worshipped as 


! gods, but honoured the others as men. 
at those weddings, or solemnize themselves in qua- | 


Purchas relites, on the testimony of the Spanish 
writers, that the bridegroom used to go to the house 
of iis bride, and put herea the Otoia, a kind of 
shoe. If the bride were a virgin, the shoe was made 
of wool; but if a widow, it was inade of a kind of 
reed. The royal habit of the Incas requires a par- 
ticular explication; for which purpose we shall 
borrow the description of it from the author of the 
history of the Tucas. The Inca generally wore a 
kind of twist about his head, called Lauta, of about 
an inch wide, and made almost in a square form, 
which went five or six times round his head, with a 
colonred border that reached from one temple to the 
other. 

His habit was a waistcoat that reached down to 
the knee, called by the natives Uneu, and hy the 
Spaniards Cusma, whieh is not a word of the gene- 
ral language, but rather of some particular province. 
Instead of a cloak they were a kind of surtout called 
Yacola. The nuns also made a hind of square purse 
for the Incas, whichi they wore as it were in a sling, 
tied to a twist neatly wrought, and about the breath 
of two fingers. These purses, called Chuspa, were 
used ouly to bold the herb Cuca or Cocoa, which 
the Indians generally chew. ‘This Cuca was not 
then so common as in our days ; for none but the 
Tnea was allowed to eat of it, his relations and cer= 
tain Curacas excepted, to whom the king used to 
send yearly several baskets full, by way of preseat, 
which was looked upon as a very great favour. 

From their marriages, &c. we pass on to those 
customs which relate to their children, and the edu- 
cation they gave them. The Incas always made 
great feasts, and extraordinary rejoicings at the 
weaning of their eldest children; because the right 
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: 
of seniority, particularly of males, was had in great 
estcem by the Incas, and alter their ex xuunple, by all 
their subjects; but few rejoicings were made at the 
birth of their daughters or younger children, 

‘They weaned their children at two years old, and 
cut off their hair which they had brought with them 
into the world; vever touching them till that time, 
nor did they give the name by which they were to be 
called. When this ceremony was to be performed, 
all the relations met together, and he who was chose 
godfather first cut the ‘child’ s hair with his scissars, 
at we may give that name to certain razors made of 
flint stone,) which they employed for that purpose, 
the Indians being unacquainted with those scissars 
used among us, After the godfather, the rest cut 
olf some of the child's hair in their turn, according 
to their age and quality; which done, they all agreed 
upon giving ita name, and then offered it their se- 
veral gifts, some giving clothes, others cattle, others 
weapons of several hinds, aud others gold and silver 
drmking vessels, which however, were preseuted to 
none but those of the royal extraction, for the com- 
uion sort of people were uot allowed to use them, 
unless by a special grant. 

The presents being made, they all drank copiously 
otherwise the festival would have been good for 
nought, and danced and sung till night. This lasted 
for three or four days, according to the quality of 
the child’s relations. ‘They observed almost the 
same ceremony at the weaning of the heir to the 
crown, and also cut off his hair, if we except that 
this was a royal solemnity, and that the high pricst 
of the sun was always chosen for his godfather.— 
Qu this oecasion all the .Curacas of the kingdom 
assisted personally, or by their enbassadors, at the 
selemnity, which held for twenty days together, and 
wide rich presents to the prince, such as gold, silver, 
precious stones, and the most valuable things of their 
respective provinces, 

As subjects love to imitate their princes, the Cu- 
racus, and im general all those of Peru, made like- 
wise great rejvicings ou these occasions, according 
to their rank und quality: and this was one of their 
tost solemn festivals. ‘They were extremely careful 
hot to bring up their children too tenderly, and this 
was generally observed from the king to the beggar. 
the moment the child was born, it was washed 
with coll water, and chen wrapped up in swaddling 
clothes, which they repeated every morning, after 
having left the water mm the dew the greatest part of 
tue tine. Moreover, when the mother was for 
fendjing ber child in an extraordinary manner, she 
took water in her mouth, and sqnirted it over all his 
hods, the crown of the head escepted, which she 
uever touched. When thuse people were asked why 
they did this, they answered, that they did it to 
quure thei children to cold aud teil, and strengthen 
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their limbs. ‘They never swathed their arins till they 
were upwards of three months old, saying, that it 
would weaken them: And they generally kept them 
in acradle, which was a kind of bench with four 
feet, one of which was made shorter thau the rest, 
purposely that they anight be rocked with greater 
ease. ‘The bed in which the child lav, was a kind 
of coarse net, in which the babe was wrapped ou 
both sides of the cradle, to prevent his falling 
out. 

Mothers never took their children in their arms, 
not even when they gave them suck; for, said they, 
they would always he for staying in ‘them, were they 
to be used toit, and thenit would be a difficult mat- 
ter to contine them to their cradles. Flowever, 
whenever they thought proper to take them out OE 
it, they used to make a hole in the ground, and set 
the child upright in it breast-high; they then swathed 
them with old clouts or rags, in order to make them 
hie the softer, and at the same time gave them several 
play-things to divert them with, but never once took 
them in their arms, though they were the children 
of the greatest lords i iu the empire. When a mother 
wanted to give her child suck, she used to lay her- 
self down upon it, but never give it suck above three 
times a day, viz. sie morning, noon, aid evening ; 
nor would she ever giye it the breast but at those 
times, and would let it squal rather than suffer it to 
get a habit of sucking all day long. All the women 
of that country did the same, aud the reason they 
gave for it was, that it made them nasty and subject 
to vomiting, that they became gluttous when they 
grew up, and that the heasts themseliiee furnisiied 
them with an example, who uever suckled their 
young but at certain times of the day, and not all 
nighttong. “Phe eae lady in the empire brought 
up her children hers If, and never gave them to ano- 
ther to nurse, unless foreed to it by some great in- 
disposition ; nor had she any -commerce with her 
husband all the time she suckled it, for fear of spoil- 
ing her milk, which might throw the child into a 
consumptien. i 

As the clild grew up, they strengthened its body 
hy labour and exercise, after whieh it was put under 
the cdhrection of the \mautas, who were the Peru- 
vian philosophers or doctors, "Phese Aimautas rega- 
lated the manuers ef their youth, instrueted them in 
the ceremomes und precepts of religion, in the laws 
of the empire, and the duty winch mean owes to his 
tellow-crcatures. The minds of cluldren were cul- 
tivated almost from their tender infancy; at six or 
seven vears of age they alwioys had some employ- 
meat assigncd them, which was always suited to 
their years. In fine, the care they tock to shun 
idleness and sca was such, us might justly 
put nations infiately nscre kuowing than themselves 
tu the bluish. Nor were they less careful of flying 
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from Juxury, sll more dangerous than idleness, 
whose only aim is to flatter the senses, and adminis- 
ter fuel to vanity, to awake in usa sense for pleasure 
in proportion as it decays in us, and which keeps 
the spirits in a perpetual hurry, even to the last 
gasp, notwithstanding its inability to produce the 
Teast fruits from all its labours, or even to discover 
one single inark of it. 


Religion of those Suvages who inhabit Canada and 
gls Neighbourhood. 


The Jesuits have related many things concerning 
these people, which might have passed for truth had 
it not happened that great part of that country was 
in 1763, given up to the English, so that we have 
now the most uncontroverted accounts of every 
thing relating to them. ‘Phat they are all idolators 
is not saying that they are any worse than the inha- 
bitants of other heathen nations, and it must be ac- 
knowledged that in some things they are not so_hor- 
ridly gross and abominable as those m Africa. But 
then they are divided into so many different clans, 
tribes, hordes, Xe. that in some particulars they 
differ much from each other. Of all these we shall 
proceed to give an account from the best and inost 
respectable authorities. 

In several of these nations, they worship the sun 
and as soon as they perceive day break, they waft 
the first cloud of smoke that comes from their calu- 
nets toward that object, at the same time mumbling 
over a few words, as their first morning prayers.— 
"They afterwards smoke towards the four quarters of 
the world. Some of them paint their bodies over 
with the fignres of wild beasts, ‘to make them ap- 
pear the more terrible to their enemies, whieh prac- 
tice 1s of great antiquity, for we find it was prac- 
tised by the ancient Britons. 

In other parts of this vast extensive country, the 
savages believe the world to have been created by a 
woman, who, together with her son, presides over 
it. They say that man is the principle of every 
thing goad, aud woman the principle of every thing 
evil, “They further believe, that the woman who 
created the earth, being big with child, fell down 
from heaven, and dropped on the back of a tortoise. 
{t will appear evident to every unprejudiced person, 
that we have here the outlmes of the Mosaic history 
of the fall of man, and although blended by fable, 
yet not more so than what is related by the Greek 
and Roman poets. 

Others of these savages are of opinion that the 
world was created by a spirit, and that one- Misson 
restored it after the flood, They tell us, that one 
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day as Misson was hunting, his dogs lost themselves 
in a great lake, which happening to overflow, soon 
spread itself over all the earth. 

‘Those savages who inhabit near the source of the 
river St. Lawrence, believe that a woman hovered 
sometimes in the air, and at last fell down on the 
back of a tortoise, that suud ‘gathered round the 
tortoise from the sea and formed the earth. 

However, as this woman did not delight im soli- 
tude, a spirit descended from above, and finding her 
asleep, drew near to her, that the result of this was, 
she beeaine with child, and was delivered of two 
sons who came out of her side. When those chil- 
dren were grown up, they exercised themselves in 
hunting, and as one of them was a mueh more skil- 
ful hunter than the other, jealousy soon occasioned 
discord, and the unskilful hunter, who was of a 
very savage temper, treated his brother with so much 
cruelty, that he left this world and ascended to hea- 
ven. This notion of theirs seems to relate to the 
two sons of Adam, Cain and Abel. 

‘They have some idea of the flood, and they be- 
lieve that the world began at that time. They say 
that Mischapous, whom they look upon asa su- 
preme being, first created the heavens, and after- 
wards crented all the animals that were on floating 
woods and groves. With these he made a bridge, 
but foreseeing that all these creatures could not live 
long in that state, and that his work wonld be im- 
per fect, nnless he took care to secure them from 
misfortunes, and from being starved; and having at 
that time command only over the heavens, he “ad- 
dressed himself to Michinisi, the god of waters, and 
would have borrowed same land of Minin order to 
settle his creatures on it, but Michinisi was not wil- 
ling tocomply with his request. 

Thus disappointed, Michapous sent the beaver, 
the otter and the rat one after another, to search for 
land at the bottom of the sea, but none of them 
brought any thing except the rat, who had in her 
mouth a few particles of sande Michapous kneaded 
this sand intoa leaven, which swelled to a great 
mountain. The fox was ordered to walk round this 
mountain; but it was so large that he soon became 
weary, and the Michupous enlarged the mountain 
into a large terrestrial globe. Some of them are 


“of opinion, that men sprung originally from the 


putrified carcases of beasts, and we find Virgil em- 
bracing the same notion concerning the o1gin of 
bees. 

‘ : 
A steer of two years old they take whose head, 
Now first with burnish’d horns begins to spread: 
They steep his nostrils, while he strives im vain 
To breathe free air, and struggles with his pain. 
Knockh’d down, he dies ; his bowels bruis’d within, 
Betray no wound in his unbroken skin. 
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Extended thus, in his obscene abode, 

"They leave the heast, but first sweet flowers are 
strew'd: , 

Beneath his body, broken boughs and thyme, 

And pleasing Cassia, Just renew’d in prime. 

"The tainted blood im this close prison pent, 

Begins to boil aud thro’ the bones foment; 

‘Then wondrous to behold, new creatures tise, 

A moviug mass at first, and short of thighs ; 

Till shooting out with legs, and imped with wings, 

The giubs proceed the bees with pointed stings. 


These savages tell us farther, that some of the 
miimals having. quarrelled among mare es, Micha- 
poups killed them, and a man rese from the putre- 
faction; and this new man invented the bow and 
arrow, which he employed against the beasts. It 
happened one day, that one of them being separated 
from the rest, discovered a hut, where he found 
Michapous, who gave him a w)fe, and prescribed 
the several duties 10 be observed between them.— 
Man had honting and fishing alloted him for his 
part, aud all domestic affairs were committed to the 
wife. From these men proceeded, and they lived 
in felicity together, having power over the wildest 
and ficreest beasts; but as they began to multiply, 
so they were obliged to look ont for new countries 
tohuntin. At length discord and jealousy began 
to arise among the hunters, and this they consider as 
the origin of wars. 

We have been the more particular in our account 
of those different opimons concerning the creation 
of the world, beeanse lord Kames has, from those 
differences inferred, that there is not, in the whole 
world, any certain accounts to be depended on.— 
Ilis lordship was of a very different opinion when 
he wrote his essays on religion, bunt alas! in his 
advanced vears, he has changed his sentiments.— 
Some of these savages have temples erected to the 
sun, ove of which is deseribed in the following 
manner. 

[tis surrounded by a high wall, and the area with- 
in the wall serves for a place for the people to walk 
in. Upon this walla great number of spikes ure 
set, ou the sharp ends of which they fix the heads 
of their cnemies, and likewise those of the most 
notorious criminals. 

Over the front is laid a great log of wood, raised 
high, and surrounded with hair, and garnished with 
scalps us so many trophies, lie inside of the tem- 
ple is painted with a vast number of figures, and in 
the muddle is a sort of fire, a place which serves 
them for an altar. ‘Two priests dressed in white, 
burn these logs, while the congregation are offering 
up their prayers. ‘There is closet in the wall 
which they call the tabernacle of God, and two 
eagles with extended wings hang on it, looking to- 
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wards the sun, ‘Their prayers are three times a day, 
Viz. at sun-rising, noon, and sun-setting. 

‘The Canadians sive the name of great spirit to 
that Supreme Leing, whom they ago call Quiticl. 
Manitou, und to w hom they celebrate grand sacri- 
tices. 

They not ouly believe in the Supreme Being, but 
hkewise in the immortality of the soul ; and they 
consider sl souls as emanations from the universal 
father of spirits. ‘This notion is the same as we find 
enibraced by the Greeks and Romans, and, indeed 
hy almost all nations in the world, except those who 
are called Materialists ; but happy for mankind their 
numbers are but few. But although these savages 
adore but oue Supreme Being, yet, like other hea- 
thens, they have their idols, ‘that 3 is, they have ima- 


“ges by which they represent the Divine attributes 


and operations, ‘This propensity to idolatry among 
them needs not to be wondered at, when we consi- 
der, that they are followed, in some measure, by 
some who call themselves Christians. 

The subject matter of all’ their hymns, is the 
praise of the beanties of the works of nature: the 
goodness of the Supreme Being; their victories, and 
the defeat of their enemies. ‘The’ women address 
specches to the rising sun, and present their children 
to him at the same time. Troi all this it appears, 
that these people are far from being Atheists, and 
probably it may be a doubt whether there is an 
Atheist in the wold. Seneea, a heathen, says, 
that although men may in words deny the being ‘of 
God, yet their hearts condemn the thought; and it 
iseertam, that without a firm persuasion of the ex- 
istence of an alnnghty power, man would be more 
miserable than the beasts in the field. For man has 
hopes or fears of something hereafter, whereas the 
beasts have none. - 

We are assured that it is a very difficult matter to 
convert these people to the Cliistian religion whieh 
can only be ascribed to two causes : first, “the: super- 
sition of the Roman Catholics, whose ceremdnies 
are 1 some measure, as ridiculous -as their own; 
and secondly, to the want of human learhing. It 
is necessary, however, to observe, that in conse- 
quence of these people being now subject to Great 
Britain, though sull governed by the [reneh Jaws, 
many improvements have been made; but of this 
we shall speuk more lurgely afterwards. - 

In their marriage cerenionies they differ but little 
from the savages who iphabit Hudson’s Bay. When 
a young man fallsin love witha girl, he makes a 
formal demand of her from her father, or the near- 
est relation then living. 

When they are come to an agreement, the young 
man’s father assembles all his relations, age declares 
to them Is intention of bestowing his son in mar- 
riage, and his relations bring as many things to the , 
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hut as they can offer, as presents for the young sa- 
vage. 

fis mother carries part of the goods to the young 
woman’s hut, and, at the same time, the bride's 
mother declares to her daughter, that she has mar- 
ried her to such a person, meaning the young man 
already mentioned. ‘The maiden must not make any 
objection, for that would be dishonourable. Every 
one gives something towards the bride’s portion, 
Lut one of her relations always lays with her before 
her husband goes to bed. 

There are several other particulars that might be 


tnentioned concerning their marriages, but being of . 


a civil naturé, they have no connection with this 
work. We shall only observe, that the busband 
‘has aright to put his wife away if she is barren; 
but then they are obliged to give her propér uo- 
tice, that she may provide herself with a new hus- 
band. 

in Canada, when a husband and wife are deter- 
mined to part, they bring mto the hut where the 
marriage ceremony was performed, all the little 
pieces of a wand used on that occasion; and/these 
they burn, without hesitation, which completes thie 
divorce without any matiner of dispute. When they 
imagine ‘a woman to be past child-bearing, they 
never pay their addresses to her; for they look upon 
the gratid end and design of marriage to be that of 
propagating the hunian species, and certainly this 
was its original desion. Thus we tind that the 
Jewish women were considered as objects of re- 
proach when they had no children; and something 
of that nature is to be found in all nations in the 
world. 

-In all nations where those people whom we call 
‘savages live in a state of nature, they are not much 
afflicted with disorders, except such as are rather 
the effect of the climate than the effect of gluttony. 
And as they have but few diseases, so we should na- 
turally imagine they could have but little occasion 
for physicians; for it may be said in the words of 
the poet, 


"Phe first physicians by debauch were made ; 
Excess begun, and sloth sustain’d the trade. 

By toil our first forefathers earn’d their food, 
“Toil.strung their erves and purified their blood : 
But we their sons, a pamper’d race of men, 

Are dwindled down to threescore years aud ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
‘Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught, 
"The wise for health o1 exercise depend ; 

(sod never madehis works for man to mend. 


‘But notwithstandibg these salutary rules, yet we 
hind, that even those savages who live in a state of 
nature, have their physicians, or rather impostors, 
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for they deserve no better name; their jugglers or 
mountebanks pretending to cure all manner of dis- 
eases by charms, spells, and enchantments; but theu 
we may consider that few of these diseases are in- 
veterate. Sweating is one of the methods used by 
them, and another of their methods ts too curious 
to be passed over in silence. 

They make a hot bath, into which the patient goes 


‘stark naked, along with others as naked as himself, 


whose business it is to rub him. ‘This bath they 
cover over with the heads of wild bulls, flint stones, 
aud picces of rock made quite hot. ‘The patient 
thus shut up im the bath, is obliged to keep ia his 
breath every now and then, and while the juggler. 
is singing as loud as he can bawl, those who are’ 
along with him in the bath also sing in’ concert.— 
‘They cure tliseases of the legs and thighs by lancing 
the parts infected, with a knife made of stone or 
iron. "These incisions are afterwards rubbed with 
bear’s grease, or the fat 6f some other wild beast; 


‘and to expel the poison of serpents, they have a va- 


riety of charms. All those who act as physicians 
are also the priests, and they undergo a long pro- 
bation, the manner of which is as follows: ‘They 
shut themselves up in a hut during nine days, and 
ave allowed no other ‘subsistence than water. The 
novice holding a kind of bottle in his hand, full of 
pebble stones, with which he makes a continual 
noise, invokes the spirit, intreats hin to speak, and 
to admit him into the number of spirits. The whole 
is accompanied with the most terrible howling, cries 
and agitations both of the body and mind, and he 
foams at the mouth like a madman. 

As soon as this ridiculous part of the ceremony 
is over, he comes out of his hut, and boasts of his 
having conversed with tie spirit; and having receiv- 
ed from him the power of healing all sorts of dis- 
eases. Lather Hennepin adds, that nothing can be 
more dreadful than the cries aud distortions of those 
jugglers, at the tine of their practising their pre- 
tended enchantments. It is certain, that they carry 
on the deception with great skill and cunning, but in 
gencral the tricks they perform are too ridiculous to 
gain the esteem of any man of comnion sense. And 
to this may be added, that most of their pretended 
cures are rather’ the effect of chance, than any way 
owing to their hnowledge of the human frame.— 
However, they are acquainted with the virtues of 
several physical herbs, which undoubtedly was the 


“first way in which all diseases were cured. 


When the juggler visits the patient, he asks him a 
great number of questions, promising, at the same 
time, to root out the evil spint. “He immediately 
withdraws to a little tent for that purpose. Here he 
sings, howls, and dances hke a madman. [le then 
sucks the patient’s wounds, and drawing some little 
bones outef his mouth, tells him he has taken them 
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out of his body. Tle then tells him to be thankful 
under his sufferings, as it will be in his power to 
cure him. The juggler then demands lis fees, and 
when he is paid, he sends several young men to hunt 
the elks aud other deer. Aud here it may be neces- 
sary to observe, that many of the tricks practised by 
our qsacks in Europe, are ‘as ridiculotts as any of 
those we have now mentioned.  I[t frequently hap- 
pens, that when the jugeler finds he cannot cure the 
patent, he gives him something to dispatch him, and 
then tells his relation that the spirit lias revealed to 
lim that he is imcurable. This supports the credit 
of the impostor, aud ensures to him his fee, which 
is all he bas in view. Aud is this not like the con- 
duet of many of our European doctors, who amuse 
the relations of the patient while they are killiug him 
according to the rules of art. 

The jaggler sometimes endeavours to persuade 
the patient that he is bewitched, and on such occa- 
sious, stretches his body upon a tloor covered with 
beaver shins, or of the skins of some other beasts. 
‘The juggler then feels esery part of the patient’s 
body, til he comes to the place affected, aud then 
he pronounees his charm which has the desired ef- 
fect, because the disease instead of being real was 
only imaginary. 

Although these savages believe in the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, vet they have but con- 
fused notions concerning it; for they believe that 
souls transmigrate from one body to another; and 
as we have frequently occasion to mention these 
notions we inay once for all observe, that becanse 
they could not account for the apparent unequal 
distribution of rewards and punishments in this life, 
and not having proper notions of a future state, they 
believed that the souls of the wicked went into other 
bodies 10 be tormented. 

‘They bury their dead with great pomp and cere- 
mony, for they dress them, and paint their faces and 
bodies with different colours, after which they lay 
them in coftins nade of the bark of trees, the outside 
of which they make extraordinarily smooth, with 
light pumice stones. "They then set np a palisade 
round the tomb, which is always raiscd seven or 
eazht feet trom the ground. Their women wear 
iourning for eight years together, during which 
time they are not permitted to marry; but in this 
there is nothing extraordinary, because among these 

suvages a widow seldom obtains a husband. Seve- 

ral of these people solemuize festivals iu lonour of 
the dead, aud on such occasions they take the bones 
out of the graves, and put them into new onts ned 
with beaver skins. 

Hunting is cousidered by these people as a_ reli- 
gious exercise; and a few days betore they set out 
to hunt the bull, their old men send out some young 
wnes to view the place were the chase is to be.— 


ob 


ot? 


When the liunters are got there, hey dance and 
sing according to the custom of the country, and ut 
their return they expose for three days successively, 
several great kettles filled with feathers. During 
these three days, a woman of distinction walks in 
procession with a cauldron on her back, before 2 
great number of hunters. The company is headed 
by an old man, who with great gravily carries a 
rece of cloth by way of standard or ensign. Be- 
fore a young hunter goes to the chace for the first’ 
time, he is obliged to keep a religious fast, to which 
he prepares hiniself with the utmost care and atten- 
tion that is generally observed by those who go 
through a state of probation in any order whatsoever. 
This fast continues three days during which time the 
novice is obliged to daub lis face over with black, 
and this he imagines to be an homage he owes to the 
great spirit, 

Wien they swear in their courts of Judicature, 
.they dip their heads im the blood of the victim that 
is to be offered up in sacrifice, and rub part of it 
over their foreheads. ‘Uhis they do as an appeal to 
the Supreme Being, that they tell the truth; and 
consequently were they to tell a falsehood, they 
would took upon themselves as condemned to eter- ” 
nal perdition; and this may serve to shew, that di- 
vine wisdom has inypressed on the minds of the most 
unenlightened heathens, an obligation of telling the 
truth. 

Such was the state of those savages when the 
French first settled among them; and those who 
were not converted to Popery, embrace the same 
sentiments even to this day. [t is certain, that it 
was the design of the legislative power of Britain to 
convert these savages to Christianity; but insur- 
mountable difficulues presented themselves. First, 
when Canada was ceded to the English, the civilized 
part was inhabited by bigatted Roman Catholics, 
and the priests of that religion are always assidious 
in making converts; on the other hand, the mis- 
siouaries scut from Britain, were obliged to be ex- 
tremely cautious, hecause by the treaty of capitula- 
tion, the civilized part of the Canadians were to en- 


| jos the free exercise of their religion. 


Missionaries from Britain could not therefore ex- 
pect much success, and an act passed in this coun- 
try, confirming all the privileges which these people 
formerly enjoyed, whether of a civil or religious 
nature. But still our society for the propagation of 
the Christian religion did not stop at these difficulties. 
Four missionaries were sent oxer to Canada, aud are 
maintained there to this day, at the rate of two lun- 
dred pounds, a year each. When we cousider the 
troubles that have been im that part of the world, 
we need not be surpriscd that the labours of the 
iissionaries have nut yet been att-ided with the 
desired eifect. 


OP 
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Secondly, another object the society had in view 
was, to convert the savagcs, but here many difficul- 
ties lay in their way. They were ignorant of the 
language spoken by the people, consequently they 
could not communicate their sentiments to them.— 
Probably these difficulties would have been got over, 
had not the war broken out; and it may be naturally 
supposed, that the Romish priests in Canada would 
rather wish to see the savages continue in a state of 
heathenism, than be made acquainted with the Pro- 
testant religion. <All those who are members of 
false relizion, are invcterate enemies to those who 
practise Christian dutics. From the whole we may 
draw this conelusion, that nothing will ever, under 
the dispensation of the British govermuent, bring 
about the conversion of these savages, but the pious 
lives of our wissionaries. Jet them only consider 
that they are accountable beiyes; let them consider 
that they were not born for then:selves, and then 
they will go cheerfully on with the work committed 
to their eare; they will enlighten the heathen nations, 
and join im immortality with those souls of whose 
conversion they were the instruments. 


Religion in California. 


it is much to be lamented, that notwithstanding 
the many discoveries lately made in commerce, m 
the exteusion of trade, and the knowledge of navi- 
gation, yet we are still left in ignorance concerning 
the religion, or even the eivil customs and manners 
of the people of California. ‘This is ‘still the more 
to be wondered at, when we consider that many of 
our navigators have visited that country. One thing 
mdeed, must be observed, that seamen are bad 
historians, and therefore we must take our accounts 
of them from such authors as are of the highest re- 
putation for their itegrity, ‘Ihe form of their go- 
yernment is stich as discovers that they are not to- 
tally ignorant of those circumstances that conduce 
tu the maintaiaing of order and regularity. But ne- 
vertheless, the httle religion they seem to have, 1s 
vastly odd and fantastic, but still they are not, so 
far as we ean learn, very superstitious. Great udo- 
ration is paid to water, because, say they, it contri- 
bates towards promoting the growth of corn and 
other food, as the proof of its bemg the only sup- 
port of life. 

‘Their dress consists mostly of fignres made of 
rabbit shins, whimsically dauoed over. In this man- 
ner, the king of the country consents to be danbed 
also; but it will be asked, what has all this to do 
with religion? The answer is obvious. These peo- 
ple know nothing of religion, for they observe so 
niany ridiculous ceremonies, that all sentiments of 
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an intellectual nature are alienated from their minde- 

As they worship idols, so they have temples erected 

to their memories, wltere they perform what they 

call their sacred devotions. ‘They imagine that it 1s 

here that the devil comes to divert himself wheu- 

ever he is foreed to ramble from one place to ano- 

ther. But here we must not be too precipitate m 

our judgments, because travellers are apt to relate 

things from bare hearsay, without huowing any 

thing of the nature of them, The Jesuits who vi- 

sited the country, imagined that the only way to in- 

gratiate themselves into the affections of these peo- 

ple, was to make them believe they came from the 

sun; for by an evasion, they thought they might 

casily substitute the sun of righteousness in place of 

that luminary whieh gives light to the world— 

Some Indians who suspected the truth of this mis- 

sion, asked why these messengers had not been 

sent from the sun. before? To which it was an- 

swered, he was too young. This answer was suit- 

able enough to a savage, and the conelusion of the 

conference was that they acknowledged him to be 

the son of that planet. This pretended son, in or- 

der to increase the number of the faithful, raised a 

wooden cross, and commanded his companions the 

Spaniards to adore it, as an exaniple for the imita-- 
tion of the infidels. To these he preseribed the: 
time and manner of adoration, and as we may take: 
it for granted, that he worshipped the rising-sun in: 
the morning, they were to worship the cross at the 

same time. a 

In their marriage ceremonies they: have very little 
remarkable, any farther than that they are of a very 
mercenary nature. The young man gives a certain - 
sum of money for the bride, who is considered as - 
an article of commerce. When the parties are 
agreed, the relation of the bridegroom goes to the 
house of the bride’s parents, and makes a formal de- 
mand of her. Efe mentions what money, or other 
things he has atlvanced as purchase-money, and they 
give their approbation in conscquence of their bemg 
satisfedt, 

These preliminaries being settled, the bride is con- 
ducted home in triumph, and there is a feast pre- 
pared for her and all the family relations. Polyga- 
my is permitted among these people, for they are 
allowed tu marry as many wives as they can stipport, 
but they are not to diseard them on every frivilons 
pretence. Indeed, the nature of conjugal duty is 
not considered as very sacred in this country, be- 
eause there are some crimes committed that ought 
notbe named. However, thus much we may take 
notice of, that the men in this country, if they are 
rich, keep a great number of boys dressed in wo- 
men’s clothes; what use they make of these boys 
needs not be mentioned, but we are only surprised 
to find that savages should commit the same unna- 
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tural crimes as those who live in what are commonly 
called civilized nations. 

{s not this shocking !—Shall those who are called 
polite, be more addicted to unnatural crimes than 
savages? Yes; and to the dishonour of mankind, 
aud the disgrace of human nature; where leaming is 
cultivated—vice gencrally increases. Aud is this 
ewing to learnjng? No: Itis owing to the abuse 
of it. ‘The corruption of human nature is such, that 
men seldom make great progress in learning, with- 
out, at the same time, dishonouring themselves by 
au attaclunent to all those vices which are a disho- 
hour to their characters, and make them even more 
cuntemptible than the beasts that perish. 

When we consider the antiquity of this horrid 
crime, its exteusion among the heathen nations, the 
encouragement it sull meets with in Italy, and the 
progress it has made mm Great Britain, we are lost 
as it were in astonishment to discover that passsion 
which gives rise to it. Indeed it is a just and very 
pertinent observation of archbishop Fenelon, That 
notwithstanding all the pretended politeness of the 
Greeks and Romans, yet as to mortal virtue and 
religious obligations, they were no better than the 
savages im America! But to proceed with our nap- 
ative. 

When any of these people die, the whole village 
is in an uproar, for the women meet together and 
stream oat in the most ‘hideous mamer. They 
tear their: hair, and throw ashes- over their upper 
garments, to make the people believe they are sin- 
cerely in earnest. The body of the deceased is 
washed and laid out, after whieh they carry it ont 
to a funeral pile erected in- the neighbourhood.— 
Dere a great many hymus are sung iv honour of the 
deceased, reciting all the heraic actions of his life, 
aud these songs are attended with a great number of 
gestures. ie 

This part of the. ceremony being over, a great 
number of aromatic herbs and flowers arc brought 
to the funeral pile, and when the priests bave mum- 
bled over a certain number of prayers, fire is set to 
the pile and all. the materials are consumed along 
with the body of the deceased. They do not burn 


the bodies of the- women along with their-husbands - 


a is done in the East Indies, from which circum- 
stance we may learn, thet all heathens are not equal- 
ly barbarous. “There is one circumstance which 
must not be omitted relating to these people, and 
that is, adoption. 

Menwho have no children of their own, in order 
- to perpetuate their names and keep up their family 
astinctions, make choice of the son. of a slave, 
whom they educate as their own, give him their 
name, and at their death, leave him in possession of 
their whole fortune. This piece of mean, vuigar, 
pride was much attended to by the aucient Romans, 
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and it was common among them to have as many 
adopted sons as real ones. Perhaps it was owing to 
this, that the Romans have been so frequently ac- 
counted as destitute of natural affections. A parent 
may be a man of humanity, he may do many things 
to relieve the wants of his fellow-ereatures, but stull 
notwithstanding all that, he eaunot consider the child 
of another as his own. It is certain, however, that 
this prevailed in ancient times in Asia, and it is easily 
to be accounted for. 

Polyganiy, as it makes wives cool and regardless 
towards their husbands, so it makes fathers forget 
the duty they owe to their children. ‘The man who 
has more wives than one, has not a sincere friend 
iv the world, and the parent who has children by 
different wives, is, in general, partial to those des- 
cended from favourites. - 


Mr. Gray says, 
A favourite has no friend. 


Had the poet reversed the words, and said, that 
favourites are generally spoiled in the education, 
perhaps he would have acted more consistent with 
his character as an able writer; but this we may 
venture to affirm, that wherever polygamy exists, 


the parent can never do his duty to all his children ~ 


His affections are as it were diviced; 


he loves his - 


offspring, but he is obliged to offend Ins favourite 


wife, if he-is not partial to ler children instead of 


‘the others. 


We shall conclude this account of the religion of 
California, by observing, that if our modern navi- 
gators had been as assiduous in promoting the in- 
terests of these savages, as they have been in giving 
us -a description of the country, they might have 
procured immortal honour, and brought everlasting 
glory to their country, But why should we look 
for that in some men, who deny a particular pro- 


vidence? Dold and intrepid they go out on voyages, . 


paying no regard to death or etemity. ‘They 
laugh at every. ‘thing that is serious in religion, and 
bolaly assert, that Divine providence has no con- 
cern with the affairs of this lower world. Such is 
the effect of abused talents, such is the use that is 
too commonly. made of human learning. But still 
let it never be forgotton, that those who love reli- 


_ gion, will at all times endeavour to make every one 


as happy as themselves; for the excrcise of real 
hnowledge is to do good to all those: who want our 
assistance. 


Religion of the Firginians. 


In treating of the religion of thé :Virginians, we 
do not mean those British subjects now settled is 


- secret relating to their religion, 
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that part of America, but the ancient savages, and 
particularly those w ho still inhabit the back setile- 
ments. These Indians are so tenacions of every 
that it 1s considered 
as.sacrilege in any one to reveal a single secret of it. 

When the English first settled here im the reign of 


-qneen Elizabeth, they found a temple about thirty 


and there was a hole 


feet long and eighteen broad, 
The gate of the 


in the roof to let ont the smoke. 


, temple was at one end, and at some distance ou the 


ontside, stakes were sect up quite round it, the tops 


_ of whieh were paimted, representing men’s faces.— 


- door, and the hole in the chimney. 


‘They did not find one window in ‘all the temple, 
nor any place for the light to enter in at, except the 
At the end, 
over against the door, there was a separation made 
of matting, worked very close together, which in- 
closed a place about ten fect in length, and which 
did not let in one single ray of light. 

The English adventurers were at first afraid to 
prevail upon themselves to enter into this place, but 
at last they did, and found im the middle of the in- 
closure, a place surrounded with stakes, at the top 
of which were great shelves, from whence they drew 
these mats that were rolled up and sewed together, 
on one of which some bones were laid, and on an- 
other the Indian weapon of destruction, called a 
tomahawk. They had tied to one of these toma- 
hawks, the waddles of a turkey-cock painted red, 
and the two longest feathers of his wing hung at the 
end, tied with a string of abont five or six inches in 
Jength, having a notch at the top for the setting iu 
of the head. In the third mat was some inlaid work, 
whieh they took for the idol of the Indians. Under- 
neath was another bourd, not half so long as the 
former, and which they fastened with pieces of wood, 
that, being set in on every side, stood out abont 
fourteen or fifteen inches from his body, and which 
ure round the knees of the image to bend. 

The Virgintans have several names for this image, 
but he is in general represented with a pipe of to- 
bacco i his month, and what is more surprising, he 
really smokes, but then there is a_ priest arthully 
placed enna him, who, uuseen by the worshippers, 
lights the pipe. The darkness with which this idol 
is > surrounded, prevents the ignorant worshipper from 

seeing the priest who carries on the deception; for 
were they onee to look in, they would ne longer 
pay any worship to inanimate beings conducted by 
Knuves. And here we have a beautiful allusion to 
many passages in the sacred scriptures, where idol- 
atry is compared to darkness, and the truth or true 
rehgion to hght. Lord King justly observes, that 
hy darkness is not only meant the ignorance of the 

“heathen nations concerning divine things, but like- 
avise those numerous aboruinations which were trané 
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sacted inder the covert of real darkness, and some 
of these are such as ought not to be deseribed. 

These Virginians, like many other heathens, wor- 
ship the sun; and at dav-break the devotees of both 
sexes go out fasting to their idol temples, and wash 
themselves in a ranning stream. ‘The ablution con- 
tinues till the sun appears, nor do they sufler their 
children of ten years of age to omit this religious 
duty. As soon as the sun is above the horizon, 
they offer him tobaceo. ‘They consider all nature 
as entirely under the direction of their idol, whieh 
is much more to their honour, although idolators, 
than to the reputation of these who call themselves 
Christians, yet blasphemously deny a particular 
Providence. 

Whenever they go on a journey, they then burn 
tobaceo to the sun, in order to obtain his assistance. 
When they cross a lake or river, they throw tobacco 
into it, in order that the spirit who presides in such 
place, may grant them a safe passage. And when 
they return home from hunting, frem war, or from 
any dangerous employment or enterprise, they offer 
up the best part of their spoils to their idols. Many 
of the ancients observed the sanie customs, and even 
at present, not ouly among the Roman Catholics, 
but even among the Protestants, the colours and 
standards taken in war, are put up as trophies of 
victory in the most celebrated churches. And why 
all this formality? And why should the sentiment so 
universally prevail? The answer is obvious. ‘There 
is a principal implanted in the human mind, that 
leads men to consider themselves as dependent on 
some superior being. They hereby acknowledge 
that it was to him they were indebted for the victory 
obtained; and, as a grateful return, they dedicate 
to him the most valuable of the spoils taken from 
the enemy. 

These savages have but a confnsed notion of the 
creation of the world, bat they all acknowledge 
that there is a Divine Being, to whoni all their gots 
or idols are subject. T. hey say, that tlis Being 
leaves men entirely to: the freedom of their own 
wills, while he himself continues in a state of indo- 
lence, out of which all the worship they offer him 
is not able to recover hint. This system being en- 
tirely that which was embraced by the followers of 
Epicurns amongst the heathens, and the Sadducces 
among the Jews, we shall not say any thing con- 
cerning it, beeanse it is a bold attempt to set aside 
the utility of public and private worship; for if God 
does not take notice of the actions of inen im this 
life, then the whole bounds of religion are removed ; 
there is no motive to dnty; there is nothing to re- 
strain us as mortals from committing the most hor- 
rid, the most nonatnral erimes. 

But that the reader may have a just notion of the 
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sentiments of these people, which are the same with 
those of bj; icurus, we shall here present bin with 
what sinter fs has written ou the subject. 


Yow the vast mass of matter, nature, free: 

Vyom the proud care of th’ meddling deity, 

Doth work by her own private strength and move, 

Without the trouble of the gods ahove 9 

For how good gods can those that live in peace, 

Jn undisuarb’ «land everlasting case 

Rule this vast all, their labuuris w thoughts divide, 

“Twist heaven sii earth, and all their motions 
guide: 

Send heat tous, the various orbs cantroul, 

Or be immense, and spread o'er all the whole? 

Or hide the heavens ja clouds, whence thunder 
thrown, 

Does beat their own aspiring temples down. 

Or through vast deserts breaks tl’ innocent wood, 

Mother ta the bad, but strikes the just and good, 


All we shall here add is, that those who have been 
the most ireligisus in this world, formed their 
hetions upen the inequality of rewards Be pu- 
nishments. Were all the wicked to suffer just 
punishments in this life, and all the virtuous to be 
rewarded, what oceasion would there be for a future 
judgment? . In many eases God has shewn hinself 
to be at the head of divine providence, but not in 
all; to convince men, that however .hardeued they 
may be m wickedness while.in this world, yet ‘there 
may be a time, or a period, when the mask. of hy- 
pocrisy will be laid aside, nay, it will be stripped 
off, and the during sinner will stand asa culprit at 
the bar of infinite justice. Onthe other hand, the 
oppressed virtuous man should. rest satisfied in this 
that God will be his friend at the last day, notwith- 
standing all the sufferings he may have been sub- 
jected to in this world; for itis an established maxim 
both in natural and revealed religion, that the up- 
night judge of the universe, will not deceive his 
creattires. 

Peter Wiliiamson, who published the account of 
hts captivity apes those Virginian savages in 1738, 
has given us a particular description of their priests, 
who ure at ae" same time, a sort of vagabond quack 
doetars. ‘They use a vast number of spells and 
charms; and aithough they are no strangers to the 
efficacy. ef herbs in curing inany discases, yet they 
are such amazing impostors,- that they make their 
patients believe that they cannot be cured ll they 
have invokcd the assistance of one of their idols— 
This is a mystery of iniquity indeed, but not more 
than is to be met with in otber heathen nations.— 
When they have been successful in war, they come 
home loaded with spoils, and having collected the, 
whole tribe together, they light a fire and dance 
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in a confused manner round it. Their priests par- 
take of ihis solemnity, dressed in their sacerdotal 
habits, und these priests begin the song. Nothing 
can be more temible than to behold their solemm- 
ties? for they roar ont‘and anake such a hideous 
uoise, that even wild beasts would be afraid of 
them. 

When they go out to war, every one carries 2 
hatchet or tomahawk in his hand, and when peace 
is concluded the hatchet is buried; probably it is 
uwing to this custom that so many hatehets have 
bean dug np in Virginia, some of which are now to 
be seen mn the British Museum, 

Weare assured that the Indiaus in Virginia look 
upoh marnage.as-a very solemn act; and that the 
vows they then make are solemn and inviolable.—~ 
The husband aud wife may live separatcly af they 
cannot agree; bnt divorces aie looked upon as scan- 
dalous.. As for their children, they plunge then 
into cold water the moment they are born, and they 
educate them much after the same manner as the 
Canaries and other savages of North America, from 
their earliest iufancy, tll they arrive at years of 
manhood. « 

These savages believe in.the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul, but still they seem to have 
very odd notions concerning it. They look upon 
the separate state of departed souls as an habitation 
beyond the mountains, and into those unfrequented 
mansions,: they imagiue the soul retires aftcr death. 
This may serve to shew, that although these people 
are barbarians and Savayes in their Inamners, yet 
they retain the first principles of natural religion. 
This will for ever remain as an eternal scandal to 
those who have denied this leading sentiment.— 
Whether their notions concerning the hnmortality 
of the soul are of a corporeal “nature or not, 1s 
not easily known.» ‘This probably:was the reason 
why the heatheus have run into so imany gross 
notions, concerning things of the ntmost-impro- 
tance. 

The last thing we shall take notice of, is, what 
should always come last, viz. an aecount of their 
preparations for death, and their funeral solemnities. 
When a person istaken sick, he sends for the pricst, 
who comes and mumbles over hint a great number 
of werds which no person understands but him- 
self, 

They beat drums so as to stupify the patient, and 
when lie expires, they say that he would have lived 
longer had he not been cuilty of some unpaidonatile 
crines. ‘Lhis is undoubtedly a very good jug_ ling 
trick, and the character of the priest is suppor teil 
although the patient dies. 

In their funeral rites and ceremonies they differ 
but little from the other savages in America. When 
a person dics they wrap up his body for one day in 
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linen cloth, or in the skins of beasts. Next day 
they cut the flesh from off his bones, and burn it in 
the fire. They then prepare for the funeral, and 
the women make a dreadful how! round the cor pse. 
They make a wooden coffin in which they put the 
body, and then it is carried to the. place of inter- 
ment. 

The body is Jaid in the grave, whieh is generally 
in one of the woods, and there another howling 
begins, which canthiues for several days without 
intermission. "They sacrifice some sheep and goats 
iv honour of the deceased, and what will perhaps 


been delivered from all the affictious of a tumultu- 
ous world. ‘The woinen dress themselves in white, 
and the men are dressed in the most sumptuous 
manner, according to the custom of their country. 
When they have deposited the body, they sing se- 
veral mournful elegies, and they have an entertam- 
ment provided for them. ‘This is just what the 


Greeks calla dirge, and what wé commonly call 


a funeral solemnity. ‘They remember annually the 
deaths of their friends; all whieh may serve to shew 
that these heathens are not sueh strangers to natural 
religion as we are foo fondly apt to imagine. 


—— 
Religion of the Natives of Iispaniola. 


With respect to this part of south America, we 
are well acquainted with it, our connections with 
the people have been great, aud therefore we can 
with the greater clearness, give an account of their 
religious ccutlinente: That their religions senti- 
ments are much the same with those we have al- 
ready mentioned ijn our account of Peru, will ap- 
pear from comparing them togeiber. The Peru- 
vians adored the sun, and so did the inhabitants of 
Hispaniola. The grand object of wership among 
the heathens was the sun, and therefore we need not 
he surprised that so many persons were addicted to 
From what motives the heathens were led to 
adore the sun, is not our business to inquire, but we 
shall now proceed to give an account of the religious 
sentiments of these people at present. Indeed we 
may naturally” imagine, that the worship of the sun 
was in ‘such honour, and respect among idolators, 


-that they looked upon every person who found fault 


with it as no better than a blaspkemer, "This, how- 
ever, 1s a dangerous notion ; fur nothing can be con- 
sidered as an object of worship but what is recorded 
as such in Divine Revelation. 

These people were actually enilty of offering up 
human sacrifices, and their mereiless hearts were 
deaf to the cri¢s of innocent children. We are sorry 
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secm very surprising, they rejoice that they have. 
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to say, that in the course of this work, we have had 
occasion to point out these crimes. Let them be 
ever so horrid in themselves, yet they are of great 
antiquity; they were practised among the ancient 
Canaanites, and if any regard is to be paid to his- 
tory, they were common even among the ancient 
Britons. Efowever, not to enlarge upon things re- 
mote from the subject, we shall ” only take notice, 
that as these people offer saerifices to the sun, so 
they naturally expect some favours from him. _Not 
that they have any reason for doing so, but only be- 
cause superstition having laid hold of their minds, 
they do not chuse to quit the favourite object. It 
is true, that they have temples to the sun, but they 
are poor meéan struetures; for what they were In 
former times is entirely ont of the question at pre- 
sent, which, however, we shall have occasion to take 
some notice of afterwards, and in the mean time we 
shall proeced to consider their urode of worship, 
duties, articles of marrage ceremonies, vows, so- 
lemn engagements, treaties of war and peace, their 
priests, ‘Yeligious obligations, attending upon their 
festivals, the manner in which the sick are healed on 
a death bed, their funeral rites, and what they ob- 
serve in honour of the deceased, which increases 
according to the nature of his quality. 

The religious worship they paid their idols or de- 
mons, had something remarkable in it; for the Ca- 
quies always caused the solemnity of it to be pro- 
claimed by heralds, and used on the day appomted 
for the ceremony, to walk in procession by beat of 
drunf, at the head of the subjects of both sexes, who 
were dressed in their best clothes, but (strange to 
imagine) the maidens went naked. ‘The whole com- 
pany went afterwards to the temples of those false 
gods, who were there represented in a very grotesque 
manner, and much in the same manner as our 
painters represent the devil. 

‘The priests used also to worship these idols, and 
pray to them with so much zeal, or rather with so 
many cries and howlings, as must uceessarily terrify 
a company of poor wretches, who had not eunnng 
enough to find out the trick which those insiduous, 
priests concealed under their pretended devotion. — 
Yt was then they presented the oblations of the 
€evotecs to their gods, which were partly cakes 
brouglit by women in baskets, adorned with flowers ; 
after which, as soon as the priest bad given the signal, 
they daneed and sung the praises of the» Zemes,. 
whom we have already mentioned under the name 
of Chemens, and offered their cakes. The whole 
concluded with the praises of their ancient kings, 
and with prayers for the prosperity of the vation.— 
The priests used to divide these eakes into several 
pieces, and distribute them among the men, and 
they were obliged to heep them a whole year in their 
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houses, because they were considered as sacred, and 
antidotes against several sorts of disorders, as well 
as common accidents. 

When the procession was got to the door of the 
temple, the Guagua, who was at the head of it, set 
lumself down at the entr ance, and all the people 
went in singing, and pussed as it were in review be- 
fore him. When they ‘were got to the idol, they 
thrust a little stick down their throats, in ordel to 
make them vomit, for they were obliged to present 
themselves pure and unsullied before their god, and 
with their hearts as it were on their lips. 

Their Zemes revealed themselves to the priests, 
and these priests acted their parts so well as to make 
the peopleNuelieve that the idols spoke to them, 
which was, in all respects, Consistent with the tricks 
practised by the priests among the Greeks and Ko- 
mans of old. Tf the idol danced and sung, it was 
a good omen, but if ke discovered a sorrowful air, 
the people were sad and dejected, gave themselves 
up to grief and tears, and fasted ull there were some 
hopes of their being reconciled to their gods. 

‘The account they give of the origin of mankind, 
is whimsical enough, and such as does hardly de- 
serve a place in this work, were we not under the 
necessity of relating all their religious sentiments— 
Men, say they, came out of two caverns of a cer- 
tain mountain, and out of one of them came those 
whom we may call the good, that is to say, the 
flower and choicest part of human kind; and from 
the other, the most vile and worthless part of them. 
The sun, greatly curaged at this, turned him into a 
stone, who keeps the opening of the mountain, to 
prevent the birth of mankind, and metamorphosed 
those new created beings into frogs, toads, Xc. 

This notion is as ridiculous as some of those of 
the ancients, who believed that men sprung from 
oaks. Nay, what was still more ridiculons among 
these people in Itispaniola, they believed that the 
sun aud inoon both came out of caves. These caves 
were in such high reputation, that the people went 
annually in procession to them: for who would not 

visit the place where the object of their worship 
was horn, ‘These caves were embellished with pic- 
tures in the Indian taste, but before they entered, they 
always paid their devotions lo two devils, who stood 
centinels at the gates ; or rather to the figures of two 
devils, for we must not believe they were spirits, as 
all devils naturally are. 

Polygamy, or a plurality of wives, was allowed 
by the laws of the couniry, for men were permitted 
to marry as many women as they could support— 
«As this custom: was in every respect inconsistent 
with natural aud revealed religion, so it must have 
Jed to the conmnission of unnatural crimes. There 
are some passions that no human laws ean restrain 
nor bring ito proper subjection; for shut uature 
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out at the door and she will come in at the window, 
The Spaniards were sensible of this, and therefore 
they made a pretext of it to put many of those poor 
idolators to death, under the most excruciating tor- 
meuts. ‘Phis was not the way to convert these poor 
people to Christianity, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing plain, artless aneedote. 

An old Cacique, of the province of Nicaragua, 
discoursing with a Spaniard, who attended upon 
one of these first conqucrors, spoke thus to him :— 

“Vell me, Christian, what you understand by 
Christianity? The Christians feed upon our pro- 
visions, Jie with our wives, are idle, gamesters, 
and Hlasphemers; are mischievous, continually 
craving gold and silver; are abusive, and irreligi- 
ous at mass; quarrel and fight with one another ; : 
on the whole, Ttahe them to be ‘a set of wicked 
wretches.” 

‘There is perhaps more good sense and real truth 
in the words of this heathen, than ean be found in 
thousands of volumes, written in defence of Chris- 
tianity; for how cau a heathen believe any doctrine 
to be true, while he, at the same, beholds with the 
ulnost detestation, the person aie teaches it, act- 
ing inconsistent with what he recommends to 
others. ‘The Spaniards had no other object in view, 
when they invaded those countries, than that of ac- 
quiring riches, and _ those riches have actually been, 
in some measure, the ruin of their dominions in Eu- 
rope. ‘The importation of gold and silver from 
South America into Spain, has thrown the people 
of that country into a languid state of lazy indo- 
lence. 

Instead of employing the people in the useful arts 
of peace, by promoting arts and manufactures, they 
have actually sent their millions of gold to ‘other 
European nations to obtain in return the necessaries 
of life. This has brought dishonour upon them, 
and we may venture to affirm, that if ever the Spa- 
niards become equally brave us their ancestors once 
were, they must relinquish their conquests in South 
America, ‘and be content w iui the enjoyment of those 
possessions they have in Europe, which are indeed 
very extensive. 

it is in a manner needless to mention that these 
people believe the immortality of the soul, and a 
future state of rewards and punishments. Ta sen- 
tment betug universal among the heathens, we shall 
therefore only add, that the inammer in which tk 1ey 
inter their dead, shews their firm belicf of it, and 
they look upon it as the most comfortable notion 
that can be embraced. 

As they believed that the sun was the Supreme 
Being, so they interred their dead at that moment 
of time when that glorious lumimary first’ made its 
appearauce above the horizon, and the fuce was 
always towards it. Ii this does not poiut outa fetut 
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notion of the general resurrection, we -know not 
what can. As the faces of the deceased were laid 
so as to front the rising sun, so it must have been in 
consequence of a fixed belief that the sun would 
one day raise their bodies. It is im a midinner la- 
possible to account for it on auy other principle, for 
why all this care concerning the dead, if they were 
to perish fer ever. 
tices of the heathen nations, the more we are in 
love with the gospel, which has removed the clouds 
of darkness from before our eyes, and laid open a 
path leading to everlasting happiness. 


Religion of the Mexicans.. 


We have already taken notice of the first popu- 
Jation of America, so that it is needless to enlarge 
further on thai subject. We have no doubt but the 
inhabitants-of Mexico offered human sacrifices, for 
although the Spaniards have related many things 
against thein, which perhaps may not be true, yet 
thig seems to be indisputable. But let their prac- 
tices be ever so barharous (and barbarous undoubt- 
edly they were) yet this will in no manner whatever 
vindicate the Spaniards for committing such horrid 
acts.of cruelty as they confessedly did. “The heathens 
harboured only false notions of religion, or rather 
idolatry, offered human sacrifices to their idols, and 
the Spaniards, guided by a false zeal, extirpated 
thousands of people because they were idolators. 
‘The case before us is not what had these Indians 
done, but merely how they ought to have been 
treated by Christian adventurers. It was: the duty 
of the Spaniards to have convinced them of their 
errors, but not to have let loose the fury-of a coer- 


The more we look into the prac- 


cive power upon men, who were rather objects of 


pity than of punishment. Indeed the Spaniards had 
no right to punish them; for although Joshua did 
so to the Canaanites of old, yet that ‘has no appliea- 
ion ta the present argument. Joshua had a divine 
commission, and that was what the Spamards could 
not pretend ho; unless they give that bame to the 
commission they had received from the pope. The 
truth is, the Spaniards only wanted their money, and 
therefore they did not pay any regard to the highest 
duties of moral obligation, but like some English 
adventurers m the present age, they murdered their 
thousands aud ten thousands, that they might have 
au opportunity of agerandiziug themselves. 

In the capital city of Mexico were eight temples, 
equally magnificent, and built pretty near alike; but 
there’ was one which excelled the rest in bigness and 
its prodigious extent, so that a city containing five 
hundred houses might have been built m tha court 
of it. This edifice was a long time. the centre of 
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Mexican idolatry, and therefore we shall give a par 
ticular description of it. 

The worshippers first entered into a large quad- 
rangle, surrounded with a great stone wall, where 
the figures of several serpents struck terror into the 
beholders, particularly at the front of the first door, 
which was filled with these figures; under which 
some very mysterious signification was concealed. 
Before their arrival at this gate, there stood a kind 
of a chapel, which was fullas terrible. It was buile 
of stone, raised thirty steps, having a terrace at the - 
top, on which several trunks of great trees, all lop- 
ped of an equal height, were planted ona level at 
equal distances, on Ah poles were laid-fron: tree 
to tree. On each of these poles hung the sculls ef. 
several unhappy wretches who had PS cen sacrificed, 
whose number could uot be related without terror. 

The four sides of the quadrangle had each a gate, . 
exactly facing one another, and looked to the four 
cardinal points. Four stone statues were placed over. 
each gate, which seemed to pot out the way, and 
to command those to return back whe were for 
going thither with an irrchgious heart: ‘These wete 
considered as porter gods, upon which account they 
were saluted at going in. ‘The-apartments of the 
sacrificing priests : and masters were built in the inside 
of the w: all of the quadrangle, together with some 
shops that went round the whole, which however 
took up but little room, its extent being so vast, 
that eight or ten thousand persons used to dance. in 
it at ease, on their most solemn days. 

In the centre of this quadrangle, a great stone 
edificé was erected, which in fanweather was seen 
to the tops of the highest buildings inthe city. It 
always Jessened in bigness upwards, till it formed a 
half pyranud, three sides of which were shelving, 
and the fourth supported by a staircase. It was a 
most sumptuous pile of buildmg, according to the 
rules of architecture used in that country. It was. 
four hundred feet high, aud built so strong, that its 
top which was flat, was a square, forty feet on each 
side, and was finely paved with squares of jasper 
stoues of all kmds of colours. "Phe yallars which 
surrounded it in the form of rails, winded like the 
shell of a snail, and both sides of it were faced with 
black marble. On the two sides of the rai! or balus- 
trade where the staircase ended, two statues sup- 
ported two ancient candlesticks. At some distance 
from ihis was a stone of green colour, five feet in 
height, sharp bottomed, and here the unhappy 
wretch who was to be sacrificed, was laid on his 
back, when they ripped up his bosom and’ took 
out his heart. .\bove this stone, and opposite to 
the staircase, was a large strovg chapel, the roof 
of which was of curious weod, under which their 
idol was seated on a very high altar, with curtains 
around it.: 
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We have hitherto touched on the sacrifices offered 
up by these people i in a general cursory manner, and 
therefore it is necessary “that we should now be a 
little more explicit, wishing sincerely that what we 
are going to relate had never happened, though the 
regard wé have for truth obliges ns to mention it, 
These bloody sacrifices among ‘the Mexicans, were 
performed 3 in the following manner. 

The victims were led to the altars, which might 
have been justly compared to so many charnel 
houses, or burying grounds. There they were 
closely guarded by some Mesican soldiers, who 
waited till such time as the poor victims should be 
put to death. ‘Lo heighten their agitated misery, 
they were presented with the sight of thousands of 
their fellow ereatures, who had been sacrificed be- 
fore them. A priest holding an image in his hand, 
approached towards them, crying out, at the same 
time, there is your god. ‘This done, they withdrew, 
going oif from the other sile of the terrace, when 
the victims were immediately brought upon it, this 
being the place appointed for the sacrifice. Here it 
was that the six servants of the priests slanghtered 
the victims, two of these took the victims by the 
fect, two others held his arms, a fifth held his head, 
and the sixth ripped open his stomach, whence they 
tore out his heart and held it up still smoking to the 
sun, after which turning himself towards the idol, 
he threw the heart im his face. 

The victim being thus dispatched they threw the 
body down from the terrace to the bottom, and we 
are assured, that they not only sacrificed all the 
captives they took in war, but actually feasted on 
them. 

"They never sacriticed less than forty or fifty of 
these poor wretches at a ume, and those nations 
who bordered on them, or were subject to them, 
imitated this bloody mode ef worship. On solemu 
occasions it was the duty, or rather the office of the 
high-priest of the temple, to rip up the victim’s 
ed. and this he did in such a dexterous man- 
ner, ihat it surprised all those who saw him, except 
his own pupils, who were very expert butchers. 

{t was a custom among them on certain festivals, 
to dress a man in the bloody skin just reahing from 
the body of one of their victims, aud we are assured 
that some of their greatest princes and governors 
thought it no dishonour to have the skin w rapped 
about them, so as the person sacrificed was a gen- 
tleman, ora person of rauk. However, when a 
poor persou was wrapped in the skin, he ran up and 
down the streets like a madman, demanding charity 
from al! he met with, and those who refused to com- 
ply with Ins request, he was sure to knock down. 
‘This bloody masquerade continued tll such time as 
the skin began to corrupt, and then the vagrant re- 


turned home to his own house, in order to indulge 


-hinsclf in all sorts of voluptueusness. 


It was always their custom before they sat down 
to eat or drink, to offer the sun some part of the 
victuals of which they were to partake, and thev 
had many other ceremonies, which although as r- 
diculous as any we have mentioned, yet were not 
more so thin many of those practised by the learned 
Greeks, and by the political Romans. 

Like all other barbarians who embraced false reli- 
gions, their penances were eatremely severe. The 
priests were considered as they are in some Christian 
communities, as mediators betweeu God and men, 
so that here was an absolute power lodged in the 
priest, und when this solemm penance was to be 
performed, it was the custom of the people to mect 
alnndmght in the temple of the idol, when one 
of them used to call the rest together for their 
devotion, with a kind of horn, of which there is 
now one in the British Museum, and while the horn 
was sounded, another was employed in moving the 
idol. 

Then one of the priests let a little blood ont of the 
ancle of the penitent, hy pricking it with a thorn 
or a stone lancet. After this, he rubbed his temples 
and ears with this blood, then went out and washed 
himself in a certain fountain or running stream, 
which from all these circumstances put “together, 
was called, “The water of blood.” 

These Mexican priests observed a very rigorous 
fast, extending sometimes to seven days together, 
and this was alw ays previous to their solemn festi- 
vals. During these fasts, those who were married 
abstained from all commerce with their wives, and 
possibly there might have heen some sort of noimi- 
nal merit in this, had it been built on a rationat 
foundation, but this was laying such a restraint on 
human nature, as was inconsistent with the order 
of God, ‘Yo this may be added, that during these 
fasts, they were gilty of crimes too odious to 
be mentioned, so that we shall pass them over in 
silence. 

All these Mexican priests were possessed of great 
revennes, and by their knavish tricks they made the 
people believe they were entitled to them. [Tappy, 
had this principle never diffused itself among Chris- 
tians who profess to be the followers of a poor dés- 
pised carpenter, and whose disciples even procured 
a subsistence by their labour, but priests and gospel 
ninisters are two different sorts of people, and with 
respect to the former it may be justly said. 


The priests of all religions are, 
Aud will be still the same; 

And all, though in a different way, 
Are playing the same game, 
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But besides these priests, the people of Mexico 
had their vestals or nuns. All these were dressed in 
white, as an embiem of innocence; but alas! ex- 
perience has shewn that no robes with which the 
‘human body is clothed, ean alter the state of cor- 
rupt uature, or give umocence to the soul. Here 
nuns were forlorn, they are-among the Roman Ca- 
tholics, adinitted ito their convents so early in hie, 
that they do not know how far the power of human 
nature will operate upon them. ‘These were under 
the direction of a governess or abbess, whose office 
was to keep the temple clean, and the young nuns 
dressed the sacred meats that were presented to the 
idols. They were at midmght to aduumister to the 
gods, and to examme certam articles, which the 
rules of their order obliged them to observe. Above 
all, they were bound to preserve their chastity un- 
sullied, the violation of which was punished with 
death. 

This contrivance was not, mdeed, to be perpe- 
tual, since as they were sent to the convent only to 
fulfil some vow, which their parents had made to 
their gods, they were allowed to warry after a cer- 
tain term of years. Itis even probable, that this 
abbess, or matron, might superintend a kind of nun- 
nery, where young women were brought up in the 
same munner as they are at our boarding schools; 
for those young ones were taken from under their 
care as soon as their parents thought proper. 

They had also a seminary for the education of 
boys, who were admitted into it when they were 
about seven or eight years of age. During the time 
these boys were living in the convents, they were 
confined down to a certain number of rules, much 
like the novices in the popish convents. These 
youths used to have the tops of their heads shaved, 
and therest of the hair cut so short, that it scarce 
covered their ears, but it fell as low as their shoul- 
ders behind, except when they used to tie it up ma 
hind of tuft behind. They wore a linen vestinent, 
and lived iu the most exemplary mauner. Under 
them were several sorts of noviecs, whose business 
it wus to cleanse all the vessels belonging to the tem- 
ple; but these, in consequence of their ment, often 
rose to the highest dignities. 

These natives of Mexico had many festivals, but 
all of them were attended with the most horrid, and 
bloody sacrifices. Indeed, it seems to have been a 
maxim among these people, that the god whom they 
worshipped, or rather the idol, should be just such 
an one as themselves. Barbarous, cruel, and unfeel- 
ing, their own corruptions pointed this out, and so 
far were they from forming benevolent notions of 
the Divine Being, that they actually became so 
corrupt as to imagine that he would take pleasure 
in human sacrifices. 

On all their festival days, the priests, like a parcel 
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of abandoned villains, employed some wretches to 
submit to he flogged, in order to make the deluded 
populace believe they were sincere peniten::. In 
this, there 1s nothing at all strange, for the anthor 
of this actually saw at Antwerp, 1 Flanders, June 
1756, several wretches, hired hy the oman Catho- 
lic priests to whip themselves, under the stale pre- 
tence that they were real penitents. hus we tud 
that popery and roguishiness go hand in hand toge- 
ther, and we can plainly see that the former was 
borrowed from the latter. 

There was oue god or idol the Mexicans paid 
much regard to, whose uame has not been trans- 
mitted to us, but he is represented as a great hunter. 
There is nothing at all surprising in this, because 
the savages of all nations were hunters; so thai they 
ascribed qualities to those who made the most dis- 
tinguished figure. Hunting was, indecd, partly a 
religious exercise in former times, for as the subsis- 
tence of individuals depended ou the chase, conse- 
quently it was natural for the heathens to thank their 
idols for what success they had obtained. There is 
no such thing as acknowledging a Supreme Being, 
without ascribing to him qualities suitable to his na- 
ture, and im every respect consistent with his attri- 
putes in the moral goverument of this world. 

In their marriage ceremonies, the priests have 
great influence; for they settle every thing even of 
a civil nature. ‘The marriage contract is searched 
into, aud the husband has a right to turn away his 
wife if she has no children. In such cases she is 
obliged to have her marriage portion returned.— 
There is something in this altogether consistent 
with natural equity, for the man who parts with the 
object of his desires, ought to give up up all things 
connccted with her. 

When their children are born and purged from 
their natural impurities, they are brought to the 
temple of their idols, and a name given them by the 
priest. ‘The priests then wash the children all over, 
and deliver them to their parents, ‘They have seve- 
ral other ceremonies, but these are of sueh a similar 
nature with what we have already mentioned in our 
deseription of the ditferent religions in the other 
parts of America, that we shall not take any further 
notice of them. 

In the funeral ceremonies, they have nothing at 
all remarkable, any farther than those in Hispaniola ; 
for indeed there is such a similarity, that one would 
naturally imagine all these people were of one and 
the same original. As they believe in the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, so they pay great 
tespeet to their deceased relations. ‘The women’ 
dress themselves in white, which seems to pomt 
ont, that the deceased has been purged from all his 
impurities, and that all his sins have been forgiven. 
The body is carried out to a piece of ground, set 
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apart for that purpose, and it is there deposited in 
the midst of all his triends and relaiious. Mourn- 
tgs and lamentations are made for the deer 5 d se 
veral days together, but these are rather artifici:] 
than real. 

The face of the deceased is laid so as to be oppo- 


site to the sun, which shews that their notions were’ 


the same with those who inhabited Hispaniola — 
They set up stones at each end of the grave, testify- 
ing their respect for the deceased, and it was common 
for them to strew the grave frequently with flowers. 
This ceremony was generally performed once in the 
month, during one year, but after that time, the 
mourning ceased. Upon the whole, thus much is 
certain, that these Mexicans were a barbarous peo- 
ple, who had no buman feelings, otherwise they 
would never have secn their fellow ereatures but- 
chered in such a manner; but this may serve to shew 
that where divine relation is not known, men are the 
most miserable objects nthe world. Left to strug- 
gle with the corruption of their own nature, they 
sink under it, and die martyrs to those passions, which 
if properly cultivated, would have promoted their 
everlasting happiness. 


Religion of the savages who inhabit near the isthmus 


of Durian 


In giving an account of these savages, we are 
under the necessity of taking notice of one of the 
most important events that evar happened in Bri- 
tain. In 1603, on the death of queen Elizabeth, 
James VI. king of Seotland ascended the throne of 
England, so that the two crowns were united; but 
to the great misfortune of both countries, a proper 
union did not take place, for each nation had its se- 
parate parliament, and ihey had opposite views and 
inteiests, so there were continual wranglings between 
them. The Scotch, naturally brave, but proud, 
haughty, and poor, followed their sovereign into 
England, and as the event of an union had been 
long wished for, so forged prophecies were invented, 
some of which were taken notice of by lord Tales. 
Among these, the following knavish one may be 
mentioned. 


When Hempe is come, and also gone. 
Lneland and Scotland shall both be one. 


This Hempe was considered as some great person, 
whom no one could give any account of, and yet 
the meaning was neither less nor more than thie 
following : 

Hi. Henry VITI. E. Edward VI. M. Mary I. 
P. Philip her husband, and E. Elizabeth, so that 
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the whole mystery is developed, and the knavish 
prophecy understood, as having been written after 
the events took place. , 

From that time forward, at ditfereut periods many 
proposals were made for bringing about an union, 
and although locality pointed out the propriety of 
such a scheme, yet national pride on both sides pre- 
vcated its taking place. At last, in the reign of 
king William, the merchants of Scotland obtained 
a charter, to establish a settlement ou the isthmus of 
Darian, and it is amazing to think what hopes the 
people in that part of the country formed to them- 
sclves of the advantages that would arise from this 
scheme. Alf ranks of people contributed towards 
promoting it, and a large fleet was fitted otit. Here, 
however, national jealousy took place. ‘The Eng- 
lish merchants did not wish to see the commerce of 
Scotland extended so far, and therefore they used 
all the means they could think ef to obstruct it. It 
is not our business to enter into national disputes, 
but thus much is certain, that almost all the Scot- 
tish adventurers were ruined, and the factory they 
had established was reduced to nothing. ‘This cre- 
ated much murinuring in Scotland, and had it not 
been that we were then engaged in a war with 
France, which united all parties at home, the effects 
might have proved fatal. The people of Scotland, 
in revenge for the injuries they imagined the Eng- 
lish had done them, refused to wear Vnglish ma- 
nufactures, and in this unhappy condition both 
nations continued till the acecssion of queen Anne, 
1702. 

Each country hada particular object in view, the 
English parliament wanted the parliament of Scot- 
land to ratify the act of settlement, which appeared 
the more necessary for two reasons, first, because 
it would prevent disputes for the future between 
them; and secondly, because it was not probable 
queen Anne would ever have any more ehildren.— 
On the other hand, the people of Scotland objected, 
first, that were they to acknowledge the act of settle- 
ment, they ought to have proper security for the 
establishment of their religion; and secondly, that 
their losses at Darian should be made up to them 
out of the English treasury. — , 

Here was a large field for the politicians to dis- 
play their skill, and although ministers of state are 
not always virtuous men, yet divine goodness can, 
and often does, bring good out of their contentions. 
It was after much dispute, agreed upon by conces- 
sions on both sides, that an equivalent should be 
paid by England to recompense the Scots for their 
loss at Darian, and to secure their religion, the 
sovereign was to take an oath the moment he suc- 
ceeded to the crown, and actually before he was 
proclaimed. ; 

Upon these principles, the union of the two na- 
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tions was brought about, which, if properly im- 
proved, must be for the mutual advantage of both. 
We thought it the more necessary to take notice of 
these particulars, because many of the people of 
Scotland, even in this age, think their ancestors at 
Darian were grossly injured, whereas, when we 
come to consider the whole, it will be found, that if 
errors were committed, both parties were guilty.— 
And this will likewise serve to clear up some things 
we shali have occasion to mention, concerning the 
church of Scotland. Inthe mean time to go on 
avith our narrative. 

‘These people inhabit a large tract of land, which 
as situated between North and South America.— 
‘They are all idulators, but their temples are poor 
mean huts, and their idols are only coarse stones set 
up within them. Like many other savages in .Ame- 
rica, they ocheve the sun and moon are husband and 
wife, and they adore them as objects of divine wor- 
ship. 

However, they acknowledge a Supreme Being, 
superior to them. ‘They believe there is an evil 
principle that torments the children of men, and for 
that reason they have temples erected for it, where 
they ofier sacrifices of flowers, fruits, perfumes, 
and all other things that they think will procure its 
favour. Every extraordinary phenomenon in nature 
3s considered by them as an apparition and the voice 
ef God. 

Their priests are all pretended magicians, and 
the greatest impostors 3: the world. ‘They perform 
all their tricks in secret, and the ignorant people are 
easily persuaded to believe them. ‘he priests make 
dreadful cries and howlings, with distortions of their 
faces, under which some pretended mystery is con- 
cealed; for as true religion has its mysteries, so every 
false one pretends to the same, and so it is in many 
other things. 

Their manner of healing the sick is very extraor- 
dinary. ‘They seat the patient on a stone, which 
-bemg done, the medico-priest takes a little bow and 
some small atrows, and shoots them as quick as 
possible at his patient, who is stark naked. ‘They 
gre so dexterous at this exercise, that they never 
muss their mark, but then there 1s a stop put to the 
arrow which prevents it from going beyond a certain 
mark ordepth. If the arrow happens to open a 
a vein, and the wind gushes out with the blood, the 
physician.and those who are present leap for joy, 
and discover by their gestures, that they believe the 
operation to have been successful. 

All these hypocritical priests, who are at the same 
time pretended physicians, make a vow of chastity, 
and if ever they violate it, they are either stoned or 
burnt to death. ‘The devotees are obliged, during 
their fastings, to abstain from all commierce with 
their wives, but they can find other ways to gratify 
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their passions. Before they go to war, they sacri- 
fice hares and pheasants to the sun, and smear the 
bodies of their idols all over with the blood. They 
never gO on any enterprize without asking advice 
from their idol, which is an image of the sun; for 
whieh purpose they undergo a penance of two 
months together, during which time they abstain 
from salt and commerce with women. 

They advise with their priests in all affairs relating 
to peace or war, and consult thei gods in groves 
and solitudes. "Uhey purposely make choice of the 
night for performing their magical ceremonies, and 
the darker it is the better. ‘Vhey coujure the devil 
by their cries, by a great noise, and their magical 
songs in the presence of several-young people. The 
person whom they order to consult the oracle of the 
idol is seated, and the rest are standing. The ma- 
gicians are silent when they expect the approach of 
the devil their master, aud the moment he appears, 
the conjuror presents himself- before him, and gives 
the signal for the homage that ought to be paid. 
‘Lhe Spanish authors tell us a story diverting enough 
concerning these priests aud devils. 

They say, that one day some friars undertook to 
exercise the priest who was raising the devil, and 
that by the power of the signs of the cross and holy 
water, which was wondertully assisted by a stole 
that was put about the neck of the conjuror, he 
answered very penitently to all the questions the friar 
putto thedevil. Among other things, they asked 
him where the souls of the Indians would go after 
their deaths; the answer he made was, to hell.— 
Those whom they design for priests, are brought 
up in their sacred mysteries from their infancies. — 
Such children are obliged to retire for two years to 
the most remote parts of the woods, where they are 
not permitted to feed upon any thing that has blood 
in it, nor see any woman, but must forget their 
kindred, and are not allowed to stir out of their ca- 
verns. 

The old priests visit and instruct them m the 
night, and when the probation time of these young 
candidates is expired, they receive a certiticate, upon 
which they are looked upen as sacred priests, and 
doctors in physic and magic. 

‘These savages burn all the prisoners of war, but 
pnll out one of their teeth before they execute them. 
Something in this may appear extremely barbarous, 
and certainly it is so, but when we consider the state 
of heathen nations, it will not appear strange, es- 
pecially as we read in many parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, that all prisoners of war were put to death 
under the most exeruciating tortwes. The Greeks 
and Rowans either butchered their prisoners, or sold 
them as slaves, and the ancient heathen Britons used 
to burn.a thousand to death ata time. 

‘They allow polygamy here, but it is under seve- 
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ral restrictions for they are not permitted to part 
with their wives, unless they have been unfaithful to 
the conjugal vow. AAs soou as the young women 
are cousidered as fit for marriage, they are locked 
up frown the society of men, and no person is per- 
untted to visit them without the consent of their 
parents. ‘They do not use much ceremony in their 
martiuges, fur as soon as the parents have settled 
the previous agreement, every thing is concluded. 
Every one of the relations brings a present according 
to the nature of their circumstances, aud these pre- 
sents enable the new married couple to begin house- 
keeping. The bridegroom's father makes a speceli 
to the people, concerning the duties of the mar- 
riage state, and after that he dances hike a madman. 
The dance being over, he kneels down, and presents 
his son to the bride, whose father being in the 
same posture, holds also his daughter by the hand; 
but the bride’s father danees likewise in his turn, 
and makes the same.antique gestures before he 
kneels down. 

In their funeral ceremonies, they are like most of 
the other savages in America. They believe in the 
immortality of the soul, but they have almost as 
many carnal notions concerning it, as our British 
materialists. ‘They believe, that when the sonl is 
dislodged from the body, it cuters upon a life of 
pleasure, and feasts in the most sumptuous manner. 
For this reason, they bury provisions along with 
their dead, to be of service to them in the other 
world. 

From what is here related of these people, we are 
to lament that the settlement attempted by the 
Seoteh did not succeed. The Scotch adventurers 
took along with them several ministers, among whom 
was Mr. Spalding, who had been setiled at Dundee. 
Tfad the factory met with proper enconragement, 
there is reason to believe, that before this time there 
would not have been a heathen im the place. Pro- 
testants alone are the men who should be sent to 
convert heathens, and therefore every encouragement 
ought to have been given to these enterprisers. — 
Jlowever, as we are not to call in question the pur- 
poses of Divine Providence, so we shall rest satis- 
tied with this single consideration, that if that salu- 
tary end was not completed, yet one equaliy bene- 
ficial took place, namely, the umon of the two 
kingdoms. God's ways are not as men’s. 


= 
Religion of the savages of New tudalusia. 


The ouly particulars we know of the religion of 
these people are, that they, like most of the other 
aneient Americans, adore the sun and movin; but 
above all, an evil spirit, which we may call the devil. 
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Some of them worship the dricd skeletons of their 


ancestors; and they believe that the sun goes round 
the world, drawn in a chariot by tigers; for which 
reason they treat those ferocious animals with great 
respect, and give them the dead bodies of their re- 
lations to feed on. They have a tradition among 
them, that their country was once burnt up by the 
sun, because they did not shew proper respeet to his 
servants the tigers. ‘This fire, they say, was ex- 
tremely violent, and consumed a vast ntunber of the 
inhabitants; but really such ridiculous stories searce 
deserve our notice. 

They observed a certain ceremony which they 
called the giving away the spirit of courage. This 
eift is bestowed by the priests, who open the eere- 
mony with songs and danecs, in which every one 
foains at the mouth like a doe, and tumbles about 
like a madman. <All such as desire to have the 
spirit communicated to them by the mediation of the 
priest, join hands, and continue daucing ineessantly. 
When three or four priests enter the circle, they 
rush upon the demons, some with a gourd bottle 
tied to the end of a stick, and others with a long 
reed or cane, filled with lighted tobacco, with whieh 
they whiff the danecrs, crying out, at the same 
time, “ Receive all ye the spirit of strength, by 
which you will be enabled to overcome your 
enemies.” 

From this form of invitation one would imagine 
there was something very solenm couched under the 
expression, but there is nothing of that nature in it; 
for, like most other savages, they acknowledge two 
beings, one good and the other bad. ‘To the good 
being they never address themselves but in the way 
of praise or thanksgiving; but to the evil one they 
always pray, in order to avert his displeasure. 

When any person among them is taken sick, they 
plunge hia: inte a river, and afterwards whip him 
running til he is almost out of breath. This whip- 
ping-bont is round a great fire, and when it is over, 
they put him into his hammock. When they des- 
pair of a sick man’s life, they take him out im his 
hammock to a wood, and hang him up in it between 
two trees, danctug round it for a whole day. As 
soon as night is come, they give him provisions for 
four days, and then leave him to his fate. If he 
happens to reeover, so much the better; but in case 
he dies, there are very few who lament the loss. 

It would be needless to repeat that polygamy is 
as much in vogue amoung these people, as in any 
other natious among the Americans, or even in Asia 
or Africa. ‘The pnests set the example; for they 
have always a great uumber of wives; nay, such 
slaves are they to the most sensual of all passions, 
that wien they go on joumeys, they order women 
to be ready for them at every stage where they are 
to putup. All this voluptucusness arises from that 
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indolence to which these people are so much sub- 
dect; and this, in some measure, is occasioned by the 
chmate, which being hot and sulury, throws a lan- 
gour over thet spirits, and renders them in a maaner 
unfit for action, 

When a young man fixes his affeetions on a girl, 
or, in other words, when he wants a woman under 
that character, he addresses Limself to her relations ; 
for he never sees her till after he is married. When 
all the terms are sctiled, the bride’s relatiuns meet 
in company at the house of the bride’s father, where 
a grand entertainment is provided; and the relations 
of the bridegroom come there at the same time to 
partake of the feast. After two or three Louis spent 
ii the utmost state of merriment, the whole of the 
relations set out to conduct the bride home to her 
husband’s house. Musiciaus arch before, playing 
upon their rustic instruments. After them cotae the 
priests, repeating aloud a variety of unintelligible 
Jargon of prayers to their idols; then come the re- 
lations, who are followed by the bridegroom, who 
walks on foot; and behind him comes the bride in 
a litter carried by four men, and so closed up that 
no person can see her. ‘The procession is closed by 
the servants and attendants; and as soon as they 
approach the house of the bridegroom, the young 
women in the village come ont to meet them. 

As this is at midnight, the young women have 
Yamps in their hands trimmed with oil, and this, from 
what we are going to relate, may serve to shew 
what a vast conformity there was between the an- 
cient heathen nations, and likewise that some of 
these customs were retained by the Jews. 

The parable of the ten virgins (see Mat. xxv.) 
is well known, and in the account of these people 


of whom we are now treating, we have a proof of | 


the ongin of idolatry. Nay, it may serve farther 
to pomt out, that all that was bad among the bea- 
thens, was reprobated by the Jews, but the innocent 
ceremonies were retained. 

When they arrived at the place vhere the bride- 
groom resided, and where the nuptials were to be 
celebrated, the bride was conducted into an apart- 
ment along with the women, aud the night was spent 
mal] manner of diversions, according to the custom 
of the country. In the same manner the bride- 
groom was led into his apartment, accompanied by 
the men, and with them he spent his time in the 
same manner. When the morning approached, the 
company retired, and the husband was permitted to 
go to bed to his wife. Vhis is, perhaps, a little 
different from European practices; bat we have had 
oceasion to mention something of a similar nature, 
in our account of the Turkish religion. Seven days 
fasting are observed afterwards, and that period of 
time being expired, the new married couple forsake 
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their relations, and attend to their respective duties | 
as husband and wife. 

In their funeral ceremonies they are extremely 
ridiculous, but not more so than has been related in 
our historical accounts of other heathens. When a 
person is taken sick, the priest is sent for, and he 
dances as if iugane, two or three times round bis 
bed. This is done in order to raise the spirit, and 
we may venture to affirm, that it bas a strong con- 
nection with the practices of some of those people 
who are called Protestants. A few years 
poor man died in London, and on his death-bed he 
declared that he was bewitched, by imagining a 
mouse jumped over his stomach, and this mouse he 
considered as the devil. 

Some rehgions require art to wind up the human 
passions to a state of enthusizsm, and imnocent weak- 
ness falls a sacrifice to interesied priests, or rather 
to designing villains. The man who is really and 
virtuously religious, has no occasion to make an 
ostentatious display of it; but it is the mterest of 
the hypocrite to do so. The first knows he has none 
to do with but God; the second pays no regard to 
God, but looks for the praise of men. 

In their funeral ceremonies these people are equally 
ridiculous, and indeed some of them are more so 
than any we have yet mentioned, only they are not 
so barbarous as those in Asia and Africa. When 
a man dies, the body is washed clean and wrapped. 
up ina goat’s skin, and then put into a wooden 
coffin, where it remains seven days, from the time 
of the death till the interment. During that time 
the people meet together and get drunk in the most 
iiotous manner, knocking each other down, just like 
what took place among the Greeks during their so- 
lemn dirges. When the seven days fasting is over, 
they proeced to the place of entertaimment in the 
following manner. ‘The priests walk before, singing 
their hymns, and are followed by all those who are 
called their students. “Phen come the relations of 
the deceased, walking in mournful procession. ‘Che 


| corpse is carried behind the relations, and the pro- 


cession is closed by the servants and other attendants. 
When they come to the grave, the priests mumble 
over solve prayers, and then the body is laid in the 
grave. This, however, does not fimsh the ceremony, 
for al] those who attend the funeral, throw flowers 
into the grave. “The carth being laid upon the body, 
they all return home to the house of the deceased, 
and spend the whole night in snch extravagancy, 
that sometimes before morning they get so drunk 
that they break each other’s limbs, and many of 
those who come ont sound in the morning, return 
home no better than cripples. 

The regard these people have for their deceased 
relations, does dot end with their interment; for 
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notwithstanding all the noetarna) revels that take 
place after the funeral, yet they meet again, and 
ereet a Monument to perpetuate their respeet to the 
person who was beloved by them in life. This 1s a 
natural and just sentiment, and uothing in the com- 
mon or rather the vicious practices of this world ean 
set it aside. ‘Vhose who treat the ashes of their 
deceased relations with indignity, will never pay 
much regard to the livmg. The image of God ts 
stamped upon man, and he who brutally abuses an 
human body, abuses the image of God. But we 
shall now take leave of the subjeet relating to the 
heathen nations, by suggesting the followmg reflec- 
tions. 

Are the heathens left in a state of ignorance? are 
they without God in the world? Let us learu that 
our anecstors were once heathens, and that jwe 
should have been the same now, had not the Divine 
goodness extended to us the blessings of the ever- 
lasting gospel. 

Is heathenism become a term of reproach? and 
are heathens looked upon with contempt? Let 
Christians consider, that nothing can more endear 
them to the Divine Being, or exonerate them from 
the consciousness of guilt, as that of extending the 


blessings of redemption to their fellow-ereatures.— 
Are unnatural crimes comnitted by the heathens >— 
Let Christians remember, that it is their duty to set 
them a fair example. Precepts are useful, but ex- 
amples give a sanction to them. Is religion the 
grand monument of merey? ‘Then let us, who en- 
Joy it, endeavour to dissemimate the beneticial eon- 
sequences to the most distant nations, Is there a 
possibility of doing good? Let it le shewn in the 
eare we take to enlighten the heathen nations, 

And now having said so much of these people, 
we shall take our leave by wishing earnestly that the 
sun of mghteousness may arise with healmg under 
his wings. ‘That the desire of all nations may 
trample upon his enemies, that men may be blessed 
in him, that all nations may call him blessed. {igh 
is the command of the Almighty, enlarged are his 
orders with respect to his moral governmeut of this 
world; vindictive is his justice, but his merey is in 
a mauner unbounded. ‘These considerations should 
reconcile us to all the works of an Omnipotent 
Being. God conducts the affairs of this lower 
world unknown to us, but we behold with admiration 
when we consider the execution of every part of the 
beautiful design. 
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T HE consideration of events as flowing from 
causes apparently weak and insignificant, will at all 
times serve to prove, that there is a divine power by 
whieh this lower world is governed. ‘The voluptu- 
ous and the ignorant suffer all these things to pass 
unnoticed, but the wise eonsider them, and draw 
such reflections from all the occurrences as make a 
lasting impression on their minds. History without 
reflection 1s nothing; but history properly improved, 
becomes the grand ornament of human life. The 
historian who makes a real use of that science, 
goes on from one degree to another, till he is lost 
m admiration. ‘The wonders of providence appear 
to him as so many stupendous edifices, raised by 
hands unseen, and when he cannot comprehend the 
whole, he sits down in silenee, acknowledging his 
ignorance, but at the same time desirous of know- 
ledge. 

‘The knowledge of history does not consist in the 
reeital of faets, for that may be done by a fool, and 
a school-boy can tell what had happened before he 


was born. This, however, is not history, but a 
bare recital of faets, in the order of time in whieh 
they happened. History is an account of such events 
as have taken place on the theatre of this lower 
world: but in our endeavours to transmit them to 
the public ina proper manner, we must at all times 
remember that we are to blend instruetion with en- 
tertainment ; thatis, we are to pomt out the causes 
whieh producett the events, and the consequences 
that followed. We are to eonsider the particular 
states of those countries of which we have been 
writing, we are to take in all the concomitant eir- 
cumstances, and with modesty deliver our own opi- 
nions. We are to consider the difference of times 
and cireumstanees, and we are to compare the past 
with the prescnt. By attending to these rules, we 
may become real historians, but if they are slighted 
we shall be left ina state of Egyptian darkness.— 
This naturally leads us to say something concerning 


‘the Reformation, and it shall be delivered with im- 


partiality. 
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We liave already treated the gradual progress of 
corruptions in the Christian chnrch, from the reign 
of Constantine the Great, down to the age of Mar- 
tin Luther. But having been obliged to shift the 
subject, we shall here proceed to give the reader an 
account of the Reformation, and then describe the 
particular professions that have sprung from it. 

Bishop [all has a pretty observation in his ac- 
count of Zechariah’s vision in the temple, and it is, 
“When things are at the worst, God usually works 
a remarkable deliverance, or brings about an im- 
portant change.” Indeed, all violence leads to 
changes, for such is the state of human nature, such 
is the government of this world, that whatever is 
carricd to a more than ordinary extreme, must soon 
have an end. Pagan darkness was such, when 
Christ came in the flesh, that the minds of men were 
totally clouded with it, aud then the sun of righte- 
ousuess broke forth m an illustrious manner to en- 
lighten the nations. 

But to pursue the idea, let us consider the state 
of the European nations previous to the times of 
Martin Luther, who, in the hands of divine provi- 
dence, was the happy instrument, assisted by some 
of the German princes, of opposing the whole 
power of the house of Austria, and all the machina- 
tions of the court of tome. It is trae, as Dr. New- 
ton, the late bishop of Bristol, has observed, there 
never was an age since the death of Christ, in which 
some witnesses could not be found for the truth of 
the gospel. “The doctrines taught by the famous 
Wicklift spread far and wide; and thirty years after 
his death, we find Johu Huss, and Jerome of Prague, 
condemned by the council of Constance, for teach- 
ing his opinions. Paul Craw, a Bohemian, having 
come over to Scotlaud for his personal safety, found 
himself exposed to the same dangers as at home; for 
he was birnt alive at St. Andrews. Learning was 
then beginniug to revive, and the clergy began to be 
afraid of the downfal of their kingdom. They found 
the pillars begiuming to shake, and they knew that 
their doctrines could not stand before the light of-a 
rational enquiry. This filled them with so much 
resentment against all those who spoke their senti- 
ments freely, that they were immediately put to 
death. 

But it was not learning alone that brought about 
the Reformation; there were many political circum- 
stances concurring in this great event, and some 
princes became the happy instruments at promoting 
true religion, although they themselves were-men of 
no virtuous principles, but scandalous debauchees 
and arbitrary tyrants. ‘The scandulous lives of the 
clergy were another means to bring about the Refor- 

muahon, and while they were as it were asleep in the 
arms of carnal.secunty; .w hile they thought thein- 
selves beyond the power of being disturbed in their 
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mansions; and ina word, when they found they 
had .domineered over the cotisciences of the 
people, and almost engrossed the civil power to 
themselves, they began to consider that the 
whole orders of priesthood were established on the 
most permanent basis, they found themselves rous- 
eda little from their stupidity, and they found 
that they had to do with very important adver- 
surles, whom before they looked upon as contemp- 
tible. 

Pope Leo XN. wien raised to the papal throne, 
found the revenues of the church exhausted, by the 
vast. projects of his two ambitious predecessors, 
Alexander VI. and Julius I. and being in his own 
temper naturally liberal and enterprising, rendered 
him incapable of that severe econoniy which the 
situation of his finances required. Cu the contrary 
his schemes for aggrandizing the family of the 
Medicis, his love of ‘splendor, his taste for pleasure, 
and his munificence in rewarding men of genius, 
involved hini daily in a long train of expences; in 
order to provide a fund for which, every device that 
the fertile genius of priests could’ invent wus 
tried. 

Among others, he had recourse to the sale of in- 
dulgences ; a practice common enough in the church 
of Rome, but never before this time carried to such 
an extravagant height. But here we must explain 
this mystery of iniquity to our readers. 

According to the doctrine of the Romish church, 
all the good works of the saints, over and above 
those which were necessary for their own justifica- 
tion, together with the infinite merits of Jesus 
Clnist, are deposited in one inexhaustible treasury. 
The keys of this were committed to St. Peter, and 
to his successors the popes, who may open it at 
pleasure, and by transferring a portion of this super- 
abundant merit to any particular person for a sum 
of money, may couvey to him either the pardon 
of his own sins, or a release for any one with 


_whom he is interested, from the pains of purga- 


tory. 

These indulgencies were first invented in the 
eleventh century by pope Urban II. as a recom- 
pence for those who went in person on the wild en- 
terprize of conquering the holy land. ‘They were 
afterwards granted to those who hired a-soldicr for 
that purpose; and, in process of time, were bes- 
towed on such as gave money for accomplishing any 
pious work enjomed by the pope. Julius HU. had 
bestowed indulgences on all who contributed to- 
wards building the church of St. Peter’s at Rome; 
and as Leo was carrying on that magnificeut fabric, 
his grant was founded on the same pretensions. 

‘Lhe promulgation of these indulgencies in Ger- 
many, together with a share arising from the profits 
in the sale of them, was assigued to Albert, elector 
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of Mentz and archbishop of Magdebureh, who, as 
his chief matt for retdifigs them in Saxony, eim- 
ployed one ‘Fetzel, a Dominican friar, of licentions 
morals, but of au active spirit, and very remarkable 
for that sort of eloquence which serves to inflame 
the passions without leading the mind to truth, or 
guarding it against error, He, assisted by the 
oaks of his order, executed the commission with 
ereat zeal anil saccess, but with little discretion or 
di eescy; and though by magnifying excessively the 
benefits of these imbuizences + and by disposing of 
them at a very low price, they carried on for some 
time a lucrative and extensive trathe amonz the cre- 
dulous multitude the extravagance of their assertions, 
and the irregularity in their conduet, came at last to 
sive general otfenee, ‘The princes and nobles were 
nriiated at seeing their vassals drained of so much 
money, m order to fill. the treasucy of a profuse 
pope. Men of piety regretted the delusions of the 
people, who being tanght to rely for the pardon of 
their sins on the indulgencies which they purchased, 
did not think it incumbeut on them, either to abound 
in faith or practise holiness. ven the most un- 
thinking were shoeked at the more than scandalous 
behaviour of ‘Tetzcl and his associates, who often 
squandered in drunkenness, gaming, and low de- 
bauchery, those suis which were bestowed in hopes 
of obtaiming eterna) happiness; and all began to 
wish that some check coulit be given to this scanda- 
lous commerce, no less injurious to society than de- 
stiuctive of true religion. 

As the form of. these indulgences, and the bene- 
fits which they were supposed to convey, are in 
general unhoown jn Protestant countrics, and but 
Oe uuderstood at present im several places where 
tie Roman Cathele religionis established, we have 
here for the information of our readers, imserted the 
form of the absolution used by Tetzel. 

“Xiay onr Lord Jesus Clirist have merey upon 
“thee, and absulve thee by the merits of his niost 
“holy passion. And I, by his authority, that of his 
“blessed apostles Peer and Paal, and of the most 
“holy pope, granted and committed to me in these 
ms ‘alent; do absolve thee, frst trom all ecclesiastical 

‘censures, wm whatever manner they have been in- 
ad and then from all thy sms, transgressions, 
as ial excesses, how enormous soever they may be, 

“even fron. such as are reserved for the cognizance 
“of the holy sce; and as faras the keys of the holy 

“chureh eatend, TL renit to you all punishment you 
“deserve tn purgatery on their account; and Tre- 
“store you to the holy sacraments of the church, 
“to the unity of the fanhful, and to that innocence 

‘Se parity you pussessed at baptism; so that when 

“vou dic, the gates of punishment #hull be shut, 
“Cand the gatcs of the paradise of life shall be opened, 
“and if you shall not aie at present, this grace shall 
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“remain iv full foree when you are at the point of 
“aan fn the name of the Father, of the Son, 

“end of the Hols Ghost, fier.” 

Froar perusing this, whieh is faithfully transcribed 
from Sechendorf, a popish writer, it will appear, 
that the tens which “Petzel and his associates made 
use of were so eatravagant, that unless they — 
been well authenticated, we might have doubted « 
the truth ot them. Jf anyaan purchased one a 
iHese indulgencies, his soul was to rest secure with 
respeet to iis salvation. ‘he souls contined in pur- 
watory were, as soou as the money was paid, set at 
liberty, and ascend into heaven. The cflicacy of 
the indulgences was to be so great, that the most 
heinous sins were pretended to be forgiven, and the 
person was to be freed from all manner of punish- 
ment, and even fiom the guilt which incurs. it~ 
This was, indeed, the carrsing priestecaft to an 
unbounded height; bat it led to the fall of its own 
greatness. Almost every man looked upon therm 
with silent contempt, or with an honest mdiguation; 
they saw natural religion as it were trampled under 
foot, and the glorious fabric of the church made to 
appear worse than heathenism wasvof old. They 
beheld an order of designing men, who had long 
trampled on the nghts of private judgment, now 
attempting to deprive others of their natural faculties 
and to make the very name of Cliistianity odious mn 
the world, by attempting to raise monev in conse- 
quenee of practices which the most uueulightened 
heathens would have been ashamed of, 

Such was the favourable juncture, and so disposed 
were the minds of his countrymen to listen to his 
discourses, when Martin Luther ficst begau to eal] 
in question the efficacy of indulgences, and deelain 
agaist the vicious lives, and false dectrines of those 
who promulgated them. Tle wasa native of Misle- 
ben in Saxony, where he was born in 1483, and 
thongh of peor parents, had reecived a learned edn- 
cation, according to the state of knowledyve im that 
age, ducing the progress of which he gave miauy 
indications of uncommon vigour aud acuteness of 
genius, As his mind was natucally susceptible of 
serious impressions, and tiuetured with somewhat 
of that religious melancholy which delights im the 
solitnde and devotion of a monastic life, be cetired 
into a convent of Augustine friars, and without suf- 
fering the entreaties of kis parents to divert him from 
what he considered as his duty to God, he assumed 
the habit of that order. 

There he acquired g ercat reputation, not only for 
his piety, but for his Hose of knowledre and on- 
wearied application to study. He had been taught 
the scholustic plulosophy and theology, which were 
then im vogue, by very able masters, und wanted 
not penetration to comprehend all the imerits and 
distinctions with which they abound; but his own 
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understanding, naturally sound and superior to any 
thing frivolous, soon became disgusted with these 
subtle and uminstructive sciences, and he sought for 
some more sohd foundation of knowledge and of 
piety ni the sacred scriptures. Tlaving found a copy 
of the bible which had long laid neglected in the h- 
brary of his monastry, he stbandoned all other pur- 
suits, and devoted himself to the study of it with so 
much eagerness and assiduity as astonished the 
monks, who were little accustomed to derive their 
theological uvtions from that source. The great 
progress he made in this uncommon course of study, 
augmented so much both the fame of his sanctity 
and his learning, that Frederick, clector of Saxony, 
having founded an university at Wittemberg on the 
Elbe, the place of his residence, Luther was chosen, 
first to teach philosophy, and then theology in the 
schools; and he was considered as the chief orna- 
ment of that society. 

While Luther was in the height of his reputation, 
‘Tetzel began to publish indulgences in the neigh- 
bourhood of W ittemberg ; and to ascribe to them 
the same imaginary virtues, which in other places 
had becn imposed on the credulity of the people. 
As Saxony was not more enlightened than other pro- 
vinces, so Tetzel met with great success there. It 
was with the utmost concern that Luther beheld the 
artifices of those who sold, and the simplicity of 
those who bought the indulgences. ‘The opinions 
of many of the mostancient and subtle schoolmen, 
who had established the doctrines of indulgences, 
were now falling into disrepute, and the scriptures, 
which Luther began to consider as the unerring stan- 
dard of faith, afforded no countenance to a system 
that was destructive of natural reason, and calculated 
to render the most important things in the Christian 
system, no better than a farce. 

His warm and impetuous temper did not suffer 
lam long to conceal such important discoveries, or 
to continue a silent spectator while he saw his coun- 
trymen deluded. From the pulpit in the great 
church at Wittenberg, he inveighed bitterly against 
the irregularities of those who published indulgen- 
cies. He went so far as to examine the nature of 
the doctrines they taught, and pointed out to the 
people the danger of relying for salvation on any 
other means thau those prescribed in the word of 
God. 

The boldness and novelty of these opinions drew 
great attention, and bemg recommended by the 
authority of Luther’s personal character, and de- 
livered with a popular and persuasive eloquence, 
they made a deep impression on his hearers, En- 
couraged by the favourable reception of his doctrines 
among the people, he wrote to Albert, elector of 
Mentz, aml archbishop of Magdeburgh, to whose 
jurisdiction that part of Saxony was subject, and re- 
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monstrated warmly against the falze opmions, and” 
wicked lives of the ‘preachers of the mdulgences ; 
but he found that prelate too deeply interested it 
their success to do any thing to hinder their pro- 
gress. 

His next attempt was to gain the approbation of 
nicn of learning, and for this purpose be published 
no less than nimety-five different propositions con- 
cerning the principles of theology. ‘These he pro- 
posed not as pomts fully established of undoubted 
authority, but as subjects of doubt, inquiry, aud 
disputation. Ile appointed a day on which the 
learned were invited to impugn them either in per- 
son, orin writing, and subjoined to the whole, so- 
lenn protestations of his respect for the apostolic 
see, of his submission to its authority, if the objec- 
tions he had stated could be answered to his satis- 
faction. No opponent appeared at the time fixed, 
but the acconnt of the propositions spread over 
Germany with the utmost rapidity; they were read 
with the greatest eagemess, and all admired the 
boldness of the man who had ventured to call in 
question the plentitude of papal power, and to attack 
the Dominicans, armed with all the powers of in- 
quisitorial authority. 

The friars of St. Augustine, Luther’s own order, 
though addicted with no less obsequiousness than the 
other monastic fanatics, to the papal power, gave 
no check to the publications of these uncommon 
opinions. 

‘ Luther had, by his piety and learning, acquired 
uncommon authority among his brethren. He pro- 
fessed, from motives unknown to us, the highest 
regard for the authority of the pope, and probably 
his professions were at that time, sincere, and as 
a secret enmity, excited by imterest and emulation, 
subsists among all the monastic orders m the Ro- 
mish church, the Augustinians were highly pleased 
with his invectives against the Dominicans, and 
hoped to see them exposed to the hatred and scorn 
of the people. Nor was his sovereign the elector 
of Saxony, the wisest prince at that time in Ger- 
many, dissatisfied with that obstruction which Lu- 
ther threw in the way of the publication of indul- 
gences. Ile secretly favoured the attempt, and 
flattered himself that this dispute among the clergy 
might give some check to the exertions of the conrt 
of Rome, which the secular princes had long, 
thongh, without success, been endeavourmg to op- 
pose. 

Many zealous champions immediately rose to de- 
fend opinions on which the wealth, power, and 
grandeur of the church were founded, against the 
propositions advanced by Luther. Amongst these 


was ‘Tetzel, a man whose character we have already 


described. He published an equal number of pro- 
positions with those of Luther, and they were de- 
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fended be all the sophistry of false logic by Eckius, 
a divine belonging to the cathedral church of Augs- 
burg; and Prianias, a Dominican friar, wrote agaiust 
Luther with all the virulence of a scholastic dispu- 
tant. But the manner in which they conducted the 
cause, did little honour to their argument. Luther 
attempted to conden the doctrine as well as the 
practice of granting indulgences, from arguments 
drawn from reason, or derived from scripture; but 
they produced nothing in support of them, except 
the seutiments of school-men, the conclusions of 
the canon law, and the decrees of the popes. “The 
decisions of judges, so partial and degenerated, did 
not satisfy the people, who began to call in question, 
even the authority of these venerable guides, when 
they found them standiug in open opposition to the 
dictates of reason, and the determinations of the 
divine law. 

Mean while the novelties which appeared in Lu- 
ther’s doctrine, and seemed so much to engage all 
the attention of the people, did not alarm the court 
of Rome. Pope Leo X. fond of elegant aud re- 
fined pleasures, intent upon great schemes of policy, 
a stranger to the clerical coutroversies, and apt to 
despise them, regarded with the utmost indifference, 
the operations of an obscure friar, who in the heart 
of Germany, carried on a scholastical disputation in’ 
a barbarous style. Little didhe apprehend, or Luther 
himself dream, that the effects of this quarrel would 
be fatal to the papal see. Leo imputed the whole to 
monastic enmity and emulation, and seemed inclined 
not to interpose in the controversy, but to allow the 
Augustinians and Dominicans to wrangle about the 
matter with their usual avimosity. 

The solicitations, however, of Luther’s adversa- 
ries, exasperated to an high degree, by the boldness 
and severity with which he animadverted on their 
writings, together with the surprising progress which 
his opinions made in different parts of Germany, 
roused at last the attention of the court of Rome, 
and obliged Leo to take measures for the security 


of the church, against an attack that appeared now - 


too serious to be despised. Tor this reason he sum- 
moned Luther to appear at Rome within sixty days, 
before the auditor of his chamber, and Prianias was 
summoned to appear at the same time, to make good 
his allegations. 

He wrote at the same time, to the elector of Sax- 
ony, begging he would not protect a man whose he- 
retical and professed tencts were so shocking to pious 
ears, and enjoined the provincial of the’ Augustini- 
ans to check, by his authority, the raslness of an 
arrogant mouk, which brought disgrace upon the 
order of St. Augustine, and gave offence and dis- 
turbance to the whole church. 

From the strain of these letters, as well as from 
the nomination of a judge so prejudiced and partial 
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as Prianias, Luther easily saw what senteuce he miglit 
expect at Rome. Ile discovered, for that reason, 
the utmost solicitude to have his cause tricd im Gei- 
many, and before a less suspected tribunal, ‘Whe 
university of Wittemberg, auxious for the safety of 
aman who did so much bonour to their socicty, 
wrote to the pope, and after employing several pre- 
texts to excuse Luther from appearmg at Rome, 
cntreated Leo to commit the examination of his 
doctrine to: some persons of learning and authority 
in Gertnany. The elector of Saxony, his sovereign 
requested the same favour of the pope’s legate at 
the diet at Augsburg; and as Luther himself, who, 
at that time, was so far from having any intention 
to disclaim the papal authority, that he did not even 
entertain the smallest suspicion concerning its divine 
original, had written to Leo a most submissive let- 
ter, promising an unreserved compliance with his 
will; the pope gratified them so far as to empower 
his legate in Germany, cardinal Cajetan, a Domini- 
can, eminent for scholastic learning, -and passion- 
ately devoted to the Roman see, to hear anu deter- 
mine the cause. a 

Luther, although he had good reason to decline 
a judge chosen among his avowed adversaries, did 
not hesitate about appearing before Cajetan; and 
having obtained the emperor’s safe conduct, imme- 
diately repaired to Augsburg. ‘The cardinal receiv- 
ed him with decent respect, and endeavoured at first 
to gain upon him by gentle treatment ; but thinking 
it beneath the dignity of his station to enter into any 
formal dispute, he required him, by virtue of the 
apostolical powers with which he was invested, to 
retract the errors he had uttered with regard to in- 
dulgences, and the nature of faith; and to abstain 
for the future, from the publication of new and 
dangerous opinions. 

Luther, fully persuaded of the truth of lis own 


' tenets, and confirmed iu‘the belief of them, by the 


approbation they had met with among persons con- 
spicuous both for their learning and piety, was sur- 
prised at this abrupt mention of a recantation, before 
any endeavours were used to convince him that he 
was mistaken. 

Ife had flattered himself, that in a conference con- 
cerning the points in dispute, witha prelate of such 
distinguished abilities, he would be able to remove 
many of those imputations with which the ignorance 
or malice of his enemics had branded hnn. But the 
high tone of authority the cardinal assumed, extin- 
guished at once all hopes of this hind, and cut off 
every prospect of advantage from the interview.— 
His native intrepidity of mind, however, did not 
desert him. He declared, with the utmost firm- 
ness, that he could not, “with a safe conscience, 
revounce opinions which he believed to be true; 
nor should any consideration ever induce him to do 
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what would be so base in itself, and so offensive to 
God. 
At the same time, he continued to express no less 
reverence for the papal authority than be had for- 
merly done, and signified his earnest desire to have 
the whole decided by the opinion of diferent uni- 
versities ; pronnsing, at the same time, never to 
write or ‘preach against induleences, sa as his oppo- 
nents would he silent in preaching i in favour of them. 
Te will, perhaps, appear rather strange to those who 
consider the age in which Lutier firs: wade his pub- 
lic appearance, lus strenuous defence of the truths 
of the gospel, and his strong opposition to. papal 
encroachment, that he shou!d sutmit his cause to be 
tried by doctors i ID Wiversities, who were no hetier 
than idol drones, accustomed to Hive in cloisters, and 
t all times obedient to ye Roman Catholic power. 
To this it is answered, that al:houeh the dawn of 
learning was then Laan to diffuse its refreshing 
cand cheering beams over a benighted worl:!, lost in 
darkness and ignorance, yet it was not come to sneh 
a state of perfection as to dispel prejudices. It was 
the wretched notion of the people in the dark ages, 
that there was au infallibility lodged somewhere 
among men, for the preservation of the, Christian 
religion. It was not sufficient for them to trust in 
the divine promise, but they were to look for mfal- 
libility amoug themselves. Some placed it in popes, 
some in gene eral councils, and others m universities, 
without considering that God uever delegated a 
power of that nature to any nv, nor to any body 
ot men whatever. It was the fault of the times, not 
the fault of any particular man. 

Bat to go on with the narrative. Althongh, ace- 
cording to the extent of human understanding in 
that age, Luther’s proposals were every way yea- 
sonable, yet Cajetan rejected them, and insisted pe- 
remptorily on a simple recantation, threatening him 
with ecclesiastical censures, and forbidding him to 
appear again in bis presence, mnless he. instantly 
complied with what he had enjoined. This haughty 

and violent manner of proceeding, joined to many 
other circumstances, gave Lether's trieuds such 
strong reasons to suspect that even the imperial safe 
conduct would not be able to protect him from the 
legate’s power and resentnieut, that they prevailed 
on him to withdraw secretly from «Augsburg, and to 
return to his own country. HH eowever, Before his 
departure, according to a form long used atall diets 
held for the German empire, and “general councils, 
he prepared a solemu appeal feom “the couduct of 
this pope to his successor, whom he believed would 
be better niformed, aud more attentive to his 
‘cause, 

Cajetan, who was a rea! bigot, enraged at Luther’s 
abrupt retreat, and the pablication ‘of his appeal, 
avrote to the elector of Saxony, complaining of both, 
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and requiring hin, as he regarded the peace of the , 


eliurch, and the authority of the pope, either to send 
that sediticus inonk a prisoner to Rome, or to ba- 
nish him out of his territsrics, 

It was not from theological motives ‘that Frede- 
tick, the Saxon elector, had hitherto ee Lu- 
ther; he seems to lave Leen a stranger to these 
controversies, aud little interested in them. His 
protection flowed fram pclitical motives, and was 
afforded with secrecy and camiicn. ile had neither 


heard any of Luther's discourses, nor read any ot 


his books; and although all Germany 1esounded 
with his fame, he had never once admitted him into 
his presence. But upon Uns denrand made by the 
cardinal, it Lecaine nec essary for the eleetor to tirow 
off Patter of his former reserve. He had been 
at much expence, and had bestowed grent attention 
in founding a new nniversity, and fureseemg how 
fatal a blow the removal of Luther weuld be from 
that seat of learning, he refused to compis with the 
cardinal’s request. ae interested himself in Lu- 
ther’s safety, and began to declare himself a favourer 
of his opinions. 

The inflexible rigour with which Cajctan insisted 
onasimple recantation, gave great otfence to Lu- 
ther’s followers in that age, and has since been cen- 
sured as imprudent by several popish writers, but it 
was inne Salle for the legate, according to the 
nature of his commission, to act otherwise. The 


judges before whom Luther had been regu to 


appear at Rome, were so eager to display their zeal 
against his errors, that without waiting the expira- 
tion of the sixty days allowed him in the citatton 
they hud a! lready condemned him as an heretic.— 

Pope Leo X. had in several of his letters, stigma- 
tized him as a child of iniquity, and a man of 2 
reprobate mind. Nothing less, therefore, than a 
simple recantation conld save the honour of the 
church, whose maxim it is never to abondon the 
smallest point it has established, and which is even 
protessed by its pretensions to infallibility: for if a 
church cammot do any thing wrong, then to annul 
one of its own decrees would be to acknowledge its 


‘fallibility hy giving up one of the whole. 


Tn the mean time, Luther’s situation was such as 
would have filled any other person with the utmost 
apprehensions. Ile saw no reason to expect that a 
prince so catitious as Frederick, would, on his ac- 
count, set at defiance the thunders of the church, 
and brave the papal power which had often crushed 
some of the bravest German princes. He knew 
what veneration was at that time paid to ecclesias- 
tical cecrees, what terror ecclesiastical censures 
carried along with them, and how easily these night 
influence a prince who was rather his protector from 
policy, than his disciple from conviction. ff he 
should be obliged to quit Saxony, he had no pros- 
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spect of any part of the habitable world where he 
could procure an asylum, and must stand exposed 
to whatever punishment the rage or bigotry of his 
enemics could inflict. ‘Though sensible of his dan- 
ger, he discovercd no symptoms of timidity or re- 
missness, but continued to vindicate his own con- 
duct aud opinions, and to inveigh agamst those of 
his adversaries with greater strength of argument 
than betore. 

So far Luther shewed himself to be a real hero in- 
deed, and one who knew that truth ought always to 
be supported, should the most reputed characters 
for sanctity join in opposing it. But as every step 
taken by the court of Rome, particularly the irregu- 
Jar sentence by which he had been so precipitately 
declared a heretic, convinced Luther that Leo XN. 
would soon proceed to the most violent measures 
agaist him, he bad recourse to the only expedient 
in his power, in order to prevent the effect of the 
papal censures. fle appealed to a general council, 
which he affirmed to be the representative of the 
‘Catholic chureh, and superior in power to the pope, 
who, being a fallible man, might err as St. Peter 
had before. ‘This appeal made by Luther, gives us 
a melancholy notion of the sentiments embraced by 
the people in that age. Were general councils in- 
fallible? The answer is, no more than the popes 
themselves. lad all general councils concutred in 
the same opinion, then this sentiment respecting 
their infallibility might have been embraced; but as 
it is well known that one general council has excom- 
municated another of the same rank, where was the 
infalhbility to be found? Nay, it is well known 
that the council of Trent, which met some time 
after the death of Luther, not only condemned all 
those doctrine embraced by the Protestants, but ac- 
tually gave sanction to new ones, which before that 
time had been dubious and disputable. 

Itsoon appeared, that Luther had not formed rash 
conjectures concerning the intention of the Nomish 
church. A bull, of a date ores to his appeal, was 
issued by the pove, im which were inserted the vir- 


tues and benciits of indulgences, im terms as extra= 


vagant as any of his predecessors bad ventured to 
use, even in the carlicst agcs, and without applying 
such pallhiations, or granting sach concessions as the 
juncture might seem to call for, be required all Chris- 
tians to assent to what be had delivered, as the doc- 
trine of the Catholic church, and declared that those 
who held any other opinioys, should be punished 
with the severest ecclesiastical censures. ‘Phis ball 
had but little cftect among Luther's tollowers, who 
conceived it im its true hig! t, namely, as an engine 
to raise monev (o support papal extravagancies. 

At this time, a circunistance took place which was 
very favourable to Lutner, and that was the death 
of the emperor Maxitnillian, whose interests and 
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principles both corresponded to enable him to sup- 
port the grandeur of the Romish charch. In con- 
sequence of this event, the elector of Saxony, by 
virtue of lis offices, had his powers greatly enlarged, 
and under his protection, Luther not only lived in 
peace, but his opinions were taught almost every 
where throughout the empire. 

During this inter-reguum, before an emperor was 
chosen, the court of Rome began to consider, that 
the growing heresy of Luther would be the ruin of 
their church. Leo X. the then pope, was a man 
of pleasure, loved expense and gaicty, but he knew 
nothing of religion. tHe was a profligate anda de- 
bauchee in the traest sense of the words; and if we 
belicve Voltaire, he died of the venereal discase.— 
Leo did not know at this juncture how to act. He 
had given offence to the Germans, and to several 
other Christian nations, by the publication of his 
indulgences in the most scandalous manner; a poor 
private monk had boldly stood forth in defiance of 
religious liberty, and a vast number of people whose 
eyes secmed now to be opened, had declared, tleat 
unless the publication of indulgences was revoked, 
they would declare for Luther. Encouraged -by the 
support he met with from his brave countrymen, 
luther began to proceed farther, and eveu called in 
question the divine authority of the papal sce. A 
public disputation was held on this subject at Leip- 
sic, and the result was, that a breach with the court 
of ae was found necessary. 

Nor did this spirit of opposition to the doctrines 
ait usurpations of the church of Rome stop here, 
for it broke out in several other parts of Germany at 
the same time. An attack, no less severe, and occa- 
sioned by the same causes, was made upon them 
about this time in Switzerland. The Franciscans 
being intrusted with the sale of indulgences in that 
country, executed their commission with the same 
indiscretion and rapaciousness which had rendered 
the Dominicans so odious in Germany. They pre- 
ceeded, however, with eerie success till they 
arrived at Zurich. here Zuingulis, a man net in- 
ferior to Luther himself in zeal and intrepidity, ven- 
tured to oppose them, and being animated with a 
republican boldness, and free from those restraints 
which subjection to the will of a prince imposed on 
the German reformer, he advanced with more doring 
and rapid steps to overturn the whole fabric of the 
established religion. ‘The appearance of such a vigo- 
rous auxiliary, aud the progress which he made, was 


at first matter of great joy to Luther, thougé on the 


other hand, the decrees of the university of Cologne 
and Louvain, which pronounced his opinions to be 
erroneous efforded great cause of a for his 
advetsarics. 

But the undaunted spirit of Luther ice fresh 
vigour from every species of opposition, and push- 
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ing on his enquiries and attacks from one doctrine 
to another, he began to shake the firmest foundations 
on which the wealth or power of the church of Rome 
had been founded. Leo, the pope, came at last to 
be convinced that all hopes of reclaiming him by 
forbearance were in vain, and several prelates ex- 
claimed against the pope’s lenity without considering 
tlrat he could not do any thing against Luther with- 
out the concurrence of the Coie princes, and to 
some of these the court of Rome had rendered it- 
self obnosious. The pope was roused as it were 
froin his slumber, and he began to place some con- 
fidence in the uew emperor Charles, believing, at 
the same time, that the elector of Saxony would 
not be so deaf to his own interest as to protect an 
incorrigible heretic, who for three years together had 
disturbed the peace of the church in opposition to 
the ecclesiastical canons, the decrees of the general 
councils, the letters or precepts sent by the popes, 
and the opinions of the doctors in the most cele- 
brated universities. 

The college of cardinals were often assembled, in 
order to prepare the sentence with due deliberation, 
and the most able canonists were consulted how it 
mizht be expressed with the most unexceptionable 
formality. At last, on the fifteenth day of June,- 
(we must be formal) one thousand five hundred and 
twenty, the bull, so fatal to the church of Rome, 
was issued. Torty-one propositions, extracted out 
of Luther’s works, were therein condemned as here- 
tical, scandalous, and offensive to pious ears. All 
persons were forbidden to read his writings, upon 
pain of excommunication, aud such as had « any of 
them in their custody, were commanded to commit 
them to the flames. Nay, he himself, if he did not, 
within sixty days, recant all his heresies, was to be 
excommunicated, and delivered into satan for the 
destruction of his flesh; and all secular princes were 
required, under penalty of the same censure, to scize 
his person, that he might be punished in the mammer 
his crimes deserved, 

The publication of this bull in Germany excited 
various passions .in different places. Luther’s ad- 
versaries exulied, as if his party and opinions had 
been crushed at once by such a decisive blow. His 
followers, whose reverence for the papal authority 
daily diminished, read Leo’s anathemas with more 
indignation than terror. In some cities, the people 
violently obstructed the promulgation of the bull ; 
in others, those who attempted to publish it me: 
treated with contempt, aud the bull itself was torn 
in pieces and trodden under-foot. 

Luther had looked for this sentence some time, 
but it did not in the least intimidate him ; superior 
to ecclesiastical menaces, his mind triumphed, and 
he rose in.grandeur, in consequence of his enemies 
attempting to depress him, Consistent with the 
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foolery of the age, he again renewed his appeal to- 
a general council, and published some remarks on 

the pope’s bull. ‘ft is certain, that in these remarks 

there is a great deal of scholastic jargon, taken 

mostly from the Writings of St. Augustine; but still, 

as we have already observed, this was the. fault of: 
the age more than that of ihe author’s, learning was 

then 1 leading-strings, and the abominable jargon. 
of seliool divinity had in a‘ manner hardly left com- 

mon sense in the world. 

Luther inthis case shewed himself to be.a man of 
spirit, and without shewing that mean, scrupulous. 
pride so peculiar to the baseness of hypocrites, he 
maintained a dignity of sentiment that will ever do 
honour to his memory. He had the whole papal 
power to engage with, and he was no stranger to- 
the ignorance ~ and prejudices of his own country- 
men. 

‘As the pope had ordered Luther’s books to be 
burnt at Rome, so this intrepid hero assembled the 
members of the university of Wittemberg together, 
and in solemn procession they burnt the pope’s bull, 
and this example was followed by the inhabitants of 
several of the cities of Germany. ‘The mamer in 
which he justified this action, was more provoking 
than the action itself. He collected from the canon 
law some of the most extravagant propositions 
with respect to the pleuitude of power and unlimit- 
ed authority of the popes, and the subordination of 
all inferior to him in ecclesiastical jurisdiction. To 
these he added some remarks, which struck deep at 
the power of the church of Rome, because they 
tended to subvert civil government. 

Such was the progress Luther had made, and such 
was the state of his party when Charles V. came to 
take possession, by election, of the German empire. 
No seenlar prince had hitherto embraced Lauther’s 
opinions, wo change im the established religion had 
been mtroduced, and no incroachments were made 
on the revenues or foundations of the clergy. Nei- 
ther paity had yet proceeded to action; and the 
controversy, though conducted with great heat and 
passion on both sides, was still cairied on in the way 
ofargumentation. A deep impression, however, was 
made on the minds of the people; their reverence 
for ancient doctrines and institutions was shaken, 
and the materials were already scattered which pro- 
duced the combustion that soon spread itself ail 
over Germany. Students crowded from every pro- 
vince of the empire to Wittemberg, and there some 
of the greatest men who have done honour to the 
Protestant religion, received the first rudiments of 
their education. ‘The field for religious controversies 
was now opened, a sort of restraint was laid upon 
the papal power, men began to see, and what was 
still more to their honour, they began to speak their | 
sentiments with freedom, which their ancestors had 
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not been permitted to do for a thousand years 
before. 

During the course of these transactions, the court 
of Rome, though under the direction of one of its 
ablest pontitfs, neither formed its schemes with that 
sagacity, nor executed them with that steady perse- 
verance which had long sendered it the most perfect 
model of political wisdom to all the rest of urope. 
When Luther began to declare against indulgences, 
two different inethods of treating him lay before the 
pope, by adopting one of which, the attempt it is 
probable, -might have been crushed, aud by the other 
it might have been rendered innocent. 

{f Luther's tirst departure from the doctrines of 
the church had instantly drawn upon him the weight 
of its ceusures, the dread of these nught have re- 
strained the elector of Saxony from protecting him, 
night have deterred the people from listening to his 
discourses, or even might have over-awed Luther 
himself and his name, hike that of many good inen 
before his time, would now have only been kuown 
to the world by his honest but ill-timed effort to con- 
vert the corruptions of the Romish church; or on 
the other hand, if the pope had early testified some 
displeasure with the vices and excesses of those who 
had been employed to publish indulgences, if he 
had forbidden the mentioning of controverted points 
in private discourse, if he had enjoined the dispu- 
tants on both sides to be silent, if he had been 
carcful uot to risk the credit of the church by de- 
fining what ‘had hitherto been left undetermined. 
Luther would probably. have stopped short at his 
first discoveries. He would not have been forward 
to put himself upon his-own defence, aud the whole 
controversy might probably have died away insensi- 
bly; or being confined entirely to the schools, 
might have becu carried on with as little detriment 
tothe peace and unity of the Romish church as 
that which the Franciscans maintain with the Domi- 
nicans concerning ‘the immaculate conception, or 
that between the Jansenists and Jesuits, concermine 
the operation of grace. But Leo, by fluctuating 
between these opposite systems, and by embracing 
them alternately, defeated the effects of both. By 


an improper exertion of authority, Lyther was exas- | 


perated but not restrained. By-a mistaken exereise 
of lenity, time was given for his opinions to spread, 
but no progress made towards reconciling him to the 
church, and even the sentence of excommunication 
which at another juncture might have been decisive 
was delayed so long that it became at last scarce an 
object of terror. 

Such a series of errors in the measures of a court 
seldom chargeable with mistaking its own true in- 
lerest, is not more astomshing than the wisdom 
which appeared mm Luther's conduct. Though a 
purfect stranger to the maxims of human prudeuce, 
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and incapable, from the impetuosity of bis temper, 
of observing them, he was led naturally by the me- 
thod in which he made his discoveries, to carry on 
his operations ina manner which contributed more 
to their success, than if every step he took had been 
prescribed by the most artful policy. At the time 
when he set himself to oppose Tetzel, he was far 
from intending that Reformation, which he after- 
wards effected; and would have trembled with hor- 
ror at the thoughts of what at last he gloried in 
accomplishing. The knowledge of truth was not 
poured into his mind, all at once, by any special re- 
velation; he acquired it by industry and meditation, 


_ and his progress, of consequence, was gradual. 


The doctrines of popery are so closely connected, 
that the exposing of one error conducted him natu- 
rally to the detection of others; and all the parts 
of that artificial fabric were so linked together, that 
the pulling down of one loosened the foundation of 
the rest, and rendered it more easy to overturn them. 
In confuting the extravagant - tenets concerning in- 
dulgences, he was obliged to enquire: into the true 
cause of our justification and acceptance with God. 
The knowledge of that, discovered to him by de- 
grees the inutility of pilgrimages and penances; the 
vamity of relying on the intercession of saints; the 
impiety of worshipping them; the abuscs of au- 
ricular confession; and ‘the imaginary  exist- 
ence of purgatory. ‘The detection of so many 
errors, led him of course to consider the character 
of the clergy who taught them; and their exorbitant 
wealth, ‘the severe injunction of celibacy and the 
intolerable rigour of monastic vows appeared to him 
the great sources of their corruption. From thence 
it was but one step to call in question the divine ori- 
ginal of the papal power, which authorized and 
supported such a system of errors. a 

As the unavoidable result of the whole, ‘he ‘dis- 
claimed the infallibility.of the pope, the decision of 
schoolmen, or any other human authority, aud ap- 
pealed to the word of God as the only standatd of 
theological truth. To this gradual progress Luther 
owed his success. Ilis hearers were not shocked 
at first by any proposition too repugnant to their 
ancient prejudices, or too remote froin established 
opinions. They were conducted insensibly froin - 
oue doctrine to another. 

"Pheir faith and conviction were able to keep pace 
with his discoveries. “To the same case was owing 
the imattention, and even difference, with which 
Leo viewed Luther’s first proceedings. A direct 
or violent attack upon the anthonty of the church, 
would have drawn upon him at once the whole 
weight of its vengeance; but as this was far from 
his thoughts, as he continued long to profess great 
respect for the pope, and made repeated offers of 
submission to liis decisions, there seemed to be no 
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reason for apprebending that he would prove the au- 
thor of any desperate revolt, and he was suffered to 
procecd step by step, m undermining the constitu- 


tion of the church, till the remedy applied at last 


came too late to produce any effect. 

But whatever advantages Luther’s cause derived 

either from the mistakes of his adversaries, or from 
his own good conduct, the sudden progress and firm 
establishment of his doctrines, must not be ascribed 
to these alone. ‘The same corruptions in the church 
of Rome which he condemned, had been attacked 
long before his appearance, and the same opinions 
which he now propagated, had been published. in 
different places, and were supported by the same 
arguments. Waldus in the twelfth century, Wick- 
liff in the fourteenth already mentioned, and Huss in 
the fifteenth, had inveighed against the errors of 
popery with great boldness, and confuted them with 
more ingenuity and learning than could have been 
expected in those illiterate ages in which they flon 
rished. Dut all these premature attempts towards a 
reformation proved abortive. Such teeble lights, 
incapable of dispelling the darkness which then co- 
vered the church, were soon exlinguisiued: and 
though the doctrines of these pious men produced 
some eflects, and left some traces in the country 
where they were taught, they were neither extensive 
nor considerable. Many. powerful causes contri- 
buted to. facilitate Luther’s progress, which either 
did not exist, or did not operate with full force in 
their days; and at the critical and mature juncture 
wvhen he appeared, circumstances of every kind 
concurred in rendering each step he took success- 
ful. i 

The long and scandalous schism which divided 
the church, during the latter part of the fourteenth, 
and the beginning of the fifteenth centuries, had a 
great effect in diminishing the veneration with which 
the world had been accustomed to view the papal 
dignity. : 
about Europe ata time, fawning on the princes 
whom they wanted to gain, squeezing the countries 
which acknowledged their authority, excommuni- 
cating their rivals, and cursing those who adhered 
to them, discreuited tleir pretensions to infallibility, 
znd exposed both their persons and their office to 
coutempt. The laity, to whom all parties appealed, 
came to learn that some right of private judgment 
belonged to them, and acquired the exercise of it so 
-far as to chuse, among these infallible guides, whom 
,they would please to follow. The proceedings of 
the councils of Constance and Basil, spread still 
wider this derespect for the Romish see, and by their 
bold exertion of authority in deposing and electing 
popes, taught the world that there was in the church 
a jurisdiction superior even to: the papal power, 
which they had long believed to be supreme. 


Two or three contending pontifis roaming | 
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The wound given on that.occasion to the papal 
authority was scarce healed up, when the pontifi- 
cates of Alexander VI. and Julius I]. both able 
princes, but detestable ecclesiastics, raised new scau- 
dal in Christendom, The profligate morals of the 
former in private life; the traud, the injustice and 
cruelty of his public administration, place him on a 
level with those tyrants, whose deeds are the greatest 
reproach to human nature. The latter, though a 
stranger to these odious passions which prompted 
his predecessor to commit so many unnatural crimes, 
was under the dominion of a _resticss and ungovern- 
able ambition, which scorned all considerations of 
gratitude, of decency, or of justice, when they 
obstructed the execution of his schemes. It was 
scarce possible tobe firmly persuaded, that the in- 
fallible knowledge of a religion, whose chief pre- 
cepts are purity and humility, was deposited in the 
breasts of the impious Alexauder, or the overbear- 
ing Julius. The opiniun of those who exalted the 
authority of a council above that of the pope spread 
wonderfully under their ponttficates; and as the 
emperor and French king, who were actually en- 
gaged in hostilities with thesc active pontifis, per- 
initted and even encouraged their subjects to expose 
their vices with all the violence of invective, and all 
the petulance of ridicule, and men’s ears becoming 
accustonied as it were to these, were not shocked to 
hear Luther treat the papal power in the most Indi- 
crous terms. 

Nor did satire operate against the pope only--- 

Many of the dignified secular clergy, being the 
younger sons of nobles families, who had assumed 
the ecclesiastical function for no other reason but 
that they found in the church people accustomed to 
idleness, neglected the duties of their office, and 
indulged themselves without reserve or fear, in all 
those vices which generally spring from an immode- 
rate degree of wealth. 
- Though the preachers were prevented by their 
poverty from imitating the expensive luxury of their 
superiors, yet gross ignorance and low debauchery 
rendered them as contemptible as the others were 
odious. ‘The severe and unnatural case of celibacy, 
to which both were equally subject, occasioned such 
irregularities, that in several parts of Europe, the 
priests were permitted to keep concubines. Nor 
was this to be found only in the warmer climates, 
where the passions are supposed to be more violent 
than iu‘the uorthern regions. It even extended to 
the north of Scotland, where some of the old bi- 
shops had thee or four natural children; and lord 
Hales has mentioned an instance and produced the 
record of one Hepburn, bishop of Murray, having 
five natural children legitimated by patent in one 
day. 

The degeneracy of ;men among the ecclesiastics 
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might perhaps, have been tolerated with more m- 
dulgence if their exorbitant riches and power had 
not enabled them at the same time to appress all the 
other orders of men. It is the gcnins of supersti- 
tion, fond of every thing pompous or grand, to set 
no bounds to its liberality towards persons whom) it 
esteemed sacred, and to think its expressions of 
regard defective, unless it hath raised them to the 
height of wealth and authority. lence flowed the 
extensive revenues and jurisdiction possessed hr the 
church in every country in urope, and which were 
become intolerable to the Jaity, from whose uude- 
cermg bounty they were at first derived. 

The burden however, had fallen very heavy on 
Germany, for although the people of that extensive 
empire ure vaturally ‘brave, and not mucir addicted 
to levity, tenacious of their ancient customs and 
strenuous supporters of their liberties, yet they had 
fallen ito the prevailing error, and were ruled by 
the court of Rome, not as children under paternal 
jurisdiction, but as wretclied slaves, who were to 
be fleeced of all their wealth, in order to maintain 
a great number of indolent priests im lusuary, idle- 
ness, sensuality, aud all sorts of debauchery. 

While the clergy asserted their owu_ pretensions 
with so much zeal, they daily encroached on those 
of the laity. All causes relative to inatrimony, to 
wills, usury, legitimacy, and even to their own re- 
venues, were tobe decided in their own courts.— 
Nay, they were not satisiied with this amazing 
power, they actually attempted to bring before them- 
stlics the cognizance of all civil causcs, and to be- 
come judges between men in disputes concerning 
civil property. 

They had engrossed to themselves almost the 
whole system of human learning; for the laity were 
nore intent on martial achievements, than on cul- 
tivatmg their rational faculties, which was one of 
the means by which they were kept in a state of ig- 
norance. 

‘The penalties inflicted by the ecclesiastical conrts, 
added great dignity to the judges, and filled the 
winds of the people with terror, The censure of 
excommunication was originally designed to pre- 
serve the purity of the chureh, that obstinate offen- 
ders, whose impious tenets, or profane lives, were 
a reproach to Christianity, might be ent off from 
the society of the faithful. This the corrupt church- 
mnen took care to improve to their own advantage, 
aud intlicted their ceusures on the most frivolous pre- 
tensions. Whoever incurred their displeasure were 
escluded from all the privileges of Christians, and 
deprived of their rights as tuetand citizens, and the 
dread of this rendered even the most fierce and 
turbuleut spirits obsequious to the authority of the 
church. 

Grievous however, as these encroachments of the 
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clergy might have been, yet they could tave been 
borne with much longer by the Gernians, had the 
revenues been bestowed upon their own countrytaen, 
but quite the reverse took place. ‘The popes had, 
for several ages, pretended a title to fill up all vacant 
bishopries, aud for that parpose they seized on the 
rights of the secular princes in Germany by sending 
same of their Tuudian creatures to take possession bt 
the most opulent church livings. Here these ali- 
wns received vast sums of money without doing any 
duty to eutitie them to such a reward, and they ex- 
ercised such an unlimited authority as noue but 
slaves could endure. ‘The pope’s favourite mistresses 
sold the beuetices to those who bid the mast monev 
forthem, for the holy head of the church loved wo- 
men as much as the grand seignior. 

These scandalous practices were not carried on in 
secret, they were done publicly, and the avarice or 
the church of Rome trumphing over its former 
prejadices, pious men beheld with silent regret these 
simonial practices, so unworthy the character of 
those who pretended to be the ministers of a Chriss 
tian church, while politicians complained of the 
exportation of so much money to support idle 
priests, whose scandalous lives had totally made them 
odious to all ranks of people by degrading their 
character even below the meanest of the human cre- 
ation. 

Such were the dissolute manners, the exorbitant 
wealth, power and privileges of the clergy before 
the Reformation ; such the oppressive rigour of that 
lominion which the popes had established over the 
Christian world; and such the sentiments that pie- 

vailed coucerning them in Germany, and in the rest 
of Europe about the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Nor has this sketch been taken from the par- 
lies concerned in that age, who might possibly have 
been led into prejutlices 1 m consequence of their sio- 
lent opposition to cach other; it is formed upon 
niore autheutic evidence, an the memorials and 
remonstrances of the imperial dicts coolly enumerat- 
ing the grievances under which the empire groaned, 
begaing earnestly for redress. Dissatisfaction inust 
have risen to a ureat height, when these grave and 
solemn assemblies exposed the erithes with so inuch 
aerunony, and if they demanded the abolition of 
these enormitics with so much \chemence, we may 
be assured, they uttered their sentiments and deerces 
in more bold and virulent eSpressions. 

To meu thus prepared for shuhiug off the aihi- 
trary papal yoke, Luther addressed himself with al- 
inost certainty of success. As they had long felt its 
weight and borne it with impatience, they listened 
with joy to the first proposal for their deliverance. 
Henee proceeded the fond and eager reception his 
doctrmes met with, and the rapidity with which 
they spread over all the provinces of Germany. 
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Even the impetuosity and fierceness of Luther s spi- 
rit, his confidence in asserting his own opinions, and 
the contempt with which he treated all who differed 
from him, which im ages of more moderation have 
been reekoned defects in the chavaeter of thut re- 
former, did not appear exeesstve to his eontempo- 
raries, whose minds were strongly agitated by those 
interesting controversies which he earried on, and 
who themselves had eucured the rigour of papal 
tyranny, aad seen the corruptions of that church 
against which he exclaimed. 

3ut besides all the means already mentioned, 
whiel contributed toward facilitating Luther's un- 
dertakings in bringing about the Reformation, there 
were sonic others not hitherte mentioned. Among 
these one of the cliet was the art of printing, w hict: 
took its rise about half a century before lis tine. 
By this fortunate discovery, the facility of aequir- 
ing and of propagating knowledge, was wonderfully 
increased, and Luther’s books, which must cther- 
wise have made their progress very slowly and with 
uncertainty, in distant countries, spread ut once over 
all Europe. Nor were they read only by the sich 
and the learned, who alone bad aceess to books be- 
fore that invention; they got into the hands of the 
people, who upon their appeal to them as judges, 
ventured to examine and reject many doetrines 
which they had-been enjoined to believe under the 
severest penalty. : 

The eyes of the people began to open gradually, 
they saw the impositions that had been put upou 
thems by designing priests, and they were glad to 
patronize a nan w tho bid fair to restore them to their 
natural liberty. 

But Luther was not alone in opposition to the 
micasures of the court of Rome. ‘The great Eras- 
nus, who was his contemporary, without being a 
Protestant in possession, let loose the whole foree of 
his satire ov the errors and superstitions of popery. 
His acute judement and vast erudition evabled him 
to diseover many errors, both in the doetrine and 
worship of the church of Rome. Some of these 
he coufuted with great solidity of reason and foree 
of eloquence; others he treated as objects of ridi- 
cule, and turned agamst them the inestimable tor- 
rents of popular and satirical wit, of which he had 
agreat command. There was searce any opmion 
or practice im the Romish ehureh which Luther 

sought to reform, but had been previously animad- 
verted upon by Evasmus, and had afforded him 
cither matter for censure or raillery. 

Various eireumstanees however, concurred in 
hindering Erasmus from pursuing the same course 
as that which Luther embarked in. The natural 
timidity of bis temper; his want of that foree of 
mind which alone can prompt a man to assume the 
character of a reformer; his excessive deference for 
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persons ir high stations; his dread of losing the 
pensions and ‘other emoluments whieh their liberality 
had conferred upon him; his extreme love of 
peace, and hopes of reforming abuses gracually, 

und by gentle methods; all concurred to induce biin 
to repress that zeal which he had once manifested 
agatust the errors of the church, and to assume the 
character of a mediator between Luther and his op- 
ponents. 

‘The diet of the German empire was summoned 
to meet at Worms, an imperial city, to consider of 
Luther’s opinions, and thither this great and illus- 
trious reformer was summoned to make his personal 
appearance. In vain did his friends persuade lin 
that he was in danger, he went in conscious 12no- 
cence, and smiled at the menuces of his enez.ies. 
The reception he met with at Worns, was sch as 
wight have filled his mind with pride, had he acted 
from any other motives than such as were purely 
evangelical, 

Greater crowds assembled to see him than had 
been there when the emperor made his publie entry, 
and in this there was nothing at all remarkable; for 
here was a poor monk who had boldly stood up 
agaist the whole thunders of the vatican, had brav- 
ed the imperial power so far as it related to matters 
of religion, and had ridiculed the superstitions of 
the church and court of Rome with all the acrimony 
of the severest satire. 

It is true, the emperor had interest sufficient in 
the diet to get a severe deeree passed against him, 
but his sovereign the elector of Saxony, who had 
been his friend at the beginning, stood by him to the 
last. His opinions were gladly embraced by many 
great persons in Germany, they spread far and wide 
among the populace; learned ecclesiastics joined 
him, and priuces, to their everlasting honour, stood 
up im the defence of what they sineerely believed to 
be the doetrines of divine revelation. 

In this manner, and from cireumstances that no 
human wisdom could have foreseen, the papal power 
received a fatal blow in Germany, and the eyes of 
other European nations were so far opened, that 
the love of knowledge spread itself into many other 
countries. Princes indeed, trom the worst of mo- 
tives, did all that lay in their power to check its 
progress; but neither eivil tyranny, nor ecelesiasti- 
cal anathemas could answer the end. It is trne the 
Germans set the example; and all those who lived 
in the more southerly climate bad neither zeal nor 
courage to copy after them, yet the rising plant was 
nourished by the hand of divine providence; it bore 
down before it every sort of opposition, and even 


‘the smaller states of Switzerland opposed the papal 


power, and took the sacred scriptures for their guide 
in ali matters of a religious nature. Sweden and 
Denmark soon followed their example; England 
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and Scotland from motives that will be mentioned 
afterwards, did the same. 

Whatever progress Luther made in the work of 
Reformation, seemed only to puint ont the way to 
something more complete, and the divines in other 
nations improved on the plan he had laid down. 
But without entering into a discussion of these 
things, we shall lay down the plan of that most 
arduous part of the work that lies before us, Virst 
we are to treat of such religions as are established 
under the name of Protestantism in different nations, 
and then of those who are commonly called Dis- 
senters. Iu the first, we shall find some few varia- 
tions in diseipline, though little in doctrines; but in 
the second a great number tn both. Aud here we 
shall adhere so strictly to the truth, that none will 
desire to condemn us without first acknowledging 
their own ignorance or guilt. 

‘The Papists have reproached us with being di- 
vided into a great number of sects and parties, and 
by this they have laid hold of the ignorance of those 
whom they intended to make proselytes, without ac- 
quainting them, at the same time, that Protestants 
never persecuted each other with so much severity as 
the Dominicans have the Franciscans in the Romish 
church. We are willing to acknowledge that we 
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do not all agree im every trifling circumstance; but 
in those points upon which salvation de; ends, there 
has not till lately beeu any matter of dispute; and 
even where such matter of dispute took place, it 
was earrkd on by men who did not so much enquire 
after the truth as they sought an opportunity to gra- 
tify their pride, and establish their importance, 

We are ready to grant, that consistent with our 
accounts of the primitive church, there may be some 
variations among us; but none of these wherever 
an ecelesiastical establishment of religion has taken 
place, ean effect the salvation of mankind. As 
for those who have dissented from civil establish- 
ments, we shall treat of their sentiments with can- 
dour, and leave the reader to judge purely for him- 
self. 

As Lutheranism takes place in respect of anti- 
quity before all the other civil establishments of the 
Protestant religion in Europe, and it has been more 
generally embraced with respect to locality, so it is 
necessary that we should begin with it, confining 
ourselves to its doctrines, discipline, worshin, and 
government, as a Christian church, and point out 
how far the several establishments of Protestantism 
may dffer, whether in kingdoms at large, or in more 
contracted provinces. 
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Tue account we have given of the Reformation 
in general, will lead every intelligent person to make 
a proper enquiry into particnlars; and here we shall 
first take notice of the times when, and the places 
where, the Protestant religion according to the plan 
laid down by Luther, was established, for at the 
Reformation, the prophet’s words were yerilied : 


“ Kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and queens 
thy nursing mothers.” 


Saxony, and the county of Mansfield, revived 
Lutheranism 1521, and the same year the elector 
of Saxony, who had all along favoured Luther, de- 
sired him to appoint preachers to reform the people 
in every part of his dominions.- The same year it 
was received at Kreichsaw, Goslar, Rostock, Riga, 
in Livonia, Rentling, and at Elall, in Swabia. In 
1522, it was established at Augsburg, Hamburgh, 
Treptow, Pomerania and Prussia. Iu 1523, it was 
established in the Duchy of Lunenburg, Nurem- 


burg, and Breslaw. In 1525, throughont the whole 
Landgravate of Hesse. In 1528, at Gottingen, 
Limgon, and Eimbeeh. In 1530 at Munster, and 
Paderborn, in Westphalia. In 1552, at Ulm, and 


Ethlnngen. In 1535, at Grubenhagan, and [lano- 
ver. Jn 1534, in the Duchy of Wittemberg. In 


1555, at Clothns, inthe Lower Lusatia. In 1536, 
in the county of Lippe. In 1538, in the Electo- 
rate of Brandenburgh, in Bremen, Hall, in Saxony, 
Leipsic, in Misnia and Quedlenburg. In 1539, at 
Embden, in East Friesland, Hailbron, Ualberstade, 
and Magdeburgh. In 1540, in the Palatinate of 
the Duehy of Nemburg, Regensburg, and Wismar, 
In 1542, at Buxton de Hildershem, aud at Osna- 
bargh. In 1543, in the lower Palatinate. In 1546 
at Meeklinburgh. In 1552, in the Marquisate of 
Durlach, and Hockburg. Jn 1556, in the County 
of Benthuem. tn 1564, at Ilaguenaw, and in the 
lower Marquisite of Baden. In 1568, in the whole 
Duchy of Magtleburg. 

Here was a rapidity of progress which no human 
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wisdom could have foreseen ; 
places already mentioued, Lutheranism was esta- 
blished in Sweden, eter and Norway. It was 
not like Mahometanisim, propagated by the sword, 
nor lke popery supported by the eibbet and the 
stake. It consisted of a rational address to the un- 
derstandings of men, and divine providence prepared 
them to receive it. 

The system of faith, embraced by the Lutherans, 
was drawn up by Melancthon, a dear friend of 

. Luther’s, 1530, and presented to the emperor 
Charles V. It was designed to support all the 

- points of the Reformation, and oppose the leading 
principles, and corrupt practices of popery. "Dhis 

ts ealled the Augsburg coufession, because Melanc- 
thon presented it to the emperor in that city, and it 
was divided into two parts, ibe first of which con- 
tained the following articles: 

The ist acknowledged, and agreed to the deci- 
sions of the first four general councils, concerning 
the Trinity —The 2d admitted of original sin, de- 
fined it differently trom the church of Rome, mak- 
ing it to. consist only im concupiscence.—The 3d 
contained the substauce of the apostles’ creed.—The 
4th maintained, against the Pelagians, that a man 
cannot be justified by the mere strength and capa- 
city Gf natures and, against Roman Catholics, that 
justification is the cffeet of faith, exclusive of good 
works.—-The 5th agreed with the church of Rome, 
that the: word God, aud the sacraments, are the. 
means of conveying the holy spirit, but differed 
from that communion, by asserting, that this divine 
Operation is never present without faith.—The Gth 
affirmed, that our faith ought to produce gaod 
works, purely in obedience to God, and not in or- 
der to our own justitication.—The 7th made the 
church to consist of none but the righteous—The 
Sth acknowledged the validity of the sacraments, 
though administered by hypocrites or wicked per- 
-sons.— The 9th asserted against the Anabaptists, the 
necessity of infant baptisn.—TVhe 10th achnow- 
ledged the body and blood of Christ under the con- 
secrated elements; adding that this mysterious pre- 
sence in the holy sacrament continued with the ele- 
ments only during the time of receiving, aud that 
the Mucharist ought to be given m both kinds.—-The 
ith granted the neeessity of absolution to penitents, 
bat denied their bemg obliged to make a particular 
confession of their sins.—The 12th condemned the 
Anabaptists, who affirm, that whoever is once jus- 
-tified cannot fall from grace; as also the Novations, 
who refused absolution to sins committed after bap- 
.tism; asserting withal against the church of Rome, 
that a repenting smucr is not made capable of for- 
geigeness by any acts of penance whatever—The 

13th required actual fuith, from those who partiei- 
ig of the sacraments—The 14th forbad those 


for besides all the | 
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who were not lawfully called, to teach in the cliurch, 
or administer the sacraments——The 15th appomted 
the observation of the festivals, and prescribed 
the ceremonies of the church.—The 16th acknow- 
ledged the obligation of civil laws, and approved 

the magisiracy, prapriety of estates and marriage. 
—The 17th acknowledged the resurrection, heaven 
and hell, and condemned the two following errors 
of the Anabaptists, and fifth monarchy men; siz. 
That the punishment of the devils and the damned 
will have an end, and that the saiuts will reign with 
Christ a thousand years upon earth.—The 18th de- 
clared, that our wills are not sufficiently free, in 
actions relating to the promoting of our salvaticn. 

—The 19th maintained, that notwithstanding Gud 
created man, aud still continues to preserve him, he 
neither is, nor can be, the author of sin.—The 
20th affirmed, that good works are not aitogether 
unprofitable :—And the 21st forbad the invocation 
of saints. 

The second part of the Augsburg confession is 
altogether in opposition to the church of Rome, 
containing the seven principal abuses on whieh the 
Lutherans founded the neeessity of separating from 
the communion of that church. 

The ist head enjoined communion im both kinds, 
and forbad the procession of the holy sacrament.— 
The 2d condemned the echbacy of priests —By the 
Sd private masses were abolished, aud some part at 
least of the congregation were obliged to comimu- 
vicate with the pricst—The 4th declared against 
the necessity of making a particular confession of 
sins to the priest.—The Sth rejected tradition —The 
(th disallowed monastic vow 7th as- 
serted, that the power of the church consisted only 
m preaching the gospel, and administering the sa- 
crament. 

This confession of faith was signed by the clector 
af Saxony, and his eldest son, by the marquis of 
Brandenbourg, by the landgrave of Flesse, the 
prince of Elunault, and the republics of Nuremberg 
and Rutlingena. It was argued before the emperor 
Charles V. but rejected; the Roman Catholics bav- 
ing a majority of votes in the council. ‘This was 
followed by a conference between seven deputies of 
cach party; in which, Luther being absent, Me- 
lancthon, by his mollifying explanations, brought 
both sides to an agreement in relation to fifteen “of 
the first twenty-one articles. Dut the conference 
broke up without adjusting all the ditferences between 
them. 

In considering these articles, it appears, that in 
most of the capital doctrines of religion upon which 
salvation depends, there were but few ditferenees 
between the Lutherans and Calvinists. Consub- 
stantiaion was one, absolution another, and an 
official priority in the clergy a third. ‘The truth is 
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fost of the reformers throughout every part of Ku- 
rope, were of the same sentiments with St. Austin, 
who so strongly supported the doctrine of absolute 
predestination, and cthcacious grace against the 
Pelagians, 

But be these things as they will, it is certain that 
although Lather, in his conmentary'on the epistle 
to the Galatians, wrote in defence of free grace, yet 
his followers diflinot remain long in that opinion; 
for we find that before the middle of the last cen- 
tury, their preachers begat to assert the doctrine 
of free-will, which is now an universal topic in their 
pulpits, although no such thing is inserted in their 
confession of faith, already printed. But in this 
they are not much different from sume other Pro- 
testant churches, perhaps beige of opinion with 
bishop Burnet, that men may subscribe to a particn- 
lar system he does not literally believe, and put what 
construction uponit he pleases. This opinion of 
bishop Burnet is not much unlike the conduct of 
afriar, who having a desire to a fowl in Lent, 
flourished his kuive in his haul, and said, “ Capon 
be Cod,” and then eat it with the utmost avidity.— 
Mr. Blackburne the author of the Confessional, 
thinks that when men have no other way of proeur- 
ing a subsistence than by that of subseribing to a 
certain formulary which they do not approve, that 


they may temporize and comply. 

‘This has some connection with the conduct of 

the emperor of Germany, who granted a safe con- 

duct to Jolin Tluss and Jévome of Prague, when 
they went to the council of Constance, and after- 
wards conducted them to the stake, declaring ro 
faith should be hept with heretica. W thou sin- 
cerity there can be no relizim; sad if systems can- 
not be written in’ such’ language as 1s understeod, 
then there is an end of all uniformity of se iromients ; 
and sach evasion being used by so many Protest ants, 
has done more burt tu their cuuse ye all the ma- 
chinations of Ramish pricsts. In all Protestant 
countries men may dissent from the elit re- 
ligion, if they are not satisfied with the terms of 
conformity, and it is more houourable to live even 
ina state of poverty, than for a aan to wound his 
conscience, by declaring his assent td what he dces 
not believe to be truth. 

But to return to the subject. The next thing to 
be considered is the worship of the Lutherans, for 
worship uust always be considered as one uf the 
essentials of religion. 

The worship in the Lutheran churches has 2 near 
afimity to what we have already mentioned in ou 
account of the primitive Christians, only that the 
Lutherans wear gowns and surphees, which were 
not in use till a considerable tine after Contanstine 
the Great. Ef we were able to form: any notion of 
the worship practised in the church during the fifth 


century, it was much the same, if not cuticly so as 
what the Lutherans use at picsent. Mosheim, a 
Lutheran divine, and late president: of the unver- 
sity of Ciottengen, is of this opimton in bis ecelesi- 
astical history, aud that learned) gentleman freely 
acknowledges, that they have m their churches sill 
too many ceremonies, as well as too many festi- 
vals, 

Alltheir churches are built in length trom east 
tu west, which is of great aungqnity and still ob- 
served by Protestauts m general, except by the 
Sceteh, who build their places of worship ina pro- 
uuscuogs manner. When the Lutherans first yo mito 
their churches, they stand looking towards the altar, 
which is always at the east, and m that attitace 
offer up their devotions in private. ‘The women sit 
in the middle of the church, and the men round 
about m the gallenes. The public service begins 
with the organ playing and then all the people rise 
up and sing an hymn or psalm, ta which they are 
directed by “the preacher or reader, After this, the 
minister in his gown goes inte the pulpit and prays, 
the people all Touking towards the east, and some 
bowing to the altar. “At the conclusion of the first 
prayer, which is a form though uot read, the mins~ 
ter falls down upon his knees and remains in silence 
for some time. [le thenrises up, and all the peo- 
ple turn their faces towards him. He then reads 
out of their liturgy, the gospel for the day, and de- 
livers a sermon from it, without notes; for through- 
out the whole world, s10 churches, whether Greeks, 
Noman Catholics, or Protestants, ever read ser- 
mons to the people, except the English. Sermon 
hemg over, the niinister repeats a short prayer, 
the people having their faces towards the east, and 
then the organ begins to play, when they sing ano- 
ther hyinn, The minister then pronounces the bles- 
suis. 

This is the forenoon service, for they seldom have 
any preactig in the afternoon, the whole consist- 
ing ot pravers and singing. In the afternoon, as 
svon as the ininister enters within the rails of the 
altar, uressed in his surplice, he gives out the psala 
to be sung, repeating the first line, when the organ 
strikes up, aud all the people join in singing, "Whe 
minister stantls with his back to the people, much 
inthe same miunner as the Komish priests when they 
celebrate mass; but at the begining of every ucw 
hyn, turns to them and repeats the first verse.— 
‘They are extremely fond of music, a indeed, 
greut part of their worship cousists of its; but they 
do not make the sign of the cross, nor ‘a they use 
any holy water like the Roman Catholics. ‘These 
however, are only the outlines of their religious 
worship, for they have inany other practices which 
might be attended to. ‘This much, however, ig 
necessary to observe, that they are the least re 
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moved from the church of Rome of all the Pro- 
testants. 

It was Luther's intention to change the whole 

form of divine service as practised in the Romish 
church; but he met with powerful opposition from 
several of the German princes, which is not to be 
wondered at, when we consider that the people of 
Kurope were in that age, little better than barbarians. 
In the celebration of the eucharist, he looked upon 
wine as sufficient without any mixture of water, 
and masses for the dead were abolished. He ex- 
horted all true Christians before they approached 
the communion, to prepare themselves by fasting 
and prayer, and although he declared, that auricu- 
lar confession was not absolutely necessary, or to be 
insisted on, yet he held it to be a salutary practice, 
and by no means to be rejected and contemned.— 
He found no fault with the canonical hours, but 
ordained, that the people worship in the church 
twice upon every Sunday; that there shonld be 
prayers and sermon in the morning, and singing in 
the afternoon; that the gospel should be expounded 
In the morning and the epistle at vespers, and that 
the saints’ days should be kept up. Lent is still 
kept by the Lutherans, and during that time, all 
thase who are come to partake of the eucharist 
at Easter, confess their sins to the minister of the 
parish. 
- It is certain that confession took place in the 
Christian church a httle time after Constantine the 
Great ; but it was never magnified into such a degree 
of esteem as it is now held by the Roman Catholics 
till many hundred years afterwards. Upon it much 
of the power of the clergy depends, and Luther re- 
tained it in his ritual, although it bas no foundation 
3n the sacred scripture. 

The Lutherans consecrate their churches in the 
following manner :—The pastor, and the greatest part 
of his congregation, meet near the parsonage house, 
or at some convenient place adjoining to the church 
intended to be consecrated, and afterwards march 
im procession two and two, once at least, and some- 
times thrice round it, singing hymns all the way.— 
As soon as this act of devotion is over, they enter 
the church, where the service is again opened with 
singing. After which, some portions of sacred 
scripture are read, and a sermon preached on the 
solemnity of the meeting. If the revenues of the 
church will admit of it, the superintendant is in- 
vited to be present, to assist at the ceremony and 
give his benediction to the church, and consecrate it 
with some form of his composing, which favour is 
acknowledged by a gratuity, and a genteel entertain- 
ment. 

‘There can be no manner of doubt but that as the 
Lutheran religion is established by Jaw in many 
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countries, and tolerated in some others, so there must 
be considerable differences in the ceremonies, al- 
though none of a very essential nature. We have 


_ the following account of the consecration of a church 


in the neighbourhood of Dresden, performed so 
lately as 1730. 

The procession set out from the place where the 
Lutheran service had been first performed, and the 
students and scholars sung all the way. After them 
went the superimtendant, who is much the same 
with them as our bishops, carrying a large bible, 
and the pastor of the parish with a chalice in one 
hand and a patin in the other, followed by two 
deacons. 

One of the deacons carried the small chest in 
which the book of their discipline was depasited, 
and the other carried a copy of the book itself. A 
numerous train of Lutherans of all ranks brought 
up the rear, and in this order they marched to the 
church, where there were several anthems sung, ac- 
companied with instrumental music. 

After this, the superintendant preached a sermon 
on the solemnity of the occasion, and there was a 
grand entertainment provided. 

The superintendant repeated a few prayers over 
the ground upon which the church stood, and no 
doubt but from that time it became sacred. It is 
certain, that the holiness of times and places have 
been frequently insisted on; it is equally certain, 
that it has uo foundation in the New ‘Testament.— 
St. Stephen the first martyr, who sutfered death for 
Christ, said before the Jewish Sanhednm, ‘ God 
dwelieth not in temples made with hands.” Bat let 
us attend to what is said by the late Mr. Hervey, 
an author esteemed and admired by Protestants of 
every denomination. 

Speaking of gratitude, he says, “Here I recol- 
lected, and was charmed with Solomon’s fine ad- 
dress to the Almighty, at the dedication of his fa- 
mous temple; with immense charge and equal skill, 
he had erected the most rich and finished structure 
that the sun ever saw, yet upon a review of his work 
anda reflection on the transcendant perfections of 
the godhead, how he exalts the one and abases the 
other. "The building was too glorious for the migh- 
tiest monarch to inhabit, too sacred for unhallowed 
feet even to enter, yet ifinitely too mean for the 
Deity to reside in. It was, and the royal worship- 
per acknowledged it to be, a most marvellous con- 
descension in uncreated excellency to put his name 
there.” 

The whole passage breathes such a delicacy, and 
is animated with such a sublimity of sentiment, that 
I cannot persuade myself to pass on without repeat- 
ingit. But will God indeed dwell on earth? Be- 
hold! the heaven and heaven of heaycns cannot 
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thee, how much Jess this house that I 


contain 
pfiled: 1. Kings, vii. 27. Medit. Vol. 1 


have 
> Os 

Undoubtedly, these sentiments of Mr. Hervey 
are extremely fine, and in all respects consistent 
with the gospel dispensation, nay, with the purity 
of religion im general; for what sanctity can there 
be in any place where the heart is polluted, the con- 
seience defiled, and the soul uot reunited to God. 
Wheuever ceremonies are strenuously adhered to, 
the life of religion is generally lost, and all sinks 
down into formality. We have a remarkable in- 
stance of this iv a controversy that took pluce in the 
London newspapers, 1766. It was occasiened by 
the following circumstance. 

Dr. Joseph Butler, the celebrated author of 
the Analogy between Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion, delivered a charge to the clergy of Durham, 
in which he made use of the following expressions : 

—< There may be a form of religion ‘where no re- 
ligion exists, but there can be no “religion without a 
form.” 

There was nothing in these words that any sen- 
sible man could look upon as superstitious; for as 
swe are a composition of flesh and blood, we must 
either have some forms in our religious worship, 
or we must become quietists. However, Mr. 
Blackburne, the author of the Confessional, laid 
hold of these expressions; and not contented with 
representing bishop Butler as a snperstitious person 
he actually accused him of having died a Roman 
Catholic. But this leads us'to treat of the disci- 
pline of the Lutherans. 

The validity of the English ordinations, although 

episcopal, has been called in question; but it was 
ably defended by father Le Conrayer, who was 
himself a Roman Catholic. But if such objections 
have been made to the chureu of England, we need 


not be surprised to find some treating the Lutherans - 


as uot canonically ordained; for although they have 
bishops or superimtendants, yet they have no episeo- 
palordination. [tis a rule in all Protestant churches 
except m England, never to ordain a man to be a 
minister til] he is presented to a living; for say they, 
a shepherd is of no manner of use without a flock. 
For this reason, the Lutherans like the Calvinists, 
grant licenees to young men to preach; but they are 
not to take upon them any charge of souls. 

The young gentlemen among “the Lutherans, who 
have finished their studies at the uuiversity, and are 
declared qualified for the clerical office, are genc- 
rally sent as assistants to such ministers as are far 
advanced in years; and these are called expectants. 
Their business isto perform all the divine offices, 
except that of admmistermg the sacrament, and 
hearing the confession of penitents, that being con- 
fined to such as are ordained. . 
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These youmg men frequently succeed the aged 
ones when they die ; aud here we may observe, that 
it is much to the :onour of the German princes’ who 
are Protestants, that although they have the right of 
presentation to livings, yet they genera!ly give it to 
the people, leaving “them at liberty to chuse their 
own minicters. 

The day for the ordination being fixed, the eandi- 
date repairs to the lat where he isto be ordained, 
in the presence of several ministers, ecclesiastical 
judges, and the congregation of the people. A 
sermon is preached, after w hich, the candidate 
makes a confession of his faith verbally; for they 
are not permitted to use notes. In the prayer after 
sermon, the candidate is mentioned by name, in 
words to the following import:—“A. B. attending 
here to be admitted and ordained a minister of the 
gospel, by the imposition of hands, according to 
the apostolical institution; let us pray for him, that 
God Almighty would vouchsafe to mspire him with 
the holy spirit, and betow upon him an abundant 
portion of heavenly gifts.” 


As soon as the minister withdraws from the pul- 


pit, they sing the Pent Spiritus Sancti; that is, the 
hymn beginning with the words, Come Holy Ghost, 
but not in Latin, as is the practice with the Roman 
Catholics, but in the vulgar language of the country 
where they reside. Then the superintendant with 
about five or six clergymen, repair to the altar, fol- 
lowed by the candidate, who as soon as they are 
entered, falls down on his knees before them.— 
Here the superintendant, addressmg himself to his 
colleagues before mentioned, and having repeated 
the candidate’s request, desires them to join with 
him in prayer on his behalf. After that, le reads 
the certificate of his free election by the people, and 
then they joi in prayer the sccond time. The 
prayer being over, the superintendant speaks to the 
ministers, his colleagues, in the following words :— 

“ Dearly beloved brethren in our Lord Jesus, I 
exbort you to lay your hands on this candidate, who 
presents himself here before us, in order to be or- 
dained a miuister of the chureh of Gud, according 
to the ancient apostolical institution, and to concur 
with:me iu vestmg him with that sacred office.” — 


After this, they all lay their hands on the head of the: 


candidate, when the superiutendant says, “ Be thou, 
and so remain to be, devoted to the service of 
God.” 

This being over, the superintendant addresses 
himself to the person thus ordained, in terms to the 
following purpose; “ Being assembled here through 
the aid and assistance of the Holy Ghost, we have 
made our humble supplications to God for you, and 
hope that he will vouchsafe to hear our pravers.— 
Wherefore [ ordain, confirm, and establish you, in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, pastor and spiri- 
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dual instructor of the ‘saints belonging to the church 
of C, D.to govern it im the tear of God, and havea 
watchful eye over if asa faithful sheplierd over his 
“flock.” 

The superintendant having. 
hhortation, withdraws from the altar, aud the stated 
minister approaches it, dressed in his sacerdotal 
vestments, ta read the common service, and to con- 
secrate the bread and wine, which he-administers to 
the new pastor, who receives. it upon his knees.— 
Some few bymns, and the usual benediction con- 
clade the ceremony. After service is over, all the 
pastors retire to the vestry, where they cougratulate 
m Latm the party ordained. The superintendant 

atterw aad remiads hin of the great importance of 
le pastéral eliarge, and presses home the numerous 
obligations he has laid himself under, the most ma- 
terial of which ore the following. 

As a pastor, he.is to. look upon himself as the 
shepherd aud father of his fleck; he must make the 
sacred scriptures the foundation of all his discourses, 
and not broach new doctrines, whatever may be his 
private sentiments with respect to established no- 
tions, yet he is to be careful not to make thein pub- 
iic as doubts, lest he should mislead those who are 
veak. Ele must not look with contempt on his 
congregation, nor must he leave it without assigning 
such a reasou as shall satisty tlre superintendant that 
jhe is sincere. He must concern himself with ne 
political or. state otfairs, nor interfere in any private 
dispute, unless it be to reconcile the parties,-by act- 
ang the part of a mediator, which was the practice 
of the prhnitive Christians. He anust not follow 
any trade, nor mechanical employment, or be .con- 
cerned 117 commerce. It .is true, that if he has 
gardens, vineyards, or any small piece of ground, 
lie may cultivate them to the best advantage, so as 
it does not in any manner interfere with his duty.— 
Tle is to live in peace with his brethren, the clergy, 
_and entertain.a charitable opinion of their actions. 
Last of all, be is obliged to reside with his people, 
but he is, by no means, totiave more churches than 

one. a 

‘The minister thus ordained, s invested, or put 
into the actual possession of ine congregation, and 
all its temporalities. The superintendant Penfers 
the investiture npon him in the presence of the whole 
church of which he 1s coustituted and appoimted 
pastor. In Saxony, all the clergy are exempted 
Jrom the payment oh taxes, and so it is mM) same 
other parts. 

‘Their superintendants so often mentioned, are, in 
Sweden and Denmark, called bishops ; and it is true 
they are invested with episcopal power, but they 
do not pretend to a jure divino, or divine mght, in a 
direct line of succession from the apostles. fn Den- 
quark the king appoints the bishops, and the bishop 


pronounced therex- 
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of Copenhagen ordains the others. “Tas ordination 
is.performed in the church of St. Mary i Copen- 
hagen, m presence of the bishop and several pastors. 
"Phe superintendant of Zealand, who 1s also bishop 
of Copenhagen, is ordained by the bishop who se- 
sides nearest lim. The bishops are chosen from 
amongst the rest of the clergy, and, in general, are 
men of fair characters. 

They g go twice every year to the general assembly 
cf the clergy, which consists of the superintendants 
of the provinces, and the ministers of parishes, whe 
are sent by the people for that purpose. ‘The civil 
governor of the province presides at all Vnese -meet- 
lags, but he does not interfere their debates, unless 
they happen to censure the government, and then 
he dissolves them. ‘These bishops, or supermtend- 
ants, have power invested in them to mspect ints 
the lives of the clergy, and to examine what progress 
the students make in the-schools. All the scheois 
in Denmark are established by royal authority, and 
supported by royal muniticence: out of the crowr 
lands, and this may be one of the reasons why we 
seldom meet with awmen from that country “who ts 
not well acquainted with religion. 
~The church of Sweden is governed by an arch- 
hisbop and ten bishops, and over every ten parishes 
there is an inspector, or overseer, who gives an 
account of the rest of the clergy to ‘the bishop four 
times in the year. Lu Germany, and some parts of 
Switzerland, where the Lutheran religion is pro- 
fessed, there cannot be such an exact regularity with 
respect to clerical dominion, many of of the states 
being so small, that they cannot support a superin- 
tendaut; but still the worship and government are, 
as much as-can be, the same; for except in some 


things relating to doctrines the Lutherans are much 


the saine as they were when their great founder es- 
tablished them. 

All their disputes are rcenlated and adjusted in 
the asseinblies of the clergy; for as these Lutheran 
ministers are prohibited from meddling with state 
affairs, so the government seldom interferes with 
their disputes. When any new regulation takes 
place the civil, power generally gives ita sanction ; 
but without that sanction it camot he reduced to 
practice, so as to become binding either on the 
clergy or laity. 

The schcol- masters, or instructors of youth in the 
Lutheran churches, are young men who have passed 
examination at the university, and such as they call 
expectants, they being afterwards ordamed to the 
mimstry if chosen by the people. Such, indeed, 
should be the qualifications of all those who teach 
youth ; and perhaps it is owing te the want of these 
qualifications, that there are so he) who under- 
take to teach things they are ufterly umacquainted 
with themselves. 
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The Lutherans have public prayers and sermons, 
oftener than any other Protestants in Europe. This 
is perhaps, one of the worst practices in their 
church; for as God ordered but one day in seven to 
be kept holy aniong his uncient people the Jews, so 
the Prinntive Christi ws never assembled but on the 
first day of every week. Every thing is beautiful in 
the order of Providence; and whenever men depart 
from labour, to attend divine worship, except at such 
times as the sacred seriptures have appointed, they 
act inconsistent with the order of God, and in ge- 
neral do much injury to their families. Nay, it fre- 
quently happrns, that those who are more than or- 
dinarily anxious after the exterior part of religion, 
have seldom any sincerity, but rather bring a disho- 
nour upon it. This first opened the mouths of 
deists, for it is very remarkable, that our most ce- 
lebrated deists were such as contracted prejudices 
against the Christian religion, in consequence of the 
clergy preaching and praying two or three times a 
day hke angels, when they lived the hves of devils. 
Of this we might produce many examples : but we 
shall have occasion to take notice of some, when we 
come to another part of this work. 


It is certain, that there are still in the Lutheran | 


church several superstitions , customs, inconsistent 
with the purity of Primitive Christianity; for they 
generally delay their funerals till Sunday, in order 
to have a prayer and a funeral sermon, which their 
ministers always preach on the death of any of their 
hearers whether old or young, rich or poor. These 
sermons are, for the most part, full of flattery, than 
which nothing in the world can be more useless or 
insignificant ; for whatever rest we may wish our 
departed friends, yet weare left ull the judgment 
day in a state of ignorance concerning them, 

We have already observed that the Lutherans have 
altars in their churches, for the celebration of the 
holy communion. They likewise make use of hght- 
ed tapers in their churches, with a crueitix on the 
altar, and sometimes they have incense; but some 
of these things are not general, being confined to 


_ particular parts. 


Some of their divines urge, that thesé things add 
a lustre and dignity to divine worship, by fixing the 
attention of the people; others complain, that the 
priests lay too great a stress on these ceremouics, by 
considering therm as essential to religion. [t is cer- 
tain that many of them pay too much regard to 
these unnecessary, or rather absurd trifles.. Nay, 
we need not hesitate to call them dangerous? for 
whenever people, during divine worship, are led to 
seek any or the least assistance from carnal objects, 
religion itself becomes to them a carnal thing, and 
the | purity of spiritul Christiamity ts defaced. 

Their minds, says a pious author, are led away 
from beholding the great God of their salvation ; 
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~ral places where Lutheranism prevails. 


and we are well persuaded, that the introduction 
of such ceremonies ito the primitive church soon 
after the time of the emperor Constantine the Great, 
made way for all the ridiculous, and heathenish rites 
of the pupists. 

Vhe Lutherans preserve a vast number of popish 
ceremonies, and in the observance of some they are 
very particular. ‘Thus, their bells ring to public 
prayers and sermon, but never to vespers or mistins ; 
for strange as it nay appear, the Lutherans re tain 
the canonical hours; and, in some places, pait of 
their service is said i in Regn 

They all use organs in their churches, not only 
to strike the ear the more agreeably, but also to lead 
the people into a sort of concert with them. But 
besides organs, they have in all their cathedral 
churches a vast number of other musical instru- 
ments, especially ou their solemn festivals; but 
these often give offence to the more sober part of 
the people. 

It is necessary to observe in this place that nume- 
ries ar convents for women are still kept np in seve- 
These nuns 
however, are not bound down by the entanglements 
of vows; for they nay leave the convent whenever 
they please. In every religious house there is an 
abbess, and the nuns lie two and two in a bed, in 
very decent apartments. Each of them has a sinall 
closet, where they work, read, or pray; and they 
have a chapel, wherein divine service is performed 
on Sundays and Fridays. 

Their priest wears a kind of stole, made of fine 
crinson velvet, and a crucifix embroidered with sil- 
ver when he reads prayers at the altar, but when he 
goes into the pulpit he has nothing on but his sur- 
plice. These nuns dress hike other w omen, and may 
marry when they please. 

Happy for Britain, had the revennes of the con- 
vents at the Reformation been applied to the same 
valuable purposes; but, alas! there is no such thing 
to be found. Nor do we read of any thing of this 
nature, except tt be those small convents that w ere 
established in Holland, when the French Calvinists 
first fled thither for refuge after the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz. 

They were called religions dormitories, and con- 
sisted chiefly of Jadies of prudence and discretion, 
under the direction of ancient matrons, iefugees 
like themselves, but of fortunes sufficient to com- 
nand respect in their retirement, and vested with 
the authority of abbesses, as far as the Protestant 
religion would admit of. ‘They spent their time in 
prayer, reading the sacred scriptures, and other 
books of devotion in public; but im these societies 
there were no sermons preached, nor sacraments 
administered. It is generally believed, that at the 
Reformation, it was the design of Luther to abolish 
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festivals and’many other ceremonies, which still pre- 
sail in the religion that bears his name: but he found 
the stream of popular prejudice too strong for him 
to suppress it. 

In some Lutheran countries, the people go to 
church cn the night of the nativity of our blessed 


Saviour, with hghted candles or wax tapers in their’ 


hands. There they spend the whole mglit in sing- 
ing, and saying their prayers by the hght of the 
torches. Sometimes they burn sucha large quantity 
of inceuse, that the smoke thereof ascends in the 


form of a whirkwind, and their devotees may be | 


said with propricty, to have their mids wrapped up 
init. In Germany it is customary during’ such 
festivals, to make entertainments for their friends 
and relations, and to send preseuts one to another, 
especially to the young people, whom they amuse 
with very idle and romzntic stories, telling them, 
that our Saviour descends from heaven on the night 
of his nativity, aud brings with him all sorts of play- 
things. 

* "They have another whim or conceit eqaully ridi- 
culous, and that is, of wrapping an infant im swad- 
dling elothes, and laying it ina cradle, in order to 
represent the infancy of our blessed Lord. ‘They 
‘likewise stroll about in all sorts of masquerade 
dresses, which is frequently attended with very fatal 
consequences ; because, mistaking one another, quar- 
rels ensue, and in the scuffle the mnocent often 
suffer where no affront was intended. 

They have a sort of vagabonds, who, during the 
Christmas holidays, sing hymns about the strects, 
and these are considered by the vulgar, as persons 
who have real religion at heart. In times of war, 
these wretches are pressed into the army; but no 
sooner are they gone, than the women supply their 
places. Tu Saxony, they used formerly to erect 
way-poles in all their churehes on Ascension Day ; 
but this practice was abolished m 1715, because it 
induced the people to cut down the trees m the 
neighbouring forests and to prevent riots, which fre- 
quently happened on these occasions. 

They all celebrate the jubilee ef their Reforma- 
tion from popery, and on such oceasions several 
poen's are written in hononr of Luther. 
the German princes have, in vain, attempted to put 
na end to their vast number of holy days; but the 
popular prejudices, asin all other cases, so in this 
prevented them from succeeding according to their 
wishes. 

We have already treated slightly on the Lutheran 
forin of Worship, we shull now proceed to consider 
it more minutely and particularly. 

Jn 1523, Luther drew up a sort of liturgy, which 
in many things, differed not much from the mass of 
ihe Roman church, Iu that formulary he called 
the communion of bread and wine, a ceremony in- 
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stituted by Christ which all Christians should déem 
sacred; but treated with contempt the canon of the 
mass. And yet in this hturgy there were so many 
things like popery, that it was notan easy matter to 
separate the ideas. He allowed the Nicene Creed, 
which has given offence to many Protestants, to be 
read in the clureh; nor does it appear that he made 
any objection to the creed of St. Athanasius. He 
ordered that no water should be mixed with the 
wine in the sacrament; this was certainly right, 
because water was never used but in the warmer 
climates, where the strength of the wine led to 
intoxication. As for private coufession Lefore the 
communion, he said it was useful but not necessary. 

He ordered that hymns should be sung after di- 
vine service was ended, some of which were to be 


am Laun, and others m the vulgar tongue; but that 


the rest of the service should be read in a language 
known to the congregation, In all this we may 
see, that at that time, Luther had but dark no- 
tions of the purity of Christianity. He was no 
stranger to the corruptions that had crept into po- 
pery; but either in consequence of his own preju- 
dices, or of those of the people, he would not, or 
could not entirely heal them.  Hlowever, same 
churches where the Lutheran religion is professed, 
have one ritual, aud some another. Some are more 
clogged with ceremonies than others, and some 
more rational. 

‘This will appear the more consistent with truth, 
when we consider, that in Sweden the liturgy differs 
from that in Germany, or in Denmark. At Nu- 
remberg in Germany, there is but little difference in 
the outward form of divine worship between the 
Roman Catholics and the Lutherans; only that the 
latter renounce the pope’s supremacy. ‘This was 
one of the lealug measures proposed by Melanc- 
thon, but that reformer was atime serving man. 
[le loved indolence more than reformation, and be- 
ing destitute of activity, he had no courage to sup- 
port Luther, whose views were great, and whose 
spirit was undaunted. 

Melaacihon has been much eried up by Protes- 
tants m general, as a divine of great moderation, 
and as one who did not desive to carry things to ex- 
tremity in the first instanee. TFowever, we are not 
to judge of the motives from which he acted, but of 
his conduet, as it appears on public record. "There 
are many sentiments in his works that seem to 
breathe a spirit of peace; but if men are once con- 
vinced that the purity of the Christian religion has 
been contaminated, and errors established in it as 
truth, then it is necessary that every true believer 
should testify against them. ‘To be timid in sueh 
matters, is to give up all attachment to the truth, it 
is to betray the cause we have embarked in, and to 
wound our consciences; but we shall afterwards 
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give our readers a more enlarged account of these 
things, when we treat of the Reformation in other 
ations in iauropel 

Much has been said concerning the notions which 
the Lutherans entertain with regard to the sacrament 
of the cucharist; but as all these are coufused and 
contradictory, we shall here cnudeavour to lay the 
whole iruth before the reader, as taken from one of 
their most eminent writers, viz~ Melancthon. tle 
says, “ Oar very children are not ignorant, that at 
the holy communion, we receive beyond ‘all con- 
tradiction the body and blood ef our blessed Lord 
aud Saviour-Jesus Christ; and although that mnys- 

“tery is so far above our common or human capaci- 

ties that we can never comprehend it, yet we firmly 
believe and rely onthe veracity of those words of 
oar Savionr, ‘Tzke, eat, this 1s my body, Ke.’— 
He who with a few words was able to satisfy the 
hunger of several thousaids of people, and could 
walk on the sea,— could, at the celebration of his 
own supper, perfor iD and | bring to pass what w us 
implied in these words he had expressed.” — [tis 
very probable, that the most bigotted Roman Ca- 
tholic would snbscribe to this opinion, aud yet they 
are inveterate chemies to the Lutherans. 

‘Those who are of the Lutheran opinion in Ger- 
mauy, are obliged to come to the uinister of the 
parish, either on W ednesday or Friday previous to 
the communion, and this is done ow: purpose that: 
they may open their minds without reserve. ‘This 
is called confession, but.it is by no means conducted 
on such superstitious principles as:among the Io- 
man Catholics. It is: true, that common practice 
and log nsage give a sanction. to many things, 
which although uo way impaertant in themselves, 
nor any way essential to religion, yet are considered 
us sacred by those who have not had it in their 
power to make a proper enquiry., We have a strik- 
tng instance of this in Patkull, a gentleman of uni- 
versal koowledge who had been brought up a Luthe- 
ran, but was, ithe changing his “religion, niany 
Pecis ambassador from the ‘Caan, Peter the Great, 


‘o the elector of Saxony, then hing of Poland.—_. 


That great man had been, contrary to the law of 
nations, seized on by a party of Swedish dragoous, 

and chained to a stake in the camp of Charles XH, 

ucar Pirna, upwards of six months, In vain-did he 
plead his privilege as an ambassador; in vain did 
he assert, that he had never doue any thing against 
the honour of Ins‘native country, Livonia, which tit 
that time belonged to Pecan The uvfecling 
Charles ordered hin to be broke alive upon the 
wheel, one of the most horrid and barbarous deaths 
‘The day before he was to 
suffer, the chaplain of a Swedish regiment came to 
hin by order of the Phe, and after a few formal 
expressions, said, “1 aim come to you with such a 
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inessage as the prophet brouglit to good king Ifeze- 
kiah of old, Set thine house in order for thou shalt 
die aud not live.” 

The poor distracted prisoner begeed to know in 
what mauner he was to be put to death, but this 
was a question the clergyman could not answer: for 
as we have already observed, the Lutheran minis- 
ters are not to meddle with politics. Patkull told 
him, that he could not die in peace without confes- 
sing his sins, and the clergsaaan desired him to 
piepare himself for it against the next morning — 
Lle did so, and when he “had confessed his sins, he 
told the minister that he was ready to die. If a 
gentleman, who had obtained a liberal education, 
who was acquainted witlrall the sciences, and who 
had made a distinguishing figure as a minister of 
state, thoughit this formulary. uceessary in order tu 
promote his eternal happiness, how then can we 
blame those poor creatures, whose minds were ever 
enlighted with human kuowledge. - Patkull suffered 
death after five hours s torture, iad the learned Keys- 
ler, the: German traveller, takes notice, that from 
that pertod Charles’s affairs first went into confusion 
and at last ended in ruin; -but this we only mention 
by way of digression, +. 

On the Sunday, when the communion is to be 
adiminisiered, the minister immediately after sermon 
prays to Almighty God for all in particular who are 
to partake of that holy ordinance. There is no form 
of prayer, however, for that purpose; but the mi- 
nister 1s at liberty.to make use of such words as he 
thinks proper for the occasion.. After prayer, 
they sing a “hymn,-and while it is singing, those 
who are to communicate, advance towards the altar, 
and fall down on their knees, at least as inany ascan 
approzel: it at once, for the rest stand behind 1 
praying posture. As soon asthe hymm is over, the 
nuinister says, let us: pray, and repeats at the same 
time, the lord’s praver, and after that he reads the 
words of the institution of the Lord’s Supper.— 
Iv some places the whole congregation sing with an 
audible voice, both the prayer “and the words of the 
insiitution. After that they receive the communion, 


much in the same manner as im the church of 
England, namely, kuecling before the -rails of the: 


altar, 

In some. parts of Saxony, the minister rings a 
little bell two or three times after a very solermm man- 
ner, wlich custom ts both needless and impertinent, 
especially among people who are Protestants, and 
who. pay-no regard to the adoration of the host— 
Indeed, they look upon every thing of that nature 
as idolatry; and yet we may tind, that men may in 
words despise idolatry, while « they-are actually ido- 
laters in practice. In most of the Lutheran church- 
es, the pastor, before he administers the sacrament, 


puts on his surplice, and over that a vestinent with - 
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several crosses fastened to it, which, however, 
ought not to be compared with the stole worn by 
the Roman Catholic priests, there being no resem- 
blane between them. 

In some places, the pastor, after he has read the 
gospel at the altar, throws the vestment before- 
mentioned over his head and lays it on the table.— 
After the creed is sung, he goes into the pulpit and 
preaches in his surplice, and then he returns to the 

.altar, where he again pnts on his vestments. Jlow- 
ever, many of them never put it on till the commu- 
nion begins, and that is amongst them reckoned the 
most decent practice. 

Some of their devotees, as among the Roman 
Catholics, consider the bestowing of habits on the 
priests asa very meriterions action; and in several 
of their churches they have eight or ten different 
sets: So profuse is-superstition in bestowing what 
can be of no service to mankind, and so vain is hu- 
man pride in placing some sort of confidence in 
what consists, merely,-of empty shew. Mechan- 
ical religion is the worst that ever could take place 
in the world, and notwithstanding the bold assertions 
of Mr. Hulme, we may venture to affirm, that those 
who give encouragement to it, are no friends to 
‘Christianity. 


‘We have already observed, that in many places | 
oy yp 


they keep wax candles burning on their altars dur- 
ing the time of celebrating the communion. But 
can any thing in the world be more idle than te burn 
candles at noon day. Bnt the whole force of this 
part of our argument is taken away by allegories ; 
for they tell us, as Christ instituted.the holy supper 
at night, so we should always receive it with can- 
.dles burning. ‘ 

They might just as well assert, that as the primi- 
tive Christians were obliged to meetin the night, 
on account of the violence of persecution, so all 
our mectings, even in a land of liberty, should be 
nocturnal assemblics. “This is -undoubtedly one of 
the most idle arguments that ever was advanced ; 
but when men embrace only one half of the truth, 
it is not strange to -see them again returning to 
error. 

However, when the communicant has received 
the sacred elements, he falls down on his knees to 
return thanks to God for the spiritual nourishment, 
and in some pluces the communicants congratulate 
each other on that joyful occasion. As for the num- 
‘ber of times for the commmnicants to partake of this 
sacred institution, they are not fixed but voluntary; 
soine partake of it every Sunday, but these are only 
what are called devotees. 

No minister can receive the communion from his 
own hauds, that being absolutely forbidden by Lu- 
aher’s doctrine. 

On the evening of the day before the communion 


is administered, there is always a preparation ser- 
mon, and this custom has obtained in several other 
reformed churches; on that occasion, all those who 
are to communicate are obliged to be present, and 
those who neglect it without shewing a reasonable 
cause, are liable to the censures of the chureh.— 
Although in general they receive the conmmunion 
kneeling, yet in some places they tke it standing ; 
but for this there is no fixed rule, which often cre- 
ates a great deal of confusion in their public assem- 
blies. ; 

The Lutherans make use of red or white wine, 
just as opportunity serves, in the celebration of their 
communion. They never administer the sacrament 
to infants, but it is common enough for them to 
carry it to such as are sick, or on a death bed, at 
the same time observing a great many ceremonies. 
And here it is necessary to observe, that such com- 
munion carried to the-sick and dying persons, bears 
a near affinity to the-viaticum of the Roman church, 
except in the act of adoration. Nay, this commu- 
nion of theirs may be called by the same name as 
the Romans; for the Lutheran priest says to the 
communicants, that it is a suitable provision for 
them in their journey to the other world. ‘Che term 
which the Lutherans make use of for viaticum, is 
expressive of the very same idea, and brings to our 
remembrance the ancient customary fee, paid to 
Charon by the heathens; for it was from the hea- 
thens the papists borrowed it, and the Lutheraus 
have, in a great measure, retained it. 

Whether the term viaticum was looked upon as 
too superstitious by the Lutherans, as being popish, 
we cannot determine; bnt this much is certain, 
that they have left it out of their ritual, and now 
they call it the communion of thesick. 

As for the ceremonial part, it has been reduced 
to the following ceremonies. 

Ist, to the confession of the communicant, which 
is preceded by a prayer, and followed with an ubso- 
lution pronounced by the confessor in the name of 
the ever blessed ‘Trinity. 

Secondly, the communion administered to the 
sick person, preceded also by a prayer, and accom- 
panied with singing a psalm of praise and hope, most 
commonly the 23d, or 103d, according to the version 
made use of by the Lutherans, and several other 
Protestants, anda collect or prayer suitable to the 
solemn occasion. 

Thirdly, the benediction which is delivered in the 
most solemn manner, recommending the departing 
son] to the arins of the Lord Jesus, to enjoy ever- 
lasting happiness in heaven. 

In those parts where the Lutherans are the most 
superstitious, the priest when he comes into the 
chamber of the sick person, tukes a table, which 
he places im the form of an altar, by covering it with. 
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“{apestry, a fine crimsou cloth, and setting two 
lighted candles upon it. Between the candles he 
places a crucifix, and sich other things as are ob- 
jects of superstition among then. it should be ad- 
ministered in’ presence of some of the relations of 
the sick person, but when there are no relations, 
then the neighbours are to be invited in. every 
person present is permitted to partake with the sick 
an or woman; and for that purpose they must 
have notice sent them before, that they may be 
duly prepared. ‘The Lutherans do not only carry 
their communion to the sick, but also to such as are 
aged and iniirm, so as to be incapable of attending 
public worship. To these persons the niiuister, 
who gives the communion to them, makes a seri- 
ous exhortation, which may, with propriety, be 
called a domiestic sermon, after a tannly commu- 
non. 

We shall now proceed to consider their manner 
of conlession, which is looked upon as highly ie- 
cessary wherever the Lutheran religion is established. 
And here it is proper to add, that it contributes 
much towards aggrandizing the power of the cler- 
ey. If on the one hand, it relieves the agonizing 
pains of the soul, and gives a sincere comfort and 
consolation to a wounded conscience, it creates on 
the other hand, au awe, veneration and respect for 
their pastors, who, by such acts of coufession, be- 
come the spiritual directors and physicians of their 
people. 

‘They administer their cures in the name of the 
Lord, butin the same name denounce curses on 
those who will not take what they presenbe. How- 
ever, let the vencration, respect and authority of the 
Lutheran preachers or contessors be ever so great, 
yet it fails vastly short of what the Romish pnests 
procure for themselves. The following was deli- 
vered to the author by an emment Latheran ninister 
lately deceased. ; 

“Before the communivn, the person who is to 
receive, coufesses his sins to the minster, who, 
agreeably to the sacred scriptures, pronounces the 
full remission of sins to all such as truly repent.— 
‘Vhis confession is not particular like that of the 
Rowan Catholics ; for the minister dovs not pry into 
secret affairs. 

{tis sufficient for the penitent or intended com- 
municant, to declare in general that he has sinned, 
and what mau would deny that? ‘This isa thing 
implied in religion; for what purpose would it be 
uccessary for meu to attend te sacred duties, to usk 
pardon of God, to beg fur lus assistance, aud 
praise lun for his many mercies, if they were not 
sinners ; thatis, if they had not transgressed against 
the divine law. tlowever, the practice of conies- 
sion among the Lutherans is uot always the same, it 
varies in different placcs according as prejudices 
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may happen to aggrandize it, or the freedom of en- 
quiry sink it almost beneath the lowest sort of con- 
tenipt. 

In some places the whole body of people go to- 
gether to their pastor, in order to confess their sins, 
and one of them reads a general confession, after 
which the confessor asks if their sentiments are all 
one and the same. After the answer is given in the, 
atiirmative, the minister makes a formal exhorta- 
tion, longer or shorter, as be thinks proper; aud 
that, together with the absolution, concludes the 
ceremony. ‘This is the general custom in most 
populous towns, where it would be, in a manner, 
Impossible to attend to every private individual — 
In some places, the minister proposes the three 
following questions to those who are to confess their 
sins -— 

First, lie asks them whether they repent sincerely 
of those sins of which their consciences accuse 
them? Secondly, if they sincerely believe and 
profess that the body and bluod of the Lord Jesus 
Christ are really and actually present in the elements 
of bread aud wine? And, thirdly, if they promise 
to persevere in the Lutheran faith to their lives’ end? 
This Just question implics a principle inconsistent 
with toleration, and consequently with Christianity, 
and it is well known, that the Lutherans are gene- 
rally very stiff in that parucular; not with regard to 
the Roman Catholics only, likewise to the Calvinists 
who have often made them the most generous pro- 
fessions of brotherly love. fs 

At Nuremburg, and in some other places, im- 
position of hands is practised when absolution is 
given, and thisis of considerable antiquity: for it 
seems to have taken its rise about the middle of 
the fiith century, when the Christian religion 
was beginning to give up its reality for an empty 
vain shadow. The form and manner of doing it 
is this :— 

‘The minister, whom we may eall the confessor, 
lays his hands three times on the head of the penitent, 
repeating, ina solewn mamicr at cach exhortation, 
the name of one of the three persons in the blessed 
Trinity. After which he says to the penitent, “Go 
in peace, and the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you.”—Mahing at the same time, the sign 
of the cross. 

ag to their modes of confession, they either stand, 
sit, or kneel, just as they please, so that we find they 
are far from being so superstitious as the papists. 
And yet almost all the Lutheran inwsisters take mo- 
ney from their people when they come to confess 
their sins. Having been accused of this as a simo- 
biacal practice, they have endeavoured to extenuate 
the enormity of the crime, by telling their accusers, 
that it is a part of their revenue. A popish priest, 
who takes goods as well as money, could have said 
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go more. Whenever money is taken for a spiritual 
gift, the gift itself ccases to be spiritual, and many 
who call theniselves ministers, make it appear to the 
world that the desire of gratifying their passions, 
tramples over all regard they can have for religion. 
As they have a vast number of fasts and festivals, so 
their superintendants exercise a high authority on 
those occasions; for they are sure to order the cler- 
gy to preach on whatever topics they think proper, 
and to presertbe miles for their conduct during every 
part of the solemnity. During their fasts, the 
shops are shut up, all manucr of exercise ceases 
but devotion; though on their festivals, and even 
on Sundays, they will play at cards in the after- 
noon. , 

We shall, in the next place, proceed to their form 
of excommunication. In Denmark and Sweden, 
itis accompanied with very severe penance. In 
the Danish ritual, we are informed, that the person 
excommunicated, when he first appears in the 
church, is turned out with disgrace by the clerk of 
the parish, in the presence of the whole congrega- 
tion. However, if the excommunication be of long 
continuance, he is not excluded from the privilege 
of attending public worship and joining in the con- 
gregation during sermons, and other acts of public 
devotion; -but he is obliged to sit in a place appoint- 
ed, and somedistance from them; and when the 
minister comes down from the pulpit, the clerk 
pefore-mentioned conducts the excommunicated per- 
son out of the church. ‘This has a near resem- 
blance to some of the practices of the Primitive 
Christians when their church was on the decline. 

As to the Swedes, their form of excommunica- 
tion is equally rigid and severe. We are assured by 
a traveller, who visited that country, that he saw at 
Lincoping, a young woman who had been guilty of 
some rash misdemeanor, and who, by consequeuce 
thereof, had rendered herself obnoxious to the 
church, exposed to public view upon her knees, 
from break of day till noon, in the church poreh, 
upon an eminence, hke a criminal’s bar, erected for 
that particular purpose. 

tis probable however, that might have been a 
civil punishment and not an ecclesiastical censure. 
Such young women as are not ashamed of exposing 
themselves by drinking to excess, or the commis- 
sion of any other odious and abominable vice, 
are punished in the same manner at the Llague— 
"There is not therefore, a possibility of forming a 
proper notion of this sort of Swedish punishment, 
Lecause we know not whether it is of a civil or reli- 
elous nature, 

_ Itis true, their discipline is severe, but no eccle- 
siastical censures are to be inflicted through the eo- 
ersion of the civil power. ‘This is much to their ho- 
uour, and we are sorry to say that there is one Pro- 
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testant church in the world where this practice- 
prevails. Ina word, the Lutherans admit of the 

lesser excommunication; but as to any civil pains 

and penalties being inflicted on the delinquents, they- 
are never thought of. Probably, the civil power, 

in arbitrary countries, may sometimes deviate from 

what is here laid down; but still there is nothing in 

the ecclesiastical constitution of their churches that 

can give any authority for such a practice. Excom- 

munication is the casting a person out from among 

the faithful, but except in the charch of Rome, and 

m one single Protestant church, the punishment 

ceases with the declaration of the minister, which, 

according to the spirit of Christianity, should 

always be of a spiritual nature. 

Luther has given us a formulary baptism in the 
vulgar tongue, in order that every pefson present 
might understand it, and in this we find many of 
the ceremonics used by the Roman Catholics left 
out, partcularly that of breathing upon the imfant, 
which however was, from a mistaken notion, prac- 
tised in ancient times. Exorcism, or commanding 
the devil to go out of the child, is still observed, . 
and the sign of the cross is retamed. 

As the Lutherans retain a large share of popisl: 
superstition, so they make it a rule to baptize their 
children as soon as possible after they are born. [ni 
case the child should be too weak to be carried to 
the church, they baptize hin at home, and on such 
occasions one or niote godfathers must attend.— 
When they image the infant to be in danger, then 
the midwife baptizes him, just as they do among the 
Roman Cathohes, 

If a child is found exposed im the streets, anda 
note is left along with it, intimating that it had been 
baptized, no regard is paid to that intiniation, so 
that itis carried to the chureh and baptized in pub- 
lic. They never baptize idiots when they arrive at 
vears of maturity til] they have regained the use of 
their reason, All legitimate children are baptized 


- before divine service begins, but bastards after it is 
8 


over, 

‘There are baptismal fonts in some of the Luthe- 
ran churches, but not in all of them. In several 
of the Saxon churches, the figure of an angel with 
a bason in his hand, descends from the ceihng by a 
private pulley, or some other secret machine, and 
presents che bason to the minister, who is to baptize 
the child. In some other places, a table is brought 
out of the vestry, and é@placed before the altar with 
the bason upon it, but this custom prevails more at 
Augsburg than any where else. 

After the preliminary questions which are always 
common at baptisin, the ninister makes a disceurse 
by way of exhortation, and then he exorcises the 
devil in the following words, ‘ Get thee hence thou 
unclean spirit, and make room for the Holy Ghost” 
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The minister at the same time makes the sign of the 
cross upou the mfant, saving unto bin, “ Reccive 
the sign of the cross, and hea faithful soldier of 
Jesus Christ, in the name of the Father, Sou, and 
Ttoly Ghost.” He then baptizes the child by dip- 
ping him three times in the water, in the name of 
the blessed Vrinity, and the whole ceremony con- 
cludes with an exhortation and a blessing. And 
here we must not omit to take notice that the Luthe- 
ran ministers exact’fees from those who have their 
childien baptized; but we shall have eccasion to 
mention this practice as taking place im some other 
reformed countries in Europe, and indeed, uv many 
of them. 

The neat thing to be taken notice of, is their 
form of confirmation, which has no affinity to that 
of the Romish church; for they make no use of 
oil, and any connnon pastor of a congregation may 
perform the ecremony. ‘he young person who 
comes to be confirmed, must give a satisfactory au- 
swer to all questions Proposed to hin: by the minis- 
ter, which practice is very much like that of the 
primitive church. When they have answered all the 
questions proposed to them, the minister delivers a 
suitable exhortation, and the congregation sing an 
hymn, and then the ceremouy concludes with a 
praver and the benediction. 

The Lutheran discipline with respect to matri- 
mony, is regular and uniform. In order to the con- 
summation of marrige where there is no lawful 
impediment, the parties present themselves at church 
betore their pastor, who asks them whether they are 
inutually agreed to enter into that state? and there- 
upon they join their right hands, and make an ex- 
change of their respective rings. ‘Then the pastor 
sfys, “A. & B. being desirous to enter into the 
holy state of matrimony, before all this congrega- 
tion here present, 1 do hereby declare them husband 
and wife, in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, one God, sfmen.” After that he repeats, 
without a book, several texts of scripture, that cu- 
force the duties of husbands aud wives; and the 
whole ceremony concludes with a prayer for their 
prosperity im time, and their happiness in eternity. 
Jtis proper to observe, that the Lutherans never 
marry any of their people on fast days, and few but 
the lower sort of people go to the church to have 
the ceremony performed; for those in genteel life, 
are gencraily married at their own houses im the 
evening; the ceremony however, 1s the same, con- 
sisting of prayers and ‘exhortations. 

In sone parts of Germany where the people are 
married publicly, the streets are strewed with flow- 
ers, and there is a great deal of other unnecessary 
parade, not worthy. of being mentioned. In the 
moruing of the wedding day, “which is very frequent- 
ly ona ‘Sunday, the bridegroom g goes out of his own 


house to visit his mistress, but before he goes out, 
the door and windows of his house are adorned with 
flowers, to give intimation to the people that he is 
to be marricd. 

At lis first: setting out a’ young girl throws some 
of the flowers into his face, after whielk he gets 
into a chaise, or cart, according as his circumstances 
will permit, the horses being ¢ grandly adorned.— 
When he meets his mistress at ber own apartments, 
he quits Ins carriage, and both she and he go in‘ano- 
ther to the church, the streets being strewed with 
flowers; and as soon as they arrive at the church, 
the nuptial knot is tucd, by which they are bound 
together for life. 

Rie came at last to their funeral ceremonies, or 
at least to that last stage which puts an coe to hu- 
man existence. 

The dying Lutheran has no extreme unction ad- 
ministered to him, no outward application of relics, 
he receives no comfurt or consolation from a cruci- 
fix being putinto his hand. He is buoved up with 
no hopes from the virtues arising from a monk’s ha- 
bit, and he expects no happimess after death, in con- 
sequence of a nuinber of masses having been said 
for him. [lis whole dependence is on the merits of 
Christ Jesus, and he receives spiritual consolation 
in consequence of the admonitions and exhortations 
he receives from his pastor. But notwithstanding 
they are. very superstitions; nor is it an easy matter 
to divest the mind of superstition, without running 
it into deism. 

On the day appointed for the interment of the 
corpse, the relations and friends of the deceased 
meet together at the house where he died, and the 
minister of the congregation resorts thither at the 
sane time, attended by a train of young scholars, 
who, no doubt, come to learn the nature of the ce- 
remony; for mechanical religion is not easily attain- 
edio. "Vhese youths sing two or three hymns before 
the door where the apapacel lays, after which they 
march in the front of the procession, having cither 
a cross or a large crucifix carried before them. -An 
inferior clerk, or some young scholar appointed for 
that purpose, marches close by the side of the 
corpse with a small cross, which is afterwards fixed 
mm that part of the church, or ehurch-yard where the 
body was interred. The relations and friends of the 
deceased follow the corpse, the men first, and the 
women after them. During the procession, their 
bells ave, for the most part, tolled out of respect 
and complaisance to the deceased, and several 
hymns sung asvhey march along. ft is customary 
likewise to open the coffin at the grave, and, take 
farewel of the deceased, singiug at the same time, 
several hymns suitable to the occasion. 

When they nail up the coffin for the last time, 
the minister reads a prayer, and pronounces a bene- 
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dietion or blessiag. If a funeral sermon is to be 
preached, then the corpse is carried into the church 


and the discourse generally consists of a great deal ” 


of flattery, because the minister is paid for it. As 
in all other things,’so iu their funeral ceremonies, 
the Lutherans differ mueh from each other; but 
this indeed, is uot much to be wondered at, when 
we consider how much we differ in the small istand 
of Britain. 

In some parts of this island, a woman must not 
attend a funeral; in many other parts, her presenee 
is considered as necessery. What then shall we say 
to those differences whieh take place among the Lu- 
‘heraus? The answer is plain and easy, they depend 


upon, local: ty and ancient custom, without any con- - 


nection with religion. 

It is necessary to observe in this place, that al- 
though Lutheranism is professed in many countries 
on the continent of Europe, yet sometimes it hap- 
pens that the prince is of one persuasion and his 
people of another. Thus, the elector of Saxony is 
a papist, vet all his subjects are Lutherans. ‘The 
king of Prussia and his court are Calvinists, and 
yet almost all his subjeets are Lutherans. ‘That 
illustrious monareh has drawn up the following con- 
fession of his faith, which will ever do him great 
honour, It was Pritten at atime when he was in 
very preearious circumstances; but the whole may 
serve to shew tlie clearness of his head, and the 
goodness of Ins heart. 

Tt was presented to the diet of the German em- 
pire at Ratisbon, 1744, and the substance of it is 
us fe — 

. 1 do not believe in the ordinances of the pope, 
nor even in the writings of Luther, Beza, or Cal- 
vin; but I beheve in Wie addrible Vriuits, and 1 
miake*his holy: word the foundation of my faith, nor 
shall T ever beheve any thing that clashes with it, 
even though an angel from heaven should reveal 
at. 

2. I believe also that. I shali be saved, together 
with all true Christians, by the blood of Christ, his 
suffering, and dying for us. 

3. As I profess there is no salvation in any other 
name, | would not be stiled a Lutheran, a Calvinist, 
nor a Papist—but a Christian. 

4. With regard to cternal election or predestina- 
tion, this is my private opimion, that the merciful 
(God hath called all men to salvation; and itis not 
for want of being ealled if they are not saved, but 
through their own wickedness and obstinacy in op- 
posiug divine grace, and by reasou of their corrupt 
hearts, and their sins, that they are condemned 
through the just judgment of God. 

Be AS to good works, it is my opinion, that there 
must uecessarily be good works where there is a true 
faith; for fatth and good works can no more be 
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separated, than licht from fire: nevertheless it is 
an error to believe, that mun ean merit heaven by 
good works, or that he ean be saved but by true 
faith. Llow then can the merit of good works save 
ts. 

6. With regard to baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per, if is my opinion, that I have been washed from 
sin in baptism; not by the water, but by the blood 
of iny Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and have 
been by it received into the eternal covenant of 
grace with God the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost: so lam nourished in the kely supper at the 
table of the grace of Jesus Christ; and, i virtue 
of this sacrament, am rendered partaker of all the 
benefits which my Saviour hath puretiased by his 
wounds and death, and am become an inheritor of 
life everlasting ; whence I believe, that those ‘who 
believe im God, and seeketh ‘his saivation in the 
blood of Jesus ‘Christ, and leadeth a trie Christian 
life, may die the death of the righteous, and ‘shall 
be saved. 

7. Lleave to every’one liberty of faith and eon- 
science; protesting, before the face of God, that I 
am determined to hive and die in this plain confession 
of faith: neveribeless, | leave to all good people 
to judge, whether Tam cold, hot, or luke-warm.—. 
lam far from believing, that the service of Catho- 
lic priests promote the saivation of souls; have 
learned by the experience which I have had, that all 
their actions are not to the honour of God, and the 
salvation of men, but solely to their own honour, 
and to be respected among men. 

8. It is with reason that IT scruple to be called a 
papist, a Lutheran, or a Calvinist, because, aecord- 
ing to the euston and opimion of the world, itis not 
sufficient to take the name of a Christiau, but we 
must be engaged to some particular ehureh, and 
make profession of its faith; aud as the pure re- 
formed religion best agrees with my religion, I 
think it not improper to eall myself a reformed ; 
although 1 see no cause to say, there is the least 
difference between my confession of faith and the 
pure Lutheran religion: 1 would not, however, 
be called a Calvinist; but am, and shall always be, 
a reformed Christian :—that 1s to say, one that is 
disengaged from all error in the doétrine of faith, 
and who believes all that | have before mentioned ; 
but a Calvinist is one who makes the doctrine of 
Calvin the rule of faith. 

g. As Calvin was a man he might be mistaken, 
since 0 man is perfect: but 1 regard Calvin, Lu- 
ther, and others, as chosen instruments of God, 
drawn by virtue of the Holy Ghost from the dark- 
ness of popery, and that they showed the true way 
to life; but as they were fallible, | do noteall them 
rabbies. I profess not to béheve any doctrine that 
is not agreeable to the word of God, believing that 
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Wis my duty, as St. Paul advises, to try all things, 
and hold fast that which is good. 

It has becn commonly reported that the king of 
Prussia was a deist; this has been behevcd by 
many, and set Jet us only consider these different 
articles as they are here before us. Every Christian 
who is a Protestant, would subscribe to them if 
presented to hin. It will be asked, that as there 
remains not the least doubt of their having been 
dictated by this illustrious hero, from what motives 
did they flow? Vo this we would answer, that in all 
cases where there does not remain the shadow of a 
doubt, we ure to consider the conduct of our fellow 
creatures i the fairest point of view. We have no 
evidence that the Prussian hero ever denied the 
truth of divine revelation; for as to the many sean- 
dalous writings that have been imputed to him, there 
is little doubt but that they were written by some 
profane wits, who never either saw his majesty or 
knew his sentiments. 

‘The famous book, entitled Eikon Basilican, ran 
through eight editions of two thousand each, in the 
compass of two years, merely because it was re- 
puted and asserted to be the work of Cliarles I. 
and yet we have undeniable proofs that it was not 
written by that prince. Some years ago, a book- 
seller, a man of ingenuity, drew up a small picce, 
whieh has had an amazing run, because it was whis- 
pered that it had been written by a noble lord lately 
deceased. Thus we may irequently find Freuchmen 
of learning and ingenuity, writing and publishing 
things under the naines of princes, and ministers of 
state, which although lively and entertaining, con- 
tain but little of the truth. 

It has been just the same with the hing of Prussia. 
Voltaire, aud D’Argens, brought a great number of 
refugees to his court, and these inen being of too 
abandoned characters to expect encouragement from 
a virtuous monarch, retired to Holland and pub- 
lished some gay tritles under his name; or at least, 
they insinuated that they had been written by hin. 
‘The states gencral ordered them to be burnt by the 
common hangman; and surely, had the king been 
author of them, he would not have sutiered this act 
of indignity to go unpunished ; for itis well known 
that he has, by being in possession of Hast Fiies- 
land, a power at any time, to invade their terti- 
turics, 

Iu this manner the first characters may be tra- 
duced, and nen may be represented as the authors 
of sentiments which they hold in abhorrenee. it is 
acknowledged by all, that the Prussian mouurch 
Wrote inemots of ine house of Brandenbureh ; and 
what man will say that there is any thing derogatory 
to the truth and honcur of the Cluistian reli; gion tf 
He maintains a Lutheran winister in every one of 
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his regiments, who is not suffered to remain atjhome 
but must go to camp with the troops. ‘This does 
not look like a prince upon whompreligion sits so 
very light, as has been fepresdutctae some persous 
of the present age. 

Lut who were those persons who first represented 
his Prussian majesty us a deist? We answer, the 
same profligates who published systems of debauch- 
ery, and then gave it out that they were written by 
him. Men who had enjoyed some favours from 
him, but because they could not get into the pleni- 
tude of power, to gratify their ambition and sup- 
port their unbounded extravagancies, stabbed his 
character in the most tender part, by foisting thei 
spurious predictions upon him. 

We have dwelt the longer on this circumstance, 
for the honour of our owu country, because, not- 
withstanding we have many deists amongst us, vet 
not one of them was ever guilty of such mean beg- 
early actions. They were Frenchmen who wrote 
the books alluded to, and as insincerity and false 
politeness are the characteristics of that nation, they 
are extremely welcome to all the hononr that arises 
from a conduct so mean aud base. We do not de- 
sire to import French vices, we may perhaps have 
enough, and too many of our own; but the dignity 
of our country, the honour of our nature, the sin- 
cerity of our dispositions, and above all, the regard 
we as well as our ancestors have for the truth, leads 
us to treat with contempt, every thing inconsistent 
with the duty we owe to those, who, for their illus- 
trious actions, will shine bright in the annals of 
Europe. But to go on with our subject. 

Thns we have given an account in the most im- 
partial mauner, of the first Protestant church in 
Europe with respect to time, and shall conclude 
with a few remarks. 

First, although the Lutheran church las yet toa 
mahy popish ceremonies in it, yet, when we con- 
sider every thiug, it is surprising they have not 
more. Luther had the power of the honse of 
Austria to oppose, as well as the cunning and ma- 
lice of the court of Rome. Most of the German 
}itinces, who supported him, had nothing more in 
view than to get themselves delivered from the gall- 
ing yoke of popish slavery, and to keep that money 
themselves, which had been anuually sent to the 
Romish treasury. Such menas these did uot seek 
fur simplicity in worship, rites and ceremonies weie 
more agrecable to them, because they captivated the 
senses. Nor was it less difficult to engage the pre- 
judiecs of the common peuple, wha were grossly 
ignorant, and long accustomed to pepish ceremo- 
nies, Tt was wise in Luther to begin with removing 
a few of the nuisanees, reserving the others for 
some more favourab!e period, when the minds of 
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the people would be better prepared to comply with 
innovations, aud more ready to part with their fa- 
yourite ceremoties. 
Secondly, although the Lutherans retain a great 
many absurd ceremonies, yet in many things they 
are betier reformed than some other Protestant 
churches. ‘Uhus they have no plurality of hivings, 
aud the clergy are obliged to reside with their peo- 
pile, so that they are all personally kuown to them. 
"They are so zealous in the discharge of their duty, 
that the people almost adore them. Wherever they 
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are met, either in the streets or in the fields, alf 
hats are off to them; and from the regularity and 
simplicity of their lives, their ministry has a vast 
effect on their morals. It is the pious lives of mi- 
nisters that must make religious exereises have a due 
and proper elfect. 

Lastly, as tothe time when this religion is to be 
further reformed, itis not for us to enquire; we are 
satistied ihat the means of salvation are to be found: 
in it, and where these are properly improved, the 
end must be lett to divine wisdom. 


RITES AND CEREMONIES OF THE 


CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND, &e.. 


Henry VIII. ascended the throne ofe Engiand 
1509, and married the widow of his brother Arthur, 
a circumstance that produeed the most serious ef- 
fects. Uenry had been tanght the jargon of school 
divinity, with a view as is thought of making him 
archbishop of Canterbury ; bat his brother’s fileath 
changed that design. When Luther opposed the 
pope, a book was published i in Heury’s name against 
the opinions of that illustrious reformer, and al- 
though it was generally believed that Dr. Jno. Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester was the author, yet the king, 
m consequence thereof had the title oF defender of 
the faith conferred on him. 

It has been proved by loud Hebert, and several 
other writers of credit, that Henry had resolved to 
sue for divorce from lis queen sometime before he 
saw Anne Boleyn. He had a large ingredient of 
superstition in his charaeter, and he imputed the 
death of his two sons to the divine vengeance for 
having married his brother’s widow ; and he was 
extremely desirous of male issue, to prevent all 
disputes about the snecession. He was startled ata 
doubt suggested of the legitimacy of the birth of 
his daughter Mary; and being a prince of violent 
‘passions, longed to be united to a lady of more en- 
dearing qualities than his present queen, who had 
not many personal attractions. His scruples, whieh 
are ascribed to the writings of Thomas Aquinas, 
were encouraged by his favourite W olsev, who 
hated Catherine on account of her disapproving, of 
his heentious mamer of living, and was equally i in- 
censed against her nephew the emperor, for having 
twice baffled him in the design he had formed of 
obtaining the papal chair. 

AAs the king passionately desired to obtain Cathe- 


rine’s consent to a separation, he sent several bishops 
to her, together with as many noblemen, to persuade 
her to drop her appeal, but all in vain; and when 
they endravoured to persuade her to submit her 
cause to the decision of four ececlesiastics, she said, 
she would pray to God to send the king happiness, 
that she was his lawful wife, apd wonld abide by 
her right, until the court of Rome should declare 
the contrary. 

By this time Tenry, having thrown off all obedi- 
ence to the pope, and got himself declared head of 
the church. ‘The bishops and dignified abbots had 
granted the hing a large sui of money, which in- 
dueed them to uttempt to make the inferior clergy 
pay apart of it. Stckesly, bishopof London, sent 
for sone of the priests of that metropolis to mect 
him m the chapter-bonse, to propose au assess- 
meut, hoping, if he could obtain the eonsent of a 
few at first, the rest would follow their example.— 
But all the London priests being apprized of this 
intention, weut thither im a tumultuous manner, ac- 
companied by a great nuinber of their people, who 
all declared they would not pay any thing. They 
liad already burst open the door, and a sharp con- 
flict ensued between them and the bishop’s servauts; 
but his lordship dismissed the rioters with his bles- 
sing, assuring them, that they should never be ealled 
in question for disturbance. 

But notwithstanding this promise, he complained 
to the ehanehellor, by whose order, fifteen priests 
and five laymen were committed to prison. ‘The 
king alarmed at this tumult, resolved to convince his 
people, that though he had shaken off the papal 
yoke, his intentions were not to violate the rights of 
the established church, and therefore ordered the 
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laws against heretics to be rigorously executed, an 
order which was attended with the death of two 
priests and « lawyer, who wefe all three burnt in 
Simithticld, 

The lawyer was James Bainham, a gentleman of 
the middle temple, who having ou a former oeca- 
sion been taken wp, was put in prison in Sir Tho- 
mas More’s house, and whipped at a tree in his 
garden, called, “the tree of trath.” This was done 
because he would uot diseover where he kad con- 
cealed his books, nor accuse his fellow students im 
the temple. He was sentio the tower, and there 
soracked that he became lame. He abjured and 
had his liberty, but was so disconsolate, that he 
professed his repentance in a congregation, held in 
a private house in Bow-lane. On the succeeding 
Sunday, he went to St. Austin’s church with the 
New ‘Vestament in Euelish in his hand, and the 
obedience of a Christian man in his bosom.  Ilere 
he was taken up, and after three hearings condemned 
and executed. Sueh executions were commel 
enough m this reign, and yet even at that tine Henry 
was supporting the Lutherans in Germany against 
the pope and emperor,—a conduct becoming a pro- 
found politician. 

In January 1555, Henry assembled the parlia- 
ment to consider the interna) state of the kingdom, 
when the commons, having been previously in- 
structed by the court, presented an addres, beseech- 
ing his majesty to consent to the reformation of 
sundry abuses which had crept imto the immunities 
emoyed by the clergy. The king answered, that 
before he could assent to a proposal of such im- 
portance, he would hear what the clergy had to say 
in their own defence. ‘This step was taken to shew 
them, that as they were otlidus to the parliament, 
how nich they stood in necd of his royal protec-> 
tion. 

This year the King was privately married to Anne 
Boleyn, whom he had created marchioness of Pem- 
broke, and the English nation were much ‘pleased 
with the match, because the queen favoured the 
Reformation. Dut the great object the hing had in 
view, was to procure the divorce with “Catharine; 
for whatever steps lad been hitherto taken for that 
purpose, the affair Jay undecided. Dr. Cranmer 
was a person in whom the hing had great confidence, 
and being in Germany, when Wareham, archbishop 
of Canterbury died, he was sent for to discharge the 
duties of that important office. 

April the Sth, the convocation met, and declared 
the pope had no right to grant dispensations con- 
trary to law, and therefore the marriage with Ca- 
tharine was void. Accordingly Cranmer repaired to 
Donstable, where Catharine had been summoned 
to make her appearance near Hlaughton-Park, the 
place of her residence; she rejeeted the citation, 
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upon which Cranmer pronounced sentence declar- 
ing her marriage pull, as being contrary to the law 
of God, and by another sentence he confinned the 
kine‘s marriage with Anne Boleyn, who was crown- 
elon the first of June, to the no small joy of the 
people. 

This part of Ienry’s conduet so incensed the 
pope against him and Cranmer, that he threatened, 
if all these procecdings were not immediately an- 
nulled, he would proceed to the sentence of excom- 
munication, At this time the duke of Orleans, 
next heir to the crown of France, was to be mar- 
ried tothe princess Mary of Medicis, and the cere- 
miony was to be graced with the pope’s presence, 
who was to meet the parties at Marseilles. Francis 
I. king of Trance, wrote to Henry, desiring him 
to sendan ambassador, to treat with the pope, and 
although Henry saw that he lad proceeded too far 
to retreat, yet he sent the duke of Norfolk as am- 
bassador, to accompany Francis, to meet the pon- 
tiff at Marseilles. 

Along with the duke went Stephen Gardener, 
bishop of Winchester, Sir John Wallop, and Sir 
Francis Bryan, accompanied by Edmund Bonner, 2 
clersyman of great impudence and resolution. Af- 
ter the ceremonies of the nuptials were over, Fran- 
cis desired the pope to satisfy the hing of England, 
but his holiness, in order to save the honour of the 
holy sce, insisted on judging the canse ina consis- 
tory of cardinals. Bower, who was ignorant of 
this resolution, demanded an audience of the pon- 
uff, and told him that Henry had appealed to a fu- 
ture general council, for any’ papal sentence that 
either was or should be given against him. The 
pope said he would take the adviee of the cardinals, 
and in a few days after told lim, that the appeal 
could not be received. But Bonner, without being 
jntimidated by this answer, proceeded to ratify 
archbishop Cranmer’s appeal from-the reversion of 
the sentence he had pronounced. The pope was so 
exasperated at Bonner’s presumpuon, that he threat- 
ened to have him thrown into a chaldron of melted 
lead. Francis was equally offended at Bonner’s in- 
solence and indisciction and he promised to assist 
the pope in taking vengeance on him for such an 
outrage ; but nevertheless he suffered bim to make 
lisescape. This was the same Bonner who be- 
caine such 2 cruel persecutor in the reign of queen 
Mary. 

January 15, 1534, the parliament met,’and_ re- 
pealed the statute against heretics passed in the reign 
of Heury IV. Vhe king and parliament did not, 
however, intend to exempt those accused of heresy 
from the flames; for by the new Jaw the delin- 
quents were still liable to suffer the same punish- 
mentas Lefore. But in order to hinder the clergy 
from being sole judges in such cases, it was enacted 
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+ that heretics should be tried according to the laws 
of the kingdom, without any regard to the canon 
law, by another act it was decreed, that no synod, 
or convocation of the clergy, should be held with- 
out the royal licence, that the king should appoint 
thirty-two persons from the parliament and clergy 
to examine the canons aud constitutions of the 
church ; that those who were neccssary should be 
retained, and all the rest abolished. 

This parliament confirmed the statute of annaies, 
prohibiting the pope from receiving for the future 
any money out of England; they also enacted, that 
for the future, the pope should have no share in the 
election or confirmation of bishops: but that in cases 
of vacancy, the king should send his licence to the 
dean and chapter, to elect a new bishop; and if the 
election should not be made, in twelve days after 
the date of the licence, then the power of electing 
should devolve on the king. In the external govern- 
ment of the church, these things had some appear- 
auce of a progress towards a reformation; but 
although the king had abolished the papal power, 
yet he “did not intend to part with the ceremonies. 

Ju the mean time, the pope was not without his 
emissaries in England, many of wham did all they 

_ could to raise tumults throughout the nation. 

Elizabeth Barton, commonly known by the. name 
of the Maid of Kent, had been taught by doetor 
Bocking, a canon of Christ-chureb, in Canterbury, 
and Richard Master, the priest of the parish of Ad- 
dington, where she resided. ‘This woman was sub- 
ject to fits, and often uttered very incoherent ex- 
pressions, which the two impostors resolved to im- 
prove on, ‘They told her she was inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, aud tanght her what to say when she 
fell down in pretended, instead of real fits. Vast 
crowds of people followed her, and to them she 
told that the king would be destroyed by some 
signal judgmeut, for having renounced the pope’s 
authonty. Some men of learning and emineuce 
were so weak as to follow this impostor,>who had 
been trained into these practices by artful designing 
priests. Bishops, abbots, aud mouks, held private 
meetings with her, pretending to believe all her 
blasphemics, and the affair at last became very 
scrious, 

One Peto, preaching before the king at Green- 
wich, told him he had been deceived by many Ising 
prophets ; but a true Micaiah warued him, that the 
dogs should fick his blood as they had licked the 
blood of Ahab. Weury bore this insult with great 
temper; but, to undeceive the people, appointed 
Dr. Corren, to preach before him on ‘the next Sun- 
day, when that priest Justified the hine’s proceedings, 
and branded, Peto with, the epithets of dog, rebel, 

-slanderer, and traitor. -Fle was interrupted by one 
_Llston, a friar, who called him a lying prophet, 
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who established the succession of the crown upom 
adultery, and spoke with such virulence, that the 
king was obliged to interpose, and command him to 
be silent. At last these impostors became so inso- 
lent, that the king ordered the maid, with her accom- 
plices, to be brought before the star-chamber.— 
There they confessed the whole mystery of iniquity, 
and soon after were brought to ascaffold in St. Paal’s 
chureh-vard, at which place the articles of their 
confession were read in their hearmg. ‘They were 
sent to the ‘Tower, and as soon as the parliament 
met, they were all attainted of high treason. On 
April-20, following, Barton, with five priests her 
accomplices, were executed at Tvburn, and there 
she confessed that she had been deceived by those 
artful impostors. 

As soon as the parliament was prorogued, com- 
tissions were sent all over the kingdom to tender 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. ‘These oaths 
were taken by the majority of the clergy, and lisher, 
bishop of Rochester, and Sir ‘Thomas More, abso- 
lutely refused them; for which they were both com- 
mitted to the Tower, and afterwards executed for 
high treason, sore, though a man of wit and learn- 
ing, yet yas a violent persecutor ; for while he was 
chancellor, a great many persons, both clergy and 
laity, had suffered for the gospel. 

As the monks had insulted the king with personal 
abuse, and seduced his subjects from their allegiance, 
so he was determined to proceed against them with 
rigour. For this purpose a commission was ap- 
pointed to visit all the monasteries, and Cromwell 
was made visitor general, who appomted substitutes 
to act in his stead. ‘There they discovered such 
scenes of vice, debauchery, aud impudence, as were 
disgraceful to religion and shocking to human nature. 
"The visitors, who were no friends to the monastic 
life, did not fail to exaggerate many things, by repre- 
senting the monks as “all equally vieious, whereas 
some of them were very inofiensive persous. "They 
told them, that in ‘order to avoid punishment, they 
must give up their houses to the king, who-would 
make a suitable provision for them during life.— 
Many of them comphed with this, but refused to 
tuke the oath of Up 

Soon after this the parliament met, and passed an 
act, dissolving all convents whose revenues did not 
excecd WHO) hundred pounds a year. ‘This was a 
fatal blow for popery, for there were many of these 
inthe kingdom. By this statute, three hundred and 
seventy-six religious houscs were dissolved, aud the 
sum of thirty-two thousand pounds a year was added 
to the royal revenues, besides a capital of above one 
hundred thousand pounds in the plate, ornaments 
A motion 
was made in the convocation, during this parliament, 
to have the bible trauslated mito English in a more 
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xorrect manner than Tindal’s, but this was violently 
opposed by the Papists. Tlowever, a petition was 
drawn up to the king, and he gave orders for that 
purpose ; it was printed at Parts about three years 
afterwards, but who the translators were is not cer- 
wily known. It is taken trom the vulgate Latin, 
as appears from the grand copy still preserved in 
the king’s library in the British Museum, where all 
the eapitals are embellished. 

In the begining of this year the unfortunate 
queen Catharine died in the eastke of Kimbolton, in 
Huntingdonshire, and was buried in the abbey, now 
the cathedral of Peterborough. She sunk into a 
dechne after the hing bad withdrawn his affections 
from her, but she would never resign her title of 
queen, though frequently importuned to it by Hen- 
ry. When she found her end drawing near, she die- 
tated a most affectionate and passionate letter to the 
king; she dil not upbraid him with the treatment 
she had met with, but prayed fur him, begging that 
God would bless him. She recommended her 
daughter Mary to his tender care, and likewise her 
servants, all which [fenry complied with. For 
w hatever seruples he might have had concerning the 
validity of his marriage, “yet he never aceused that 
princess of any thing indecent or unbecoming her 
character. She was s certainly, in many respects a 
devout princess, according to the notions of those 
times, but she was bigotted and fretful, which, in 
some measure, alienated the king’s affections from 
her. [Teury seemed to be affected with her death, 
but his queen (Aune Boleyn) was so indecent in her 
behaviour as to speak of it with marks of greatest 
pleasure in company. 

[lis majesty was now beginning to be cloyed with 
the possession of Anne Boleyn, the charms of lady 
dane Seymour having captivated bis unsettled mind. 
Aune was no stranger to this, and therefore in order 
to provoke his jealousy, she practised some very in- 
disereet levities, which were construed into crimes. 
she was committed to the tower as having been 
guilty of adultery with two of the gentlemen of 
ihe privy chamber, Weston and Brerton, and like- 
wise with one Sineton, a musician. The evidence 
agaist her did hardly amount to a presumption, but 
she was found guilty of high treason, in having vio- 
lated the king’s bed, and ‘received sentence to be 
burnt alive, which was afterwards changed into be- 
heading. She was exceuted within the walls of the 
tower, “and her body thrown into an empty chest 
where it lay several day 8. 

Thus fell Aune Boleyn, whose fate has been 
matter of much dispute. She is said to have been 
a lady of unaffected picty, and was certainly of a 
very charitable disposition, and an encourager of 
genius and learned men. She was naturally vola- 
tile, and in some cases, indiscreet. By her educa- 
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tion in France, she had contracted a kind of viva- 
city, that did uot suit the manners of the Moglish 
court, and much less the impetuosity of the king’s 
temper, to which she undoubtedly fell a sacritice. 
All those aceused of baving been concerned with her 
were executed at the same time. ler brother and 
two more were beheaded, but Smeton was banged, 
Nothing so much justiticd Anne Boleyn as tle eon- 
duct of the king, who, on the very day after her 
execnnien, married the lady Jaue Seymour. So lit- 
tle revard did he pay to common decorum, or the 
opinion of his subjects, over whom he had esta- 
blished and cxereised the most arbitrary sway. 

But that the hing might convinee his “subjects, 
that he had uo intention to part with the popish re+ 
hizion, though be had abolished the papal power, he 
issued strict orders, that several things should be at- 
tended to ia public worship as they had been in for- 
mertimes. “That the mass was to be still said in 
latin; Image worship was to be retained, prayers for 
the dead were to be observed; the seven sacraments 
were to be solemnized in the same manner as be- 
fore; prayers to saints were to be strietly observed : 
the doctrine of purgatory and works of superoga- 
tion were stiff retained, and indeed, every thing 
elge in the Romish chureh, execpt obedience to the 
pope. 

All those who either opposed, wrote, or spoke 
against these articles, were to suffer dea’h as here- 
tics, and the statute was executed with the greatest 
severity throughout the kingdom. Many, both 
elergy and laity, were burned alive at the stake, or 
racked on gibbets. ; 

The people of England who had long groaned 
under the power of the clergy and papal extortions, 
were well pleased with the abollehnrg of the pope’s 
supremacy; but they were not so w ell satistied with 
the suppression of religious houses, thinking it un- 
just, that they shonld be all destroyed for the vices 
of a few, and that what the piety of their ancestors 
had dedicated to God, should be consigned to pro- 
fane uses, The gentry used to provide for their 
children and deeayed friends in those houses, and 
to be entertained themsclves at the tables of the 
abbots. Travellers were lodged there, and the 
poor relieved by the alms daily distributed at mo- 
tasterics. 

The act of Parliament which suppressed them, 
enjoined that the farmers should keep up the saine 
hospitality as before, and the king sold the lands to 
the nobles, at an custer rate for that purpose. But 
this hospitality was neglected, and in a short time it 
wastakeu no notice of. Books had been written 
to expose the characters of the-tmonks, but this cid 
not hinder their being punished, when shoals of 
them wandering from place to place, in a distressed 
and begging condition, told their own tale, and com-. 
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plained of the cruelty, and impiety of their treat- 
ment. ‘'o prevent their being restored the new pro- 
prictors thought proper to destroy their nests :— 
churches and convents were pulled down; the bells 
Jcad, and other materials were sold, and this Layoek 
being visible in all parts of the country, shocked 
abundance of persons, besides the simple and de- 
vout who lamented, that their relations were likely 
to remain the longer in purgatory, through the want 
of masses being said for their deliverance. To abate 
something of the geueral clamour, the king restored 
fitteen convents of men, and sixtcen nunneries, who 
had been the least exceptionable in their conduct, 
which subsisted till the general dissolution of abbeys, 
but this did not prevent imsurrections. 

The first that broke ont was in Lincolnshire, 
where one Dr. Mackrel, Prior at Borlings in that 
county, called himself Cari rain CoBLer, gathered 
twenty thousand men together, swearing tem to 
he true to God and the king, and drew up their 
grievances in a few articles, which were transmitted 
to court. ‘These articles acknowledged the hing’s 
supremacy, desiring he would take the advice of his 
nobility and redress their grievances. Adding, that 
‘they were afraid more of their religious houses 
would be suppressed, their churches pulled down, 
and their plate sald. 

Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, was sent 
against them with a declaration from the king, tell- 
ing them he would grant none of their requests, 
“and at the $ame time commanding them to deliver 
up their leaders. ‘The answer enraging them, they 
seemed disposed for a march to London, but some 
gentlemen of the county whom they had forced to 
join them, moderated their resentment, and sent the 
dake w ord, that nothing would contribute nore ef- 
fectually to disperse them, than a general pardon. 

A new proclaination. was accordingly published, 
requirmg them to return home, if they expected 
mercy; for whilst they continued in arms, no par- 
don would be granted. ‘This induced most of -them 
to return home? but captain Cobler, with the rest 
of the ring-leaclers, was tuken and executed. 

What disposed the king to give these insurgents 
hopes of mercy was the advice of a much ercater 
body of rebels beivg got together to the number of 
forty-thousaud men in Yorkshire, This rising was 
upon the same principle, and for the same reason as 
the others; but it was the more formidable, in con- 
sequence of being in the neighbourhood of Scot- 
land. 

One Robert Askew, a private gentleman, but of 
# turbulent disposition, put himself at the head of 
the rebels, whose march was called, “The Pileri- 
mage of Grace.” Some priests marched before 
them, with crosses in their hands, and on their ban- 
ners they hada crucifix with five wounds and a 


chalice, and every one wore on his sleeve as a badge 
of the party, an emblem of the five wounds of 
Christ, with the name of Jesus wrought in the mid- 
dle. 

As is generally the case with rebels, they pre- 
tended that they were come to drive evil counsellors 
away from the king, or in other words, they were 
to dictate to him in what manner he was to govern 
the nation. 

Lee, archbishop of York, and Thomas lord Dar- 
cy, surrendered Pontefract castle to the rebels, whio 
soon afterwards seizéd on the city of York, and the 
town of Hull: but Scarborough and Shipton held 
out agaiust all cheir efforts. 

However, the example of the archhishap and jera 
Darcy encouraged the mhabitaurs of Durham, Rich- 
mond, Lancashire, aud Wesiinoreland to join the 
rebels. Geo. Palbot, earl of Shrewsbury, marched 
against them: with so much zeal and diligence, that 
he did not wait for the king’s orders, not doubting 
but bis service would merit a pardon for this pre- 
sumption. The king made hint commander in chief 
of all his forces in the north, and proposed joining 
him in person, but was diverted from it by Shrews- 
bury aud Norfolk, whom he had sent to the army. 
These noblemen sent notice to the king, that it 
would be dangerous to bring the rebels to a general 
engagement; but the best way would be to gain 
them by amusing treaties, their numbers being so 
very great that they could not keep long together for 
wait of provisions. 

The earl sent a herald to them with a proclama- 
tion, reqniring them to lay down their arms and 
submit to the king’s mercy; but Askew, who as- 
sumed all the dignity of a prince rather than a ge- 
neral, would not suffer the proclamation to be read 
whea he heard what were the contents. ‘The king’s 
troops did not exceed five thousand men, and with 
these the noblemen took post at Doncaster, where 
they fortified the bridge, and hned the river, to hin- 
der the rebels from marching southward. Askew, 
with an army at least six timesas numerous, had re- 
solved to force a passage; but heavy rain falling on 
the two days he had appointed for that purpose, the 
fords became impussable, and Norfolk indde use of 
that opportunity to engage him im a treaty. This 
afforded an opportunity for some agents he had em- 
ployed among the rebels to insinuate, ‘that their leaders 
were making terms for themselves, and would leave 
the rest to be hanged or rumed. ‘The poorer sort 
whom Askew would not suffer to plunder the coun- 
try for subsigtence, were ulready reduced to great 
necessitics, and hearkening the more readtly to these 
suggestions, disbanded in great numbers, and -re- 
turned home to their families. Norfolk seeing the suc- 
cess of his meastres, proposed their sending depu- 
ties to court with their demands, offering at the 
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same time, to accompany them, in order to inter- 
cede in their behalf. “Elis he knew would take up 
some lime, and most of them would disperse before 
his return, Sir Robert Elerkin, and Robert 
Bowes, two gentlemen who had been taken at Hall, 
and foreed to go along with the rebels, were sent to 
Windsor; but they did not receive the hing’s answer 
till most of the insurgents had disbanded. At last 
the king pardoned the whole rebel army, except six, 
who were not mentioned. As the rebels had no 


hopes of seeing their grievances redressed, and as | 


every one imagined that he might possibly be one of 
the six excepted, so they rejected the terms with 
disdain. 

It was therefore found necessary to enter into a 
new treaty, andthree hundred of the rebels were 
sent for to Doncaster to treat with the krag’s coin- 
missioners. “Fhe demands mace by these men, 
were’ the most exorbitant that could have been 
thonght of. ‘Fhey were, that he should estore all 
the religious houses, their former revenues, ac- 
knowledge the pope’s supremacy, and im a word, 
disannul all the aets that had been made against 
even the grossest abuses In popery. ‘Phey added 
further, that the king must remove all his ministers, 
and chuse im their room such as would be favourable 
to the Roman Catholie religion. However, the 
king being advised thereto by the duke of Norfolk, 
and the earl of Shrewsbury, told them in general 
terms, that he would call a parliament to consider 
their requests, and in the mean tme to make them 
easy, he granted a general pardon, upon which they 
all dispersed. From what has been said concerning 
these two rebellions in Lincolushire and Yorkshire, 
we tind that the opposition made to the Reformation 
arose, not so much trom motives of what is com- 
monly called superstition, but rather from temporal 
miterest. 

‘The poor had Jong enjoyed many temporal pri- 
vileges, in consequence of the existence of religions 
houses, and the farmers seldom paid any money, 
the abbots being contented with a share of what the 
earth, the flocks, and the rivers produced. But 
now these lands were seized on Ly the rapacious 
nobility, who obtained grauts of them from the 
crown; and as by the statute of alienations, they 
hada right to dispose of these, so they fell ito ditfer- 
ent hands; and it frequently happened, that every 
new landlord raised the rents, which tenants were 
obliged to pay in money. ‘There ds, therefore, no 
wonder that a change so sudden and so unexpected 
should carry on diseontents and raise tumults 
among the people, asd we have been the more ex- 
plicit concerning these things, beeause, without a 
proper knowledge. of them no man can nnderstand 
the history of the Reformatiou in England. But to 
return to the subject. 
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Whether the people were not satisfied that the 
pardon would be inviolably adhered to, or whether 
the clergy were dissatisfied at not obtainimg all their 
demands, a fresh rebellion broke out im the north, 
though not so dangerous as the former. ‘Ewo geu- 
tlemen of Cumberland, Nicholas Musgrave and 
‘Thomas Tilby, taised an army of eighteen thonsand 
men, with which they attacked Carlisle; but being 
repulsed by the citizens, wore im their return routed 
by the duke of Norfolk, who put all the officers to 
death by martial law, with about seventy private 
persons, so that of all their leaders, only Musgrave: 
inade his escape. Sir Franeis Biggot, and one Ilel- 
lam, attempting to surprise Hull, were taken and 
executed. The pretence of this second rising in 
the north was, the hing had promised to ealla par- 
hament to meet at York, to settle all the disputes, 
Lut he not having complied, they once more took 
the field. ‘The reason assigned hy the king was, 
that they had broke through the faith of treaties, and 
consequently they were not to be trsted, so that he 
would not call a parliament to redress their griev- 
ances, till such thue as they would be quict. 

‘The duke of Norfolk, displaying the loyal stand- 
ard, executed martial law wherever he saw it re- 
quisite; Askew was put to death at Hull, and some 
abbots and priors were executed at York. Lord 
Darey was beheaded on Tower-hill, and lord Hussey 
at Lincoln. ‘Phe former, on his trial, aceused the 
duke of Norfolk of having encouraged the rebels to 
persist in their demands; but this nobleman’s great 
services set him above all suspicion. The duke de- 
nied the charge, and offered to clear himself by 
single combat; but the king deelared hiniself satis- 
fied with his conduct. The executions were not all 
over till June, and in July the king published a 
general pardon for all the rebels m the north, which 
was received with great joy, and putting an end’to 
the people’s fears, re-established the peace of the 
country. 

October 19, this year, was born Edward VI. to 
the inexpressible joy of the whole nation, and much 
more so to the king hinself, who ardently wished to 
have an heir male of his own body. ‘The prince 
was the son of his beloved queen, lady Jane Sey- 
mour, who died within twelve days after she was 
delivered. Some of our ignorant historians have 
been bold enough to assert, that Henry gave orders 
to the midwife who delivered his qneen, to dispatch 
her. But that this is a falsehood, will appear to 
any person who looks into the loyal letters im the 
British Museum, where there is one written by this 
queen herself, a few days before she died, deelaring 
that the king had always treated her with tender- 
ness. 

fin 1538, the king, finding that such of the abbeys 
as were still left were nurseries of rebellion, and 
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plots against his crown and dignity were daily hatch- | gods; for ashe pretended that they had often ele- 


ing in them, set on foot a second visitation, and the 
commissioners were to make a minute inquiry into 
every particular relating to their estates, their duties, 
their manner of living, and their vices. ‘They were 
to inquire what number of images they had, by what 
names they were called ? How many pilgrims fre- 
quented their shrines annually, and what money they 
paid? They were further to make a faithful report 


-of all the miracles said to have heen wrought at the | 


‘shrines of these images, and they were to be laid 
before the king in his council, that he might take a 
-proper account of them, so that the subjects should 
not be imposed on, as they had been in times past. 
This produced a detection of an almost infinite 
-number of impurities, besides holy cheats and pre- 
.tended relics, made use of to encourage superstition, 
rather than devotion, in the people, and to draw 


them to pilgrimages, where they might be fleeced of 


their money. ‘The horrid crimes of Sodom and 
Gomorrah are said to have been committed at Battle- 
Abbey, Christ’s-church in Canterbury, and im several 
other convents. The visitors found imnumerable 
instances of whoredom, adultery, and unnatural 
crimes, which onght not to be mentioned; and it 
svas discevered, that the monks had taught the nuns 
how to procure-abostions. In all this there seems 
to have been nothing exaggerated, for the confining 
such vast numbers-of persons by the most solemn 
eaths to a state of celibacy, must have naturally Jed 
to the commission of unnatural crimes; for God 
having appointed the regular manner in whiclr human 
passions are to be gratified, those who lay unneces- 
sary restraints upon them, set aside the order of the 
divine Being, and open a large field for the com- 
niission of the most unnatural crimes. 

With respect to monkish idolatry and deceit, Read- 
ing seems to have becn the repository of the nation. 
‘Chere was found the figure of an angel with one 
mane, which the eks. affirmed to have brought 

ver from Palestine, the- spear that pierced our Sa- 
the side, together with such a number of pre- 
tended relics, as took four-sheets of paper to contam 
their names. At St. Edmundsbury, sonie coals were 
shewed, sutd-to be the remains of those with which 
St. Lawrence was roasted; the parings of St. Ed- 
mund’s toe nails; the penknife and boots of St. 
"Thomas-a Becket ; a piece of the real cross on 
- which Christ. suffered, and a vast quantity of other 
relics. Indeed, it would take up a whole volume to 
describe the whole, for they were endless; they were 
sent fp to London, and such as were of no manner 
of use, were carried’ to Smithfield, where they were 
wade a bonfire of; and one Tount, a friar, was 
burnt along with them for denying the king’s supre- 
macy. ‘There was something extremely natural in 
sending their friar mto another world along with his 


vated his affections while he prayed before their 
shrines, so the last kind offices they could do him 
was, to send him from the flery furnace into eternity, 

One would naturally conclude, that the monks, 
after the uetection of such impostures carried on by 
them, world have submitted to any thing rather 
than a public trial, and to surrender their houses to 
avoid the indignation of the king and Cromwell’s 
anger, who, as ‘visitor general, was no friend to ee : 
nay, indeed, some of their vices had been -of sue 
glaring nature, that as no excuses could be ofleaded 
to extenuate them, so many et thew sigaéd’ con- 
fessions which were sent up to the king. 

There were among the abbots and | priors ofthe 
initred couvents, some who had been preferred-smce 
the breach with the court of Rome; and these-res- 
dily agreed to vesion, either from “hop es of being 
advanced to bishopries, or because they wished for a 
reformation. The pensions granted to some others 
induced them likewise *to resign; but that which 
oceasioned the destruction: of ‘most of the abbeys 
was, the conduct of their superiors ; who, expecting 
a chauge-of relizion, and the rum of their societies, 
had taken fines, aud granted leases of lands for twice 
nimety-stine years, at little or no rent; alienated a 
great part of the estates of their convents, and had 
been guilty of all kinds of depredations for which 
they stood responsible. ‘The abbot of Glastonbury 
broke open a house where the plate belonging to his 
convent was lodged, and sent it to the rebels, for 
which he was banged and quartered; the judges 
having construed this part of bis conduct into an 
act of high treason. ‘The abbots of Reading and 
Colchester shared the same fate; and, indeed, ‘there 
were so muny inferior monks and friars hanged, thet 
there is no wonder the papists should pomt out 
Henry as a bloody tyrant; for as no papist will ever 
shew mercy to a Protestant, so, to use the words of 
Mr. Sterne, “ every person who is possessed of false 
religion, hates those who pessess the true.” 

One would have thought that this severity of the 
king towards the monks, would have induced him 
to embrace some things proposed by the reformers ; 
but quite the reverse took place, for he was deter- 
mined to persecute all those who acknowledged the 
papal supremacy, and all those whb disputed the 
validity of the popish ceremonies. Of this we have 
a striking instance in the case of Lambert, who had 
been formerly minister in the English factory at 
Antwerp im Llanders, but was dismissed on account 
of his denying some of the popish tenets. Return- 
ing to London he kept a school some years, and one 
Sunday going to hear Dr. Taylor preach concerning 
the real presence in the sacrament, be sent him a 
letter containing bis reasons for differing from his 
sentiments. ‘Uhis letter was shewn to Cranmer, whe 
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was still of his old opinion concerning transubstan- 
tiation, and he sent for Lambert to converse with 
him. Cranmer said all he could to dissuade the man 
from his opinions, but this was m vain, for Lambert, 
in order to display his logical powers, appealed to 
the king. This was like Gill J3las’s going out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. 

Lambert's appeal gave great pleasure to the king, 
because it gave him an opportunity of displaying his 
knowledge in theology; for such was the temper of 
this prince, that if he ‘ad thought there was a more 
learned man in his kingdom than himself, lie would 
have ordered him to be hanged up ix terrorent.— 
What a happy thing to have such a learned king ! 

For this poor insignificant purpose, the nobility, 
great officers of state, and the judges, were asseni- 
bled in Westininster- hall, where the king himself sat 
as president. There the culprit was brought, and 
the trial was opened by a speech delivered by Dr. 
Day, who declared to the assembly that the end of 
their mecting was to hear the hing convict the pri- 
soner of heresy. nl 

Tere was judgment before evidence, and sentence 
before conviction, so that we may say in the words 
of a noble lord, “ In vain are judges learned, in 
vain do they stutly to be upright, if the channels 
through which justice should flow are to be stupped.” 
This mock tial, which lasted seven hours, ended 
just as might have been expected ; for poor Lambert 
was brow-beaten, and told that if he would not 
recant his errors, he would be burnt. Lambert re- 
fused to comply, and the cousequence was, that he 
was burnt an Sunuthtield with circumstances of the 
most horrid cruelty. His last words were, “ None 
but Christ, nove but Clirist.” 

Soon atter this, 2 in consequence of the dissolution 
of the monasteries, the king received an annual re- 
venue of near two hundred thonsand pounds, besides 
an immense quantity of plate; for that of St. Ed- 
mundsbury alone amounted to five thousand marks 
of gold and silver, All this. however, did not make 
him rich; for his own prodivality, joimed to the 
pao desires of his courtiers, meduced him to 
squander away these revenues which © night have been 
useful in promoting the education * of youth, and 
supporting the aged and infirm. 

Tt was inuch about this tine, that Cranmer pro- 
cured an order from the king « have a proclamation 
published, granting every person who chese it, to 
have a bible in his own house. Vhe year before 
this, Fuglish bibles had becn fixed in the most cou- 
spicuous places in the churches for the people to 
read 11; but now they were permitted to have them 
Tienfamilics. Hitherto we have been able to 
trace out some of the steps by which the Reform- 
ation was brought aboxt im England; for idcury, 
though a merciless arbitiary tyrant, yet as ay iustru- 
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ment in the hand of divine Providence, brought 
about that Reformation which he never intended to_ 
complete. Llis worst of passions promoted the 
glorious design, and God, the universal Jord of na- 
ture, providence, and grace, made him an eminent 
instrument in his hands, to open the way for the 
establishment of that religion which now takes 
place in this natiow; and thus we may learn, that 
while men are gratifying their own sensual desires, 
God is making them perform his woiks. We must 
not pass over this part of the reign of that illustrious 
tyrant Henry VIM. without taking notice of the fate 
of Cromwell, carl of Essex, especially as most of 
our writers fee represented that nobleman a friend 
to the Protestant religion. 

We are told, that he was the son of a blacksmith 
at Putney, but this certainly is as great a falsehood, 
as that of cardinal Wolsey’s being the son of a but- 
cher at Ipswich. Cromwell was a man of learning, 
and as such he made the tour of Europe, after 
which he was taken into the family of cardinal 
Wolsey, who recommended hint to the king. Hii 
advancement to grandeur was rapid, and it is certain 
that he rose to be Henry’s prime minister of state. 
Like other courtiers, he was compliant with court 
measures, aud justice or injustice were all one to 
him, so as he pleased his sovereign. Paving acquir- 
ed a snperticial knowledge of religion, and seeing 
the wicked lives of its professors, he considered the 
whole as a cheat, and consequently trainpled upon 
every mioral obligation in compliance with the will 
of his sovereign. Ife was neither a Papist nor a 
Protestant, but he was willing to be either, just as 
circumstances happeyed. He pronounced sentence 
of death upon poor Lambert the school-master, and 
it was common to see him conduct.papists to the 
flames for denying the king’s supremacy. 

le thought no crime too great so a3 he could 
please his “royal master, and although lie was inde- 
fatigable in Lusiness, yet his ambition scems to have 
been unbounded. It is generally supposed that he 
fell under the royal displeasure in bringing about the 
atch between the king and Anne of Cleves: but 
be that as it will, thus ‘nuch is certain, that when 
he was arrested, he shewed snch pusillanimity of 
temper as was by ho means consistent with the clia- 
racter of a minister of state. It was proposed at 
first to try him at common law, but his enemies be~ 
heving they would not by that method have it io 
thetr power to canvict him, had recourse to a much 
shorter expedient, and that was to bring ina bill of 
attainder.’ “Elis easily passed through both houses, 
and Cromwell was in consequence ‘thereof ordered 
for execution, which was inflicted with some cir- 
cumstances af barbarity. 

The seizing the lands belonging to the great ah- 
be, ys and ihe disputes ainong the courticrs cunccrn~ 
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ing the partition of them, every one pretending to a 
share, occasioned insurrections almost every where, 
particularly in the north, where superstition seems 
to have taken deepest root. Many of the nobility 
entered into conspiracies, and some of them having 
corresponded with cardinal Pole, whom the king 
had proscribed, were executed. Pole was grandson 
to the duke of Clarence, and second cousin to the 
king, and although a priest, the pope had promised 
to secularize him, if the people would place him on 
the throne. This almost deluged the nation with 
blood, and executions were so frequent, that the 
people seemed to pay little regard to them. 

‘There was one grand object Henry had in view 
at that time, namely, to prevail on his nephew, James 
V. king of Scotland, to join with him in shaking off 
the papal yoke. For this purpose he sent Sir Ralph 
Sadler to Edinburgh, with instructions to press 
James to dismiss cardinal Beaton from his councils, 
and to seize on the abbey lands. The Scottish 
clergy prevailed on James to reject the proposals 
made by his uncle, but at the same time promised 
to meet Hebry at York. This alarmed the Scottish 
clergy so much, that they raised a considerable sum 
of money and presented it to James, who was a 
very extravagant prince, and then he broke his pro- 
mise of meeting his uucle at York. 

‘Henry, enraged at being trifled with in this man- 
ner by James, returned‘to London filled with deep 
yesentment, but he met with another misfortune upon 
his return, which had almost discomposed his rational 
faculties. We lave already observed, that Anne 
Boleyn was put to death on some slight suspicions, 
dut now the king had a consort who had been guilty 
of repeated acts of lewdness, all which she confessed. 
This was Catharine [loward, niece to the cuke of 
Norfolk, who was executed within the walls of the 
‘Tower. She was not tricd at common law, but 
attainted ulong with that abandoned woman, the 
countess of Rochford, who had given evidence 
against Anne Boleyn. Ilenry having raised an 
army, sent it to chastise the Scots, and both meeting 
at Solway, a. few miles beyond Carlisle, the latter 
were defeated, and the flower of their nobility taken 
prisoners by the English. This had such an effect 
on James, that he died in a state of madness, leav- 
ing behind him an infant daughter named Mary. 

Henry ordered the Scottish prisoners to be treated 
with every mark of respect, and having nothing so 
inuch at heart as uniting the two kingdoms, he pro- 
posed a match between his sou Edward and the 
young queen of Scotland. This was much relished 
by the prisoners, and the king generously suffered 
them to return to their country loaded with preseuts, 
that they might communicate the proposal to their 
next parliament. 

Cardinal David Beaton had forged a will im the 
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name of the late king James V. appointing himself 
regent of Scotland, so that every alliance with 
England was found to be impracticable while that 
prelate was at the head of affairs! but of this more 
afterwards. 

Soon after this, Henry resolved to marry a sixth 
wife, but as not one of all the maiden ladies in the 
kingdom would trust their lives to his suspicions, so 
he gave his hand to lady Latimer, commonly called 
Catharine Parr, daughter of Sir Thomas Parr, 
whose name she had assumed on the death of her 
husband. . 

This lady was an iutimate friend of Cranmer’s, 
and under these two worthy persons the Reformation 
went on gradually, notwithstanding the violeuce of 
the king’s passions. Tlenry, though a sworn enemy 
to the papal power, yet was no less so to all those 
who opposed the Romish ceremonies. Nothing 
was more common than to see a bigotted Papist, 
for denving the king’s supremacy, and a Protestant, 
forrefusing to comply with the ceremonies, chained 
to the stake together and burnt; and notwithstand- 
ing the minds of the people began to be wonderfully 
enlightened. By reading the bible, they found that 
there was a vast difference between what was written 
in the New Testament and popery. Primers and 
catechisms were distributed by Cranmer among the 
lower orders of the people, and the Reformation 
might have been completed bad the king given his 
consent to It. 

In this state was religion in England, when Henry 
VINE. died, on Friday January 28, 1548, according 
to the present style. A little before he expired, he 
sent for his dear friend Cranmer, who had retired 
to Croydon, that he might have no share in the 
attamder of the duke of Norfolk, who was his 
mortal enemy. 

The character of Tenry VIII. has been variously 
represented, just as the wantovness of men’s pas- 
sions led them to misrepresent the truth. In vain 
among contending parties do we look for the picture 
of the man. 

‘Till he advanced in years, and became rather cor- 
pulent, he was extremely handsome, tall and well 
shaped, with a graceful countenance, set off by 
means of the dress used in that age. 

Having in his youth learned all the jargon of the 
schools, so as to be able to dispute with his clergy, 
he became vain tu excest, aud embraced every oppor- 
tnnity of shewing his parts. His long attachment 
to Wolsey, is a proof that he was not always fickle 
in his disposition; and his proposal of marrying his 
son to the qucen of Scotland, will serve to shew; 
that he was not ignorant of the interests of the peo- 
ple. The provocations he received from the pope 
and his adherents were great, but he took an ample 
revenge, His seizing on the revenues of the con- 
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vents, enabled him to reward his favourites, and 
support his extravaganees. It was generally under- 
stood that he spent all the money belonging ta the 
convents. ‘Fhe reverse is the truth: he founded 
and endowed that noble structure ‘l'rinity College, 
in Cambridge, with many other structures for the 
education of youth. ; 

The most striking part of his character is, that 
of living eightcen years with Catharme, who bore 
him several children, and then parting with her.— 
This was certainly from notions of superstition in- 
stead of thase commonly assigned. 

Whatever hand divine Providence took in punish- 
ing this king, it is not for us to determine; but 
thus much 1s certain, that after his divorce le was 
never happy with any other queen, at least not 
long. Anne Boleyn, for irritating Ins jealousy by 
the levity of her conduct, was beheaded. Jane Sey- 
mour died twelve days after the birth of her first 
child, Anne of Cleves was divorced the day after 
the king married her. Catharine Howard was a 
common prostitute, for which she suffered death.— 
And Catharine Parr had nearly lost her life, for 
disputing with the king about religion. Upon the 
whole, Henry was one of those men whose cha- 
racter seem to be marked with great vices, while, at 
the same time, they have many shining qualities — 
Ife was a happy instrument, in the hand of Pro- 
vidence, of laying the foundation of the Protestant 
religion, although he never desired to see it accom- 
plished. He died in the firm belief of a future state 
of rewards and punishments, and with seeming con- 
trition for his past life. 

Tle was succeeded by his son Edward, a pious 
youth, them inthe tenth year of his age. The first 
thing relating to religion after the accession of tris 
prince, was a general visitation of the churches, 
and the Reformation was begun wm real earnest. All 
shrines and images that had been left standing were 
taken down, the lessons and epistles were read in 
English, and every thing was conducted with regu- 
larity. 

The grand design that Cranmer had, in view was 
to abolish the whole of the Pepish rites and cere- 
monies: and in this he was greatly assisted by the 
duke of Somerset, uncle to the young king. Never 
did Reformation proceed more gently and gradually 
than in this reign; the conduct of Somerset, the 
protector, and of archbishop Cranmer, ought to be 
imitated by all those who wish to conduct things 
with moderation, and prevent any sort of violence 
from taking place. ‘The reading the lessons, epis- 
tles, and gospelsin english, was of the utmost ser- 
vice to the pcople, by enlightening their minds in the 
knowledge of the truth, and exposing Popish er- 
rors. But our celebrated reformers did not stop 
here. : 


The next thing, was to have the whole service of 
the church read in Muglish; and for that purpose a 
commission was granted to several learned men to 
revise the popish liturgy, and make another more 
agreeable to the genius of the gospel. 

‘The neat thing the reformers proceeded to esta- 
blish was that a register should be kept in every 
parish, of births,’ marriages, and fimerals; and wo 
priest was to preach any where, butin his own pa- 
rish, without a special licence. In churches where 
they had not a large English Bible, one was to be 
purchased in the space of three months; and before 
the expiration of one year, Erasmus’s paraphrase of 
the four gospels, and the acts of the apostles lately 
translated into English, were to be placed in cvery 
church for people to read in. Every clergyman im- 
der the degree of bachelor in divinity, was obliged 
to procure a copy ef the same paraphrase for his own 
use, and the bishops were to enquire from time to 
time, what proficiency the clergy had made in the 
study of the sacred scriptures. : 

As the priests knew little of preaching and much 
less of the nature of theology, so it was found ne- 
cessary to publish a book of homilies or sermons, to 
be read every Sunday and holy day in the churches. 
This was the more necessary, because the people 
were running into mad extremes; some considered 
the priests as being in possession of a secret, by 
which they could bestow salvation on whom they 
pleased ; whereas, on the other hand, some imagined, 
that in consequence of the death of Christ they 
were to be saved, let them live in whatever manner 
they would. ‘To rectify these abuses, it was incul- 
cated in the homilies, that salvation could only be 
obtained through the imputation of Clirist’s merits ; 
but then, that no sinner was to expect justification 
before God, unless he lived in such a manner as be- 
came the rules Jaid down in the gospel. Many 
books were written at this time against image wor- 
ship, and archbishop Cranmer published a catechism 
containing the genuine principles of the Christian 
faith and duty. ’ 

The next thing taken into consideration was, the 
admitting the laity to the cup in the eucharist.— 
This had been long denied them, but now an ordi- 
nance was published, wherein every priest was or- 
dered 10 give the sacrament in both kinds to the 
communicants, ‘and a new communion service was 
framed. The celibacy of the clergy came next 
under review, aud it was declared, that as not only 
nany of the primitive fathers were married men, 
but that even sone of the apostles had wives, so it 
was both unjust and unlawful to exclude the clergy 
from that privilege. It was therefore granted to 
every clergyman, and many of them availed them- 
selves with an act so consistent with common jus- 
tice, aml natural reason. 
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But while those who wished well to the interests 
of religion, were carrying on the werk of retorma- 
tion, some of the nobility and gentry, who had ob- 
tained grants of the crowu lands, exercised great 
cruelties over their tenants. ‘The rents were raised 
above double their ancient value; instead of corn, 
money was to be paid, and the people were really 
distressed. England, at that time, exhibited a 
shocking picture to every generous mind. Farmers 
who had lived in affluence, had their rents doubled 
four times; the iron hand of oppression was heavy 
upon them, and whatever their atiections might 
have been to the Protestant religion, yet the love of 
ease and the enjoyment of affluence, naturally led 
them to wish for the retum of those happy days 
they had enjoyed under popery. 

‘These murmurings became at last of a very seri- 
ous nature; for there were insurrections in almost 

every part of the country, particulatly m Yorkshire, 
where they had been before raised, and even as far 
as Cornwall. All these insurgents demanded, that 
the old religion should be restored; but to have 
complied with the demands of mobs, would have 
been a strong instance of the weakuess of govern- 
iment, anda proof that they were ready at all times, 
when it suited their own conveniences, to give up 
those rights and privileges whieh had becu bestowed 
on them by their sovereign. 

The Cornish men rose ina vast body, and were 
so audacious as to attack the city of Exeter. Lord 
Russell was sent against them, and arrived just time 
enough to relieve the city. ‘The chief purt of the 
rebels were sent to London and executed: many of 
the lower sort were put to death by martial law, and 
the vicar of St. Thomas was hanged up on the top 


of the steeple of lis own church, dressed in his: 


canonical habits, with nis beads hanging round his 
girdle. , 

Much about the same time, a formidable insur- 
rection broke out, in Norfolk, headed by one Ro- 
bert Ket, a tanner, but extremely rich, for he was, 
tord of three manors. ‘The pretence made use of 
by this rebel was, that the people had been oppressed 
by the inclosing of commons: and therefore he and 
Lis company went about the country destroying all 
those inclosures ,which had been set up to exclude 
the tenants from common right. They took pos- 
session of the city of Norwich; but Dudley, earl 
of Warwick, having been sent against them, he 
stormed the place. Cre hundred and thirty were 
killed, and sixty being taken were immediately 
hanged. ‘Lhe rebels, enraged to see so many of 
their frends hanged up, beeame in a manner despe- 
rate, and attached the earl, but the royalists killed 
two thousand of them, and pnt the rest to flight — 
Act and his brother were tzken the next day hid in 


a barn, the former of whom was hanged over the ' 
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| walls of Norwich castle, and the latter on the top 


of Wymundham steeple. Nine others suffered in 
the same manner, being all hanged up ona _ tree, 
which the rebels called the Oak of Reformation. 

Some of the vagabond priests of the county of 
Norfolk had forged a story, containing what they 
called a prophecy, in the following words :— 


The country kuffs, hob, duck and hick, 
With clubs and clouted shoon; 

Shall till np Daffcrdale with blood 
Of slaughtered bodies soon. 


The countenance given to these insurgents by 
the popish party, induced government to have a 
watchful eye upon such persons as were suspected. 
For this reason, Bonner, bishop of London, was 
taken into custody, and -cominitted to the Marshal- 
sea, where he remained several terins, for such was 
his disposition, that when he was bronght before 
the council, he reviledthem with the most oppro- 
brious language. 

During this reign, several foreigners, men of te- 
putafion and learning, arrived in England. ‘They 
had been ‘imvited over by archbishop Cranmer, who 
was respected and beloved by all the Protestants in 
Europe. Amongst these was Peter Martyr, a per- 
son well skilled in the knowledge of the fathers, of 
a sweet natural temper, a healing disposition, and 
one who desired, as far as lay in bis power, to re- 
store every thing relating to the church to its original 
state of genuine purity. “Ele was accompanied by 
several others, the most celebrated of whou was 
Martin Bancer, a man of learning, but rather of 
austere manners. These gentlemen propused a vi- 
sitation of the universities, for some of the colleges 
had been so much injured, that there was not a 
sufliciency feft to support them. ‘These foreign rs 
were undoubtedly men of undeistanding in their own 
country, but it was rather au impiudent step to 
bring them over to England, at a time when the peo- 
ple’s minds were unsettled as to religions principles. 
Vhis will appear the more consistent with trath, 
when we consider in what mauner they conducted 
themselves. , 

Having adopted the noticnus embraced by Luther 
concerning the real presence in the sacrament, they 
were continually disputing in favour of it, and this 
created them a great many enemies in England. 
Vhe English in their own country were couvirced of 
the falsity of that doctrine, and as the great Cran- 
mer had published his catechism, conceruing - the 
devotion of the sacrament, much regard was puid- 
to it, and some of the foreigners were treated with 
great contempt. 

As we are igang of those steps which lead to 
the Reformation of the church of England, so we 
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are obliged at the same time, to take notice of every 
obstacle that happened in its progress, not only from 
those who were professed papists, but also such as 
assumed the uame of Protestants, ‘Phis will appear 
the more necessary, when it is considered, that some 
of the sects which spring up at that time, have 
siace obtained a name in several European nations, 
and will make a most distinguishing figure in the 
Jatter part of this work. Indee d, im treating of 
these matiers we are obliged to trace things from 
the original fountain, for without ue no proper 
hnowhdge cau be attained. 

Much about the same time that the foreign 
learned gentlemen above mentioned arrived in Eug- 
land, some gentlemen, or rather enthusiastics, came 
over ta this. country, who, instead of shewing a 
gratefal sense of the favours they had been treated 
with, fonnd fanlt with all the ordinances of the 
church of England; and they condemned the Refor- 
mation as not purged from the errors of popery.— 
In the infancy of a Reformation, nothing could 
have a move fatal tendency, or more likely to. pre- 
vent its suecveding than such a nonconformity and 
divisiun amongst its professors, for at this time 
great divisions happened among the reformed in 
Germany. 

The chief of these forcigners was John Law, a 
Polish baron, who came over with several of (Be 
countrymen, ‘and a great number of German refu- 
gees, to whom he ae us a pastor. He had been 
some time settled at Embden, in East Vriesland ; 
but the fears of persecution had driven him from 
thence, and then he took shelter in England. He 
applied himself in behalf of his people, t to the duke 
of Somerset, who then acted as protector to the 
young king. Accordingly, a charter was granted 
them to scitle in Austin Friars, within the city of 
London. A charter was hkewise granted under the 
great seal constituting these foreigners a body poli- 
tic, under the direction of John Law, their super- 
inteudant, and four other ministers, with a power to 
Inejease their number and chuse their successors, if 
the hing approved of it. At the same tune several 
other foreigners settled in England, but they had 
all such wild romantic notions concerning religion, 
that they attempted as far as lay in their power, to 
bring every thing into a state of confusion. 

At the same time a vast number of Anabaptists 
took shelter in’ England, who had been driven out 
of Germany by the violence of persecution, These 
people, however innocent their sentiments might 
have been with respect to religious principles, and 
however inoffeusive they were to the powers in being, 
yet such was the intolerent priuciples of the times, 
that they were considered as objects of punishment. 
A comiission was granted to prosecute these peo- 
ple, whom the law at that time called hereties; and 
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many of them being seized recanted their errors, 
except dane Boucher, and George Van Paris, both 
of whom were natives uf Holland, and these were 
burut alive at a stake. 

The liturgy of the church of England having 
been established in parliament, it was considered as 
necessary, that a confession of faith, or articles of 
rchgion should be drawn up. "Vhis was consistent 
with the practive of the reformed churehcs in gene- 
ral; for as the papists had reproached them with 
holding opinions contrary to the Christian system, 
80 it was necessary that they should use these me- 
thods, in order to prove their imnocence to the 
world. During the whole of this pertud, reforma- 
tion went on in such a rapid manner, that nothing 
but infinite wisdom, for wise purposes could have 
stopped it; but wherever God acts, let meu be 
silent. 

It was at this time that the famous, or rather in- 
famous council of ‘Trent first net, and notwithstand- 
ing all their zeal, yet they could not obliterate the 
light of truth, nor overpower the religion of Pro- 
testants. ‘Che priests in that council had no inten- 
ion to give any countenance to the Protestant re- 
ligion; they were persons interested in the fate 
of popery; and they knew that they must stand or 
fall by it. For this reason, instead of .abolishing 
any of the ancient rites my ccremonies, they not 
only imposed new ones, but even obliged cial pco- 
ple to subscribe to new articles, which were mere 
matter of speculation before. ‘The acts of the 
council of Trent ruined the popish interest, while 
if properly regulated, they night have established it 
on the most permament foundation. 

The grand object before this general council was 
the settlement of some disturbances that had takes 
place in the Christian world. The provocation on 
the part of the court of Rome had been so great, 
that it could not be vailed over; and the concessions 
made by the Protestants were treated with contempt. 
Had the bishops, or other deputics in this council, 
cousidered the duty they owed to the church, they 
would have abridged the papal power, ordered the 
mass to have been said in English, granted the cler- 
gy liberty to marry, and church communion in both 
hinds. "Fo this it may be added, that had they 
granted a privilege to their people to enter into a 
free enquiry into matters of faith and duty, they 
might have established their credit, and the Reman 
Catholic religion, under a few modifications, might 
have now been the established religion of these 
countries which we now inhabit. 

$i 1553, king Edward, the greatest prodigy that 
perhaps ever lived, considering his tender age, found 
Inmself ina dec line, and although several veil the 
faculty told him that he might survive the malig- 
nancy of his disorder, yet he set his mind upon 
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heaven, without neglecting the obligations he was 
under to hispeople. That which struch deepest into 
his mind, was the regard he had for the Protestant 
religion. It wasin his power to alter the will of 
his father ; 
he thought that as his sister Mary was a bigotted 
papist, and so far as he knew, the education of 
Elizabeth had been little attended to, he made a will 


in favour of lady Jane Gray, grand-daughtcr of | 


Mary queen of France, youngest sister of Henry 
Vill. ‘This was one of the most striking instances 
of bad policy that ever could have taken place.— 
Lady Jane Gray had been but lately marricd to lord 
Duley, and she did not court any such dignity. 
‘The decorated crowns and regal dignities were be- 
neath her notice. ler mind was enlarged with hu- 
man knowledge, she was endowed with the most 
unaffected piety, her heart was a stranger to conten- 
tions, but an ambitions father-m-law prevailed upon 
her to assume the regal dignity, which brought her 
and her hasband to the block. ‘The popish party 
were still strong in England, the leaven of old pre- 
judices was not totally worn out, different passions 
Jed to different ends, and the bigoted Mary was 
seated on the throne of England. ‘Tad this princess 
been endowed with the least spirit of common hu- 
manity, she would have looked on the lady Jane 
Gray as an object of compassion; but consistent 
with the temper of that family from which her no- 
ther descended, being a most merciless tyrant, she 
suffered her and her husband to be both put to 
death under some degrees of torture that are a dis- 
grace to human nature. ‘The cause of Edward’s 
death was a decline, which was improperly treated 
by some persons who were ignorant of the nature of 
his disorder, Ele was certainly a very pious prince, 
and from the latter part of his conduct it seems that 
a year before his death, he had given over all hopes 
of life. He was an enemy to persecution on account 
of religion, and in learning, he exceeded many 
who were double his age. Te seemed to have no 
pleasure in any thing besides that of doing good. 
Men of great learning eame from all parts of Eu- 
rope to visit this more than illustrious prince, and 
Cardan, a learned physician, in returning from 
sScotiand, where he had been to cure Hamilton, 
archbishop of St. Audrews, of the venereal disease 
waited upon Edward, aud found hint so amazingly 
Jearncd in the langnages, that he declared he had 
never'mel wich such another before. Upon the 
whole, he was one of those illustrious characters 
that is but too seldom found on the throne, and at his 
Meath he left the church of Eneland almost as munch 
eformed as it is at present. When his death was 
ade known, and particularly during his funeral, 
there was an mniversal dejection displaying itself, as 
it were over the whole kingdom, and the people 


and therefore upon mature consideration ' 
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seemed to have been well persuaded what part Mar y 
would aet. 

No sooner had Mary got possession of the throne 
than she resolved to re-establish the old religion, 
for mass was said in her own chapel. Bemg of a 
revengeful disposition, she sought every oppurtunity 
of sacrificing those to her malice who had given the 
least encouragement to the Reformation. She 
had taken the oath of supremacy in her father’s 
life-time, but her priests casily granted her absolu- 
tion. . 

Having called a parliament, she found the mem- 
bers so obseqitious: to herwill, that popery was easily 
established. Orders were sent to all the counties, 
and indeed to every civil officer in the kingdom, to 
take into custody all those who did not go to mass, 
go that in a short time all the prisons were full.— 
The horrid cruelties inflicted ou these poor sufferers 
are well known to all those who have rend the his- 
tory of England; but if the reign of this princess 
was violent,. Godse ordered that it was short. It 
was the last struggle the Protestant church of Fug: 
land had with popery, so far as to resist unto death. 
It was like that darkness which generally takes place 


before the day breaks, to make way for the- rising . 


sun. Stakes were Beata and faggots hghted in 
most towns in England; people were not tried in 


the civil courts, but before the bishop’s chancellor, . 


and he having declared them heretics, sent a certifi- 
‘cate thereof Ante chancery, upon which a writ was 
made out, directed to thie shenff commanding that 
they should be bummed alive. This princess conti- 
nued her cruelty to the last, and died forsaken by 


_ Philp of Spam her husband, despised by her neigh- 


bours, and abhorred by her subjcets. 

‘The accession of Whizabeth to the throne of Eng- 
land, on the death of her sister Mary, is the grand 
epocha of the Reformation of England. ‘This prin- 
cess had been brought up with great care under 
Ascham, whose works are now well known. She 
was not only acquainted wit the French and Ita- 
lian, but even with the Latin and Greek. The so- 
litary mamner in which she hved during the reign 
of her sister, gave her an opportunity of improving 
her mind, and the continual fear she laboured under 
of being put to death as an heretic, led her to con- 
der those points upon whieh salvation depends.— 
She was ut her accession to the throne, twenty-five 
years of age, but had nothing in her countenance 
that was engaging. A fatal. blow was given to the 
pape power hy “her father, when he took off the 
pope’s supremacy; the minds of the people were 
beginning to be gradually, and, as it were, iniper- 
ceptilly eulightened, and her brother Edward had 
alitost established the Protestant religion. ‘The 
grand work however, was left for her, and she pro- 
ceeded upon such prmciples of moderation as will 
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ever do honour to her memory. Having assembled 
ler council together, she proposed calling a new 
parliament, in which Sir Nicholas Bacon, as lord 
hecper, sat president. Tn this parliament it was 
avreed upon, thoagh not without mach opposition 
from the popish party, that a convocation should be 
assembled, to consider the articles of religion, and 
the state of the litargy that had been set forth in the 
reign of Edward V1. ‘The clergy were commanded 
not to preach on disputed points, till such time as 
the opinian of the couvocation should be tuken, and 
the consequence was, that a committee of clergy- 
nen were appoimted so revise the liturgy, and make 
what alterations they thonght proper, leaving the 
whole to the inspection of parhament. ‘The next 
thing was to call home all the Protestant ministers 
who had taken refuge abroad during the reign of 
queen Mary, and some of these being men of learn- 
ing, they were-advanced to the highest places under 
government. But this leads us to take notice of 
the state of religion at that time in England. -- 
Learning was beginning to rear her head, but she 
had many difficulties to struggle with. Invetcrate 


prejudices were not easily eradicated, and religion, - 


the grand ornament of human lifé, was so little 
attended to, that they did not care much what they 
embraced. Those who had been long accustomed 
toidolatry, were loath to refrain from image worship, 
and others, who thought reformation necessary, had 
but very confused notions concerning: it. -‘Thus it 
Was no easy matter to steer between the two’ex- 
tremes. But-the intrepidity of the queen surmounted 
all difficulties, and rose superior to opposition. A 
system of articles were drawn up, thirty-nine m 
number, which in-many things differed materially 
from those drawn up in the reign of Edward VI. 
These we shall consider in the order they lie before 
us, because we shal] attend to what was originally 
intended in our account of Protestant churches, 
namely— to give an account of the faith, worship, 
diseipline and governnient, of every Protestant com- 
munity established by law in Eurepe 
There has been much cbjection made concerning 
ithe validity of the articles-of the church of England, 
but it is our business to consider them with moder- 
ation; we are not to enter into disputes, but we will 
freely acknowledge our own sentiments, even con- 
cerning the most disputed points; and when we do 
so, we hope it will not be considered as arrogant. 
In every thing of that nature it ts becoming the dig- 
nity of the listorian to speek without. partizlity or 
prejudice, and to acquire honour without seeming 
“to look for it. We shall, thercfore, proceed to ex- 
amine these articles one by one, and make such 
reflections on them, as appear consistent with com- 
mon sense, and with the Christian religion. 
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which should constitute the foundation of all reli- 
gion whatever; uamely, the being of 2 God, and the 
existence of the ever blessed ‘Trinity. 

‘the second article relates to the divinity, as well 
as the human nature of Christ, and this is upon the 
most orthodox principles, 

The third article relates to Christ’s descent into 
hell, aud the modesty which the authors have ex- 
pressed cannot be too niuch commended. In the 
reign of Edward VI. the article was very different 
from what it is at present, and sayoured strong of 
popish superstition; but here the word hell is sin- 
ply mentioned, withont defining what is meant by 
it, leaving every one at liberty to judge for himself. 
Mell no where means a state of punishment in the 
writings of the ancient fathers, but merely the state 
of departed souls; and soit is in’ Luke xvi. where 
we find both Lazarus and the rich man; nay, Abra- 
hain himself was in licll. That is, they were con- 
fined in that place where all the souls, both of the 
righteous and the wicked, were to remaln til the 
resurrection: but not in the same condition, becatse 
the wicked are in continual terror, and the righteous 
in joyful cheerful hope. Dut as different notions 
have becn formed concerning: our Saviour’s descent 
into hell by the reformers abroad, so our worthy 
divines, who compiled the articles, made the words 
general, without imposing such a fixed sense upon 
them, as:should set aside the right of private judg- 
ment, ” ; 

"The fourth article contains a declaration, that 


Christ rose from the dead, with the same body that - 


was crucified on mount Calvary, and buried by Jo- 
seph of -Arimathea, This is a grand article in the 
Cliistian religion; for lad Christ not risen with the 
sume body with which he ‘suffered, then his followers 
could have no hopes of ever rising from the grave. 
AAs his descent into hel] was to make them look with 
pleasure on the state of the dead, so his resurrection 
was to remove all fears from their hearts; for be- 
cause Christ lives, so we shafl live also. Nay, we 
may add further, that if we only in this life have 
hopes, we are of all men most miserable. For what 
is life? What are all the enjoyments of this world, 
which are of such a transitory perishing nature, were 
we not to have a firm persuasion that we are to exist 
hereafter ? 

The fifth article asserts the divmity of the Holy 
Ghost which is auother fandamenatal arucle of the 
Christian religion ; for it is by the spint of God we 
are sealed to the day of recemption, that is, till the 
resurrection. day, when- the work of our salvation 
will be completed: 

The sisth article is another of great importance, 
for it asserts, that in all things the sacred scriptures 
are sufficient to make men wise unto salvation, It 


The tirst article in the church of England is, that lis certain, however, that to assert that we take the 
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seripture for the rule of our faith, is a very ambi- 
gous expression; for it may be construed into any 
sense whatever. In this article ithe books of the 
Apoerapha, that are not to be found in the llebrew, 
and were never acknowledged as canonical by the 
Jews, are totally excluded. They were, however, 
permitted to be read in the charches, for the example 
of life and instruction of manners, but this has beeu 
complained of by some other Protestant churches, 
because, in-some of these books, there are several 
stories of too loose a natare to be read to Christian 
congregations. As it.is our intention to adhere to 
he. strictest impartiality, in giving an account of our 
Protestant brethren, so we shall take notice of such 
of the articles as exceptions have been made to, by 
whom made, and for what reason, leaving the reader 
to judge for himself, 

"The seventh.article is a noble description of the 
true sense in which the Old Testament should be 
read; for it distinguishes between the ceremonial 
and moral law, pointing out what is binding on 
Christians, and what has been abolished by the sacri- 
fice of our Redeemer. 

Vhe eighth article asserts the validity of the three 
erceds. ‘Lhis is one of those articles which has been 
much objected to by the people called Arians. It 
is certain, that the creed called the Apostles, may 
be subscribed by any Arian in the world ; for although 
it asserts the divinity of the three persons in the ever 
blessed Trinity, yet it says nothing either concerning 
their unity or equality. 

The Nicene. creed was written against.the Arians ; 
for it asserts, in .the most positive terms, the unity 
and equality of the three persons in the ever blessed 
Trinity. ‘fhe third, commonly called the Creed of 
St. Athanasins, carries thiugs much further than the 
Nicene, for it pronounces damnatory clauses against 
all those who do not believe in the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity. 

It is certain, that in the pvimitive church, every 
congregation had its own creed, but they never dif- 
fered in- any of those pomts that relate tu the essen- 
tials of religion. "Chey were the same in substance, 
but not in words. Sane great men in the church of 
Eugland have complained of the Athanasian Creed, 
particalarly archbishop 'Villotson, who, in a letter 
to bishop Burnet, says, “1 wish we could get well 
rid of it.” 

The ninth article asserts the doctrine of original 
sin, that is, that all mankind are conceived and born 
jn sin, so that no man can be accepted by his maker, 
without the interposition of a mediator. he doc- 
triue of original sin was never denied in the church, 
nil the time of Pelagius, who was learnedly con- 
futed by ‘St. Austin. 

All the Protestant reformers acknowledged this 
doctrine till 1605, when Arminius, a Dut ch divine, 
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“wrote against it, and was followed by several of lis 
countrymen, which occasioned the calling the synod 
of Dort. 

The tenth article asserts, that man cannot, by tlie 
freedom of his own will, nor by any powers he can 
exercise, obtain the divine favour; which artiele 
seems to have been uniformly believed by the primi- 
tive church. It is consequent to, and waturally foel- 
lows, original sin; for e men come juto the world 
in a state of corruption, ecousequently it- must re- 
quire almighty power and sovereign grace to renew 
them in the image of God, lost by their.first, parents’ 
transgression. 

The eleveuth article asserts, that nen are justified 
and made acceptable to Gel through the impu- 
tation of Chiist’s rivhteonsness. This article natu- 
rally follows the others that went before, for if we 
have no power to turn to God of -ourselves, then 


there must be another person to save us from divine 


wrath ; and certainly he whe becomes our surety, 
transunits to us’ his merits, or his righteousness. 

Vhe twelfth article establishes the doctrine of 
good w orks ; “as flowing from faith in Jesus Christ. 
‘This article is expressed with all the caution imagin- © 
able; fer-certainly all good works flowing from a 
linet faith in Jesus Christ, are evidences of our be- 
ing his disciples. It is very observable, that the 
sincere Christian, who performs the greatest number 
of good works, pays the least regard to them, nor 
does he pat any confidence in them. 

The thirteenth article asserts, that nothing can be 
acceptable to God, which does uot flow from faith 
in Jesus Clirist. ‘This sentiment was, in gencral, 
believed by the primitive fathers; for we find only 
three of them of a different opinion, namely, Chry- 
sostom, Justin Martyr, and Gregory Nazianzen.— 
The grand difficulty is to settle the dispute, whether 
the heathens, who lived virtuonsly, could be saved, 
although they had never been favoured with the light 
of the “gospel i ? This question ‘has been nobly an- 
swered by bishop Wilkins, in the last chapter of his 
book on natural religion. He says, “ ‘Phat the 
merey of God, as well as all his other pear 
is a great depth; and as he has not told us what h 
will do with the heathens, so it is very tes: 
that we should tell him w hat he eught to do.” ‘This 
we huow, that none ever was, nor-ever will be saved, 
but throngh the merits of Jesus Chnist, who was the 
lamb slain from the foundation of the world; but 
in what manner God may communicate that blessing, 
is what we have ne.manner of business to pry mito. 
Let us rest satisfied, that the judge of all the earth 
will do what is right. 

‘The fourteenth article overthraws the popish no- 
tion of men being able to do more good works than - 
they are commanded to perform in the gospel. ‘This 
notion, which is what a sober heatheu would have 
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beeu ashamed of, was not heard of in the Christian 
church till many years after the time of Constan- 
tine the Great, nor have we any account of it till 
after the tenth century. All Protestants of what- 
ever denomination, whether established by law or 
otherwise, are of the same opinion with regard to 
this article, as the church of England. 

The fifteenth article asserts one of the grand fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity; namely, that 
Christ was in all things like unto us, sin only ex- 
cepted: and so far as we know, this doctrine never 
was dented, either by the Roman Catholics, or Pro- 
testants, nor by any who ever assumed the name of 
Christians, except some of the ancient herctics.— 
And here it is necessary to observe, that the first 
reformers considered the justification of sinners 
through the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, 
as a necessary consequence of his having taken our 
nature upon him. Nor does it appear from the 
whole scripture account, that it could be otherwise; 
but had Christ descended among us in his glory we 
could not have received any benefit from him, 
but it was the will of the Lord our God to make 
the captain of our salvation perfect through suffer- 
ings. 

The sixteenth article relates to sin after baptism 
and militates against the popish notion of venial and 
mortal sins. Itis well known, that every offence 
against the law of God is a sin; but the papists, in 
order to make a proper distinction for the sake of 
agerandizing their clergy have told us, that those 
venial or rather trifling sins, may be atoned for by 
penance; whereas grosser crimes, which they call 
mortal sins, can never be forgiven. Here is a dis: 
tinction without a given rule, and a conclusion 
drawn before the points were stated. In order to 
oppose this popish notion, the church of Kngland 
is plain and explicit; for as all sins are offensive to 
God, so the blood of Christ is sufficient to cleanse 
the most impure sinner from all wickedness, and to 
render him acceptable to the Divive Being. 

The seventeenth article relating solely to predes- 
tination ; and it must be acknowledged,: that it is 

, here defined in a more modest and scriptural sense, 
than in any of the systems drawn up by'the other 
reformers in Europe. [t is certain, that some of 
the reformers abroad, when treating of this article 
inade use of very unguarded expressions, which 
which led some of those, who were otherwise pi- 
ously disposed, to despair, while the profane plung- 
ed themselves into deism. But here the church of 
England takes the middle hne between the two ex- 
tremes. She acknowledges the doctrme to be a 
scriptural one, but conscious of the weakuess and 
deprasity of human nature cautions her members to 
be upon their guard against enquiring too mmutely 
Into it. 
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The eighteenth article contains an enlarged sch- 
timent indeed; for it declares that no man can be 
saved in consequence of his belonging to a particn- 
lar sect or party, but that salvation alone is through 
the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ. ‘This 
article was extremely necessary to be carefully 
inserted, beeause, that when the Reformation took 
place, many of the people were so ignorant, that 
they thought they might be saved by the merits cf 
the saints. Hfere the church of I!ngland, to her 
everlasting hononr, has given the glory of imen’s 
salvation to that Redeemer who purchased peace and 
pardon for them with his blood. If Christ did not 
come into the world to save sinners, why did he die 
on Mont Calvary? If Christ Jesus is not the 
Redeemer of lost mankind, and the sole hope the 
siler can repose any confidence in, then there is 
an end of our religion and our preaching is vain 
indeed. 

The nineteenth article asserts, that the church of 
Christ consists of a body of persons, who willingly 
consent to be obedient to every rule laid down im 
the gospel. This was the more necessary, because 
the papists had asserted, that the whole of those 
who in words professed the Christian religion, were 
members of the church. ‘This article further asserts 
that no church is, or can be infallible; and it gives 
us three instances, besides that of Rome. It is cer- 
tain, that Christ wil] have a body of people in the 
world, who will worship him in all ages tll his se- 
cond coming: and it may be added further, that the 
gates of hell shall never prevail against this church; 
but then it must be remembered that there is* no 
promise that this church shall be local. God has 
his churches frequently where men do not discerm 
them. 

The twentieth article asserts the power of the 
church in decyeeing rights and ceremonies, and al- 
though this article is expressed in the most cautious 
terms, yet it has been the occasion of much con- 
troversy. ‘The dissenters were exempted from sub- 
scribing to this article, and yet we cannot see with 
what propriety. Elad the declaration here made 
been that the church’s power was absolute, then we 
should have been in the same condition as the pa- 
pists. [But it is quite otherwise, for the church is 
not to declare any thing to be binding on the peo- 
ple that is contrary to the scriptures. Iludeed, there 
does not seem to be any ambiguity in the words of 
the article, for all the popish errors are carefully 
guaided against. _ 

The twenty-first article relates to general coun- 
cils, which were originally called by the Roman 
emperors; but least too ntuch confidence should be 
placed in their decrees, the church of England has 
declared, that they have no such things as infallibi- 
lity in them. Composed of fallible nen, they are 
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liable to err, and therefore ail their decrees must 
be tried by the test of sacred writ. It is certain, 
that general councils lave erred, or at least, this 
much is certain, that they have not all been infalli- 
ble; so far from it, we frequently meet with one 
council anathmatizing another, and if this is the 
case, where is the trath to be found. General coun- 
cils are nothing more than ecclesiastical bug-bears 
or scare-crows; but ancient usage had conferred 
upon them a sort of suuctity, embraced by the ig- 
norant and nourished by designing priests. 

The twenty-second article relates eutirely to pur- 
gatory, a notion which the papists had embraced 
partly in consequence of not understanding what 
had been written by the primitive fathers, and partly 
to court favour with the heathens. It was neces- 
sary that onr reformers, consistent with their cha- 
racters as Protestants, should oppose this doctrine; 
for although it may, in the common acceptation of 
the word, have some affinity with Christianity, yet 
in general it is totally repugnant to it. It procures 
much money to the priests, whose heathenish 
tricks, preying upon the ignorance of the people, 
can at all times make them subservient to their 
purposes. 

The twenty-third article relates solely to ordima- 
tion, that is, that no person shall take upon him 
the oftice of a minister of the gospel till he is regu- 
larly appointed for that purpose. Bishop Stilling- 
fleet, speaking of this article, says, there is no am- 
biguity in it; for he believed that every church 
might ordain their ministers in whatever manner they 
thought proper. It is certain, that there is necessity 
for a regular succession of ministers in the Christian 
church, and in the primitive times, notwithstanding 
the violences that took place, this was never inter- 
rupted. It may, however, be carried to a supersti- 
tious height, and therefore the church of England 
has expressed herself in very general terms concern- 
ing it. 

‘The twenty-fourth article militates against the 
popish practice of having worship celebrated m a 
language which they do not understand, At what 
time this abominable practice took place does not 
appear, but we are certain it was not sooner than 
the tenth century. As a proof of this, there are 
several liturgies extant written in the sixth century, 
and in the language of those people fur whom they 
were composed. Nay, the author asserts further, 
from his own knowledge, that there are several 
littugics still extant in the Saxon langnage, written 
long before the use of Latin ones was imposed on 
the people. 

‘The twenty-filth article relates to the doctrine 
of sacraments iu general, and gives as clear a deti- 
nition of them as ever could have been given by any 


Protestant divines whatever. They are defined te 
be the symbols of an unseen object, which they cer- 
tainly are. They are the represeutations, says the 
church, of something that happened, but not the ~ 
object itself. pi 

The article, however, admits of nothing as a 
sacrament, except what is pointed out to be such 
in seripture. Confirmatiou and penanee, matrimo- 
ny and extreme unction are wholly excluded from 
the number, This may serve to shew, that the de- 
sign of the English reformers was to level their 
whole power against the strong bulwarks of popery, 
to strike at the root of their principles by which 
it had been long supported, and establish im room of 
it a system of religion consisteut with the doctrine 
aid down in the New Testament. 

The twenty-sixth article asserts that the efficacy 
of the sacraments taken, received in faith, does not 
depend on the merits ef the person who administers 
them. ‘To understand this article rightly, which 
does not in the least militate against the papists, we 
must attend tothe following circumstance:—About 
the time of the Reformation, when light was begin- 
ning to spring up in the minds of men, there were 
several people in Europe who embraced very erro- 
neous opinions, Among these were some Germans 
who came over to England, and taught that the sa- 
craments were of no avail, nor could the person 
who received them obtain any benefit, unless the 
minister by whoni they were giveu was a real be- 
lever. ‘ 

This was a most destructive notion, for admitting 
it to be true, then there 1s an end of all divine insti- 
tutions. When a pions Christian goes to receive 
the sacrament, how does he know but the person by 
whom it is administered is an hypocrite. And is the 
favour of God to be lost in consequence? No, 
God forbid. 

It was to oppose this notion, that the article we 
are speaking of was written, and it is expressed in 
modest and manly terms. While it regulates the 
notions of men’s puttmg any merit or confidence 
in the person who administers the sacrament, it, at 
the same time, enforces the necessity of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, and points out the duty of minis- 
ters in the clearest manner. ‘This article is agreed 
to by all Protestants whatever, but none of their 
confessions are expressed with so much modesty as 
here, where we do not meet with a single dogmati- 
cal expression. 

The twenty-seventh article enforees the doctrine 
of baptism by water, asasign of our aduption into 
the church, us sons of God by regeneration. ‘The 
words of this article are so clearly and plainly ex- 
pressed, that even a child may understand them as 
soon as he has learned his catechism, It concludes 
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with enforcing infant baptism, not only as useful 
and agreeable to the word uf Goud but as necessary, 
Jv seems to have been on this principle, that the 
rubric was tserted m the office for the burial of the 
dead, which prolubits its being read over such as 
died unbaptized. 

The twenty-eighth article treats of the Lord's 
Supper, as one of the sacraments of the Christian 
church. It 1s considered, m its genuine sense, as a 
sign of that charity which should always distinguish 
Christian churches. ‘The popish doctrine of tran- 
substantiation was totally abolished, and declared to 
be contrary to the uature of a sacrament. It is 
added further, consistent with the sense of the sacred 
scriptures, that as a sacrament is no more than a 
visible sigu of something which it is to point out, 
so the bread and wine must be received by faith, as 
emblems of that body which was broken, and that 
blood which was shed for sinners. 

The twenty-ninth article is a necessary conse- 
quence of the preceding one, for it 1s inseparably 
connected with it. It declares that no person can 
obtain any benefit from the partaking of the sacra- 
ment except the righteous. ‘The article further ex- 
presses a strong caution to those who would partake 
of the sacrament to be on their guard; to be cauti- 
ous in examining themselves, lest that which was 
intended to promote their spiritual interest, should 
even seal their condemnation.» It is certain, that 
nothing is more dangerous than to trifle with and 
make light of religions ordinances. It hardens the 
mind, and in general the person embraces deism. 

The thirtieth article enjoius the receiving the sa- 
crament of both kinds, which was the practice of 
the Christian church from the death of Christ even 
so Tate as the tenth century. Nay, it was not then 
totally denied, for even two hundred years later, we 
find several writers standing up in defeuce of it. It 
is certain, that those who believe in transubstanti- 
ation, must consider the blood in the wafer, and were 
it not for that doctrine which contributes so miuch 
towards enlarging and aggrandizing the papal power, 
probably the papists would have granted the sacra- 
ment in both kinds to the laity atthe Reformation. ; 

The thirty-first article differs a little from the se- 
venteenth, for it asserts that Christ died for the sins 
of the whole world, both original and actual, which 
notion was afterwards improved on by James Armi- 
nius. ‘This article, as it differs somewhat from St. 
Austin’s notions, so it is probable that our reformers 
barrowed the sentiment from the fathers of the an- 
cient Greek church, [t is certain, that this senti- 
ment runs throngh the works of Chrysostom, Gre- 
gory, Nazianzen, Basil, aud many others. And it 
is generally acknowledged, that the death of Chris+, 
as it surpasses all human comprehension, so it may 
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be of infinite eficacy; but here we leave the reader 
to judge for limself. 

‘The thirty-second article relates to the marriage 
of the clergy, and condenms the popish doctrine on 
that subject. It is certain that no pert of the New 
‘Festament enjoins celibacy to the elergy ; aud, dur- 
ing the first four cemturics, we constantly find them 
mentioned as married men. If any lived single lives, 
they did so from choice, without being obliged 
thereto by any positive command. Cclibaey among 
the clergy began to be encouraged about the sixth 
century, when the monastic life became in vogue, 
but still it was not imposed. Nay, so late as the 
tenth century, we find Dunstan, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, entering into a violent struggle with the 
secular clergy, who refused to put away their wives. 
This struggle continued till the twelfth century, 
when we find Henry 1. of England, giving counte- 
nance to celibacy among the clergy, and the conse- 
queuce was, they hept their Livamers, an old word 
for prostitutes. 

The thirty-third article relates to the sentence of 
excommunication, but it is not so clearly expressed 
as some of the others. By the proper judge that 
hath authority to publish this sentence, is undoubt- 
edly meaut the bishop’s chancellor, who 1s generally 
a layman, at Ieast he always acts under that charac- 
ter. Dy his authority here mentioned, must be un- 
derstood that authority which he derives from com- 
mon law; for in the primitive church, and among 
all other Protestants except in [urope, excommuni- 
cation is considered as a spiritual action. - 

The thirty-fourth article relates to the traditions 
of the church, and it contains a clear definition of 
them. ‘he latter part of this article has been much 
objected to, where it gives leave to all national 
churches to change their rites and ceremonies as 
often as they please, so as they be done to edyfying. 
The word édifying has by some been considered as 
too loose aud vague, because the papists tell us, that 
their ridiculous ceremonies are calculated for that 
purpose; but our reformers seem to have had no- 
thing more in view than to establish what was con- 
sistent with the truth, and they looked upon all 
others as absurd aud unnecessary. 

The thirts-tifth article establishes the doctrine that 
the homilies were to be read. ‘ But as these vener- 
able discourses are but litte known in the present 
age, we shall take some notice of them. 

The ignorance of many of the clergy, and the 
unsettled state of the church at the time of the Re- 
formation, induced many of the greatest men at that 
time, to draw up a set of discourses, 1n the form of 
sermons, on the principal points of the Christian 
religion. One of those were to be read every Sun- 
day in the parish cburches, till such time as the 
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clergy could learn to compose sermons for them- 
selves. ‘This was of great service to the cause of 
truth at the time of the Reformation, for these ho- 
miles, having been drawn up very judiciously by 
men of learning and piety, they prevented the people 
from relapsing into popery, and established the prin- 
ciples of religion on their minds. 

The thirty-sixth article asserts, the necessity and 
utility of episcopal ordination. This sentiment is 
founded on a notion, that there had always been in 
the church a regular succession of elergy from the 
days of the apostles; some great divines however, 
were at that time of a different opimion, particularly 
Jewel, bishop of Salisbury, and Grindal, atter- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury. Many of the 
inferior clergy contented that it was sufficient for 
presbyters to ordain presbyters; and as these pre- 
tended to promote a purer’ Reformation than had 
hitherto taken place in the chureh, they were called 
in derision Puritans. ‘This article is not so much 
disapproved of by the Dissenters as some are apt to 
imagine, for they allow the validity of English ordi- 
nations although they do not consider it necessary 
to impose them. 

‘The thirty-seventh article establishes the supre- 
macy of the eivil magistrate in all things, anc over 
all persons, whether .civil-or ecclesiastical, and this 
has oceasioned much -contention. Jt is -certain, 
however, it was in some meastire necessary at the 
Reformation, because the.clergy had been long ac- 
customed to.gall the pope -their head. ‘Some prin- 
ces indeed, made.a bad use-of this aet, by turning 
out bishops whenever they pleased; but uothing of 
that sort has happened for a considerable time. In- 
deed, it lodges 2 -vast power in the erown, but while 
that power is not abused, we ought not to complain, 
All the power granted.in this article to the kine over 


the clergy is of a-eivil nature, for he is not permit- - 


ted to administer divine ordinances, but Nnerely to 
preserve the external peace of the chureh, aud pre- 
event factious clergymen from disturbing govern- 
ment. * 

The thirty-eighth article is levelled against the 
German Anabaptists, who sprung up at that time, 
many of whom, as we have already mentioned, came 
over to'England. These people asserted, that all 
Christians should bave their goods in common, and 
that none should be rieher than the others. This 
was owing to a mistaken notion eoneerning the first 
Christians in Jerusalem. his was never enjoyed 
by the apostles, for Ananias and Saphira were told 
by Peter, that they might have hept their estate to 
themselves. It is said, we acknowledge, that they 
bad all things in commen; but itis no where said 
they were commanded to bave them so. 


The Christians at Jerusalem: were warmed with 


the love of the truth; they loved each other; they 
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had but a very preearious title to their possessions, 
while they were hated by the Jews and persecuted 
by the Romans. The afflictions of many of their 
brethren were great; the Jews considered them as 
Llasphemers, and the Romans treated them as rebels. 
It was, therefore, necessary that they should assist 
each other; but when the cause was removed, the 
efiect naturally ceased. We have a strong proof of 
this in several of the apostolical epistles, where the * 
rich are exhorted to be charitable to the poor; and 

had there been an equality of property, there would 

have been no need to this exhortation. — - 

The thirty-ninth and last article, relates to a 
Christian man’s oath. This article, although it does 
not expressly say so, seems likewise to have been 
levelled against the Anabaptists; who not consider- 
ing properly the meaning of our Lord’s words,. 
“ Swear not at all,” declared that all’oaths were, in 
their own nature, sinful; whereas, all that Christ 
had in view avas to put an end to two things, which 
were then mueli encouraged by the Pharisees: First, 
the frequency of swearing in common conversation, 
when there was no necessity for it; and, secondly, 
swearing by heaven, by the temple, the altar, the 
sacrifice, and such other things as were not objects 
of divine worship. The apostle, in writing to the 
Hebrews, explains every donbt eotcerning this 
pot. God swore by himself, because he could 
swear by none greater, that was, that the Messiah 
should be priest for ever after the order of Melchi- 
zedeck. And the same apostle adds, that.an oath is 
necessary to put an end to eoutroversies among 
men. If it was not for the solemnity of an oath, 
there would be anend of civil society ; for such is the 
state of human nature, that althongl men may 
sometimes perjure themselves, yet there is generally 
a dread on their minds, when they go into a court 
of justice .to swear. 

Such are the articles of religion in the church of 
England, and when we eousider all the circum- 
stances attending the framing of them, we are really 
led to admire them. tet us but refiect, that the 
authors of them had been brought up in popish su- 
perstition ; were proscribed and persecuted by queen 
Mary; obliged to take shelter in foreign countries, 
where they met with men of different sentiments. —. 
And yet these men returned and compiled a systeny. 
of divinity as little hable to.exeeptions, if not less 
so, than any other systems framed by different Pro- 
testant ehurches. in perusing tle articles it ap- 
pears, that inall those points which bave been mat- 
ter of dispute, and occasioned much controversy, 
the English reformers have eonducted themselves 
with the greatest moderation. If a few expressions 
may happen to appear ambiguous, even the ambigu- 


ity gives peace of mind to the subseriber, because 
-m consequence thereof, he can put what sense ag 
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-pleases upon them. ‘The church of England allows 
of no infallibility in human beings, and therefore as 
her fundameutal articles were written by nen, so if 
any sentiment should displease the person who 
comes to subscribe them, he is at hberty to refrain, 
so as he gives up all pretensions to the temporal 
emoluments annexed to the subscription. 

‘Lhe next thing in order is the worship used in 
the church of England, and here we shall first take 
notice ef the Liturgy, or Common Prayer in gene- 
ral, andthen proceed to consider its diflerent parts, 
omitting only the catechism, as that has been fully 

_ explained im our account of the articles. lor all 
catechisms are no more than articles of religivn, or 
pubhe confessions of faith, drawn up in a plain 
easy manner, for the use of youth to be learned at 
school. 

Before the Reformation, the Liturgy was only in 
Latin being a collection of prayers made up partly 
of some ancient forms used in the primitive church, 
and partly of some others of a later original, ac 
commodated to the Romish religion, at that time 
the religion of England. But, when the nation in 
king Henry VIEIth’s time, was disposed to a refur- 
Mation, it was thought necessary both to have 
the service in the English or yulgar tongue, and to 
correct and amend the Liturgy, by purging it of 
those gross corruptions which had gradually crept 
into it. 


And, first the convocation appointed-a committee, 


A.D. 1537, to compose a book, which was en- 
titled, The Godly and Pious Institution of a Cliis- 
tian Man, containing a declaration of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ave Maria, the Creed, the ‘en Com- 
inandments, and the Seven Sacraments, &c. ‘This 
book was again published in 1540, with corrections 
and alterations, under the title of, A Necessary 
Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian Man.— 
Jn the same year, a committee of bishops and other 
divines was appointed by king Henry VIII. to re- 
form the rituals and offices of the church: and the 
next year the king and clergy ordered the prayers 
for processions, and htanies to be put into English, 
and to be publicly used. Afterward im 1545, came 
out the King’s Primer, containing the whole Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayerin English, not very differ- 
ent from what is m our present Book of Common 
Prayer. ‘Thus far the Reformation of our Liturgy 
was carried in the reign of Henry VILL. 

In the year 1548, the first of hing Edward VI. 
the convocation unanimously declared, that the com- 
Munion ought to be adnuuistered in both kinds: 
Mhereupon an aet of parliament was made, ordering 
it to be so adininistered. ‘Phen a committee of bi- 
shops, und other learned divines, was appointed 
to compose an uniform order of cémmunion, ac- 
cording to the rules of scripture, and the use of the 
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| primitive church, The committee accordingly met 


in Windsor-castle, and drew up sneha form. ‘This 
made way for a new commission, impowering the 
sume persons to finish the whole Liturgy, by draw- 
ing up public oftices for Sundays and holy days, for 
baptism, continmation, mutrimony, burial, and 
other special occasions. 


The committce appointed to compose this Liturgy, 
were i— 

1, Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury. 

2. "Thomas Goodiick, bishop of Ely. 

3. Henry Holbeck, bishop of Lincoln. 

4. Geurge Day, bishop of Chicester. 

5. dolm Ship, bishop of Hereford. 

6. ‘Thomas ‘Thirlby, bishop of Westminster. 

7. Nicholas Ridley, bishop of Rochester, and 
afterwarcs of London. 

8. Dr. Win, May, dean of St. Paul's. 

9. De. John ‘Taylor, afterwards bishop of Lin- 
coln, 

10. Dr. Simon Haynes, dean of Exeter, and 
master of Queen’s Coll. Camb. 

11. Dr. John Redman, dean of Westminster, and 
waster of Trin. Col]. Camb, 

12. Dr. Richard Cox, dean of Christ’s Church, 
Oxon. 

18. Mr. Thomas Robinson, archdeacon of Lei- 
cester. 


Onr excellent Liturgy, thns compiled, was revised 
and approved by the archbishops, bishops, and cler- 
gy of both the provinces of Canterbury and York, 
and then confirmed by the king and three estates in 
parliament, A. D. 1549. 

But, about the end of the year 1550, exceptions 
were taken against some parts of this book, which 
were thought to savour too much of superstition, 
Archbishop Craumer therefore proposed a new re- 
view, and, to this end, called in the assistance of 
Martun Dueer and Peter Martyr, two foreigners, 
whom he had invited over from the troubles in 
Germany. These, not understanding the English 
tongue, were furnished with Latin translations of 
the Liturgy. The princip:l alterations occasioned 
by this second review were, the addition of the sen- 
tences; exhortation, coufession, and absolation, at 
the beginning of the morning and evening services, 
Which, in the first Comaton Prayer book, began 
with the Lord’s Piayer; the addition of the Com- 
mandments at the begimmng of the comniunion-of- 
fice; the removing of some rites and ceremunies re- 
tained in the former book, such as the use of oil in 
confirmation, the unction of the sick, prayers- for 
departed souls, the vocation of the Jfoly Ghost at 
the consecration of the eucharist, und the praver of 
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oblation that used to follow it; the omitting the ru- 
bric, that ordered water to be mixed with the ‘vine; 
with several other less material variations. The 
habits also, which were prescribed in the former 
book, were in this laid aside; and lastly, a rubric 
was added ‘at the end of the communion office, to 
esplain the reason of kneeling at the sacrameut.— 
The Liturgy, thus revised and altered, was again 
contirmed by parliament, A. D. 1551, with this de- 
claration, that the alterations made in it proceeded 
from curiosity rather than any worthy cause. But 
both this and the former act in 1548, were repealed 
in the first year of queen Mary, as injurious to 
the Romish religion, which she was reselved to re- 
store. ‘ 

Upon the accession of queen Elizabeth, the act 
of repeal was set aside, and several learned divines 


‘appoiited to make another review of hing Edward’s 
Liturgies. 


These (according to Cambden and Strype) were :— 


1. Dr. Matthew Parker, afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury. - 

- Dr. Richard Cos, afterwards bishop of Ely. 

Dr. May. 

. Dr. Bill. 

- Dr. James Pilkington, afterwards bishop of 
Durham. . 

6. Sir Thomas Smith. 

Mr. David Whitehead. 

8. Edmund Grindal, afterwards arehbishop of 
Canterbury. 


9. Dr. Edwyn Sandys, afterwards archbishop of 
York. 

10. Mr. Edmund Guest, afterwards bishop of 
Rochester. 


It was debated at first, which of the two books 
of king Edward should be received. At Iength the 
second was pitched upon, and confirmed by par- 
hament, which commanded it to be used, ‘ With 
one alteration or addition of certain lessons to be 
used on every Sunday in the year, and the form of 
the Litany altered and corrected, and two sentences 
added m the delivery of the sacrament to the eom- 
municants, and none other, or otherwise.” 

The alteration in the Litany here mentioned was 
the leaving out the deprieation, from the tyranny 
of the bishop of Rome, and all his detestable enor- 
mities, and adding these words to the petition for 
tre sovereign, “Strengthen in the true w orshipping 
of thee, in righteousness and holiness of life.”— 
"Tue two sentences, added in the delivery of the sa- 
crament, were; PMc body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, &e. and the blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, &c.” which were taken out of king Ed- 
ward's first book, whereas, m the second book, 
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these sentences were left out, and in the room of 
them were used, “Take, eat, or drink this,” with 
what follows; but now in queen Elizabeth’s book, 
both these forms were united. 

There are some other variations in this book from 
the second of king Edward. The first rubric, eon- 
cerning the situation of the chancel, and the proper 
place for reading divine service, was altered; the 
habits enjoined by the first book of king Edward, 
and forbid by the second, were now restored; at 
the end of the Litany was added a prayer for the so- 
vereign, and another for the clergy. Lastly, the 
rubric, that was added at the end of the eommu- 
nion-office, in king Edward’s second book, against 
cur Saviour’s corporeal presence in the sacrament, 
was left out in this. This was done, that the afore- 
said notion might remain as a speculative opinion, 
not determined ; it being the queen’s design to unite 
the nation, as near as possible, in one faith. 

In this state the Liturgy continued without far- 
ther alteration, till the first year of king James I. 


-when a conference washeld at” Hampton court, 


between that prince with archbishop Whitgift, and 
other bishops and divines, on the one side, and Dr. 
Reynolds, with some other Puritans, on the other : 
the result of which was, the adding some forms of 
thanksgiving at the end of the Litany, and an adcdi- 
tion to the catechism in relation to the sacraments. 
Also, in the rubric at the beginuing of the office 
for private baptism, the words Lawful mivister 
were inserted, to prevent midwives and laymen from 
presuming to "baptize ; with one or two more small 
alterations. e 

But, immediately after the restoration, king 
Charles LI. at the request of several of the Presby- 


a 
terian ministers, issued out a commission for a new 


review of the Liturgy, impowering twelve of the 
bishops and twelve Presbyterian divines to make 
such reasonable and necessary alterations as they 
should jointly agree upon. Nine coadjutors were 
added on each side, to supply the place of any of 
the twelve principals, who should happen to be ab- 


sent. "Lheir names are these: 
On the Episcopalian side. 
Principals. 

1. Dr. Frewen, archbishop of York. 
2, Dr. Shelden, bishop of Londou., 
8. Dr. Cousins, bishop of Durham. 
4. Dr. Warner, bishop of Rochester. 
5. Dr. King, bishop of Chichester. 
6. Dr. Henchman, bishop of Salisbury. 
7. Dr. Morley, bishop of Worcester. 
8. Dr. Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln. 
9. Dr. Laney, bishop of Peterborough. 
10. Dr. Walton, bishop of Chester. 
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11. Dr. Stern, bishop of Carlisle. 
12. Dr. Gauden, bishop of Exeter. 


Coadjutors. 


Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 


Tyulse, dean of Westminster. 
Ueylin. 

Hackett. 

Barwick. 

Gunning. 

Pearson. 

Pierce. 

Sparrow. 

Thorndike. 
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On the Presbyterian side, 
Principals.. 


Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
IDK, 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
10. Mr. 
Mi. Mr. 
1g, Mr. 


Reynolds, 
‘Tuckucy. 
Conant. 
Spurstow. . 
Wallis. 
Manton. 
Calamy. 
Baxter. 
Jackson. z 
Case. 
Clark. 
Newcomen. 
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Coadjutors; 


Dr. Herton. 

Dr. Jacob. 

Mr. Bates.- 

Mr. Rawlinson. 

Mr. Cooper: 

- Dr. Lightfoot. 

Dr. Collins. 

. Dr. Woodbridge. : 
9. Mr.- Drake. 


toe 


con 


ee 


These commissioners had several meetings-at the 
Savoy, but to very little purpose; the Presbyterians - 
reviving all the old scruples of the Puritans against - 
the Liturgy, and adding several new ones of their 
own. Jaxter had the assurance to affirm, that our 
Liturgy was too bad to be mended,’ and contidently 
pretended to compose a new onc, which he thought 
proper to ofler to the bishops.. Upon this the con- 
ferenee broke up, without any thing being done, ex- 
cept that some particular alterations were proposed 
by the episcoptal divines; which, the May follow- 
ing, were considered and agreed to by the whole~ 
clergy in convoeation. The principal of these al- 
terations were, that several lessons in the Calendar 


giving, were added. 
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from the Litany, and the two prayers to be used in 
the Ember-weeks, the prayer for the parkament, that 
for all conditions of men, and the general thanks- 
Several of the collects were 
altered; the epistles and gospels were taken out of 
the last translation of the bible, being read before 
according to the old translation. ‘The oflice for bap- 
tism of those of riper years, and the forms of prayer 
used at sea, were added. In a word, the whole 
Liturgy was then brought to the state in which it 
how stands, and was unanimously subscribed by both 
houses of convocation of both provinces, on Friday, 
Dec. 20, 1661. And being brought to the house of 
lords the March following, both houses very readily 
passed an aet for its establishment; and the earl of 
Clarendon, then lord Chancellor, was ordered to 
return the thanks of the lords to the bishops and 
clergy, for their. care and industry-shewn in the re- 
view of it.-_ 

We shall subjoin Dr. Comber’s character of the 
Liturgy of the chureh of England. “ No church 
was ever. blessed with so comprehensive, so exact, 
and so inoffensive a Liturgy; as ours; which is so 
judiciously contrived, that the wisest may exercise 
at once their knowledge and devotion, and yet so 
plain, that the most ignorant may pray with under- 
standing; so full, that nothing..is- omitted, which 
ought to be asked in public; and so particular, that 
it compriseth most things which we would ask in 


“private ; and yet so short, as not to tire any that have 
_ true devotion. 


{ts doctrine is pure and primitive ; 
ils ceremonies’ so few and innocent, that most of 
the- Christian world agree in them; its method is 
exact and natural; its language significant and per- 
spicuous, most of the words and phrases being taken 
out of the holy seripture, and the rest are the ex- 
pressions of the first and purest ages, and in the 
opinion of the most impartial and excellent Grotins, 
who was no member of, nor had any obligation to 
this chureh, the English Liturgy comes so near the 
primitive pattern, that none of the reformed churches 
can compare: with it.” 

. Again he says, “ Inthe prayers a scholar can dis- 
cern close logic, pleasing rhetoric,. pure divinity, 
and the very marrow of the ancient doctrine and 
diseipline; and yet all made so familiar, that the 
unlearned may fafely say, Amen.” 

Asin the ancient church the reader always spoke 
a few words to the people before he began the ser- 
vice, so in the church of [ngland, one verse of the 
sacred seripture is repeated. ‘lhere 1s something 
praise-worthy in beginning divine worship with some 
part of sacred scripture, because it is giving pre- 
ference to inspiration above every thing human.—It 
is really bestowing honour on God, and it is well 


were changed for others more proper of the days; |..known, that the sentences are most judiciously col- 


the prayers for particular occasious were disjoincd 


lected. They all ivtimate something leading to the 
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confession of sins; and these are followed by the | so on in thousands of other instances. Let us keep 


exhortation. ‘The confession that follows is ex- 
pressed in very striking language, and such as is easy 
to be retained mm the memory. 

It has been mueh controverted by several other 
Protestaats, whether a minister should pronounce 
the absolution. But if any person reads this form, 
he will find it is no more than a declaration that 
God will pardon sincere penitents. It supposes, 
that those who have on their knees confessed their 
-siis, are contrite and penitent, which gives them en-. 
couragement to hope for mercy. 

It has been objected, that the Lord’s Prayer is too 
frequently repeated, so as to make it like a charm; 
but with respect to the controversy, we shali not 
meddle with it, leaving every man at liberty to judge 

for himself. And here it is necessary to observe, 
that every minister in the church of England nay 
}-fay extempore before sermon if he pleases, only 
itis reckoned necessary to conclude with the-Lord’s 
-Prayer. If this was more attended -to, it would 
remove many objections that are constantly made 
against formality and repetition. “The marquis of 
Halifax, who served four sovereigns in the highest 
departments of the state, recommended this practice ; 
and he used to say, that when he knew a tninister's 
Jife to be pious, and heard him pour out the effu- 
sions of his heart before sermon in extemporary 
prayer, it always affected him, and made a lasting 
impression on his mind, by.charming him with the 
leve of. religion. 

The Arians and-Socinians make strong objections 
to the greatest part of the Common Prayer, because 
it every where asserts the nnity of the three persons 
in the ever blessed Trinity: but these objections 
have been ably answered by many eminent divines, 
and also by laymen. 

Another objection was made to the Litany by the 
Presbyterians .at the Savoy conference, particularly 
these words, “T'roin fornication and all other deadly 
sins,” Xe. Now by deadly sin has been generally 
understood the popish -doctrine of mortal sin, but 
surely the compilers of the Liturgy never meant so. 
This wall appear the more probuble, when we con- 
-sider that fornication is here called a deadly sin; for 
what man will assert that sin to be unpardonable? 
All that sceins to be meant is, that as fornication is 

.4 breach of an absolute precept, so it is dangerous in 
any person to commit -it as well as other sins of a 
similar nature. But swe think this need not be en- 
larged on; we shall only add, that it has been ob- 
jected, that some of the colleets -have been taken 

“ont of the Romish mass book. If it is allowed that 
the collects are good, then the objection falls to the 
ground; for it might, with equal propriety, be ob- 

jected, that we should not be called Christians, “be- 

-cause the papists call themselves by that name; and, 


all they have good among them; and let what is 
useless be retained by themselves. Tteformation may 
be carried too far at some particular periods. Pro-« 
bably the first reformers thought so, and therefore 
they left these things for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. As for Litanies, we shall here observe what 
many learned men have said of them. 

In the Christian-sense-of the word, a Litany is a 
solemn form of supplication to God. Eusebius, 
speaking of Constantine's custom of making hiy 
solemn addresses to God in hts tent, says, he endea- 
voured to renuer God propitious to him by his sup- 
plications .and .Litanies. And Arcadius, in one of 
his laws against hereties, forbids them to hold pro- 
fane assemblies in the-eity, either by night or by day, 
to make their Litany. At that time, the public 
prayers, hymns, and psalmody, were all comprised 
under the general nae of Litany. Afterwards the 
word came to signify a peculiar sort of prayers used 
in the church; concerning the original of which 
learned men are not agreed. 

At first, the use of Litanies was not fixed to any 
stated time, ‘but they were employed only as exigen- 
cies required. They were observed, in imitation of 
the Ninevites, with ardent supplications and fastinzs, 
to avert the threatening judgments of fire, earth- 
quakes, inundations, or hostile invasions, "The days 
on which they were used, were called Rogation- 
days. Several of these days were appointed by the 
canons of different conneils, till the seventeenth 
council of Toledo decreed that Juitanies should be 
used in every month throughout the year. And so, 
by degrees, these solemn snpplications came to be 
used weekly, on Wednesdays and Fridays, the an- 
cient stationary days in all churches. 

As to the form in which: Litanies are made, 
namely, in short petitions by the priest, with res- 
ponses by the people. St.-Chrysostom derives the 
custom from the primitive ages, when the priest be- 
ean, aud uttered by the spirit some things fit to be 
pravéd for, and the people joined the intercessions, 
saying, “We beseech thee to hear ns, good Lordy? 
When the miraculous gifts of the spmt began to 
cease, they wrote down several of these forms, 
which were the original of onr modern Litanies.— 
St. Ambrose has left us one, agreeing in many 
things with that of our own church. 

About the year 400, Litanies hegan to be used 
in processions, the people walking barefoot, and 
repeating them with great devotion. It is pretended 
several countries were delivered from great calami- 
ties by this means. About the year 600 Gregory 
the Great, out of all the Litamies extant, composed 
the famous seven-fold Litany, by which Rome, it is 
said, was delivered from a grievous inortality.— 
This has been a pattern to all the western churches 
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since; to which ours of the church of England 
comes nearer than that of the Romish missal, in 
which later popes have inserted the invocation of 
saints, which our reformers justly expunged. ‘These 
processional Litanies having occasioned much scan- 
dal, it was decreed that the Litanies for the future 
should only be used within the walls of the chureh. 

The days appointed by the 15th canon of our 
church, for using the Litany, are Wednesdays and 
Fridays, the ancient fasting days of the primitive 
church; to which, by the rubric, Sundays are added 
as being the days of the greatest asscmmbly for divine 
service. Before the last review of the common 
prayer, the Litany was a distinct service by itself, 
und used some time after the morning prayer was 
over. At present itis made one office with the 
morning service, being ordered to be read after the 
third collect for grace, instead of the intercessional 
prayers in the daily service. ; 

By the fifteenth canon, whenever the Litany 
is read, every householder dwelling within half a 
mile of the chureh is to come, or send one at least 
of his household, to jom with the minister in 
prayers. ar 

‘There is one great advantage to Christians in the 
worship used by the church of England, and that is 
the reading of the psalms and lessons, and it 1s sur- 
prising that this should not take place in all Protes- 
tant churches. The advantage is not only to those 
who cannot read, but it refreshes the memories of 
the best scholars whatever. Nay, it has been as- 
serted, that were the scriptures not read in our 
charches, we should become ina short time such 
barbarians as our ancestors were two thousand years 
ago. But let as here consider the practice of the 
ancient chureh on thishead, and then take notice of 
our own, that the reader may make the compa- 
rison. 

In the ancient church, the reading of the scrip- 
tures was one part of the service of the catechn- 
mens, at which all sorts of persons were allowed to 
be present for instruction. ‘The lessons were always 
two at least, and sometimes three or four. ‘The au- 
thor of the constitutions speaks of four lessons, two 
out of Moses and the prophets, and two out of the 
gospels and epistles. ‘Uhe cliurch of Rome seems 
to have been a littlesingular in this matter: for, tll 
the time of pope Celestine, about 400 years after 
Christ, they read no lessons out of the Old Testa- 
ment, but only out of the New; whereas in all 
other churches, they read lessons out of both. 

The methed of reading the scriptures sceins al- 
ways to have been governed by some rule, though 
this might vary im different churches. St. Austin 
tells us, there were some lessons%o fixed aud appro- 
priated to certain tines and seasons, that no others 
might be read in tltir stead. He particularly in- 
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stances in the festival of [aster, when for four days 
successively the history of Christ’s resurrection was 
read out of the four gospels. In like manner, on all 
other festivals, they read those parts of scripture, 


which related to the particular festival. 


Partieular books of scripture had their particular 
seasons of the year, in which they were more espe- 
cially read. Thus the Acts of the Apostles was 
read immediately before the feast of Pentecost, and 
in Lent they usually read the book of Genesis. The 
book of Job and Jonah were both read in the Pas- 
sion-week, and the prophet Ilosea was read on the 
Vigil of our Saviour’s passion. ‘Though we have 
no complete Lectionarium, or Calendar of Lessons 
extant, yet we are sure their reading the scriptures 
was some way methodized, and brqught under rule. 
‘Phe first Calendar of this kind is thought to be Hip- 
polytus’s Canou Paschalis, which Scaliger and Go- 
thofred take to be a rule appointing lessons for the 
festivals. But Bucheritis, and others, give another 
account of it, which leaves the matter uncertain. 
There is a Lectionarium under the name of St. Je- 
rome; but the best critics look upon it as counter- 
feit. Some time after, there were several books of 
this kind composed for the nse of the French 
churches. It is observable, however, that the 
lessons were sometimes appointed by the bishops 
at discretion. Ferrarius gives several instances 
of this practice out of St. Austin, and St. Chry- 
sostus, 

As to the persons whose office it was to read the 
lessons, it is propable, that during the two first cen- 
turies, they were the deacons, or m imitation of the 
Jewish church, such as the bishop or president for 
that time appoited. But, in the time of St. Cy- 
prian, it wus the peculiar office of the readers, who 
were become an tnferior order of the clergy. The 
reader, befere he began to read, was used to say, 
Pax vobis, Peace be with vou, which was the 
usual form of salutation at the entrance of the 
offices in the church. This custom continued till 
the third council of Carthage made an order to the 
contrary, appointing that it should be said by some 
other minister. St. Chrysostom mentions two other 
customs introductory to the reading and hearing the 
scriptures. he first is thé deacon enjoining silence 
and attention before the reader began. ‘Phe second 
the reader’s bevinning every lesson with, “Thus saith 
the Lord.” 

There isa distinction made by some between the 
longer and shorter lessons, used iu the ancient 
church. The longer lessons are said to be used at 
the long nocturnal or antelucan service, and the 
shorter at the other canonical hours of prayer. But 
this distinction conld have no place tll the eanon- 
ical hours were settled; which was not till the 
fourth or fifth century. It is probable, these 
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shorter lessons were no other than the psalms; or 
antipLonal hymus coliected out of the psalms, for 
the service of the several hours of devotion. 

it is observable, that, in some churches, other 
books were allowed to be read by way of lessons 
aud mstructions, besides the canuical scriptures, 
such as the passions of the martyrs on their proper 
festivals, the homilies of the fathers, the epistles 
aud tracts of pious men, and the letters communi- 
catory of one church to another, with other writ- 
ings of the like nature. Lusebius tells us, the book 
called ileimes Paster was anciently read in the 
church. 
read Clemens Romanus’s frst epistle to the Corin- 
thians, and another written by Soter, bishop of 
Rome. Sozomen tells us, the Revelations of Peter 
were read once a year, on Good-Priday, in many of 
the churches of Palestmme. Many other instances 
are to be met with im ecclesiastical authors. 

Our own church in the choice of lessons, pro- 
ceeds as follows. For the first lesson cn ordinary 
days, she directs, to begin at the beginning of the 
year with Genesis and so to continue on, tll all the 
books of the Old ‘Pestament are read over; only 
omitting the Chronicles (which are for the mast 
part the same with the books of Samuel. aud Kings) 
and other particular chapters in other books, either 
for the same 1eason, or because they Contain genea- 
logies, names of persons, or places, or other iat- 
ters less prot.table for ordinary hearers. 

The course of the first lessons for ‘Sundays is 
regulated after.a different mauner. 
to Septuagesina Sunday, some particular chapters 
of Isaiah are appointed to be read, because that 
book conains the clearest prophecies concerning 
Christ. Upon Septuagesima Sunday Genesis. is be- 
eun, because that book «which treats of the fall of 
nan, and the:severe judzment of God on the world 
for sin, best suits with a tine of penance and morti- 
fication. After Genesis follow -select chapters out 
of the books of the Old ‘Testament, as they hic in 
order; observing that, on festival Sundays, such as 
Master, Whitsunday, &c. the particular history re- 
lating to the day is appointed to be read. On the 
festivals of the saints called saints-days, the church 
appoints lessons out of the moral books, such as 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, cclesiasticus, and Wis- 
dom, as containing excellent precepts and instruc- 
tions for the conduct of life. 

_As to the second lessons, the church observes the 
same course both on Sundays aud week-days: read- 
ng the gospels and Acts of the Apostles in the 
morning, and the epistles in_the evening, in the 
game order they standin the New T estament; eX- 
cepting on saints-days and holidays, when such 
lessons are appointed, as either explum the mystery, 
relate the history, or apply the example to us,— 
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Thus, by the prudence of ovr church, the Old Tes- 
tament 1s read over once, and the new thrice in the 
year, some particular parts of both, for particular 
reasons, excepted. 

Yn treating of the whole public service used in 
the church at England, we are under the necessity 
of taking notice of all the objections commonly 
made to it by all denonunations of Christians. ‘This 
is the more necessary, ‘because, by taking these 
things ina proper polut of view with candour, -it 
may “be the means of settling some of our wuhappy 
controversies, or at least niaking Protestants love 
each other as brethren. 

{tis well known that there are holy days ordered 
to be observed in the: church of Engl: and, yet they 
are not imposed, -being left wholly to people’s own 
discietion. If any of these hely days have been 
used toa bad purpose, the fault does not lay ia 
them, butin the depravity of human nature. Lid 
God beceme:man for us, and must ve become 
beasts? “An afternoou’s debauch wall follow very il 
after a forenoon’s sermon; and therefore those who 
keep days hely, shonld heep them holy to the Lord. 
The fast and most solersn of the times observ d in 
the charch of Pugland, is Tent. 

The word Lent, m the-old Sason language, sig- 
nifies the Spring, end is therefore used to denote 
this holy sexson, which belongs to that part uf the 
year, it being observed by Christians as a lume of 
humiliation before Master, the great festival of our 
Saviour’s resurrection. 

The observation of this fast is of very great anti- 
quity im the Christian church. The Latins call it 
Quadragesima, which word “denotes the number 
forty; whence this fast was called Quadragesimal, 
but helt from its being a fast of forty days, or 
ouly forty hours, 1s matter of dispute among the 
learned. ‘They of the Romish church, and some of 
the Protestant connnunion, maintain that it was 
always a fast of forty days, and, as such, of apos- 
tulical institution, Others think it was only of ec- 
clesiastical institution, and it was variously observed 
in different churches, and grew by degrees from a 
fast of forty hours to a fast cof “forty days. This 
latter is the sentiment of Morton, bishop ‘Taylor, 
du Moulin, Daille, and others. 

The church seems to have limited the term of 
fasting to forty davs, in’ regard either to the forty 
days, in which Ged drowned the world; or to the 
forty days, in which the children of Israel did pe- 
nance in the wilderness; or to the forty stripes, 
wherewith inalefactors were to be corrected; or be- 
cause Moses fasted this number of days, as did 
Elias the same space of time; or because the Nine- 
vites were allowed precisely as many days for repen- 
tance; or, lastly, and most probably, because our 
blessed Saviour binself, when he was pleased to 
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dist, observed the same length of time, Fer some, 
or all, of these reasons, the church used this unm- 
ber of days, as the common solemn number belung- 
ing tu extraordinary humiliation. 

4s to the original of this Quadragesimal fast, 
learned meu are iehued to believe, it was uot in- 
suituted by the apostles, at least uot as any necessary 
rule obligurg all men to fast forty days; and that for 
the following reasons: Tirst, because there is some 
probability, that at first it was only a fast of ferty 
hours, or the time that our Saviour lay im the grave, 
tlat is, the Friday and Saturday before Easter— 
‘This appears from ‘Fertullian and lrenawus, who 
speak of Christians observing those days, in which 
the bridegroom was taken from them, agreeable to 
these words of our Saviour; “The days will come 
that the budegrooim shall be taken from them, and 
then shall they fast.” However, it must be eon- 
fessed, these authors speak of more days than two 
as observed iu many chuiches, ouly with this dif- 
ference, that the first were observed as miore neces- 
sury, beiug founded on the words of Christ bimself, 
and the others were at the church's free liberty 
and choice, us Leing purely of ecclesiastical 1isti- 
tution, 

Secondly, because, if this fast was of apostoli- 
cal institution, itis scaree accountable how such a 
great variety in point of time should immediately 
happen in the observation of it; some ehurches 
keeping it only three weeks, some six, some seven, 
and yet none of them hitting upon the precise num- 
ber of forty days. It is observable however, that 
they all agreed in ealling this fast Qu: udragesimal, 
and assigned different reafons for this appellation. 

Leut consisted not of above thirty-six fasting-days 
in any church; for though some churches kept it 
s.x weeks, which make forty-two days, vet all Sun- 
days were excepted out of the fast; and then six 
days being subdueted, there remained but thirty-six 
days of fasting. Who first added Ash-Wednesday, 
and the other three days to the begining of Lent, 
in the Roman church to make them forty, is not 
agreed among their own writers. Some say, it was 
the work of Gregory the Great; but others ascribe 
it to Gregory Tf. who lived about an hundred years 
after, in the. beginning of the VIllth century. 

The general design of this institution is thus set 
ferth by St. Chrysostom: “Why do we fast these 
forty days: Many therctc-ore were nsed to come to 
the communion indevoutly and inconsidcrately, es- 
pecially at this time, when Christ first gave it to his 
disciples. TV hereture our forefathers, considering 
the mischiefs arising fror: such careless approaches, 
meeting together, appointed forty days tor fasting 
‘and prayer, and heme of sermons, and for holy 
assemblies; that all men, in these days, being care- 
fully puritied by prayers aud alms deeds, sud lasting, 
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and watching, and tears, and confession of sins, 
and other the like exercises, might come according 
to their capacity, witht a pure conscience, to the 
holy tatile.” 

Bat if we enquire more particularly into the rea- 
sons of instituting the Leut-fast, we shall find them 
to be these fullowing: First, the apostles’ sorrow 
for the Joss of their master. For this reason the 
ancicnis observed those two days, in whieh our Sa- 
viour lay m the grave, with the greatest strictness. 
Secondly, the decleusion of Christian piety from its 
first and primitive fervour. Thirdly, that the cate- 
chumens night prepare themselves for baptism, and 
the penitents for absolution; Easter being one of 
the settled timcs of baptizing the catechumens and 
absolving the penitents. 

"Lis solemn season of fasting was universally ob- 
served by all Christians, though with a great liberty, 
and a just allowance for men’s 5 infirmities: and this 
Was in a great measure lett to their own discretion, 
If men were in health, and able to bear it, the rule 
and custom was far them to observe it. On the 
other hand, bodily intiranty aud weakness were al- 
ways adimitted us a just apology for their non-ob- 
servance of it 

The manner of observing Lent, among those who 
were piously disposed to observe it, was to abstain 
from all food till evening. Whence it is natural to 
couclude, that the pretence of keeping Lent only by 
u change of diet fram flesh to fish is but a moek fast, 
and an innovation utterly unknown to the ancients, 
whose Leut-fast was a strict and rigorous abstinence 
from all food ull the evening. Their refreshment 
was only a supper, and then it was indifferent whe- 
ther it was flesh, or any other food, provided it was 
used with sobriety and moderation. But there was 
no general rule about this matter, as appears from 
the § story which Sozomen tells of Spiridion, bishop 
of Trimithus, in Cyprus; that a stranger once bap- 


peving to call upen him i in Lent, he, having nothing 


in his house but a piece of pork, ordered that to be 
dressed and set before him; but the stranger refused 
to cat flesh, saying he was a Christian; Spiridion 
replied, for that very reason thou onghtest not to 
retuse it, for the word of God has prouounced all 
things clean to them that are clean. 

Lent was thought the proper season for exercising 
mare abundantly all sorts of charity. Thus what 
they spared from their own bodies, by abridging 
thein of a meal, was usnally given to the poor. ‘They 
likewise emy. loved their vacant hours in visiting the 
sich and imprisoned, in entertaining strangers, and 
reconciling differences. ‘Vhe imperial laws forbid 
all proseention of men in eriainal actions, which 
might briug them to corporal punishment aud tor- 
ture during this whole season. Lent was a time of 
mate than ordinary strictness and devotion: and 
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therefore, in many of the great churehes, they had 
religious assemblies for prayer and preaching every 
day. They had also frequent commuuions at this 
time, at least on every sabbath or Lord’s day. All 
public games and stage-plays were prohibited at this 


season; as also the celebration of all festivals, birth- . 


days and marriages, as unsuitable to ihe present oe- 
casion. 


‘These were the common rules observed in keeping 


the Lent fast, when it was come to the leneth of 
forty days. But there was one week, called the 
Hebdomas magna; or the great week before Easter, 
which they observed with a greater strictness and 
solemnity than all the rest. ‘This is usually called 
the Passion-week, because it was the weck in which 
our Saviour ererer 

The Christians of the Greek church observe four 
Lents. The first commences on the fiftcenth of 
November, or forty days before Christmas. The 
second is our Lent, which immediately precedes 
Easter. The third begins the week after Whitsun- 


day, and continues till “the festival of St. Peter and” 


St. Paul. The number of days therefore comprized 
in this Lent is not settled and determined, for they 
are more or less according as Whitsunday fails 
sooner or later. Their fourth lent commences the 
first of August, and lasts no longer than till the fif- 
teenth. These Lents are observed with great strict- 
ness and austerity, On Saturdays and Sundays they 
indulge themselves m drinking and using oil, which 
are prohibited on other days. 

Lent was first commanded to be observed in Eng- 
Jand by Ercombert, seventh king of Kent, before 
the year 800. No meat was formerly to be eaten 
im Lent, but by licence, under certain penalties.— 
And butchers were noi to kill flesh in Lent, except 
for the victualling of ships, &c. 

The next thing to be taken notice of, is Baptism, 
the first sacrainent ia the Christian church. As to 
what manner this is observed in the church of Rome, 
we have already taken notice in our sccounts of the 
popish ceremonies. We know of but two objec- 
tions that ever have been made to tlie form of bap- 
tism, as practised im the church of England, but 
these will be takeu notice of afterwards. 

We have already seen, that the church of England 
defines baptism to be, not only a sign of profession, 
and mark of difference, whereby Christian men are 
discerned from others that be not christened; but 
it is also a sign of regeneration, or new bath, 
whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive 
baptism nghtly, are grafted into the church: The 
promises of the foreziveness of sin, of our adoption 
to be the sons of God, by the Holy Ghost, are visi- 
bly signed and sealed, “faith i is confirmed, and grace 
increased, by virtue of prayer to God. She adds, 
that the baptism of young children is in any wise to 
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be retained in the church, as most agreeable with 
the institution of Christ. \ 

In the rubrics of her hturgy, she prescribes, that 
baptism be administered only on Sundays aud holy- 
days, except im cases of necessity. ‘She requires 
spousors for mfants; for every male child two god- 
fathers and one godmother; and for every female 
two godmothers and one godfather. We tind this 
provision made by a constitution of Edmond, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, A. D. 12363; and im a synod 
held at Woreester, A. D. 1240. By the xxixth 
canon of our church no parent is to be admitted to 
answer as godfather to his own child. 

The form of adnmnistering baptism is too weil 
known to require a particular account to be giver 
of it; and we shall only observe some of the more 


-material ciiferences between the form, us it stood in 


the first liturgy of king Edward, and that in our 
Comnion Prayer Book at present. First, in that of 
king Edward, we meet with a form of exorcism, 
founded upon the hike ‘practice ef the primitive 
church, which our reformers left out, when they 
took a review of the liturgy m the 5th and 6th of 
the king.. It is as follows :— 


ore 


Then let the priest, looking upon the children, 

say,— 

“YT command thee, unclean spirit, m the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
that thou come out, and depart from these. infants, 
whom our Lord Jesus Christ hath vouehsated to call 
to his. holy baptism, to be made members of his 
body, and of his holy congregation. ‘Therefore, 
thou cursed spirit, remember thy sentence, remem- 
ber thy judgment, remember the day to be at hand, 
wherein thou shalt burn in everlasting fire, prepared 
for thee and thy angels. And presume not here- 
aftcr to exercise any tyranny towards these infants 
whom Christ hath bought with his precious blood, 
and by this his holy bapiism called to be of his 
flock.” 

The form of consecrating the water did not make 
a part of the office, m king Edward’s Liturgy, as 
it does m the present, because the water im the font 
was changed, and consecrated but once a month. 
The form likewise itself was soucthing different 
from that we now use, and was introduced with a 
short prayer, that Jesus Christ upon whom, when 
he wus baptized, the Hloly Ghost came down mm the 
hikeness of a dove, and would send down the same 
Holy spirit, to sanctify the fountain of baptism ; 
which prayer was Bush left out, at the second 
review of it. 

By kmg Edward’s first heals the minister is to 
dip the child in the water thrice; first dipping the 
right side; secondly the left; the third time dipping 
the face fowards the font. This three-fold immer- 
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sion was a very angient practice in the Christian 
church, and nsed in honour of the holy Trinity ; 
though some later writers say it was done to repre- 
sent the death, burial, and resurrection of Chiist, 
togetlier with bis three days’ continuance in the 
grave. Afterwards, the Avians making an ill use of 
it, by persuading the people that it was nsed to de- 
note, that the three persons in the ‘Vrinity, were 
three distinct substances, the orthodox left it off, 
and used only one single immersion. 

By the first Common Prayer of hing Edward, 
after the child «was baptised, the godfathers and god- 
mothers were to Jay their hands upon it, and the 
tainister was to put on him the whole vestment, 
commonly called the Chrysume, and to say, “ “Pake 
this white vesture, as a token of the inuoceucy, 
which, by God’s grace, in this holy sacrament of 
baptism, 1s given unto thee; and for a sign whereby 
thou art admonished, so long as thou livest, to give 
thyself to immocence ist living, that, after this tran- 
sitory life, thou mayest be partaker of the life ever- 
lasting, Amen.” As soon as he had pronounced 
these’ wards, he was to anoint the infant on the head, 
saying, “ Almighty God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Chiist, who hath regenerated thee by water and 
the Holy Ghost, and bath given unto thee remission 
of all thy sins, may he vouchsafe to anoint thee with 
the unction of his holy spirit, and bring thee to the 
inheritance of everlasting life. Amen.” ‘This was 
manifestly done in imitation of the practice of the 
primitive church. 

The custom of sprinkling children, instead of 
dipping them in the font, which at tirst was allowed, 
in case of the weRHE56,..0r sickness of the infant, 
has so far prevailed, that immersion is at length 
quite excluded. What principally tended to coutirm 
the practice of affusion, or sprinkling, was, that 
several of our English divines, flying into Germany 
and Switzerland, during the bloody reign of queen 
Marvy, and reteming home when queen Liizabeth 
came to the crown, brough back with them a great 
zeal for the Protestant churches beyond sea, where 
they had been sheltered and received ; and, having 
observed that, at Geneva, and other places, baptisin 
was administered by sprinkling, they thought they 
conld not do the church of England a greater piece 
of service than by introducing a practice dictated by 
so great an oratle as Calvin. This, together with 
the coldness of our northern climate, was what con- 
tributed to banish entirely the practice of dipping 
infants in the font. 

LLay-baptism we find to have been permitted by 
both the common prayer books of king Edward, and 
that of queen Lhizabeth, when an infant is in imme- 
diate dauger of death, and a lawful ininister cannot 
be had. ‘(his was founded upon the mistaken notion 
of the impossibihty of salvation without the sacra- 
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ment of baptism; but afterwards, when they came 
to have clearer notions of the sacrament, it was una- 
uimously resolved in a convocation, held i in the year 
1575, that even private baptism, ina case of ne- 
cessity, was only to be administered by a lawful 
minister, 

The objections made to the office of baptistn are, 
first, the use of godfathers and godmothers. At the 
Reformation, it was absolutely uecessary that they 
should have sponsors for infants, lest their parents 
should have brought them up in the popish religion. 
Tt was the same in the primitive church, ag has been 
already taken notice of, to preveut the children frou 
being brought up Gunns. At present, when we 
consider that almost universal depravity of niunuers, 
so prevalent among the people, we are led to wish 
that pious persons could be found, who would take 
care to see the children brought up iv the fear of 
God. On the other hand, when we reflect on the 
conduct of those persons who frequently assume the 
characters of sponsors, such as drunken sots and 
giddy girls, who never intend to pay any regard to 
the elem promise they have made, as it were, be- 
fore God and a Christian congregation, we are apt 
to wish that none were admitted but such as would 
do their duty. We khuow but of one law in the 
church of England that forbids a father to be spon- 
sor for his own child, but Jong usage has given 4 
sanction to the present practice. “Let sponsors, 
however, beware of mocking God, but if they take 
that office upon them, let them endeavonr, through 
the divine assistance, to discharge their duty. 

The second objection is, that made to the use of 
the sign of the cross. We have already taken notice, 
that this was used m the primitive church, and lord 
Kting thinks it first begau about the middle of the » 
second century. After that time, it began to be 
generally practised, but not imposed, so that people 
were left at liberty to use it, or let it alone. Soon 
after the time of Constantine the Great, it was be- 
come so universal, that it was considered as an im- 
posed duty on the clergymen to cross the children in 
the sacrament of baptism. 

We find from what we have taken notice of ‘be- 
fore, that the ritual for baptism in the begining of 
the reign of king Edward, had someting in it very 
superstitious. As for the making the sign of the 
cross, there can be no harm in it, tunless - people be- 
lieve that it bas something in it of a sacred uature. 
Those who submit to it as the mode used in the 
established church, should look upon it as an indif- 
ferent thing, but those who consider it as incon- 
sistent with the word of God, should by no means 
use it. here is, however, in this country, but little 
yeason to complain, for there is such liberty for 
tender consciences, that although the minister can- 
not dispense with the act of auiformity, yet any man 
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who is of opinion that baptism is absolutely neces- 
sary to lufants, may apply to the Dissenters, none 
of whoin use the sign of the cross. 

The next thing to be considered is confirmation. 

In the primitive times, this was a grand ceremony 
in the church. It frequently followed immediately 
after baptism, when the party made a solemn pro- 
mise before the bishop and all the congregation 
present, that he would live according to the rules of 
the gospel. Tle was then admitted to the cominu- 
nion, after the bishop had prayed for him, and laid 
his hands on his head. Jt was absolutely necessary 
that such a declaration should be made, especially 
as the people were but newly converted from hea- 
thenism. And the same circumstance took place 
here immediately after the Reformation. It was ne- 
cessary that the ministers of parishes should know 
to whom they administered the communion, and 
therefore it was ordered, that those who intended 
to partake of that holy ordinance, should first be 
instructed in the principles of the Christian religion ; 
for no solemn mystery enjoined in the New ‘Vesta- 
meut must be trifled with, 

It is therefore appointed both by the canons and 
by several public acts, that all those who are to be 
confirmed, must produce a certificate of their know- 
ledge from the minister of the parish where they re- 
side. This ordinance is observed by the Lutherans, 
and although not attended to by many Protestants, 
yet we shall have occasion to point out wherein they 
have something like it. Indeed, we do not know 
that ever any.of the Protestants spoke or wrote 
against confirmation, but in some of their writings 
we find them complaining of abuses in the cere- 
mony, namely, it is not attended to with that awful 
reverence it was in the primitive church. All we 


-ean say on this head is, that our bishops should con- 
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sider whether it would not be much better to visit 
their parishes once every year, than ouce in three 
years. Bishop Jewel used to say, “A bishop should 
die preaching, and surely the gates of heaven must 
be ready opened for that minister who leaves tlis 


world doing his duty.” 


, 


We come next to the eucharist or sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper, which in all Christian churches 
makes a part of divine worship. ‘This sacrament, 
as well as that of baptism, was instituted by Christ 


-himself; aud by many divines it has been called 


-Christ’s last legacy to his people. 


It was constituted 


‘to be kept up m remembrance of bin to the end 


of the world. We are assured by Pliny, in his 


-epistle to the emperor Trajan, that the Christians 


met on one day in seven, and had a feast together. 
"Lhis feast was no other than what we now call the 
communion. Jn the beginning of Christianity, the 
whole charch or body of Christians met together; 
and those who had been baptized were admitted to 
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the communion. But as they began to multiply, a 
inore rigid discipline was found necessary, catechu- 
mens, penitents, and all who were found guilty of 
any scandalous offences, were debarred from the 
communion; the former, till they had been properly 
instructed, and the latter, till they had given suffi- 
cient proofs of their amendment. The bishop al- 
ways washed his hands before he consecrated the’ 
elements, according to the words of the psalmist, 
“1 will wash my hands im tmocency, so will I go 
to thine altar.” but as these things have been 
treated of at large in our account of the primitive 
church, we shall therefore ouly take notice of some 
traditions concerning the efficacy of the eucharist, 
which we have carefully collected from different 
historians. These traditions, however, are not 
related as facts, but merely as forgeries invented, 
when the purity of Christianity was on the decline. 

Optatus tells us, that some Donatists, who, in 
their mad zeal against the Catholics, ordered the 
eucharist which they had consecrated to be thrown 
to their dogs, but uot without an immediate sien of 
diye vengeance on them; for the dogs, instead of 
devouring the clements, fell upon their masters and 
tore them to pieces. 

Again it is related of St. Laurence, that being 
extended ona red-hot gridiron in order to sutter 
martyrdom, the sacrameutal bread and wine which 
he had just before received, rendered him quite 
insensible of the force and violence of the fire; 
and that this surprising event converted a great 
many people, who were present to sce the execu- 
tion. 

The acts of St. Stephen relate a remarkable story 
concerning the eucharist, of one Tharticus, an aco- 
lyth, who, as he was carrying home some of the 
consecrated elements, niet with a company of sol- 
diers, who demanded of him what he was carrying, 
and upon his refusal to discover the sacred mysteries 
to those infidels, they beat him to death. The story 
adds, that God confirmed his ptety and prudence by 
a miracle; for the soldiers, though they searched all 
over him, could not find what he wished to conceal 
from them. 

Maccdonius, bishop of Constantinople, in the 
fourth century, and a great persecutor of the No- 
vatians, having long hated some of those poor 
people, obliged them, against their will, to com- 
municate with him, by forcing open their mouths 
and thrusting the eucharist down their throats, 
which to them was the most insupportable of all 
punishments. 

The histonan Sozomen relates, that a certain 
woman of the Macedonian sect, being obliged by 
the threats of her husband to dissemble an ioclina- 
tion to embrace the Catholic faith, came to church 
in order to receive the eucharist,, where, instead. of 
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swallowing the consecrated bread, she privately 
conveyed it away, and put another piece she had 
brought with her into ber mouth. But by the judg- 
ment of God, when she endeavoured to eat it, she 
found it changed into a stone, upon which she be- 
came a sincere convert to the Catholic faith. 

St. Austin relates of one Acacious, that he came 
into the world with his eye-lids so closed that he 
could sce nothing, and that his mother, by applying 
the encharist to his eyes in the form of a plaister, 
brought Jam presently to sight. 

We are likewise told by St. Austin, of a young 
girl who being possessed by the devil, and having 
conGnned twenty-eight days without nourishment, 
was dispossessed and perfectly restored to health, by 
partaking of the eucharist. 

Wehave mentioned these things for the benefit 
of our Protestant readers, who ought to be ontheir 
guard when they read the writings of the ancient 
tathers. And here we may find, that just after the 
time of Constantine the Great, the pricsts began to 
eatol the eucharist so much, that the foundation of 
the corporeal presence was laid. The magnifying 
any thing bevond its proper merits, or the design for 
which it was appointed, 1s first superstition, and then 
generally ends in idolatry. This 1s always the effect 
of will worship, or doing what is not commanded; 
and if we can here find such a name as that of St. 
Austin giving countenance to such notions, we need 
not be much surprised at finding the same in latter 
writers. 

The compilers of our Common-Prayer Book 
originally extracted this service out of several ancient 
liturgies, as those of St. Basil, St. Anibrose, and St. 
Gregory; but Boucher having found great fault 
with it, it therefore went under several alterations. 
The office was originally designed to be distinct, 
and consequently to be used at a different time from 
mioming prayer. A custom which bishop Overall 
says was observed in his time in York and Chichester ; 
and he mmputes it to the negligence of the ministers, 
and carelessness of the pcople, that they are ever 
huddled together into one office. 

By the last rubric after this office, part of it is 
appointed to be read on every Sunday and holy-day, 
though there be 10 communicants; and the reaspu 
seems to have been, that the church may shew her 
readiness to administer the sacrament upon those 
dass, and thut it is not her's, but the people’s fault, 
that itis not administered : or it might beso ordered 
for the sake of reading the Deealogue, or ‘Ten Com- 
mandments, the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, and 
the Nicene Creed; together with the Offertery, or 
seutences af scripture, aud the prayer for Christ's 
church. 

As there has been much dispute concerning the 
propriety of having altars in churches, where there 


is no sacrifice, we find it necessary to take some no- 
tice of the place where the church of England orders 
the eucharist to be celebrated. And here it is ne- 
cessary that we should first ilescribe the progress of 
the primitive church, and then compare it with the 
practice of the reformed. 

This holy table was distinguished among the pri- 
mitive Christians, by the name of altar; and Mr. 
Mede thinks it was usually so called for the two first 
ages, and that the name table is not to be fonnd in 
auy author of those ages now remaining. How- 
ever, it is certain they did not mean by the altar, 
what the Jews and heathens meant, either an altar 
adorned with images or idols, hke those of the hea- 
thens, or an altar for bloody sacrifices, which was 
the nse of them both among the Jews and Gentiles. 
But for their own mystical, unbloody sacrifice, as 
they called the encharist, they always owned they 
had an altar, which they scrupled not to term in- 
differently by that name. 

The communion-tables, or altars, of the primitive 
Christians, seem to hdve been made only of wood, 
ull the time of Constantine, when stone altars were 
brought in, together with the stateliness and mag- 
uificence of churches. The pontifical speaks of 
silver altars, dedicated by Constantine. And, as 
the materials of which altars were made, were chang- 
ed, so the form and fashion of them begau to be 
changed likewise: For whereas, before, they were 
in the form of tables, they now began to b® erected 
more like altars, either upon a single stone, or pil- 
lar, in the middle, or upon au edifice erected like a 
tomb. 

Among the primitive Christians there never was 
more than one altar in achurch. One bishop and 
one altar, is the known aphorism of Ignatius. Some 
are of opinion, that, anciently, there was but one 
altar in a whole city, or diocese, belonging to a 
bishop; notwithstanding there were many churches. 
But this is a point involved in too much obscurity 
to be easily determined. 

in some of the more stately churclres, as that of 
Sancta Sophia at Constantinople, the altar was over- 
shadowed with a sort of canopy. It was raised in 
the form of a hitle turret, upon fonr pillars, at each 
corner of the altar. ‘The heads of the pillars were 
adorned with silver bowls, the top of it was in the 
form of a sphere, adorned with graven flowers.— 
Above the sphere stood the cross: and the several 
arches below, between the pillars, were hang with 
veils or curtains, which served to cover und conceal 
ihe whole altar, Sometimes the [oly Ghost was 
represented, in the effigies of a silver dove, hovering 
over the altar. 

‘The holy vessels, which they made use of to ad- 
minister the encharist in, made another part of the 
oruaments of the communion-table, or altar. The 
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miaterials, it is true, were sometimes no better than 
plain glass or wood; but, im the more stately 
churches, they were often of gold or silver. What, 
this holy funiture consisted of, we may judge from 
an inventory of communion plate, given in to the 
persecutors by Paul, bishop of Cirta. There we 
find two gold cups, six silver cups, six silver water- 
pots, seven amps, and some other things. 

As to the ceremony of bowing towards the altar 
at the first cutrance into the churches, Myr. Mede 
thinks there is no plain demonstration of it in the 
aucient writers, but some probubility of sucha cus- 
tom derived from the Jews, who used to bow them- 
selves down towards the mercy seat. [t is certain, 
the Christians, both of the Greek and oriental 
churches, have time out of mind, and without any 
known beginning thereof used to bow towards the 
altar, repeating the words of the publican in the 
gospel, “God be merciful to me a simer,” as ap- 
pears by the Liturgies of St. Chrysostom and St. 
Basil, which custom not being founded on any 
known decree, or canon of a council, and bemg 
agreenble to the practice of the Jewish church, to 
which the Christians succeeded, may therefore fairly 
be supposed to have been derived to them from 
some very remote and ancient tradition. 

The communion-table or altar im the primitive 
church, was placed at the upper end, not close to 
the wall, as it iy at present, but at some little dis- 
tance from it; so that the bishop’s throne might be 
behind it, and room enough left in a void space to 
encompass or goround it. And this is the meaning 
of Eusebius, who speaking of the church of Pauli- 
nus, says, ‘ Fle set the holy of holies, the altar, in 
the middle,” not in the middle of the nave, or body 
‘of the church, as some have misunderstood it; but 
in the middle of the bema, or sanctuary, at such a 
distance from the upper end, as that the seats of 
bishops and presbyters might be behind it. Dr. 
Hammond, and other learned men,. think this posi- 
tion of the altar, in the Christian churches was in 
imitation of the altar of the Jewish temple, to 
which the psalmist alludes in those words, “I wall 
wash my hands in imuocency, and so will 1 compass 
thine altar.” 

a\t the beginning of the Reformation in England, 
a dispute arose, whether the communion-tables of 
the altar-fashion, which had been used in popish 
time, and on which masses had been celebrated, 
should be still contmued. This occasioned a letter 


from the king and council of all the bishops, requir-, 


ing them to pull down the altars; and, when the 
Liturgy was reviewed in 1551, the rubric was al- 
tered, and the priest was directed to stand on the 
north side, not on the altar as it was before, but of 
the table. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, when the Refor- 


mation first received a civil establishment, then i¢ 
was that our reformers displayed a considerable share 
oftmoderation. They appoited that the commu- 
nion-table should be either in the church or chancel, 
Lut not a word concerning altars. Iu this man- 
ner things continued till the reign of Charles I. 
when one half of the people ran mad in favour of 
Puritanism, and the other half in favour of super- 
stition. The love of ceremonies trampled over the 
love of truth, and? opposition to government was 
considered as a virtue. It was at that time that Dr. 
Laud caused the Book of Sports to be published, 
by which people were permitted to play at all sorts 
of games after divine service on Sundays. ‘This 
circumstance proved fatal at that time to the church 
of England, but affliction taught her leaders wisdom. 

In 1634, Laud procured an order, that all those 
tables where the people communicated, should be 
removed from the middle of the church, and placed 
within ratls ou the east end of the chancel, and this 
was to be called the altar. It is unpossible to de- 
scribe all the coufusions that took place on this 
occasion. The Puritan ministers, by their affected 


austerity, had gained on the minds of the people, 


who were become as much slaves to them as ever 
they had been to the popish priests. “They said, 
that to set up altars, was the sume as to set hp po- 
pery, and as some of the clergy were more forward 
m this affair than others, so it occasioned many 
tumults, fomented by the Puritans, and laughed at 
by the papists. 

At Grantham, in Lincolnshire, the vicar of the 
parish procared a piece of painting from one of the 
remains of an abbey, and had it placed within the 
altar. All bis hearers were Puritans, and the settne 
up the painting drove them almost stark mad. And 
here it may be justly said in the words of a cele- 
brated author, “ Vhere were fire and -tow assem- 
bled.” The vicar loved ceremonies, and the people 
hated them. A combination of the parishioners 


- went to the church to demolish the altar, and the 


vicar to defend it. A stout battle ensued, in which 
the vicar, who seems to have been a man of courage, 
lifted a form upon his shotlder, and knocked down 
five or six of the assailants. ‘The clergy who can- 
not teach people wisdom, should drive 1 into them. 

Here was a tine opportunity for the puapists to 
laugh at the simplicity and weakness of Laud, who, 
to use the words of bishop Burnet, “ Drove all things 
into confusion.” Ward, who wrote a book called 
England’s Reformation, takes notice of this, when 
he says, 


What mischiefs did in Kirks arise, 

By setting tables altar wise ; 

How Granthatn’s vicar by the rabble, 
Was bane’d about the communion-table. 
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Dy the act of uniformity, none is to communicate 
in public, but at the altar, and they are to reecive 
the clements knecling. The ceremony of kneeling 
at the sacrament is observed by the Lutherans and 
the church of England, but not by any other Pro- 
testants that we know of. In. this country, it has 
occasioned much contention, and a variety of dis- 
putes. ‘This much is certain, that knecling at the 
communion was not used im the primitive chureh till 
after the time of Constantine the Great. And yet 
there can be no harm in the ceremony, so as it is 
not used to superstiuon, Itis certain, that the ru- 
bric hus cautioned people against running into super- 
stition, and perhaps to the liberal and enl: argced io 
sentiment, it will be much the same whether they 
commemorate the ceath of their Redeemer kueeling 
vr standing. In all things of an indifferent nature, 
people should be left to “their own discretion; for 
where the conscience is once wounded, there can 
remain no peace of mind. Last of all, let us con- 
sider that this holy ordinance 1s a feast of charity, 
and wus considered as such by the primitive Chiis- 
tians. With what great care then ought we to ex- 
amine ourselves, whether we have any grudge or 
mialice against our neighbours, for we ought not to 
voto the Lord’s table with any besides those with 
whom we could wish to sit down in heaven. 
Marriage, as in all other Protestant countrics cx- 
cept one, must in England be performed by a cler- 
gyman. That marriage is in the law of nature a 
civil institution, is known to every historian, and 
the sentiment is established by all inodern writers, 
who have treated of the laws of nature and nations, 
The Jewish marriages were civil contracts, attended 
with some iunocent ccremonies, and the bishops, in 
the primitive ages of Christianity, never meddled 
with those things, their sole care being to prevail on 
the people to hve in a state of chastity, according 
to the apostolical institution, “ Let every man have 
his own wife, and every woman her own husband.” 
We are uot esuctly certain as to the time when 
the Christian priests first claimed the privilege of 
marrying the peuple, all that we know is, thut it was 
practised before the reigu of the emperor Justinian, 
who lived in the sixth century. “Phat emperor pub- 
lished an edict, foibidding any person to perform 
the ceremony of marriage except a elergyman— 
To enforce the clerical power, he made this a prin- 
ciple iu the pandeets, and from that time till the 
time of the Reformation, it was an object of great 
cmmolume.tito the priests who performed the ecre- 
mony, and to the popes who assumed the power of 
setting aside marriages whenever they pleased. 
Avthe licformation, the Lutherans did not follow 
the popish rule of making a sacrament of marriage, 
hut sti!l they retained many of the ceremonies. ‘In 
the church of England # is hhewise declared not to 
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be a sacrainent, but the privilege of performing it i 
sull confined to the clergy ; and by the marriage aet 
175-4, there are several restrictions laid upon this 
bond of union, that where unknown before. This 
aet has defeated its own intention, whieh was that 


| of preventing young persons from marrying without 


Se ee 


the consent of their parents or guardiaus. Avarice 
inspired the sentiment, and pride supported its opc- 
rations, Dy this act, destructive of the natural 
rights of the human race, dreadful euormitics have 
been committed. "Those who fouid they could not 
clude the foree of it in England, made elopements 
to Scotland, where they were iwarricd without the 
consent of their parents; and these marriages are 
declared by the court of session, the supreme court 
of jucicature in that part of the island to be legal ; 
and this decision has been affirmed in the house of 
lords, from whose decree uo appeal lies. 

But as most of these match cs were, and still are 
concluded in the heat of youthful unguarded pas- 
sion, and us the parents frequently withdrew from 
them what was intended as a marriage portion, so 
poverty creates uneasiness, brings on a coldness be- 
tween the parties, and they are seldom happy.— 
But this is not the worst eticct of the act, it ope- 
rates shockingly, and with a baneful influence on the 
morals of those im high life. Young ladies, being 
foreed by their parents to enter iuto the marriage 
state with persons who have nothing to reccommend 
them but money, are tempted to cngage i unlaw- 
ful pleasures, and to this 1s owing the vast number 
of divorcees that have taken place i in this country, — 
Indeed, these have been multiplicul so much of late 
years that the lower classes of people, copying the 
example of their superiors, have as it were laughed 
at all moral obligation, and endeavoured to unhinge 
the basis of human soeiety. The evil has spread 
far and wide, and we should not have been sa cxplhi 
cit on it, had it not been learnedly animadverted 
upon, by some of the members of both houses of 
parliament, who are in their private and public 
characters, an ornament to human society. Me- 
thods have been proposed to put a stop to tlic grow- 
ing evil, but they have all met with violent opposi- 
tion, and where it will end God only huows. 

‘The chureh of Eugland, though she docs not 
consider marriage as a sacrament, yet looks upon it 
as an institution so sacred, that it ought always to 
be celebrated by an ecelesiastical person. And by 
several canons of our church, itis declured to be 
uo less than prostitutiug one’s daughter, to give her 
in inarriage without the blessing of the priest. But 
marriages without this sanction are net, therefore, 
null and void, for, though the positive law of man 
ordains marriage to be nade by a pricst, that law 
only makes marriages otherwise solemnized, irregu- 
lar, but does not dissolve them. 
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There is no eanon, or custom of this realm, 
whieh prohibits marriages to be solemnized at any 
time. ‘The ecclesiastical courts, itis true, pretend, 
that a licence is necessary, to impower persons to 
marry, during such times as are said to be prohi- 
bited, viz. from Advent- Sunday, to the Octave of 
the Epiphany inelusive; from Septuagesiima-Sun- 


day, tll the Sunday after Easter tuclusive; and 
from the first of the Rogation-days, that is, the 


Monday before Ascension-day, till the day before 
Trinity-Sunday inclusive. During these pretended 
prohibited times, they allow no person to marry by 
banns only, asat other times of the yeur. 

For better seeurity agaist elandestine marriages, 
the chureh orders, that all marriages be celebrated 
in the day time. By the LXild canon, they are 
ordered to be performed im time of divine service ; : 
but that practice is now almost, by universal con- 
sent, laid aside and discontinued. ‘The canonieal 
hours for celebrating matrimony are, from eight to 
twelve in the forenoon. Formerly it was required, 
that the bridegroom and bride should be fasting, 
when they made their matrimonial vow; by which 
means they were seeured from being made ‘incapu- 
ble, by drink, of acting decently and discrectly m 
so weighty an affair. 

The impediments to marriage are specified in the 

102d canon of our church, and are these: 1. A 
preceding marriage, or contract, or any contro- 
versy Or suit depending upon the same. 2. Consan- 
gninity or affimty. 3. Want of the consent of parents 
or guardians. In Henry VilIth’s time, an set was 
passed, that marriages, solemnized and consum- 
mated, should stand good, notwithstanding any pre- 
contract, that had not been consummated. But this 
was done only to gratify the king: and therefore, in 
the next reign, this aet was repealed. As to the 
impediinent of consanguinity or affinity, there is a 
table of prohibited degrees drawn up by archbishop 
Parker, and set forth by authority in 1568. 

There is one objection that has been made to the 
ceremony of marnage in the ehureh of England, 
and that is the use of the ring. Amoug the ancient 
heathens the ring was considered as an emblem of 
eternity, because a ring has no end. We tint seve- 
ral instances of this i aneient history, particularly 
among the Egyptians, and it was to please the hea- 
thens that the Christian clergy, about the latter end 
of the sixth century, adopted the ceremony. From 
that time till the Keformution it was kept up; but 
in the Greck chureh, the parties in mairtuge ex- 
change rings with each other, so that both husband 
and wife has oneeach. At the Reformation, it was 
retained by the Lutheraus, and by the chorch of 
England, but all other Protestant churches exploded 
it. However, as the English Dissenters are all 
obliged to marry in the church, they use the ring in 
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common with others, exeept the Friends, valvarly 
ealled Quakers, who never make use of it, All we 
have to say coneerming this dispute, is, that we do 


not think it worth the mentioning, nora subject of 


serious enquiry. If women will have husbands, no 
doubt but they will aceept of the mng along with 
the male partner; for as Mr. Gray says, 


What female heart’s averse to gold.” 


malt puts us in mind of what Cartwright, the Puri- 


tan’ minister said, when being asked what objec- 
tions he had to a square hat, answered, that his 
head was not square. ‘Phere are some othe? reli- 
gious disputes which might Le terminated in the 
same manner. 

Weare here obliged to take notice of another ob- 
jection made by several persons, and that is against 
the following words, “ With my body I thee wer- 
ship.” This was a dreadful bugbear to some en- 


¥ 


thusiasts im the last century, who did not understand * 


what the word worship poiited out. They imagin- 


ed that wor slip aud divine service were synonyinous - 


terms. Now the simple meaning of the expression 
is, that as the Christian dediah himself w holly to: 
Gud, so the man who enters into the marriage state 
should consider, that he is so conneeted with his 
wile, as not to have any thing to do with harlots. 
As marriage is necessary on many aecounts, and 
as it is ove of the ordinanees appointed to be ob- 
served in the chureh, so it ought to be attended to 
with great care; nor was it ever despised but by 
libertines. ‘The comforts of soeicty, the mutual 
assistanee that the one sex should give to the other, 
the propagation of the humau species, the care of 
bringing up children, and industry of providing for 
them, are all included under this name. ‘The de- 
buuchee may enjoy a temporary pleasure, attended 
with a severe repentance; the virtuous man who is 
married knows the sweets of human Iife. Lf he is 
afflicted, he has a helpmate to sympathize with him ; 
if he is ina_ state of prosperity, then she will par- 
take of lis comforts. Their children will grow up 
together as ornaments of human society, as saints 
prepared for heaven, and ou a death-bed it will be 
their consolation that they have not lived in vain. 
We cannot conelude this article better than in the 
words of Niilton, the greatest poet perhaps that 
ever lived in the world, next to the iuspired writers. 


Hail, wedded love! mysterious law! true source 
Of human offspring! sole propriety 

{In paradise, of al] thmgs common else! 

By thee adulterous lust was driven from man, 
Among the bestial herds to range: by thee, 
Founded in reason, Joyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and the charities 
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Of father, son, and brother, first were hnown ; 

Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets ! 

Here love his golden shafts employs, here lights 

His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings : 

Flere reigns and revels: notin the bought smile 

Ot harlots, loveless, joyless, unindear'd, 

Casual fruition ; nor in court-amours, 

Mix’d dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball, 
Or serenade, which the starv’d lover sings 

Vo his proud fair, best quitted with disdain. 


The next thing to be considered is, the visitation 
of. the sick, a duty which hath been attended to 
amongst all ranks and denominations of Christians, 
and it points out a fixed helief of eternity; for what 
occasion would there be to visit the sick, if there 
was ot a belief of an awful change taking place 
soon afterwards. We huow but of one objection 
that has been made to the office for the visitation of 
the sick, and that is, the absolution. Undoubtedly 
there are here some words that might have been nrore 
clearly expressed, so as to remove all sorts of doubt, 
and to extinguish ambiguity ; but where is perfection 
to be found in human things? It appears by the 
rubr.c, that the minister is to pronounce this abso- 
lution in consequence of a firm persuasion that the 
sick man is 2 real penitent; and as he does it by the 
authority of Christ, consequently we should imagine 
that no real Protestant would consider it in an im- 
proper light. We are loath to enter into disputes of 
that nature; but this much 3s certain, that absolti- 
tion to sick persons was very early used in the 
church, even before the time of Constantine the 
Great; but if it was turned to superstition after- 
wards, We are not to answer for it, being convinced 
that the cliirch of England gives no encouragement 
to it, unless a few simple words can be construed 
to that purpose. 

The burial of the dead naturally follows the vist- 
tation of the sick, and the rubric enjoms that it shall 
not be used for any that die unhaptised or excom- 
municated, or who have Jaid violent hands on them- 
selves. ‘hese words of the rubric have occasioned 
much controversy; for first, it supposes, er at least 
jnsinuates, that those who die unbaptised cannot be 
sived. ‘ibis notion was never embraced in the 
Christian church tll the tenth century, when it was 
established into a law by the council St. John de 
Lateran. Secondly, as to persons excommunicated 
in the church of England, they ney be so for civil 


offences, and to deny them Christian burial, accord- 


wg to the rites of their own church, ts Joining civil 
and ecelesiastical jurischction together. Lastly, as 
to these who have laid violent hands on themselves, 
the general practice of this country has set aside the 
barbarity of the rubric. Inqnests generally set 
aside common homicides, because it is imagined 


that uene wonld put an end to their lives, unless 
they were madmen. ‘Yo despise life, indicates a 
privation of judgment, and therefore we generally 
find that our inquests return their verdidts Lunacy. 
However, this is uot all, the sentiment arises accurd- 
img to the sense of the rubric, from a belief that 
thuse who lay vtolent hands on themselves can have 
no time to repent, aud consequently are Jost for 
ever. ‘ 

That self-murder is a horrid crime is not to be 
disputed, and God forbid that we should stand up 
in defence of it; but then who is to limit Divine 
Omnipotence? Mr, Clark repeats a story, which 
although perhaps not true, yet it may serve to point 
out the sentiments of a charitable Christian, 

A very profane man riding one day on horse back, 
fell and was killed in the very act of swearing, That 
his sonl was gone to hell most people believed, and 
yet a bye-stander declared ke heard a voice utter the 
following words :— 


Betwixt the saddle and the gronnd, 
Merey was sought, and mercy found. 


We mention this, not as a real fact, but only to 
point out what are frequently the sentiments ef men 
on such a subject. Great caution shonld be used 
in forming notions of the state of our departed 
friends. God has ways to govern the exertions of 
his glorious attributes, with which we ate utterly 
unacquainted, and to acknowledge our ignorance is 
the strre way to attain to wisdom. 

There is, however, another objection to this cere- 
mony, which has been frequent!y made by the Dis- 
senters, and that arises from the repetition of the 
words, “ In sure and certain hope of resurrection to 
eternal life.” By a sure and certam hope can ouly 
be meant a well grounded hope, and that is such an 
hope as is fonnded upon rationyl principles. ‘Vhere- 
fore, if there is any ambiguity in the expression, it 
does not seem to urise from superstition m our re- 
formers, but rather from a charttable principle. « 

‘The next ceremony in the church of Eugland is, 
thet of returning thanks to the great God-of nature 
and providence, for delivermg women it child-Dirth. 
This. practice is attended to in one form or other by 
all the Protestant churches: we know of, whether 
established by law, or Dissenters. And can any 
thing in the world be more just? Natural religion 
points out that we should return thanks to God for 
every favour we receive from him, aud Christianity 
enforces the duty by the most solemn sznctions.— 
Onur gratitude should at least be, as far us lays in our 
power, proportioned to the henetits we have received : 
and what sufferings wm this life ean be compared 
with those of 2 woman who goes through the pains 
of child-bearing? And, if the affliction is so gicat, 
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if there is a living mother, .and what is still more, 
a living child? [low cheerfully should those con- 
«cerned go into the house of God, and acknowledge 
the obligation they are under to him, So far as we 
know, there bas never yet been any exception made 
to a single passage in this office, by any of our Dis- 
senting brethren. It follows the ,practice of the 
Jewish church, in whieh they were to offer a tartle- 
-dove, or two young pigeons; but Christianity re- 
quies‘the sacrifice of the heart. 

The commination, the last ceremony to be taken 
notice of, has its rise from a practice in the aneient 
church, when the bishop, or in‘his absence, any 
other lawful minister, declared, that those who had 
not repented of gross sins or immoralities, should 
not presume io come to the Lord’s table. ‘That 
such a practice eaisted in the primitive church, is 
acknowledged im the rubric to this office. | Phe | 
whole ceremony is plam and Simple, and the man | 
who is conscious of his guilt, may freely acknow- 
edge himself as cursed in the sight of God for the 
sins he has committed, without losing hopes of the 
divine favour, which no doubt will be communi- | 
cated to him in consequence of his accepting of 
salvation, according to the terms offered in the 
_gospel. , 

Such is the public service of the church of Eng- 
land, and, perhaps, upon a dispassionate inquiry, it 
will be found that very few exceptions im the eye 
of rcason can be made to it. Phere can be no eriti- 
cising, however, in these affairs, so that we must 
speak with candour, concerning all those who differ 
from us. 

The next thing to be considered in the chureh of | 
England is, her government, which is different from | 
all. other Protestant churches in the world. She is 
the sarae in her discipline, and both these must be 
explaimed.to the reader. 

England is governed in ecclesiastical matters by 
two arehbishops, and twenty-four bishops, and under 
these, by deans of eathedrals, arch-deacons, rectors, 
and vicars of parishes; all which must be properly 
attended to, especially as we must soon take notice 
of Calvinism and the cbureh of Seotland. 

Though bishops, iv the primitive church, were all 
vested with the same office, yet as Christianity in- 
-creased, ,i1t was found necessary to enlarge the epis- 
copal power; therefore, as before, there was com- 
monly a bishop placed in every great city, so now, | 
xn every metropolis, as the Romans called it, or 
mother city, of every province, wherein were courts 
of civil judicature, there was a metropolitan or 
archbishop, who had ceclesiastical jurisdiction over 
all the bishops of that province. [lis jurisdiction 
consisted in ordaining, or ratifying the elections and 
ordinations of all other bishops; and once a year 
he was to summon them all to a synod, in which he 
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presided, to inquire into their conduct, to censure’ 
with suspension, or deprivation, and to hear and 
determine causes between contending bishops, 

Dr. Bingham is of opinion, that archbishop was 
originally but another name for patriarch ; though 
in process of time their jurisdiction became dis- 
tinct. 

‘The first establishment of archbishoprics in Eng- 
land, if we may eredit Bede, one of the most an- 
cient writers of the English nation, wasin the time 
of Lucius, said to be the first Christian king of 
England; who, after the conversion of his subjects, 
erected three arehbishopries, at London, York, and 
Landaff, then called Caerleon. The dignity of 
archbishop continued in the see of London 18) 
years, ull, in the time of the Saxons, it was trans- 
lated to Canterbury, where it has coutinued ever 
sinee, and York remains a metrapelitical see to this 
day. 

sAugustin, the monk, who was sent by pope Gre- 
gory, to convert the English nation, in the reign of 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, was the tirst bishop of 
Canterbury; but Pheodore, the sixth in succession 
after him, was the first archbishop of that see. ‘Lhe 
archbishops of Canterbury had anetently the pri- 
macy not only over England, but Ireland also, and 
all the bishops of the fatter were consecrated by 
him. He was styled by pope Urban II. “ Alterins 
Orbis Papa;” he had a perpetual legantine power 
annexcd to his arebbishopric; he bal some marks 
of royalty, such as the power of coining money, 
Since the Reformation, he is styled Prinate 
and Metropolitan of all England: archbishop Cran- 
mer was the first who bore this title. As to pre- 
cedeney, there have been ancient contests about it, 
as also about the oath of canonical obedience, be- 
tween the two archiepiscopal sees. Some anti- 
quaries will have it, that the arehbishop of York 
was originally primate of the British churehs for 
London never was a Roman colony, or the scat of 
the Roman emperors, as York was, where both Se- 
verus and Constantins Chlorus lived aud died, and 
where Constautme the Great was born; and trom 
hence they infer, that, where the emperors resided, 
that was the most likely place to have pre-eminence 
above the rest. Tlowever it be, in the reign of 
Ilenry I, William Corbel, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, obtained from the pope the character of le- 
gate, by which he secured to himself a superiority 
over the see of York, which he visited Juve Lega- 
tionis. But after his death, the contest still con- 
tinued. For we find, that in the reign of Henry IT. 
a synod being called at Westmimster by the pope’s 
legate, the archbishop of Canterbury coming first, 
seated himself at the right hand of the legate; but 
York coming afterwards, refused to take the seat 
on the left hand, and demanded Canterbury's plaer, 
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which the latter refusing, York sat down in his lap. 
This oceasioned the synod to bree up in disorder, 
and both parties appealing to the pupe, the contest 
was decided in favour of the see of Canterbury, 
which enjoys the precedency to this day. 

The privileges of the archbishop of Canterbury 
are, among others, to crown the kings of England; 
to have prelates for his officers; as the bishop of 
London his provincial dean; the bishop of Winches- 
ter his chancellor; the bishop of Liucoln his vice- 
chancellor; the bishop of Salisbury his precentor ; 
the bishop of Worcester his chaplain; and the 
bishop of Rochester his crosier bearer; which Jast 
office, since the times of popery has ceased. He 
is also the first peer of England, next to the royal 
family. 

‘The archbishop of Canterbury hath the supreme 
government of ecclesiastical matters, next under the 
king. Upon the death of any suffragan bishop, the 
custody of his see devolves upon the archbishop; he 
hath a power of censuring any bishop in lis pro- 
vinee; he hath an ancient right to preside im all 
provincial councils of his suffragans; which formerly 
were held once a year, but have been discontinued 
a long time; so that his power of examining things 
throughout his province is devolved to his- courts; 
of which he holds several, as the court of arches, 
prerogative-court, court of peculiars, &c. and he 
has the probate of wills. 

As to the archbishop of York, he is now styled 
primate and metropolitan of England, and takes 
place of all peers, except the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the lord Chancellor. He had origin- 
ally the primacy,.not only over twelve English 
sees, but also over alf the bishoprics of Scotland. 
But Scotland has disowned -bis prerogative - maty 
.vears since, aud the archbishopric itself hath swal- 
lowed up several smaller and more inconsiderable 
bishopries; so that the whole province is now 
reduced to four sees; Durham, Chester, Carlisle, 
and tan, 

Scotland, whilst episcopacy prevailed im that 
eouutry, had two archbishops; viz. of St. Andrews 
and Glasgow ; the former of whom was primate of 
Scotland. 

Wales also anciently boasted of an archbishop, 
whose see, as has been observed, was established at 
Caerleon; and was afterwards translated to St. Da- 
vid’s. But the plague raging very much in that 
country, the archiepiscopal see was again removed 
to Doll in Bretagne; where this dignity ended.— 
Notwithstanding which, in after ages, the Britons 
or Welsh, commenced an action, on that account, 
against the archbishop of Canterbury, but were 
east. 

Ireland has four archbishops: of Armagh, Dub- 
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lin, Cassil, and Tuam, of whom the archbishop of 
Armagh is primate of all Ireland. 

» The earliest account we have of British bishops, 
is carried up no higher than the council of Arles, 
assembled by the emperor Constantine, in the fourth 
century; at which were present the bishops of Lon- 
don, York, and Caerleon. 

Before the Norman conquests, bishops were 
chosen by the chapters, whether monks or preben- 
daries. From the conqueror’s time to the reign of 
king John, it was the custom to chuse bishops at 
a public meeting of the bishops and barons, the 
king himself being present at the solemnity, who 
claimed a right of investing the bishops by deliver- 
ing to them the ring and the pastoral staff It is 
true, the popes endeavoured to gain the election of 
bishops to themselves; and this occasioned great 
struggles and contests between the Roman pontifts 
and our kings. At length, after various disputes 
between king John and the pope, the former by his 
charter A. 1). 1215, granted the night of election 
to the cathedral churches. «A statute, in the reign 
of Henry VITL. settles. the election of bishops as 
follows: 

“The king wpon- the vacancy of the see, was to 
send his Conge d’eslire to the dean and chapter, or 
prior and convent, and in case they delayed the 
election above twelve days, the crown was empow- 
ered to uuminate the person by: letters patent.— 
And, after the bishop thus elected, had taken an. 
oath of fealty to the king, his majesty, by his Iet- 
ters patent under the broad seal, signitied the elec- 
tion to the archbishop, with-orders to confirm it and 
consecrate the elect. And lavtly, if the person as- 
signed to elect aud consecrate, deferred the perform- 
ing their respective offices twenty days, they were 
to incur a premumire.” Buta statute of Kdward 
V1.made a change in the manuer of clecting bishops, 
and transferred the choice wholly from the deans 
and chapters to the crown. ‘The preamble in the 
tirst place alleges the inconveniences of the former 
manner of electing; from the circumstances ef delay 
andexpence. After which it is: said in-the premn- 
ble, “that the said elections are in every deed no 
elections, but only by a writ of conge deshre have 
colours, shadows, and pretences of election: that 
they serve to no purpuse, and seeny derogatory and 
prejudicial to the king’s prerogative royal, to whom 
only. appertains the collation of gift of all archbi- 
shoprics and bishoprics, and suffragan bishops, 
within bis highness’s dominions.” ‘This statute 
therefore enacts, that “for the future no conge d’es- 
lire shall be granted, nor any election be made by 
the dean and chapter, but that the archbishopric or 
bishopric shall be conferred by the King’s nomina~ 
tion in his letters patent.” But this alteration made 
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by the statute of king Edward, is no longer in force, 
and the custom of sending dow n the congé a’ eslire 
is _anane 

» Upon the vacaney of a bishop's sce, the 
-grauts a license, under the great seal, to the dean 
and chapter, to elect the person whom by his letters 


missive he hath appointed; and they are to chuse - 


no other... The dean and chapter, having made their 
election -aceordingly, certify it under their common 
seal ta the king, and to the archbishop of the pro- 
vince,.and to the bishop thus elected; then the king 
gives his royal assent under. the ereat seal, Gaacted 
to the el Hons commanding him to contirm and 
consecrate the bishop thus.elected. ‘The archbishop 
then subseribes his fiat confirmatio, and grants a 
commission: to the vicar general to perforin all the 
acts requisite + thereto ; who - ‘thereupon issues out a 
summons to all persons who may object to the clee- 
tion, to appear; &c. which citation 1s afixed on the 
door of Bow chureh. 
pointed, the proctor for the dean and chapter ex- 
hibits the royal assent, and the comunission of the 
archbishop, which are both read, and. accepted by 
the vicar general, ‘Then the new bishop is presented 
dy the proctor to the vicar general: and, three pro- 
clamations being made for the opposers of the elec- 
tion £0 appear,. ‘and hone appeariug, the viear gene- 


».ral confiuims and ratifies -the choice of the person 


elected,«who takes the oaths of supremacy, canoni- 
cal obedience, and that against simony. 

: Till this act of confirmation is: performed, the 
bishop elect may be rejeeted,-because there may be 
reasons assigned why he should not be made a bishop; 
which.is the reason of the above-mentioned citations 
and proclamations. 

After confirmation, ‘the. next thing. to be done is 
consecration; which. the archbishop performs by 
the imposition of hands and prayer, according to the 
form laid dawn in the Common Prayer Book.— 
Which done, the bishop is. complete as well in-rela- 
tion to spiritnalitics as teinporalities. Justice Dod- 
ridge, in his argument of Evans and Ascue’s case, 
saya, there is a spiritual mam tage between the bishop 
and "his. church, which is beg gun by election, con- 
tracted by .confirmation, and consummated by con- 
secration. 

A bishop of England is a peer of the realm, and, 
as such, sits and votes in the house of lords. He is 
a baron im a three-fold manner, viz. Feudal, in re- 
gard of the temporalitics annexed to his ip ea : 
by writ, as being summoned by writ to parhameut; 
and by patent uud creation. Accordingly he has 
the precedence of all other barons, and votes as ba- 
ron aud bishop. But though: their peerage never 
sas denied, it has been contested whether the bishops 
have a right to vote ineriminal matters. ‘This right 

was disputed as early as the reign of Henry Il. and 
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re find this decision of the controversy; archbishops, 
ishops, Xe. im like manner as the rest of the ba- 
rous, ought to be present at the judgments in the 
king’s courts until it come to diminution of mem- 
bers, or to death. 

The reason which the camonist give, why bishops 
should not be present in cases of bloud is, because 
they contract an irregularity thercby. Vict arch- 
bishop Cranmer, being one of the privy-couneil to 
Edward V1, signed the warrant for the execution of 
Thomas Seymour, lord high adiiral of England. 
And the archbishop of Canterbury was the first in 
commission at the trial of. Mary qneen of Scots.— 
And, in the earl of Strafford’s case, in the reign of 
Charles I. when Williams archbishop of York, de- 
clared his opinion, that the bishops ought not to be 
present at the passing of ‘the act of “aitainder, it 
was looked upon as betraying a fundamental right 
of the whole order. At present, the bishaps have 
their vote in the trial and arraignment of a peer; 
but, before sentence of death is “passed, they with- 
ey aud vote by their proxy. 

The jurisdiction of a bishop, in England, con- 


-sists in collating to benetices 5 granting iustitutions 


on the preseutation-of otker patrons; commanding 
induction; t taking care of the profits of vacant be- 
uefices for the use of the successors; visiting his 
diocese once in three years; m suspending , depriving, 
degrading, and excommunicating ; il, granting ad- 


-niinistrations, and taking care of the probate of 


wills; these parts of his function depend on the 
ecclesiastical law. 13y the common law, he is to 
certify the judges touching ligitimate and illegitimate 
births and marriages. Ain to this jurisdiction, hy 
the statute law, belongs the licensing of physicians, 
chirurgeons, school- masters ; and the uniting small 
parishes : which-last privilege i Is now peculiar to the 
bishop of Norwich. 

The bishops’ courts have this privilege above the 
civil courts, that writs are issued ont from them in 
the name of the bishop himself, and not in the king’s 
name, as in other courts. ‘The judge of the bi- 
shop’s court is bis chancellor, ancieutly called Mecle- 
sive Cansidicus, the Church Lawyer. 

The bishops of Scotland anciently exercised their 
episcopal funetions wherever they were, there beg 
no distinct dioceses in that kingdom till the reign of 
Maleolm-I!]. about the year 1070. Whilst episco- 
pacy prevailed in that kingdom, the form of church 
government stood thus: In every parish the cogni- 
zanee of some offences belonged to’ the ecssion, a 
judieature where.the minister presided ex officio.— 


-But, if the case proved too intricate, it was referred 


to the presbytery, a superior judicature consisting of 
aceitain number of ministers, between twelve and 
twenty. “The moderator of this assembly was named 
by the bishop. Above all, was the convocation, ia 
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“which the archbishop of St. Andress presided.— deans. Those of the old foundation, as the deans 


And, besides these, every bishop, for the causes of 
testaments, Xe. had his official or commissary, who 
was judge of that court within tke diocese. ‘The 
bishops of that kingdom were likewise lords of 
parliament. 

In the reign of Henry IL. A. D. 1177, the Scotch 
bishops and abbots obliged themselves by oath to 
own the archbishop of York for their metropolitan, 
and consented that their stecessors should repair to 
York for consecration. But in the reign of Mdward 
IV. A. D.1471, the pope made the church of Scot- 
Tand independent of the sve of York, induced to 
tt by complaint of bishop Graham, that, when 
England and Scotland were upon terms of hostility, 
the Scotch bishops had no opportunity of having 
recourse to their metropolitan, and bringing appeals 
to him. 

The ecclesiastical government of Ircland hath 
been from ancient time by bishops, consecrated either 
by the archbishop of Canterbury, or by one another. 
But in the year 1152, as we find in Philip of Flat- 
tesbury, “ Christianns, bishop of Lismore, legate 
of all Ireland, held a famous council at Meath, 
where were present the bishops, abbots, princes, 
dukes, and magistrates of Ireland; and there, by 
authority of the pope, with advice of the cardinals, 
and consent of the bishops, abbots, and others, there 
met together, four archbishoprics were established 
in Ireland, Armagh, Dublin, Cassil, and Tuam.” 

The bishop of the Isle of Manis a baron of the 
Isle. He has this peculiar privilege, that. if any of 


his tenants be guilty of a capital crime, and is to he | 


tried for his life, the bishop’s steward may demand 
him from the lord’s bar, aud try him in the bishop's 
court, by a jury of his own tenants; and, in case 
of conviction, his lands are forfeited to the bishop. 
Wheu the bishopric is vacant, the lord of the Isle 
nomiinites a person, and presents him to the king of 
England for his royal assent, and then to the arch-. 
bishop of York to be consecrated. After which he 
becomes subjeet to him as his metropolitan. 

The next officer to the bishop in precedency, is 
the dean, who, with great propriety, may be called 
the master of the cathedral, or president of the 
chapter. Tis office is just what the deacon’s was in 
the ancient church, for his duty is to govern every 
thing of a domestic nature belonging to the cathe- 
dral, Ie sits as president among the canons and 
prebendarics. [lis name is first mentioned ir all 
leases granted by the chapter, and in the king’s writs, 
which are directed for the election of a bishop.— 
Ther are frequently advanced to bishopries, or at 
least their office is considered as leading to it. 

As there are two foundations of cathedral churches 
in England, the old and the new, the new erected | 
by Llenry VIEL. so there are two ways of creating 


of St. Panl’s, York, &c. are raised to that dignity, 
4 puch after the same mamer as bishops; the king 
first sending his warrant, the chapter clectmg, and 
the king contirming the election, Those of the 
new foundation, whose deaneries were ratsed upon 
the ryins of priories and convents, sucli as the deans 
of Canterbury, Duitiam, Ely, Norwich, Winchester, 
Xe. are donative, and installed by a shorter course, 
namely, by the king’s letters patent, without any 
election or contirmation. © 

There are cathedral churches that never had a 
dean, and in which the bishop is head of the chap- 
ter, and in his absence, the archdeacon; such are 
the cathedrals of St. David and Landatl. There 
are also deans without a chapter; such as the dean 
of Battle in Sussex: and there are deans without a 
jurisdiction; as the dean of the chapel royal, &e.: 
A dean, without a chapter, has a jurisdiction in the 
ecclesiastical matters, arising in the several parishes 
within his peculiar, Rural deans, who, omginally, 
exercised jurisdiction over deaneries, auct afterwards: 
becanie ouly the bishop’s substitutes, to grant letters 
of alministration, probate of wills, &c. are now 
quite laid aside, and their office is lost in that of the 
archdeacons and chancellors. ; 

A dean and chapter are the bishop’s council, to. 
assist him in the atfairs of religion, and to assent to 
every grant, which the bishop shall make to bind his 
suceessors; antlasa deanery is a spiritual dignity, 
a man canhot be a dean and prebendary of the same 
church. 

Though ecclesiastical bodies, in cathedrals, are 
very ancient in England, yet it docs not appear, that 
they had any jurisdiction peculiar to themselves dur- 
ing the Saxon times. Sir Fdward Coke says, there 
were chapters, as the bishop’s council, before they 
had distinct possessions, and that the bishops parted 
with some of their possessions to them, and so be- 
came patrons of the prebends of the church. 

In the reign of king Charles I, a remonstrance 
was presented to the parliament, by the Presbyte- 
rian party, setting forth the great reveuues, and the 
little use of deans and chapters. And, the same 
year, so fatal to episcopacy and the Inerarchy, the 
commons voted, that all deans, deans and chapters, 
prebendarics, canons, Xe. should be abolished, and 
their lands employed to the advancement of learning 
and piety. j 

‘The next officer in the church ef England is, the 
archdeacon, and he may be called the bishop's yiear 
or substitnte, as he acts great part of what was the 
duty of the bishops formerly; and though areh- 
deacons, in these last ages of the church, have usu- 
ally been of the order of presbyters, or priests, yet 
anciently they were no more than deacons; as the 
name imports. But how the archdeacen ca:ne by 
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his honour, and after what manner he was invested, 
is a matter of some dispute among learned nien.— 

Salmatius, and some others, are of opinion, that 
originally he was no more than the senior deacon. 
Others think, the dignity was ulways elective, aud 
iu the breastof the bishop: and St. Jerome plauly 
asserts, that the office went not by seniority, but by 
election. 

- The office of archdeacon was always a place of 
great honour and reputation; for he was the bishop’s 
constant attendaut and assistant; by which means 
he commonly gained such an interest, as to get him- 
self chosen before the presbyters, to succeed the 
bishop. His business was, 1. To attend the bishop 
at the altar, and to administer the cup, when the 
bishop celebrated the eucharist. He was to order 
all things relating to the inferior clergy, such as to 
appoint readers, acolythists, subdeacons, Xe. 2. He 
was to assist the bishop in managing the church 
revenues assigning their several portions to the poor, 
orphans, &c. Upon which account, Prudentius, 
describing the office of St. Laurence, whom he 
makes to be aichdeacon of Rome, among other 
things, assigus him the keys of the church’s trea- 
sure, and the care of dispensing the oblations of 
the people: and he introduces the heathen persecu- 
tor demanding of him those treasures, which he 
promising to do, in a short time brought before him 
the poor, the lame, the blind, and the mfirm, tell- 
ing him, those were the riches, whieh he had in his 
custody. 3. Another part of his office was to assist 
the bishop in preaching, and in ordaining the infe- 
rior clergy. 4. He was also invested with the power 
of censuring deacous, the wferior clergy, but not 
presbyters. 5. As to his jurisdiction, it will admit 
of a dispute, whether it originally extended over the 
whole diocese, or was confined to the city or mother 
church. In the middle ages of the church, there is 
no question but his power extended over the whole 
diocese.. 6. Valesius observes, that the archdea- 

‘cons were also called Cor-Episcopi. ‘This may 
seem at first only a corruption of the Chorepisco- 
pus, because, in Jatter ages, the power of the an- 
cient Chorepiscopi dwindled into that of the areh- 
deacons. But when it is considered, that the dea- 
cons anciently were called the bishop’s eyes, ears, 
mouth, or heart, it will appear very probable, that 
the archdeacon was called by way of emimeuce, 
Cor-episcopi, i. e. the bishop’s heart. 

How long this office has existed in England, can- 
not well be known; but probably Jong before the 
Norman conquest. At present there are sixty of 
them, because some bishopries being large, it is 
necessary there should be in them more than one. 
‘The office is not altogether a sineeure, but it is not 
much unlike it, and sometimes we find the bishop 
of a diocese acting the part of archdcacon im ano- 


. 
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) afternoon. 
. of the clergy took place about the latter end of the 
. teign of queen Elizabeth, and these were called 


' exercised an unlimited power. 
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ther. It does not prevent them from holding other 
livings, even at present, nor is a dispensation ne- 
cessary. Some of them have been advanced to bi- 
shoprics, without having any other dignity in the 
church; aud at present they are to summon the 
clergy to meet them at some particular place, where 
they hear a sermon, and delivera charge. On these 
oceasions a free gift is bestowed upon the arehdea- 
con, and he makes presentations either to the bishop 
or the spiritual court of every thing he finds amiss. 
[t is his duty to esamine candidates for the ministry. 
‘This part of his duty, however, generally devolves 
on the bishop’s chaplain. 

The rectors and vicars of parishes are the next to 
be considered. ‘Che rectors are those who have the 


| whole emoluments of the livings without any de- 
' ductions. 
as whose livings were either subject to cathedrals, 


On the other hand, the vicars are such 


or to religious convents. Many of both are pre- 
sented by the king, and others by the lords of ma- 
By the constitution of the church of Eng- 
land, no clergyman, who is an incumbent, and bas 


: the tithes, is obliged to: preach more than one ser- 


mon on Sunday; but prayers are to be read in the 
This was the reason why a new order 


lecturers. They were at that time mostly composed 
of Puritan ministers, who scrupled to read the pray- 
ers, on account of the ceremonies. ‘Chey were men 
of sour tempers, full of austerity, excessively proud, 


' and continually abusing such of the bishops as were 


fond of ceremonies. ‘Their followers were among 
the lower orders of the people, over whom they 
Many of the ladies, 
however, were their adherents, and the noblemen, 


| disaffected to government, took them into their fa- 


milies, as tutors to their children. 
When Dr. Laud was advanced to the see of Can- 


| terbury, he resolved to change many things in the 


Protestant church of England, and he began with 


| putting an end to the lectureships. Nothing could 


have been more iniquitous, for the people paid 
for the lecturer, who was uot provided for them by 


| law. 


At the restoration, 1660, lectureships were re- 


| stored, and they have continued on the same footing 
) ever since. And here it is necessary to observe, 


that as these lecturers are paid by the people of the 
parish, so their choice or election falls on the house- 
keepers in general, ‘They have no right to demand 
any thing; but we hope there are few men of piety, 


| whether churchmen or Dissenters, who will refuse 


them so small a pittance,——especially as they dis- 
charge their duty, trusting in the benevolence of the 
parish. 

There is one complaint, frequently made by the 
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parishioners agaist the ministers of their parishes, 
aud that is, that although they pay their Iceturers, 
yet the mcunbent can at any tine refuse him the 
pulpit. That the incumbent has a light to do so by 
law cannot be disputed; but it hus been cousidered 
as extremely hard, by several well-meaning pious 
wen, that asthe law has made no provision for 
sermons in the afternoon, so when the people are 
willing to pay a preacher, itis rather cruel to hinder 
them. 

It is undoubtedly the quty of the rector of every 
parish to deny his pulpit to aman of scandalous life, 
whose character his been blackened by the most 
enormous crimes; but we really beheve, the people 
seldom, if ever chuse such persons, but quite the 
reverse, Some small difference in sentiment should 
not induce the minister of a parish to disoblige his 

eople; for in sueh cases he will be httle esteemed 
Se Laie andif preachers are not estecmed, their 
public ministrations will have but little effect on the 
hearers. We caunot comprehend every thing, but 
in all religious disputes, we ought to take care that 
the people may not be confused in their notions, 
because confusion im these mattcrs gencrally leads 
them to Deisin. 

The last order of the clergy, and such as have no 
bencfices annexed to their titles, are the chaplains, 
aud these by statute, 21, Henry VILL. are to be kept 
by particular persons. © The act, however, contracts 
the number in the following mauner:—An_ archbi- 
shop is alloaved to have eight ; ; a duke, six 5 a dutch- 
ess, two, besides the six her husband has, and she 
re a right to retatu two after she is a widow, and 
althou rah she should marry again; 3 marquis is al- 
lowed five; and an earl the same number; the lurd 
a\]moner, two; a viscount, four; a baron, three; 
the widows of viscounts and barons, two each; a. 
hishap three; the chancellor, six ; chief justice, one; 
clerk of the clases, twos master ‘of the rolls, -two; 
comptroller of the household, two 3 dean of the 
chapel, two; a knight of the garter, three; secre- 
tury of state, two; treasurer of the household, two: 
and the wardens of the cinque ports, one. Dy 25 
of Henry VILL. every judge of the king’s-bench, 
and common-pleas, the chicf baron of the exche- 
quer, the hing’s attorney, and solicitor general, is 
pernutted to retain one chaplain, who shall be at- 
tendant on his person, aud may have one benefice 
without beimg resident on it. 
the same hing, the ¢rvom of the stole, the treasurer 
of the king’s chamber, and the chancellor of the 
dutchy, are allowed to retain one chaplain each. 

Before we conclude this account of the church of 


England, it is necessary we should say a few words - 


coucerning the convocation ; for although that court 
has never been permitted to do any business’ during 
the lust sixty years, vet it stil! meets on the second 
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And by statute 33 of | 


| be restored to the same. 


day of every session of parliament. It is an assem- 
bly of the clergy of England, by their representa- 
tives, to consult of pele ical matters, und con- 
sists, like parliament, of an upper and lower house, 
Jo the upper house, all the archbishops and bishops 
sit, and i the lowe the inferior chrgy, who are 
represented by their proctors; consisting of all the 
deans aud archdleacons, of oue proctor for every, 
chapter, and two for the clergy of every diocese, 
iu all one hundred and forty-three divines, viz.— 
twenty-two deaus, fifty-three archdeacons, twenty- 
four prebends, and forty-four proctars of the dio- 
cesian Clergy. The lower house chuses its prolo- 
cutor, or speaker, and presents him to the archbi- 
shops and bishops of the upper house. His business 
is to take care that the members attend, to collect 
their debates and votes, and to carry their ‘resolutions 
to the upper house. - 

The lower house of convocation was formerly 
called togethcr by two distinct writs. The first was 
the parliamentary, or king’ s writ, to the bishops of 
every diocese, summoning them to parhament, with 
a clause i iy it, requiring ‘each: ‘chapter to send one 

: of their body, and the clergy of each diocese two 
proctors, to represent them in parliament; and 
whence some have been of opinion, that the clergy 
sat, tugether with the laity, in parliament, till the 
reign of Henry VIEL when they fell ander a pre- 

~ nuutre, by submitting to Cardinal Wolsey’s legatine 
power, and forfeited their seats there, tis certain, 
the lower house of convocation, in the next reign, 
apprehended they lad a right to sit in parliament, 
aud therefore petitioned the tipper hotise to inter- 
cede with the king and protector, that they might 

‘This was again aticmpted 
in the latter end of queen [Elizabet th’s yelgn, and 
in that of king James $. but still without success. 

The- second writ by which the clergy were asseim- 
bled together, was called the: provincial wiit. - By 
the first wiit, ake ¥ were a mere state convention, and 
uot a. church ssuod; and-the intent of: their meeting 
‘was, to consult about their civil nights, and to grant 

-a@ portion of their estates towards the support of 
- the government. Bai, the clergy not jovking upon 
themselves as obligdd to obey this lay summons, 
archbishop W inchelsea prevailed with king Edward 
If. tp discharge them from it; and from that me, 
When ‘the king issued bis parhamentary writ to the 
bishops, he sent another to the archbishop, to sum- 
mon ail his provincial bishops to the eouvocation.— 
Chis second writ wag to secure their obedience to 
the former, and to make the assembly more canen- 
ical, as meeting by virtue of a summons from their 
archbishop. This yritis now ordered by the lord 
chancellor, aud transmitted by him to the archbishop 
of veep ope who issues Uicreupon his mandate 
to the bishop of London, as dean of his province. 
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The clergy, assembled in convocation, had the 
power of giving away their own money, and taxing 
themselves; a power which they continued to ex- 
ercise from the feformation till the 15th year of 
Charles 11. from which time they receded from that 
customary right, and were for that reason discharged 
from two of the four subsidies given by themselves, 
and then in arrear; aud it was for this reason, that 
from the time bear. mettioned, the rectors and 
vicars, who were to be taxed for their spiritual 
preferments, were allowed to vote in elections for 
knights of the shire, that they might still be virtually 
taxed by themselves. 

The power of the convocation is limited by a- 
statute of king Henry VII. ‘They are not to make 
-any canons or ecclesiastical Jaws without the king’s 
heenee, nor, when permitted to make any, can 
they put. them in execution but under these restric- 
trons ;— 

1. Such canons must not be contrary to the king’s 
prerogative. 

. They must not contradict any statute, 
common law. 

3. Nor must they alter any known custom of the 
realm. 

They have the examining and censuring all here- 
tical and schismatical books, persons, &c. but there 
lies an appeal to the king im chancery, or to his 

delegates. “The clergy in convocation, and their 
- servants, have the same privileges as members of 
parliament. 

The reason why the convocation is not: permitted 
to sit, was originally Owing to‘ the unhappy disputes 
that ‘began after the Revolution, between the high- 
church party and those who favoured moderation.—— 
In tke latter end of. queen Anne’s reign, these dis- 

‘putes were not only carried on-with an unbecoming 
“heat, but some of the disputants went almost stark 
mad. Mr. Dodwell wrote a book to prove, that the 
human soul is mortal, but becomes immortal by bap- 
tism, so as the ceremony is performed by those 
ministers who have received episcopal ordination.-~- 
This book was levelled against the Dissenters, but 
it was answered by the churchmen. Dr. Atterbury 
attempted to prave that the convocation had a power 
equal to that of the parliament, but he was learnedly 
- answered by Nicholson, bishop of Carlisle. And 
Dr.-Sacheverell did not content hinself with civing 
all the Dissenters to the devil, te actually called all 
those of his own brethren hypocrites, who were not 
-equally violent with himself. The whole nation 
was in a flame, the people were driven to a state of 
.religions insanity, the Dissenters had their meetings 
pulled down, and the moderate part of the clergy | 
were in danger of sharing the same fate. 
This occasioned the “making the not act, and 
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such was the madness of the people, that a club of 
high-churchmen in a public-house, went to another 
public-house in Salisbury-court, where there was a 
club ‘of low-church, or moderate men, and pulled 
the house down to the ground. Vor this offence, 
some of the rioters suffered death, and of course 
their families were ruined. 

The learned Dr. Hoadly represented to his ma- 
jesty George [. that such tumults would never cease 
while the convocation was permitted to do business, 
because their disputes tended to inflame the minds 
of the people. ‘These things having been taken into 
consideration, it was resolved on in council, that: the” 
convocation should be stil] summoned to meet, but 
ou the day of their meeting they should be adjourned. 

We have been the more explicit concerning these 
matters, because we could wish the reader to know 
as much as possible. 

The.last thing to be treated of is, the discipline 
of the church of England, or the means by w hich 
good order is hept up, and delinquents punished. 

1p all civil establishments of religion, © “there must 
bea power lodged somewhere, and in general this 
is vested in the clergy, except in -the church of 
Engtand, where the proceedings against offenders are 
carried on, in what ts called the bishop’ 8, or spiritual 
court. The proceedings in these courts are carried 
on by'the bishop’s chancellor, who is generally a 
doctor of the civil lawybut if he happens to be a 
Glergsman, he gets another to act for him, who is 
called his official. Adultery, blasphemy, refusing to 
pay tithes, traducing the characters of their neigh- 
bours, together with many other gross immoralities, 
are cognizable i in this court. 

“The proceedings begin by citation, which issues 
from the court, and is delivered by an officer called 
Aparitor. if the person who receives the suninons, 
treats the order with contempt, then he is liable to 
be excommunicated, and he cin be arrested for the 
plaintiff’s costs. Aiden supposing he should be 
able to pay the bill of costs, yet he cannot get 
admitted mto the church again without domg pe- 
nance. Excommunicated persons are much in the 
same condition as if they had been proseribed.— 
‘They. cannot have their children baptized; they can- 
not be admitted to the communion; they cannot sue 
in any action in law, so as to obtain property ; they 
cannot be admitted to swear as evidences mm a Court 
of justice; they cannot marry ;—and, in a word, the 
sentence is dreadful, for it even dEnies the excom- 
municated person the common rights of Christian 
burial.’ The proceedings in these courts are very 
expensive, aud it is dangerous to be concerned ir 
them; but they are calculated to teach people not 
to offen. 

The public examination of the children iz a ne 
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eessary part of the discipline of the church of Eng- 
land, and it is much to be wished that it was more 
attended to than it 1s. 

Lhe catechism of the church of England is drawn 
up, after the primitive mamer, by way of question 
and answer. Originally it consisted of no more 
than repetition of the baptismal vow, the creed, and 
the Lord’s prayer: but king James I. ordered the 
bishops to add to ita short and plain explanation of 
the sacraments; which was accordingly performed 
by bishop Overall, then dean of St. Paul’s, and ap- 
_proved by the rest of the bishops. 

This catechism is universally allowed to compre- 
hend a summary of the Christian doetrine ; it being 
so short, that the youngest children may fix it m 
their memory, and yet so full, that it contains all 
things necessary to be known and practised in order 
to salvation, 
| The times appointed for catechising are Sundays 
and holidays. By the first book of Edward VI. it 
was not required to be done above once in six 
weeks. But, upon Bucer’s objecting to the interval 
of time as too long, the rubric was altered, but ex- 
pressed notwithstanding, in indefinite terms, leaving 
it to be done as often as occasion requires. Indeed, 
the fifty-ninth canon enjoms every parson, vicar, or 
curate, upon every Sunday and holiday, to teach and 
instruct the youth and ignorant persons of his pa- 
rish, in the catechism set forth in the book of 
Common Prayer ; and that under pain of a sharp 
reproof for the first omission, suspension for the 
second, and excommunication for the third. 

In the other parts of the discipline of the church 
of England, the minister is obliged to visit the sick, 
and to baptize such children as are in danger of dy- 
ing without the benefit of that ceremony. In re- 
fusing to perform any of these ceremonies, he is 
liable to be informed against in the spiritual court, 
and may be suspended from his living by the bishop. 
It is, however, not a very easy matter to proceed 
against clergymen in these matters, and perhaps the 
fewer disputes take place between the ministers and 
the parishioners the better, ‘This should always be 
attended to, that no offence be taken against religion. 
Clergymen are not to enjoy any more bencetices 
with the cure of souls than one, wuless any obtain a 
second by a dispensation from the lord chancellor, 
Hlowever they may, at the same time, enjoy sine- 
cures in cathedrals. 

The holding pluralities of livings has been much 
complained of, as inconsistent with the institntion 
of the Christian ehurch, and much has been written 
onthe subject by Dr. Newton on the one band, 
and Mr. Wharton cn the other. [Et is certain, that 
it was not known till the middle ages of Christian- 
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ity. England is the only Protestant country where 
it is permitted, aud non-residence has been a conti- 
nual bone of contention. The late bishop Burnet, 
in his charge to the clergy of the diocese of Salis- 
bury, mentioned an expression inade use of by one 
of the aneient fathers, when a young man came to 
be ordained, and who’ wanted to hold two livings; 
the good bishop asked him how he was to discharge 
the duty of both? He answered, he would do the 
duty of one himself, and the other could be done by 
a substitute. “Yes, answered the bishop, you may 
get the duty done by a substitute, but you will be 
damned in person.” This had such an effect on 
Mr. Kelsey, a pious clergyman, that he gave up 
one of the two livings he enjoyed, and Dr. Burnet 
had so mneh regard for him on that account, that 
he made him his archdeacon, in order to set an ex- 
ample to the rest of his brethren. 

In all these matters of dispute, we shall not con- 
cern ourselves ; because where there is such a gene- 
ral toleration as we enjoy, there can be but little 
room tocomplain, Thereis not a Protestant church 
in the world, but what will own its tinperfections : 
If this was not the case, then we might, like the 
Roman Catholics, pretend to the belief of infallibi- 
lity, a notion whieh we utterly disclaim. 

Upon the whole, no Protestant church has pro- 
duced greater scholars, better writers, or more pidus 
Christians, than that of England; and where the 
ineans of grace are to be found, it is our fault if 
we do not use them ina proper manner. However, 
the rigour of the ecelesiastical law may appear to 
some, yet the mnocent need not be afraid of it; and 
as for non-residents in parishes, if they are culpable 
of a fault, the people are no losers in general there- 
by, because they generally tind substitutes or curates 
to perform the duty for the hearers. ‘Thus, where 
there is to loss there should be no complaint, and 
this should reconcile us all to those circumstances, 
whieh sometimes create diversity of opinions,— 
The members of the church of England live in 
peace with those who differ from them in religions 
sentiments, leaving every man {o worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience — 
They are not led away by those prejudices, which 
took place in former times; they consider their 
Protestant brethren travelling to heaven as well as 
themselves, and therefore they are much to be ho- 
noured. Long may true religion flourish amone 
them :—may their ministers become an ornament to 
their profession, and the people au honour to the. 
gospel; and to use the words of the apostle; “ Let 
every one who nameth the name of Christ depart 
from iniquity.” 
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ie next religious profession im order among 
Protestants, is that of Calvinism, established first 
at the little Republic of Geneva, afterwards in se- 
veral of the Cantons of Switzerland ; and professed 
by almost one half of the people in France, before 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 1685. In 
1560, it was established in Scotland, as will be 
imentioned afterwards, and it is now the national re- 
ligion of the Seven United Provinces; and through- 
out most ef the American provinces this. system 1s 
professed. 

In giving an account of this religion, we shall be 
extremely impartial, and point out how far the pub- 
lic profession of Calvinism differs in one place from 
another, beginning with the life of its illustrious 
founder. 7 

John Calvin was born at Soissons.a city of France, 
June 6, 1509. His father’s, name was Gerrard Cal- 
vin, who gave his son a liberal education. 

From the grammar school, he sent him to Paris, 
and placed him with Maturinus Corderins, a man 
well esteemed both for probity. and learning. 

Ilis father, from the beginning, designed him for 
the study of divinity, which he judged him to be 
much inclined to, being religiously addicted from 
his childhood. He procured.a Leuefice of the bishop 
for him, in Soissons, in which place John, before 
his ordination, preached divers sermons to the peo- 
ple. But this purpose of his was afterwards altered ; 
jor his father, seeing the study of the law was the 
surer step to riches and honour, altered his mind, 
and lis son, growing Into acquaintance with a eer- 
tain kinsman of his, was by him instructed in the 
true religion, wherenpou he applied himself to 
the study of the sacred scriptures, and began to 
abominate the superstitious services m the popish 
church. 

Whilst he was employed in these studies, he neg- 
jected not that of divinity, so that he preached divers 
sermons in a-neighbouring town. But whilst he 
was ‘thus busied, news came to bim of his father’s 
death, which ealled him back ito his own country. 
Having settled his affairs there, he went to Panis, 
being new about twenty-four years old. After a 
few months stay at Paris, he grew acquainted with 
all that professed the reformed religion ; and among 
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chant, who afterwards sealed the truth with“his 
blood. 

[rom henceforward, at the earnest request-of all 
those that held their private meetings in Paris, he! 
laid aside all other studies, and wholly applied him- 
self to that of-divinity. At this time Nicholas Cope. 
was rector of the university at Paris; who, being to 
make an oration on All-saints day, at the-instigations 
of John Calvin, spoke - of religion more purely and 
clearly than he used todo. ‘Vhis-the parliament of: 
Paris was angry at, imsomuch that they cited him 
before them; but, as he-went, some-of his friends 
adyised-him to take heed of his adversaries; where» 
upon he returned heme, and -immediately after left 
France and went tv Basil. : 


"The officers, sent-by the parliament, searcl.ing for= 


Cope, went.into Calvin’s house, whe, by chance, 
not being at home,. they rausacked- his study, and 
amongst-his papers, found many of his friends’ let- 
ters, whieh had. like to. have endangered the- lives of 
many. But it pleascd God to divert-that storm, bys 
the prudent and pious diligence of the queen of Na-: 
varre, the only sister of king [rafcis, a woman of 
admirable wit, and exceedingly tender of the pro-. 
fessors of theieformed religion. She also sent for 
Mr. Calvin to her court, sed him very hospitably,. 
and heard him gladly. 
ris too hot for his nbode, went to Nantonge, where,. 
he sojournmg with a friend, at his request, drew up 
short admoumitions, which were dispersed amongst 
certain priests, to be taught to their people, that so 
they might by little and Ittle, be drawn to search 
out the truth. 2 : 

About the same time, observing that there were 
many in France that knew, and were convinced of 
the truth, and yet mdulged themselves as if it were 
enongh that they reserved their hearts for Christ, 
thongh they were present at the’ Popish services, he 
pubhshed two elegant epistles; one, to exhort the 
flying idolany; the othe: on the popish priesthood. 
But whilst be (Calvin) was thus employed, he met 
with guievous seditions at home. 

‘The gospel indeed was entertained, and popery 
abjured in Geneva; but mary were not reformed 
from the profane and scandalous courges which 
they had learned of the popish clergy; and the 
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ect laid aside. These, at first, were gently admo- 
atshed, and, when that prevailed not, more sharply 
reprehended; and, when yet they continued stub- 
born, and the city, by the factions of private per- 
Sons, was divided into parties, Darrell, Calvin, and 
Carodus, openly professed that they could by no 
means administer the Lord's supper to persons who 
were at such enmity amongst themselves. 

Upon this occasion, the Syndics which were 
chosen for that year at Geneva, who, for the time, 
are the chief magistrates, assembling, the eaptaius 
of the seditious persons, so far prevailed, that these 
three worthy servants of Christ were commanded, 
within two days, to depart the city. When this 
decree was brought to Calvin, he said, “Truely, 
if £ had served men, [ should have had but an ill re- 
ward; butit is well—that L have served him who 
doth always perform to his servants what he hath 
once promised.” 

Calvin went to Basil, and thence to Strasbourg; 
where, by desire of the senate, he was made professor 
of divinity, which place he discharged with great ap- 
plause of learned men; and by the consent of the 
senate, planted the French church there, and settled 
discipline in it, Calvin settled tu another place, 
and a new chureh was erectel. 

At this time, cardinal Sadolet, a man of great 
eloquence, seeing the flock deprived of such “able 
and vicilant shepherds, thought it fit time to ensnare 
them; for which end he wrote letters, directed to 
his dear friends ashe called them, the senate, conn- 
cil, and people of Geneva, m which he omitted uo 
arguments, whereby he might persuade them to re- 
turn into the bosom of the Romish church. ‘There 
was no man nr Geneva that wonld undertake to an- 
swer lim; so that probably these letters would have 
done much mischief, but that they were written in 
a foreign language. But when Calvin had read 
them; forgettmg all the wrongs which had been 
done lim, he returned an answer so speedily and 
cloquently that the cardinal, despairing of uecom- 
plishing his end, wholly gave over his design. 

Mr. Calvin continued at Strasbourg to the year 
1541, inwhich the emperor Charles V. assembled 
two diets, the one at Worms, the other at Ratisbon, 
for composing the differences about religion: at 
both which Mr. Calvin was present, to the great 
advantage of the churehes, and where he was most 
lovingly entertained by Philip Melanethon, and 
Gasper Cruciger. He also bad much private con- 
ference with them about the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper, aud they conld not but approve of his opi- 
nion therein. ‘The city of Geneva began to eall for 
Farrell and Calvin; but when, by no means, they 
could recover Farrell, they usedialll their endeavours 
to procure Calvin; and for that end, sent ambassa- 
dors to Strasbourg. ‘The senate of Strasbourg were 
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exceedingly unwiling to hearken to it; and Calvin 
himself, abhorring to enter into new troubles, an 
finding great success attended his ministry at Stras- 
bourg, did absolutely refuse to return. Besides, 
Bucer, and the other pastors, did profess their great 
unwillingness to part with him, 

But the Genevians  sull pressing hard for him, 
Bucer at last thought their requests should be con- 
descended to. his fallmg out just at the time when 
Calvin, with Bucer, was going to the diet at Ratis- 
bon, his return was delayed for a time; when they 
chose Peter Viret: and, indeed, this made Mr. 
Calvin far more willing to return, when he saw that 
he was to have such a colleague. 

Mr. Calvin went to Geneva, September the 13th, 
1541, being singularly w elcomed by the. people, 
and especially by the senate, who acknow Iedged the 
wonderful merey of God towards them, in_restor- 
ing him to them. And whereas the senate of Stras- 
bourg had deereed, that, after a time, ke should 
return to them again; that of Geneva would never 
give # over, ull they had reversed that decree, which 
at last, was yielded to by these of Strasbourg g, yet 
with this proviso, that the pension, which they had 
settled upon bim, should still be continued to him. 
But Mr. Calvin could never be persuaded to receive 
it, caring for nothing less than for riches. Mr. 
Calvin being thus restored to his church, and per- 
ceiving that the city needed such bridles, he pro- 
fessed that he could not comfortably exercise his 
Ministry among thei, except, together with the 
doctrine of the gospel, they wonld embrace the 
Presbyterian government, for the well regulating of 
the church. Jlereupon elders were cliosen, and 2 
model of government was drawn up. 

His ordinary labours were these: cvery other 
sabbath he preached twice; Mouday, ‘Tuesday, 
Wednesday, he read his divimty lectures; every 
Thursday he assisted in the consistory for the eccle- 
siastical discipline. On Fridays he read a lecture 
for the clearing hard places of the scriptures; an- 
swered many adversaries to the truth; wrote many 
letters to sundry places. So that we have cause to 
wonder how tt was possible for one man to undergo 
so many businesses. 

Besides his forementioned labours, he had also 
the charge aud business of a family, and many fo- 
reign employinents ; for God so blessed ‘his ministry, 
that from all parts of the Christian world, he was 
sought to, partly for advice im matters of religion, 
and partly to hear him preach: so that, at the same 
time, there was an Italian church, an English church, 
and a Spanish church, and the city seemed too little 
to entertain all that came to it for bis sake. 

In 154°, Mr. Calvin met with many afflictions, 
some at home, but especially by the fury of, the ad- 
versaries of the tuth abroad in France and Italy, 
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whence. they drove away many professors of the 
gospel, for the comfort of whom he latd himself out 
exceedingly, writing many encouraging letters every 
way, both to those that were escaped, and to those 
that yet remained in the lion’s jaws. 

In 1545, was that abominable and cruel edict 
which the parhament of Aquitane set forth against 
the poor Waldenses of Merindol, Cabriers, and those 
parts; whereby unheard-of cruclties were exercised, 
not against some few, but against all of them, with- 
out any distinetion of age or sex. 

Some of those-that escaped, flying to Geneva, 
Calvin was the more afflicted for them, and careful 
of them, bceause, a little before, he had written 
consolutory letters tu them, and sert them faithful 

_pastors, and had also, where they were in “danger 
before, preserved them by his intercession to the 
German princes. . : 

Tn 1546, ene of the senators, in a public assem- 
bly of the people, blamed Calvin as one that taught 

+ false doctrine, suborned, as was supposed, by two 
of the college of pastors, both of them being 
druukards, and, therefore, fearing the severity of the 
laws. But Mr. Calvin made little account of this. 
Yet the man who accused him was called before the 
senate, and, his cause being heard, was condemned 
for slander; and those two drunken ministers who 
had sethim on, were removed ont of their places. 

The year 1547 proved far worse; indeed that age 
saw not a more calamitous time than it was: the 
churches of Germany scemed to be utterly subverted, 
the Protestant prmees taken, and cities yielding up 
theniselves after so great labours used, and so great 
difficulties passed through, im planting the gospel 
amonest them, P 

With what grief Mr. Calvin was afflicted for the 
desolations of the churehes, is not easy to eapress, 
especially if we constder that great affection which 
he bore to them, though far remote from him, which 
indeed was no other than if he had supported them 
all upon his shoulders. Indeed he was wonderfully 
grieved when he heard of those holy men, his worthy 
friends Philip Melaucthon, Bucer, Peter Martyr, 
Xc. in so great danger, that they seemed nearer death 
than life. 

In the midst of these contentions, the church of 
Geneva did wonderfully increase, and Mr. Calvin 
was very solicitous to entertain and provide for such 
as were banished for the name of Christ. In the 
year 1550, the church of Christ enjoyed peace, and 
then it was decreed in Geneva, that the ininisters, 
not only in their sermons, which many neglected, 
and others heard with small profit, but, from house 
to house, should divide the city amongst them, and 
require of every family an account of their faith; 
by which means it is scarce credible what benefit 
accrued to the people. 
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At this time a grievous persecution rising at Paris, 
it was a great concern to Mr, Calvin; many being 
taken when they were assembled in St. James's- 
street, for the celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
being about eighty m number, the rest escaping by 
the benefit of the might; who, the next morning, 
were led to prison, loaded with seorns and reproaches, 
though some of them were noble women of good 
account. 

There were also some false witnesses furnished 
against them, when the eredulous multitude were 
too apt to. believe; there were, therefore, seven of 
them brought forth to be burned, amongs: whom 
there was a noble woman, who, with six others, 
shewed admirable patience; and whereas they were 
accused of promiscuous whoredoms at their meet- 
ings, a learned man who had lately been their pastor, 
easily confuted those hes; and the Germain princes 
interceding iu their behalf, whieh Mr. Calvin pro- 
cured with admirable celerity, the tempest was, in 
a good measure, blown over. 

The year 1559 was famous for the league entered 
into between the two most potent kings of Spain 
and France, strengthened by affinity betwixt them, 
which was likely to prove fatal to Geneva. In the 
mean-time Calvin, thongh sickly, laboured hard, 
comforting the afflicted churches; as also by his 
frequent and fervent prayers, craving help of God. 
Whilst all things were full of terror, the hing of 
France, in the great.marriage solemnity whielt was 
made for the confirmation of the peace, in his run- 
ning at tilt, received his death wound, and that by 
the hand of the captain of his guard, by whem, a 
little before he had apprehended and imprisoned 
several senators. 

At this time the Bohemians sent two of their bre- 
thren to Calvin, to desire his judgment about some 
matters of religion, whom he lovingly satisfied, ex- 
horting them also that they would enter into a ncarer 
conjunction with other reformed churches. At the 
same time also, queen Mary being dead, and queen 
Elizabeth succeeding, many of the French relying 
upon her piety and humanity, flea for refuge into 
England, with the consent of that teverend divine 
Edmund Grindal, bishop of London; and eraved 
leave of her, that one might be sent from Geneva, 
to plant a French church there. 

‘Towards the latter end of this year, king Francis 
of France, died suddenly, and that in such a jJune- 
ture of time, when all things seemed desperate — 
King Charles TN. a child, was scarce entered on 
his reign, when bya herald, letters subsefibed with 
his name were brought to Geneva, wherein he 
complained that many were sent from thence, who 
infected his kingdom, desiring that they might be 
presently called back; threatenmg, that otherwise 
he would revenge the injury. 
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answered in his own, and in his colleazue’s names, 
that, at the request of the churches of France, they 
had exhorted certain men who were sound in the 
faith, wud of a holy life, that they should not be 
wanting to lend their help to their country in so holy 
a cause; and that this they had done, not to disturb 
the kiigdom, but that the people might be taught 
the gospel 6f peace; and, if they were accused for 
any thing further than this, they were ready to an- 
swer their accusers befure the hing: so this business 
went no further. ; 

In the year 1562, God gave peace and liberty to 
the French churches, by a public edict of the king : 
but not long after the king of Navarre, presently 
after the duke of Guile had committed that abomin- 
able massacre at Vassy, began a civil war, which con- 
tinted many years after, to the iniserable devastation 
of France. It cannot be spoken how much Calvin 
was afflicted therewith, which so far increased his 
disease, that it was easy to divine, that it would not 
be long before he would be translated to a better 
life; vet he did not desist from exhorting and com- 
forting every one, nor from preaching and zeading 
his ordinary lectures. 

In this manner Calvin continued to practise the 
duties of his function till he sunk under a variety 
of infirmities, and at last died on the third day of 
June, 1563, much beloved by the people of Geneva, 
and much-esteemed by all the Protestant churches. 

His works are numerous, and amongst them is a 
commentary on the bible, written iu elegant Latin. 
But those which chiefly demand our notice are, his’ 
institutions of the Christian religion. Calvin -had 
been brought up to the study of the civil law of the 
Romans, and therefore he considered, or imagined, 
that every science should be reduced to a system.— 
Thus he drew up his famous institutions of the 
Christian religion, on the same plan as that laid 
down by the emperor Justinian, and followed by all 
the Civilians. It is certain, that systematical learn- 
ing gives people aclearer notion of the truth than 
any other methods that can be made use of; but 
still it is equally certain, that systems may be too 
slavishly attended to. If systems are cousidered as 
mere matter of speculation, and not imposed as ab- 
solutely binding on the conscience, they may be in- 
nocent cuough; but when they are imposed as the 
real sense of the word of God, they sometimes 
wound the tender canscience, and lay a stumbling- 
block before the weak and well-meaning. 

It is acknowledved by bishop Burnet, Mr. Brandt, 
aad other writers, that all the Protestant reformers 
enbraced the same notions with St. Austin, bishop 
o” Fiippo, in Africa. That Luther did so, appears 
evident from his commentary on the epistle to the 
Galatiaus; aud that the English reformers were of 
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the sane opinion, appears from perusing the thirty- 
uine articles. Calvin, however, was the first person 
who reduced the sentiments of St. «Austin Into a 
system, and those who will read his works in a dis- 
pissionate manner, will find that he has done justice 
to that celebrated father. “That Austin was opposed 
by all the Greek fathers in his time, is certain, but 
this docs not concern us at present. All we have to 
do is to point out those grand distinguishing marks 
by which the doctrine of St. Austin 1s known, and 
the systematical manner, into which it was reduced 
by Galvin, and, in some measure, though not in 
every thing, still adhered to by those people called 
Calvinists. * 

And, first, they assert that God made all things 
ina state of perfection, and entered into a covenant 
with our first parents, that they should enjoy eter- 
ual life, in consequence of their obedience to the 
law, which he had prescribed as the rule of their 
conduct: that had they continued to obey this law, 
they would have become-immortal as the angels, 
and death could have had no dominion over them. 
But should they transgress this law, then they were. 
tu be subject to all the miscries of this life; to death 
itself both temporal and eternal. ‘That in conse- 
quence of our first parents disobeying this com-. 
mand, the divine malediction was to descend to all. 
their posterity, and the earth was to be cursed for 
their sake. ‘hat is, they were not to receive those 
instantaneous productions which the garden of Kden 
afforded, but they were to labour hard in order to- 
procure sustenapce. 

Secondly, that our first parents did forfeit the 
divine favour, by eating the forbidden fruit, and 
having been declared guilty by the Almighty Lord. 
God of providence and grace, they were excluded 
from his favour, andall their descendants were in- 
volved in the general dreadful calamity. This full 
of our-first parents, -not. only. uivolved us.in their 
suilt, but in the ordinary way of generation, .con-. - 
veyed to usa natural propensity to evil... Allethe 
faculties of the human soul were disordered, that’: 
glorious fabric which God had erected after ns own. 
image, was in a manner reduced to-a heap.of ruins, 
and man, who had come pure from «the hands of 
his maker, became, by the domineering slavery of 
his passious, hke one of the beasts that perish.— 
This was the origin of evil (we speak in the words of 
the Calvinists) and from that dreadful period, there 
has been little but sin in the world. All the evils 
that have taken place, have been caused by the fall 
of man; he has become obnoxious to his maker, 
and the beasts of the field, over which he was mace 
the universal Jord, are now become his enemics; 
wheu be fell he was without hope, because he knew 
the eternal mandate would hold good, for God is the 
fountain of truth and cannot lie. 
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Thirdly, it was asserted by St. Austin, and em- 
braced by Calvin, that no manhad it in his power to 
turn té God- when he pleased, but that he must wait 
for the operation of efficacious grace. 
ment has occasioned much controversy; and although 
there are some expressions in the apostolical epistles 
that give countenauce te it, yet they should be read 
with much caution. Our notion of God should 
ilways be founded on the principles of mora} reeti- 
tude; but bere we are.led into an amazing diflieulty, 
when we come to cousider what moral rectitude is. 
Tluman nature objects, that it is inconsistent with 
the divine attribuies, to exact obedience from the 
man who has it not ii his power to perform it, and 
these feelings peculiar to men as rational beings, 
teach them, that the merciful Lord of. the universe 
cannot act the part of.a tyrant. 

« On'the other hand, it is asserted, that God has a 


-right to dispose of hhis creatures in what manner: he 


thinks proper, and that he may exact obedience 
without giving any reason for so doing. And here 


the words of the prophet Isaiah are brought in to { 


“ My ways are not as. your 


support the sentiment. ug 
t ts 


ways, nor my thoughts as your thonghits.” 


certain that Onmipotenee cannot be limited, aud it _ 


is blasphemy. in men to set bounds to the divine per- 
fections. : 

Our Lord says,“ Ask and it shall be given you, 
seek and you shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.” And again, the prophet Isaiah says,— 
“ Let the sinner ‘forsake his ways, and the unrighte- 
ous man his thouelits, and det him return unto the 
Lord who will have mercy, aud our God who will 
abundantly pardon.” In these, and in niany other 
expressions in the sacred scriptures, there scems to 
be no pnivation of the will implied. “Phere are, 
however, objections against this, in support of the 
original sentiment. 

“Vhus. it is said,-that “ No man can come unto 
me, except the father which sent me draw him.”— 


In our humble. opinion (for we will not dictate to 


avy one) these words do uot refer to the privation 
of the human will, but they-seem to be an alJusion 
to those. words of the prophet, “I will allure them 
into the wilderness, and there will I speak comfort- 
ably to them.” ‘The allarmg gooduess of God leads 
men to repentance: for what disobedient son would 
not obey his father.if he was to treat him with ten- 
derness? .}t is said several times in seripture,— 
«“ None ever sought God in vain,” and therefore let 
every one make a proper use of those powers given 
them, and then most certainly God wall command 
his blessing. 

The next article in the systematical plan of Cal- 
vinism, which deserves our notice, is that of predes- 
tination. Like the article concerning the freedom 
of the human will, it has been much animadverted 
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on, and perhaps little understood. We cannot, under 
the present head, tuke notice of it in its utmost port 
of view, being obliged to confivie ourselves to the 
sense in which St. Austin broached in and how it 
was retained by Calvin. 

We are certain, that the sacred scriptures, both 
of the Old and New Testameut, give some sort of 
countenance to the doctrine of predestination; but 
the grand question is, does this predestination apply 
to individuals, or is it only the ordinance of God 
at large? it has been contended that it should be 
taken in the former sense, and the sentiment has 
been founded and supported ou the following prin- 
ciple. 

“God looking down upon the iuman race, saw 
that all inankind would be disobedient to his con:- 
mands, and therefore he fixed what should be their 
inevitable fate. Ele ordered it so, that these people 
should never be able to make a proper use of the 
means of grace so as to lead thein to eternal happi- 
ness; or at least these means should not he ¢onveyed. 
to them i in an eflicacious manner. And yet at ‘the 
same time, it was asseited, that the clergy should 
teach the people to comply, avith the plau Iaid down 
in the gospel, without considering that at the same 
tine they were denicd the exeéreise of the freedom 
of the human will.” Calvin seems to have consi 
dered the doctrine in the following light. 

“* He believed that God had fixed an eternal pun- 
pose to save some part of the human race, and to 
reject the others; but as that was a seeret whith no 
human being could know, consequently it was ihe 
duty of ministers to exhort al their people alike. 
This last sentiment is much favoured by several ex- 
pressions in the sacred scriptures, and_ particularly 
m1 the New ‘Testament, and probably it is in conse- 
quence thereof that some of the genuine Calvinists 
exhort their people to duties, without prying into 
the divine decrees.” Vlgf§ God knows what shall 
happen to his crea mm hits world cannot be de- 
nied; but that he lay: npulse upon their wills, 
has been disputed. We do not chuse to enter into 
this controversy, for we are certain, that there is 
enough in the sacied scriptures to give satisfaction 
to every humble enquirer, and make men wise unto 
salvation. 

It must be acknowledged, that the Divine Being 
sees wll that passes in the course of this life, aud has 
it, as it were, all before him, from the beginuing of 
time, till the commencement of eternity. To deprive 
God of piescience, is to rob him of one of his at- 
tributes; but then we may believe that God knows, 
without saying that he Jays a restraint on our ration- 
al powers. Dr. Edwards of New Jersey hus writ- - 
ten with great judgment on this subject, and such 
was the cfiect of this treatise, that it induced lord 
Kaines to alter the sccand edition of his discourses 
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on religion and morality. But no writer we know 
of ever came up to the learned lord Stair. 

Vhat nobleman, who had seen much of the world 
and served the crown fifty years, in one of his me- 
ditations, says, “That to beliene in the prescience, 
or fure-knowledge of God, is the same thing as to 
believe in predestination; for if God foresees what 
will happen and dves not change it, then the effect 
is the same as if he had appointed it.” And he adils, 
that there is a comfort in believing a doctrine which 
sets the Omnipotence of God in such a grand pout 
of view. “ Did my gracious God (says his lord- 
ship) create me and send me into this world? Did 
he bring me under the hight, and within the sound of 
the everlasting gospel? Did he give me power to 
embrace that gospel, aud will he sutfer me to perish? 
No: I will say with Luther,—I can trust my soul 
with God.” 

The next article in Calvinism, and that which 
distinguishes it from Arminianism, is particular re- 
demption. ‘That is, that Christ died to save only a 
select number of the human race. ‘This naturally 
follows the doctrine of absolute predestination ; for 
if God has appointed that a certain number of the 
human race shall be saved, and no others, couse- 
quently Christ could only have died for that num- 
ber, and the efficacy of his death could not reach 
any further, 

‘The nature of this work leads us into the neces- 
sity of taking notice of every disputed point in re- 
figion; but still we could wish the reader to judge 
for himself. That Calvin tanght that there was 
such a thing as parti€ular redemption, cunnot be 
denied; for this is plain throughout the whole of his 
institutes. And yet this celebrated reformer seems 
to have thought otherwise &t some times; for in his 
commentary on the se of the hing’s making a 
marriage feast for his , he says, that the man 
who had not the weddin Ee deere was condenined 
by the evidence of his ov science, because he 
might have had it—if he chose; and this may serve 
tu “shew, that men had a power to comply with the 
terms offered in the gospel. 
dificult it is to heep to the positive words of a sys- 
ters, while the sentiment is disputable. {t is cer- 
tain, that there may be different conclusions drawn 
from many intricate passages in scripture, and in ull 
such cases we should be humble, without prying 
into the secrets of the Almighty. 

Another, and a very importunt article in St. Aus- 
tin’s system, is that of final persevcrance, which 
was enibraced by Calvin. There are many passages 
in the suered scripture, that may be understood as 
not only favouring this doctrine, but even enforcing 
it. “Thus it is suid, “the path of the just man is a 
shining hight, that shineth more and more until the 
perfect day,” and again, “those whom Le once 
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loved, he loved to the end.” Nay, there are many 
other expressions stronger in support of the doctrine 
than those above quoted, und there are others that 
appear quite the coutrary. ‘hus it is said, “let 
him that standeth take heed lest he fall.” Many 
great and pions men have believed, that although 
God will not forsake his people w ho lave aud serve 
him, yet they may forsake him, and becowe objects 
of his displeasure. ‘I'his seems to have beeu the 
option of the elegant and pious Dr. Watts, when 
he says, 


Unshaken as the sacred hill, 
And firm as mountains be; 
Tirm as a rock the soul shall rest, 
That leans, O Lord, on thee! 


The greatest objection made to this doctrine, is, 
that it leads to carnal security, keeping men off that 
holy caution and strict guard which should regulate 
all their actions. It is further objected, that it fills 
the mind with pride, by teaching people to believe, 
that they themselves are more worthy of the divine 
favour than others. Perhaps there. is too much 
truth in this; for surely we muy trust in the divine 
veracity, without rmaning into presumption, 

Mr. Neale, in his account of the death of Oliver 
Cromwell, has recorded an anecdote which we shall 
consider as true, because it comes from the pen of 
sich a candid writer. Efe tells us that when Oliver 
Cromwell lay on his death-bed, he was attended by 
the most eminent divines of the independent persva- 
sion. Amongst these was Dr. Thos. Godwin, then 
president of Magdalen college, Oxford. ‘This gen- 
tleman, whose writigs are ‘dull and tedious, seems: 
to hu¥e been a great favourite of the protector’s; for 
Croniwell asked him seriously, “ whether there was 
a falling off from grace.” Godwin said there was 
not; then replied Cromwell, “Iam certain F once 
had grace.” And im these sentiments this man 
died. 

"To conclude, ese dispnted points are exceed- 
ingly dangerous, when bundled without caution and 
moderation; but they have been treated with re- 
spect by the wise of all denominations. ‘They have 
created much coufusion, and yet one would imagine 
there was uo necessity for any thing of that nature. 
God has revealed enongh for us to know, in order 
to make us happy, both in time and ia eternity, and 
therefore it is irreverent, as well as indecent and im- 
pious in us to enqnire_ into scerets, which to know 
can be of no service to us, nor even make us wise 
unto salvation. 

‘The wit of the profane, the malice of the satiri- 
cal, and the Iangh of the debauchee, have been all 
united to ridicule those notions which St. Austin 
broached, and Calvin taught. ‘This will appear 
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from an attentive consideration of the following 
verses of Mr. Dryden. 


But here the doctors eagerly dispute, 
Some hold predestination absolute: 
Some clerks maintain, that heav’n at first foresees, 
And in the virtue of fore-sight decrees, . 
If this be so, then prescience binds the will, 
And mortals are not free to good or ill; 
Vor what he first foresaw-he must ordain, 
Or his eternal prescierce may be vain. 
a\s bad for us if prescience had not been: 
Vor first, or last, he’s author of. the sin. 
Aud who says that, let the blaspheming man 
. Say worse, ev’n of the devil, if he can. 
For how ean that eternal pow’r be just 
To punish man, who sins—because he must? 
Or, how can be reward a virtuous deed, 
Which is not done by us, but first decreed? 
Tcannot boult this matter to the bran, 
As Bradwardin and holy Anstin can; 
If prescience can determine actions so, 
‘That we must do because he did foreknow? 
Or that foreknowing, yet our choice is free, 
Not fore’d to sn by strict necessity. 
This strict necessity they simple call 
Another scrt, there is conditional, 
The first so binds the will, that things forehnewn, 
By spontanciry, not chotee, are done. 
‘Thus galley-slaves tug willing at their oar, 
Content to-work in prospect of the shore, 
Bat would not work at all if not constrain’d 
Lefore. 
That cther doesnot liberty restrain ; 
Rut man may either act, or may refrain ; 
Jfeav’n made us agents free to good or ill, 
And fore’d it not though be foresaw the will. 
Freedom was first bestowed on human race, 
And the prescience only held the second place. 
Af he could make such agents wholly free, 
I'll not dispute,—the point’s too high for me: 
Sor heaven’s unfathom’d pow’r what man can 
sound, 
Or put to his omnipotence a bound? 
Ie made us to kis image; all agree, 2 
‘That image is the soul, in that must be, 
Or not the maker's image, or be free. 5 
But whether it w ére. better man had been = * 
By nature bound ‘to good, not free to sin, 
1 waye, for fear of “splitting on arock, 


Paving said thus much concerning the doctrinal 
principles of the Calvinists, we must now proceed 
to their worship. All the reformers pretended to 
tamplicity, but all did not attain to it. Of this we 
-have a striking instance m the Lutherans, who have 
aetained many of the popish ceremonies. On the 
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other hand, the church of Englaad kept in the mids 
dle, between the two extremes, while the Calvinists 
attempted’ to strip religion of all those gaudy orna- 
ments which it had borrowed from superstition.— 
Iu Geneva, where Calvinism was first propagated, 
in Holland, m some of the German provinces, and 
indeed every where but in England and Scotland, 
their form and manner of worship is the same.— 
‘There may, indeed, be some few differences, but 
they are of such a trifling nature as not to be worthy 
of notice. At Geneva, and in Holland, as well as 
in all the provinces of Germany, and Switzerland. 
where Calvinism is professed, the service is con+ 
ducted in the following manner : 

The minister goes into -the aie dice: desk, and 
having told the peo ople to lift up their hearts to comm 
begins with a short prayer, begging the divine 
presence to be with them, during the whole of the 
worship. This being over, he reads two or three 
chapters out of the Gld or New 'Fcstament, accord: 
ing to Ins own discretion, and then a psalm or hyma 
is sung. 

He then reads the Ten Commandinent, which_are 
followed by the Apostles’ Creed, and another hymn 
or psalm is sung afterwards. Ane here it is neces- 


ary to observe, that im most of the Calvinistical 


churehes abroad, they have organs, together with 
some other sorts of instrumental music. 

‘This part of the ‘serviee being over, the minister 
gocs into the pulpit, and repeats an extemporary 
prayer for the whole state of mankind in the world, 
and then a discourse follows, which is cither a ser- 
mon ona particular text, or a paraphrase of some 
passage in the sacred scripture. ‘The sermon being 
over, another hymn is sung, after w hich the congre- 
gation are dismissed with a ; blessing, 

With respect to the sacrament of baptism, it is as 
amongst us, adnmuistered to their infants, but they 
ilo not use the sign of the eross, nor have they any 
godfathers or godmothers, every father bemg obliged 
to stand sponsor for his own child. On which occa- 
ston he binds himself to see it brought up in the 
fear of God. 

In the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, thev are 
not confined to any rule with respect to the mode of 
administration, nor have they any altars. Some of 
the commuuicants veceive*it knecling, some sitting, . 
and others standing, ‘This allowance granted to 
tender consciences is much to be commended; for 
what may appear tilling to one man, may have a 
most formidable appearance to another. } 

"The Calvinists abroad, that is,-ou the continent 
of Europe, also observe several holy days, such as 
Christmas, Laster, Whitsuntide, with some others ; 
but they do not pay superstitions regard to them,.— 
Ilowever, we find in the acts of the general assem 
bly of the church of Scotland in 1594, something 
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omarkable on this subject. King James told the 
general assembly of the clergy, that the people of 
Geneva kept their Christmas and their Pasch; and 
vray, stid he, what warrant have they for it? It 
i3 nothing but will-worship, and, like the service of 
the church of England,—it is an ill said muss in 
English. James, however, changed his sentiments 
afterwards, and became a persccutor of those very 
people whose piety and religion he had extolled. 

In the discipline among the Calvinists, there is 

something that bears a uear affinity to the ancient 
church. Every congregation has its 6wn minister, 
and under him are a certain number of respectable 
persons, called Elders. These elders are ordained 
by the imposition of the hands of the minister, and 
their business is to visit the sick from house to house, 
and to pray with them. 
f They are to be men of fair characters, agamst 
whom no complaint has beeu preferred, and they 
are to examine, in the absence of the minister, all 
those who-desire ta come tothe communion. ‘They 
are to give notice to the minister of all such per- 
sons as lead seandalous and immoral lives, thaz 
they may be cut off from the congregation of the 
faithful. 

They are to take care that no part of their own 
conduct shall give such offence, so as to bring the 
gospel into disrepute ; and they are to be at all tunes 
ready to assist the minister with their advice. ‘This 
order among the Calvinists seems to have come m 
the room of the presbyters im the ancient’ church, 
who were always to assist the bishop, both by their 
council and otherwise. ‘These men are not clected 
for atime, as churchwardens are in England, but 
they are ordained for life, and nothing can set aside 
the exercise. of their office, but some crimes of a 
seaidalous nature. 

The next order of officers in the Calvinistical 
churches abroad are deacons, whose business it is to 
visit the poor, and distribute as much money as the 
church allows for that purpose. ‘Fhey are eleeted 
by the people, and appointed by the mimster; they 
are to carry the elements of bread and wine round 
to the communicants: they are to see that the 
widows and orphans are provided for im a proper 
manner, and that Christian parents bring up their 
children in the fear of God, -‘They are to give a 
faithful account to the minister and clders i what 
manner thes have disposed of the money committed 
to theie care; and thev are, by their conduct, to set 
an example before ull these who belong to the con- 
gregation. “Uhey are to ke extremely cautions into 
what compauy soever they ga, and they are to main- 
tain a conscience voul of offence towards Gou and 
mun, : 

"The first time we hear or read of deacons in the 
Christian church is in Acts vi. and as to their office, 
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it seems to have succeeded that of the Leviles among 
the Jews, who were to be munisters and servants 
under the old law. ‘The following account of the 
ordination of primitive deacons will, no doubt, give 
sou satisfaction to our readers. 

The ordination of a deacon, in the primitiva 
church, differed from that of a preshyter, both in 
the form and manuer of it, and also in the gifts and 
powers conferred thereby. ‘The ordination of the 
former might be performed by the bishop alone, who 
puts up his prayer in general that “Goud would make 
his face to shine upou his servant, who was then 
chosen to the office of a deacon, and ll him with 
the holy spirit and power as he did Stephen the 
martyr; thet he, behaving himself acceptably, uni- 
formiy, and unblameably in lus office, might be 
thought worthy of au higher degree, &c.” 

“As to the office of deacons, the most common 
and ordinary was, to be attendant on the bishop or 
presbyters in the service of the altars, to take care 
of the holy table and all the ormmaments and utensils 
belonging to it, In the next place, they were to 
receive the offermgs of the people, and to present 
them to, the priest, ut the sume time reciting the 
names of those that offered. In some churches, 
but not in all, the deacons read the gospel, both 
before and at the communion service. At Alexamn- 
dria, the arclideacon only reads the gospels, and in 
some churches, ou high festivals, the bishop him- 
self, as at Constantinople, on Master-day. But it 
was something more peculiar to the office of dea- 
cons, to asvist the bishop and presbvters in the 
administration of the eucharist: at which their busi- 
ness was, to distribute the elements to the people 
who were present, and carry them to those that were 
absent. But they were not allowed to consecrate 
them at the altar; as appears from the testimouies 
of Hilary, Jerome, and the anthor of the consti- 
tutions; who assign as a reason, that deacons were. 
reckoned no priests, or but in the lowest degree.—- 
As to the sacrament of baptism, it is evident, they 
were. permitted, in some cases, to administer it solely, 
as appears from Tertullian, Jerome, and the council 
of hiberis. 

Another part of the office of deacons was, to be 
a sort of monitors and directors to the people, in 
the exercise of their public devotions in the church. 
‘Yo which purpose they made use of certain known 
forms of words, to give notice when each part of 
the service began. 

The deacons had a power to preach, hy licence 
and authority from the bishop, but not without it: 
which was likewise the case with relation to the 
power of reconciling penitents, aud granting them 
absolution; this privilege being allowed them only. 
in casus of extreme necessity, when acither bishop 
nor presbyter was at hand to do it. It may be 
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reckoned also’ among their extraordinary offices, that 
they were sometimes deputed by the bishops to be 
their representatives and proxies in general councils, 
But, in provincial synods, they were allowed to give 
their voice, as well as the presbyters, m‘their own 
name. 

There are two things more to be observed con- 
cerning the office of deacons, in church assemblies. 
"Phe first is, that they had a power to rebuke and 
chastise those who behaved indecently in the chureh. 
‘The other is, that before the institution of the in- 
ferior orders in the church, such as sub-deacons, 
exorcists, catechists, Ke. the deacons were employed 
in performing all the offices which were afterwards 
committed to those orders. 

But, besides these ofliccs, which properly belonged 
to the service of the church, the deacons had im- 
ployment out of the church. Que of these was, to 
be the bishop’s sub-almoner, and to take care of the 
necessitous, such as orphans, widows, virgins, pri- 
goners, and all the poor and sick, who had any title 
to be maintamed out of the public revenues of the 
church. Another of these oflices was, to inquire 
into the morals and conversation of the people, and 
to make their report thereof -to the bishop. pon 
this account, the deacons were usually styled the 
bishop’s eyes, and ears, his mouth, his right hand, 
and his beart; because by their miuistry he took 
cognizunce of meu’s actions, as much as if he him- 
self had seen or heard thei ; and beeause, by them, 
he sent orders and directions to his flock, and by 
them distributed to the necessities of the indigent. 

For this reason, there being a great variety of bu- 
siness attending the office of a deacon, it was usual 
to have several deacons in the same church. In 
some they were precisely to the number of seven, 
in imitation of the first church of Jerusztlem. But 
this cule was not observed in other churches, the 
number of deacons being indifferent, as the busi- 
ness of each church required. In that of Constan- 
tinople particularly, the number was so great, that 
we find them linited to an hundred, for the service 
of the great church, and three others only. 

‘The qualifications required in deacons, were much 
the same as those required in bishops and presbyters ; 
except that in their age, there was some difference. 
Deacons might be ordained at twenty-tive years of 
age, and not befure; whereas bishops and presby- 
ters could not be ordained tll thirty. 

The ceremony of the ordination of deacons 
in the Romish chureh, is briefly this. The candi- 
date prostrates himself before the bishop, who con- 
fers on him the Holy Ghost, laying his right hand 
only on his head, to signify that he does not receive 
it so fully as the priest. Anacolvth puts on him the 
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stole and dalmatica; after which the bishop presents 
him with the book of the gospels: the ceremony 
concludes with the prayers of the bishop and peo- 
ple. Itis the deacon’s office to incense the ofticiat- 
mg priest or prelate; to lay- the corporal on the al- 
tar; to receive the patm or cup from the sub-dea- 
con, and present them to the person officiating, to 
incense the choir; to receive the pix from the offi- 
ciating prelate, and carry it to the sub-deacon; and 
at the pontifical mass, when the bishop gives the 
blessing, to put the mitre upon his head, and to 
take off the archbishop’s pall, and lay it on the 
altar: ' 

Vhe Maronites of mount Libanus have two dea-~ 
cons, who are merely administrators of the tempo- 
ralities. Dandini, who calls them il signori diacom, 
tells us, they are secular lords who govern the 
people, set in judgment on all their differences, and 
treat with the ‘Turks concerning the taxes, and other 
inatters. 

In England, deacons are not capable of any cc- 
clesiastical promotion, not so much as to be admit- 
ted to a donative; all benefices requiring the incum- 
bent to be in the priest’s orders. Yethe may be a 
chaplain ina family, curate to a beneticed clergy- 
wan, or lecturer to a parish church. A man may 
be ordained deacon at twenty-three years of age, 
auno currente; but it is expressly provided, that the 
bishop shall not ordam the same person both a dea- 
con and a priest in the same day. ‘Vhe form of or- 
daming deacons declares, that it is their office to 


| assist the priest in the distributing of the holy com- 


munion; in which agreeably to the practice of the 
ancient church, they are confined to the adininister- 
ig of the wine to the communicants. 

st. Panl requires, that deacons should be chaste, 
sober, and blameless; that they should be neither 
great drinkers, nor given to filthy licre; that they 
should hold the mystery of faith ina pure consei- 
ence; that they should be well approved, before 
they are admitted into the ministry; that they should 
be husbands of one wife, and take care of their 
houses und families. : 

‘The last thing to be attended to is, their govern- 
ment. 

In Geneva, and in Holland, they have their pres- 
byteries and synods, but no general assemblies as in 
Scotland. Political states are jealous of political. 


| disputes, and therefore they-tuke eare that the clergy 


shall meet as seldom as possible together. Had this 
rule been attended to in the middle ages of Christi- 
anity, perhaps we should not have had so many. vio- 
lent disputes as we have at present. 

All offences of a common, ordinary nature, are 
first_considered by the minister and the elders, and 
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ifs the delinquent does not chuse to comply with 
their decision, he may appeal to the presbytery. If 
after their deeree, he thinks himself aggrieved. he 
may appeal to the synod, whose sentence is binding. 
But there are no civil penalties inflicted upon the 
delinquent as iu England, for he is only excluded 
from chureh communion, and chureh privileges. 
Such is the nature of the Calvinistical religion 
on the continent of Europe, and when it is consi- 
dered how nearly we are connected with its profes- 
sors, it will naturally point out that we should con- 
sider them as brethren. Did they persecute to death 
Servetus? The church of England has burnt Pio- 
testants who had been declared heretics! Are they 
without episcopal ordination’—the church of Scot- 
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Jan knows nothing of bishops. Do they reject 
the ring in marriage ?—this does not deserve our no- 
tice; for to take up the idea of the ingenious author 
of atale ina tub, Peter kept all his gaudy orna- 
ments upon him; Martin stripped off a few, but 
still left his clothes in a decent manner; but Jack 
went farther, and pulled off both the lace and the 
clothes. It is certain, that the Calvinistical reli- 
gion, as professed on the continent of Europe, 
affords all the meaus of grace, and opens the way to 
cternal happiness. In that form of religion, many 
pious Christians, many eminent divines, have becn 
brought up, and where God has bestowed his bles+ 
sing on the appointed means, let man be silent. 
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Wr have already, in our account of Calvinism 
iu general, considered the nature of those senti- 
meuts, concerning which there has been so munch 
dispute. We have stated the objections made 
against them, with the answers that have been of- 
fercd. We have shewn in the most candid manner 


from whence those disputed sentiments took their * 


rise, and unwilling to enter into controversy, we 
have referred them to history. We have considered 
the Calvinists in a general point: of view, as paiti- 
culatly established im some nations in Europe. We 
shall now consider them asa national church, begun 


by infinite wisdom, supported by Almighty power, ' 


regulated by unerring Providence, and at present 


one of the glories of tle Protestant world. And: 


here we are sorry to observe, that although the peo- 
ple of England are united under one government 
with those of Scotland, yct there are many of the 
former utterly iguorant of the religion of the Jatter. 
Nothing is more common in England than to call 
the people of Scotland Dissenters, whereas they 
‘have their own church established by law. Nay, 
so firmly is the church of Scotland established, that 
it cannot be overthrown, unless there is a total re- 
volution. 

This will appear evident, when we consider in 
what manner the king of Great Britain swears to 
protect, defend, and support that church. ‘The 
moment the death or the king is made public to his 
successor, the heir takes his place in the council, 
and it is intimated to him, that he cannot be pro- 
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claimed till he has sworn before their lordships that 
he will inaintain the chureh of Scotland as by law 
established. ‘This oath is administered in the Scot- 


- tish fashion, by the king’s holding up his right hand, 


and solemnly swearing, that he will do nothing to 
injure the ehurch of Scotland, but support her in 
all her rights and privileges. A copy of ths oath 
is recorded in the books of the privy council, and 
then a messenger is dispatehed to [dinburgh, who 
gives it in to the court of session, where it is read, 
and ordered to be recorded im the lords’ register 
office. 

Ilere we find a vast privilege bestowed on the 
church of Seotland, beyond that of England; for 
in Eugland the king docs not swear to maintain the 
charch tll his coronation. - This privilege was 
claimed by the people of Scotland, in that conven- 
tion of estates, 1089, which declared the throne 
vacant, and voted in-William and Mary. It was 
again insisted on by the whole nation ot Scotland, 
at the union 1707. It was elaimed, not as a favour, 
but as aright, and the hing of Great Britain can 
no more dispense with it, than he can with any of 
the fundamental laws of the constitution. We have 
been the’ more explicit on this subject, that our 
readers may be ‘made aequainted with it, and that 
they may know every particular; for, as a cvle- 
brated author says, “ We should not only learn 
every thing, but we sbauld fearn every thing well.” 

We shall now pro@#€d to consider this chureh in 
amauner altogether diffcrent from those who have 
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gone before us; for we can assert, that the history 
of this church was never yet properly written, 
though often attempted. 

In the treating of it, we shall lay down the fol- 
lowing principles, to direct us in the narrative. 

First, a general view of the history of that 
eburch. 

Secoudly, a more particular-state of it since the 
Reformation. 

Thirdly, its various forms of worshtp during that 
period, 

Fourthly, its-various forms of confession during 
that time. 

Aud lastly, its present state in doctrme, worship, 
discipline, and government. 

And first—with respect to a general view of reli- 
gion in Scotland. 

Religion, according to reading, report, and ex- 
perience, is the first consideration that attracts a 
man’s attention in Scotland, But, when we speak 
of religion, we do not mean that propensity for 
agitating controverted points of divinity, which has 
possessed the clergy of most countries and ages ; 
but we mean that plan of doctrine and discipline, 
which, in a well-regulated state, ought to be adapted 


to the constitution of the government, without re-_ 


gard to the dreams of bigots, or the talk of enthu- 
siasts. Now it is impossible to understand the pre- 
sent state of religion im Scotland, in the sense of the 


swords which we have laid down, without a review 


of their ecclesiastical constitution; and by that re- 
view we shall be enabled to forma pretty clear idea 
of. their ancient governinent,.uot only in their church 
but their state. 

The introduction of Christianity into “Scotland, 


“was by monks, who were without the means of - 


transmitting orders of any kind to their successors, 
in the manuer which the churches of England and 
Rome now prescribe. The name of the person who 
was at their head, was. Regulus, said to be a Greek : 
‘They were driven on the coast of Scotland by acci- 
dent, and after his death, they of themselves, elected 
and ordained another to .preside in their principal 
church -holrimont, now St. Andrews, without ap- 
plymg to the.conrt or church of Rome. ‘That this 
was the case, unquestionably appears from the ca- 
nons of he council of Calelnith in England, in 
the year 816, the fifth of which prohibits any 
Scotch clergyman from exercising his functions in 
Kngland, because, say the makers of the canon, 
it is mneertain to us by whom he is ordained, or if he 


is ordained at all. In like manner, the sixty-fifth — 


of the at gfe the French king, is concern- 


ing the Scots who cei theguselves bishops, and or- , 
- dain certain persons without the licence of their su- 


periors. 
Me know it may he pretended that the Scots 


spoken of here were the Irish, and even the learned 
have a vulgar notion, that when the word Scots oc- 
curs at this time, the Insh are understood; and in a 
few, buta very few, instances of higher antiquity, 
we may admit the fact to have been so; but at the 
time here mentioned, there can be no doubt but that 
the North British Scots were meant. 

That their religion was void of many errors, and 
superstitions which then prevailed; that their man- 
ners were blameless, their zeal indefatigable, their 
piety unaffected, and their submission to their supe- 
riors, such as became good Christians and subjects, 
could be proved by many snquesticnable cotempo- 
rary authorities, which can have no room here.— 
They went by the name of Culdues, or Culdees, 
which is not, as the Scotch historians ignorantl y 
imagine, a contradiction of the words Cultoris Dei, 
but two ancient Pictish or Celtic words; Cul, a 
Hood, from whenee we have the word Cowl, and 
Due, Black, because of their wearing black hoods, 


so that the people of the country distinguished them 


by that appellation. 

The plainness, virtue, and piety ef the Culdees, 
gave offence to the church of Rome, whose corner 
stone is founded upou a succession of priesthood, 
derived from bishops depending upon the pope; and 
pope Celestine sent one Paladius, with a large train 
of followers to preside over the Scots, about the 
year 430. Every one knows what impression high 
pretensionsand great pomp have upon weak minds. 
Paladius soon formed a party amongst the chief in- 
habitants, who received his clergy, and believed in 
the name of ihe pope. This occasioned a schism; 
the Culdecs were favoured by the Pictish princes, 
and the Romanists by the descendants of the ancient 
Celts, who had been settled before the Picts were, 
in Scotland; andto whom the Picts gave the re- 
proachful term of Seots. ‘This name was then ap- 
propriated to many of the northern adventurers, mm 
different parts of Europe; and undoubtedly, was 
derived from the Scyths, the maternal nation of all 
those various clanued barbarians, who, at that time, 
deluged Europe. 

As they were themselves Celts, when a part of 
them landed in Scotland, they naturally fell in with 
the old Guidels, or the ancient Caledomans, who 
were Celts likewise: and their singularity of lan- 
guage and manners, soon cemented a friendship be- 
tween them. The Picts, on the other ‘hand, who 
had pushed the Guidels westward, in the same man- 
ner as the Romans had pushed the Picts northw ard, 
were the descendants of the Belgic Ganls; and 
though they were likewise of Celtic original, yet 
their communicatious had occasioned a great ditfer- 
ence in their.langnage and manners from the Guid- 
els, whom we may term the Aborigines; whereas 


the Belgic Gauls, the ancestors of the Picts, had 
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not becn settled in Britain above four score years be- 
fore the invasion of it by Julius Cwsar.- as the 
Picts, about the time of the landing of the Scots, 
undoubtedly professed Christianity, it was casy for 
the Culdees to cement a friendship with them, ‘The 
degeneracy of the Pictish princes, giving the old 
inhabitants vast advantages, the Culdees sometimes 
suffered great Persecutions, till Alexander the first, 
one of the wiscst and best of the kings of Scotland, 
wanting to abolish all invidious distinctions amongst 
his subjeets, restored the Culdees, about the year 
1118, to their primitive lustre, though he could 
not to their sanctity of manners. “This was a se- 
vere blow to the interest of the church of Rome in 
Scotland; and she omitted no practice to procure an 
exclasion of the Caldee ordination. ‘They, how- 
ever, hept their ground, and the chief pastor, who 
continued to be of their own choice, and to hold 
his seat at St. Andrews, was dignified with the 
name of Scotorum Episeopus, bishop of the Scots ; 
bat that denomination was afterwards changed into 
Escop. Alban. bishop of Albany. 

David, the brother and suecessor of Alexander, 
having great comeetions with England, was eaten 
up with superstition, and suffered a Romish legate 
to hold councils in the most southeily parts of Scot- 
Jand, and prevailed with Robert, then the clief of 
the Culdees, to receive a coadjutor from the bishop 
of Chester, and to appropriate the revenues of the 
other Culdees, to defray the expeuce of extravagant 
buildings at St. Andrew’s, the stupendous remains 
of which are still visible there. ‘Ms revived the 
interest of the Romanists m Scotland, and David 
finding the Culdees to be too well established for 
him to think of extermmating thein, sought only to 
persuade them to accept of papal ordinations and 
consecrations, which never had as yet been admitted 
of amongst them, The more sensible, however, 
amongst the Culdees, were not to be either flattered 
or frighteued out of their nghts and properties, and 
continued to make a vigorous oppositien to the Ro- 
manists, though by that tine several other sees, filled 
with popish bishops, had been erected im Scotland. 
But the Culdees, who were now only a handful, 
found it impossible to make head against the am- 
bition of the popes, favoured by the weakness of 
their own princes. 

Inthe year 1250, their right of ordination and 
cousecration came to be questioned, aud the pope 
appointed the abbot of Dumfermling, aud avother 
ecclesiastic, to sammon the chief Culdee, whom the 
record does not style bishop, but Prepositus, Pro- 
vost, to appear before them at the church of Inver- 
keithen, to answer for the erime of rebellion against 
the see of Rome, and to inquire whether the Cul- 
dees had a right to celebrate divine offices, “Chat is, 
they were te lnguire into the right that the Cuidecs 


ull 


had to confer orders; and celebrate divine ordinances. 
Wt appears, however, from the same record, that 
Adam Maikarwiston, the head af the Culdees, and 
his brethren, refused to submit to this (abunal; noi 
do we find any thing decisive was done till the year 
1273, when one Wishart, after receiving episcopal 
orders at Scoon, was thrust by the pope and the 
king of Scotland, Alexander the ‘Third, upou the 
Culdees. Tle was succeeded by Fraser and Lam- 
berton, against whose elevation the Culdees made a 
vigorous resistance; but their head being ill enough 
advised to appeal to the see of Nome, pope Boniface 
the Mighth coufirmed Lamberton’s election, and the 
Caldees, notwithstaudmyg all their struggles, were 
never afterwards perinitted to have any voice i the 
election of a bishop of St. Andrews. 

Such of the Instoriaus of Scotland, who were 
really Protestants, were ignorant of the facts we 
have laid dewn in this short review; and they are 
stifled by the papists and popish Protestants. 

The dispute, however, between the Culdees and 
the Romanists had the happy cflect, that the laity, 
especially those of the greatest power, of Scotland, 
never could be reconciled to the latter; and the 
papal power had Jess miluence with them, than it 
had amongst any people in Europe, before the time 
of the Reformation: therefore the wisest of their 
kings were always sure of bemg supported in the 
frequent and vigorous oppositions they made, not 
only to the power, but to the visits of papal ageuts. 

“Yhe first prince of the Stuart family, who devi- 
ated from that wise policy, was James the Vifth, 
who, to a thorough hatred of England, which was 
his family’s ruling passion, joined cruelty and bigo- 
try, vices ull then unknown to the blood of Stuart; 
but a misconception of his own and his people’s in- 
terests with regard to England, served materially to 
pave the way for the Reformation. His Dowager, 
who succeeded hin in the administration, a weak 
bigotted woman, governing Scotland by French ma- 
gistrates, French soldiers, aud French councils, ren- 
dered the Reformation a measure of necessity as well 
as choice. 

‘The kings of Scotland had always been bounded 
in their prerogative, not so much bv the positive 
laws of their country, as by the unlimitted exercise 
of power, which the feudal constitutions gave to the 
great landholders over their dependents, whom they 
styled their vassals. ‘Uhese great jandholders, as 
we have seen, had always hated the Romish bishops, 
whose power rested solely upon the regal authority : 
and Scotiand is the only nation in Europe, mito 
which the Reformation was introduced without op- 
position from any lay subject. Nay, what is still 
more remarkable, while England and other nations 
were reforming by slow, imperfect degrees, the 
Scots reformed all at once, so thoroughly, from the 
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errors of the church of Roine, that all the deviations 
that have been since made from their original re- 
formation, have been in favour of popery. 

But this Reformation, glorious as # was in some 
respects, was not without lamentable consequences 
in other. Vor zeal lighting upon ignorance, and 
interest prompting riot, the whole was a scene of 
confusion, and effected Ly agents so totally illiterate 
that the Scotch presbyterian clergy continued long 
distinguished for their ignorance, and for not having 
produced one iman of learning, or eminence in 
letters. ‘This was the more estraordinary, as-they 
had all the means of erudition in their possession, 
and their incomes, in general, were not only greater, 
and less precarious, than those of the foreign Pro- 
testant clergy, who made great figtires in learning, 
but than those of the Unglish, the most learned 1 in 
the world. 

Many of the Scotch Roman Catholics, at the time 
of the Meformation, made great figures in Europe 
by their learning, and the reformers sueceeced iu 
their attempts by a conduct and character diametri- 
cally opposite. Butin this nothing was affected, 
for they were really as ignorant as they appeared to 
be; and bigotry in them, being destitute of know- 
ledge, they relapsed into the most dangerous abuses 
of what we may call practical popery. The church- 
men usurped a power not only over the cousciences, 
but even the persons and estates, of the laity; their 
excommunications were attended, if possible, with 
Worse consequences than those of Rome, for they 
always inferred the loss of all property; in many 

cases, that of hberty; and in some, that of life it- 
self, 

The nobility of Scotland, who, till the union of 
the two kingdoms, had perhaps the truest notions 
of public liberty of any set of men in the world, 
found themselves, by this frantic conduct of their 
clergy, in the case of Acteon. They were ready 
to be torn to pieces by the very dogs they had so 
hounded out upon others, and who seldom returned 
without their prey; and, to save themselves, they 
were obliged to resume the shape of men, which 
they had for political ends discontinued for some 
time after the Reformation. Meanwhile, the part 
they had to act was dangerous; for the ambition of 
the court, and of the clergy, though pointed differ- 
ent ways, was equally threatening | to public liberty. 
James the first, Charles the first, and Charles the 
second, hated not only the Presbyterians, but all 
moderate Protestants, worse than they did the Pa- 
pists; while the Presbyterian clergy were ever 
w illing to prefer the most horrid seenes of civil 
war to a submission either to the hing or the no- 
bility. 

‘The power of the latter, however, carried it for 
a mederafe episcopacy, founded in a great measure, 
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upon the plan of the Culdees; for we do not find 
in general, that their bishops thought it necessary 
to have recourse for their consecration, either to 
Rome orto ingland. The madness of Laud in- 
fluenced Charles the first to break this excellent 
scheme, by introducing many fopperies into the 
public worship, which the common people looked 
upon as Popish, and, throwing off all restraint, 
they reverted to the extreme from which they had 


been reclaimed; for from the year 1640 to the year. 


1660 the Presbyterian clergy in Scotland exercised 
over the laity a power nove than papal, which the 
nobility for the sake of public liberty, endangered 
by the practices of the court, and attacked by the 
power of England, were once more obliged to sub- 
init to, till the restoration took place. 

tad it not been for this frantic behaviour of the 
clergy, who had thereby forfeited all esteem with 
the nobility and great landholders of Scotland, the 
Scots never could have been brought to have re- 
ceived Charles without terms. It is true they made 
an effort, and sent deputies for that purpose, but 
they betrayed the people of Scotland, as Monk did 
those of England, and the ministers of Charles ever 
after alledged, in vindication of their despotic admi- 
nistration, that their master, being restored without 
terms, had a right to govern as he pleased, a peo- 
ple who, having been rebels to his goverument, now 
subsisted only through lus clemeuey. ‘Phe Scots 
were not united among themselves so well as to 
dispute this doctriue, and the odium into which 
the clergy had brought themselves with all the civil- 
ized sensible part of the kingdom, made the 'aboli- 
tion of Presbyterianism there go down without a 
struggle. 

The earl of Clarendon knew too little of the 
temper and disposition of the Scots, and was too 
much wedded to certain formalities without the es- 
sentials of episcopacy, to make a right use of a 
juncture. so critical for the interests of his master. 
The episcopacy which was restored, was indeed 
more moderate than that contended for by Laud, 
for the people were not offended by the use of the 
book of Common Prayer; and their public service 
differed very httle, if any thing, from that of the 
Presbyterians. Many faults, and those irretrieva- 
ble, however, were committed in the restoration of 
episcopacy in Scotland, which was very different 
from that in England, where inany great and emi- 
nent confessors for the cause of monarchy and loy- 
alty, upon the breaking out of the civil wars, were 


yet alive, and had a title to the highest ecclesiastical 


preferments. 

In Scotland, excepting in a few of the northern 
parts, the clerzy had avowed themselves to be the 
enemies of monarchy and episcopecy; they had 
acted accordivgly, and Sharp, with some of the 
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more moderate amongst them, had won the confi- 
dence of many of the ‘nobility, by promising, as one 
of the deputies from the clergy, to insist upon the 
continuance, and at the same time the restriction, 
of Presbytenanism in Scotland. But Sharp de- 
ceived all bis constituents, aud he not only accepted 
of the primacy of Scotland, but consented that he 
and his brethren should be conseerated in England. 

But neither this step, nor the restoring bishops to 
their seats in parhament, could have produced any 
considerable disatfection amongst the Scots either to 
episcopacy or to the family of the Stuarts, liad it 


not been that most of the men made choice of for . 


bishops, were a set equally profligate and illiterate ; 
and they who were net, were men bred to books 
without cither melination or talents for pubhe busi- 
ness, even in their own functious. The whole epis- 
copal order in Scotland was thus exposed to hatred 
and contempt. To hatred, not only on account of 
their apostacy and treachery, but on account of the 
eruelties they countenanced against the Presbyte- 
rians; which were such as would have disgraced 
the reign of a Nero or Domitian; and to contempt, 
on account of their putting themselves upon the 
same iaoting with the old nobility, without posses- 
sing one good quality that could entitle them to 
notice, far less to elevation. 

Mean while the nobility, and the men of sense in 
Scotland, loved episcopacy, though they hated pre- 
lacy, but the court could not be brought to disjoin 
them. ‘This produced a few ill-judged insurrectious 
iw the west, which were easily suppressed, for the 
nation in general hated Presbytery, and the success 
of the government was crowned by scenes of the 
most horrid eruelties, abetted and impelled by the 
prelates. Those cruelties were defended by Sir 
George Mackenzie, a great lawyer, aud lord advo- 
eate or attorney general for Scotland, but 2 mere 
fanatic both im religion and politics. It became now 
the avowed principle at the council board im Eng- 
laud, that the King in Scotland was above law, and 
night govern it, as he actually did, by a military 
force. ‘The same doctrine was recommended to the 
council board of Scotland, where divisions ran so 
high, that each party sought to strengthen itself by 
an unplicit obedience to the will of the court and of 
the bishops. 

‘This was the critical period that effected the re- 
volution nnder the prince of Orange. ‘The Scots, 
in general, saw themselves im a real state of slavery, 
under the most worthless and contemptible of men, 
and this consideration superseded all others. ‘The 
men of spirit amongst them, applied more early than 
the English did, to the prince of Orange; and the 
consequence was, that the revolution met with less 
difficulty from the Scotch, than it did from the 
Eughsh parhament. 
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The crown being settled, religion came next un- 
der debate, and the inclination both of court and 
parliament was to have continued it upon the same 
footing it was on hefore. But the conneetion which 
the prelates knew to subsist between hing William 
and the enemies rather of their persous than of their 
order, made them distrust his sincerity. They 
thought that king James might yet retrieve his affairs 
hy the power of Franee, aud by the Qighlanders ; 
who, had their general, the viscount of Dundee, 
survived the defeat which he gave to the government 
troops at Gillicranky, would cer tainly have changed 
the face of affairs im Scotland. They considered 
that if king James shoul be restored, after their 
submitting to king Wilhatm, they were to expect 
no favour; and that should he not be restored, many 
of them would be brought to a severe account for 
their illegal conduct in “the last two reigns. All 
these, and other motives, influenced them to stand 
out against the revolution, and as the necessity of 
the juncture could admit of no delay, Presbstery, 
but uot of that bloody tyrannical kind that was 
abolished at the restoration, was again restored by 
act of parhament in Scotland. 

But the same case happeued after the revolution, 
that had happened at the Reformation. The few 
clergymen in Scotland, who, by their learning were 
qualified for thei functions, were episcopists, who, 
influenced by their bishops, and the prepossessions 
in which they had beeu educated, disclaimed king 
Wilham’s title to the crown; and thus the govern- 
nicnt was obliged to fill up the vacant churches with 
men who kad nothing to recommend them, but zeal 
against the exiled family and the routed clergy.— 
The nation, however, in general, was discontented 
with the restoration of Presbytery; the episco- 
palians formed a strong party, the men of the greatest 
fashion and interest in Scotlind-became their fol- 
lowers, and they of Presbyterianism were thereby 
so mortified, that, excepting in some trifling in- 
stances, their conduct, ever since the revolution, has 
been excellently adapted to that plan of civil power 
which ought to be pursued in a free country; nay, 
we should be wanting to that sincerity we profess, 
if we did not give it as our opinion, that the estab- 
lished clergy in Scotland have done more than any 
one set of men (the legislature excepted) in Britain, 
to keep the erown in the family of Hanover. 

Mean while, though it may perhaps seem unfair 
to attribute a virtuous conduct to an interested mo- 
tive, we cannot help saving, that the very existence 
of their order depended upon that attachment, smee 
nothing is more certain, than that before the last 
rebellion in 17-45, the uation in general was much 
more inclined to episcopacy than to Presbytcrianism, 
and it is incredible to believe with what spirit the 
former was supported, both amongst the jurant and 
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nonjurant part of their persuasion. The extinction 
of the rebellion, however, left the established church 
in trimnphant possession of every thing they could 
claim, but that which they could not recover, we 
mean the hearts of the people. 

This, we are afraid, was owing to the degeneracy 
of discipline; which must always happen in any 
body of inen where the individuals are vested with 
a parity of power. ‘The Rtoman senate long held 
out against it by means of the censorship, and pri- 
vate virtue will ward it off for some time :—but it 
happens unfortunately for the Scotch clery, that 
their constitutional powers are very limited, and their 
influence was owing to that authority which they 
had over the minds of the people, prepossessed with 
an opinion of their virtue. When that opimon was 
gone, their authority vanished, and they had nothing 
but power to trust to. However, we are not to 
imagine, that there are not in the established church 
of Scotland many divines whose virtues wonld do 
honour to any church: but we are afraid their 


numbers are not stfiicicat to revive the veneration 


of the people for their order. 

This appeared eminently upon the extinction of 
the rebellion, when, encouraged by their public ser- 
vices, they came to a resolution of applying to the 
legislature for some favours that really scemed very 
reasonable, butin the opinion of the people pointed 
towards an augmentation of their own livings. To 
our knowledge, the ministry was extremely well dis- 
posed towards them : but so incredible an oppositian 
arose to them from people of all ranks in Scotland, 
that when they were ill enough advised to push the 
affair into pailiament, the ministry did not think it 
prudent to support them, and the spirit of oppo- 
sition was carried so far against them, that they lost 
every reasonable point they aimed at, merely through 
a prepossession that they intended to aim at what 
Was unreasonable. 

The bounds of this volume will not suffer us, 
though we could easily enter on a detail of the 
causes, why the Scots, a people that formerly be- 
lieved in their clergy, hold them now so cheap.— 
The want of discipline, as we observed before, is 
the obvious cause, and that is occasioned, in a great 
measure, by a superficial education, by which the 
younger part of the clergy learn just as much as to 
have a contempt for all learning that requires pains 
and application. Thus some of them commence 
Geists, and some enthusiasts. The abilities, whe- 
ther natural or acquired, of both, are pretty much 
alike; and the complexion of the man generally de- 
termines the walk into which he strikes, whether 
it be that of cothusiasm or irreligion. ‘The former 
resigns all freedom of thinking, the latter abuses 
it:—the one carries zeal into bigotry; the other 
liberty into licentiousness: and, in both, ignorance 
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is the ruling: principle. Instead of studying that 
sound philosophy, which recouciles religion to rea- 
sou, the-one part of them cons over the shallow ob- 
servation of Shaftsbury, the illiterate remarks of 
Chubb, the false reasoning of Collins, and the se- 
cond-hand objections of Bolingbroke to the Chris- 
tian religion. ‘Che other part of them disclaim all 
what we call human learning, and though not less 
contemptible than the former, yet they are.less dan- 
gerous, as long as the power is*so circninseribed as 
It is. 

We are obliged to be the more plain concerning 
these things, because people in general are apt to 
believe either too much or two little. ‘Thus, if a 
Scotchman is an enthusiast i favour of his chureh, 
he will tell you with an unblushing boldness, that 
their church could never have any errors init. On 
the other hand, the hbertine, or profaue person 
will tell us, that the clergy im Scotland are all hypo- 
crites, but we shall take more notice of this after- 
wards. In other respects there are many valuable 
things m the church of Scotland, but we must 
write of things as they are, without considering what 
they should be. 

We come now, @dly, to consider the circumstan- 
ces of that church in a mote enlarged point of view, 
and also from historical evidence, to bring every 
circumstance open to public view. 

In England, the Reformation was gradually car- 
ried on; in Scotland it was sudden. ‘The Romish 
clergy knowing that their young queen had been 
educated in France, had great hopes of their reli- 
gion being supported by her in all its cruelty. This 
made them attempt to despise the ancient nobility, 
whose spirits were too high aud too proud to brook 
the affront, especially as it came from men of ob- 
scure birth, who had nothing to recommend them 
besides their church iivings. Mr. Knox was invited 
over from Geneva, where he had resided several 
years as an assistant to Calvin and Beza. ‘This was 
in 1558, and the nobility making choice of such a 
man as Knox, is a strong proof of their good sense. 
He was a man of a bold, intrepid spirit, who feared 
nothing, and consequently became the happy instru- 
ment in the hand of Providence, of mtroducing the 
reformed religion among arude people. The bi- 
gotry of Mary of Guise, the queen-regent, obliged 
the nobility and gentry to form themselves into soci- 
eties for their own preservation, and these were call- 
ed the lords of the congregation, ‘Lhe queen-re- 
gent drew up an army in order to give them battle, 
but finding herself too weak, and her men of the 
same opinion with the lords, she promised to grant 
them a toleration tll the parliament should mect. 


Had the queen kept her promise, things might 
have been conducted in a miore moderate manner 
| than they were; but just about that time [1559] her 
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brothers, the cardinal and duke of Guise, the avowed 
enemies of the Reformation, plamed the league of 
Cambray, by which an association was entered into 
to extirpate the Protestant religion. A copy of this 
was sent over to the queen-regent, w ho, not doubt- 
ing but she would be supported bya train of Papists, 
ordered several clergvmen to be burnt alive for 
preaching the Protestant doctrines. This exuspe- 
rated the lords of the congregation, who had the 
whole body of the country people on their side, aud 
they marched through Fifeshire with Mr. Knox along 
with them. The quecn weut eastward from Stir- 
ling-castle to give them battle, but she was too weak. 
She had then recourse to her former practices of 
amusing them with false promises, but they would 
not trust her. ‘Phey marched northward to Perth, a 
town situated on the river Tay, very near the bor- 
ders of the Highlands. ‘There was a Carthusian 
convent, where king James I. was asurdered, 1436, 
It is certain, that the reformers had no intention 
at first to commit any violence, but provocation 
drove them mad. 

A few days before they came to Perth, two men 
had been burned alive, and one woman drowned, 
for.no other crime besides that of eating a capon on 
a Fnday. The people saw what was to be their 
fate if the clergy were to exercise a coercive autho- 
rity, not only over their consciences, but also over 
their persons. It would have been prudent in the 

Romish clergy to have left the town for a few days, 
especially as they knew they were hated by the peo- 
ple; but just asif they had courted their own de- 
struction, one of the priests.ordered the chape] door 
of the convent to be set open, and began to say 
mass. ‘This was considered as an iusult offered to 
the lords of the congregation, upon which their 
followers tore the priest's robes from off him, 
brought out all the utensils of the chapel, and made 
a bonfire of them in the strect. ‘The town was 
now in an uproar, the people were exceedingly ex- 
asperated against the priest, and ina few hours the 
whole convent was levelled to the ground. 

The army then marched westward to Stirling, 
near to which they demolished the mitred abbey of 
Cambus Keneth, and indeed every cathcdral and 
collegiate church or convent wherever they came, 
except at Glasgow, where the town’s people bore 
arms and defended their cathedral. - ‘The queen-re- 
gent took shelter in the castle of Edinburgh, 
where she died soon after, probably of a broken 
heart, on being told of the devastation that had 
been made among the relics of the ancient supersti- 
tion. 

From Glasgow the reformers marched eastward 
to Edinburgh, and happened just to come into that 
city, while the priests were preparing to begin a 
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procession, inhonour of St. Giles, the titutar saint 
of that city. 

The priests went into the high church as it is 
called, to bring out the image of the saint, but some 
aulucky rogue had stolen it away. Vexed with the 
disappointment, they borrowed an image from ano- 
ther church, which was carried about in procession, 
and the people called itin derision, Young St. Giles. 
The procession being over, the mob tore the priests 
vestments to pieces, mounted St. Giles on the back 
of a jack-ass, led him.to the Grass-market, the 
commen place of execution, where his saimtship was 
tied to a stake and burnt. 

Just about this time, when Scotland was in a state 
of confusion without a sovereign. their young queen 
being then jn France along with her husband Frans 
cis IL. that monarch was killed in a tournament, 
and Mary was left a widow, about the nineteenth 
year ot her age. Application was made to her to 
call a parliament, to settle disputes concerning re- 
ligion, and writs were sent over to Scotland for that 
purpose, before she herself arrived. 

This parliament met at Edinburgh, August 24, 
1560, and by it the. Protestant religion was esta- 
blished by law, although the queen, who arrived the 
next vear in Scotland, refused to give her assent to 
it. This act, however, was always considered as 
the basis of Reformation in Scotland, and although 
another act passed in 1567, yet there was so much 
studied ambiguity, such vague expressions, and such 
appearance of duplicity, that those of the reformed 
religion saw through the intended deception, and 
insisted that the first act should be the security of 
their religion. 

. At the same time that the pathament met in Au» 
gust 1560, a general assembly of the clergy were 
summoned to meet in the high church of Edinburgh, 
of which assembly the famous Buchanan was presi- 
deat, though he was no more than a layman. But 
these were violent times, and there was uo regu- 
larity. ‘This. was the first assembly of the church 
of Scotland, and its decrees were important. Thir- 
teen of the mitred abbots attended as members of 
this assembly, and the rest were formed by some 
priests, who were willing to embrace the Refor- 
mation, and by some zealous men, who bad com- 
menced preachers without being ordained to that 
office. It was agreed, that they should embrace in 
some part the discipline -of the church of Geneva, 
but then it was difficult to find ont im what manner 
the external government of the church was to be 
conducted. It could not be by presbyters and 
synods, because they had not a sufficient number of 
ministers, and as for episcopacy they abhoired it.— 
They took a middle line, for they sent as many 
ministers as they had, to the most capital towns, and 
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gn the country parts they appointed persons whom 
they called readers, who were to read the seriptures 
as ofteu as the peoplé came to church, 

Above these they appointed another set of men, 
who had no ordination at all, and these were called 
superintendants. ‘“Phey were but few m number.— 
Spotiswoed was appointed to snperintend all these 
counties whick lie southward of Edinburgh. Win- 
ram, who had been formerly sub-prior of the con- 
vent of St. Andrews, was appointed superintendant 
of Fife and its neighbourhood. Mr. Urskine, a 
Jawyer, was appointed to supe1imtend the counties 
Jying north of the Tay, as far as the eounty of Mur- 
ray. Mr. Willoeks, who had been formerly an 
augustine monk, was appointed superintendant of 
Glasgow, and the western counties; and Carsewell, 
a franeiscan friar, was sent to Argyle and the isles. 

The duty which these superteudants were to per- 
form, was of a very tmportant nature. "They were 
to visit every parish in their bounds, and they gcne- 
tally preached at least twelve times every week.— 
‘They were to inquire into the eouduet of the clergy 
aud readers, atid see that churches should be pro- 
vided with ministers as soon as any could be pro- 
cured. ‘They were to hold syvuods for chureh dis- 
cipline, but when the general assembly met, they 
were to take their places as ordinary ministers, aud 
to submit to eliurch eensures with those of the lower 
order. Here was a sort of moderate episeupaey, 
and an episeopaey suitable to the state of Scotland 
at that age. 

The superintendants were likewise to preside -at 
all ordinations of tae clergy, which may serve to 
shew that the Seots at that-time did not pay any re- 
gard to a Jure Divino; or a-divine right conferred 
by orders. Their characters were blameless, and 
they were reverenced while they were beloved by 
their people. Whenever there was a vueant con- 
gregation, they endeavoured as far as lay in their 
power to supply the want of a mimster, and under 
their nourishment, as men who wished well to the 
interests of .Christianity, the chutch of Scotland 
grew aud flourished; the sooner they could provide 
ministers for-vaeant churches, their labours decreased 
of course: although most of them were advanced 
in years, yet they thought no hardship too great, so 
as they-could promote the iterest of their fellow 
Christians. 

Such was tue state of the chureh of Scotland till 
‘the year 1570, when a new revolution, though of a 
short duration, teok place, which flowed from ava- 
sice, and was maintained by ambition, The Seot- 
tish reformers, like all those who undertake to set up 
new religions, had made a public declaration of 
their own disinteresteduess, but they soou found 
that the benevolence of their people was not suffi- 
cient to support them, On the other hand, the no- 
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bility, embracing such a favourable opportunity, 
laid hold of the greatest part of the chureh lands, 
and left the clergy to starve. ‘Tu treat men with in- 
humanity, who are set up as the publie guides in 
religious exercises, is unjust, cruel and impious: 
and what encouragement could these men have to 
proseente their studies, and teach the people, while 
they were left to starve? The clergy saw their folly, 
and the nobility triumphed over their weakness. 

There was, however, a necessity of saving ap- 
pearauees, of putting on the garb of the hypoerite 
when truth was ina manner extinguished. A mo- 
tion was made in one of the parliaments, that the su- 
perintendants were beginning to grow old, and 
therefore it would be mueh better to appoint bishops 
in the different dioceses, but that they should still be 
subject to a general assembly. Aceordiugly some 
old friars were appointed to these offices, without 
knowing for what reason, ‘Phe nobility, however, 
had thezr own mterests in view; for their design 
was, that these meu should have the name of 
bishops, while they themselves eujoved their emolu- 
nents, 

As they had no more tan a name, they were 
ealled ‘Vulchan bishops, a term that we must explain 
to the reader. “he word is Saxon, and signities 
deeeption. AWhena-calf in Seotland is taken from 
the cow in order to be weaned, they dress an image 
resembling the young one, which they put under 
her teats, to make her let go her milk. This image 
is called ‘Tulchan, beeause it represents what it is 
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As this form of church government took its rise 
from unjustifiable motives, so it could not be sup- 
posed that it would last long. ‘The parity of power 
im the general assembly gave the members an oppor- 
tunity of ceusuring the bishops, and Douglas, who 
had been promoted to the see of St. Andrews, was 
degraded. Indeed these ‘Tulehan bishops bad no 
power, but they were tools in the hands of .a brave 
but ambitious nobility. “They were dispised by the 
very persons who set them up, and they were con- . 
sidered as time-serving creatures by the people.— 
Their ministry was not attended, and every general 
assenibly called them to an account for their cou- 
duet. 

During the whole of this period, the kingdom of 
Scotland was, as it were, drenched in blood, owing 
to their unhappy eivil dissentions. Almost all the 
whabitants were Protestants, aud yet dividing them- 
selves into two parties, they supported different 
interests. One of the parties took part with their 
unfortunate queen, who was then a prisoner in Eng- 
land; and the other supported the: aristocracy of 
Scotland. 

‘The power of the nobility had been strengthened 
by a succession of minorities; and when we con- 
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siler that the King was then uo more than an infant, | it ina general assembly of the clergy lield at Dun- 


we need not be surprised to find that the high spirits 
of the Scottish nobility led them to dispise mo- 
narchy, and trample upon municipal institutions. It 
is certain that they did so, but that leads us to con- 
sidcr a more important period of the history of the 
church of Scotland, which, im some measure, gave 
rise to the form it uow enjoys. ‘The event could 
not be ascribed to a single cause, but tomany. ‘The 
pride of the nobility, the ignorance of the clergy, 
the minority of the sovereign, the unsettled state of 
affairs in the uation, tLe disputed points between 
the contending parties, all conspired towards bring- 
ing about an event, which, although simall in its first 
appearance, yet was in the end, great in its conse- 
quences. 

The nobility continued to support the nomial 
bishops, although they were in general men of so 
phaut tempers that they lost all credit with the lower 
ranks of the people. ‘The hing was an infant, 
the nobility were employed in cutting each others 
throats, the clergy were starving, and discipline was 
neglected; so that every thing bid fair to promote 
an ecclesiastical eformation in the thea Protestant 
chureh of Scotland. 

Jn the year 1574, Mr. Andrew Melvill, returned 
to Scotland from Geneva, where he had spent some 
years under the tuition of the famous Theodore 
Beza. if we take the character of this man from 
the episcopalians, itis very striking indeed. Mr. 
Sage savs, “He wasa man by nature fierce and 
fiery, restless and ungovernable. Education m him 
had not sweetened nature, but nature had soured 
education, and both these conspiring together, 
formed a true original; a piece composed of pride 
and petulence, of malice and mischief; he could 
make as free with the sceptre as with the crozier, 
and could treat with the same contempt, the purple 
and the lawn-sleeves.” 

On the other hand, the Presbyterians in Scotland 
have represented him in a light quite the reverse.— 
It is certain, he was a nan of some learning, and 
as for his attachment to the religion of Geneva, it 
is a speculative notion, which must be left to every 
one’s own private judgment. 

No sooner had Melvill returned to Scotland, than 
he was appointed one of the professors in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, and minister of a parish. 
‘This naturally called him to the general assembly of 


the clergy, where he harangued in favour of the 


discipline of Geneva; which he represented as 
superior to all others. 11 took mightily with the 
people, but it was opposed by the nobility, who to 
colour their sacrilegious use of the church-money, 
wanted to retain the poor Tulchan bishops. 

The controversy, however, was carried on full 
six years, tillat last the Presbyterian party carried 
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dee 1580. King James V1. of Scotland was thet 
only fourteen years of age, but he took the govern- 
ment upon himself. It is certain, he loved the 
Presbyterians, and would never have quarrelled with 
them, had not their intolerable insolence forced 
him to it. They uot only presumed to dictate to 
him as a Romish confessor, but, they even abused 
him openly in their own churches; and, to use the 
words of Dr. Robertson, who is himself a Presby- 
terlan wninister, “The pulpit was disgraced by be- 
ing used asa vehicle to revile the sovereign, and 
stir up contention among the people.” One Black, 
preaching in the chapel-royal at Edinburgh, told his 
sovereign, “a kings were the De’il’s bairns ;” that is 
all kings were the devil’s children. Of these inde- 
cent expressions Dr. Robertson observes, that the 
preacher deserved the most severe chastisemeut; but 
the hing ouly banished bim out of the country, along 
with six others. 

The reformed clergy, in all countries, brought 
along with them intolerant principles; and thus, 
when the king of Scotland was petitioned to sup- 
port the Protestant religion, it was impired that he 
should extirpate the Roman Catholics. James sel- 
dom went mto a church but he was insulted: and 
one time, because he refused to disiniss his kinsman 
the earl of Lenox, from his presence, and banth 
him from the country, the clergy stirred up the peo- 
ple at Edinburgh, who besieged the king in the 
parliament-house, crymg out, in the worcs of the 
Old Testament, “The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon, the day shall be cither theirs or ours,’”— 
The king would have been barbarously torn in 
pieces, had not the earl of Mar come down from 
the castie with a party of soldiers aud rescued 
him. 

This usage exasperated James so much against the 
Presbyterians, that he never loved them afterwards. 
He began to abridge their power, and curb their 
insolence, by giving up all lis share of the crown 
lands that had formerly belonged to the bishops, and 
appointed thirteen ministers to assume that name, 
but still they had no episcopal ordination. They 
were not Tulchan bishops, becanse they had reve- 
uues; but still they were without power, and their 
ministry was confined to smgle congregations.— 
Things coutmued going on an this manner till the 
death of queen Elizabeth, 1603, when James suc- 
ceeded to the crown of england. Then it was that 
this prince resolved to introduce the episcopal form 
into his ancient kingdom of Scotland, but he pro- 
ceeded with great moderation, always bestowing 
the bishops lands on such men as were most esteemed 
for their abilities. 

It does not appear that James ever thought of 
causing the Scottish clergy to be cpiscopally ordained 
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till he was persuaded thereto by Boncraft, archbi- 
shop of Canterbury ; nor indeed did this prinee see 
the scheme wholly reduced to practice. It is true, 
three of the Scottish bishops were sent up to Lon- 
don and consecrated, and on their return they con- 
secrated their brethren ; but inost of the clergy re- 
fused to be re-orduined ‘by them, and still kept their 
churches. 

In 1616 James went down to Scotland and held 
a general assembly of the clergy at Perth, where, 
by a-small majority, he got the following arti- 
cles declared to be binding on the church of Scot- 
laud. 

First, that the cross should be used in baptism. 
Secondly, that confirmation should be used.-— 
Thirdly, that Christmas, Easter, Whitsunday, and 
Trinity ‘Sunday should be observed. Fourthly, that 
the sacrament at the Lord’s supper should be re- 
ceived kneeling. And lastly, that baptism should 
be administered in private to infants. ‘These are 
conmonly called the five articles of Perth, and they 
were the same year confirmed by a sinall majority 


in the Scottish parliament, but it gave great of | 


fence to the people, and to the majority of the 
clergy. 

It is pethaps from this period, that we must date 
the original of the civil wars. The clergy who 
hated the ceremonies were very popular; they prayed 
for two hours together before sernmion, and the ser- 
won itself was seldom less than five hous ata time. 
‘This inflamed the passions of the people who ad- 
mired them, because they spent most of their time 
in abusing the king and traducing the bishops. They 
ingratiated themselves with the ladies, who are gene- 
vally the most easily eaught by the priests, and they 
pretended that they frequently got answers to their 
prayers from heaven. Many of the poor old women 
who were not addicted to enthusiasm, were desired 


to pray, and bring an answer to one of the pions. 


ladies. Some of the ladies were women of high 
rank, and their husbands, who were no great friends 
to the bishops, were casily brought to join them.— 


‘Their ministers, during the summer, bad private | 
meetings with their friends, and plans were laid to | 


irritate the people against episcopacy. 

In this manner things went on till 1638, when 
Charles 1. went down to be crowned at Edinburgh, 
attended by Land, Lindsey, archbishop of Glasgow, 
who came to assist at the coronation, hated the cere- 
monies, and Laud threst him: away from him with 
contempt, because he was not dressed in the ponti- 
fical habits. A parliament was called to enforce 
the observations of the Perth articles, and when the 
clerk-register had collected the votes, he declared 
that there was a majority against the motion. The 
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Cassels, and other noblemen, which so-mueh en- 
raged the hing, that he demanded the roll of the 
names, and declared that there was a majority in 
favour of the bill. Accordingly the act passed, and 
then the king ordered the chancellor to command 
any person who contradicted him to come forward 
to the bar, and swear that what Cassels had said was 
true. By the law of Scotland, to say that the king, 
tells a lie, is high treason, so that none would ven- 
ture to do it, and the act was recorded. 

Charles returned to England, but left the Presby- 
terian ministers in Scotland, meditating a dreadful 
revenge. ‘They-had their mectings in ‘private every 
summer, and having heard that a common-prayer- 
book was to be sent them from England, they dis- 
patched some of their agents to London, to prevail 
upon their Puritan brethren to say all they could in 
favour of the: liturgy, for they hnew that if ever it 
should be sent to Scotland, it would answer all they 
had in view, namely, to extirpate the bishops, and 
oblige the king to grant themselves the emoluments 
of the church, All their wishes were gratified; for 
in 1636, Land sent down the prayer-book, which was. 
to be read publicly mn the churches of Edinburgh, 
on Easter-Sunday of the next year, 1637. In the 
mean time, a great number of Presbyterian immisters 
held a private mecting at Edinburgh, and it was 
agreed, that one Janet Geddes, a zealous woman, 
should take her seat near the reading desk, and 
knock down the dean if he came to read the book. 
The chancellor, who at that time was Spotiswood, 
archbishop of St. Andrews, the great officers of 
state, the judges of the court of session, and the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, all attended in the high 
churen of that city, in order to hear the new service 
book read, which was just a copy of the English 
liturgy. 

No sooner had the dean begun the service, than 
Janet Geddes took up the stool on which she sat, 
and at one stroke knocked him down in the reading 
desk, calling aloud at the same time, “ Out, fye, 
you false thief, do you say mass at my lug.” As 
inuch as if she had said, “ Go out, for shame, yon 
false thief, do you intend to say mass in my hearing.” 
Ward, speaking of this transaction, says, 


Tlow Janet Geddes, that shrewd <i 
Pelted for reading it, the dean. 


The whole congregation was in an uproar; the 
dean was carried out almost dead, the bishop of 
Edinburgh had his robes torn, and w vould have been 
murdered, had not a nobleman present taken him 
into his coach; with ‘great difficulty the chancellor 
made his escape, the judges were insulted, and the 


clerk was seconded by lord. Balmerino, the earl of | prayer-book was burnt by the populace at the 
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€ross. It was attempted to be read at one more 
of the churches of Edinburgh, but met with the 
saine fate, 

‘The country was now in an“nproar, all ranks of 
people assembled, and the chancellor Spotiswood 
went ap to London with an account of these things 
to the hing. ‘lhe king ordered the prayer-book to 
be discontinued, and sent down the duke of Ilamil- 
ton toa general assembly to be held at Glasgaw.— 
In Scotland there are sixty-eight presbyters, cach of 
which sends three ministers and two elders to the 
general assembly, and the universities send five, so 
that the whole number amounts to four hundred 
and sixty-five. ‘The author of this has perused the 
records of that assembly, aud finds that nine out of 
ten of the ministers, were such as had been long 
disaffected to episcopacy, and the elders were noble- 
inen and gentlemen of high rank, who hated the 
bishops. From such men the- episcopal clergy had 
every thing to fear, and the Presbyterians every 
thing to hope. They met at Glasgow, and Hen- 
derson, one of the most learned Presbyterian minis- 
ters, was chosen president, or, as they call him, 
moderator. ‘The duke of Hlamilton recommended 
unanituity and moderation, telling him at the same 
tune, that the king wonld grant every reasonable 
request so as they did not attempt to injure the 


established church; but they had higher objects. 


in view, and therefore, the first thing they did was, 
to summon all the bishops to appear before them. 
It was not to be supposed that the bishops would 
obey such an. order, and therefore they preceeded 
to excommunicate the whole of them, declaring at 
the same time, that their order was contradictory to 
the word of God, and to the constitution of the 
church of Scotland. Such proceedings being con- 
trary to law as it then stood, because their proceed- 
ings looked with impudence in the face of several 
acts of parliament; duke Hamilton came to the 


assembly, and in the king’s name dissalved them,. 


declaring that it would be high treason for them to 
sitany longer. He might as well have declared it 


to be high treason in them, either to eat or driok,. 


for they had the populace on their side, whose con- 
sciences they doinincercd over, and whose passions 
they could turn to what purposes they pleased. 
Accordingly, they continued to. sit till they had 
overturned the whole frame of episcopacy, and then 


marched an army into England to support the. 


Puritans, who had the same views as themselves.— 
The king was obliged to pacify them, and next year 
he came to Edinburgh, where he called a_parlia- 
ment, aud ratified all their proceedings. But soon 
after this, the English having takeu up arms, the 
king erected the royal standard at Nottingham, and 
the civil wars begun, of which we shall at present 
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take no farther notice, than that the Scots had an- 
active hand in them. ‘Their clergy, who disliked the: 
bishops, greedily swallowed their revenues, and. 
reigned like arbitrary tyrants. 

‘Phe provocation given by the Scottish clergy to’ 
Oliver Cromwell, was: in all respects unsufferable, 
and therefore, while they were sitting in their gene- 
ral assembly at Edinburgh, 1652, he sent one colonel: - 
Cotterel with two regiments of drazoons who dis— 
persed them, and beat the rogues march behind them, 
till they were out of the west-gute of that city.— 
During the reign of the protector, they were pra- 
hibited from meeting, except in their presbyteries 
and synods, for Cromwell knew how to deal with 
those like himself. At the restoration, presbytery 
was abolishedy and established again at the revolu- 
tion, as we have noticed before; but we must now: 
proceed to take notice of other particulars relating 
to this church, which at present makes such a dis- 
tinguishing figure in the iskind of Great Britain, for 
the erudition of its clergy, and their faithfal dis-- 
charge of their duty. 

We come now in the third place, to consider the’ 
various forms of worship that have taken place in 
the church of Scotland since the Reformation, down 
to the present time. ‘The revolutions, indeed, are 
neither great nor numerous, but still they command: 
our attention.. It cannot be supposed, that in the 
infant state of the reformed church of Scotland, 
that the form of worship could be regular, and vet 
notwithstanding this, we find that natural principles, 
and a regard to some parts of divine revelation, 
induced the Scottish reformers to follow almost en- 
tirely the ancient practices as observed before the 
time of the emperor Constantine the Great. We- 
have a form, in what is commonly called John 
Kuox’s liturgy, but that did not remain long. It 
was adapted for the readers, and it diced with them. 
‘They begun by reading the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments, with the Creed, and then there 
was a prayer before sermon, which always con- 
cluded with the Lord’s Prayer. This fornr seems 
to have continued till 1580, when Presbytery was 
established, and then things took a different turn. 

Before that time, there were but few sermons 
preached in Scotland, for the clergy were so igno- 
rant that they knew but little of the sacred scrip- 
tures; some of them were euthusiasts, and others 
were men who had no learning at all, and a third 
sort were those who had formerly been Romish 
priests. J’rom such a medley, little good could have 
been expected, and the divisions that took place in 
the country, and which in a manner unhinged the. 
basis of morality, induced the people to forget all 
those obligations they were under to themselves, to. 
their neighbours, and to God. ‘The worship in that 
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-chureh was performed sometimes in one form, and 
“sometimes in another, and confusion in the state 
oceasioned confusion in the chureh. 

When Presbytery took plaee in the chnreh of 
“Scotland 1586, although conducted by a parcel of 
insolent, bigotted, unlearned zealots, who knew 
nothing of toleration, with respect to matters of 
-conseience, yet the leaders had the good sense to 
Point out an uniform practice of religious worship. 
"They ordered that the publie service of the elurch 
should be condueted in the following manner : 

While the people were assembling in the chureh, 
‘the reader, or, as they eal] him, the precentor, read 
‘two or three chapters out of the Old or New Tes- 
tument, and in the choiee of these, they were left to 
their own discretion, The congregation being as- 
sembled, the minister came into the pulpit, and 
repeated a short prayer, after which be read the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Ten Connnandments, but 
the people made no responses. This part of the 
ceremony being over, the minister delivered a dis- 
course, which had some relation to the subject mat- 
ter of the-sermon that was to follow, and then he 
praved for the general state of the world and of the 
nation. ‘Fhe text was then read, and the sermon 
preached, after which a psalm was sung, and a prayer 
followed, the service for the time being concluded 
-by the general blessing. It is certain, that such a 
form of worship was very plain and simple, and in 
many respects consistent with the nature of the au- 
cient church, and both the Presbyterians and the 
Hpiscopalians complied with it, without making 
any objections till the Westminster assembly 1645. 
‘That fori of worship varied in some measure from 
the other that had gone before but in few things of 
a material nature. 

‘These were times of popularity, when the preju- 
dices of the common people rn high, and when 
the elergy were wilhng to keep them in good hu- 
our. "Phe Scottish clergy had at that time au 
unlimited power over the consciences of their peo- 
ple, and they endeavoured to introduce an external 
form of worship, which diifered no more from the 
old, than that of a temporary compliance with tem- 
porary superstition. ‘Lhe clergy of Scotland, how- 
ever, did not all at once embrace this change im their 
form of worship, but some of the zealots carried it 
to the other extreme. Instead of that rational form 
of worship which had taken place before, they in- 
troduced many imovations, which even exceeded all 
those laid down in their common direetory for pub- 
Ne worship. It is trne, that this innovation was 
contrived by the general assembly of divines at 
Westminster, and there are many things in it very 
rational, and consistent with the practice of the 
primitive church, but still many of the preachers did 
not conform themselves to it, In all respects, and 
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under every occurrence, where the circumstances of 
the times gave them an opportunity, they varied from 
the preseribed form. ‘Thus some of them used the 
Lord’s Prayer at the covelusion of their devotions, 
and others dt not. Some of them, instead of read~ 
ing the scriptures, made long discourses to their peo- 
ple, and during the whole space of time that took 
place from the death of Charles I, till the restoration 
they never prayed for the civil government, though 
that duty is injoined in their directory; for what man 
could ever dispute the foree of that duty, unless he 
was deprived of reason. 

The directory for the church of Scotland is com- 
posed in words to the following import, and although 
they do not admit of any forms, yet we shall find 
that they bave something formal. "Phat directory is 
here set down, and we shall have oceasion to take 
notice afterwards, how far it was complied with at 
the revolution, and how it is attended to in that 
eountry at present. 

When the congregation is to meet for public 
worship, the people having before prepared their 
hearts thereunto, ought all to come, and join therein; 
not abseuting themselves from public ordinances, 
throngh negligence, or upon pretence of private 
meetings. 

Let all enter the assembly not irreverently, but in 
agrave and seemly manner, take their seats or 
places without adoration, or bowing themselves to- 
wards one place or another. 

The congregation being assembled, the minister 
after solemnly calling them to the worshipping of 
the great name of God, is to begin with prayer. 

In all reverence and humility acknowledging the 
incomprehensible greatness and majesty of the Lord, 
in whose presence they do then in a special manner 
appear, and in their own vileness and unworthiness 
to approach so near him; with their utter inability 
of themselves to so great a work, and humbly be- 
seeching him for pardon, assistance, and acceptance 
in the whole service then to be performed; and for 
a blessing on that particular portion of his word then 
to be read; and allin the name and mediation of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The public worship being begun, the people are 
wholly to attend upon it; forbearing to read any 


thing, except what the minister is then reading, 
or citing; and abstaining much more from all pn- 


vate whisperings, conferences, salutations, or doing 
reverence to any person present, or coming in; as 
also from all gazing, sleeping, and all other inde- 
cent behaviour, which may disturb the minister or 
people, or hinder themselves or others in the service 
of God. 

If any through necessity be hindered from being 
present at the beginning, they ought not, when they 
come into the congregation, to betake themselves 
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to their private devotions, but reverently to compose 
themselves to join with the assembly in’ that ordi- 
uance of God which is then in hand. 

Reading of the word in the congregation, being 
part of the public worship of God, wherein we ac- 
kuowledze our dependance upon him, and subjee- 
tion to lum, and one means sanetified by hun for 
ile edifying of his people, isto be performed by 
the pastors and teachers. 

Howhbeit, such as attend the ministry, may ocea- 
sionally both read the word, aud exereise their gift 
in preaching to the congregation, if allowed by the 
Presbytery thereunto. 

All the canonies! books of the Old and New 
Festaments, but none of these which are cosm- 
monly called Apocrypha, shall be publicly read 
in the vulgar tongne, out of the best allowed tran- 
elation, distinetly, that all may hear and under- 
stand. 

How large a portion shall be read at once, 1s left 
to the wisdom of the minister; but it is convenient 
that ordinarily one chapter of cach testament be 
read at every mecting ; and sometimes more, where 
the chapters are short, or the coherence of matter 
requireth it. 

It is requisite, that all the canonical books be 
read over in order, that the people may be better 
acquainted with the whole body of the scriptures; 
and ordinarily, where the reading in either ‘Fes- 
tument endeth on one Lord's day, it is to begin the 
next. 

We commend also the fervent reading of such 
seriptures, as he that readeth shall think best for the 
editication ef his hearers; as the book of Psalms 
and sueh hike. 

When the minister who readeth, shall judge it 
necessary to expound any pert of what is read, let 
it not be done until the whole chapter or psalm 
be ended; and regard is always to be had to the 
time, that neither preaching or other ordinances be 
straightened, or rendered tedious; which rule is to 
be observed in all other public performances. 

Jesides the public reading of the holy seriptures, 
every persan that can read, is to be exhorted to 
read the scriptures privately, and all others that 
cannot read, if not disabled by age or otherwise, 
are also to be eahorted to learn to read, and to have 
a bible. 

Atter reading of the word, and singing of the 
psalm, the minister who ts to preach, is to cudea- 
your to get his own and his hearers’ hearts ta be 
rightly affected with their sins, that they muy all 
mourn in sincerity before the Lord, and hunger and 
thirst after the grace of God in Jesus Christ, by 
proceeding toa more full confession of sin with 
shame and holy confusion of face: and to -cafl upon 
the Lord to this effect. 
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To acknowledge our great sinfulness: first, ay 
reason of orginal sin, which beside the guilt that 
mikes us liable to everlasting damu:tion, is the secd 
of all other sins, hath depraved and poisoned alf 
the faculties and powers of the soul and body, doth 
defile our best actions, and were it uot restrained, 
or our hearts renewed by grace, would break forth 
in maumerable transgressions, and the greatest 1- 
bellions agatust the Lord, that ever were cominitad 
hy the vilest of the sons of men. And neat by rea- 
son of actual sins, our owt sits, the sius of Nag is- 
trates, of misters, and of the whole nation, unto 
which we are many ways acecssary. 

Which sins of ours reecive many fearful aggra- 
vations, we having broken all the commaudinents of 
the holy, just and good law cof God, doing that 
which ts forbidden, and Jeavizg undone what is en- 
Jotued, and that not ouly out of ignorance and in- 
firinity, bat also more presumptuously against the 
light of our niunds, cheeks cf our consciences, aud 
motions of his own holy spirit to the contrary, so 
that we Iitve no cloak for our sins; yea, uot only 
despising the riches of God's goodness, furbearanee, 
and long suffering, but stauding out against many 
invitahions, and offers of grace in the gospel, not 
endeavouring as we ought, to receive Christ into our 
hearts by faith, or to walk worthy of him in our 
lives. 

‘Yo bewail our bhudness of mind, hardness of 
heart, unbelief, impenitency, security, lukewarm- 
ness, barrenness, or not endeavouring after mortili- 
cation and newness of life, nor after the exercise 
of godliness, in the power thereof; and that the best 
of us have not so stedfastly walked with God, kept 
our garments so unspotted, nor becn so zealous of 
his glory, and the good of others, as we ought, 
and to mourn over such other sius as the congrega- 
tion is particularly guilty of; notwithstanding the 
manifold and great mercies of our Gad, the love 
of Christ, the light of the gospel, aud ieformation 
of religion, our own purposes, promises, vows, 
solemn covenants, and other special obligations to 
the contrary. 

‘Vo acknowledge and confess, that as we are con+ 
vinced of our guilt, so out of a deep vense thereof, 
we judge ourselves unworthy of the smallest bene- 
fits, most worthy of God's tiereest wrath, and ef 
all the curses of the law, and heaviest judgments in- 
tlicted upon the most rebellious sinners, and that 
he might most justly take bis kingdom and gaspel 
from us, plague us with all sorts of spiritual and 
temporal judgments in this life, and after cast us 
into utter darkness, in the lake that burneth with 
tire and brimstone, where are weeping and gnashing 
of teeth for evermore. 

Notwithstanding all which, ta draw near to the 
throne of grace, encouraging ourselves with hope 
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of a gracious answer of cur prayers, in the riches 
nud all-sufiiciency of that only one cblation, the 
satisfaction and intercession of the Lord Jesus 
. Christ at the right hand of lis father; and in couti- 
dence of the excceding great and precious promises, 
of mercy and grace in the new cuvenant, through 
the same mediator thereof, to deprecate the heavy 
wrath and curse of God, which we are not able to 
avoid, or bear; aud hutnbly and earnestly to sappli- 
cate ian mercy, 1 the, free and full remission of 
all our sins, and that only for the bitter sufferings 
and precious merits of that our only Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

That the Lord would vouchsafe to send abroad 
his love into our hearts by the Holy Ghost, seal 
unto us by the same spirit of adoption, the full as- 
surance of our pardon and reconciliation, comfort 
all that mourn m Zion, speak peace to the wounded 
and troubled spirit, and bind up the broken hearted ; 
and as for secure and presumptuous sinners, that he 
would open their eyes, convince their consciences, 
and turn them from darkness unto light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God, that they also may 
receive forgiveness of sin, and an inheritage among 
them that are sanctified by faith in Christ Jesus. 

Vith remission of sms through the blood of 
Christ, to pray for sauctification by his spirit; the 
mortification of sin dwelling m, and many times ty- 
rannizing over us, the quickening of our dead spirits 
with the life of God in Christ, grace to fit and en- 
able us for all duties of conversation, and callings 
towards God and men, strength against tempta- 
lions, the sanctified use of blessings aud crosses, 
and perseverance in faith, and obedience unto the 
end. 

To pray for tle propagation of tle gospel and 
kingdom of Christ tu all nations, for the conversion 
ef the Jews, ihe filness of the Gentiles, the full of 
Anti-Christ, and the lisstening of the second coming 
ef our Lord; for the ‘deliverance of the distressed 
churches abroad, from the tyranny of the Anti- 
christian faction, and from the cruel cppressions 
and blasphemies of the Turk: for the blessing of 
God upon all the reformed churches: especially 
upon the churches and kingdom of Lugland, Seot- 
Jand, aud Treland, nou more strictly and religiously 
united in the solemn national league and covenant, 
and for our plantations iu the remote parts of the 
sorld: more particularly for that church and king- 
dom whereof we are members, that thercin God 
would cstablish peace and truth, the purity of all 
his ordinances, and the power of godliness; pre- 
vent aud remove hervsy, schism, profaneuess, su- 
perstition, security, and unfruitfuluess under the 
means of grace, heal all our breaches and divisions, 
and preserve us from the breach of our solemn co- 
yenant. 
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To pray all in authority, especially for the 
kine’s majesty, that God would make him sich in 
blessings, both iss his person and government; esta- 
blish his throne in religion aad righteotsnessa, save 
bim from evil council, aud make kin a blessed and 
glurioas instrument for the conservation and propa- 
gation of the gospel, for the encouragement and 
protection of them that do well, the terror of all 
that do evil, and the great good of the whole 
church, and of all his kingdoms; for the preserva- 
tion of the queen, the religious education of the 
prince, and the rest of the royal seed; for a bles- 
sing upon the hight court of parliament, (when sit- 
ting in any of “these kingdoms respectively :) the 
nobility, the subordinate “judges and magistrates, 
the gentry and all the commonality; for all pastors 
and teachers, that God would fill them with his 
spirit, inake them examplary sober, peaceable, just, 
holy, aud gracious im their lives; sound, faithful, 
and powerful in their ministry ; and follow all their 
labours with abundance of success and blessing; 
and give unto all his people pastors according to 
his own heart; for the universities, and all schools, 
and seminaries of church and commonwealth, that 
they may flourish more and more in learning and 
piety; for the particular city or congregation, that 
God would pour out a blessing upon the ministry 
of the word, sacraments, and discipline, upon the 
civil government, and all the several families and 
persons therein; for mercy to the afflicted under 
any inward or outward distress; for seasonable wea- 
ther and fruitful seasons, as the time require; for 
averting the judgments that we either feel or fear, or 
are liable unto, as famine, pestilence, the sword, 
and such like. 

And, with confidence of his mercy to his whole 
chuich, and the acceptance of our persons through 
the merits and mediation of our great high priest 
the Lord Jesus, to profess that it is the desire of 
our souls to have fellowship with Godin the reve- 
rent and conscionable use of his holy ordinance; 
and, to that purpose to pray earnestly for lis grace 
and eae assistance to the satisfaction of his s holy 
sabbath, the Lord’s day, m all the duties thereof, 
public and private, both to ourselves aud to all other 
other congregations of his people, according to the 
riches and. excellency of the guspel this day ’cele- 
brated and enjoiued. 

And, beeause we have been unprofitable hearers 
in times past, and now cannot of ourselves receive 
as we should, the deep things of God, the mysteries 
of Jesus Christ, which require a spiritual discern- 
ing, to pray that the Lord who teacheth to profit, 
would graciously please to pour out the spirit of 
grace, together with the outward means thereof, 
causiig us to attain such a measure of the exccllency 
of the knowledge of Jesus Christ our Lord, and in 
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Lim of the ings wlich belong to our peace, that | some text of al holding forth some princi- 


we may account all things but as nothing in compa- 
rison of him: and that we, tasting the first fruits of 
the glory that is to be revealed, may Jeng for a more 
full aud perfect communion with hin, that whore 
he is we may be also, and enjoy the fullness of those 
joys and pleasures, which are at his right hand for 
evermore. 

More particularly, that God woold in a special 
manner furnish his servant, now called to dispense 
the bread of hfe uuto his household, with wisdom, 
fidelity, zeal, and utterance, that he may divide the 
word of God aright, to every one his portion in 
evidence and demonstration of the spirit and power 
and that the Lord would circunicise the cars and 
hearts of the hearers, to hear, love, and receive 
with meekness, the igrafted word, which is able 
to save their souls, make them as good ground to 
receive mn the good seed of the w ord, aud ‘strengthen 
them against “the temptations of satan, the cares 
of the world, the hardness of their own Ona, and 
whatsoever else may hinder their profitable and 
saving hearing; that so Clirist may be so formed in 
them, and hve in them, that all their thought may 
be brought into captivity, to the obedience of Christ, 
and their heart established im every good word and 
ayork for ever. 

We judge this to be a convenicnt order, in the 
ordinary public prayers; vet so, as the minister may 
defer, asin prudence he shall think meet, some part 
of these petitions, till after his sermon, to offer up 
to God some of the thanksgivings, bereafter ap- 
pointed, in his praver before bis sermon. 

Preaching of the word, being the power of God 
unto salvation, and one of the greatest and most cx- 
cellent works belonging tothe ministry of the gos- 
pel, should be so performed, that the workman need 
bot be ashamed, but may save himself, aud those 
that hear him. 

It is presupposed, according to the rules for ordi- 
nation, that tle minister of Christ isin some good 
measure eifted for so weighty a service, by his skill 
iu the oriental languages, and in such arts and sci- 
ences as are buadmaidssante divinity, by his hnow- 
ledge in the whole body of thealoss, but most of 
alli the holy scriptures, having lis senses and heart 
exercised in them above the common sort of be- 
hevers, and ty the dlumination of God's spirit, and 
other gifts of edification, which, together with read- 
ing and studyimg of the word, Le onght still to seck 
by prayer, and an humble heart, resolving to admit 
and receive any truth not yet attaimed, whenever God 
shall make it known unto bim. Ali which he is to 
make use of, and approve in his private prepara- 
tions, beforellie deliver in public what.he hath pro- 
vided. 

Ordinarily, the subject of his sermon is to be 


ple or head of religion; or suitable to sume speciul 
occasiun emergeit; or he may go on in some chap- 
ter, psalm, or book of the scripture, as lie shall 
see fit. 

Let the introduction to his text be brief aud 
perspicuuas, drawn from the text itself, or cou- 
text, or some parallel place of general sentence of 
scripture. 

If the text be long, as in histories and paralles it 
sometimes must be, let him give a brief sum of it; 
if short, a paraphrase thercot, if necessary + in both 
looking diligently to the scope of the test, and 
pouting at the chief heads and grounds of doctine, 
which he is to raise from it. 

In analysing and dividing his text, he is to regard 
more the order of matter, than of words; and nei- 
ther to burthcn tlie memory of the hearers in the 
beeing, with too many members of division, 
hor to trouble their minds with obscure terms of 
art. 

{u raising doctrines from the text, his care ought 
to be, first, that the matter be the truth of God: 
secondly, that it be a truth contained im, or grounded 
on that text, that the hearers may discern how God 
teacheth it from thence: thirdly, that he chiefly 
insist upon those doctrines which are principally 
intended, and make most for the edification of the 
hearers. 

The doctrine is to be expressed in plain terms ; 
or if any thing in it need explication, it is to be 
opened, and the consequence also from the test 
cleared. The parallel places of scripture contirming 
the doctrine, are rather to be plain and penitent, 
than many, and if need be, somewhat msisced upon 
and applied to the purpose im hand. 

‘The arguinents and re asons are to be solid; and, 
ns much us may be, convincing. “Phe ilustiatiens 
of what kind soever, cnght to ‘be full of light, and 
such as may convey the truth into the heare’s heart 
with spiritual delight. 

if any doubt, obvious from seriplire, reason or 
prejudice of the learers, sccm to arise, It 1s very 
requisite to remose it, by reeenciling the seeming 
differences, answering the 1casous, and discovering 
avd taking awey the causes of prejudice and mis- 
take. Otherwise it is not fit to detain the hearers 
with propounding or answering vain or wicked ca- 
vils, which, as they are endless, so the propounding 
and answering of them doth more hinder than pro- 
mote edification, 

lle is not to rest in general doctrinc, although 
never so much cleared and confirmed, but to bring 
it home to special use, by application to hishearcrs; 
which albeit it prove a work of gicat difficulty to 
himself, requiring much pradcnce, zeal and imedi- 
tation, and to the natural and corrupt man, will be 
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very unpleasant: vet he is to endeavour to perforin 
iinsuch a manner, that his auditors may feel the 
word of God to be quick aud powerful, and a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of Uie heart; and 
if that any unbeliever or ignorant person be present, 
he may have the secrets of his heart made manifest, 
wid give glory to God. 

Inthe use of instiuction or information in the 
huowledge of some truth, which is a eousequence 
from his ‘doutrines, he may, when convertent, con- 
Hine it by a few firm arguments from the teat in 
land, and other places of scripture, or from the 
nafire of that common place of divinity, whereof 
that truth is a branch. 

Ju confutation of false doctrmes, lve is neither to 
raise an old heresy from the grave, nor to mention a 
blasphemous opinion unnecessarily; but if the peo- 
ple be in danger of an error, he is to confute it 
sonndly, and endeavour to satisfy their judgments 
und consciences against ull objections. 

In exhorting to duties, he is, as he sees cause, to 
teach also the mem that help to the perfornrauce of 
them. 

In dehortation, reprehension, and the public ad- 
nonition, which require special wisdom, let him, 
as there shall be cause, not only discover the Mine 
a ereatness of the sin, with the inisery attending 

, bavailSo shew the danger his hearers are in, to 
ie overtahen and surprised by it, together with the 
remedics and best way to avoid it. 

In applying comfort, whether general against all 
‘temptations, or particularly agaist some special 
troubles and terrors, he is carefully to answer such 
objections asa troubled heart and afflicted spirit may 
suggest to the contrary. 

It is also sometimes requisite to give some notes 
of trial, which is very profitable, especially when 
perfor peel by able and experienced inisters, with 
cireumspection and prudence, and the signs clearly 
grounded on the holy scripture, whereby the hearers 
may be able to examine themselves, whether they 
lave attaimed those graces, and performed those du- 
ties to which le exhorteth, or be guilty of the sin 
reprehended, and in.danger of the judgments threa- 
tened, orare such to whom the consolations pro- 
pounded do belong, that accordingly they may be 
quickened 2nd oxcited to duty, humbled for their 
wants and sus, affected with their danger, and 
strengthened with eomfort, as their condition upon 
examination shall require. 

-And, as he needeth not always to prosecute every 
aloctrine which lies in his text, so is he wisely to 
anake choice of such uses, as by his residence, and 
conversing with his flock, he findeth most needful 
and sexsonable ; and among these, sueh as may most 
draw their souls to Christ, the fountain of light, 
holiness and comfort. 
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This method is not prescribed as necessary for 
every man, or upon every text; but only recon- 
mended as being fonnd by experienee to be very 
much blessed of God, and very helpful for the peo- 
ple’s understandings and memories. 

But the servant tof Christ, whatever his method 
be, is ta perfortn his whole ministry. 

1. Painfully, not doing the work of the Lord 
negligently. 

2, Plainly, that ‘the meanest may understand, de- 
livering the truth, not in the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the spirit and 
power, lest the cross of Christ should be made of 
non-etfect; abstaining also from an unprofitable use 
of unknown tongues, strange phrases, and cadances 
of sounds and Rds, sparingly citing sentences of 
ecclesiastical, or other human w riters, ancient or 
modern, be they never so elegant. 

oT ME aithtully, looking at the honour ef Christ, 
the conversion, edification and salvation of the peo- 
ple, uot at his own guin or glory, keeping nothing 
back which may promote those hely ends, giving 3 
every one his own portion, and ‘bearing indifferent 
respect unto all, without neglecting the 1 meanest, or 
sparing the greatest in: their sins. 

Wisely, framing aff his doctrines, exhortations, 
and espet tally hisreproofs,in such a manner as may 
be mo : likely to prevnil, shewing all due respect 
to cach man’s person and place, and not mixing with 
it ns own pagsion or bitterness. 

5. Gravely, as bceometh the word of God, shun- 
ning wl! such gesture, viee and expressions, as may 
occasion the corruptions of men to despise him and 
his ministry. 

G. With Joving affection, that the people may see 
all eoming from his godly zeal, und hearty desire to 
do them good. And, 

dic AD “tanght of God, and persnaded in his own 
heart, that all that he teaches i isthe truth of Christ; 
and walking before his flock as an example to them 
In private; earnestly, both m private and public, 
recommending his labours to the blessing of God, 
and watchfully looking to himself and the flock, 
whereof the Lord hath made him overseer; so shall 
the doctrine of truth be preserved nneorrupt, many 
souls converted and built up, and himself reeeive 
manifold comforts of his labours, even in his life, 
ail afterward the crown of glory laid up for him in 
the world to eome. 

Where there are more ministers in a congregation 
than one, and they of different gifts, each may more 
especially apply himself to doctrine or exhortation, 
according to the gift wherem he most exeelleth, and 
as they shall agree between themselves. 

"The sermon being ended, the niinister is 

‘Yo give thanks for the great love of God, insend- 
ing his sen Jesus Chirist unto us: For the communi- 
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eation of lis holy spint; for the light and liberty of 
the glorious gespel, aud the rich and heavenly bles- 
smes revealed therein,—as viz. clection, adoption, 
justification, santifieation, and hope of ghory; for 
the admirable goodness of God, in freeing the land 
from auti-chiristian darkness and tyranny, and for all 
other national deliverances; for the Reformation of 
religion; for the covenant; and for many temporal 
blessings. 

‘To pray for the continnanee of the gospel, and 
all ordinauees thereof, in their purity, power, and 
liberty. 

Yo turn the chief and most useful heads of the 
sermon into some few petitions; and to pray that 1 
miay abide in the heart, and bring forth (ruit. 

‘Lo pray for preparation for death and judgment, 
anda watching for the comme of onr Lord Jesus 
Christ. "Po intreat of God the forgiveness of the 
jniqnities of our holy things, and the acceptation of 
our spiritual sacrifice, through the merits aud medi- 
ation of our great high- -priest and Saviour the Lord 
Jesus Christ 

And beeause the praver which Christ tanght his 
disciples is rot only a pattern of prayer, but itself a 
most comprehensive prayer, we recommend it also 
to be used in the prayers of the church. 

And whereas at the administration of the sacra- 
ments, the holding public fasts and davs of thanks- 
giving, and other special occasions, which may afford 
matter of special petitions and thanksgivings; it is 
requisite to express somewhat in our public prayers, 
as at all times, it is onr duty to pray for a blessing 
upon the churches, the armies by sea and land, for 
the defence of the king, parliament, and kingdom : 

Svery minister herein is to apply himself in his 
prayer, before or after his sermon to those occa- 
siuns; bunt for the manner he is left to his liberty, as 
God shall direct and enable him in piety and wis- 
dom, to discharge his duty. 

"Lhe prayer ended, let a psalm be sung, if with 
conveniency it may be done. After which, unless 
some other ordinance of Christ that concerneth 
the congregation at that time be to follow, let the 
minister dismiss the congregation with a solemn 
blessing. 

Before baptism, the minister is to tse some words 
of instruction, touching the institution, nature, use 
and exds of this sacrament:—Shewing 

That it is instituted by onr Lord Jesus Christ; 
that it is a seal of the covenant of grace, of our in- 
grafting into Christ, and of our umun eich him, of 
rem.ssion of sins, regeneration, adoption, and life 
eternal; That the water in baptism representeth and 
sisnifieth, both the blood of Ctirist, which taketh 
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away all guilt of gin, original and actual, and the | 


sanctifying virtue of the spirit of Christ, against the 
dominion of sin, and the corruption of our sinful 
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nature: Vhat baptizing or sprivkling and washing 
with water, signifieth the cleansing from sin by the 
blood, and for the merit of Christ, together with 
the mortification of sin, and rising from sin to new- 
ness of fife, by virtae of the death and resurrection 
of Christ; that the promise is made to believers and 
their seed, and that the seed aad posterity of the 
fanhrul, born within the chureh, have by their birth, 
interest in the covenant and right to the seal of it, 
and to the outward privileges of the church under 
the gospel, no less than the children of Abraham im 
the tine of the Old Testament; the covenant of 
srace, for substance being the same; and the grace 
of God, and the consolation of believers, more 
plentiful than before. ‘Phat the son of God admit- 
ted ttle children into his presence, ona and 
blessing them, saving, for of such is che kingdom 
of God; that children by baptism are alti 1e- 
ceived into the bosom of the visible church, dis- 
tinguished from the world, and them that are with- 
out, and united with believers, and that all who are 
baptized in the name of Christ, do renounce, and 
by their baptism are bonnd to fight against the devil, 
the world, and the flesh. That they are Christians 
and Rasenintel holy before baptism, and therefore 
are they baptised. That the inward grace and vir- 
ture of baptism is not tied to that very moment of 
time wherein it is administered, and that the fruit 
and power thereof, reacheth to the whole course of 
our life; and that outward baptism is not so neees- 
sary, that through the want thereof the infant is in 
danger of damnation, or the parents guilty, if they 
do not condemn or neglect the ordinances of Christ 
when and where it may be had. 

In these or the like instruments the minister is to 
use his own hiberty, and godly wisdom, as the igno- 
rance or errors in the doetrine of baptism, and the 
edification of the people shall require. 

He is also to admonish all that are present, 

To look back to their baptism ; to repent of their 
sins against their covenants with God; to stir up 
their faith, to improve and make the right use of 
their baptism, and of the covenant sealed thereby 
betwixt God and their souls. 

tle is to exhort the parent, 

"To consider the great merey of God to him and 
his child; to bring up the child in the knowledge of 
the grounds of the Christian religion, and in the 
firing and admonition of the Lord, and-to let him 
know the danger-of .God's wrath to ‘himself and his 
child, if he be negligent; ‘requiring his solemti pro- 
mise gor the perfurmauce of his duty. 

This being done, prayer is also to be joined with 
the word of institution, for-sanctifying the water to 
this spiritual use, and the minister is to pray to the 
following effect :— 

‘That the Lord, who ‘hath not Jeft us as strangers 
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without the covenant of promise, but called us to 
the privileges of his ordinates, would graciously 
vouchsafe to sanctify and bless his own ordinance of 
baptism at this time; that he would joi the inward 
baptism of his spirit with the outward baptism of 
water: make this baptism to the infant 2 seal of 
adoption, reniission of sin, regeneration and eternal 
life, and of all the other promises of the covenant 
of grace; that the child may be formed into the 
likeness of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
and that’the body of sin being destroyed in bim, he 
may serve God in newness of life all his dass. 

Vhen the minister is to demand the namic of the 
child, which being told him, he is to say, calling the 
child by his name, 

I baptise thee in the name of the Tather, of the 
Son, and of the Hioly Ghost. 

As he pronounces these words, he is to baptise 
the child with water; which tor the manner of doing 
it, is not only lawful but sufficient, and most ex- 
pedient to be, by pouting or spriukling of the water 
on the face of the child, without adding any other 
ceremony. 

This done, he is to give thanks and pray, to this 
or the like purpose: " 

Acknowledging, with all thankfulness, that the 
Lord is true and faithful in keeping covenant and 
mercy; that he is good and gracious, not only in 
that he numbereth us among his saints, but is pleased 
also to bestow upon our children this singular token 
and badge of bis love in Christ: that im his truth 
and special providence, he daily bringeth some into 
the bosom of his church, to be partakers of inesti- 
mable benefits, purchased by the blood of his dear 
son, for the continuance and increase of his church. 

And praying, that the Lord would still continue, 
and daily confirm, nore and more, this his unspeak- 
able favour: that he would receive the imfant now 
baptised, and solemnly entered into the household of 
faith, into his fatherly tuition and defence, and re- 
member him with the favour that he sheweth to his 
people, that if he shall be taken out of this life in 
his infancy, the Lord, who is rich in merey, would 
be pleased to receive him up into glory; and if he 
live and attain the years of discretion, that the Lord 
would so teach him by his word and spirit, and make 
his baptism effectual to him, and so uphold him by 
his divine power and grace, that by faith he may 
prevail against the devil, the world, and the flesh, 
ull in the end he obtain a full and final victory, and 
so be kept by the power of God throngh faith unto 
salvation, through Jesus Chnst our Lord, 

The communion, or snpper of the Lord, is fre- 
quently to be celebrated: but how often, may be 
considered and determined, by the ministers and 
other church governors of each congregation, as 
they shall find most convenient for the comfort and 
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edification of the people committed to their charge. 
And when it shall be administered we judge it con- 
venient to be done after the morning sermon. 

‘The ignorant and the scandalons are not fil to re- 
ceive the saerament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Where this sacrament cannot with conveniency be 
frequently administered, it is requisite that public 
warning be given the subbath day before the adii- 
nistration thereof; and that either then, or on some 
day of that week, something concerning that ordi- 
nance, and the due preparation thereunto, and par- 
ticipation thereof be taught, that by the dilizent use 
of all means sanctified of God to that end, both in 
public and private, all may come better prepared to 
that heavenly feast. 

When the day is come for administration, the 
minister having ended his sermon and prayer, shall 
make a short exhortation; expressing the inestirna- 
ble benefit we have by this sacrament, together with 
the ends and use thereof, setting forth the great ne- 
cessity of having our comforts and strength renewed 
thereby, in this our pilgrimage and warfare. Ilow 
necessary it is that we come unto it with knowledge, 
faith, repentance, love, and with hungermg and 
thirsting souls after Christ and his benefits; how 
great the danger to eat and drink unworthily. 

Next, he is in the name of Christ on the one part, 
to warn all such as are ignorant, scandalous, pro- 
fane, or that live in any sin or offence against their 
knowledge or conscience, that they presume not to 
come to that holy table, shewing them, that he that 
eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
judgment unto himself; and on the other part, he 
18 1m especial manner to invite and encourage all that 
labour under the sense of the burden of their sins, 
and fear of wrath, and desire to reach ont unto 2 
greater progress in grace, than yet they can attain 
unto, to come to the Lord’s table, assuring them, in 
the same name, of ease, refreshment, and strength, 
to their weak and wearied souls. 

After this exhortation, warning, and invitation, the 
table being before decently covered, and so conveni- 
ently placed, that the communicants may orderly sit 
about it, or at it; the minister is to begin the action 
with sanctifying and blessing the elements of bread 
and wine set before him, the bread in comely and 
conveulent vessels, so prepared, that being broken 
by him and given, it may be distributed amongst the 
communicants: the wine also in large cups; having 
first in a few words shewed, that those elements 
otherwise common, are now set apart and sanctified 
to this holy use, by the. word of institution and 
prayer, 

Let the words of institution be read out of the 
evangelists, or out of the first epistle of the apostle 
Paul to the Corinthians, chap. 11. ver. 23. “ For 
Thave received of the Lord,” &c. to the 27th ver. 
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which the ininister niay, when he sccth requisite, ex- 
plain and apply. 

Jet the prayer, thanksgiving, or blessing of the 
bread and wine, be to this effect: 

With humble and hearty acknowledgment of the 
greatness of our misery, from which neither man 
nor angel was able to deliver us; and of our great 
unworthiness of the least of all God’s mercies, to 
give thanks to God for all his benefis, and especially 
for that great benefit of our redemption, the love of 
God the F ather, the sufferings and merits of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, by which we 
are delivered; and for all means of gree, the word 
and sacraments; and for this sacrament in particular, 
by which Christ and all his benefits are applied and 
sealed up unto us, which notwithstanding the denial 
of them unto others, are in great merey continued 
unto us, afterso much and long abuse of them all, 

‘Lo profess that there is no other name under hea- 
yen, by which we can be saved, but the name of 
Jesus Christ, by whom alone we receive liberty and 
life, have aceess to the throne of.grace, are admitted 
to eat and drink at bis own table, and are sealed up 
by his spirit to an assurance of happiness -and ever- 
lasting life. 

Earnestly pray to God the father of all. mercies, 
and God of all consolation, to vouchsafe his gracious 
presence, and the effeetnal working of his spiit.inus, 
and so to sanctify these elements both of bread and 
wine, and to bless his own ordinanee, that we may 
reeeive by faith the body and blood of Jesus Christ 
crucified for us, and so to feed upon him, that he 
may be one is us, and we with him, hat he may 
live in us, and we in him, and to him, who hath 
loved us, and given himself for us.. 

All which he is to endeayour to perform with 
suitable affections answerable to such au holy action, 
and to stir up the like in the people. 

‘The elements being not sanctified by the word and 
prayer, the minister being at the tuble, is to take the 
bread in his hand, and say in these expressions, or 
other the like used by Chnist or his apostle upon this 
oecasion : ; 

According to the holy institution, command and 
example of our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, [ take 
this bread, and having given thanks, I break it and 
give it unto you. Then the minister, who is also 
himself to communicate, is to break the bread and 
give it to the communicants: ‘Take ye, eat ye, this 
is the body of Christ which is broken fur you, do 
this in remembrance of him. 

In like manner, the minister is to take the cup, 
and sdy in these expressions, or other the like, used 
by Christ, or the apostle, upon the same occasion : 

Peconiine to the institution, command and exam- 

ple of our Lord Jesus Christ, 1 take this cup, and 
give it unto you (here he giveth it unto the commu- 
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uicants): This cup is the N yew ‘Vestament in the 
blood of Christ, which 1s shed for the remission of 
the sins of many: Driuk ye all of it. 

After all lave communicated, the minister may in 
a few words put them in mind of the srace of God 
in Jesus Christ, held forth in this saerament, and 
exhort them to coal worthy of it. 

The minister is to give solemn thanks to God, for 
his rich mercy and invaluable goodness vawelisafed 
to them in that s: lcrament, and to intreat for pardon 
for the effects of the whole service, and for the gra- 
cious assistance of his good spirit, whereby they may 
be enabled to walk in the strength of that Brace, as 
beeometh those who have receiveid so great pledges 
of salvation. 

‘The collection for the poor is so to be ordered, 
that no part of the public worship be thereby hin- 
dered. 

The Lord’s day ought to be so remembered before 
hand, as that all worldly. busimess or ordinary eall- 
ings may be so ordered, and so timely and scusonably 
laid aside, ag they may not be impediments to the 
due sanctifying of the day when it comes. 

The whole day is to be celebrated as holy to the 
Lord, both in publie and private,. as being the Chris- 
tian sabbath. ‘Io which end. itis requisite, that 
there be an holy cessation, or resting all the day, 
from all unnecessary labours, and an ‘abstaining, not 
only from all sports and pastimes, but also from all 
Ww orldly words and thoughts. 

Vhat the diet of that day be .so ardered, as that 
neither-servants be amuecessarily detained from the 
public worship of God, nor any other persons in- 
dered from the sanctifying that day, 

That there be private preparation of every person 
or family by praxer, for themselves, and for God’s 
assistance of the minister, and for a blessing upon 
his mmistry, and by such ‘hely exercises as may ie 
ther dispose them to a more comfortable eommu- 
nion with God in his public ordinances. 

That all the people meet timely for public warship, 
that the whole congregation may be present at the 
beginning, and with one heart solemnly join together 
in all parts of the public worship; and not depart 
till the blessing is prononneed. 

That what time is vacant, between or after the 
solemn meeting of the congregation in public, be 
spent in reading, meditation, repetition of sermons, 
especially by culling their families to an account of 
what they have heard, aud catechising of them, holy 
conferences, praying for a blessing upon the public 
ordinances, singing of psalms, visiting the sick, rich 
relieving the poor, anl such hke dutics of piety, 
charity, and merey, accounting the sabbath a de- 
heht. 

Although marriage be no sacrament, nor peculiar 
to the church of God, but common to mauhind, and 
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of public interest in every common-weualth, yet be- 
exuse such as mairy are to marry to the Lord, aud 
have special need of instruction, direction, and ex- 
hortation, from the word of God at their entering 
into such a ew condition, and of the blessing of 
God upen them therein; we judge it expedient, that 
lnarriage be sulemuized by a lawful minister of the 
word, that he may accordingly counsel them, and 
pray fora blessmg upon them. 

Marriage is to be betwixt one man and one wo- 
man only ; and they such as arenot within the degrces 
of consanguinity or affiaity, nor prohibited by the 
word of God. Aud the parties are to be of years of 
discretion, fit to inake their own choice, and.upon 
good grounds to give their mutual consent. 

Before the solemuizing of marrage between any 
yersons, their purpose of marriage shall he publish- 
ed by the minister three several sabbath days.in the 
congregation, at the place or places of their most 
useful and constant abode respectively. “And of this 
publication, the mmister, who: is: to join them ia 
marriage, shall have sufficient testimony, before he 

. proceed to solemnize the marriage. 

Before the publication of such ‘their purpose, if 
the parties be under age, the consent of the parents 

. or others under whose power they are, in case the 

parents be dead, .is to -be made known to the 

. church officers of that congregation to be recorded. 

The like is to be observed in the procceding of all 
others, although of age, whose parents are ‘living, 
for their first marriage. And in after marriages of 
either of those-parties, they shall be exhorted not to 
contract marriage, without first acquainting the 
parents with it if with convenieucy it may be done, 
endeavouring to obtain their consent. 

Parents ought not to force their children to marry 
without their free consent, nor deny them their own 
consent without just cause. 

Altcr the purpose or- contract of marriage hath 
been thus published, the marriage is not to be long 
deferred. Therefore, the minister having had con- 
venient warning, and nothing being objected to hin- 
der it, is publicly to. salemmize it in the place ap- 
pointed by authority for public worship, before a 
competent number of credible witnesses, at some 
convenient hour of the day, at any time of the year 
except on a day of public humiliation, and we ad- 
vise that it be not on the Lord's day. 

And because all rc]utions are sanctified by the 

_ word and prayer, the minister is to pray for a bles- 
sing upon them to this effect :— 

Acknowledging our sins whereby we have made 
ourselves less than the least of all the mercies of 
God, and provoked lim to imbitter all our comforts 
earnestly in the name of Christ to intreat the Lord, 
whose presence and favour is the happiness of every 
condition, and sweetens every relation, to be their 
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portion, to own ard accept them in Christ, who 
are now to be joined in the henourable estate of 
marriage, the covenant of their Ged. And that as 
he bath brought them together by bis providence, lie 
would sanctify them by his spirit, giving them a 
new frame of heart, fit for their new estate; cnrich- 
ing them with all graces, whereby they may perform 
the duties, enjoy the comforts, uniergo the cares, 
and resiét the temptations, which accompany that 
condition as kecometh Christians, 

The prayer being ended, it is proper that the 
minister do briefly declare unto them out of the 
scripture—— 

The institution, use, and ends of marriage, with 


‘the conjugal duties, which in all faithfulness they 


are to perform to each other, exhorting them to 
study the holy word of God, that they may learn to 


live by faith, and to be content in the midst of all 


marriage cares and troubles, sanctifying God’s name 
ina thankful, sober, and holy use of all conjugal 
comforts, praymg imuch with and for one another, 
watching over and provoking cach ether to love and 
good works, and live together as the heirs-of the 
grace of life. 

After solemnly charging of the persons to be 
married before that great God, who searcheth all 
hearts, and to whom they must give a strict account 
at the last day, that if either of them know any 
cause by precontract or otherwise, why they may 
not lawfully proceed to marriage; that they now 
discover it. The minister, if no impediment be ac- 
knowledged, shall cause first, the man to take the 
woman by the right hand, saying these or the like 
words :— 

I N. do take thee N. to be my married wife, and 
do, in the presence of God, and before this congre- 
gation, promise and covenant to be a loving and 
faithful husband unto thee, nntil God shall separate 
us by death. 

‘Then the woman shall take the man by his right 
hand, and say these words:— 

I N. do take thee N. to be my married husband, 
and do m the presence of God, aud before this con- 
gregation, promise and covenant to be a loving, 
faithful, and obedient wife unto thee, until God 
shall separate us by death. 

Then without any further ceremony the minister 
shall im the face of the congregation, pronounce 
them to be husband and wife, according to Gad’s 
ordinance, and so conclude the actin with prayer to 
this effect :— 

That the Lord would be pleased to accompany 
his own ordinance with his blessing, beseecbing him 
to enrich the persons now maried, as with other 
pledges of his love, so particularly with the com- 
forts and fruits of marriage, to the, praise of his 
abundant mercy, in and through Jesus Christ. 
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A register is to be carefully kept, wherein the 
naines of the pariies so married, with the time of 
their marriage, are forthwith to be fairly recorded 
in a book provided for that purpose, for the perusal 
of all whom it may concern. 

It is the duty of the minister, not only to teach 
the people committed to his charge, in public, but 
privately, and particularly to admonish, exhort, re- 
prove and comfort them, upon all seasonable occa- 
sions, so far as his time, strength, and personal 
safety will permit. 

fle is to admonish them in time of health, to 
prepare for death; and for that purpose they are of- 
ten to confer with their minister about the estate of 
their souls: and, in times of sickness to desire his 
advice and help, timely and seasonably before their 
strength and understanding fail them. 

‘Times of sickness and affliction, are special op- 
portunities put mto his hands by God, to minister a 
word in season to weary souls: because, then the 
consciences of men are, or should be more awak- 
ened, to bethink themselves of their spiritual estates 
for eternity; and satan also takes advantage then 
to load them with more sore and heavy temptations. 
Therefore the minister being sent for, and repairing 
to the sick, is to apply himself with all tenderness 
and love, to administer some other spiritual good to 
to his soul, to this effect: 

He may, from the consideration of the present 
sick, instruct him out of the scripture, that diseases 
come not by chance or by distempers of body only, 
but by the wise and orderly guidance of the good 
hand of God to every particular person smitten .by 
them. And that whether it be laid upon him out of 
displeasure for sin, for his correction and amendment, 
and for trial and exercises of his grace, or for other 
special and excellent ends, all his sufferings shall 
turn to his profit, and work together for his good, 
if he sincerely labour to make a sanctified use of 
God’s visitation, neither despising his chastening, 
nor waxing weary of his cotrection. 

If he suspects him of ignorance, he shall examine 
him in the principles of religion, especially touching 
repentance and faith; and as he seeth cause, instruct 
him in the nature, use, excelleney, and necessity of 
those graces; as also the covenant of grace, and 
Christ the Son of God, the mediator of and con- 
cerning remission of sins by faith in him. 

tle shall exhort the sick person to examine him- 
self, to search and try his furmer ways, aud his 
estate towards God, 

And if the sick person shall declare any scruple, 
doubt, or temptation, that is upon him, mstructions 
and resalutions shall be given to satisfy and settle 
lnm. 

If it appear that he hath not a due sense of his 
sins, endeavours ought to be used to convince him 
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of his sins, of the guilt and desert of them, of the 
filth and pollution which the soul coutracts by them, 
and of the curse of the law, and wrath of God due 
to them; that he may be truly affected with, and 
humbled for them; and withal to make known the 
danger of deferring repentance, and of neglecting 
salvation at any time offered; to awaken his con- 
science, and rouse him out of a stupid and secure 
condition, to apprehend the justice and wrath ot 
God, before whom none can stand, but he that 
being lost in himself, layeth hold upon Chaist by 
faith. 

If he has endeavoured to walk in the ways of 
holiness, and to serve God in nprightness, although 
not without many failings and infirmities; or uf lis 
spit be broken with the sense of sin, or cast down 
through want of the sense of God's favour, thea it 
will be fit to raise him up, by setting before him the 
freeness and fulness of God’s grace, the sufficiency 
of righteousness in Christ, the gracious offers im the 
gospel, that all who repent and believe with all their 
heart in God’s mercy through Christ, renouncing 
their own righteousness, shall have life and salvation 
in him, 

It may be also useful to shew him, that death hath 
in it no spiritual evil to be feared by those that are 
in Christ, because sin, the sting of death, is taken 
away by Christ, who hath delivered all that are his 
from the bondage of the fear of death, triumphed 
oyer the grave, given us victory, is himself entered 
into glory, to prepare a place for his people: So 
that neither life nor death shall be able to separate 
them from God’s love in Christ, in whom such are 
such, though now they must be laid im the dust, to 
obtain a joyful and glorious resurrection to eternal 
life. 

Advice also may be given to beware of an ill 
grounded persuasion on mercy, or on the goodness 
of his condition for heaven so to disclaim all merit 
in himself, and to cast himself wholly upon God 
for mercy in the sole merits and mediation of Jesns 
Christ, who hath engaged himsclf uever to cast off 
them, who im trath and sincerity come unto him.— 
Care also must be taken, that the sick person be not 
cast down into despair, by such a severe represen- 
tation of the wrath of God due to him for his sins, 
as is not mollified by a reasonable propounding of 
Christ and bis merit, for a door of hope to every 
penitent believer. 

When the sick person is best composed, may be 
least disturbed, and other necessary offices about him 
least hindered, the minister, desired, shal] pray with 
him, and for him, to this effect: 

Confessing and bewailing of sin original and ac- 
tual, the miserable condition of al] by nature as 
‘being children of wrath, and ander the curse, ac. 
hnowledging that all diseases sickiesses, death, ang 
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hell itself, are the proper issnes and effects thereof: 
iuploring God’s mercy for the sick person through 
the blocd ef Christ, teseechi ing that God would 
open his eves, discover unto him ‘his sins, cause him 
tx see Lbimself, make known to him the cause why 
Ged smitet hin: reveal Jesus Christ to bis soul for 
rishtecusncss + cl life, give unto him bis holy spirit 
to create and strengthen faith, to Tuy held npon 
Clirist, to work in him eon foneswle evidence of his 
love, ti arm aganist temptations, to take off his 
lioust from the world, to sanctify his present visita- 
tion, tv furnish him with patience and streneth to 
bear it, and to give him perseverance in faith 10 the 
end, 

That if God shall Pee to add to his days, he 
would vouchsafe to bless and sanctify all means of 
his recovery to remove the disease, renew his 
strength, and enable him to walk worthy of God, 
by a fuithtul remembrance, and diligent observing 
of such vows and promises of holiness aud obedi- 
ence, as neu are apt to muke In times of sickness, 
ae he may glorify God in the remaining part of his 

And if God hath determined to finish his days by 
the present visitation, he may find such evidence of 
the pardon of his sins, of his intercst in Christ, and 
eternal life by Christ, as may cause his inward man 
tobe renewed while his outward man cecayeth; 
that he may behold death without fear, east himself 
wholly upon Christ without doubting, desire to be 
dissolved and to be with Christ, and so receive the 
en of his faith, the salvation of bis soul, through 
the only merits and intercession of the Tord 
desus Christ, cur only Saviour and all-sufficient 
Redeemer. : 

‘Phe minister shall admonish him also, as there 
shall be cuuse, to set his house in order, thereby to 
prevent laconveniences, to take care for the pay- 
ment of Lis debts, aud to wake restitution or satis- 
faction where he hath done any wrong, to be recon- 
ciled to those with whom he hath been at vari- 
ance, and fully to forgive all men their trespasses 
against him, as he expects forgiveness at the hand of 
God, 

Lastly, the minister may improve the present oc- 
casion to ‘exhort those about the sick person to con- 
sider their own mortality, to return to the Lord and 
make peace with him; in health to prepare for sick- 
ness, death and judgment, and all the days of their 
appointed time, so to wait until their change come, 
that when Christ, who is our life, shal] appear, they 
may appear with bine im glory. 

When any person departeth this life, let the dead 
body, upon the day of burial, be decently attended 
from the house to the place appointed for public 
Lurial, and there immediately interred without any 
ceremony, 
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And because the’cnstoms of hueeling down and 
praying by, or towards the dead corpse, and other 
such usages im the place where it lays, before it be 
carried to burial, ure superstiiious : aud for that, 
praying, reading, and singing both in gomg to, and 
at the grave have been grossly abused, are no way 
beneficial to the dead, and have proved many ways 
hurtful tothe living, therefore let all such things be 
Juid aside. 

Howbeit we judge, if very convenient, that the 
Christian friends, which accompany the dead body 
to the place appointed for pubhe burial, apply them- 
selves to meditations and conferences suitable to the 
occasion; and that the minister as upon other oeca- 
sions, so at this time, if he be present, may put thein 
iu remembrance of their duty. 

That this shall not extend to deny any civil res- 
pects or differences at the burial, suitable to the 
rank and condition of the party deceased whilst he 
was living. 

When some great and notable judgments are ei- 
ther inflicted upon a people apparently imminent, 
or by some extraordinary provocations notoriously: 
deserved; as also, when some special blessing is to 
be sought and obtained, public solemn fasting, 
which is to eoutinue the whole day, is a duty that 
God expecteth from the uation, or people. 

A religions fast requires. total abstinence not only 
from all food, unless bodily weakness do manifestly 
disable from holding out till the fast be ended, in 
whieli case somewhat may be taken yet very spa- 
ringly to support nature when ready to faint; but 
also from all worldly labour, discourses and thoughts, 
from all bodily delights, although at other times 
lawful, ich apparel, ornaments and such like, du- 
ring the fast, and much mere from whatever is, 
in the nature or use, scandalous or offensive; as 
garnish, attire, lascivious habits and gestures, and 
other vanities of either sex, which we recommend 
to all ministers in their places, diligeutly and zea- 
lously to reprove, as at other times, so especially at 
a fast without respect of persons, as here shall be 
occasion, 

Before the public meeting, each family and per- 
sonapart, are privately to use all religious care; to 
prepare their hearts to such a solemn work, and to 
be he at the congregation. , 

So large a portion of the day, as conveniently 
may be, 1s to be spent in public reading, and preach- 
ing of the word, with singing of psalms ht to 
quicken affections suitable to sucha duty; but espe- 
cially in prayer to this or the like effect: 

Giving elory to the great majesty of God, the 
creator, preserver and supreme ruler of all the world, 
the better to affect us thereby with a holy reverence, 
and awe of bim. Acknowledging bis manifold, 
great, aud tender mercies, especially to the church 
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and nation, the more effectually to soften and abase 
our hearts Letore him. Tlumbly confessing of sins 
of all sorts, with their several aggravations ; justily- 
ing God’s rizhtcous judaments, as being tar less 
than our sins do deserve: set humbly and earnestly 
imploring his merey and grace for ourselves, the 
church and vation, for our king and all in authority, 
and for all others for whom we are bouad to pray, 
aceording as the present exigence requireth, with 
more special importanity and “enlargement than at 
other times. Applsing by faith the promises and 
goodness of Crod for pi it. help, and deliverance 
a the evils felt, feared, or deserved, and for ob- 
taining blessings ich we we: anu expect, toge- 
ther with a giving up of ourselves wholly aud for 
ever unto the Lord. 

Inallthese, the ministers, who are the mouths 
of the people unto God, ought so to speak from 
their hearts upon sertous, and through eed. 
tion of them, that both theniselves and the people 
may be much affected, and even melted thereby: 
especially with sorrow ‘for their sins, that it may be 
indeed a day of deep humiliation and afflicting of 
the soul, 

Special choice is to be made of such seriptures 
to be read, and of such texts for preaching, as may 
best work the hearts of the hearers to the speciu! 
business of the day, and *most dispose them to lin- 
miliation and repentance; insisting most on those 
particulars, which each minister’s observation and 
experience tell him are most condueing to the edifi- 
cation and reformation of that congregation to 
which he preacheth. 

Before the cluse of the publie duties, the minis- 
ter is in his own and the peoyle’s name, to eugavze 
his and their ow hearts to be the Lord’s, with pro- 
fessed purpose aud resolution to reform whatever is 
amiss among them, and more particularly sueh sins 
as they bie been more remarkably cuilty of; and 
to draw nearer unto: God,: and to. walk more closely 
and faithfully with him in new obedicree. than ever 
before, 

Ile ts also to admouish the people with al} im- 
portunity, thatthe work of that day doth not eud 
with the public duties of it, bat that they are so to 
unprove the remainder of the day and of their whole 
life, tn re-inforcing upon themselves and their fami- 
lics in private, all those godly affections and resolu- 
tions which they professed in public, as that they 
may be settled in their hearts for ever, and -them- 
selves may more sensibly tind that God hath sinel: a 
sweet savour in Chiist for their performances, and 
is pacified towards them, by an-wers of grace, in 
pardoning of sin, in removing of jndginents, in 
averting or preventing of plagues, and in eonfernng 
of blessings, suitable to the conditions aud prayers 
ef his people by Jesus Christ, 
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Beside solemn and general fasts enjoinel by au- 
thority, we judee that at other times congregations 
may Aeep days of fasting, as divine providence 
shall ediminister to them special oecasions, And 
alyo that fuinilies may do the sane, soit be not on 
days wherein the congregation to which they do 
belong, is to meet for fasting or other public dutics 
of Worship. 

Whien any such day is to be kept, Iet notice be 
eiven of it, and of the occasion thereof some cou- 
venient time before, that the people may the better 
prepare themsclves thereunto. 

‘The day being come, aud the congregation, after 
private preparations, heing assembled, the minister 
Is to begin with a word of exhortation-to stir up the 
people to this duty for which they are met, and with 
a short praver for God’s assistance and blessing, as 
at other conventions for public worship, according 
to the particular occasion of their mectiue. 

Let him then make some pithy narration of the 
deliverance obtained, or mercy received, or of what- 
ever hath oceastoned that assembling af the conere- 
gation, that all may better nnderstand it, or be 
untnded of it aud more affected with it. 

And because singing of psalms is of all others 
the most proper ordinance for expressing of joy and 
thanksgiving, let some pertinent psalm or psalins 
be sung for that purpose, before orafter the readin 
some portion of the word, suitable to the present 
business. 

‘Then let the mimster who is to preach, proceed 
to further exhortation and prayer before his sermon, 
with special reference to the work; after which Int 
hin preach upon some teat of scripture pertinent to 
the necasion. + 

The sermon ended, Ict him only pray as at other 
tincs after preaching i is directed, with remembrance 
of the necessities of the churcl:, the king, and state, 
if before the sermon they were omitted, Fine enlarse 
ltimsclf in due and solemn thansyiving for Porat 
mercies sud deliverances, more especially for that 
which at the present calls them together to give 
thanks; with bumble petition for the continuanee 
and renewing of God’s wonted mereies, as nced 
shall be, and sanetifying grace to make a right use 
thereof. And so having § suug another psalin suita- 
Lle to the merey,- Jet hit dismiss the congregation’ 
with a blessing, that they have some convenient 
tnne for their repast and refreshing. 

_ But the mmister, before their dismission, is so- 
lemnly to admonish them, to beware of all excess 
and riot, tending to gluttony or drunkenness, and 
mtich more of these sins themselves, in their eating 
and refreshing, and to take eare their mirth and 
rejoicing be ‘Tot carnal but spiritual, which may 
make God’s praise to be glorious, and themselves 
humble and sober; and that both their feeding and 
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rejoicing may render them more cheerful, enlarged 
further to celebrate his praise in the midst of the 
congregation, when they return into it, in_ the re- 
maining part of that day. 

When the congregation shall be again assembled, 
the like course in praying, reading, preaching, siig- 
ing of psalms, and offering up rb more praise aud 
thanksgiving, that is before directed for the morning, 
is to be renewed and continued so far as the tame 
will give leave. 

at one or both of the public meetings that day, 
a collection is to be made for the poor, and in like 
manner upon the day of public humiliation, that 
their loins may bless us, and rejoice the more with 
us. And the people are to be eshorted at the end 
of the latter meeting, to spend the residue of that 
day in holy duties, and testifications of Christian 
love and charity one towards another, and of rejoic- 
ing more and more in the Lord, as becometh those 
who make the joy of the Lord their strength. 

It is the daty of Christians to praise God publicly 
by singing of psalnis together in the -congregation, 
and also privately in the family. 

In singing of psalins, the voice is.to be tuneable 
and gravely ordered: But the chief care must be, to 
sing with understanding, and with grace in the heart, 
amaking melody unto the Lord. 

That the whole congregation may join herein, 
every one that can read is to have a psalm-book, and 
all others, not disabled by age or otherwise are to be 
exhorted to learn to read. But for the present, 
where many in the congregation cannot read, it is 
convenient that the minister, or some other fit per- 
son appointed by him and the other ruling officers 
do read the psalm, line by line, before the singing 
thereof. 

Thus we have here a complete directory for pub- 
tic worship, and when all the circumstances are 
considered, an unconcerned person will be surprised 
that such a composition sbould be drawn up by a 
body of men, differing in many sentiments concern- 
ing the externals of religion, but all agreeing in the 
essentials At the same time, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that this directory comes nearer to the .pri- 
mitive form, than any of those in the reformed 
churches abroad; Lut this leads us.to take notice, in 
the third place, of their various. confessions of faith, 
from time to time. 
~ The chureh of:Scotland, at the Refermation 1560, 


had no regular confession of faith, nor articles of 


religion, but as to fundamental paints, they -were 
like the rest of the’Protestant world. ‘That is, ‘they 
held all those sentiments .as genuine, that were.em- 
braced by the church of Geneva, and in the church 
of England, except so far as the articles of that 
church relate to church government. 

In 1561, Mr. Kkuox and some other diyines, drew 
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up a confession of faith, which continued to be the 
uniform standard of doctrine of the church of Scot- 
land, till 1645, and this system, contaiming forty- 
three articles was ¢ onstantly subscribed both by 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians. Iu all these arti- 
cles, where the subject matter is disputable, the 
Scottish reformers have conducted themselves with 
great modesty, and much more so thau the West- 
minster divines. In their account of p!edestination, 
they speak with the same moderation as the church 
of England; and although the whole is consistent 
with the doctrine of St. “Austin, yet it ts not carried 
to an extravagant height, nor are doginaticyl asser- 
tions made use of. 

This system of religion was so well esteemed, 
that no fault was found with it by the people of 
Scotland tll the famous Westminster assembly, 
when some of the members, who were violent m 
their tempers and high in their notions, objected to 
it as favouring the Arminian scheme, which was 
really false, there not being one article in it but 
what every Calvinist might subscribe. This ancient 
Protestant confession of faith is but little known in 
the present age, except by those who are curious in 
searching into such matters. It is, however, a no- 
ble composition, and is worthy of those men, who 
aithough but httle acquainted with human Jearning, 
yet had the fear of God, and the love of true reli- 
gion implanted in their hearts. 

There is one thing very remarkable, namely, that 
when episcopacy was established 1662, not one 
word was mentioned concerning a system “of articles. 
Perhaps there never was such a blunder committed 
before. An established church without a system, 
is like a body without a son], And yet this want of 
articles in the episcopal church of Scotland was 
never called in question till 1682, when the test act 
was proposed, and carried throngh parliament, by 
the influence of the duke of York. ‘This infamous 
act was expressed in words to the following purport, 
or import. ‘Every person was to swear that he 
would support the Protestant religion as:by law esta- 
blished. lere was a studied ambiguity, calculated 
to serve'the ends the Roman Catholics'had.in view; 
and nothing could-have induced the people of Scot- 
land to give their consent to it, had it.not been the 
terrors * they were under of -coming once more under 
the severity af Presbytcrian discipline. 

The.oath-was taken. by some of the nobility, but 
»when it was proposed to the earl of Argyle, he 
asked, what was the religion by law established? 
The bishops of Scotland were at that time poor, 
ignorant, worthless.men; but this question put them 
to what they had never done before, namely, the 
blush. 1t was-then proposed in council, ‘that a sys- 
tem should be fixed on, and after many debates, 
that of 1561 was.made choice of. he Presbyte- 
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tians did not object 80 much to the form of the old 
confession, as they did to its moderation, and as for 
the Episcopaliaus, many of them treated all sorts of 
religion with contempt. But this was not all:— 
There was an ambignity in the words of the act, 
which seemed to have been studied by some very 
artful person. ‘Thus by the words “ Protestant re- 
ligion” it was not said whether it was episcopacy, or 
presbytery. ‘Vhis seems to have been contrived to 
uritate all those who were af the presbyterian per- 
suasion; but the snare was laid equally for the 
virtaous amongst the episcopalians. "Phe act ap- 
pointing the reformed religion as the establishment 
of Scotland was never signed by queen Mary, and 
therefore when it was said, “ by law established,” * 
the Papists had it still in their power to insinuate 
‘that there was no religion but theirs established by 


daw. The sensible part of the Episcopalians saw _ 


through the deception, and the oath was rejected by 


them, while the Presbyterians treated it with abhor- . 


rence. ? 

‘The horrid murders that took place in Scotland, 
in consequence of this act, are well known to all 
those who are properly acquainted with the history 
of that country. But then it should be considered 
that the duke of York was a merciless tyrant, and 
the Scottish bishops were mean obsequious wretches. 
It is true, this system which had been embraced by 
the church of Scotland under all her forms for at 
least eighty-five years, was acknowledged by the 
Episcopalians till the revolution, and by some of 
them afterwards. But this leads us to consider their 
second system, which was framed by the assembly 
of divines at Westminster, was the formula of doc- 
trine for the church of Scotland till the restoration, 
and_has been so ever since the revolution. 

'Phis system is a-compilation of those doctrines, 
which were propagated by St. Austin, and embraced 
by most of the Protestant reformers. ‘The senti- 
ments zre striking, and the language is engaging. — 
ft is-divided into thirty-three articles, all of which 
we shall take notice of. 

‘The first article relates to the tholy scriptures, and 
points out the necessity of divine revelation, to bring 
men to a state of happiness, where the Tight of 
natural reason fails. It enumeratés all the buoks of 
the Old-and New Vestanient; it disclaims all’ reli- 


znce on-church authority, or traditions, and allows | 


nothing ‘to’ be the foundation, or ground work of 
our faith and ohedience, but the truths contained in 
the sucred scriptures. 

‘The second “article asserts' the’ doctrine of the 


Trinity in unity, a> sentiment’ that ‘most Christians | 
agree in, excepting a few Lneglish dissenters. This ° 
articleis-well expressed? and a'l the positibns are . 


supported by such‘ texts of scripture as are iucon- 
tralivtory. And hire it may not‘be improper'to 
42 
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observe, that this article of the Christian faith was 
never called in question tll the iniddle of the fourth 
century. 

The third article rclatcs to predestination, and here 
the notion is carried much higher than it is in the 
seventeenth article of the church of England. — It is 
certain, there are some very unguarded expressious 
in this article, and others that clearly point out a 
forced construction put upon scripture. “Che greatest 
fault in this article is, that the assertions are too 
positive and dogmatical. ‘The persons who frained 
them, seem to have looked upon themselves as in- 
faltible, or otherwise they would never have pre- 
tended to dictate to their fellow-creatures in matters 
of no manner of importauce. 

The fourth article is one of those which is acknow- 
ledged ‘by all the inhabitants of the world, unlesé 
they are Atheists, or Epicureans. ‘This article as- 
serts, that the world was created by Alinighty’ 
power, and that all the three persons in the ever 
blessed Trinity were concerned im it. It is certain, 
that no object can make itself, no being form its 
own existence. There is in this article a lme drawn 
between natural and revealed religion, a circum- 
stance too seldom to be met with in modern systems 
of divinity. 

In a regular course, the fifth article relates to 
Providence. Some parts of this article are rather 
harsh, and many of the expressions unguarded; but 
in general there is something noble and grand in the 
whole. God is bere acknowledged to be the sove- 
reign Lord of the creation, and consequently has a 
right to dispose of his creatures in what manner he 
pleases. The article concludes by taking notice, 
the same Providence which tnkes care of the, 
world, exercises the same care over the church of 
God. 5 

The sixth article relates to the fall of man, and 
all the sentiments in this article are expressed with 
care and precision, ‘There are few people in the 
world who will deny the existence of original cor- 
ruption; for common experience points it out— 
Why should men be so prone to sin if there is not 
a contamination in the nature? Why should all the 
faculties be corrupted, tf there was not an original 
cause? The case is plain and obvious, and agrees 
with the doctrine of the church of England. 

The seventh article relates to the two covenants, 
namely, those of works and grace. ‘This article as- 
serts, that the covenant of works, was a conditional 
engagement, entered into by tlie great Jehovah and 
our first parents, concerning personal obedieuce— 
The covenant of grace was’an engugemeut entered 
into by God. on the one part, and his son- on the 
other, to red¢em our fallen race. “The words in this 
article’ are stiff and affected, and there are some 
very ambiguous expréssions made usc of, Vhia, 
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however, is not so much to be imputed to the 
framers of the articles, as to the tempers of those 
people with whom things were conducted. God in 
his goodness promotes the interests of his creatures, 
and be loves that all his subjects should do the 
game. 

The eighth article relates to Christ, as a mediator 
between God and man. ‘This is one of the funda- 
mental, articles of the Christian faith; for what ne- 
cessity could there have been for Christ’s taking our 
uature upon him, unless it was by his mediation to 
make up that breach which sin had procured. It is 
through Christ, as a mediator between offended 
power and offending sinners, that we must look for 
acceptance. ‘The papists, although they pray to 
angels. and saints, yet allow Christ to be the 5u- 
preme Mediator. Nay, nothing is more common 
than to-hear an Arian mentioning Christ as a medi- 
ator, althougli at the same time he attempts to rob 
him of hisglory. 

The ninth article relates to the freedom of the 
human will, and is much the same as that in the 
church of England, only that it is more full and 
ixpressive. It is grounded on all thase passages of 
sacred scripture, which point out the omnipotence 
of God; but it is certain that many of these pas- 
sages relate to the general purposes of God, and 
not to the condition of intividuals. We shall not, 
however, meddle with the controversy, but leave 
every reader to judge for himself, 

The tenth article follows the niuth of course, and 
relates to effectual ealling, or, as it 1s commouly 
expressed, efficacious grace. in bringing men to a 
sense of sin, and a knowledge of the necessity they 
are under of being justified through the imputation 
of Christ’s righteonsness. 

The chain of principtes in this compendium is so 
regularly interwoven, that the actual justification of 
a sinner follows immediately in the eleventh article 
after effectual calling. And here, iu conformity with 
all the Protestant churches at the Reformation, it 
is asserted that no man can be justified before God 
soasto be saved eternally, but through the impu- 
tation of Christ’s righteousness. Certaiuly it is the 
safest way for a man to trust for salvation in the 
righteousness of Christ, rather in any thing done by 
himself.- It is, in the words of the old proverb, 
“ Erring on the safe side.” For surely the man who 
has a low and humble opinion of himself, will be 
the most ready to do good works; so that if the 
sentiments concerning the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness should not be true, yet he will be 
able to obtain salvation on the score of hig own 
merits. 

Adoption of course follows, by which is meant, 
sinners being adopted or admitted as the childien of 
God, aud heirs of his glory. ‘The term is borrowed 
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from the civil law of the Remans, which permitted 
a man who had no children to make-choice of one, 
whom he ealled by his own name, and left him his 
estate. In such eases, no law-suit could be entered 
into by the collateral relations, the adopted person 
being to enjoy the whole secure and unmolested.— 
As this supposed a right of possession among the 
Romans, as well as a right of disposal, so adoption 
in a Christian sense imports God’s absolute power 
and freedom to bestow lis mercies, favours, and- 
blessmngs, whenever he pleases. 

The thirteenth article is concerning sanctification, 
which naturally follows adoption. It is certain, 
that without holiness or good works, all pretensions 
‘to justification and adoption are vain. It is, how- 
ever, a very melancholy consideration, that the most- 
zealous professors of religion are the worst of men. 
The man who is justified and adopted into the family. 
of God, is holy, humble, meek, charitable, and 
virtuous ; whereas the bold hypocrite who tires hea- 
ven with his prayers, and talks to people of his ex--- 
periences, is only ripening for hell. 

The fourteenth article is concerning saving faith, , 
and here the doctrine of the appropriation has been- . 
held forth as a leading principle. It is certain, thgt~_ 
this was in general the notion embraced by. the-- 
reformers. throughout Europe, and it. follaws.ex-:. 
actly the doctrine of St. Austin, In.the.chiireh,: 
before the time of Austin, faith was considered asa 
firm belief that Christ was what he is represented in - 
scripture; namely, the second person in. the ever-- 
blessed Trinity, God and man; that he svas born-of 
the Virgin Mary, that he suttered under Pontius Pi- 
late, and that he arose again and ascended into hea- 
ven. To believe this, was-all that was required of 
the ancient Christians, only that they were to depart 
from all sorts of imquity. St. Austin, however, 
introduced the.notion, that there was a necessity for 
the appropriating act, and in this he has’ been fol- 
lowed by the reformers. Mr. Hervey detines the 
appropriating act in the following words, “ Christ 
is mine, grace is mine, pardon is mine, and why? 
because | feel sanctifymg operations in my heart.” 
Perhaps Mr. Hervey was right, for surely the man 
who feels within himself an inclination to do good, 
must have the grace of God in his heart. By those, 
however, of enlarged sentiments, faith has been lo- 
gieally defined in the fullowing words :— 

}. Faith is the belief of something being true, in 
consequence of a firm persuasion that the person 
who related the fact could not tell a lie. 

9, But God is the author of Divine Revelation. 

3. Therefore, to believe the Old and New ‘Testa- ‘ 
ment to be true, is saving faith. F: 

The fifteenth article is concerning repentance, 
which must always make a part of religion, where ” 
men believe shemselves to be sinners. ‘There are 
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na Christians that we know of, who deny the doc- 
trine of repentance, only that some whom we shall 
have occasion to mention afterwards, believe- that it 
flows from the freedom of the human will, whereus 
the article before us asserts, that it is effected by 
divine grace. ‘Vhe Arminians say, that repentance 
goes before faith, and the. Calvinists insist that it 
follows after. 

‘The sixteenth article is conccrning good“ works, 
which is what may be called..an exerescence.. We 
have already considered the-article. on sanctification, 
and in the name of common sense, do not good 
werks flowing from faith .ins Christ Jesus become 
sanctification. | What is sanctification, is -it not the: 
effect of every duty flowing from-evangelical princi-r 
ples? The church of England has treated. of good 
works and sanctification as one and.the same, and we. 
will freely -acknowledge,. that to separate them is 
little better than insanity. We: must acknowledge, 
however, that the hypocrite makes-use of the word 
sanctification, while the true. Christian glories: in 
good works withont.trusting in thenr. 

The seventeenth. article relates to the final perseve- 
rance of the-saints, which..is one of the grand arti- 
cles in that.system which.-St.. Austin taught, and 
which was reduced into:a system by Calvine It is 
certain, that when we consider. the state of human 
nature, the. pride .of men, and their. ill-grounded 
expectations, this article will appear.to us clogged 
with dangerous consequences. > ‘lhus the person who | 
believes he cannot tall from grace, is-apt to be so 
vain in his own.conceit as to neglect moral.dutics. 
Verhaps this is the greatest error in modern religion, 
and we can almost ventnre to affirm,. that it has laid 
the foundation for crimes «. While men are on their 
guard, God will be with them; while they indulge. 
themselves in security, they-will be m danger. 

The eighteenth article is little more in words. than - | 
arepetition of the last:. [t is on the assurance of 
salvation. Whatever men may believe, whatever 
they may embrace as their. own private sentiments, - 
they ought to be extremely cautious how they make - 
them public to others, Ask a man whether he is 
sure of salvayon, and perhaps the bol:lest professor - 
will declive answering 1n the affirmative. + 

The nineteenth article relates to the law of God, - 


law of God into two different parts, as first, 1hat - 
made with, or given to Adam, which has com-» 
monly been called the moral law, though with great 
impropriety... Secondly, the ceremonial law, by 
which through sacrifices and other significant types, - 
the whole gospel dispensation was pointed out.— 
Thirdly, the fundamental law of the. Romans, 
which related to the security of civil property, as 
wellas the preservation of life; and lastly, the 


+ 


and-this is plain aud expressive. [t distinguishes the: | 


law of Christ which comprehends all that is useful 
in-any-of- the others: 

‘Phe twentieth article is* concerning liberty of 
conscience, and here we ure sorry to observe that 
there isa studied ambiguity runs through the whole 
of it. !tis remarkable, that above forty years after 
the Refurmation, the Protestants should have re- 
tained intolerant principles. - ‘Po consider this arti- 


cle: in a superficial light, it would‘ seem that the 


framers of it had been friends to ecclesiastical and 
civil hberty, but a person who ‘is acquainted with 
reason, ccannet be deceived with ‘such flimsy pre- 
tences. - ‘he whole article has been drawn up by a 
very artful person, who seems to have been no 
stranger to thé school of Loyola. 

‘The.twenty-first article relates to the Christian 
sabbath, or -ord’s day, and it is certain, that this 
was a duty observed by the primitive church, except 
by such as were slaves to heathen’ masters. In this 
article -the* sentiments are clearly expressed, and 
point out all-those-duties which the sincere Christian 


should -practise. . ‘Vhis much is certain, that if the’ 


religious observation of the sabbath was more at- 
tended to than it ts, it might be of great service to 
the world in general.’ ‘There “is something that has 
a heavenly appearance, in inen setting apart some of 
their time for: religious duties. * One day in seven is 
observed by the Mahometans, one by the Jews, aad 
one by the Christians. 

Article twenty-second relatés to ‘oaths’ ot vows, 
and here the authors have adhered very strictly to 
the scriptural sense. - It is certain, that the form of 
swearing 10 England -docs not carry’ along ‘with it, 
that solemn dread which should, be upon the minds 
of the people. But here the duty is explained in a 
clear, comprehensive; expressive manner. 

Vhe twenty-third article- relating to the civil 
magistrate, is very ambiguously expressed. "This 
puch is certam, that the tramers of the article deli- 
vered sentiments which contradicted their own prac- 
tise: » They were, at that time, ina state of rebel- 
lion, and yet they here expressed themselves as loyal 
subjects. 

"Lhe twenty-fourth article relates to marriage, aud 
when-we consider every thing in it, we shall find, 
that it is, mall respects, consistent with the moral 
law of nature, and ihe gospel of Christ. ‘There are 
some strong invectives agaiust people despising the 


marriage state, and perhaps it wonld be much better * 


for the people in the present age were they to attend 
more to thig sentiment. 

The twenty-fifth article relates to the universal 
church, and this is much the same in substance, as 
the article.on that subject in the church of England, 
Tt disclaims all pretensions to infallibility, and de- 


clares the pope of Rome tobe anti-christ. It asserts ° 
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that Christ is the head of the church, in opposition 
to all those whom they call’ Erastians, who give that 
power to the civil magistrate. 

The twenty-sixth article concerns the-communion- 
of saints as united, to. Jesus Christ their living head. 
This is an important.article of the Christian faith, 
and in it that doctrine.is clearly expressed. It is 
certain, that all believers on this earth - maybe eaid 
to be ima state -of caimmunion, like-children of the 
same.family, and heirs of the same inheritance. As 
they all partake of the same.effects ofthe death of 
Christ, and are all to exjoy his presence for ever, -so 
there is nothing more necessary than that. they should 
be united. 

‘The twenty-seventh article: relates :to the -saera- 
inents, aud although the -sentiments of the person 
who framed it are the same with. those of the church 
of Eugland, yet the Westminster divines have ex- 
plained themselves .with greater precision. Like 
the church of England, they here declare that there 
are but two sacraments, and that they are only visi- 
ble signs of inward invisible grace. 

Article twenty-eight is on-baptism, .and here these 
divines have.kept im the middle between the two ex- 
tremes. <The. article asserts, that it is a great sin to 
delay baptism, and. much.more so to-despise it; but 
abhorring the popsih notions, as well as those em- 
braced by some Protestant churches, that it is abso- 

_Tately necessary to-salvation. 

The twenty-ninth article is on the Lord’s supper, 
and the.same sentiments are retained in it as in the 
church. of England, only that there is no aurbi- 
guity, the whole being expressed in the clearest 
manner. 

The thirtieth article relates to church censures, 
which will be taken more notice of when we 
come to,treat of the discipline of the church of 
Scotland. 

The thirty-first. article: relates to. syneds, or coun- 
cils, aud here it isnecessary to remark, that although 
the. Puritans, condemned: the twentieth article,of the 
church of England, which gives power to the:chayeh 
to appoint rites and ceremonies, yet here we-tind 
the. same sentiment, advanced, and indeed;.in-a much 
more. ambignous ;manner, than.in the chureh of. 
England. ‘ 

‘The thirty:second ariiele relates-to the:state of 


inen after.death, and.the resurrection. ‘Vhere are: 


-two, things uecessafy to -be atteuded) tozin, this. ar- 
ticle s— 

"The first of which is, that the framers of it dis- 
clain the notion that the souls of people sleep from 
the time.of their-death, till the resurrection, "Chis 


notion is at present;embraced by many of the Ene- | 


lish. dissenters, who.seem to be glutted with liberty 
and fond of novelty. 
‘The second thing in thie article, is the common 
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‘opinion, that the souls of the righteous go into hea- 
ven at death, and the: souls of wicked men into hell. 
It is very-surprizing, that any man who hag read! 
Luke xvi. should ever:run away with such an absurd 
notion, that human-souls either go to heaven or hell! 
at death. Theexpress words in that chapter assert, 
that there are two states, one for the righteous, and 
the other for the wicked. 

The heathens, av appears from the sixth book of 
Virgil, thonght thus, and Christ speaks of such. a’ 
separate -state, as atforded an opportunity for the 
happy and miseralle to-see each other. ‘This was: 
the sense of the primitive church ; for as Christ had’ 
taken our nature upon him, and as he was noe glo- 
rified himself till he ascended imto heaven, conse- 
quently our happiness will uot be complete till our 
bodies and-eouls are: united. 

The thirty-third and last article is concerning the’ 
general judgment. This is an article of natural. 
religion, and is strongly enforced by divine. revela-: 
tion; the natural principle on which it stands, is: 
the inequality of the distribution of justice and 
mercy in this world. Our notions of God are, that 
he is just, and that he will reward virtue and punish: 
vice, Now, as vice often reigns triumphant, while: 
virtue is depressed, it is consistent with the divine’ 
atiributes, that God: should appoint a day for 
a general retribution. However, concerning this 
article, divine revelation has not left us im the darks 
for Christ himself has assured us, that he wili-come’ 
in glory. to give: to every one according to his works. 
Ami: Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles, speak- 
ing. on this, subject in the court of Areopagus, 
said, ‘fle hath appointed a day in which he 
will judge the world in righteousness.” Acts xvi. 
3 

Such are the articles contained in that formulary. 
drawn up by the assembly of divines at Westminster, 
and at present embraced by the church of Scotland. 
It is certain, that.it contains a.complete and methodi- 
cal:system of Austin’s opinious and Calvin's doctrines. 
It is equally certain, that there are -setitiments in it! 
which were.net known in-the Christian church, till 
the fourth: cextury. With respect to the-civil power, 
it has a studied; on rather a forced:ambiguity, but: 
this mustibe aseribed to: the spirit and tenper of that 
age when.it wascampiled. When this ‘system .was¢ 
drawn up,.a copy: fairly .engrassed on vellum, was-de- 
posited inthe: chapel of. Henry VIL at Westarinster; : 
where the members of bothvhouses gave their assent: 
to-it; forthe parhament:was at that time. withont? ai: 
king. ‘The parliament of Scotland ratified:this cou’ 
fession 1649, but-it-~was.abolished at the-restorations | 
1u- 1690, it was established as thro fundamental artictest’ 
of rehgion: in the. church of:Scotland and, at :pre- 
sent; every professor in their universities, every proba’ 
tioncr, and every minister, previous to his ordination, 
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nnst subseribe to it. Tt is not, however, imposed 
on the civil magistrates, uor im Scotland are tere 
any sacramental tests. 

The church of Scotlind has two catechisins, both 
drawn up in the same manner, only that the one is 
a composition to be read, the other is a simple cate- 
chisin to be got by heart. oth these catechisms 
vre divided into a mere regular plan than any perhaps 
in the universe. ‘hey consist only of three parts, 
namely, first, what the scyiptures teach us to believe 
conceruing God; secondly, an account of that 
duty which God requires of men; and, lastly, an 
illustration of all that the churches should attend to 
in this life. 

‘The shorter eatechism of the church of Scotland, 
is one of the most beautiful compendiums of Cal- 
vinistical divinity that ever was witten. The scuti- 
ments are striking, the language is nervous, though 
adapted to the meanest capacities, and the doctrines 
are such as in general may be supported by scripture. 
The questions are drawn up in such an easy manner, 
that the weakest capacity may return the answer In 
an easy manner; and they are so connected together, 
that they seem to resemble the links of a chain; for 
remove the answer to one of the questions, and you 
discompose the whole. 

Having said thus much concerning the funda- 
mental articles of their religion, we shall now en- 


deavour to lay before the reader the present state of 


their church in all its different parts. 

And first, with respect to its government. 

The church of Scotlind is at present, and has 
been ever since the revolution, governed in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

In every parish there is at least one minister, and 
sometimes two, but where there are two, they are 
equal in power; for no individual minister in the 
ehurch of Scotland has authority over another. In 
every parish, besides the minister, there are a few 
reputable men chosen, whom they call elders. The 
number of these men are according to the extent 
of the parish, and they are solemnly ordained for 
hte. "bheir business is to visit the sick, and pray 
with them in the absence of the minister; to take 
care that parents bring up their children m a proper 
manner; to inquire into all acts of immorality, and 
nuke a report thercof to the kirk session. 

The kirk session 1s composed of the minister and 
those elders, and they meet at least once every week, 
and in conntry places most commonly on Sundays 
after the service is over. ‘They inquire into every 
complaint agaist any of the panalinder, and if it 
1s for fornication or adultery, they inflict the follow- 
ing censures upon thein. 

‘There is mm every parish church a seat erected in 
a most conspicuous part, where the offender must 
sit three several Sundays, and reecive as many re- 
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bukes from the minister; but from this sentence the 
offender may appeal to the presbytery, of which we 
shall speak afterwards. 

The lowest order of efficers in the church of 
Scotland are their deacons. "These men, like the 
elders, ave in number according to the extent of the 
puish. “They are always reputable housekeepers, 
and their duty is to inquire into the state of the poor, 
to administer to them the alms of the congregation, 
but they are not permitted to sit in any church judi- 
catures. 

The presbytery is compdsed of the ministers of a 
certain district, which, according to the situation of 
the country, may be from ten to sixteen parishes.— 
Vrom each parish an elder goes as well as the minis- 
ter, and they meet once every six weeks. ‘They 
hear all appeals from the church session, and they 
elect ministers to represent themselves in the general 
assembly. 

An appeal from the presbytery lics to the synod, 
which is composed of the whole members of three 
or fonr presbyters, and they meet twice in the year, 
and review the proceedings of the presbytenies. In 
both these meetings the president, or, ns they call 
him, moderator, is always chosen from among the 
ministers. He proposes the questions and collects 
the votes; and both in presbyteries and synods attor- 
neys are allowed to plead. 

Above all these is the general assembly, which, 
preperly speaking, may be called the parliament of 
the church of Scotland. "This council is composed 
of three hundred and forty-five members, being 
ministers and elders, together with commissioners 
from the amiversities. They have, ever since the 
revolution, met at Edinburgh, mi the last week of 
May, and the king sends down a commissioner to 
represent his person. When the commissioner ar- 
rives at Edinburgh, he walks im procession to the 
high church, where a sermon is preached by the 
moderator, or president for the Iast vear. Divine 
service being over, the assembly meets in an aisle 
belonging to the church, where there is a throne 
covered with crimson velvet. The commissioner 
takes his seat on the throne, and three steps below 
him is the president for the last year, with the clerk, 
who is always a minister, at a table before him. The 
commissioner, who is, during his office, styled his 
grace, receives the commission from the bag- bearer, 
and delivers it to. the inoderator, who reaches it to 
the clerk. 

The clerk reads the commission first in Latin, and 
then in English. Lt is always to the following im- 
port. It begins with a declaration of his majesty’s 
love and regard for the ehureh of Scotland; an 
acknowledgment of the favours his family are wader 
to that church; and this is followed by an eshor- 
tation, that they will promote the interest of virtue 
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and morality, that they will send able teachers 
among the poor Highlanders, that they may be 
brought up im the fear of Goll, as useful members 
of society, ‘Lhe commission being read aud re- 
corded, two candidates are named to be moderator, 
and the majority of votes carries the election. ‘The 
new moderator then goes up to the chair, and con- 
stitutes the assembiy by prayer. 

AAS soon as prayer is over, the high commissioner 
delivers a speech from the throne, concerning the 
state of the nation, and recommends to-them peace 
and unanimity, and a in having been honoured 
to represent his majesty’s person in- “such a Jearned 
and reverend ans After this he withdraws, 
and the first thug done ts to -draw up an address to 
his majesty, which is given to the commissioner, 
who transmits it to the secretary of state. Vhe 
vest thing done by them is to grant a warrant on 
the exchequer to pay one thousand pounds towards 
supporting the charity schools in the Elighlands, and 
then they proceed to chuse their committees, which, 
m general, is the business of the first day. 

Next day they enter npon such business as was 
left unfinished the preceding year, and every mem- 
ber has leave to speak to the question proposed. _ 
Council, who must all be advocates, are permitted 
to plead in al] matters of dispute; so that what a 
learned author says is true, namely, that the general 
assembly of the church of Scotland is the school of 
eloquence. 

The commissioner may come as often as he 
pleases to the assembly, but he must not interfere in 
their debates, nor has he somuch as a vote. The 
business before the assembly is either bysappeals or 
original actions, which are prosecnted by summons. 
The appeals are of various sorts, and such as perhaps 
may have been carried from the kirk session through 
the presbytery and synod. 

The original actions are of a more important 
nature, and for the most part relate to the settlement 
of ministers. Frown the Reformation to the year 
1649, the patrons of parishes presented ministers to 
vacant churches, but from that time to the resto- 
ration, they were elected by the people. 

From the restoration to the revolution, the right 
of patronage returned to its old form, but at the 
revolution, when presbytery was established, 1699, 
the night uf patronages was abolished. At the union, 
1707, it was enacted, that the revolution settlement 
should continue; but the whigs, having by their am- 
bition, pride, and avarice, foiteited all claims to the 

roval favour, queen Anne, in 1710, changed her 
ministry, and made choice of such persons as were 
then called high churchmen. 

These men hated the-chureh and people of Scot- 


Jand, not only on account of the simphiity of their 


seligion, but likewise because they were endeavowr- 
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ing to'do all they could towards suppressing popery, 
and bringing the present family to the throne. In’ 
order, ‘therefore, to please the Jacobite party, and 
provoke the members of the church of Scotland, a 
bill was brought into parliament to, restore the right 
of patronages. Some of the Scottish meinbers op- 
posed this bill, well knowing the fatal consequences 
that would attend it, by provoking the people and 
dishonouring relimiane Others, however, had inore 
interesting views; and as for the English members, 
they gave (hemsehves ho concern about it, so that 
the act passed with very little opposition. 

It 1s impossible to describe the discontent that 
took place among all ranks of people in Scotland, 
when this act took place, and, notwithstanding, it 
must be mentioned to the honour of the Scottish 
nobility, that it was many years before they availed 
ilensec lame of this privilege. In time, Lowever, they 
did, and it has occustoned much mischief. But the 
conduct of the church of Scotland on these occa- 
sions has been really praise-woithy. be patron 
must present the probationer to the presbyteries 
within six months, and if they find that he is not 
qualified, they will reject him. On the other hand, 
when they do find him qualified, but at the same 
tune likely to be o}ynoxious to the people, so as to 
vender his ministry ineffectual, they do all they can 
to persuade the patron ta seit another, who is likely 
to be inure useful. Nay, in some cases, the pres- 
byters will remonstrate, and refuse to proceed to the 
ordination, and this brings many appeals before the 
general nseeenbly, but from their decision there is no 
appeal. 

Besides the general assembly, there is another 
court, which may be called the privy council of the 
church of Scotland, because it is composed of a few 
deputies, who prepare business for the next assembly, 
though they can make no acts of their own, but only 
draw up papers, and inquire whether the presbyteries 
have obeyed the orders of the assembly. This court 
is called the commission of the assembly, and meets 
at Edinburgh as often as they please, for they have 
no fixed times. They consist chiefly of such as are 
most celebrated for their learmng, wisdom, piety, and 
such other qnalities as may enable them to discharge 
all those duties incumbent upon them, as the fathers 
and enardians of the established church. 

inne young clergy im Scotland have few tempting 
objects before them, besides that pleasing one, name- 
ly, to seek to win the hearts of their people. When 
the young gentlemen have fimshed their studies at 
the naiversity, they are examined by the preshyters 
of the bounds where they were born, and it is done 
in the following manner : 

The candidate having considered, a theses, or head 
in divinity, delivers in a critical explanation of it, 
and answers all the objections usually made: aguinst 
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it. We then delivers in Latin a critical discourse on 
one of the HJchrew psalms; after which, on the 
nest day, he delivers a discourse in English, in me 
form: of a sermon, both eritical and practical, Thege 
examinations tuke wp several days, and on the tt 
of these comes the grand questionary trial, in which 
every minister has a oyehe tu ask what questions he 
pleases ; and if sauistactory answers are given, the 
young stindent receives a hecuce to preach in any 
vburch in Scotland to which be may be invited; 
but he is not to administer the sacraments tll he ts 
ordained, nor is he to be ordamed till he obtains a 
parish living. 

When a ininister dies, or is removed from one 
church to another, the presbytery meet in the bounds 
where the church is in, and appoint one of them- 
selves to go and preach once to the people, and be 
affixes a paper on the church door, declaring it va- 
cant. If no person is presented hy the patron in six 
months, then the right falls to the presbytery; but 
in such cases they always give up their right to the 
people. When one of these probationers is pre- 
sented or clected, Le must atiend the neat meeting 
of the presbytery, where he undergoes a second ex- 
mmination, and performs the same exercises as be- 
fore. He must likewise bring a certificate of his 
inoral conduct, and then one oF the presbytery goes 
with hin to the church door, and reads a paper 
which he fixes up, intimating, that if any person can, 
within forty-two days, mention any thing against him, 
they are to come and prove it, otherwise they will 
proceed to his ordination. Jf no objection is made, 
then the presbytery meet at the parish church where 
the probationer is to be ordained. 

One of the ministers preaches a sermon on the 
nature and duty of the mimstenal office, and ano- 
ther delivers a discourse on the necessity and regula- 
rity of ordination. ‘The candidate then repeats his 
confession of faith, which consists of his notions 
concerning the chief heads in divinity. He then 
declares before them, that he will not deliver any 
thing that is contrary to the Westminster confession 
of faith; and Subscribes it, asan outh, in a book 
kept for that purpose. 

‘Theu one of the ministers prays, and the candi- 
date kneel.og down in the middle of the congrega- 
ton, all ‘te members of the presbytery lay their 
hands upon his head, the moderator acqnainting 
him, that he 1s ordained to the work of the ministry, 
after which they all give him the right-hand of fel- 
lowships asa brother. “Phis part of the ceremony 
is followed by the congregation singing an hyn or 
psalin, after whieh the oe or president ¢ goes 
upto the pulpit, and delivers a discourse to the new 
ordained inimster, exhorting im to consider what 
a charge he has taken upon him; to be tender anid 
ailechonate to his people, not plaguing aud perplex- 
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ing them with new doctrines, but inculcating the 
solid truths of the gospel; and, by his own exam- 
ple, to teach them as much as by his doctrine. ‘Io 
be careful to mstruet the youth; to visit the aged 
and infirm; to be careful of what company he keeps 
¢ pe shale bring a blemish upun bis character.— 
eis to consider bimself as af he was marricd to 
his people, that like au affectionate father, a ‘aug 
husband, ora faithful shepherd, to behave in all 
lawful things, lo every one, that he may ieee up 
his people in the fear aud w orship of God, so as tu 
prepare them for everlasting happiness. He is to 
teach him further, that le is to Jive im peace and 
harmony with Lis brethren the clergy, and pay a 
proper obedience to all the ordinances of the chureh. 

On the other hand, he is to eahort the people to 
consider their pastor as one placed over them by 
divine Providence, according to the plan of the 
gospel, and that they are to attend to his ministry as 
if he had beeu oue sent from God, And thisis not 
a presuinptuous expression; for whatever is done 
according to what is enjoined m the word of God, 
nay justly be said to come from God. 

‘Thus every minister under the New ‘Testament, 
if regularly ordained, though perhaps in various 
forms, comes from God; and let his conduct after- 
wards be ever so bad, yet this does not afteet the 

graces, that Ged will bestow im consequence of his 
ministry, to those persons who never imagined him 
to be an hypocrite. ‘Phe people are to be told, that 
itis their duty to receive his instructions with cor- 
diality, to be meek and humble, not to enter inte 
any disputes with hiim; but to consider him not 
only as a man of the same passions with themselves, 
but hkewise as one who is to give an account of his 
conduct at the judgment-seut of Christ. 

The next thing to be considered in the church of 
Scotland is her worship; and we have already taken 
notice that it has varied little since the Reformation 
ull the revolution. Although there were many 
changes in the government of tbe church of Scot- 
land f.om the Reformation ull the Westminster as- 
sembly 1645, yet there were no changes in the wor- 
slip ull that time; for the mad attempt to establish 
the hturgy, was momentary in its own nature, but 
dreadful in its consequences. We have already 
treated of the manner in which the people ef Scot- 
land worshipped God in public ull the revolution, 
and since that time no changes of a materia! nature 
bave taken place; fer although they have nota le 
lurgy, yet rt amay justly be said of them, that things 
are doue deceuth and im arder. 

The service alw ays begins with singing, and some- 
limes the niinister reads the psalm are iL1S sang; 
but in some Congregations it 1s read by the clerk, 
whom, according to the ancient form, they call the 
preeentor, 
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The psalm being over, the minister desires the 
people to join with hint in prayer and supplication. 
‘Tis prayer scldom exceeds teu minutes, which per- 
haps ts as Jong as any prayer should be, unless peo- 
ble. would tell God idle tales. 
The prayer being over, the minister reads part of 
a chapter, and then makes several reflections 
every verse. ‘This they call the lecture, and it gene- 
rally tukes uj p balf an hour. ‘This is perhaps the 
best ncthod tint couhd have been contrived to in- 
struct heel in the Christian religion, and itis owing 
to this that the people of Scotland kuow more of 
religion than any others in the world. In Scotland, 
iL1s common for a vounz minister to begin either 
with a particular book in the sacred scriptures, aud 
sometimes with the whole New ‘Vestument, which 
he goes over regularly. In general, he meddles no 
farther with criticism than is necessary to illustrate 
such passages, and explain such things as the peo 
ple may be unacquainted with. But “the practical 
reflections exceed every thing that can be imagmed 
in the whole system of the civil establishments of 
religion; for by these, men are taught to know: what 
use ‘they "should make of the scriptures, and by car- 
rving Tene and repeating them to their children, 
they train them up asit were in the nursery of grace, 
‘The lecture being over, two or three verses of a 
psalm are sung, after which the minister prays a few 
minutes, and then he begins the sermon, which sel- 
dom takes up more than half an hour. ‘Their ser- 
inons consist of, first, an explication of the context, 
with the sense of the text itself; secondly, a doc- 
trinal proposilion, as drawn from the words them- 
selves; thirdly, an illustration of the doctrine, in a 
few leading general heads, and then he concludes 
with a few. practical inferences. "The sermon being 
over, the minister praye for the whele state of the 
world, and then a few veises of a psalin are sung, 


after which he dismisses the people with the common’ 


‘ihis is the service duriug the forencon, 
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blessing. 
but in the afternoon it is only one half as long, 
cause there is then no lecture. 

In some ot the remote parts of the conntry, where 
the ministers are more zealous in the discharge of 
their duty than in great towns, they assemble the 
people a third time together, durmg the summer 
season, and recapitulate to them the heads of all that 
has been declared to them before, in the preceding 
pat of the day. ‘Vhen the people are enabled to 
remember almost every thing they have heard. 

We come nest to the administration of the sacra- 
ment of baptism, which is carried on in the same 
manner as mentioned in the directory. They have, 
however, varied a little irom the rules of the com- 
pendium, in the administration of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. We have already seen how it 
way to be in the directory, but the frequency of its 
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administration, which, by the constitution of the 
church of Scotland, was to be ouly four times in the 
year, was considered by many of the more zealous 
of the clergy, after the revolution, as injurious to 
their order, by taking away some of the solemnity, 
which they looked upon as inseparably connected 
with the church order. 

During the violent persecution that took place im 
Seotland, i in the reigi r of Charles IL. the Presbyterian 
ministers were mostly proscribed, and therefore met 
Im mountains, or 17 woods, and their sermons cou- 
sisted of violent invectives against the eivil govern- 
ment and the bishops. ‘They found that the best _ 
way to inflame the passions of the people, was to 
celebrate the communion as seldom as possible, and 
somewhut like the Romish processions, to heep the 
people, as far as related to their consciences, mm a 
state of slavery. 

That ancient leaven of superstition was retained 
by those ministers who composed the first general 
assembly of the church of Scotland after the revo- 
lution. They were men of little knowledge, sour 
tempers, and a sort of unfeeling apathy distinguished 
every part of their conduct. ‘They therefore pro- 
posed, that the best means to keep tke people in 
subjection, was to make their solemn occasions, as 
they call them, as frequent as possible. Accord- 
ingly, they Jaid down a new plan for the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, which, 
although never reduced to a law by any of the acts 
of their assemblies, yet grew into practice, and has 
been, with very little variations, adhered to ever since 
in Scotland. The method is this :— 

I'wo Sundays before the sacrament is to be ad- 
ministered, the inimister gives notice to the people, 
and the elders of the congregation are to make a 
report to them concerning the morality of their con- 
duct, that the sacred ordinances may™not be pro- 
faned. On the Thursday before the eclebration, 
five or six ministers assemble at the church, and the 
day is kept as a fast. The inhabitants of many of 
the neighbouring parishes assemble, and there are 
sermons preached, not only in the church, but also 
in a tent in the church-yard, or perhaps 1 a neigh- 
bouring field. It ts amazing to think what numbers 
of people assemble on those occasions, and some- 
umes, like the procession to Loretto in Italy, they 
make parties of pe 

Friday being a sort of interval, those who live in 
the parish, and near to it, return home to their own 
houses, but those who perhaps have come sixteen, 
or twenty, or thirty miles, procure lodgings either in 
farm-honses or barus; oe here, to use the words 
of Mr. Sandiman, they sometimes on these occa- 
sions increase the number of the human species, for 
religion will not make people idle. 

On Saturday several sermons are prea .ched, both 
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m the church and in the chureh-vard, where the 
tent is erected, and then they retire tll Sanday mornu- 
ing. It is then that the great day begins. ‘The 
minister of the parish goes to the chureh, and 
preaches what he calls the action sermon, alter 
which he prepares the people fur the communion, 
by debarring all those from partaking of it, who 
know of any immorality in their conduct, that they 
have not made satisfaction for to the church. 

aA table is coveredin the middle isle of the church, 
and the minister having consecrated the elements, 
the elders carry them round to the people.  Pre- 
vious to the distribution of the clements, every per- 
son who is to communicate, dehvers to one of the 
elders a leaden ticket, which is a token from the 
minister that he has been exanuned, and is properly 
prepared for that holy ordinance. ‘The person who 
has not got this ticket is rejected, and must immedi- 
ately depart. As soon as those who have filled the 
first table, have partaken of the elements, a psalm 
is sung, and thes retire to make room for others.— 
And thus it frequently happens that there may be 
ten or more, of these tables served at once. ‘The 
communicants being all served, there is a sermon 
preached by the minister of the parish, aud the con- 
gregation are dismissed from the church. 

Bat this is not all: during the whole time this 
ceremony is carving on in the church, sermons are 
preaching in the tent, in the chureh-yard, or per- 
haps in an adjacent tield. “These sermons sometimes 
uscd to continue till midnight, but at present they 
are much more regular. Monday concludes the 
evremony, for on that day two sermons are preached 
in the church, and as many in the church yard, 
after which the people retire to their own habita- 
tions. It is certain, that this looks wnore hke the 
popish processions than any thing that bears the 
wame of Christianity, and an attempt was made 
some years ago to set the practice aside; but it was 
all in vain, for popular prejudices ran so high m fa- 
your of it, that such of the clergy as countenanced 
the motion, were looked upon as lukewarm, ume- 
serving wretches, who had no regard for the inter- 
ests of religion, and who, im short, were destitute 
of real piety. 

Education makes a part of religion in Scotland, 
for both iu public and private, means are used to 
promote it. ‘thus, the first thing they learn is the 
shorter catechism, aud this they repeat not only at 
howe to their parents, but also at school, where the 
master prays with them momings and cvenings.— 
On every Sunday morning befure the service begins 
two boys stand up in the gallery, aud a third in the 
clerk’s desk. Him in the desk asks the boy on the 
left hand, the first question in the catechism, who 
having answered it, be turns to the other on the 
right, and desires him to prove the auswer from 
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sevipture, who docs it. ‘They have printed cate- 
chisms with these proofs, and they are obhged to 
get them carefully by heart. In three Sundays they 
go over the catechism in this manner, amd then three 
other boys take their places. 

There is another part of their edueation that 
ought to be attended to by every one who would 
form a just notion of the church of Scotland. And 
thatis, that every man and woman servant, ax well 
as the boys and girls, are obliged to repeat, when 
they.come home, the text upon which the mimister 
preached, and such as begin to grow up, must, 
when thes come home, repezt the points or heads 
upon which the minister preached, and as much 
more as they can remember. 

Before the family sit down to supper, the master 
takes his place, and asks the questions inthe cute- 
chism of his children and servauts. Vhat being 
over, every ouc is ordered to bring in lis bible, 
when the master ina few words, prays for a bles- 
sing on what they are gomg about to perform.— 
After this they sing a psalm, and one ol the young 
persons reads a chapter in the bible; sometimes 
two or more are read, and the family-worship ends 
by the master praying with his people, who all 
kneel down in a decent and reverend manner. 

These devotions are performed every evening, but 
the catechism never is asked on these occasions, 
except on Sundays. In many parts of the couutry, 
family worship is performed in the mornings as well 
as in the evenings; and here let us calmly consider, 
whether this does not excced any thing that we read 
of in other nations. ‘Vhere is another thing which 
contribute much towards keeping up the life and 
power of religion in Scotland, and that is the con- 
duct of the clergy, who being always with their 
people, they visit them from house to house, pray 
with them, and eshort them to mind religion, to 
take care of their fanulies, to be tender to their 
servants, and to live peaccably with their neigh- 
bours. And all this is done in such a particular 
manner, that they are almost adored. ‘They never 
interfere with their people’s immocent amusement, 
but they do not join with them in such things, well 
knowing, as Mr. Pennant says, “ “Vhe Jvast de- 
cree of levity sinks the clerical character into con- 
tempt.” 

In their funerals in Scotland, the people, like 
those in England, bury their dead either in churches 
or in church-yards; and it may be proper to observe, 
that at baptisms and marriages they pay no fees, ex- 
cepta mere trifle to have their names registered in 
the parish books. ‘Ihis indeed is the practice in all 
other Protestaut churches, except England, where 
itis often extremely difficult for the couple to get 
married, or gettherr children baptized, because of 
the exhorbitaut fees. For funerals, the people of 
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Scotland pay no fees, except for registering the 
name, and a smal] matter to the grave digger. 

In their funerals, the clergy never attend, unless 
invited, and they neither read prayers, nor do they 
make a discourse at the grave, as is done among 
Dissenters in England. ‘The corpse is carried in a 
plain decent manner to the grave, and interred 
without any other ceremony besides that of the 
men just taking off their hats when they body is let 
down ito the grave. In most parts of the coun- 


try, the mourners return home to the house where , 
their friend died, spend the evenwg i eating, 


drinking, 
Dergey, which answers to the dirge among the 
ancient Greeks. At some of these funeral solem- 
nitics, the lower order get drunk and quarrel, per- 
haps about the merits of the deceased, about 
religious sentiments, or something of polities; but 
this is n0 more than is common to-+human nature. 

It has been a custom with them, from the most 
eatly ages, to sit up and drink iw the room where 
the deceased lies, from -his death ‘to -his interinent; 
cand although they are not-so ridiculous as the irish 
in these practices, yet there can be no doubt but 
both were borrowed from their heathen ancestors. 
‘Lhere are but few parts of Scotland where the wo- 
men are permitted:to accompany the corpse to the 
grave; but if it is in the country parts, they all 
come to the door when the corpse is earried out, 
and stand in a mournful condition till the bearers 
have carried it out of sight. They used formerly 
to wrap them in elean linen, and they are not now 
restrained from that practice, but they have got 
much anto the English fashion, and the greatest 
number of them, particularly the gentry and people 
of fashion, bury in flannel. 

When one of their gentry dies, circular Ietters, 
written in the following manner, are sent to the re- 
Jations of the deceased, desiring their presence at 
the funeral, which is generally complied with. 

SPR) 

Your presence is desired here .on Monday next, 
to accompany the funeral of my lutespouse, M. B. 
from this to the place of-her interment.m the.chureh- 
yard of M, and you will oblige 

Your friend and servant, Cama Bet. 
Saturday, September 11, 1778. 
‘To My. [I——y, at L. 


and smoking, and this they call the - 
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All the other letters differ in nothing more thaw 
this, except in the qualities of the persona. 


In some of the market towns in Scotland, when 
a person dies, and is to be buried, the sexton of the 
parish goes round with a hand bell, and repeats the 
following words :— 


« Dear brethren, ¥ fet you to wit that our neigh- 
bour, X———-y lieth dead at his house in B. street, 
and as he is to be interred to-morrow at tuo o *claek 
in the afternoon, your company is desired at the 
funeral.” 


Such are the particulars that relate to the church 
of Scotland. If there are faults in any part of its 
establishment, perhaps they are as few us in any 
other Protestant church in the world; and to look 
for perfection among men, would te to expect 
what never happened in the world. It is certain, 
that errors crept into the Christian church long 
before the death of the apostles, or why should 
those holy men have taken notice of them in their 
writings. ‘There is not one of the epistles but 
what mentions some of these errors, and when we 
consider what troubles took place in Scotland at 
the time of the Reformation, and for many years 
after, it wall appear almost a miracle that ‘their 
ehureh should at present be so well governed as it 
is. It has all those means of graee that can be ne- 
cessary, in order to bring men into a state of salva- 
tion; and if it differs from other churches in some 
points of diseipline, it is certain that many of these 
bear more to the primitive form. Sir Kenelem 
Digby, who was actually a Roman Catholic, used 
to tell the Landian party, in the reign of Charles [. 
“ That if they wanted to form their ehurch en the 
model of the ages, they must take the example 
from Scotland.” 

Before we dismiss this article relating the ehureh 
of Scotland, we must take notice of two or three 
sects of people who have sprung from it, and are at 


present very uumicrous iu that country. 
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We have already mentioned some of those nis- 
chiefs whieh took place in Scotlaud eoneerning the 
patronage act, but as the people of England are 
but little acquainted with them, we shall here lay 
them before the reader. The nobility and gentry, 
who had the right of presentation, did not avail 
themselves of those emoluments or privileges arising 
from the aet, till more than twenty years after it 
passes. The first who set them ghe example was 
one from whoin it was least expeeted. This persou 
was the great John, duke of Argyle, a nobleman 
whose aneestors had been for a long senies af years 
strongly attached to the Presbyterians, and for whose 
opposition to the measures earried on by Charles II. 
two of his ancestors were publicly beheaded. That 
duke was, in $732, il] enough advised to present one 
Mr. Raunie to the parish of Mukart, of which he 
was the patron. The presbytery refused to ordain 
him, upon whieh an appeal was bronght before the 
general assembly, and a select body of their own 
members was ann to perform the ordination. This 
exasperated the people so much, that not above one 
family would go to the church. 

In ‘the mean time, those members of the presby- 
tery who had refused to ordain him, were called to 
a severe account. Four of them were summoned 
before the general assembly, and refusing to acknow- 
ledge that they had acted in a disobedient manner, 
they were deposed, and their churches declared va- 
cant. The year following, four more of them were 
deposed; and, in general, the country was ina state 
of discontent. ‘Those people who adhered to their 
disearded ministers, formed themselves inte svcieties, 
and, at last it was agreed, that they should set up a 
separate communion Ton the established church. 
As they had no churches, nor meeting, they preached 
for some time in the fttcs. and as bat ‘characters 
were popular, they soouw procured a vast number of 
followers, especially among the lower ranks of the 
people. 

[t is certain that these men were not cestitute of 
abilities, at vena thev. were useful preachers, aceord- 
ing to the Calvinistical system. Some un their 
pr cinted discourses would do honour to celergyinen, 
who had far greater opportunities of iniproving 
theniselves than ever they had; but in some things 
they were weak, and in others they were proud and 
bigotted. They had assumed a. sourness of temper 
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inconsistent with the Christian religion, and some- 
thing equally unfeeling with that of a stoic. ‘Phey 
were either weak or vain enough to believe, that in 
consequence of that popularity they had acquired 
among the people, they could bring about a revolu- 
tion in the church and state, in the same manner 
as their aneestors of old had done, when they were 
assisted by the nobility, whom, in their infant yeans, 
they had trained up in principles of rebellion. But 
alas! the nobility had become their encmies, they 

saw into their duplicity, and therefore they left ‘Nem 
to the whole vengeance of the civil power. 

Here was an infatuation without a legal remedy, 
and men who had reeeived the benefit of a liberal 
edneation were weak cnongh to imagine that they 
eould produce effects withont being in possession of 
those eauses from whieh they naturally flow. ‘They 
had many consultations with their people, and it 
was some time before they could form a proper plan 
in order to reduce their machinations to pructice. 
They hated the Episcopalians, who were at that 
time very numerous in Seotlund, and they equally 
abhorred the civil power, for not doing what was 
not in its power, witbont acting contrary to law. 
Tt was an easy matter to inflame the passions of the 
people, but it was not so easy to trample upon a 
mild benevolent government. Perhaps an evil spirit 
possessed them; for they went like madmen up and 
down the country, preaching to their thousands and 
ten thousands. 

Itis well known that when the English and Seotch 
Presbyterians agreed to oppose king Charles 1. they 
professed a great deal of loyalty ; but this loyalty was 
to he in consequence of the king’s complying with 
all their demands, and conferring t upon them all those 
emoluments whiel formerly belonged to the bishops 
and other dignified clergy. ‘Phis induced them to 
enter into an engagement which they called the so- 
leinn league and covenant, but the best title that ean 
he given it is, a bond of rebellion. It was an asso- 
ciation to overthtow the established ehurch, and 
abridge the power of the civil magistrate ; and yet it 
was carried on under such speeions pretences of los 
alty, that we are apt to imagine that what as been 
often said is true, that there were some Jesuits 
among them. 

"The following is an exact copy of that famous 
covenant. 
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We noblemen, barons, knights, citizens, bur- 
gesses, ministers of the gospel, aud commons of 
all sorts in the kingdoms of Hueland, Scottand, and 
Irclana, by the providence of God, living under one 
king, wid being of ene reformed religion, -having 
before our eves the glory of God, and the advance- 
ment of the xingdom of our Lord an-! Saviour Je- 
sus Christ, the bonour and happiness of the king’s 
majesty, and his posterity, and the true public liberty, 
safety and peace of the kingdoms where every one’s 
private condition is meluded: and calling to mind 
the treacherous and bloody plots, conspiracies, at- 
tempts and practices of the enemies of God, agaiust 
the true religion aud professors thereof iu places, 
especially iu these three kingdoms, ever since the re- 
formation of religion, and how much their rage, 
power aud presumption are of lute, and at this time, 
increased und exercised, whereof the deplorable estate 
of the church and kingdom of Ireland, the distressed 
estate of the church and kmedom of Enefand, aud 
the dangerous estate of the church and kingdom of 
Scotlind, are present and publie testimonies. “We 
have now at last, after other means of supplication, 
remonstrunces, protestutious aud sutferings, for the 
preservation of ourselves and our religion, from utter 
ruin and destruction, according to the commendable 
practice of these hingdonis in former times, and the 
exumple of God’s people in other nations, after ma- 
ture deliberation, resolved aid determined to enter 
into a mutual and solemn Jeague and covenant :— 
Wherein we all subscribe, and each one of us for 
himself, with our hands lifted up to the most high 
Gad, do swear, 

1. That we shall sincerely, really, and constantly, 
through the grace of God, endeavour in our several 
places gud callings, the preservation of the reformed 
religion in the church of Scotland, in ductrine, wor- 
ship, discipline, and government, against our com- 
mou enemies. The reformation of religion in the 
kingdoms of England and Ireland, in doctrine, wor- 
ship, discipline, and govertiment, according to the 
word of God, and the example of the best reformed 
churches; and shall endeavour to bring the churches 
of God in the three kigdoms, to the nearest con- 
junction and uniformity of religion, confession of 
fiitb, form of church government, directory for 
worship aud catechizing, that we, and our posterity 
after us, may as brethren, live in faith and love, 
that the Lord may delight to dwell ia the midst 
of us. 

- 2 That we shall in like manner,, without respect 
of persons, endeavour the extirpation of popery, 
prelacy (that is, church-government, by archbishops, 
bishops, their chancellors, and commissaries, deans, 
and chapters, arch-deacons, and all other ecclesias- 
tical officers depending on that bierarchy) super- 
stition, heresy, schism, profaneness, aud whatsoever 
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shall be found to be contrary to sound doctrine and 
the power of godlines:, least we partake in other 
inev’s sins, and thereby be in danger 10 receive of 
their plagues: And that the Lord may be one and 
his name one in the three kingdoms. 

3. We shall], with the same sincerity, reality and 
coustancy in our several vocations, eadeavour with 
our estates and lives, mutually to preserve the rights 
and privileges of the pailiament, aud the liberties of 
the kingdoms, aud to preserve and defend his ma- 


| jesty’s person and authority, iu the preservation and 
“defence of the true religion, and liberties of the 
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kingdoms: That the world may bear witness with 
our consciences of our loyalty, and that we have no 
thoughts or intentions to duninish his majesty’s just 
vower and ereutiess. 

4. We shall also, with a faithfuluess, endeavour 
the discovery of all such as have been or shall be in- 
cendiaries, malignants, or evil instruments, by hin- 
dering the reformation of religion, diading te king 
from the people, or one of the hingdoms from an- 
other, or making any faction or parties among the 
people, contrary to this league and covenant, that 
ihey may be brought to public tnal, and receive 
coudign punishinent, as the degree of their offences 
shall require or deserve, or the supreme jucdicatories 
of both kingdoms respectively, or others having 
power from them for that effect, shali judge con- 
venicnt. 

5. And whereas the happiness of a blessed peace 
between these kingdoms, denied in former times to 
our progenitors, is, by the good providence of God, 
granted unto us, and has been lately concluded, and 
settled by both parliaments, we shall cach one of 
us, according to our place and interest, endeavour 
that they may remain conjoined in a tim peace and 
union to all posterity, and that justice may be done 
upon the wilful opposers thereof, in manner expres- 
sed in the preceding article. 

6. We shall also, aecording to our place and cal- 
ling in this common cause of religion, liberty, aud 
peace of the kingdoms, assist and defend all those 
that enter into this leagne and coveuant, in the main- 
taining and pursuing thereof, and shall not suffer 
ourselves directly or indireetly, by whatsoever com- 
bination, persuasion or terror, to be divided and 
withdrawn from this blessed union and conjunction, 
whether to make defection to the contrary part, or 
to give ourselves up to a detestable indifferency, or 
neutrality im this cause, which so much concerneth 
the glory of God, the good of the kingdoms, and 
honour of the king, but that all the days of our 
lives zealously and constantly continue therein, against 
all opposition, and promote the same according to 
our power against all lets aud impediments whatso- 
ever; and that what we are not able ourselves to 
suppress or overcome, we shall reveal and make 
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known, that if may be timely prevented or removed. 
All which we shall do as iu the sight of Goud. 

Aud because these kmgdoms are guilty of many 
sins, and provocations agamst God and his son Jesus 
Christ, as is too manifest by our present distresses 
and dangers, the fruits thereof: We profess and de- 
clare before God and the world our unfeigned desire 


to be humbled for our own sins, and for the sins of | 


these kingdoms, especially that we have not, as we 
ought, valued the imestimable benetit of the ‘gospel, 
that we have not laboured for the purity and power 
thereof; and that we have not endeavoured to re- 
ceive Christ in our hearts, nor to walk worthy of him 
in our lives, which are the causes of other sins and 
transgressions so much abounding amongst us, and 
our tine and unfeigued purpose, desire and endea- 
vour for ourselves, and all others under our power 
and charge, both in public and in private, m all 
duties we owe to God and man, to amen our lives, 


and each one to go before another in the exampie of 


areal reformation; that the Lord may turn away his 
wrath and heavy indignation, and establish these 
churehes and kingdoms in truth and peace; and this 
covenant we make in the presence of Almighty God, 
the searcher of all hearts, with a true intention to 
perform the same, as we shall answer at that great 
day, when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed; 
most humbly beseeching the L.ord to strengthen us 
by his holy spirit for this end, and to bless our de- 
sires and proceedings with such success, as may be 
deliverance and safety to his people, and encourage- 
ment to other Christian churches groaning under or 
in danger of the yoke af Antichristian tyranny, to 
join in the same, or jike association and covenant, 
to the glory of God, the enlargement of the hing- 
dom of Jesus Christ, and the peace and tranquillity 
of Christian hingdoms and common-wealths. 

It is well know n, that under that mild government 
which has taken place since the revolution, no body 
of men whatever could have publicly sworn this 
bond or covenant, without either subjecting them- 
selves to all the penalties inflicted by the riot act, or 
even to hich treason. ‘Vheir ministers were popu- 
lar, but they were, at the same tine, crafty. They 
oo. how to accommodate their selt-i interest to the 
enthustastic madness of the people’s pas-ions; and, 
at the same time. they had the art to screen them- 
selves from the sword of the civil magistrate.-— 
Every pretender to Ingh and evelated attainments in 
religion, is an suttul politician; aud it frequently 
happens that very insignificant creatures, who have 
acquired nn ascendency over the consciences of the 
people, can plan out schemes that would do honour 
to the genius of a Machtavel. 

Thus we tind, that when these discarded ministers 
could not, without making a solemn procession to 
the place ay execution, swear to observe the solumn 
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league and covenant, they contrived (to use the words 
of Sondiman) to make an image like it. Phe sane 
artful writer says, that it is as much like the onginal, 
as a child ever was like its father. ‘This new cove- 
uaut is a sor€ of bond of union among them, that 
they will do every thing to support the church of 
Scotland, and, as far as lies in their power, endea- 
your to ‘beers about a reformation. It is certain, 
that had it been drawn up in the most learned 
school of the Jesuits, it could not have been more 
ambiguously expressed. ‘Thousands of meanings 
might be put upon the words, and people of any 
denomination misht swallow it without choaking 
themselves, as they ilid, when they took the test iu 
that country. 

This covenant being thus framed, 
dered as meritorious to subseribe it, as if they had 
depended for salvation upon it. By this time the 
weak deluded people had built meetings with thatch- 
ed roofs, for the artful preachers, who demanded 
from each of them a small sum of mouey for the 
benefit of their ministry. 

The next thing to be done was to renew their 
covenant, as they call it; and for this purpose many 
thousands of mad brained people assembled at most 
of their meetings, where there were generally above 
a dozen of ministers; for by this time, their num. 
bers were inereased by some young probationers 
having joined them, who could not get places in the 
established church. The popularity of their dis- 
courses had a vast effect on vulgar minds, and they 
reigned triumphaut over the consciences of the 
people. 

It ts impossible to conceive how these people 
spread themselves over many parts of Scotland, 
within a few years. Wherever there was an impro- 
per minister among those of the establishment, one 
of their preachers received an invitation, and a new 
meeting was built for him. As only a few of the 
regular. probationers chose to Jom thom, so they set 
up an academy to teach a few of their sons; and it 
may justly be said, that they knew just as much of 
learning as to despise it. ‘They were utterly un- 
aequainted with history, or any of that sort of know- 
ledge which enlarges the human mind, and makes 
man an ornament to society. They were actually 
taught to despise such learning, and perhaps had one 
of them been seen reading the best poem in the 
world, he would either have been excommunicated, 
or have stood, as Allen Ramsey says, 


it was consi- 


With a hot face before the holy band.” 


The meaning is, he would bave been obliged to 
niount the black stool of repentance. As for read- 
ing of plays or novels, though ever so innocent, it 
would have beeu as bad as holding a correspondence 
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with the devil. They were not permitted to read a 
book written by a church of England divine; and, 
as for bishops, their names were never mentioned 
but with contempt, and as men who were at war 
with Christ Jesus. But if they had not learning, 
they had zeal, and a large share of assurance. For 
any of them to smile was reckoned indecent, but to 
laugh was abominable. The more gloomy coun- 
tenances they put on, the more they were esteemed, 
and they stung their sermons in a long drawing strain. 

Such were the first preachers whom the Seceders 
brought up, and we can assure the reader, that the 
picture here drawn is far from being too highly 
coloured. ‘They began their ministry by i inspiring 
the people with a violent hatred to the ministers of 
the established church, so that in many parts, when 
the ministers went round ¢o visit their parishes, these 
people, who had jomed the new religion, shut their 
doors upon them. None of them would employ 
servants who went to the parish church, if they 
could procure any other; but when they were forced 
to employ some, they made their lives miserable by 
disputing concerning religion. , 

The next thing to be done, was to prepare the 
ptople for swearing the covenant, and this was la- 
bortous work for the ministers indeed. Their houses 
conld not contain the vast numbers of people that 
came to them to be examined concerning their 
knowledge of this son of the solemn league, so that 
they were obliged to take them into the meetings.— 
Ps hy eS 
Phere they explamed to them the nature of the oath 
they were to take, and they pointed out the neces- 
sity they had been under to make a new covenant, 
as it would have been dangerous in them to swear 
the first tll a more favourable opportunity, so that 
it was ouly a temporary covenant. 
the candidates having been examined, such as_ the 
m vister and his elders approved of, received tickets, 
as a certificate of their qualifications, aud these they 
were to give back when they came to swear the 
covenant. 

The day for this ceremony being fixed, ten or a 
dozen of their ministers repaired to the place, where 
there were two tents erected in the fields, besides 
the service in the congregation within the meeting. 
After sermon was over in the meeting, there was a 
vast deal of formalities, all those who had not 
tickets were commanded to separate, and hear ser- 
mons at the tents. ‘These sermcns consisted of in- 
decent and violent mvectives against the established 
chureh, and forced allegorical constructions of such 
passages in the Old Testament as 1elated to the tem- 
poral state of the Jews, which had no mere to do 
with their new made covenant, than the Alcoran of 
the Turks, or the man in the moon. 

In the mean time, the names of all the candidates 
for swearing were called over, and they were com- 
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mandec to hold up their right hands, which they did 
after they had delivered their tickets, It happened 
very unfortunately, for some of those who had been 
rejected, thrnst themselves iu amoug the ticket-men 
and women, so eager weie they to swear to the son 
of the selemu league. These were thrust out, 
which frequently created much confusion, and kept 
the ceremony back a considerable time. However, 
as there were a couple of sermons going forward 
in the tents, they had no ere to do than to repair 


. thither. 


All the malignants, which is a most dreadful 
word amongst them, being driven out of the meet- 
ing, the minister held a eaihi in his hand, and read 
the covenant to them, which being done, the asked 
the people, who were still holding up their hands, 
whether they would subseribe it, which they all ea- 
gerly did, ‘and afterwards there was a sermon of two 
or three hours in length, a prayer of about an hour 
long, and one of the psalms, that contams the word 
covenant was sung. The subseribed roll was hept 
in the meeting, and if by any mischievous accident a 
subscriber went to the parish church, got a girl with 
child, was fonnd at a dancing bout, or in an ale- 
house, his name was first eraced out, and then he 
was excommunicated. Those who retained their 
attachment to the covenant, were perhaps as fully 
persuaded of their own salvation, as a Romish 
devotee is when he comes from the confessor’s 
chair. 

No person was to have his child baptized, nor be 
admitted to the communion, till he had first sworn 
and subscribed the covenant. It was the test of 
their faith as well as their obedience; and it was the 
first question asked when these people met together, 
“ Tlave you taken the covenant?” ‘Yhe rebellion 
broke out soon after, and it must be achnowledged, 
that these people gave many striking insiances of 
their loyalty. Whatever might bave been their 
madness in other things, they were no strangers to 
that sort of conduct which would entitle them to 
the favour of government. ‘They knew what their 
ancestors had suffered from the Stuarts, and they 
had no reason to expect any mercy had a popish 
prince been placed on the throne ef Britain. ‘This 
made them exert themselves to the utmost, to keep 
their people ina state of loyalty. Nay, many of 
them took up arins; and when the eity of Glasgow 
raised a reciment of seven hundred men, one half 
of these were Seceders, who behaved gallantly at 
the battle of Falkirk, and would certamly have de- 
feated the rebels, had not the dragcons ran away in 
a cowardly manner. 

Such was the condition of these people when the 
rebellon was suppressed, and then they quarrelled 
among themselves. The reason was this; 


Oue Campbell a fiery hot-headed man, pretendcd, 
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that no members who were burgesses, or freemen of 
corporations, should be adniutted to tahe the cove- 
nant; because, when these burgesses take up their 
freedoms, they swear to maintain the religion as by 
law established. On the other hand, although their 
cunning prevented them from swearing to extirpate 
the established religion, yet they knew it meant su 
as soon as a favourable opportunity offered. ‘There 
was certainly some sense aud reason too in what this 
man said, and it appears that he had too much ho- 
nesly to approve of a mental reservation. 

In consequence of this, a division took place 
among them, and the numbers on each side were 
nearly equal. Young men who had served their ap- 
prenticesbips in corporations, were loth to be de- 
prived of their freedoms, nor did they know where 
te seek fora living. In most of the towns in Seot- 
land, when a yeung woman marries a non-freeman, 
she can convey the freedom to her husband, if her 
father was tree. ‘This, to some young women, was 
as good as a marriage portion; but here was an at- 
tempt to set the whole aside. Both parties thought 
themselves under a necessity of swearing, but they 
differed about the mode. The tempers of the mi- 
nisters were too fiery to be reconciled, and an anti- 
pathy against each other took place, equal to that 
between cats and mice. "They consequently divided 
themselves into two parties, the one called Burghers, 
aud the other Auti-burghers; both of which we shall 
here consider in their proper places. 


Of the Burghers. 


Those who were called Burghers, where the most 
moderate, but not the most numerous, ‘They were 
however, very subtle; and the distincuon they made 
concerning the nature of the two oaths, would have 
done honour to the school of Loyola, 

‘They asserted, that to swear to support the reli- 
gion as by law established, was to support the Pres- 
byterian religion as it had been established by the 
parliament of Scotland in the year 1640, atter the 
famous Glasgow assembly 1638, and to adhere to 
the solemn league covenant; but as at the revolu- 
tion the solenm league had not been recognized or 
acknowledged, and as the patronage act had set aside 
one of the articles of the union, consequently the 
then established religion was not according to law; 
so that when burgesses took their oaths in their cor- 
porations to maintam their established church, how 
could they mean the then church of Scotland, which 
was not legally established, but ouly that which was 
overthrown at the restoration. 

The sense was neither more nor less than this; 
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they might swear one thing and mean another, Now 
itis well known, that all oaths shonld be expressed 
in words free from ambiguity, or a double meaning. 
The oath that the persous took who were made free 
in carporations, was clear. ‘Vhey were to maintain 
the religion as by law established. In the same 
manner that the burgher-miuisters taught their peo- 
ple to take this oath, a papist might take it in Eng- 
land. Every Roman Catholic in this country believes, 
that his religion was established by law, because it 
was once so; and the papists have here the advan- 
tage over the Presbyterians, who are called burghers. 
For the popish religion was actually established by 
the consent of parhament, long before the Norman 
conquest; whereas, if we include the solemn leagne 
and covenant, with the abolition of the righs of pa- 
trons to present to ecclesiastical benetices we shall 
find that the Presbyterian religion, in the imauner 
contended for by the Seceders, was not established 
in Scotland till 1649, when there was no kmg, but 
only a junto of both houses of parliament. 

However, the burghers continued to admit those. 
to swear the covenant who had taken the corpora- 
tion oaths, and still put their own jesuitical meaning 
npon it. They were followed by such of the mem- 
bers of corporations as made choive of them for 
preachers ; and tiiese were followed, or imitated, by 
many who knew nothing of the nature of an oath, 
The Burghers were most numerous in the towns, 
the Anti-burghers in the country. Buta vast revo- 
lution had taken place in the notions of the 
Burghers. 

‘As the others carried things into the wildest exs 
treines, so the Burghers inclined towards moderation. 
They became gradually more and more so, and they 
receded from the mode of imposing their covenant, 
except to those who denied to swear.at, which is now 
done in private. ‘They think there-is no sin in hear= 
ing a minister of the established church of Scotland 
preach, so as there is no errors in his doctrine; by 
which is meant, he is a sound Calvinist: nay (and 
wonderful it is to relate) they will aetually go and 
hear a Methodist preach without being censured. 

"This will appear the more surprising, when it is 
considered, that the late Mr. Whittteld wanted to 
cultivate a friendship with the Seceders before they 
split in parties, but they would have nothing to do 
with him, unless he would acknowledge hiniself to 
be a guilty sinner, for having been ordained by an 
anti-christian bishop, namely, Dr. Benson, bishop 
of Gloucester, and for preaching in the parish 
churches of Scotland. At present, the numbers of 
the Burghers are daily dwindling away, and proba- 
bly they will die with the present generation. Heats 
in religion are like fevers in the human body, and 
the patient is soon killed or cured, 
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“Of the Anti- Burghers. 


We have already observed, that the Burghers 
avere more modcrate than ihe Anti-B urghers, and 
we shall now lay befure the reader tlie difference of 
spirit that took place between them. 

The first thing done by the Anti-Burghers was, to 
excommunicate the Burghers, which they did in as 
solemm a manner as they had formeily sworn the 
covenant. One Mr. Ralph Erskine, a very popular 
preacher, who was one of the second four deposed 
by the general assembly, took part with the 
Burghers, and the greatest part of his congregation 
adhered to him. ‘Vhis man had two sons, - both mi- 
nisters among the Seceders, and they hadtakeu the 
same side with the Auti- Borghers. “Like their 
futher, they were both popular, and probably, not- 
withstanding their different sentiments, yet they had 
a paternal regard forthim. But be that as at will, 
their brethren, ithe ‘Anti-Burgher ministers resolved 
to make the-same trial as the inquisitors do when 
they -semd the nearest relations to apprehend the 
acensed person, and tells him that he must conquer 
nature by grace. 

‘hese two young men were pitched upon to ex- 
communicate their own father. If there was a ne- 
cessity for excommunication taking place, it would 
have been more decent to have come from the 
mouth of a stranger than a son; but wherever the 
externals of religion are contended for without the 
es cruelty takes place in the heart. The 

oung ministers were obliged to comply, and seemed 
chatetil when they did so. ‘The form of these ex- 
communications is as follows : 

z\.day is appointed for a fast, and a tent erected 
in the fields, where several inflammatory sermons 
are preached to crowds of poor working people, 
who have left their employments to be witness of 
the solemnscene. ‘he case of these people leaving 
their lawful employments, and some of them travel- 
ling twenty or thirty miles to hear inflammatory 
discourses, which, so far from being consistent 
with the gospel, are sufficient to take their minds 
away from it, leads us to mention the following 
anecdote by way of digression. 

In the memorials of Mr. John Livingston, a fa- 
mous minister in Scotland, during the last century, 
there is a singular-relation concerning one Euphan 
M?Cullau im the parish of Kimneucher in Fifeshire. 
it was thus: 

“ Kuphan M'Cullan in the parish of Kinneucher, 
a poor woman but rich in faith. I have heard the 
lady Culross tell the following things of her, 'Tbat 
sue seldom or ever prayed but what she got a posi- 
tive answer. That she one time desired her to 
pray for the temporal state of her family, and when 
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she enquired what answer she got, Euphan said the 
answer was, “ He that provides not for his own 
honse, has denied the faith.” Whereat the lady 
said, “& Now you have killed me,‘for I go to preach- 
ings and communions here and there, neglecting the 
care of my family.” Euphan replied, «* Madam, 
if you are guilty in that sort, you have reason to 
be humbled for it; but it was not said in that sense 
to me, for the Lord said, “Ile that provides not 
for his own, is worse than an infidel. Will not I 
proside for ber and her house, sceing she is mine ?” 

This passage affords matter of very serious re- 
flection. The irreverent familiarity in the address 


‘to the deity——the great God of heaven and-earth, is 


indeed horrible. What is there here but the drees 
of popish credulity? How can Protestants object 
tu the visions of St. Clara, St. Bridget, and St. 
Terressa, and yet justify the visions of Huphau 
M‘Cullan. See lord Hale’s Remarks, page 255. 

But toreturn to the subject: 

After sermon there ‘is a long prayer, and then the 
preacher, who is to repeat the excommunication, 
goes up into the pulpit, and for the most part orders 
the hundred and ninth psalm to be sung, in which 
so many dreadful curses are imprecated on the enc- 
mies of God. Where they find the enemies of God 
mentioned, they apply it to the enemies of the 
church under the gospel; whereas it relates only to 
those heathen nations who fought agaist the Jews. 

The psalm bemg ended, the miuster prays for a 
blessing upon the curse he is going to pronounce, 
and then all the people standing up, he reads the 
crime the offender is guilty of, and then says, “ For 
these and for all other acts of disobedience to the 
church, I being a sinister of Jesus Christ, and hav- 
ing power and authority from him, do, in his name 
and by his authority, excommunicate and cast out of 
the true church of God, A. B. and deliver him np 
to satan to be tormented in the flesh, that his soul 
may be saved in the day of the Lord.” Ile con- 
cludes, by praying that God would ratify, seal, and 
confirm the scutence he has pronounced. 

These are pretty words, perhaps the reader may 
say, to be prouounced by a son against his father. 
But the most remarkable thing in the words is, that 
satan, the grand adversary of amankind, is here made 
a minister of the gospel; he has the excommuni- 
cated person put under his tition, and by torment- 
ing his flesh he is to bring him to a sense of the 
dreadful sin of differing with another in opinion. 

It was imagined the Burghers would have returned 
the compliment and cxconmunicated tm their turn, 
but they did not, only that on the excommunication 
days they preached m their own churches against 
the Anti-burghers. Some may inagine they did this 
but whatever imieht 
be in that, there was no nianner of necessity for it; 
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because at that time they were so exasperated 
against each other, that they would have coutinucd 
without sermons a whole year, rather than go mto 
each others meetings. However, at present, the 
Burghers are as great Latitudinarians as the Metho- 
dists are in England. 

On the other hi ind, the Anti-burghers still continue 
to take the covenant, and hike the ‘Roman Catholies, 
to hate all those who differ from them m opinion. 
They are as severe in their discipline as ever, and not 
long siice, a poor taylor, who was clerk to one of 
their incetings, was silencgd from singing a single 
stave, merely beeause lic went one working day into 
another meeting. 

“Somettne ago, a report was made to one of 
their ministers in Scotland, who is at present the 
ehief leader of the party, that two young incu of his 
congregation had been adinitted into the society of 
free-masons. 

The minister, imagining he had now an opportu- 
nity of disclosing to the public all the seerets of free- 
masonry, which frighten so many people, sent for 
the young men to his own house. When they came, 
they were threatened, under the penalty of church 
censures, that they would reveal to him the seerets 
of free-masonry, Their answer was, they could not 
do it, but if he pleased they would make him a mason 
Md Bieihe x Bale know all. 

Not so enraged were the Seribes and Pharisees, 
when Jesus made them condemn themselves by their 
own words, nor so enraged was the consul when 
Polycarp sct all his torments at defiance, as the Anti- 
burgher minister was when the youug men gave 
him such an answer. He raged hike a madman, | 
and told them they should be excommunicated. Ie 
wis as goed as his word; but the young men ap- | 
pealed to their synod, which j is the highest cout the | 
Seceders have. This made things worse, for it | 
occasioned the excommtutication of all the free- 
masons in Scotland that belonged to them; and all 
these turning to the Burghers, who readiiy admitted 
them, became a valuable acquisition to the latter. 
Many other instances of their superstition might 
be mentioned, but we shall only relate the fol- 
lowing. 

‘Vt was the custom formerly in Scotland, and is so 
still in anany parts, for the women to fan the chalf 
from the corn before itis gronnd into meal. ‘Vhis 
was tedious, but it was an ancient custom. Au inge- 
nious artist made a inuchise that stood in the inside 
of the mill, having flat thin boards to go round by 
leans of a couneetion with the wheel. 

A aniller near Edinburgh had one of them made, | 
and this man being a Sceeder, the same minister who 
had the dispute with the free-masons, happening to | 
eal} at the aniller’s, he looked at sas wachme. It 
displeased hin much, and he told hin to take it | 
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down, for those who were so new tangled as to set 
up such machines, would in tine follow the woli in 
sheey’s clothing, meaning Mr. Whitfield. The 
miller stood amazed to think what conneetion his 
fanners could have with religion, and refused to pull 
them down. Upon that he was excommunicated 
and went to the Burghers. ‘Phey have but one meet- 
mg in Loudon, and so wedded are they to their an- 
cient opmions and practices, that although they have 
ho more oceasion for it than a cart has fora third 
wheel, yet once every year they nmst have a mivister 
sent up to thei from Scothind to assist their own 
pastor in administering the sacrament. As none of 
them im Scotland ail be married by the established 
clergy, the ceremony 1s performed by their own 
Ininisters, so it is generally supposed that when 
the minister comes up from Scotland, he marries 
such as desire it privately. It would not be pru- 
dent in their own mmister, because he might bring 
himself into trouble, but as the other is to set off 
for Seotland, so he is out of all manner of dan- 
ger. However, they do not consider that these 
niurriages are illegal, for disputes might arise if a 
law suit was depending between one of them, con- 
ceming a will made in favonr of one of their chil- 
dren, and the opposite party, who had been born in 
legal wedlock. 

“Supposing the judges should order both parties to 
produce a certificate of their marriage, where would 
the Anti-burghers be found. The man would then 
reflect on the injury he had done to the child, and 
the ehild himself would have cause to remem We it 
ever after. Some of them go down to Scotland and 
get married, but those are few in number; for the 
urcatest fimber of them are working men, and few 
of them can bear the expeuce. On the other hand, 
the Burghers are so regardless about these things, 
that they. are marricd in the-churehes. 

No people in the world have a stronger hatred to 
the Methodists than the Anti-burghers. ‘Fhe mi- 
nister had a scuffle with the iiller, and afterwards 
wrote a book, wherein he endeavoured to prove, 
first, that Slr. Whitfield’s doetrine was diabolical, 
Se coudly, that it was a horrid sin for any one to hear 
him pr ear "Lhirdly, that the justice of God would 
overtake him. In this work is the following remark- 
able passage :— 

As for the gentleman himself, while he ts under 
a ruinous delusion, aud thereby led ont into the 
horrid path we have been de scribing, which, besides 
all its other dreadful tendeucics, ts caleulated for ga- 
thering wpon him his own blood and the blood Pat 
mniiitudes; thus bis condition loudly requires the 
pity of all whe kuow hnn., And 1 hiew no way 
wherein to shew it, then by asyonling lis com- 
pany, that he may be made ashamed of his conduet. 
tn this mauner it is that we are called to the ex- 
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ercise of love to his person, and a desire fo his 
recovery.” * 


An account of the Preshytery of relief. 


Tue third and last sort of Presbyteries, who arose 
in Scotlaiud in consequence of the patronage act, 
have called themselves the Presbytery of rehef. 

To understand this term mghtly, it is necessary to 
observe, that the people in Scotland have, ever since 
the Retormation, loved those doctrines which point 
out salvation as ouly to be obtanied throngh the im- 
putation of Christ’s righteousness. Now it has 
unfortunately happened, that meny of the young 
preachers presented by the patrons, were of ditiereni 
sentiments; and some of them went so fur as to 
pot out to their hearers all those doctriues as true, 
which commonly go under the name of Arminianisi. 
This was too good a name for them to assume, for 
Ayminianism never denied the imputation of Clirist’s 
righteousness, only that it allowed there was a free- 
dom im the human wil. Whereas, their young 
preachers in Scotland, often preached whole sermons 
without mentioning the name of Christ as a media- 
tor. This was shocking to those people who had 
been brought up in the principles of their own con- 
fession of faith and catecliisms; but they did not 
chuse to jom the Seceders. 

It was said that a club of young divines met at a 
house in Edinburgh, to ridicule the doctrmes of 
Calvm; and certain it is, that one of them, who 
was no more than a probationer, and a schoohnaster, 
had Ins licence taken from him, for publishing a 
pamphlet on that subjeet. In answer to this pamph- 
let, oue Dr. Weatherspoon, minister at Puisley, 
about six miles from Glasgow, published an essay, 
emitled, “‘Vhe Ecclesiastical Characteristics.” fy 
this treatise he endeavoured to prove, that most of 
the clergy of Scotland taught uothing but downright 
Heathcnism, or, as they call it, morality. For this 
he was called before the synod of Glasgow ; but 
having no proof of his bemg the author, the case 
Was dismissed. As Weatherspoon was continually 
quarrelling with his people, and as they had insti- 
tuted a law-suit against him for defamation, he went 
over to America, where he was made president of 
the college of New Jersey, and is al present one of 
the inethibers of the congress. 

liowever, he did not leave Scotland till he had 
laid a plan for a schism im ihat church. Fle eol- 
lected together as many of the popular clergy who 
had poor ivings as he could, and told them, “that if 
they would leave their churches without joinmg the 
Segeders, they would find a powerful assistance trom 
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many of the people. They would build them meet- 
ings and their livings would be doubled. 

“Accordingly, many ictt their churches and had 
some meetings built for them, It was sonic time 
befpre they could fix upon what name they should 
asstine, “and therefore, as they were to give ichef 
to those people who were plagued by the moral 
ee ade they took npon themselves ‘the name of 
the Presbytery of Relief. 

This cicumstanee did not take place till within 
these twenty years, but the mmisters did not find 
their account init. Vherr moderation was cqual to 
that of the established church aud to the Burghers, 
which did not suit the tempers of the people. ‘There 
were some other circumstances much against then, 
one of which was, that most of their meetings were 
built in populous towns, where none of the rroral 
preachers had been settled. The people foun io0- 
thing new, and therefore mauy of ihem returned 
home to their own churches. Another circumstance 
was, that one of them deserted his flock, and settled 
at the head of a populous congregatieu in London, 
because the salary was four tunes as much as they 
could allow lim. 

It is certain, the clergy ernnet live without mo- 
ney any more than other men, but they ought to 
examine from what motives they leave a poor for a 
rich congregation. Itis a maxim among the laity, 
that a clergyman never leaves a rich benefice to go 
toa smuller one, and undoubtedly it is in general 
true, as it is with all other professions, and yet we 
have known instances to the contrary, both among 
the clergy and laity. However, when a body of 
poor people are indulgent to the pastor, he ought 
not to leave them. 

But with respect to these peaple, or rather to their 
clergy, they are but few m uwnber, and they held 
a synod on every year. ‘Their form of discipline 
is weak, and they are followed ouly for their popu- 
larity. ’ Like the Seeeders, they visited their people 
from house to house, and do all they cau to keep 
them in their interest. They are industrious in the 
discharge of their pastoral office, but they now have 
academies, like the Seceders who are more numerous, 
for the education of young men for the ministry, 
As their reasons for separating from the church of 
Scotland were the most tnflig that could be ima- 
gined, so they have not many friends among the 
heiter sort of people; and as they do not deal much 
in invective or abuse, they are considered as luke- 
warm by the vulgar. 

Many of them have left their first principles, and 
are daily returuing buck to the established church, 
Some of their preachers have made ¢ attempts to join 
the established church again, and obtain hviugs, but 
an everlasting door is shut against them. Ina word, 
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they will only exist a few years longer, for few men 
are sooncr bankvupts than those who carry on the 
wliolesale trade in religion, When the motives that 
ai first a iduced man to change his religion are ouce 
found to be insincere, he is despised hy all parties, 
aud, in general, converts are but little esteemed. 
Upon the slales we shall conclude this article by 
observing, that all these parties which have sprung 
from the established church of Scotland, swear the 
sume articles of rcligion, teach the children the same 
catechism, and observe the sane form of worship, 
so that there is no difference but in the covenant. 


Account of the Cameronians, or Mountaineers. 


This sect of religious people did not take their rise 
from any of the causes already mentioned. ‘They 
existed long before the revolution. One Mr. Ca- 
meron, a Preshyterian minister, having made his 
escape from the battle of Betiwele -hridge, 1679, 
fled towards the south, and being follawed by about 
three hundred men of his own sentiments, they once 
more renewed the covenant, and began their mareh, 
having first read a proclamation, setting forth that 
the king had no right to the throne, because he 
had taken the covenant, and afterwards ordered it to 
be burnt by the bands of the common executioncr ; 
that they were determined to turn ont the bishops, 
and have them punished, as the Amalakites were of 
old by the divine command ; that they were to re- 
store the kingdom of Christ in Scotland, and once 
more to revive it to its aucient glory. ‘They meant, 
that they would overthrow the government beth in 
church and state, and put all those to death who 
differed from them in rcligious scntiments. 

These mad brained people, who had been driven 
by oppression to desperation, vainly tnagined, that 
they would be joined by the country people as they 
went eastward; but alas! instead of meetmy with 
new relfoycements, Sir ohn Graham, afterwards 
Lord Dundee, came up with them at a place called 
Awd’s Moss, where they were mad cnough to at- 
tefapt opposing the kmyg’s furecs. Vhey shot two or 
three of the dragoons, who hud not so much as fired 
upon then, and then Sir Jolin ordered his men to 
attack them. Cumeron, their leader, was killed, 
with about thirty more, aid inost of the others were 
takeu prisone rs, and. the ringleaders were executed 
at isdiuburgh in attest barbarous Inanner, among 
whom was one Mr. Hackstone, a young centleman, 
who assisted in the murder of Sharp, arehbishop of 
Si. Andrews, “Fhe remainder of the prisoners were 
sent to the colonies in America. 

From this tane till the revolution, some of these 
madinen assembled on the mountains, from which 
circumstance they were called Mountainecrs, aud 
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somictimes Cemeronians. When king James pub- 
hshed the indulgeuce for liberty of pin eat they 
would not accept of U, buat followed one Mr, dames 
Renwick, a young pralationer, who was afterwards 
hanged at Edinburgh a few mouths before the revo- 
lution. 

When the revolution took place, they would not 
acknowledge it, because the covenant was not re- 
stored, and because king William: would not abolish 
episcopacy in Englund. They continued to preach 
on the mountains for many years after the revolution, 
although they were at liberty to build meetings. At 
the union, they abused government so much, that 
some of them were imprisoned, and others set in the 
ptlory. One of them being asked in the court of 
justice hy what authority he abusetl government, 
pulled out his bible from bis pocket, and told the 
judges that it was by the authority of that book 
which he believed their lordships had never read. 
They hated the present family on the throne as much 
us they cid the Stuarts, and being a sort of fifth 
monarchy men, would acknowledge no king but Je- 
sus, Some of'ttie established clergy, who had litle 
learning and less knowledge, took part with them, 
and one more impudent than the rest, told his hear- 
ers that king George [. had no more right to the 
crown than a moor-cock. 

This mau escaped the vengeance of the civit 
power, but he was despised aud excommunicated. 
He died some years after at Edinburgh, and always 
was called the moor-cock. In latter tumes, these 
people had private mectings in different parts of the 
south of Scotland, aud many scandalous stories were 
told concerning them, some of which perhaps were: 
Not true. 

These people are much dwindled away, there 
being but only a handful of them left, but they still 
retain their old sentiments. They are Calvinists 
with respect to the terms of acceptance, but their 
notions conecming ecclestastieal and civil power are 
abominable. ‘They marry their own people, and 
baptize their children. They have still no nicetings 
but in private houses, and the ay discard, all those who 
differ from them. ‘Vhes admit of no toleration, and 
if they had power, probably they would make a very 
bad nse of it. 

Pley are ti gencral treated with much contempt, 
and sometines they deserve it. Some of their mem- 
bers joined to the Seceders, and for that were sent to 
the devil, by a warrent of excommunication. ‘Their 
hieetings are as private in-Scotiand as those of the 
Roman Catholics, and they are of such imsoctal tem 
pers, that few sober, scnsikle persous will keep com. 
pany with them. Their worslnp is the same as that 
observed in the church of Scotland, but in their ser- 
inons they are continually abusing the clergy and the 
goverument. They are, however, too insiguiliesnt to 
be brought to punistiment for the insoleace. 
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SAN DEMANIANS. 


La 
These people did not take their rise in Scotland, , 


in consequence of the patronage aet, for they dis- 
claim every eounection with all the established 
churches in the world, but of this we suall take no- 
tice afterwards, when we conie to speak of their 
pnuciples. In the mean time, having read all the 
books published by them, and conversed with many 
of their leaders, we shall lay before the reader a 
faithful account of them, for although some persons 
who are but little acquamted with history and less 
with divinity, may be disposed to laugh at their 
simplicity of worship and government, yet many 
good things will be found amongst them. 

In the year 1727, Mr. John Glass, minister of 
a parish church near Dundee in Scotland, published 
a book entitled, ‘The testimony of the King of 
Martyrs.” Wis chief design in that work was to 
prove, that as Christ’s kingdom was not in this 
world, soit could no where reccive a eivil establish- 
went. ‘That it night be persecuted or tolerated ac- 
cording to the will of princes, but all those bear- 
ing the name of Christian ministers, who accepted 
of civil emoluments from the state, were unac- 
quainted with the gospel, and eneutes to Christ’s 
kingdom. 

‘These notions alarmed the clergy of Scotland, in 
the same manner as Dr. Ifoadly’s sermon had 
alarmed the clergyin England. ‘They did not know 
what might be the couse:juence, for had the princi- 
ple advanced by this man once beeu established, 
the crown might have seized on their vevenues and 
Jeft them and their families to starve. [t is certain, 
that statesmen are not always the most pious Chiris- 
tians, and there have been times when such a favour- 


able cirenmstanece would have been nade a bad use ° 


of. tfowever, this man although an exeellent rea- 
soner, was too obsenre to create mmch division or 
defection among his brethren, had uot their public 


judicators called him forth from his retirement, and 


made him conspicuous on the theatre of the world. 

Ile was summoned before the presbytery, and 
made a most able defence, and because they could 
not answer him, they deposed him. He appealed 
to the synod, where he defended himself still more 
ably, but the clergy were his most bitter enemies. 
ile was obliged to appeal to the general assembly, 
who were very unwilling to lose aman who was 


esteemed in his parish, and an honour to the church. 
‘They reversed the decrees of the presbytery and 
synod, restored Mr. Glass to his ministry, and or-. 
dered the causc to be brouglit on before themselves 
in the first instance. 

In the mean time, the sober persons who were 
members of the assembly, were willing to Ict the 
affair drop; for as Mr. Glass’s ministry was contined 
to his ewn parish, and as in his general doetrine he 
taught nothing inconsistent with the fundamental 
articles of their own religion, they could not see any 
danger im it. To this they added the character of 
the man, which was fair and respectable. 

"Phe affair came ou again before the general assem- 
bly, about two years after, and the arguments took 
up four days. Some of the members, especially 
the elders, were men of high rank, and amongst these 
was the famous Duncan Foibes, lord advocate of 
scotland. Besides the lord advocate, there were 
several other gentlemen and noblemen of high rank, 
members of the assembly, who pleaded strongly in 
favour of Mr. Glass. ‘hey represented that his 
opinions were only of a speculative nature, por had 
they any immoral or irreligious tendency. ‘They ine 
sisted further, that to depose a man of Mr. Glass’s 
knowledge and approved virtue, would be to do an 
injury to the church of Scotland, 

These worthy members were seconded by some 
of the most respectable of the clergy, and by all the 
comiissioners from the universities. They said that 
they conld not sce any hurt in the doctrines taught 
by Mr. Glass, for, with respect to the grand article, 
namely, the atonement made by Christ to reconeile 
us to his father’s love, he was of the same senti- 
ments with themselves. They added, that to pro- 
eeed in such a summary manner against him, would 
be acting inconsistent with their characters as repre- 
sentatives of the church of Scotland; and therefore 
they begged, that every sober member of the assem- 
bly would drop all thoughts of the prosecution. 

However, this moderate party, was strongly op- 
posed by those of mote violent tampers, particularly 
because Mr. Glass had made an attempt to rob them 
of their popularity without seeking any to himself. 
Here we may learn that both parties were bad poli-- 
ticians, for men may court popularity while they 
seem to despise it, aud they may set up themselve 
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as the idols of the people, while they pretend, or 
rather affect, to be cloathed with humility. “There 
are some secret springs of human actions which the 
judgment day alone can reveal. 

It is certain, that had the majority of the assembly 
proceeded on principles of moderation, they might 
have kept a worthy minister in the church, who was 
beloved by his people, and esteemed by all who 
knew him; but the imtoleraut principles of some 
were such, that when the question was put, it went 
against him by a great majority. Aecordmyly he 
was deposed, and another minister put in his room. 
Vhis was much complained of by the people of 
Seotland in general, but there was no appeal frow 
the act of the general assembly. 

In the next general assembly a motion was made 
to reverse this decree, aud the former act was re- 
scinded ; for it was ordered that Mr. Glass might 
offer himselfa candidate for any chureh that became 
vacant. ‘I'lis privilege, however, he did not avail 
himself of, for he gathered together a few peaple, 
and proposed to them a new plau of religion, “Ths 
plan of religion eame, perhaps, as near to the primi- 
tive church as any we haxe mentioned. but this 
leads us to-consider the principles upon whicls this 
new, or rather old religion, was conducted. By old 
religion we mean its affinity with the primitive 
church, by new religion we consider its revival. 

It is certain, that Mr. Glass’s notions were not 
popular, but still he procured some followers.— 
Good sense pays no regard: to: popularity, but: vanity 
conrts ald. 

The principal! leads of that religion laid down by 
Mr. Glass were,. that, 

First, there can be no civil’ establishments of 
religion consistent with the plan laid down: in the 
gospel. 

Secondly,. that human learning is of no manner 
of service to Christianity, but that every man, let 
him be ever so ignorant, may take upon him that 
office. 

Thardly, that no: Christian eougregation ean he 
properly constituted unless there are a plurality of 
ministers. 

Fonrthly, that there is not aw instance in the 
whole of the New Vestament, wherein individual 
ministers achninistered the sacrament, without some 
to assist them. 

Tifthls, that no person who calls himself a. Chris- 
twan, can eat blood. 

Sixthly, that in all acensations against the moral 
characters of: members of the congregation, there 
wus to be no appeal. 

Seventhily, that when the aceused person was 
excommunicated, he was to be hated by all the 
people with whom he bad formerly any connec- 
ten. i 
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‘ with the dictates of their conscienees. 
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Eighthly, they were, at the ume of their admis: 
sion into the congregation, to declare, that the 1¢- 
ligion they formerly embraeed, was no less than 
hypocrisy. 

Ninthly, at the time of their admission, they 
were to hiss all the women and men in the congie- 
gation. 

Tenthly, they were to be obedient te all the orders 
of the church, and they were not to be absent with- 
ont shewing a very reasouable exeuse. 

Lastly, they were not to take part in any politi- 
cal disputes, but in all things to be ebechent to the: 
laws of the country, so as they did not interfere: 
They were 
to attend to the words of Christ, render unto Ca- 
sar the things that are Cwsar’s, and unto God the 


_ things that are God's. 


Let Casar’s dues be ever paid,. 
"Fo Cesar and his throne ; 

But consciences and souls were made. 
To bethe Lord’s aloue. 


These are the fundamental principles Iaid down 
by Mr. Glass, and like the founder of all new reli- 
gions, he scon found: himself followed by some 
persons, who, perhaps were instigated thereto by 
vanity. It is certain, that their religion was not 
much relished by the people of Scotland, and yet 
there are times and circumstances which give a 
sanction to every thing. But we shall now consider 
them in a more enlarged point of view. We are 
the more ready to do this, because but few people: 
in England know any thing of these people. We 
shall therefore go on to: give an account of their dis- 
cipline, doctrme, and worship, and leave the reader 
to draw from it what conehisions he pleases. In 
this account it will be found, that nothing has been 
said to injuve them; and while we attend: to histary, 
we hope that no man will condemn.us as-lemg guilty 
of partiality. 

Before we mention the peculiarites of these 
people, we shall take notice of that graud distin- 
guishmg mark which is httle known to-the people 
vf our country in general, and exclaimed severely 
against by those who are the greatest pretenders to 
religion, 

Their faith, or general. articles concerning the 
leading principles of religion, are the same as the 
most ngid Calvinists, exeept in one point. They 
believe in eternal election and reprobation, and 
carry these notions to a great, and perhaps too great 
an height. But they deny final perseverance, and 
assert that no man-can tell whether he will be saved’ 
er net. Phey look wpon what the Calvinists call 
the act of approbation to be great presumption aris- 
ing from spiritnal pride, and as for the conversion of 
the Methodists, they call it blasphemy, 
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They define faith to be a firm belicf of every 
thing related concerning Christ, and particularly lis 
resurrection; and they believe further, that this faith 
leads men to al! sorts of good works, but they are 
not to imagine, that they know themselves to be 
the children of God. 

They are tv attend to the apostle’s words not be 
high-minded, but fear. ‘To be continually on their 
guard, lest they shonld fall into any snare; but 
they are not to make an ostentatious display of re- 
hgion, and as for what the Methodists call experi- 
ence, and which is so called by some other churches, 
they are to look upon it as a sure mark of a child of 
the devil. 

In every congregation, they have a plurality of 
ministers, whom they call elders, and indeed they 
may have as many as they please, because they 
pay them no money. They are tradesmen of all 
degrees and ranks, and it is matter of fact, that 
we have heard a chimney-sweeper preach amongst 
them. 

They have also several deacons, whose business 
it is to watch over all secular affairs of the church, 
and visit the members from house to house, to 
watch as spies upon their conduct, and above all 
things to take care to observe whether they keep 
company with any of the Methodists, or with such 
of the Dissenters as profess to any sort of experience 
in the things of God. 

If the wife of an elder or a deacon should die, he 
may marry again, but he must no longer be a 
church officer. This practice they ground upon the 
words of St. Paul to Timothy, where he says that a 
bishop should be the husband of one wife, and so of 
the deacons. Certainly this is one of the most forced 
constructions that ever was put upon a text since 
the New Testament was written. For certainly the 
apostle can never mean any thing more, than that the 
ministers of the gospel should have but one wife at 
atime. «As for their appealing to the primitive 
church, where they tell us that no mention is ever 
made of a bishop or deacon havmg any more than 
one wife, it no way applies to their case, for the 
following reason : 

When a single man was ordained a bishop or dea- 
con in the primitive church, he seldom married after- 
wards, because compassion for the fair sex and chil- 
dren he might probably have had, led him to believe 


he must soon suffer a violent death which frequently: 


happened. He did not despise marriage, nor did he 
distrust God, but he adhered to the exhortation of 
St. Paul; he that marrieth doth well, but he that 
marrieth not doth better; and this is certainly the 


sense of the words, which allude to the afflicted state 


of the church at that time. 
Again, when married men were appointed deacons 
or bishops, and their wives died, for the same reasous 
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they seldom married again, though there was no 
precept to the contrary. ‘These people we are treat- 
ing of, have had several learmed men among them, 
but none of them scems to have been much acquainted 
with church history. 

When a person desires to be admitted into their 
congregation, the deacons and sometimes the other 
members, go and converse with him not coucernmg 
his moral character, but merely lis faith, and if he 
makes use of one unguarded expression, he is cast 
out, that is, he is Jeft as one who has too much re- 
ligion to be admitted amongst them. ‘They are 
amazingly jealous of all the Methodists, and all those 
who believe in appropriations, and they would rather 
wish to find the candidate whistling a merry tune, 
than singing a psalm. 

When the candidate is approved of, he comes to 
the meeting where every incmber is at liberty to put 
what question he pleases to him, and then it is put to 
the vote, whether he shall be admitted or not. This 
is done by holding up their hands; but if one 
should be of a ditferent opinion when their names 
are called over, then that man, who is of a differ- 
ent opinion, is excommunicated ; for these people 
admit of no differences in opinion, saying that this 
man must be an unbeliever, or otherwise he would 
not have voted against the church. 

In examining these candidates, there are several 
curious questions put to them. And here it is ne- 
cessary to observe, that most of those who have 
been admitted amongst them, were such as believed 
in the appropriation. It is against this famous arti- 
cle that they level the whole force of their spiritual 
thunders. 

Some of these questions are as follows: 

Have you ever been at the tabernacle? And how 
often? Have you ever been a dabbler in religion? 
Was you ever couverted? These questions are an- 
swered in the affirmative; but here the candidate: 
says, [ imagined so, though I find all to be delusion. 
Did not you think yourself in the straight road to 
heaven, in cousequence of your experience work at 
the tabernacle? I did so. And what do you think 
of this experience work now? J look upon it as a 
delusion, and that all those who are believers in it 
are deceived. 

He then proceeds to ask him several other ques- 
tions, such as whether he approves of eating of 
blood, and his answer must be in the negatives, or he 
is rejected. ‘This notion of theirs is founded on the 
apostolical injunction, in 1 Cor. 15, but the late lord 
Barrington in his Miscellanea Sacra, has made it 
appear that this injunction was never intended to 
reach any further than the apostolic age, being only 
of a temporary nature, uot to offend the Jewish con- 
verts. ‘The Sandemanians, however, ask the ques- 
tion; Why then is it jomed with fornication? ‘The 
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reason (says lord Barrington) is, that fornication was 
not reckoned as a sin among the Gentiles, but rather 
esteemed as a virtue. Nay, to such an extravagant 
degree was lewdness carried, that it actually became 
a part of their temple service. 

‘They had places in their temples, where the priests 
retired in private with their women, and this was 
reckoned very honourable. It was therefore the 
more necessary to cantion the Christian converts 
against this, because they had been so long accus- 
tomed to such practices. ‘Thus they were to re- 
frain from eating things otfered to idols, lest it 
should offend their Christian brethren ; from things 
strangled, and from blood, lest it should offend the 
Jews; and from fornication, uot only as a crime for- 
bidden in the gospel, but also as contrary to natural 
religion. See: Barrington’s Miseellanea Sacra, Vol. 
Il. page 16. 

The last of the questions generally proposed to 
him, is concerning infant baptism; for they have 
the same enmity to the Anabaptists as to the Metho- 
dists. The reason they assign for baptizing infants, 
is, that all the human race are im a passive state, 
that they can do nothing for themselves; and there- 
fore to pretend that people could be qualified for 
baptism was to set up the doctrine of merit. This, 
however, is a mistake, for the Calvinistical Ana- 
baptists disclaim any such notion; they say, that 
as there is not an instance in the New Testament of 
a child being baptized, so it was never commanded 
in the primitive elurch, nor were any baptized till 
they were properly instructed. ‘They mention this 
only as a speeulative opinion, not as a dogmatical 
assertion. 

When the candidate is approved of, the elders 
kiss him and then the deacons. After that, the 
names of the people, men and women, are called 
over, and the new admitted member hisses every one, 
ian or woman, old or young, rich or poor. Per- 
haps our readers may consider that this must be a 
very merry ceremouy, but we can assure them, that 
it is conducted with great decorum and decency, 
being done in the meeting where every person 1s 
free to come. ‘The kissing affair being over, he 
receives an exhortation, and the congregation is dis- 
missed. 

We must uot leave this part of the subject, with- 
out making a few remarks on this ceremony, of which 
these people are as tenacious as they arc of the yreat- 
est precepts in the gospel. 

‘Throughout the whole historical part of the Old 
Testament, we read of the people kissing each other 
in a way of Sriendship when they met in the streets, 
or in the fields; and it is related, that Joab took 
Abner by the beard and kissed him, while, with 
bis right hand, he plunged a dagger into his heart. 
‘There are many paris of Europe where the men kiss 
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each other when they meet, and it has been the 
practice of the eastern nations from the earliest ages 
of time. It was the practice in the Anglo-Saxon 
time, when the Danes invaded this country, and these 
barbarians used frequently to stab those whom they 
saluted. T'rom dus horrid practice arose the word 
used in England, when people desiring their neigh- 
bours to drink to them, say, “ I'll pledge yon.” That 
is, you shall give me security, or | will take sceurity 
of you, that you will not injure me. So far we have 
considered it in a civil light, let us now consider it 
in the sense the Sandemanians use it, namely, as a 
religious duty. 

‘They ground their practise on the words of the 
apostle to the Romans, “Salute one another with: 
a holy hiss,” that is, with a friendly kiss, or a kiss 
of charity. Now the epistle was writing to peo- 
ple who kad been formerly Heathens, but were then 
converted to the faith im Christ. As the practice 
of kissmg each other continued both among the: 
Jews and Gentiles, so it appears that St. Paul bad 
nothing further im view than to point out to them, 
that whenever they met and kissed each other, it 
should be done in a charitable, friendly manner. 
That the action itself being an indication of love 
and friendship, so there should be no deceit in the 
heart. 

That this ‘was what he had in view, will appear 
the more evident, when we consider, that the Apos-: 
tle never says kiss each other in your churches, 
where indeed no salutations took place; for all 
was composure and decorum, The most ignorant 
person knows, that when we meet our friends, we 
shake hands as it is commonly called, and therefore 
the precept itself relates to no more than common 
forms of civility. 

‘The next thing to be considered is, in what man- 
ner they excommunicate their people; and we can 
assure our readers that he must be avery artful man 
who is able to live as a member of one of their con- 
gregations one siigle year. ‘They profess to have 
all thmgs in common; and yet when any of their 
members become rather uncommonly free in his de- 
mands, they part with him, From this we may learn, 
that words or professions in religion are one thing, 
and reality another. 

As their deacous are constantly on the watch, so 
when they find a brother offeuding, they go and 
tell him of it, and if he freely ackuowledges his 
error, and promises amendment, then ne person is 
to take any further notice of it. If he persists in 
what he is accused of, the deacon takes two or three 
more, and if they can persuade him, then it goes no 
further, nor is it made publie to any but themselves, 
But it he still persists in his obstinacy, it is mentioned 
pubhely in the church, and he is sent for, and if he 
either refuses to come, or when he does come, to 
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satisfy. the ehurch that he was not in an error, ther 
the elders put the vote to the people, whether he 
should not be excommunicated, to whieh,. when they 
have all given their assent, one of the elders prays 
that the offender may be delivered over to satan to 
be tormented im the flesh, until he is bronght again 
into the church. Upon. that, all the congregation 
tum from him with a sort of supereilious contempt 
o1 disdain, as if he was unworthy of their company, 
and they are strictly commanded, that whenever they 
miecet with him, they wil] not speak to him; they will 
net wish him any happiness, nor will they do any 
thing whatever to serve him. ‘They are the most in- 
veterate enemies in the world to: those who have been 
cast out of their congregations; and many of their 
members openly deelare, that those who were cast 
out of the chureh, should have ne compassion shown 
them. ‘Vhis is perhaps what may be ealled religious 
barbarity, of which there is a little too much in the 
world. 

Ft is.a maxim with these people, that if a mem- 
ber has been once excommunicated, he may be re- 
udinitted upon condition of his repentance, bnt lie 
must first undergo a very severe penance. ‘They 
must come constantly to the meeting, and: they imust 
bear all the scoffs and scoms of the members, with- 
out sceming to be displeased. uike the Inquisitors 
in Spain, and the Seceders in Scotland, he is to eon- 
quer nature by grace. And indeed it requires a good 
deal of grace to bear all the affronts he receives. 
When he is re-admitted, he receives a sharp rebuke 
for his backsliding from the truth, and. a caution to- 
be on his guard. for the future. 

If a member is: excommunicated’ a seeond time, 
lie can never be admitted: again, and then he gene- 
rally beeomes a Deist, if not worse. We knew a 
rich man, who is still alive, and) was) excommuni- 
cated the first time, because he had dropped some 
expressions: that seemed to militate against infant 
baptism. He was re-admitted, but being loth to:part 
with lis money when demands were made upon 
it, under pretence of supplying the wants of the 
poor, he was again excommunicated, and knowing 
that no firther favours would be shewn him, he 
took a reem in an ale-house, where He preached 
the Sunday evenings to a rabble, who enly laughed 
at him, and then gave himself np to all manner 
of debauchery. Nothing was more common than 
+o hear him over bis cups, singing the werds.of the 
poct:— 


I was a fanatical preacher, 
Aud tuen’d up my eves when I pray'd'y 
But my hearers half starved their teacher, 
For they beliewd not a word that } said. 


Another was-excemmuuicated a. second time, for 


-and. play at blindman’s-buff, 
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refusing to play at blindman’s-buff on Sunday after 
service was over, in the meeting, and that man turned 
first Antinomian, then Deist, and-at last died, per- 
haps, (if it be possible) an Atheist. Such: are the: 


- effects of people's dabbling in religion. 


That our readers may understand what is meant 
by playing at blindman’s-buff, we must explain it tor 
him historically. 

Mr. James Hervey, in 1755, published' his The- 
rou and Aspasio, one of the most agreeable systems: 
in Calvinism that ever was written. And it may: 
be said of this author, that his works have been read! 
and esteemed: by Protestants of all. denominations ;. 
for whatever mipht be his particular sentiments con- 
cemmg disputed points, yet the beautiful manner 
of writing, his fine’ descriptions of nature, and! 


‘above all the fervent piety to be found in every 


line, made his works esteemed by all lovers of true 
religton, 
However, one Mr. Robert Sandiman, a merchant. 


-at Perth, and one of the people called Glassites, im 


Scotland, wrote a book entitled Letters.on Theron. 


and Aspaste, which offended the Calvinistical Dis- 
* senters m London. 


A correspondence was entered? 
into between Sandeman and. some of the Dissenting, 


_ Ministers, and the consequence was, that Sandeman: 


nimself went up there and. established a meeting. 
As the Dissenters generally put. on an anstere coun— 
tenance when they come out. of their meetings ;, 
and. as the Methodists are fond of talking con-: 
cerning religion, Mr. Sandeman went to the oppo-- 


"site extreme, and ordered, that his followers, on: 


every Sunday. after service, should light the candles,. 
The meeting house: 
where this. was performed was in Beech-lane, andi 
inultitniles of people, from idle curiosity, went to: 
see it. It became an object of ridicule, and they: 
found themselves under the necessity of dropping it. 


‘It seems to huve heen-done from political motives, 


to ndicnle the sour austerity of the Independents,. 
but it did not answer the end,. for these people are 
the same as ever. 

‘Phat. men should set up such diversions in places: 
set apart for public worship, is really amazing, and. 
we firmly believe, that had it not been for their 
metaphysical! notions, all the rakes in London would: 
have joiusd them, in order to have an opportunity 
of playing with the women. ‘Fhere was sonie-- 


. thing in the practiee like that of the Adamites of 


ola, but for the honour of the Sandemanians this: 


. practice is now set aside. 


We naw come to their form of worship, which is: 
plain and'sinple, though not without some austerities,, 


_and otlier formalities, that have. but little conneetion 


with Christianity. 
Ou Sunday morning, they meet so early as nine:- 
o'clock, and-the elders being seated in-a place much: 
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reseinbling a manger, one of them calls upon a par- 
ticular person in the congregation to pray. This 
person is followed by two or three more, who all 
pray in the same manner. Then they sing a psalm, 
or, as they call it, a religious song, and one of the 
deacons prays. After this, a person appointed for 
ihat purpose, reads three or four chapters out of 
both Testaments; and such is the superstition of 
these people, that in their ordinary course of read- 
ing, they read with the same pleasure the chapters 
that contain nothing but names, as they would any 
chapter in the New Testawent. 

The reading bemg over, another song is sung, and 
then one of the elders delivers a discourse to the 
people. As these elders are in general men of 
no learning, and as all sorts of reading are prohibited 
among these people, except the bible, we need not 
be at a loss to consider the complexion of their 
sermons. ‘They use vo method, but deliver a dis- 
course, which night do as well without a text as 
with one. It is certain, that as their discourses are 
the effusions of ignorance and pride, so they are 
calenlated to heep the people in the same unhappy 
state. ‘Phey must not eshort the people to any 
duty, for were they to do so they would be excom- 
municated. The whole consists of a dissertation on 
what they call the truth, and it is delivered in such 
a mauner that the most profound metaphysician 
cannot understand it. Their discourses are certainly 
the least calculated to promote piety of any in the 
world, except those of another sect, whom we shall 
have occasion to mention afterwards. 

The afternoon service is the same as that of the 
forenoon, but im the interval of worship another 
ceremony takes place. Tor this practice the Sande- 
manians have been much ridiculed, though from the 
following investigation, it will appear, that there 
may be weakness im it without wickedness. Tt has, 
indeed, no concern with the essentials of religion, 
but then it must, or at least sheuld be, observed, 
that all of them who set up new systems of divinity, 
pay more regard to the externals than the internals. 

We read much in chureh history concerning the 
love feasts, or feasts of charity of the ancient Chris- 
tians. ‘That they took some victuals to their 
churches is certain, and the poor fed at the ex} ence 
of the rich. ‘Phete was a temporary necessity for 
this, because many of the Christian converts were 
slaves, consequently they could not go to the place 
of meeting without leave of their cruel masters.— 
Those who are acquainted with the Roman history, 
know well that slaves under the Roman government 
were slaves indeed. It was a great favour, and but 
seldom granted to these poor creatures, to attend the 
Christian assembly, and when they did so, there is 
reuson to believe, that when they returned home, no 
food was allowed them. It was therefore necessary, 
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that those who were in aflluent circumstances should 
have compassion on them, and supply them with 
those necessaries which their cruel masters denied 
them. 

The practice, therefore, was, for the primitive 
Christians to carry food along with them to the 
church, part of which they eat, and gave the rest to 
the poor. This seems to have continued till the 
teign of the emperor Constantine the Creat, after 
which, according to the rules of common sense, it 
ceased to be in use. 

This short sketch we have given of these things, 
is, iv all probability, consistent with the truth; and 
we can appeal to the greatest historian in the world, 
whether one assertion has been made of, that is 
not, In one sense or other, confirmed by the first 
fathers of the Christian church. It was considered 
in this light through the middle ages of Christianity, 
and in that sense it was considered at the Reforma- 
tiou. And this leads us to cousider the practice of 
the Sandemanians. 

At noon, when divine service ts over with those. 
people, they have a feast in their meeting. On the 
Saturday before, the deacons go to a butcher’s, and 
buy as much meat as they think will be necessary, 
and this is dressed in a kitchen adjoiing to the mecet- 
ing. In that kitchen they feast, or in other words, 
have a plain dinner with small beer. ‘The meat is 
purchased at the expenee of the rich, and the poor 
dine gratis. As soon as dinner is over, the different 
members adjoin to public houses, where they call 
for what they please, and then return to the meet- 
ing. We shall make no further animadversions on 
this subject, than to declare that it is an idle unne- 
cessary ceremony. “Those ancient Christians were 
in a continual state of persecution, their love for 
the brethren was strong, and they did every thing 
thev could to supply their wants. 

On the other hand, the Sandemanians are not in 
such circumstances; they enjoy the blessings of a 
free government; and they are at liberty to go home 
to their own houses without molestations. Aud yet, 
notwithstanding their slavish attachments to a ridi- 
culous, though temporary institution, bas induced 
then in this, as in most other things, to make it as 
singular, by embracing the shadow, like the dog in 
the fable, when perhaps they lost’ the substance. 
Yhose who are fond of trifles in religion, seldom 
or ever know any thing of the vital parts. "Vhe 
man who loves religion, pavs httle regard to the ex- 
teriors, while he tinds that the heart is renewed, and 
the conduct changed. 

The Sandemanians are not numerous, either in 
ineland or Scotland, for they have so many ccre- 
inonies, that people are afraid to have any thing to 
do with then. "Po this may be added, that they 
fleece every rich member, in order to support thet 
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poor. The young man in the gospel, did not like 
to sell his possessions, and people, who are dealers 
i religion, are not willing to part with their money. 
When salvation can be obtained without money, 
there are generally a great number of religious peo- 
ple; but when money is required, they generally 
drop off. Strange that such eirenmstanees should 
take place, but what can be strange in human na- 
tue? Nothing, indeed, to those who are acquainted 
with it. 

‘These people, aeeording to the primitive practice, 
celebrate the communion every Sunday, and it is 
done in a plain decent mamer. We shall conclude 
our account of them, which has been delivered in a 
candid mauner, by inscrting the following hymn, 
drawn up ina few verses, written by one of their 
preachers on his death-bed. 


When to ny sight thou God appears, 
[m filled with sudden fear, 

Thy justice with uplifted arms, 
O’erwhelins me with despair. 

The formal signs of graee no more, 
Relieve my troubled heart, 

And past experienees of love, 
Add torture to my smart. 

What shall ] say? My prayers and tears 
Are impiotis in thy sight! 

1 am remov'd as far from thee 
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As darkness from the light. 

Js there no room for mercy left? 
Is graee for ever gone? 

VU mind the years of thy right-hand, 
And wonders thou hast done. 

How to be one with sovs of men, 
Smmanuel did not seorn; 

And how from Mary’s virgin womb, 
The holy child was born. 

Vil mind the greatness of that love, 
Which in his breast did burn, 

When all the wrath of God for sin, 
Upon his soul did turn. 

And did the father’s dearest son, 
Go mourning to the grave ? 

And did he die for sin, that grace 
Might dying simmers save. 

See from the grave the prince of peace, 
In glory bright appears, 

No further proof of hope I'll seek, 
This quiets all my fears; 

This beam of hope within the cloud, 
Sure token is of grace; 

Where wrath did frown, now merey smiles- 
In lovely Jesu’s face: 

This sign of grace relieves my heart, | 
"Tis ease for all my pain, 

T will not blush to see my God, 
Because the lamb was slain. 


Ge ee ee 
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iy treating of the people called Dissenters in 
Lygland, we are brought into a large wide extended 
field. We have prejudices to combat with, we have 
to do with men of opposite sentiments, and yet we 
think it is in our power to conduct the whole upon 
the principles of reason and religion. ‘There are 
three objects whieh are to be im view: 

First, the reasons why the Dissenters left the esta- 
blisked church. 

Secondly, how far the Dissenters continued in one 
body. 

Lastly, what is the condition of the Dissenters at 
present. 

These must be brought into one point of view, 
and they must be treated historically. For this pur- 
pose we shall begin with the history of these peo- 
ple; and the reader may be assured, that truth shall 
dictate what we say, and eandour shall direct our 
pen. 


When the Reformation took place in England, 
most of the Protestant divines were enemies to the 
ceremonies, aud it was the wish of all suber serious 
persons that they should be abolished. However, 
the disposition of queen Elizabeth, was quite to the 
contrary. "Ehis created a great deal of disturbance: 
for those who did not approve of the established 
religion, beeame obnoxious to government. ‘Those 
people, who opposed goverimeut, entered into ca- 
bals, they had private meetings together, and there 
were severe prohibitions issued out against them, 
Still, however, the contagion took deep root, and 
the more these people were oppressed, the more they 
enereased. ‘They were called Puritans beeause they 
aimed at a purer reformation; but the worst of all 
was, they wanted to reform the church without re- 
forming themselves. 

They were great enemies to all publie vices, but 
at the same time they sought to aggrandize their 
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own power. They had little ceremony, but much 
cunning, ‘They ingratiated theinselses with the la- 
dies, whose passions are easily played upou, and by 
a conduct of that nature they procured a sort of 
temporary subsistence. ‘VIis was the time when 
lectureships were first established, and thus a set of 
men were allowed to preach in the churehes, with- 
ont being obliged to comply with the ceremonies. 
Shocking that the church of England eould not pro- 
cure afternoon preachers, but the queeu would uever 
allow it. 

Itisin a manner impossible to describe what 
these people, who were in derision called Puritans, 
suffered. ‘Fhey were fined and imprisoned, and 
such as denied the queen’s stpremacy were exceuted 
as traitors. Grindal archbishop of Canterbury, was 
aman-of great moderation, and did all he could to 
moderate the rigour of the act of uniformity, but 
ste was inexorable. The queen inherited the obsti- 
nate spirit of her father, and therefore, when she 
once fixed her mind upon a thing, it was impossible 
to turn at. 

Sandys, archbishop of York, and Horne, bishop 
of Winchester, were of the same moderate seuti- 
ments, and superior in moderation to all these was 
Jewel, bishop of Salisbury. ‘These were men whose 
names will ever be ievered, for their moderation. 
They had been sufferers during the reign of queen 
Mary, and for their own safety had tled to Switzer- 
land. ‘There they and many of their brethren were 
kindly entertained by the famous Bulhinger, and they 
kept up a correspondence with him as long as they 
lived. In many of the letters that passed, they pro- 
fessed a dislike to the ceremonies and habits, and 
wished that they could be removed. 


From these letters, of which Dr, Burnet has given 


us some extracts, we learn, that many of the great- 
est men at the Reformation were Puritans. ‘hat 
is, they did not think the church properly reformed, 
and as the queen had it in her power to call a new 
parliament to settle these disputes, so nothing was 
more reasonable than that she should have done it; 
but the queen dictated to all her parliaments. 

About the year 1568, a society of people met to- 
gether at Rygate in Surry, and having a minister 
along with them, they formed themselves into a con- 
gregution, after the model of that at Geneva. They 
met privately, but Parker, who was archbishop of 
Canterbury before Grindal, and who had received 
many favours from the Protestants abroad, became a 
most violent persecutor. Strange, that a man who 
had been obliged to leave his native couutry on the 
score of religion should become a cruel persecutor of 
Protestants, who only differed from him m a few 
trifling matters. 

_ The truth is, to use the words of good Dr. Secker, 
our reformers, when they left popery, brought per- 
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secution along with them. ‘They formed all their 
notions of church government on the theocracy of 
the Jews, and they vainly and ignorantly imagined, 
that all people should be of the same nind. Strange 
infattation! but not more so thin true. 

Whitgift, who suceeeded Grindal, was as violent 
a persecutor as Parker, and therefore there is no 
wonder that the Puritans increased in nunber almost 
every day. By a prescriptive right, the university of 
Cambridge has authority to send out four preachers 
toany put of England, who may be chosen lec- 
turers, and serve the duties of their office without a 
licence from the bishop. These men made many 
converts among the clergy, and before Whiteift 
died, two-thirds of the people were Puritans. A 
severe aet was made, enforeing the act of umformity ; 
prisons were tilled with delinquents, and many fami- 
lies were ruined: 

Aylmer, bishop of London, who had suffered un- 
der queen Mary, became a most violent persecutor 
of the Puritans, and it is amazing to think what 
nuombers of pamphlets were written in ridicule of 
this persecuting bishop. ‘Tliere is at present a large 
collection of them m the British Museum, and some 
of them have very laughable titles. We have really 
perused several of them, and one of the titles is, 
“ Tlave yoa any more Work for the Cooper.”— 
Aylmer was the son of a cooper in Essex. 

Another is entitled, “ Foxes and Firebrands,” in 
allusion to Sampson and the Foxes. In this pamph- 
let there is, as in most of the others, something in- 
flammatory indeed. It was written by one Bell, or 
Beale, (for: he is called by both names) and the 
poignancy of the satire strikes to the heart. It was 
levelled against the bishops, particularly Whitgift 
and Aylmer; and Ward, the papist, having laid hold 
of a copy of it, played away m his usual manner : 
upon the Protestants. . 


How Whitgift's hamper’d by a fell, 
Hot-headed Puritan, calPd Bell ; 

Flow he-and bishops, nine er ten, » 
Their grievances tell to the queen; . 
She kindly promises redress, 

But first comes death to summons Bess. 
In the other world she meets with dad, 
Eager to know what news she had; 
After some thund’ring discourses, 

Both vanish in a clond of curses. - 


Thus, from these lines we may find what pleasure 
it gives to the Roman Catholics to see Protestants 
destroy each other; what Protestants can condemn 
the Roman Inquisition, while he sets up one himself. 
It is certainly true, that a little before the queen 
died, she had formed a scheme to put every: Puritan 
in the nation to death. She was then in her dotuge, 
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and the state of her mind on her death-bed was such 
as the most miserable creature in the world would 
not wish for. 

In the year 1608, James VI. king of Scotland, 
ascended the throne of England by succession, being 
the great grandson of Henry VII. by his eldest 
daughter the princess Margaret, married in 1503, to 
James [V. of Scotland. 

In our account of the church of Scotland, we 
have already taken notice of the numerous provo- 
cations which James VI. received from the Presby- 
terians, and he left his native country with a fixed 
hatred against them. With this circumstance, how- 
ever, the English Puritans seem to have been un- 
acquainted, for they had great hopes of James, and 
the hing willing to shew his moderation, as well as 
to display his parts in theology, having ordered a 
conference to be held at Hampton Court, 1604, 
Reynolds, a man of sense, with four other divines, 


attended for the Purituns; but these were to be op- | 


posed by all the bishops. It must be acknowledged, 
that it was indecent in the king’s being present, 
because it took away the freedom of debate, and 
his majesty himself browbeated the Puritans. 

Indeed this was only a mock assembly, for what 
could the poor Puritans do when they were brow- 
‘beaten by their sovereign, who ought to have been 
absent. ‘Fhe Puritans had no more notion of a 
toleration than the churchmen, but they wanted a 
dispensation from the use of the habits and cere- 
monies. ‘Lhis, however, the king would not comply 
with ; for so grossly had he been insulted by the 
Scottish Presbyterian ininisters, that he thought 
there could be no loyalty where there was no bishops. 
“ No bishop, no king,” was 2 common expression 
with James. 

The Puritans having lost ali hopes of suceess, had 
recourse to methods so artful, that we may conclude, 
that there are not a more dangerous set of men in 
the world than clerical combinations, who are long- 
ing for those emoluments which their factious dis- 
positions deprive them of, and to which they have 
no title by merit. 

Their first scheme was to ingratiate themselves 
with the ladies, and it is well known what powerful 
nitluence a popular preacher ean, at any time, have 
upon female minds, They were readily admitted 
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into the houses of the nobility and gentry, and how- 
ever strange it may appear, yet notbing is more tive 
than that poor obscure preachers actually influenced 
the elections for members of parliament. To use 
the old saying, “ They moved heaven and earth to 
get Puritans returned to serve in parliament,” and 
as they were employed to instruct the young noble- 
men and gentlemen, so they brought them up in 
principles of rebellion, which at last overturned the 
constitution both in church and state. 

* From the Hamptou-court Conference, till the 
year 1640, there was not a single election for a 
member of parliament, but what was influenced by 
the Puritan ministers. ‘They took a severe revenge 
on James, for net complying with their request ; for 
they got their pupils to oppose all his measures in 
parliament, to distract his couneils, and render him 
odious to bis subjects. 

"They had studicd that sort of claquence which is 
calenlated to rouse aud iutlime the passions; but 
when we peruse one of their sermons, we tind them 
to be very poor compositions. ‘There is a critical 
review of some of their works written by the late 
Dr. Doddridge, in manuscript, which the author of 
this work hus perused, but where it is now be can- 
not say, though perhaps it may be in the Dissenters’ 
library. : 

At last, the long wished-for period arrived, when 
those Puritans were to come out of their places of 
concealment, to strip off the borrowed mask, and 
appear in their real colours. ‘Their brethren in 
Scotland had set them the example, and they joined 
cordially together, til] they overturned episcopacy in 
Scotland as well as in England, and on the ruins of 
the former established the Presbyterian religion, on 
the ruins of the latter nothing at all; so from the 
year 1640 till 1660, it may be justly said, that Eng- 
land contained almost all the religions im the world. 

Having thus brought the history of the Puritans 
down to their splitting into parties, and sharing the 
church livings among them, we shall now treat of 
every denomination separately, that the reader may 
be able to form @ proper notion of them. And 
we shall begin with that sect which is not the most 
numerous, yet looks upon itself as the most re- 
spectable. 
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Ve Presbyterians may be divided into the four 
following classes: first, Calsinists ;-~secondly, Ar- 
miuinians ;—thirdly, iiane ;—uand, lastly, Socinians, 


Calvinistical Presbyterians. 


We have already taken notice of all those who 
are Calvinists in other parts of the world, and also 
in Scotland, we must now consider such as come 
under that name among the English Presbyterians. 
They are, indeed, but few number, but what re- 
mus of then are very respectable. “Vill the latter 
end of tie reign of king William, all the Dissenters 
were Calvinists, but now they ure divided, as we 
shall have occasion to take notice of afterwards. 

The Calvinists among the English Presbyterians, 
have, properly spe: king, hoe discipline at al, They 
have no Presbsterics, no synods, but ouly meetings 
of their ministers, when aud where they please.— 
When a minister dies, they send an invitation cither 
to a young student, or tou one who is settled in 
smaller charge, aud if they approve of him, they 
elect lim as their pastor. Every member of the 
congregation las a vote, but still there is as little 
freedom in these elections, as there is for members 
of pailiament; for the rich order the poor to vote 
in whatever manner they please. 

When the day is fixed for the ordination, a great 
nuuber of people assemble, and the ceremony is 
begun with prayer. After that some suitable chap- 
ters of scripture are read. "This is followed by a 
general prayer for the state of the world, and the 
nations. A psalm is then sung, and the sermon 
follows. ‘The sermon is always on the nature of 
the clerical office, its origin, necessity and utility. 
The presiding winister after another psalny has been 
sig, monnts the pulpit and delivers a discourse, 
which generally turns upon the nature of the pasto- 
ral oflice, but more particularly on the then state of 
the chiich, the time when it was first established, 
Its succession of miuisters, the character of the last, 
aud the success that attended him in the discharge of 
lus daty. All this is duac in order to stimulate the 
other, to abide inthe practice of his duty, and the 
people to revere their pastor. 
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almost nothing. 


The candidate then delivers his confession of 
faith, but he is wot obliged to subscribe to any arti- 
cles whatever, ‘This is exactly the primitive custom, 
and that is the reason why we have so many creeds, 
their beiug at least four hundicd extant iu the writ- 
ings of the fathers. 

As these young men, who are to be ordained, are 
in sentiment Calvinists, so their confessions are con- 
sistent therewith. 

After his confession is read and approved of by 
the ministers and people, he kneels down and is or- 
dained by imposition of hands. A psalm is then 
sung, and then all the ministers present give hiin the 
right hand of fellowship. One of the ministers 
then goes up into the pulpit, and delivers a charge 
both to the newly ordained minister and the people ; 
aid this much im the same mamner as im the church 
of Scotland, only that the English charges are sel- 
dom so inuch to the purpose. 

When they amit a member, they are very dif- 
ferent from the Sandemanians, aud much more so 
from Christ and his apostles. Christ came not to 
call the righteous, but sinuers to repentance; and 
the Sandemanians do not chuse, if they can avoid 
it, to admit any into their communions, but such as 
are of the most abandoned characters. Christ came 
with offers of salvation to a sinful world; bunt it is 
probable, that the Sandemanians look out for im- 
moral people, that they may have an_ opportunity 
of shewing their power in excommunicating thena 
as soon as “possible. 

The Calvinist Presbyterians, however, adusit 
none but righteous people among them. Sinners 
may come and hear, but none but saints can go to 
the communion. The candidate is enaninedi pri- 
vately by the anister and elders, of whom they 
have. generally two or three, and next Sunday after 
sermon, the minister tells the congregation, that such 
a person has been examined as to his knowledge in 
the sacred seriptures, and the Christian religion; 
that they lave enquired into his moral Clea ctees 
and that they now propose to the church, whether 
he should not be adiitted a member. ‘This is put 
to the vote and generally cared. 

These people must have a high notion of church 
fellowship, to put theniselves to all this trouble for 
‘There is no new privilege they 
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can obtain, but that of gomg to the communion. — 
“they are not like the primitive Christians, who cen- 
sidered each other as brethren; and they are not 
like the Friends, vulgarly called Quakers, who never 
suffer their peor to want, But the Calvinistical 
Presbyterians act with their poor as the university 
did with Dean Swift, that 1s, Spiratia Gratia, or 
special grace, Itis true, money is collected for the 
poor, or at feast under that pretence; but the sole 
Gistibution of itis left to the discretion of the mi- 
uister, and he gives to whom he pleases. ‘This is 
not church fellowship; for in all congregations, 
there should uot be one person in want, while the 
rest of the members are enjoving aflluence. 

‘This is one of the greatest dishonours to religion 
that ever yet took place in the world. It makes the 
poor really to doubt the truth of the sacred  serip- 
tures, and it brings the rich under the denomination 
of those against whom Clirist promised a wae, be- 
cause of their manifold offences. ‘This is a melan- 
choly consideration, but we may see instances of it 
every day; and we know that human bodies, en- 
dowed with rational “souls, are such compositions, 
that no advices, no instructions, no exhortatjons, 
will have any foree, if charity and compassion to the 
poor are neglected. 

They seldom or ever proceed against delinquents, 
wuless their crimes are of a glaring nuture, and then 
they excommunteate them; but not as the Sceeders 
er the Sandemanians do, for they send them a sum- 
mons to attend on some weekly meeting, where they 
tell them the nature of their guilt, and if they pro- 
mise repentance, or profess it, they are forgiven. 
But if they remain obstinate, they give them a writ- 
ien paper, signed by the minister and elders, imti- 
mating, that they are no longer members. If the 
oifending brothers refnse to come to the meeting, 
they send them notice by a post letter. 

In their worship they are not much unlike the 
primitive Christians. ‘Phey begin with a short 
prayer, after which, one or more chapters are read, 
but they make no remarks on them, as they do in 
Scotland, so that their people are but very little ac- 
guainted with religion. The reading being over, 
they sing a psalm, which is followed by the general 
prayer, and that by another psalo. 

‘Then follows the sermon, which is read out of a 
manuscript, which they put within the leaves of 
their bible. ‘The sermon is seldom much less than 
an hour in length, and generally tedious. When they 
administer the communion, the minister stands in a 
square pew before the pulpit, and the people come 
as near to him as possible. The elders carry the 
bread and wine to them, after which, an hymn is 
sung, and the ceremony concludes with prayer. The 
communion is, for the most part, administered in 
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the afternoon, after sermou is over; but for this 
practice there is no other rule but custom, 

In baptiziag their children, they are mneh the 
sanie as i the church of Seotlheud, for the enmister 
performs the ceremony either ia their meetin s er at 
the parents’ houses. ‘Ubhere are no other particulars 
relating to them worth mentioning, only that they 
have several academies for the education of their 
young men for the mimistry. Their preachers are 
more popular than some of the other Dissenters, 
but their numbers ae now very small. , 


— 
Account of the Armintan Presbyterians. 


The Arminian Presbyterians are very numerous, 
which leads us to give an account of the people 
who come under that denomination. 

We have already had occasion, and that frequently, 
to mention, that with respeet to the terms of accep- 
tance with God, all the reformers were of the same 
opinion as St. Austin. ‘This will appear evident to 
every one who peruses Luther on the Galatians, 
Calvin’s institution, the thirty-uine articles of 1eli- 
gion in the church of England, and the old Scottish: 
confession of faith. It is ineousitstent with the im- 
partiality we have hitherto adhered, to give our own 
opinions on the subject. T’rom the death of the 
apostles, there are near one hundred years obscured, 
by something worse, if possible, than Egyptian 
darkness. If there were any ritings among the 
Christians, they are now lost to us; and as for the 
epistles that go under the name of Ignatius, they are 
undoubtedly spurious. 

This, however, is certain, that from the time of 
Clemens Romanus, down to the time of St. Austin, 
all the writings we have are against him. Whether 
there were any who held the same doctrines before, 
is utterly unknown to us, ‘The argument strikes 
two ways, and indeed, with equal force. 

First, itis remarkable, that although there were 
many writers before St. Austin, yet not one of them 
embraces the same sentiments with him. Secondly, 
had his doctrine been new, is it not natural to be- 
lieve that he would have been powerfully opposed. 
And yet we read of no one person who did oppose 
him, except the famous Pelagius. In this state of 
uncertainty, we leave the reader to judge for him- 
self, and proceed to lay before the reader, some ac- 
count of Arminius himself. 

James Arminius was born at Haerlem in Holland, 
1580, his father being a very reputable man in that 
place. From his most early youth, he discovered 
such a sweetness of temper, that he became the ad- 
miration of all who knew him. <Abcut seventeen, 
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having made great progress in grammar learning, he 
Was sent to the university of Geneva, w here he stn- 
died divinity, chureh history, and criticism. He 

read over all the Greek fathers, and imbibed their 
sentiments. When fatigued with study he walked 
out into a grove of trees, near the side of the lake, 
which has ever since been called aArminins’s Walk. 

Having talen his degrees, he left. the naiversity, 
with the character of a joe young gentleman, ad 
an excellent scholar. Indeec, there can be but little 
doubts remaining conecrning his extensive huow- 
ledge, when at only the ave “uf twents-dive le was 
appoited by the states-general, professor of divinity 
in their university of Leyden. ile begun his lectures 
with discourses on the epistles to the lomans and 
Galatians, where it is supposed the strength of the 

Calvinistical argument lays. 

It was now that Arminius began to teach public- 
ly those sentiments which he had long embraecd.— 
The force of conviction from. the perusal of the 
Greek fathers led him to it; and it is an established 
maxim, that what men believe to be true they will 
teaeh, 

His sentiments have always been reduecd to the 
following points : 

First, that by predestination is meant, God’s eter- 
nal purpose to scud the gospel to whom he pleases, 
and in that sense, he understood the words, Gad 
will have merey on whom he will have merey, and 
whom he will he hardeneth. By hardening people 
he understood, that God would withhold from them 
the blessings promised to believers by the promulga- 
tion of the gospel. 

Secondly, leasserted, that in conformity with the 
Greek church, God liad given every man power to 
turn from sin to righteousness, and, in that sense he 
understood those words, Ye will not come unto me 
that ye may have hfe. And again, all those expres- 
sions in the bible, upon which exhortations are 
founded ; for as he said, what occasion for exhorta- 
tion to men to perform any duties, if they have not 
ihe- power to do it. 

Thirdly, that as for the sin of our first parents, 
it runs along with us, and is implanted, but not im- 
puted, otherwise (said he) how ean it happen, that 
seme arc sanetified from the womb. 

Fourthly, that the death of Christ was a sacrifice 
sufficient to make an atonement for the sins of the 
whole world. We gave himself a ransom for all._— 
He did not assert, that by the death of Christ all 
mankind wonld be saved, beesuse many of them 
would not embrace the offered conditions; but he 
had taught; that the saerifice itself was sufficient to 
make a complete atonement. In this he has been 
followed by the pious and ingenious Dr. Watts, 
who says, 
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He caine to make the blessing flow, 
Far us the curse is found, 
Lastly, in conformity with the auciest Greek 


chureh, he asserted, that there wis nu such thing ag 
final perseverance, tor men might at any tine fall of 
from grice. In this sense he ‘understood the words, 
Be uot Ingh-minded, but fear, and Jet him ies 
stundeth take heed lest he fall. And again, that that 
parable of Christ’s, where, speabing of an apostate, 
he says, Phe last end of that man shall be worse 
than the first. Aud he bkewise adverted to all those 
passages where there is an intimation of falling off 
froin grace. 

The a pparent novelty of these doctrines, at a 
time Ti men’s minds were not properly settled 
concerning religions disputes, beeause they had not 
been hitherto contradicted, cieatell much confusion. 

James 1, of England, who pretended to have. 
much knowledge in icclovical controversivs, wrote 
a severe letter to the Stites-seneral, in which he 
inserted, that Arminius should be burnt alive, —- 
Puthaps Wns sentence might have been put in ex- 
ecution, had not Arminius died soon after. Ilis 
sentiments, however, did not die with-him ; for many 
learned men in Totand embraced them, among 
whom was Episcopius (it should be bishop) and the 
famous Grotius, celebrated all over Europe for his 
treatise on the laws of peace and war. Political 
interests took’ place with polemical disputes, and 
James L. of -England, though a man of learning, 
like a true peda agogue, influenced the Protestant 
princes to call: (what is vnlgarly ealled), a gencral 
couneil. Just as if the gospel of Christ Jesus, 
which ts so clearly revealed in the New ‘Testament, 
could be better illustrated by a parcel of jniests 
with gowns and eassocks. ‘This council, or rather 
synod (for so it. was called) met at Dort, 1617, and 
there were several commissioners from all the Pio- 
testant states my Enrope. ‘Vhey met iv the chureb. 
of Dort, where we have seen paintings of the most 
celebrated amongst them, parlicularly the famous 
bishop Hall. 

a\s the assembly was composed of partial men, it 
was no difficult matter to get the opimions of sArmi- 
tus condemned. "They were condemned, and those 
who professed them were thrown into prison, among 
whom was the famous Grotius, who made his escape, 
and was afterwards taken into the service of Cliris- 
tina, queen of Sweden, 

But notwithstanding all the rigour made use of by 
James, and the other ‘Protestant princes in Europe, 
Armiianisn grew and flowntshed. All the Lutherans 
embraced it; raul this miaeh is certain, that at the 
restoration 6 Charles H]. in’ 1660, there was not a 
disue in the established. church.of any note, who 
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did not preach the same doctrines. It has for many 
years become as it were universal in the ehurch of 
England, and it is to be found in many parts of 
Scotland; but this leads us to consider in what man- 
ner the E nelish Presbyterians first embraced it, 
tos ether w ith its Causes and consequences, 

“About the year 1691, just after the toleration act 
took place, some books were published concerning 
Antinomian principles; for before that time, the 
generality of the Muglish Dissenters were Calvinists. 
This provoked one Dr. Williams, a man of vast 
fortune, some learning, bit no cloque uve, to write a 
book, eutitled, « « Gospel Truth Stated.” In this 
work he desieted from many of his brethren, who, 
m their writings, bad made salvation an absolute 
thing, whereas he made it conditional, depending on 
faith. He said, chat repentanee must come hefore 
faith; whereas the Calvinists had always asserted, 
that ine could be no repentance without faith— 
This man was undoubtedly a moderate Calvinist, or, 
in other words, a strict ‘Aminian. But from this 
tinue a sehism took place amone the Protestant Dis- 
senters in Enghkind. ‘Phe most learned among them 
inclined to Dr. Williams’ notions, and what is rather 
remarkable, they improved upon them. Every year 
they became more avd more loose in their doctrines, 
till at last their sermons were little better than sys- 
‘tems of deism. ‘They seemed, as they still do, to 
tahowa pleasure in teaching their people just what 
they may read in Seneca, or Epictetus, without so 
mich as adhering to any thing in the gospel. The 
consequence hs becn, that ‘they are forsaken by 
their people, and Jeft in distress. ‘They have nothing 
now left them bat to preach against government, 
aud as most of their hearers are rebels, this procures 
them a scanty subsisteuce. "Phe ministers are still 
mumerens, but the hearers are few; for their dull 
tedious discourses will not go down with the gene- 
rality of people. 

They are undoubtedly -very impolitic in one part 
of their conduct ; for although they know that it as 
-cousistout with human nature to court popularity, 
yet they affect to despise it. Phe consequence ts, 
they have few hearers deft, except such as are ene- 
umies to the govermnent.  Judeed, it may justly ‘be 
suid of them, that in order to starve themselves aud 
thei families, they have embraced all the sentiments 
of the lane and Sociuians, and the truths of the 
gospel ave rather nauseous to them. But we shall 
have oceasion to mention another sect of Disseuters 
still more erroncons than they. Fn all their public 
offices these people are the came as those we have 
already descnbed. 


atecount of the Arian Preshyterians. 


We lave already, im the course of this work, 
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taken notice of the origin of those people called 
Arians, who sprung up at Alexandria about the 
middle of the fourth century. Little notiee has 
heen taken of them by the writers of the middle ages ; 
but at the Reformation some persons actually des 
clared themselves to he of these sentiments. 

This, indeed, is not much to be wondered at, 
when we consider the uusettled state of the times, 
the agitations into which men’s minds were thrown 
bya change from the grossest superstition to rational 
religion, ond the religtous disputes which naturally 
took place in consequence ot agitated arguments 
conecrning the worst of all subjects, nae ly, pole- 
mical divinity. 

However, after the Reformation was established 
in those nations which embraced it, we find but very 
little account of the Arians for more than a century, 
tn 1616, two of them were burnt alive at Lichfield, 
in Staffordshire, on the abominable act of Heury 


LV. and the Puritans in New England, burnt about 
three or four more, during the dine of Oliver Crem- 
well. 


Persecution, duving the reign of Charles IT. kept 
the English Dissenters in one mind; but no sooner 
did the revolution take place, and men were allowed 
that liberty which is the mberent meht of every 

rational creature, than they abused it to Heenti- 
ousness, 

About the year 1720, one Mr. Pearce, a Dissent- 
ing minister at Exeter, who had written a learned 
treatise in defence of his brethren, began to broach 
some uew doctrines concerning the Trinity, which 
created much confusion, and many of the unuisters, 
who were very numerous in those parts, entered into 
an association, to preter a Dill of indictment against 
Mr. Pearce, for denying the docthines of the Trinity, 
This was sind an instance of madness as cannot be 
paralleled in church history, but to the everlasting 
honour of the grand jury, NG bill was -returmed Igno- 
ramus. These doctrines, however, spread far “and 
wide, and within a few years many of the Preshy- 
teriaus embraced them; and, indeed, it may be 
added, that those amongst theipaho agonldaenal to 
shelter themselves under the name of Arnunians, 
are now become Arians. 

There are now some things necessary to be taken 
notice of in treating of the Aram Presbytcriaus, and 
the rather so because there were Arian in England 
some years before they declared themselves to be of 
those sentiments. If a mangoes inte ove of thei 
congregations, unless he is of a particular een 
he w an not Kieg what they mean. A friend of the 
author has heard some me them, for a whole hour 
together, hold out the glory of Christ, and, at the 
conclusion, declare that he was uo more than a- 

reated being. 


Their congregations are numerous throughou 
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England, but the hearers are so few, that they are 
not able, to support the minister. Their sermons 
are, in general, to the ignorant, very ambiguous, but 
to those who know any thing of Christianity, they 
are worse than heathenism. lost of their congre- 
gations begin to drop off, and there is no wonder, 
tor those who love the New Testament, love Jesus 
Christ as a saviour. But it would secm, that these 
Arian Presbyteriaus, in order to support their wild 
romantic notiens, did every thing in their power to 
drive their people away from their assemblies. ‘The 
author of this has actually heard one or more of 
their ministers, spend the whole of their sermons in 
endeavouing to make il appear, that Christ was not 
an object of worship. ‘That he was a mere man 
whom God had created, but they, at the same time, 
allowed him to be o inediator between God and 
‘sinners. 

How this can be reconciled to all the accounts we 
shave of the Divine Redeemer, we leave the rcader 
to judge. We tay justly say, that if Christ’ was 
not God, aud one with the father, our faith is vaiu, 
um we have believed in vain. Tet us only consider, 
how ditlerent from this the sentiments of the ae 
-pions men have been mall ages and uations; and it 
was esteenied the peculiar glory of Protestants, to 
look upon Christ as their Saviour. 

And here is the very strength of the argument; 
for if our sinus were conunitted against au intinite 
boing, consequently none but one of au equal na- 
ture, could make an atonement for them. 

All the hopes that a simer can hase, must be 
through the mediation of Christ, and those who 
despise that mediation, cannot expect the divine 
merey. aM blessings were first promised to Christ 
in Ins Tunman nature, and these were to be trans- 
mittel by him to all his faithful followers. 

Some of the Arian Presbyterians have compiled 
awnew litires, which is perhaps, the worst compo- 
sition that cver was. read by men. In the midst of 
their pravers, we find them densing the disinity of 
Christ, and they seem to dwell with pleasure on 
the subject. But we must not stop here. Be not 


surpried icader. “Phey have actually made a new 
Bible. 
One of their teachers, celebrated for mangling 


the works of rome of the ereatest: divines, actnally 
took it ito lds head to collect into one book, all 
those tests of scripture that suited his purpose, aud 
recominended auto his people uot to read any other, 
TW this was not snaking a new bible, it will be difh- 
cult to say what is. 

Itis observed by the pious Mr. Tlenry, that the 
way of sin is downwards, that is, as soon as men 
leave the truth, and the way where they conld find 
rest to their souls, they conlimue sinking as it were 
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downwards into darkness and error. Of this the 
following specimen of the crrors ef the Avian Pres- 
byterians may suffice. 

Some of their preachers have boldly asserted, that 
the soul of man dies with the body, which shews, 
that they are what the Epicnrians were among the 
heathens, and the Sadducecs among the Jews. It 
ix a lamentable truth, that several pe cople, in const- 
quence of reading ee ith have given themes 
selves np to all sorts of debauchery. 

Some others of their preachers have asserted, that 
the soal sleeps, trom death, tll the eeneral resurrec- 
tion, This is an ancient heresy, for we read of a 
sect of people commonly called soul sle epurs, whe 
appeared in expt, in Syna, before the time of 
Constantine the Great. 

There is a third soit, at the head of whom bs a 
divine, famous for his knowledge in politics, who 
assets, by eternal punishment is meant, eternal 
annihilation. "They say, that after the last judgment 
is over, aud the righteous acquitted by their Lord, 
the wicked will be condemned aud burnt to ashes 
with the earth. Now these people must be mate- 
rialists, for how could the tire burn the soul. 

We have mentioued these things not from motives 
of ilLnature, but compassion, and to shew that there 
is no end to error. Whatinan who has read the 
writings of those Dissenters who dicd about tour- 
score years ago, such as Bates, Howe, Baxter, and 
many “iki would i linagine that they reese be suc- 
ceeded by men who are greater enemies to tle Chris- 
tian veligion than the Deists are, nay, who actually 
deny one of the leading principlcs of natural reli- 
ligion, namely,—the hnmortality of the soul. A 
very intelligent person, who is now a Dissenting 
intnister, once observed to us, that ever since the 
publication of Dr. Williams's book on Gospel 
Truth, the English Presbyterians have been succes- 
sively plunging as it were into crrors; aud as they 
have made a new bible, so they may, in time re- 
commend a new God. 


It is, however, melancholy to consider what dis-. 


traction they have driven the people mtu. Those 
who used formerly to go regularly to their meetings, 


and heard the gospel preached, seldom go now to. 


auy place of worship atall, 

There is, howeser, this advantage attends them 
and they ministraion, namely, that they cannot do 
much harm, for the largest meeting they have has 
only a few hearers. Two of “the chief preachers 
mn London, preached away both dieir congregations, 
and both meetings were advertised to be let. Most 
of their niiuisters are very nee ‘aly, aiid itis but a few 
years since the € Calvinistical Presbyterians made a 
collection to supply the wants of one of them.— 
How sirong inust the hated these men have to the 
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divinity of Christ be, when they will suffer all these | Protestants as he intends to convert, is our differ- 


hardships, rather than inculeate those truths that 
Were taught by their ancestors. 

Bat sull there are exceptions. About twenty 
years ago, a noble lord, equally famous for his 
Knowledge in.politics aud heresy, fixed his eyes upon 
such clergymen, whether Dissenters or others, who 
denied the divinity of @hrist. Of those there were 
three brothers, all iArian Presbyterian ministers. 
His lordship sent one of these to study physic, and 
the other two he presented to livings m the church 
of England. ‘Thus for the sake of livings, the men 
who denied the divinity of Christ, could not only 
subscribe the thirty-nine articles, but even read the 
Athanasian Creed. 

Inall their ceremonies of worship, they observe 
the saine forms which we have already mentioned, 
except those who read their printed liturgy, but that 
is only in a few places. Some of them read a 
prayer im manascript, and their sermons are all 
written, They have no discipline nor government, 
and in their congregations, the people seem cold 
aud insensihle, while the preacher is delivering his 
moral harangue, or depreciating the glories of Christ 
Jesus. No new menibers are added, therefore there 
sill be probably none left after the present gene- 
ration. 

We shall conclude this article by observing, that 
such people as belong to them, never instruct their 
children in any ecatechisms, so that they are shock- 
ingly ignorant. 'Phey do not so much as know those 
very points by whieh their religion is distinguished. 
‘The cold lifeless manner in which the minister 
preaches, makes them despise all religion, or at Icast 
not to regard any. 


me 
Account of the Socinian Presbyterians. 


Solomon, the wisest prinee that cver lived in the 
world, says, there wae four things he could not 
vnderstand, namely,—the way of a ship in the sea; 
the way of aneagle in the air; the way of the co- 
nies on the rocks; and the way of a man with a 
mardi. But what would that great prince have said 
had he lived in our time, to see such variety of 
fornis and sentiments in religion as we have amongst 
us, andall these bearing the nanies of Christians 
and Protestanis. Perhaps he would have said, 
ashe did on another ceeasion, “ God hath made 
man upright, but he hath sought out many inven- 
tions.” 

There is nothing has contributed more towards 
the propagation of popery in this country, than the 
various sects we are divided into. ‘The tirst thing a 
Romish priest advances in conversation with such 
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ence in religion. Ile tells the person, that the Ro- 
man Catholies are all umted, whereas, the Protes- 
tant religion is like adreadful monster with a great 
nmmber of heads. But he does not stop here. 

Ne tells him, that one sect demes the divinity of 
Christ; another that of the Holy Ghost; a third 


‘the immortality of the soul; a fourth the resurrec- 


tion of the body; a fifth the eternity of hell tor- 
ments, &c. Ke. Ke. 

This is the way they make converts, as they call 
them; and it is told by themselves, that within these 
twenty years, they have drawn over to their conmmn- 
nion above twenty thousand Protestants, many of 
whom were Dissenters. And this snot much to be 
wondered at, when we consider, what a thing it is 
for weak minds to be distracted about religious opi- 
nions. ‘These poor unfortunate people, no sooner 
embraced popery, than they imagmed themselves 
delivered, as it were, from Egyptian bondage. 

A few years ago, a young Presbyterian minister 
turned Roman Catholic, and was ordained a priest. 
He was so zealous, that he was sent on the mission 
to Scotland, where he had been brought up, and 
actually boasted of his having made some hundreds 
of converts. 

A few years ago, a Socinian minister in London, 
preached away all his congregation; and one of 
them, a person of sense and great abilities, turned 
Roman Catholic. That man is still alive, and 
boasts that there is seldom a week in which he does 
not gain some prosclytes. But to proceed with our 
subject. 

Faustus Socinus, from whom these people take 
their name, was a physician of some repute at Si- 
enna in Italy, about the time of the Reformation. 
The profligacy of the court, and the corruption of 
the church of Rome, convinced him, that Chiristi- 
anity was not to be found there. And as he had 
been taught to beheve in the unity of the church, so 
he imagined that Christianity was not to be found 
among the Protestants, because they were divided 
ito Tany parties. 

However, as nothing could please him that he saw 
or heard, he resolved to make a new rehgion to suit 
his own fancy. 

Ile taught, like the Arians, that to believe in the 
divinity of Christ, was to destroy the unity of the 
godhead; adding, that if there were three persous, 
there might be three hundred, or any number what= 
ever. He said, that the texts made use of te prove 
the divinity of Christ, ought to be understood in a 
different sense. 

The Arians admit, that Christ existed before the 
world was created; but the Socinians say, he had 
no existence ull his body was formed in the womb 
of the virgin. As for the incarnation of Christ, 
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they think that itis not to be considered as miracu- 
Tous; und they maintain, that it cameot be proved 
from the sacred scriptures. ‘They say, that tad it 
been necessary to believe in the inearnation, the 
bible would have mentioned it. One would think 
these people had never read the bible, for the inear- 
nation wis prophesied in the Old ‘Testament, and 
itis velated at large in the New. 

About four years ago, a Socinian minister wrote 
a pamphlet to prove that the virgin spoken of in 
Isaiah, was not the Virgin Mary, and that the child 
to be born was Hezekiah. In answer to this, Mr. 
Sharp wrote a learned tract, and he was seconded 
by a pious German divine, uow at [lesse-Cassel. 
One would have thought this was sufficient to have 
refuted the Socinian, but le had recourse to a me- 
thod, which had it uot been taken notice of, might 
have soon deprived us both of the Old and New 
‘Testament, 

Mr. Sharp had observed, that the very words of 
the prophet relating to Christ’s incarnation, are, by 
Matthew the evangelist, applied to Christ in’ chap- 
ter [, and Il. Upon that the Socinian wrote a 
pamphlet, attempting to prove that those two chap- 
ters are spurious, and forged by some of the ancient 
fathers. 

He was going to have procceded in the same 
manner with the first two chapters of St. Luke’s 
gospel, hut Mr. Sharp answered him in such a 
masterly manner, that probably he will be silent for 
ever. 

They teach, that man was of his own nature 
mertal, even before the fall, and was never endowed 
with original righteonsness, consequently there can 
be no orginal sin by the fall of Adan. That we 
have a power to do good or cvil whenever we 
please. That knows uotiing of what is to happen, 
even to-morrow. “That the cause of predestination 
is not in God, betin man. That God predestinates 
ho one in particular to be saved. ‘That he might 
have forgiven sin without Christ’s death; for us lie 
is the umversal Lord, so he might do with his crea- 
tures as he pleased; he might give up his right to 
punish. 

They add further, that as Christ was a mortal 
man, soit wus necessary that he should dic; and 
this, say thev, shews he was not Gad, becanse Gad 
camnot die. ‘That the death and all the sufferings 
of Christ were for no other purpose, than to shew 
anexample for people to unitate, Vhat Christ 
made no atonement for sin, nor was his death of 
any great scrvice to mankind. That God hath ex- 
alted Christ in heaven somewhat above the saints, 
but sll he is a dependent being. ‘Phat baptisin is 
an indifferent thing, aud may cither be used or not. 
"That the torments of hell mean no more than that 
the soul and body shall be both annihilated. We 
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shall not mention the dreadful consequences which 

night be drawn from these principles, becquse 

It might injure many persons in the present age, 

whose minds we hope, are well estabhshed in the 

faith. 

They say that every sort of discipline is no more 
than ecclesiastical policy, and certainly so it is, but 
they have none. “Phat pastors are all equal, and 
tothem with the elders belong the government of 

. the church. 
The pastoral function consists in preaching, pray- 
ing, visiting the sick, ‘and administering the sacra- 
ments, ‘Phey admit of no more sacraments than 
two, viz. Baptism, and the Lord’s supper. 
A sacrament say they, 1s au oath, or an engage- 
ment to perform something; and when they partake 
of the communion, they sit round a table, hke the 
Calvinists, there being no difference between them 
in that particular, 
The Socimans are charged with measuring their 
faith by the narrow bounds of their reason. God 
(say they) never commanded, that man can_ believe 
what cannot be comprehended. ‘That we are cre- 
ated with an understanding fit to conceive, and we 
should rejeet what we cannot comprehend. 
And here we would ask, if any man could ever 
yet comprehend God. “ Canst thou by searching 
| (says Job) find out God, canst thou find out the 
| Almighty unto perfection?” Plato, a leathen, 

said, speaking of God, “Truth is his body, and 

hight is his shadow.” Simonides, a Sicilian’ phiilo- 

sopher, being asked by his king Dionysius, what 
| God was, asked some time to consider of an answer, 
but at last returned for answer, that thé more he 
considered the more he was lost ia admiration, at 
the boundless nature of the subject. 

‘Tolasd and ‘Tindal, attempting to write in defence 
of Socimanism, became professed deists, and wrote 
agaist the Christian religion. 

Mr. Whiston, who was hinself an Arian, being 
one day im conversation with Chubb, who was a 
Socinian, he (Whiston) told him it would not be 
long before he embraced deisim, and he did so. 

it is certain, that those who reject mysteries, 
must, at the same time, reject divine revelation; 
and here we may say, with a great man, “ Nothing 
is more reasouable than to believe that to be tue 
which is above reason; what notion can a man form. 
of the soul, any niore than that itis a living active 
prineiple, wlich he feels within tamself, but caimot 
in any manner comprehend.” 

The Socinians often speak very disrespectfully of 
Christ, particularly iu their sermons, and always 
treat of a future state, as but very imperfectly re- 
vealed. ‘They are apparently happy, that God hus 
not made the gospel dispensation clearer than it is, 
and yet they wall not believe what is revealed. 
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Dr. Blair, an anthor and a divine, justly admired 
by his brethren, the ministers of the church of scot- 
land, has made some fine remarks concerning the 
notions of the Socimaus. It appears (says the Dr.) 
to be the plan of the Deity, in all hts dispensations 
to mix light with darkness, evidence with aneer- 
tuinty. Whatever the reason of this providence be, 
the fuet is undeniable. ' 

God is described in the Gld Testament, as a Gad 
that hideth hinself. Clouds end darkness are said 
to surround him, lis way is im the sea, and his 
path in the great waters, his footsteps are not known. 
Both the works and the ways of God 
mystery. In the ordinary course of his government, 
muumerable events vecur, whieh perplex us to the 
utmost. ‘There is a certam limit to all our enquiries 
in religion, beyond which, if we attempt to procced, 
we ave lost in a mnaze of inextiiealte difticulties. 
Even that revelation which affords sueli material 
uistruetion to man concerning his duty and his hap- 
piness, leaves many doubts unresglved. See Blair's 
Sermons, ser. iv, p. 20. 

{tis certain, that if mcn could comprehend every 
thing revealed; if they could see the veil drawu 
aside, and the mystery of God’s moral government 
uufolded, there would be an amazing change, but it 
would be for the worst. Men would neglect those 
duties they owe to society, to their country, their 
fanihes and themselves. Human life would pro- 
cure no objeet sufficient to rouse the mind to a state 
of aetivity, nor to ge the hand of industry. Navy, 
ithas been supposed, perhaps with good reason, 
that were men to behold the glories of a future 
state, they would deprive themsclves of its blessings 
by rushing upon their own destruction. 


are full of 
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iy is remarkable, that in treating of the different , 


seets among the Protestaut Disseuters in England, 
we generally find them divided and subdivided into 
paraes. ‘Lo what can this be owing, says the unbe- 
fiever wm Christ? Can there be any truth in the reli- 
gion of those people, who are daily projecting new 
schemes, and changing these as often as their eapri- 
cious humaurs direct them? Tere let the deist not 
triumph; for we could make it appear, that there 
are more .differences among those people, who cal! 


themselves Vieethinkers. ‘Thus,’ “Poland was an 
enemy to all those sentinients that distinguish Chris- 
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‘It has pleased our God to coneeal many things. 
from us, that'we may give evidence of our huinil: ity 
aud onr confidence in hin. To set Up reuson as the 
boundary of our religion, is an attempt to make 
ourselves greater than the glorious angels in heaven. 
For the apostle, speaking of the woik of iman’s re- 
demption, says, “ Which things the augels desire 
to look into.” Which imuplies, it was then toa 
great for them, and will remain -so tall Christ has 
finished his mediatorial office. 

Ifow different from these sentiments are those of 
the humble behlever? Flow often docs he exclaing 
with joy, - 


Thy mercics still thou dost impart, 
With every added day, 

Above the rest, O give an heart, 5 
Hts iribute sull to pay. 

TW angele host for ever pure, 
My late returns shall bless ; 

Nor sin nor sorrow ever more, 
Couspire agaiust my rest. 

Those faise snggcsione, flesh and blood, 
Did inter pose below. 

Shall then be-clear’d aud understood, 
And wonnas’d friendship flow. 


We have said the more coneerniag the Socinians, 
because they ure, with respect to the Presbyterian 
clergy, the most numerous in Enelaud, bat many 
of them have not above a dozeu of hemers. In 
their worship they are the same as the Arians, and 
for the most part they are very similar; they have. 
already preached away most of their hearers, and 
probably there will be but few Ieft soon. 
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Tindal 


tians from other people in the world. was 
of a quite different opinion. Blount denied the 
immortality of the soul and shot himself. Boling-- 


broke was a professed debauehee, and famtly at- 
tempted to overthrow the Sempture History. We> 
have only mentioned these few instances, in order- 
to shew, .that there are vo people in the world more. 
inconsistent than the writers among the deists, when 
they ridicule the differenees among Protestants. 
‘These differences among Protestant Dissenters 
are so trifling, that they seldonr affect the essentials 
of religion; and people onght to bear with each 
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other, and be tenderly obliging, without affording 
wn opportumty for ct ither ine pupists or deists to 
triumph over their weakness. 

‘The Independents, as they are now in England, 
may he divided into two sects, namcly, the reel 
and the irregulars, Vhe regular lndependents are 
those who have beev bronght up at their academy, 
and received as much learning as we shal) have occa- 
sion to take notice of afterwards. Vhe irregular 
Independents consist of the lower ranks of people, 
who have fer some time attended the prenching of 
the Methodists, but are seduced away by some of 
their friends, who happen to have a greater volubility 
of speech than the others. But of each of these 
in their order. . 


———— 
Account of the Regular Independents. 


These people were called originally Brownists, 
from the following circumstance :— 

Mr. Robert Brown, a Paritan preacher, im the 
diocese of Norwich, had been much persecuted by 
the bishops, and frequently thrown into prison. 

This Mr. Brown was descended from an ancient 
and honourable family, in the county of Rutland, 
and nearly related to the great lord treesurer Ceeil. 
Hé received his education in Corpus Christi College, 
in Cambridge, but having conceived early prejudices 
against the ceremonies, “he went about the country 
preaching in private houses. Having had an infor- 
mation lodged against Lim in the spiritual court, he 
was degraded from his office, und being denna a 
young man, he went and hved some tine " privately 
with his fath rel 

He could not, however, be restrained from 
preaching and inveighing against the bishops aud 
the ceremonies. For this he was imprisoned no less 
than thirty-two times, anc at last forced to leave the 


kingdom. Upon this he retired to Middleburgh, in 
Zealand, with several of his followers, where be 


formed a church upon his own plan of discipline.— 
This happened in 1586, but in three years aficr, 
158, they split Into so many parties, that Brown 
left them and returned to Euland, where he re- 
nottneed his principles. After this he beeame 
rector of a parish church in| Northamptonshire, 
where he lived an idle and dissolute life, aud having 
assuulted one of his neighbours, he was committed 
to the gaol of Noithampton, where he died, 163 
in the eiality-tirst vear of his age. 

The Brownists held the same notion with respect 
to the terms of acceptance, as the Calvinists, but in 
their discipline they were uncommonly gid. “They 
taught, that every cougregation syas a church inde- 
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pendent of any other, and this is the reason why 
they are called Independents. 

Some of thew reasons for separating from the 
chureb of England were, that the laws and the 
queen’s Injunctions, had imposed several things that 
were notin the gospel. That there were seer 
gross errors in the service of the chureh, which 
were innde necessary for the communion, and im- 
posed accordingly. "Phat af persceution for the 
sake of conscience was inconsistent with Chiistiamty, 
the church of [ngland could not be a true one, 
That the constitution of the hierarchy was too bad 
lo be mended. ‘Vhat the very pillars of it were 
rotten, and that there was a necessity for a total 
reformation. 

“Phese people suffered much, along with the other 
Puritans during the reign of queen Elizabeth, and 
many suflered death with remarkable constancy for 
the principles they professed. 

In 1593, the Brownists were became so numer- 
ous, that Sir Walter Ralcigh declared in parlisinent, 
that there were upwards of twenty thousand of them 
iu the counties of Norfolk and Essex, and in the 
neighbourhood of London, ‘Those near London 
being more numerous than any where else, they 
a, themselves into a congregation, and chose a 
pastor. They had many learned men umong them, 
particularly ‘Ainsworth, whose exposition ‘of the 
Peutatench and the Psalms, is one of the best books 
in the world. But the congregation was soon dis- 
persed, und fifty-six of the. members sent te prison, 
where some of them perished for want of the neces- 
saries of life. 

Hereupon they petitioned the lord treasurer, set- 
ting forth the hardships they labonred under, but 
their petition was rejected. These persecutions 
obliged many of them to go over to Holland, where 
they. set up themselves in most of the principal 
towns. Tu the reign of James 1. the persecuuon 
earried on against then: was greater than before s 
but these people, although persecuted, split into 
parties, aud did all they could to injure each other, 

About the vear 1610, they assumed the nanie of 
Thidependents, and one Mr. Kobmson, a learned 
man amongst them, returned to England, and formed 
a congregation, W her met in the Borough of South- 
wark, where there 1s a meeting to this day. It is 
oiled Deadman’s Place, beenisesthe Dissenters 
have a burying ground adjoining to it. 

sur this little socicty having been informed 
against by the bishop’s pursnviant in 1652, forty- 
two of them were apprehended and thrown into 
prison. Some of these were adinitted to bail, but 
no favour was tu be shewn to their pastor; upon 
which he petitioned the hing for leave to depart 
from England, which was granted him. He, with 
about thirty of bis followers, went over to New 
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England; and My..Canne, who wrote the marginal 
notes on the Bible, was chosen pastor in his room. 

My. Canne preached in private houses, but the 
rage of the persecution drove him and his followers 
over to Holland, where they established a congre- 
gation at Amsterdam. 

Mr. Howe.was their next minister, who was 
thrown into prison, where he died. 
is the life of argument, so persecution promotes 
religion, whether true or false. ‘These people in- 
creased to an amazing number, and although almost 
all of them were of different sentiments, yet they 
were either called Puritans or Brownists. 

They continued to meet in Deadman’s Place as 
usual; but one Sunday, whilst they were celebrating 
divine worship, they were surrouuded by the marshal 
of the hing’s-beneh, and committed to prison.— 
Next day they were carried before the house of 
lords, and accused of denying the king's supremacy 
iu ecclesiastical matters, and with preaching con- 
trary to the statute of uniformity. ‘The house, how- 
ever, did not proceed against them in a summary 
manner, but diswissed them with a gentle repri- 
mand. Next day a great many people \ went to see 
their meeting, and were so pleased with its sim- 
plicity, that they embraced their notions, and be- 
came converts. 

History addresses itself to a period far more dis- 
tant than the dreams of wild enthusiasts, or the 
blasphenties of madmen. She undertakes to held 
out truth to public notice, withont regard to factions, 
or any attachinent to partics. She is to dress up 
truth in her native colours, and leave the impartial 
reader to judge. ‘This is not an easy matter iu the 
midst of contending parties. We are not to be 
swayed or biassed by luveterate prejudices, any more 
than partial attachments. So just are the words of 
the poct. 


So from the time we first begin to know, 

We hive and learn, and not the wiser grow: 

But he who trath from falsehood would discern, 
Must first disrobe the mind, and all inlearn. 
To disposses the child the mortal lives, 

But death approaches e’er the man anives : 
‘Thus truth hes hid, aud e’er we can explore 
The glittering gem, our fleeting life is o’er. 


We have, however, endeavoured to avoid all these 
extremes, we have considered that all human beings 
are liable to err; ani sensible of our own weakness, 
we shall continue aur account of these people with 
Lnpartivlity and with tenderness. 

in the year 16-41, when the Puritans began their 
grand attempt to overturn the government both m 
shurch and stute, many of the Judependent ministers 

retarned to England ; “and so unsettled was the state 


As opposition , 
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of affairs at that time, that some of these men were 
chosen ministers of that famous assembly of divines 
which met at Westminster, and overturned the whole 
frame of episcopacy. ‘The Independents were mere 
favoured than the Presbyterians; avd as they had 
no objection against money, they accepted of the 
grand church livings, while at the same time, they 
were exclaiming against clerical power. 

When the Presbyterians in 1648, petitioned the 
parliament against the tolerations of the Sectaries, 
which was seconded by the Scots, the Independents 
presented a counter-petition from the eity, signed by 
a great number of hands. ‘The parliament upon 
this, called upon the Presbyterians to prove their jus 
divinum; and an assembly of them met for that 
purpose; but the Independents withdrew, and left 
them, not chusmg to have any hand in the affair. 

The army, at this tine, was composed of Inde- 
pendents mixed with Anabaptists, and other Secta- 
nes, who, when they found the Presbyterians even 
in tien treaty with the king, isisting upon unifor- 
mity, without making the least provision for that 
liberty of couscicnce they had been contending for, 
grew Outrageous, and at last buried king, parliament 
and presbytery, in the ruins of the constitution. 

As Oliver Cromwell was an enemy to clerical 
power, and a friend to universal toleration, they 
were one of his chief supports during his usurpation. 
They petitioned him for leave to hold a synod, in 
order to publish to the world an uniform confession 
of their faith; for they were become very consider- 
able. Their churches were greatly increased, both 
in the city and country, and many rich and substan- 
tial people had jomed them, but they were not 
agreed upon any standard of faith or discipline, 
thongh their brethren in New England had done so 
ten years before. ‘Phe protector yielded to their 
importunity, but did uot live to see the effects of it. 

About a month after the protector’s death, a 
mecting was held in the Savoy between the Presby- 
terlans and the Independents, and they appointed a 
commitiee to draw up a new confession of faith, 
whieh differed but little from that of the Westmins- 
ter confession. At the end of the confession is a 
chapter of discipline in which they assert, that every 
society of visible professors agreemg to walk toge- 
ther in the fuith and order of the gospel is a com- 
plete church, and has full power within itself to 
elect and ordain all chureh officers, to exclude all 
offenders, aud to do all other acts relating to the 
edification and well being cf the chuich. ‘Vhat all 
ordinations shull take place im consequence of the 
pastors beg clected by the people; and they are to 
be set apart by fasting and prayer, with the imposi- 
tion of hands; but even without the imposition of 
hands, they are to be declared duly ordamed; nor 
shall any person object to their being miutisters of 
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the gospel; for they consider the act of ordination 
as im its own nature, rather indifferent than binding. 

They disallow the power of all stated synods and 
presbyteries, and all sorts of conventical churches 
over particular assemblies, but admit, that in cases 
of difficulty or dhiterence relating tu order of doc- 
tine, churches may meet together by their messen- 
gers, to give advice, but not to exereise any autho- 
rity. ‘They say further, that churches agreeing in 
the fundamentals of relision, should heep t up a com- 
muniou with their brethren. And itis true that the 
ministers and rich people do so, but the poor are 
generally neglected. | 

At present, the Independents have many meetings 
in England, but iheir misters are for the most part 
poor. Indeed this ts reasonable ; for if they have 
no compassion for those in Hlistrcaese so it would seem 
inconsistent with the dictates of common seuse, that 
any people should shew compassion to them. 

‘They have an academy v-here their young minis- 
ters are brought up, but not one of them can be ad- 
mitted till he has declared that he has been converted. 
‘The greatest number of these young men are taken | 
from menial employments, and they are first em- 
ployed to learn as much Latin as Casar of Borgio 
acquired. They then lay hold of a Greek grammar, 
and acquire as much knowledge of that ancient lan- 
guage as to be able to read a chapter im St. John’s 
gospel. In Hebrew they go over Robeitson’s edi- 
tion of the Psalins, and here their knowledge of 
lunguag s stops. 

During their Jeisure hours, a minister comes to 
the academy, aud delivers them some lectures on 
thetoric and logic, which they are vain cnough to 
eall the fine arts. An attempt was made, a few 
years ago, to introduce amongst them the study of 
the mathematics, in order to make them reasoners ; 
but their governors could not undertake the making 
of compasses, lines and cncles, so that their young 
ministers have jast as much learning as one would 
naturally imagine who attends to the nature of things, 
and considers the constitution of the Christian re- 
livion. 

The next thing to be considered is their ceclesi- 
astical polity, if it deserves that name. When one 
of their voung men has acquitted himself so well as 
to be made choice of for a eburch, about half a 
dozen of the neighbourmg ministers assemble, with 
a great many of the people. The ordination is con- 
ducted in the same form as amoug the Presbyterians, 
but the confession differs. 

The following coufession of faith, delivered by 
Mr. ‘Mioinas Bradbury, in London, Jnly 10, 1707, 
is almost similar to all that have idthvertd since, 
and inay serve as a specimen, 

“ Porasimuch as, upen these accasions, many have | 
tuken in baud to set forth, in order, a declaration of ! 
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those things which are most surely believed among 

a J desire to make the same goodl profession before 
ko witnesses, and, aecording to my measure of 
the gift of Christ, give a reason of the ‘hope that 1s 
in me, with mcekunes and fear, und especially at this 
ume, when by fasting and prayer, and laying on of 
hands, I am to be separated for the work whereunto 
the Lord hath called me; though | be Jess than the 


Jeast of all saints, and not worthy of this grace, to 
preach the nace heii riches of Christ. 
Arr. 1. 1 therefore deelare iy belief, that the 


books of the Old and New Testament, lich are 
commonly received amongst us, cate not by the 
will of man, but the holy men of God spake as thes 
were moved by the Hloly Ghost, and «are profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for corrcetion, and instruc- 
tion in righteousness. 

Il. This, through grace, I will always adhere to, 
as the great rule of ny faith anil ministry ; to this 
law and testimony I profess to bring every opinion ; 
tis I promise, in a dependanee upon him who has 
the residue of the spirit; 1 apply to these scriptures 
as the best discovery God hath made of himself in 
this hfe; I here leam what God is, and what he 
doth. This includes both his nature and glorious 
perfections; it includes both his eternal anity and 
trinity of persons. 

Iii. I believe that the Lord our God is one Lord, 
there is none besides him. 

IV. I believe there are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, aud the Holy Ghost, 
and that these three are one. ‘This [ would avow as 
a trath, and humbly adore-as a mystery. 

V. I believe that this one God, Father, Son, and 
Iloly Ghost, is a spirit. The king eternal, immor- 
tal, invisible, from everlasting to everlasting, merci- 
ful and gracious, long suffering, and abunidiie in 
coolness and truth, but who onl take vengeance on 
his adversaries, aud not at all acquit the wicked. 

VI. I believe that he created all things, and for 
his pleasure they are and were created; that his 
government reaches over the whole creation; that hus 
providence extends to all creatures, and their actions, 
and that the fore-knowledge of God over-rules the 
corruptions of men. 

VIE. FE believe that Ged made a covenant with 
our first parents, as the common root of all their 


posterity, and wave them a righteons law, with this 
establishment, that he that docs these thi ings, shall 


live by them; but in the day that he offended, he 
should surely die. 

VIVE. TP believe, that by one man’s disobedience, 
our natures are not only guilty but impure, and that 
we lic dead in trespasses and sins, 

IN. I believe that God resolved to glorify him- 
self by redeeming some of the Jost tuce: that he 
did, from all etvrnity, predestinate some ty the adop- 
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tion of children, whose names are written in heaven; 
that this election was free, and it will have a certain 
issue ; that the remnant are saved according to the 
election of grace, not for the works which they should 
afterwarcs do, but according to his own purpose and 
grace before the world began. 

X. Lheheve that this design will be eifectual to 
the lappiness of all those. 

NI. 1 believe that the only method of obtaining 
this happiness wes by appointing one mediator be- 
tween God and man, the man Christ Jesus; giving 
a certain number to him, and setting him forth to 
be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, for the 
remission of sins, that God might be just, and yet 
the elect be saved. 

NIT. I believe the divinity of our great Lord and 
Redeemer; that he is over all, God blessed for ever- 
more; that he thought it no robbery to be equal 
with God, but receives a divine homage. | believe 
this word was mude flesh, and dwelt among us:— 
this is the mystery of godliness, great without con- 
troversy, that God was manifest im the flesh I be- 
heve him to be a teacher come from God: that he 
was made a priest for ever: that he is the king of 
samts, of whose kingdom there shall be no eud.— 
In all these capacities he is head of the church, and 
the Saviour of the body, appointed to be the heir 
of all things; but more especially lord over them 
who are given to hint. 

XIE. 1 believe be went about doing good, de- 
lighting to do the will of him that sent him, by the 
which will we are sanetified: that he was made a 
curse for us, suffering in both the parts of bis human 
nature; that he was the Messiah, who should be cut 
off to finish transgression, and make an end of sin: 
that there is no other wame given under heaven 
whereby men can be saced. 

MIV. T believe when he had by himself purged 
our sins, he was buried, and lay part of three days 
aud three mehts in the belly of the earth. 

XV. 1 believe that God raised him to heaven, 
loosed the pains of death, because it was not possi- 
ble he should be holden of it. I believe he as- 
cended wp on high, is seated on the right hand of 
God, as the advocate of his people and the judge 
of the world. 

AVI. [believe that whom he predestinated, them 
he also called, and whom he has called, them he 
also justities freely by his grace. The blessedness 
of this consists m God’s imputing righteousness with- 
out works. I believe that we Jay hold on his merey 
by faith, and that not of ourselves, but of the gilt 
of God: that the people of God receive the adop- 
tion of sons, and there is a cliange in the disposition 
of those who are heirs of the grace of life, owing 
to free love and to Almighty power. I believe that 
the ransomed of the Lord grow in grace, and that 
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he who has begun a good work m them, will per- 
form it unto the day of Jesus Christ. No man skall 
be able te pluck them out of bis hands. 

AVI. EF believe he is to be worshipped with re- 
verence and godly fear. 1 believe that we are to 
own this Lord in secicties, and that there is a eom- 
munion with all that in every place call upon the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, both theirs and 
ours, and that Jesus Christ will be with them to the 
end of the world, 

NVILL. | beheve he hath given us several com- 
mands and institutions, which we, as Christians, 
are obliged to perform, one of which is baptism in 
water, inthe uame of the Vathfer, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, taught us all things what-. 
soever he has commanded, adicuishing one another 
in psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs. And by 
eating bread and drinking wine, in remembrance of 
him, we are to continue stedfast in doctrine and fel- 
lowship, and in breaking of bread and in prayer. 

XIX. I believe, that in all these parts of worship, 
one is our master, eveu Christ; no man havmg 
dominion over our faith and liberty. 

NX. I believe that the Christian, at his death, 
enters upon two blessings, a complete purity and 
satisfying enjoyment, that the spirits of just men 
are niade perfect, see Christ and know him as them- 
selves are known: and that more perfect felicity 
which will follow the resurrection and universal 
judgment. For, Rs 

XNI. I believe there shall be a resurrection of 
the dead, both of the just and unjust: that Christ 
hath authority to execute judgment, because he is 
the son of man: that the angels, who sinmed, are 
delivered into the chains of darkness; both they and 
the wicked, who know not God, nor obeyed the 
gospel of his dear son, shall go into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal. 

‘The other particulars relating to the regular In- 
dependents lead us within the veil, obscurity is en- 
lightened, darkness to the human eye vanishes away 
hefore our sight, and we can see them in their native 
colours, 

‘Their eongregations consist of a minister, two 
deacons, and, in coujunction with them, the whole 
of the congregation. These forni a sort of congre- 
gational body, taking upon themselves the same 
power as a geueral council. The minister is elected 
by the people at large, with this reservation, that 
they can turn them away whenever they please-— 
This is, perhaps, a very extraordinary way of pro- 
ceeding, and yet we meet with something hke it in 
ancient ecclesiastical history. 

In their discipline they profess to be like the 
primitive Christians; that is, they will never publish 
the faults of each other until they are excommuni- 
cated. ‘This appears to be as strict a picce of hy- 
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pocrisy as ever took place in the world, and we 
shall give a specinen of it afterwards. 

At present, in their form of worship, they differ 
a little from the Presbyterians, but stall, even in 
that difference, they ave not uniform. Tir all their 
meetings they begin with a psalm, and then follows 
a prayer. In some, after the prayer is over, they 
begin the sermon, which generally lasts an hour; 
and the muuster must take great care not to drop 
one single word that looks hke an exhortation to 
duty. ‘Phe whole sermon has some resemblance to 
a system of divinity, without the conclusion. In 
some of their churches they sing three times during 
divine service; but, in general, their sermons ae 
the same, only with this difference, that some of 
their young ministers kave holdly ventured to imitate 
their ancestors, such as Bates, Howe, and others. 

It is necessary to inform the reader concerning 
this vast difference im the mode of preaching between 
the preseut Independents, and those who lived at 
the time of the revolution. 

In 1708, one Mr. Hussey, a minister at Cam- 
bridge, published a heavy, tetlions volume, to shew 
that no minister had a right to make any offers of 
grace or salvation to sinners. ‘Uhis is not original: 
Calvinism, but it is au inference, or couseqnence 
deduceable from it; at least from that part of it 
called absolute predestination. Tor if God has 
elected one part of mankind, and reprobated the 
other, what occasion is there for exhortation, seeing 
man has no power to comply. This is a popular 
objection of the Armimans, which has already been 
in a measure refuted. It is not hereby meant to 
charge the Independents alone with this conse- 
quence, as many other sectarists, and even some in 
our established church, adopt the same opinion.—lf 
we might be allowed to give our advice on so im- 
portant a subject, we should rather think the ex- 
press command of our Lord should be more attended 
to than any of these traditions of men; and if in 

“zekiel’s days, the dead bones were commanded to 
hive, why should not the same method be taken nn- 
der the superior brightness and vivifying nature of 
the gospel dispensation. 

‘There is an apparent inconsistency in establishing 
tlhe above consequence from a belief in absolute 
predestination, among a people who, im general, pro- 
fess to have been converted from the ways of sin, 
under the Methodists; for this is the case with the 
modern Independents. It is pretty generally known, 
that exhortation is their fort, and that they bad rather 
forego systematic divinity than lose an opportunity 
of earnest exhortation. 

When a man or woman desircs to be admitted a 
member, the minister and deacons confer with him, 
inquire into his character with a strictness and pre- 
cision which does honour to them. If it is found 
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such as will bring an honour to religion, as well as 
an ornament to their congregation, be or she is then 
told to wiite out an account of bis Christian ex- 
penienee , and of the manucr of lis conversion. 

This acconnt is given to the minister, who having 
perused it, desires “the candidate to be at the imect- 
mon the next Lord's day. When service is over 
in the afternoon, the minister, with the deacons, and 
the principal members of the congregation, mect 
together in a large pew before the clerk's desk, 
called the table pew, because it is there they ade 
minister the Lord’s Supper. 

The candidate is then called upon, and the minis- 
ter, pulling the paper out of his pocket, tells the 
people that he is: conie to read the Christian expe- 
rience of A. B. "Phe paper is then read,. whiely 
gencrally coutains, first, a confession of his original 
and actual transgressions against God, his deep con- 
viction of guilt on that FP oOuut and his hearty de- 
sire of embraciug that salvation whick is revealed in 
the gospel: he then proceeds to relate the method 
and inaamer by which divine grace operated upon his 
heart; but as these are so various, we cannot fix any 
particular one, only we believe, that the general 
way which God takes to bring: sumers to the know- 
ledge of himself, is through “the instrumentality of 
the preached word. Te then professes his desire to 
become a member of that purticular church, and 
assigns his reason for it, which is generally this, that 
he cannot any longer conscientiously abstain from 
obeying the positive command of Christ, which is 
binding upon all Christians, viz. the participation of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. It is a general 
rule, not only with the Independents, but with most 
other sectarists, not to admit any one to their com- 
munion, until they have undergone some exami- 
nation of this nature. 

As soon as the paper is read, the candidate is de- 
sired to retire into the vestry, and while he is there, 
a consultation is held among the mmister and mem= 
bers of the church; they then determine whether 
in the judgment of charity his experience is genuine, 
aud such as will entitfe him to church fellowship ; 
added to which, they also judge of his character and 
conduct in the world; if these correspond with 
their sentiments of propriety, the candidate is made 
acquainted therewith, the minister gives him the 

right hand of fellowship, and he is from that mo- 
ment a member of the church. It is generally con- 
trived that the day of admission is upon a Lord’s 
day, when the sacrament is administered, and then 
the new admitted member immediately communi- 
cates with the church. 

Should the candidate be objected to, either from 
some inconsistency in his moral conduct, or should 
the account of his experience not correspond with 
the tenor of gospel conversion, he is exhorted to 
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“Contmue some time longer under the ordinances 5 
to be diligent in his atteudauce on Lord’s days, and 
to be very etreumspect im his behaviour. After a 
longer ov shoiter trial, he is admitted or totally 
rejected. 

As_for the present state of the regular-Independ- 
ents, it rather resembles a standing pool, whereas 
formerly it was as a rapid current. They have some 
rich people amongst them, aud many poor; they 
consist chiefly of old members, and their additional 
converts are not very numerous. “They are rather 

“ina declining than a pro-perous state: we hope this 
- ig not a-sign of a decay of religion and virtue in the 
world, but that people in general sve less necessity 
> than formerly for dissenting from the established 
-church of England. 


LTivegular Independents. 


Tt is not from any ill natured prejudice, nor any 


thing like malevolence that we call these people by 
such a name. ‘This would be very unbecoming 
those who are candidates for the public favour; im 
partiality alone, and nothing less can captivate men 
of reason, ard obtain thetr good opinion. ‘The 
author did not nightly know by what name to call 
them, till being one-day in company with a doctor 
in divinity amongst the regular Independents, the 
ireverend doctor said, “ They are our Irregulars.”— 
The reader must not be left in the cark, he must 
know who these people are, and who are those jol- 
lowers who- ‘support their niinistry. ‘Po-understand 


this rightly, it will be necessary to observe, that soon - 


after the establishment of Methodisin in this coun- 
try, by those first institutors of it, Messrs. Whitfield 
ond W csley, many-of the preachers i in their separate 
<connections, thinking they had equal abilities with 
the rest of their brethren, took ineetings, and be- 
came Independents themselves Ilaving been ren- 
dered popular by their connection with one or the 
other of the above reverend gentlemen, and substi- 
tutmg loud deelamation in the place of sound rea- 
soning, they soon collected a sufficient number to 
fill their meeting-houses. We will not say that their 
congregations were the most respectable, they gene- 
rally -consisted of the unlearned and the poor, and 
not by auy means 50 reputable as the regular Inde- 
pendent congregations. Their discipline was uueb 
the same, but many parts of their conduct different. 

We have already observed, that the regular Inde- 
pendents have an education in their academies, but 
not the’best that can be obtained, stopping vastly 
short of that erudition which in our opinion is 
necessary to form a Christian mimister. But the 
Airegulms are still at a lower ebb, as they are in 


general ignorant of systematic divinity, as well as 
common education : however, their public harangues 
are popular; they tend to inflame the passions, “and 
set the affections at work: what wonder if nuder 
such influences as these, the jadgment should some- 
times be misled and the practice be consequently 
erroneous. It is not our business to enqune by 
what motives they are actuated, we shall leave-that 
to him, before whom all hearts ave open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets are hid; whose 
prerogative it is to try the reins and seareh the hearts 
of the clnldren of men. But this much is certain, 
that they have a great number of followers, ond 
yet they have neither system uor discipline, strange 
that a religion should exist without these, aud yet 
it is true, ‘Their terms of communion are rather 
uncertain, apy person of good character, and what 
they in their -separate congregations call orthodox 
principles, may be adiniited. Meu of business 
sometimes join them, and it is often proved that they 
benefit themselves considerablys ds itis a general 
asim with them to-encotrage those of their ow n 
communities ; this is very natural, aud we will not 
blame them dur it: self-love prevails amongst man- 
hind in so-eminent a degree, that when we cucomage 
others of the same opinion, we are only gratifying 
this predominant principle. 

With respect to their manner of preaching, it 
would require a more able pen to defend it in every 
particular ; ; this is a very essential branch of a minis- 
ter’s office, and where it is not properly conducted, 
the effects will be lamentable. Leligion itself, in 
such congregations, will be disesteemed at least, if 
not totally neglected, It caunot be expected that a 
minister without learning should convey much know- 
ledge to the people under his care. ‘Phese irregular 
Independents pursue the same method as the regu- 
Jars, by taking a text, and from thence preaching a 
diseourse, thongh some people will have it, that they 
take leave of their text immediately, and that their 
disconrse is as sintable to any other. “Vhe discourse 
is generally unconnected, and not well calculated to 
impress the minds of the auditory with a becoming 
reverence and devotion. [f they hhave httle er no 
education, we may be sure that rhetoric has not 
been studied by them, much less proper gestures or 
cadences. “They do wisely, circumstanced as they 
are, to ridicnle the art of preaching, aud explode 
al] manncr of attention to propriety of action, of 
sound and judicious reasoning in the pulpit. We 
are afraid that the sum total of their harrangues 
amountin geueral to this, for ef preterea niiil, 

We are willing to hope and behese, that notwith- 
standing these evident marks of impropriety and in- 
deatirum, that they have some real merit, in being 
frequently the means of reclaiming the vicious, 
especially amoug the vulgar; for thongh they are 
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thus detected hy people who have their eyes open, 
yet the majonty of mankind, who judge of things 
at first sight, and take every thiug for gospel they 
hear, are fascinated by their preaching, which ope- 
rates by different ways, in some people, by raising 
their minds to an exalted pitch of enthusiasm, and 
by sinking others into desperation, Upon the 
whole, it is believed that some good is done by thei, 
and that they are a mean used by the hand of provi- 
dence whose works are altogether marvellous, and 
who frequently brings good out of apparent evil. 
We would recommend it to the ministers who 
rank themselves under this denomination, to act im 
a Compassionate manner to their hearers, to consider 
the poor as greater objects of compassion than the 
lich, toiake the truths of the gospel appear ina 
more amiable light than they do, to cease from de- 
claiming against other patties and pratessions, evi- 
dently better qualified in every point of view, aud 
to make their publie dissertations more a matter of 
study, They would then make a proper improve- 
ment of the trust committed to their care, and ac- 
guire as much honour as would make amends for 
all their deticiences. They would do well to fol- 
Jow the advice and example of the blessed Saviour 
of men. He knew well the false hopes and falla- 
cious reasonings of the heart of man; how prone 
men were to form themselves into parties and dis- 
tinguish themselves by trifling inventions. In the 
business of religion and the great concern of souls, 
all thatis short of obedience to God's commands, 
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and a life of devotedness to his service, is nothing 
but trick aud evasion, froth and folly. Consequently 
any man build on such deceitful grounds, and 
with sueh slight materials, he must and ean expect 
no other, than that Ing house should fall npeu his 
head, and he perish in the ris. 

The nregalar Independents bave, in general, no 
proper notions of ecelesiastical discipline, nor any 
idea of systems of divinity. They have no regular 
plan, every congregation assuming some particn- 
lante. They are truly idenendent in the strictest 
sense of the word, Inthe form of their worship 
they are nearly the same with the regular Tndepen- 
dents, only with this difference, they frequently use 
the Lord's prayer in public, which the otheas do 
not. What can be the reason of the latter disusing 
it we will not pretend to assert, unless it is that 
their objection to all forms is so great, that they 
will not accept of one, evon from the mouth of 
truth itself. 

After all that has been said, we are happy to af- 
firm from ou own knowledge, that there gre many 
exeeptions amongst the irregular Indepeudeuts, both 
nguisters and people, Men of learning aud atulities, 
who are aetuated by the purest principles, who 
study as mueh as is in their power to reuder relivion 
a pleasing and delightful seienee, who are, in one 
word,—an ornament to their profession, and whose 
names will be respected, while virtue has any coun- 
tenance in the world. : 
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Ix treating of these people, we are obliged to take 
notice of their divisions and sub-divisions, for they 
are even as much divided as the Presbyterians— 
They ave called Anabapusts, for their practice of 
baptizing believers only; and they say, that the 
mode of baptism should be by hnwersion, according 
to the method used by the primitive Christians, or, 
at least, during the three first centuries. ‘Pbus they 
claim an immediate descent from Christ und las 
apostles, and assert, that the eoustitution of their 
churches is from: the authority of Jesus Clirist bim- 
self, aud his immediate successors. 

Some historians, indeed, deduce their origin as a 
sect from much Jater times, and affim, that they 
first sprung upin Gertwany, and separated) them- 
selves from the Lutherans, because the doctriue of 
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these reformers was imperfcet, or not brought to 
the primitive standard; as the proper mode aud sub- 
ject of baptism, was not allowed by them to be ne- 
cessary, io the performance of the rite. _ Therefore, 
they re-baptized their followers, condemning infant 
baptism as unscriptural, and of no eftcct ; whence 
they ure eulled by the reproachful name of Ana- 
baptists. 

‘They insisted on plainness of dress, and simphi- 
city in warship. Phey not only exchamed against 
the clinch aod powcr of Tome, but also against all 
those who opposed hberty of conscience. Tt is uot 
at present our business to enter into a polemes! ar- 
cument concerning the Gine of baptism. Lord 
King has made it appear, and perhaps to a demon- 
stration, that it never was used in any other sense 
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than by immersion, tll after the time of Constan- 
tine the Great. One objection his lordship admits 
of, and that is, that when people were converted 
from Paganism on their death-beds, and desired to 
be baptized, they were only sprinkled. 

Iu Germany, Switzerland, Italy, aud many other 
parts of Europe, many of the Anabaptists suffered 
martyrdom betore the Reformation took place: and 
Dr. Wall, the greatest English writer in defence of 
infant baptism, admits, that there were some thou- 
sunds of Anabaptists in the world before the trou- 
bles broke out at Muuster, in Germany. 

It is pretty clear, from the writings of many 
learned men, that Dr. John Wickliffe, the first 
English reformer, either considered infant baptism 
as unlawful, or at least not necessary, aud he denied 
that sin. was taken away by baptism. Some of 
Wickhffe’s followers maintained, that the eclildren 
of believers are not to be sacrawentally baptized, 
and that it was impossible to give children ecclesias- 
tical baptism, saying, they were sufficiently clean 
and holy, because they were born of holy and Chris- 
tian parents. But to go on with the history of these 
people, as a gencral body before they split into so 
miany parties, 

Though several Anabaptists were put to death 
and other banished for their opinion, during the 
reign of Henry VILE. yet they still continucd to en- 
erease. Bishop Burnet says, that at this time, 1547, 
there were many Anabaptists, m1 several parts of 
England, and they were generally Germans, whom 
the revolutions of that country had driven over. 

Upon Luther’s first preaching in Germany, there 
arose many, who, building upon some of his prin- 
ciples, carried things mueh further than he did.— 
Upon this many of them argued, that the mysteries 
of the Trinity, Christ’s incarnation and sufferings, 
aud the fall of man, were philosophical subtleties, 
not derived from seripture nor necessary to salvation. 
We shall have oceasion to consider these points 
more at large hereafter. 

They rejected, in particular, infant baptism, as a 
duty uot enjoined, or so much as mentioned in serip- 
ture. Many of them, however, had opinions dif- 
ferent from each other, but they all went by the 
name of Anabaptists. 

April 12, 1747, there was a complaint brought 
to the couneil, that with the strangers that were 
eome into England, some of that persuasion had 
come over, and were disseminating thew errors, by 
making proselytes, so a commission was ordered, 
and the archbishop of Canterbury, with some other 
bishops and lords of high characters, were appointed 
by a commission under the great seal, to examine 
and search after all those people called Anabaptists, 
and indeed, all such as did not go to church. 

They were to endeavour to reclaim them, to en- 
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Join them penance, and give them absolution, or, 
if they were obstinate, to excommuutcate them 
and deliver them over to the eivil power, to be 
further procecdced against, that is, they were to be 
burnt. In May, the same year, some tradcsmen of 
London were brought before these commissioners, 
and ordered to abjure their former opinions, parti- 
cularly they were to acknowledge, that infant bap- 
tism was a Christian sacrament. ; 

One of these who thus abjured, was commanded 
to carry a faggot the mext Sunday to St. Paul's, 
where there would be a sermou setting forth his he- 
resy. Lut there was another of these extremely 
obstinate, viz. Joan Bocher, commonly called Joan 
of Kent. She demed, that Christ was truly eainate 
of the virgin, whose tlesh being sinful, he could not 
take any of it; but the word, by the conseut of the 
inward man in the virgin, took flesh of her. ‘here 
must have been many more of these scntiments at 
that time; for how could a poor ignorant woman 
form notious that would have puzzled the most 
learned philosophers to comprehend, ; 

The commissioners took a great deal of pains 
with this woman, and had many conferences with 
her, but she was so extravagantly conceited of her 
notions, that she rejected all they said with scorn, 
Upon this she was condemned to suffer death as an 
obstinate heretic. We are sorry to say that this 
happened in die beginning of a Protestant reign.— 
The pious young king Edward withstood all ahe 
sohieitations of his council for signing the warrant 
for her execution, declaring, it was doing in fact 
what they had condemned in the church of Rome, 
and that he would not drive her headlong to the 
devil. At last the king was persuaded by archbishop 
Cranmer, who urged that her crime was an im- 
peachment of the apostles’ creed, and that blas- 
phemers were to be stoned to death, according to 
the Mosaic dispensation, The king, overcome by 
Cranmer’s arguments, put his hand to the bloody 
warrant, though not without shedding tears, de- 
claring ie would lay all the charge on the arch- 
hishop before God. Accordingly the woman was ex- 
ecuted, being burnt alive; and soon afterwards Geo. 
Van Paris, a Dutchman, was committed to the 
flames in Smithfield. 

A faithful historian must neither conceal virtue 
nor vice, and the crime of a Protestant archbishop 
must no more be veiled over, than the guilt of a 
Roman pontiff, or a Spanish inquisitor. 

Cranmer’s conduct on this melancholy and re- 
markable occasion, is a striking proof of the corrup- 
tion of human nature, even im the midst of good 
actions. he archbishop, with many other good 
men, endeavoured to promote the reformation of 
religion in England, and yet they could not help 
bringing along with them, from the church of Rome, 
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the vilest dregs of practical popery. This is a 
matter of very serious consideration, and should 
teach men to be on their guard, when they change 
from the practices of a corrupted church. Let them 
Jeave all that is bad behind, and bring all that is 
good along with them, 

‘The arguments made se of by Cranmer, to in- 
duce the young king to sign the warrant for the ex- 
ecution of a poor ignorant mad-brained woman, 
pints out to ns the shocking notions, and the baleful 
influence, that ignorance of “the suered truths of the 
New ‘Testament will always have ou the minds of 
people. Ile argued from the Mosaic law, that the 
blasplienier was to be stoned to death, and it is very 
true; but the archbishop did uot so much as know 
what was meant by a theocracy. Tle imagined, that 
beeause God, as the real sovercien of the Jewish 
people, permitted them to put blasphemers to death, 
sy Christians were to do the same. But we pity 
the man, while we detest the action. 

The papists rejoice in this act of cruelty, and 
retort back persceation on the Protestants. Philips, 
in bis Jife of cardinal Pole, while he is contriving 
every ineans to blacken ihe characters of the re- 
formers, takes care not to let this pass unnoticed.— 
However, if we Protestants have persecuted, we 
learned it from the papists, nor shall we attempt to 
vindicate seeh unchristian principles. 

In the reign of ay Khizabeth, the Anabaptists 
increased, and were > subjected to imprisonment and 
banishment. Some few, as Dr. Fuller observes, re- 
canted their errors, but two of them were burnt in 
smithtiel:d. 

In the reign of James I. among the persecuted 
exiles that ted to Noland were several Anab: iptists, 
who set up a ehurech under the pastorship of Mr. 
John Smith, who had beeu a minister of the estab- 
lished Charch; but they were violently opposed by 
the other Puritan exiles, from whom they received 
much shuse in bocks rites against their apinions. 
In this reign Edward W ightman, a Jdaptist, of 
Burton npon Trent, was burnt at Litehtield. He 
was the last martyr who suffered by this cruel sta- 
inte of burniag heretics in Vo agland. And it may 
he remarked, that William Sawtre, the first that 
suffered in that manner for his religious opinions, 
was supposed to have denied infant baptism; so that 
this scet had the honour both to lead the way and 
bring up the rear-of all the martyrs that suffered in 
England upon the bloody statute of Heary IV. 

In the year 1620, sone Anabaptists transported 
iheniselves. to “or England, where, for a time, 
they met with very bic treatment froin ~~ Indepen- 
dents, who thongh they had tled from perseention 
themselves, yet persec uted with great cruelty both 
the Baptists and Quakers, Dr. Mather, in Ins his- 
tory of New England, has declared, that many of 
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the Baptists were very worthy honest men; and that 
Mr. Willianis, one of their preachers, being ba- 
nished from Silem, seted at a place called Provi- 
dence, where he gathered a church towether and 
was very instrumental in obtaining a charter for the 
goverument of Rhode Island, of Which he was fre- 
quently chosen governor, and that he did all in his 
power to convert the Indians in his neighbourhood. 
Hle published a treatise on their manners, language, 
and tempers, and when peace was re erad | Tt Nees 

England, the Baptists spread themselves throughout 
may meets of the continent. 

In 1642, there was a dispute or conference held 
in the Borough of Southwark, between Dz. Peatly 
md same Anabaptist preachers, of which the id 
tor has published an account, butit is supposed to 
he a very partial one: for from the tle page, to the 
Jatter end, there is a spirit of bitterness runs through 
‘ite During the civil wars of the last ventury,, thes 
enereased in vast mumbers, and no less wreters ila 
Dr. Hammond and bishop Taylor, spoke favourably 
of their sentiments. [ni 1643, the Baptists pub- 
lished their confession of faith, and in 1046, it was 
licensed by order of the parhament. Except in 
the articles of baptism, and churel government, 
this confession differed very little from tbat of 
Westininster now established in the church of Scot- 
land. 

llowever, they were now persecuted by the Pres- 
byterians, just as they hail béen before by the Ejis- 
copalians. But in March, 1647, a declaration of 
the Jords and commons was published in their favour, 
induced thereto by the great numbers of them, nen 
in the army, and in most of the corporations in 
Mneland. 

"I his declaration has the following words: 

“Ihe name of Anabaptism hath, indeed, con- 
tracted much odium, by reason of the extravagaut 
principles and practices of some of that name in 
Germany; tending to the disturbance of government 
and peace of all states, which opinions and practices 
abhor and detest; but for their opinon against the 
baptism of infants, itis ouly a ditlerence about a 
circumstance of time in the adininistration of an or- 
dinance, wherein, in former ages, as well as this, 
learned men hive differed both in opinion aud prac- 
tice. And although we could wish that all ncn 
would sutisfy themselves, und join with us in’ our 
judgment and practice in this point, yet bercin we 
hold it fit, that men should be convinced by o 
word of oils with great gentleness and reason, and 
not driven to any thing by force and siolence. 

The Protestants, however, did not abide Jong in 
those sentiments of mode on fruit for the very next 
year, 1648, they published a cruel ordinance for the 
ponistunent of blasphemics und heresies, by which 
cyery sect, but the rigid Preshytetians, were cen- 
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demned; and upon this ordinancé several Baptists 
were persecuted, merely for their opiuions about 
baptisin. 

‘The short rest they enjoyed towards the close of 
the usurpation, was succeeded by a most emel per- 
seeution, during great part of the reign of Chirles 
ii. ‘The story ‘of ¥ enner, the fifth nronarehy man, 
is well known, who at the time of the restoration, 
sallied ont from a honse in Coleman Street, weal 
some of his hearers, parading the streets, and knoek- 
ing down every person who came in their way.— 
‘Their professed intention was, to set king Jesus upon 
his throne. "hese infatuated people believed, that 
the millenium was then to take place, and Christ 
was to reign with his people a thousand years. 

St iseertain, that the Anabaptists had no imore 
coneern with this insurrection of Venner’s, than 
they had with the clection of a pope of Rome, but 
the Presbyterian party at court embraced the oppor- 
tunity of wreaking their vengeance on the whole 
body of those innocent people. We call them in- 
noeent; for where men’s uotions do not tend towards 
disturbing goverment, or promoting immorality, 
they may be justly esteemed innocent, and not ob- 
jeets of public censure, 

About four hundred of these people were crowded 
into Newgate, besides many in other prisons. But 
at the coronation they were set at liberty by the aet 
of indemnity. LT hey published a dec laration, where- 
in they testified their, abhorrence of Venner’s insur- 
rection, and all they begged for was, hberty to meet 
together, to worship God according to the dictates 
of their conseiences. "This, however, did not avail 
them much, for they were continually perseented 
during the whole of that reign. 

John Bunyan, one of their “preachers, was con- 
fined im prison clea an years, in Bedford gaol, where 
he had no other way of procuring a subsistence, but 
by knitting of purses, and im that afflicted state he 
wrote bis Pilgrim’s Progress, a book that will per- 
haps be read to the end of the world. 

Yhe famous bishop Patrick, author of the Com- 
mentary on the Bible, wrotea book under a similar 
title, which the witty earl of Rochester mdieuled in 
the most severe manner, when compared with that 
of Bunyan’s. 

"The Baptists continued to suffer much in Eng- 
tand till king James [!. published his indulgence, 
and at last they were entitled to all the benetits of 
the toleration uet, which leads us to consider what 
they have been siice, and what they are at present, 

‘The Anabaptists are, by their own choice among 
themselves divided into the following classes or 
rather parties : ; 


Ist, Calvinists. 
Qdly, Arians, 
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Sdly, Sabattarian Calvinists. 
4thly, Sabattarian Arius. 


We 


shall treat of al] these in their order. 


Of the Calvinistical Anabaplists. 


All the Auabaptsts, from the time of the Refor- 
mation, tll some time after the revolution, Were 
Calvinists, but they soon split into parties, the eom- 
mon consequence of the abuse of liberty. Not that 
we would wish to abridge the least part of the tole- 
ration act, but only to shew, that the best things may 
be made the worst use of; and here we would not 
have i understood, that we are opposing auy of 
those paities, but merely giving an historical account 
of them. 

The Calvinistical Anabaptists are the most nume- 
rous of theirsects, and it arises from a circumstance 
that will surprise the reader. 

It is owing to this, that those who are best quali- 
fied for delivering their sentiments in public, will 
become most popular. It 1s so among the Roman 
Catholics, and in all Protestant eonntnes where the 
sermons are delivered without notes. It is, in a 
great measure, owing to the cold indifferent manner - 
in whieh sermons are “rend, that the established elergy 
have become unpopular, and the dissenting meetings 
empty. his observation was eae” by bishop Bur- 
net so Jong ago as the year 1602, in one of his 
charges to his ‘clergy. 

It is an established maxi, that no part of human 
learning is necessary towards qualifying a man to be 
aimember among the Anabaptists, besides that of 
being able to read the Lible, and -a few other reli- 
gious books. 

They have therefore made it a rule, to piek out 
such of their hearers as are the most popular to 
harangue the people; and these they send to their 
country congregations, which are extremely numer- 
ous. ‘Their high pretensions to piety, their earnest 
manner of addressing themselves to the passions of 
their hearers, and their strict attention to the duties 
of their functions, bring after then a vast number 
of followers, but chiefly among the lower classes of 
the people. 

We must acknowledge, that they have had a Gill 
and a Brine, and some others among them. "These 
were like constellations in a clouded sky, and some 
of their valuable performances have dispelled the 
misis of ignorance and infidelity, and reconciled 
many seeming inconsistencies in the Christian sys- 
tem. 

When a man presents himself to be admitted a 
preacher among them, he is only asked whether he 
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has heen converted by divine grace, and whether he 
considers infant baptism as inconsistent with the 
word of God. Tle is likewise to give his assent to 
every thing professed by his community, which are 
the doctrines. of Calvinism. "To these they add 
seme of their own whieh Calvin never intended.— 
{tis not evough for them to allow of eternal repro- 
bation, but like the Independents, they. draw that 
conclusion from it that exhortations are unnecessary. 
Calvin, in several of his sermens, frequently says, 
“© sinners, we offer you Christ? which, indeed, is 
ne more than the apostle said, when he told the 
Connthians that he preached Christ. But these 
people answer to this, that they have no Christ to 
offer, Tt might not be improper to ask them, 
whether preaching the gospel, and preaching Christ, 
are not synonymous terms? As all the promises iu 
the Old ‘Pestainent were made lirst to Christ, so they 
are like an inheritance, to descend to believers in 
the same manner as an cstute descends to a son.— 
If behevers are heivs of Christ, and if the therit- 
ance itself comes by the gospel, then is not preach- 
ing the yospel the offering of Christ to sinners as a 
Saviour. 

‘Khe ministers of this persuasion take great pains 
iv their preaching, to affect the hearers with the im- 
portance of their doctrines, aud nse every method 
to rouse the passions, and intluence the heart, to 
high and heavenly pursuits; the attempt is laudable, 
and in it we aust w ish them success. 

‘They have some decorum and order in their ser- 
mons, which we think would have still more effect 
upon the hearts and lives of their hearers, did they 
accustom theniselves to draw practical inferences.— 
As the ministers are generally men of abilities and 
piety, tas rather to be wondered at that they do not 
only see the necessity for this manner of proceeding, 
but also break throug: that prejudice which has so 
Jong been a barrier win, it is remarkable, that all 
our Saviour’s discourses cousist. of explanations of 
the law, aud are always mixed with exhortations. 

Nine parts out of ten of the apustolical epistles 
consist of earnest exhortations to duty, and strange 
that it should ever have entered into the heart of 
man, to neglect such an useful part of preaching. — 
ie. most strenuons Calvinists in the church of 
scotland, who are the Anti-burgher Seceders, seldom 
spend less than one-fourth part of Uieir sermons in 
the most fervent exhortations to duty; for they con- 
sider, with the apostle, that when the foundeeien has 
been once laid, they should endeavour: to raise the 
supersirncture. 

Bat here let it be observed, that we are as- well 
convinced of the necessity of teaching principles, 
as any of the s\nabaptists are, but we PP issider it as 
only one part of preaching. We are no more to 
leave any thing undone, than we are to do what is 


forbidden. A constant direction on speculative 
opintons-may cnable men to talk of religion, but in- 
ferenees drawn from them qualify them for heaven. 

In their adimittine of members, they differ much 
from the Jude spendents. “They do wot call upon 
them to make a display of all those favows whieh 
have been shewn to them by divine goodness; and 
that ina public mamer before the face of a whole 
congregation. But still they have something similar 
to it, and something, perhaps, even nore public. 

When a person desires to be admitted a member 
into one of their societies, he is examined strictly 
by the mimster and deacons, as-to their knowledge, 
and a strict inquiry is-made into his moral character. 
Chiist reccived simmers; and his apostles, so far from 
making inquiry into the moral characters of their 
new converts, received them as sinners, wid pointed 
outtheir moral duty afterwards. This is only a hint 
by the bye; it is not our intention to recommend the 
Uissolute ard profane, at least while they continue 
so, ts proper members of any church, but the syaa- 
gogue of satan: we only mean to say, that true pe- 
nitents: have a right to the blessings: ‘of the gospel. 
dispensation. VT he benefits of the salvation provided 
in the gospel exteud to sinners, and are calculated 
only for sueh: the whole need not a physiciin, but 
those who are sick. Christ came. not to call the 
nghteous, but sinners to repentance. 

But we must not look for primitive purity in reli- 
gion among any set of people. The truth is, the 
Calvinistical Anebaptists rest so much on speculative 
notions, und have such au antipathy to the term 
good works, that they run into errors in the extreme. 
This is rather absurd, beeanse their: own notions 
poiut out giace invesistible. However, there is such 
an inconsistency in human notions, aivtl in human 
actions, that nothing less than the judgment day 
will clear up. 

Towever, when the candidate has been examined 
and approved of, le is ordered to come and be bap- 
tized. In the country, this ceremony is frequently 
performed in a different miner from that used in 
London. One of-the Anabaptists, perhaps more 
zealous than many of bis brethren, told us, that he 
was plunged in a river in Pembrokeshire, in South 
Wales, after the ice had been broken to make way 
for the ceremony. 

Tt is rather differe.t in’ London, where the ecere- 
mony is performed before a numerous and respecta-- 
ble congregation. 

‘The candidate comes near toa font, or rather a 
reservoir of water, in the centre of the meeting 
having a robe around him to conceal his nakedness, 
and the minister walks-into the water before him. 
‘The mimster being up to the middle in the water, 
the candidate approaches towards him in a very 
reverend posture. "hen the minster lays him back, 
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and holds‘him iu the water till he repeats these 
words ; : 

“| baptize thee in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Lloly Ghost.” 

‘They then go out of the water tegether, and a 
sermon. is preached suitable to the occasion. 

‘The mode of conducting this ceremony is -some- 
times very solemn; the minister generally quotes 
those passages of seripture which are suitable to the 
purpose, aud which, in his opinion defend the 
practice of adult baptism. It is very certain, that 
when Chinistianity was first promulgated, adults 
were baptized, and so were children toe, other- 
wise we should not hear of the baptism Ee whole 
households. 

With respect to discipline, these people have 
none in particular, but they excommunicate their 
urembers tn the same manner as the Independents. 
‘They make provision for their poor, and have anany 
collections for that purpose, yet there is a discre- 
uonety power left in the minister to give what part 
of it to whom he pleases. 

In all other respcets, they ave like the Indepen- 
dents, und difer but jittle from them, except in the 
arucle of baptism. Tlow far such mien aet consis- 
iently with the rules Jaid down in the gospel, is not 
aur business to enquire, To be censorious is in- 
consistent with that impartiality which should at all 
umes distngaish the character of an historian; to 
be remiss in taking notice of some abnses, would 
point out a fawning disposition. Let God be true, 
aad let every man be a har, 


OF the Arian and ee fnabaptists. 


We have already taken notice of those Anabap- 
tists: who are called Calvinists, wwe must now pro- 
ceed to consider such as are of a different denomi- 
natiou. 

‘Phe first Arian Baptist preacher in England was 
Dr. John Gale, who made his tirst public appear- 
ance about ie beginning ef this century. ‘That 
he was aman of some learning cunnot be denied, 
and his book, in answer to Dr. Wall, discovers 
amazing abilities. Bat, notwithstanding all this, 
he contracted, in his em ly youth, the most violent 
prejudices against every thing, either in Calvinism 
or Arminianisey, The most part of his sermons, 
consisted of invectives against the godhead be 
Gurist, and what was practical consisted of no 
more than what a common heathen woukl have 
delivered. No mention of Christ asa Redeemer, 
any notice of his offices as a mediator, no enlivening 
hope of pardon through his ments or acceptance, 
in consequence of bis righteousness,—but 2 heavy | 
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commentary on the werds virtue, good ‘men, and 
all: such other titles as we find menuoned in heathen 
authors. 

In consequenee of this 

schism teok place among 
very extraordinary nature. 

‘The.clergy cncreased, and the laity decreased.— 
There is something an this, resembling the conduct 
of five hundred shop-keepers setting up im a eity, 
to sella new commodity, while, at the same time, 
they conld not have one shuudred customers. It is 
certain, that no man can live without the common 
necessaries of life; for self-preservation is the first 
principle in natural religion. Poverty should be 
borne with resignation, when it comes .as an ordi- 
nary dispensation of divine Providence; but we are 
not to court peverty. “This much, however, is cer- 
tain, that these men, in conseqnence of having de- 
nied dhe divinity of Clirist and of the Holy Ghost, 
drove ahe greatest part of their hearers away, so 
that their families were left in distress. 

In all disputed points concerning religion, it is 
best to err on the safe side, that is, it is much better 
to rest satisfied with a declaration of our own ieno- 
rauce, than to run into an opposite -extreme. [tis 
certain, that the doctrine of the Trimity is taught 
both in the Old and New ‘Testament, and it is 
equally certam, that we are not able to comprehend 
it. ‘Vhenin such cases, is it not much better to 
wait with hnomility, till God lays open all these se- 
crets to us. 


man’s preaching, a sort of 
the Avabaptists, but of a 


In all these things acknowledge th’ Almighty first, 
And where we can’t unriddle, learn to trust. 


With respect to the discipline of these Arian 
Anabaptists, they have but little, and their meetings 
ate déserted of hearers. ‘Theirdiseoursesare in ge- 
neral, stich as am ancient heathen wonld lush at. 
Every thing that strikes at the root of the fimda- 
meutals of Christianity, has been adopted by them, 
and properly speaking, they may be considered as 
enemies to Christianity. Js it the resunection of 
the bods, they are sure to start some doubts con- 
cerning it? Is at the medintorial office of Christ? 
It as laughed at with contempt. [sit the salvation 
through the redemption wrought by Clinst? Its 
nonsense. 

This brmgs to our remembrance what Sir Mat- 
thew Hale says, viz. that nothing can mike the 
people so mmimoral as moral preaching. 

In their ceremonics there are no differences be- 
tween them and the Calyinistical Anabaptists, only 
that the Anaus admit any person whatever to -com- 
nunicate with them, who only subsenbe towards 
supporting their mec tings. 


All the ministers of their persuasions, are such as 
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have received a liberal education, so im that particu- 
lar they differ from many others. But notwith- 
standing all their learning, they are left to starve. 
Undoubtedly, the hatred these men have to Jesus 
Christ as a mediator, must be very shocking, when 
they can subject themselves to all sorts of want, 
that they may have an opportumty of blaspheming 
his name. 

‘There are not many of them at present in Eng- 
land; tor this much is certain, that no attachments 
to systems will ever go down with the people where 
the doctrine is not popular. They have no rule by 
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which they can proceed in church censures; for as 
there is no gate to come in, so there is uo opposition 
against their going out. 

In a word, these people are, perhaps, as destitute 
of Christian knowledge as the heathens. Their mi- 
nisters are enemies to the gospel, but the people do 
not so much as know any thing concerning true 
religion. However, we shall have occasion to speak 
of some sects more inconsiderable than those, and 
such as are but little known by the generality of 
people in the present age. 


ae 
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Ix treating of these people, there are two things 
necessary to be considered. 

First, their general priuciples, and secondly, their 
present siate, 

As for their principles, we are naturally Jed to 
enquire into the origin and authenticity of what we 
commonly call the Christian sabbath. And here 
the following questions naturally present themselves 
to us for solution. 

First, is ita moral principle, that one day in seven 
should be kept holy to God? 

To this it is answered, that it is not moral, nor 
lias it any connection with natural religion. That 
some of our time should be set apart for the wor- 
ship of the Divine Being, is beyond all manner of 
dispute, but that one day in seven, or im seven 
hundred should be observed, natural religion docs 
not pomt out. 

Secondly, was this a patriarchal institution ? 

The answer is, it was not, for it took place long 
before. We read, that when Ged finished the glo- 
rious work of the creation, he rested from his la- 
bours, and pronounced the whole to he good. ‘This 
was on the seventh dav, and itis intimuted, that the 
seventh day from that period should be a time of 
rest among men. 

Itis impossible, at this distance of time, to say 
in what manner this sacred instiintion was attended 
to in the antideluvian world. Perhaps, may it is 
probable, that the neglect of th:s stitution, wes 

one of those sins, for which the people were des- 
troyed by the deluge. Whether the sabbath, or one 
day in seven was ubserved oy the patriarchs, cannot 
new be known; Only this much ts certain, that in 


. 
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all the accounts we have of them, it is not so much 
as mentioned, although the narrative is particular in 
other things. 

Bat then it will be enquired in the third place, 
was the observation of one day in seven amone the 
Jews, aceremonial or a moral institution? The an- 
swer is, that in some sense it was both ceremonial 
and moral; ceremonial so far as it was connected 
with the Jewish law; moral, as being the effcet of 
some Divine revelation. As a ceremonial practice, 
it took place among the Jews; and it is well known, 
that these people were so superstitiously attached 
to the observance of it, that many hundreds of 
them were massacred by Antiochus Epiphanes, be- 
cause they would not fight on that day. 

On the other hand, the moral obligation was 
quite of a different nature, for it was reasonable that 
some time should be set apart for the worship of the 
Divine Being, and as the Jews believed that the 
high command came from God, so they were under 
the most absolute and indisputable necessity to con- 
sider it as moral. ‘ 

There is a morality in natural religion, which 
cannot be known unless we attend to the state of 
man inthis world. But in Divine Revelation, there 
isa necessity of beheving, that whatever God re- 
veals is moral. If we belicve a precept inculeated 
by Divine revelation, we must believe it to be mo- 
ral; for what can be imnnoral that God prescribes 
asaduty. In judging of all these things, we are 
to consider, how far the evidence: will support us 
through the whole of the argument, and then, if 
an¥itonbt arises we are to draw the line between 
natural and revealed religion. 
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But this leads us to consider the state of the 
Christian sabbath under the New Testament dis- 
pensation. 

With respeet to the New Testament dispensation, 
here is a grand question indeed. It is certain, that 
Christ came to put an end to al] carnal ordinances 
ni the law of Moses. He came not to destroy any 
thing inoral in that law, but to fulfilin his own 
person, every thing pointed ont by the different types 
and shadows. Christ taught the Jews that the sab- 
bath should be kept, but not in the manner they 
kept it; for the Pharisees had made it a rule, not 
so much as to do good to the afflicted on that day. 
Po convince them of the depravity of their conduct, 
he asked them, or rather asked their consciences, 
whether it was lawful to do well on the sabbath 
day, and then wrought a miracle. 

When Christ said, 7 ts finished, the whole law 
of carnal ordinances fell to the gronnd, and the veil 
of the temple was rent, and the partition wall was 
broken down that separated the Jews from the Gen- 
tiles. What command Christ gave to his disciples 
concerning their keeping the day of his resurrection 
cannot be known. Whether he did so or not, this 
much is certain, that his disciples considered the 
first day of the week as coming in the room of the 
Jewish sabbath. 

Thus we read, Acts xx. 7. “ And upon the first 
day of the week, when the disciples came together 
to break bread, Paul preached unto then.” 

Now itis not said, that he called them together, 
but that he found them met there according to their 
constant practice. In the Revelation @. 10.) St. 
Jolu says, “1 was in the spirit on the Lord’s day.” 
Now whether Cliist desired them to remember him 
ou that day, or whether they did it in gratitude for 
the many blessings he hud procured for them, is not 
certainly known, No! they were blamed for im- 
posing the observance or non-observance of the 
sabbath. 

It seems, however, that many of the Christians 
in Galatia kept the Jewish sabbath, for which they 
were severely reprimanded by the apostle Panl.— 
However, it was the uniform custom of the primi- 
tive Christians, to meet on the first day of the week, 
as frequently as they had an opportunity. But this 
daty could not be imposed, because many of the 
first converts were slaves. 

When the chureh obtained peace, under the 
emperor Constantine, then the first day of the week 
was religiously observed as the Christian sabbath, 
and about two hundred years afterwards, the em- 
peror Justinian published. an edict, commanding, 
that all Christians should observe that day, by attend- 
ing public worship in the churches. It has never 
since been observed by the Christians, as we know 
of, except these whom we are just going to mention. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SABATARIANS. 


Account of the Cuivinistical Sabatartans. 


These peaple, called Calvinistical Sabatarians, are 
all Anabuptists ; though they are not very numerous, 
yet they are very rigid in their notions. They say, 
that the institution of the sabbath is not eeremoniat 
but moral, because it took place iminediately after 
the creation, ‘They added further, that there must 
have been some traditional account of its bemg ob- 
served by the patriarchs, else Moses would never 
have inserted it into his law. 

{tis certam, that many of the rites in the Jewish 
law, were observed by the patriarchs; for it is gene- 
rally allowed, that Moses did no more than reduce 
them to a system. And if this was the case, say 
they, why might not the sabbath be observed by 
these ancient fathers. 

‘There scems not to be much force in this part of 
the argument, for we cannot suppose that the very 
mien who were called and instructed by our Saviour 


| himself, would have kept the resurrection day ine 


stead of the seventh sabbath. ‘To this we may add 
conjecture, that as God ordered the seventh day of 
the week to be observed in memory of the creation, 
and as the work of man’s redemption was the 
greatest cvent that ever took place here below, so it 
was necessary that it shonld be commemorated as 
long as the existence of tine, till Christ should make 
his second appearance. ‘This is certainly the best 
way to consider the subject; and it is certain, that 
nothing can be more dangerous, vague, and uncer- 
tain, than to take disputed points of religion by in- 
ference or implication (the very thing here done), 
when, at the same time, a better proof offered it- 
self. 

Now it is certain, that the observation of the first 
day of the week as the Christian sabbath, hath been 
umformly observed by all those who bear that 
vame, except a few; and this is evidence much 
stronger than any thing that can be tuken by imipli- 
cation. ‘Phus far we think the argument rests in 
favour of those who keep the first day of the weck~ 
as the Christian sabbath, but we are not to dictate 
to any one. Men are to be judged by the evidence 
of their consciences, in consequence of that degree 
of knowledge which they have had opportunity of 
acquiring, 

‘Phese Calvinistical Sabatarians differ in nothing 
from the Calvinistical Anabaptists, except in wor- 
shippmg God on Saturday. ‘They have very little 
discipline im the churches or meetings, and their 
sermons are generally void of exhortations. ‘They 
are very morose in their tempers, and in general 
uncharitable to those who differ from them in sen- 
timents. 

When they admit members among them, they are 
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very strict in making inquiries into all that can be 
known concerning all those notions they formerly. 
einbraced. They also inquire into their moral 
characters; for although these people believe that 
no moral duties cau be of any service in the article. 
of divine: acceptanee, yet they lke to be~imoral 
themselves, and to have moral people among them. 

Their public devotions are the same: is ‘those of 
the Independents and Calvinisticab Anabaptists ; ; and 
when they excommuuicate one of their members, 
they seldom re-adnut him to. thew commanion. 

They have but few hearers,-and these are in genc- 
ral so pliable, that they keep both the Jewish and 
Ghristian sabbaths:. Flere is an Inconsistency, not 
only ‘in speculation, but in practice ; but what cau 
we look for in human nature? It is possible that 
these people will die away with the present gene- 
ration; forsas they were uever very-numerous, so 
they are daily dropping off. ‘They are ali Mille- 
narians, that is, they believe that Christ will reign a: 
thousand years on the earth; whiclr notion is: em- 
braced by many of the: other Dissenters. ‘Yhere 
are no other particulars relating to them worth men- 
tioning, nor do. they -make- much figure at present... 


= 
The Arian Sabatariaus: 


These -people are the inost- pliant of any in the 
world, for they generally act in a double capacity. 
Thus ‘they preach i in their own meetings on Satur- 
days, as the real sabbath, and. in other. Ineetings ow 
Suudays, as the Christian sabbath. Upon this last, 
however, it is probable that they are rather a sort of 
assistants -to the Arian Anabaptists. But let them 
act from whatever motives they think proper, yet 
this much is certain, they are not popular. 

It is remarkable; that whatever popularity may 
take place among the vulgar, yet when men of 
knowledge preach: the trnths of the gospel in. their: 
primitive simplicity, they are generally followed, 
and they are obeyed in consequence of their lives 
being 2 practical comment on their preaching. On 
the other hand, when a preacher forsukes the gospel 
of Christ, and attempts to deprive him of his glory, 
the people sit with indifference under his cold hife- 
less discourses, and they drop off one by one, while. 
the poor infatuated preacher 1s forsaken. 


- We have-already seen how this applies to the- 


cause of the Arians in general; and to none can it 
be more particularly applied than to the Arian Saba- 
tarians. If ever they. mention the name of Christ, 
it is with some mark of reproach, and not with that: 
mark of reverence one would naturally expeet from 
those who would make .us. believe they were. his 
followers. 


But here let as-stop aditlé, Perhaps these men 
are not: Chiistims. ‘Fhey observe part ot the 
Jewish law, but they rejeet the divinity of Chrigt.— 
They pretend to a more than ordinary zeal for the 
sacred scriptures, anil yet their sermons are nothing 
more than dull moral precepts. They have this 
advantage, however, above the Calvinistical Saba- 
tariaus, iu that they exhort their people to duty. 

Tt would not be difficult fora wan of under- 
studing to make a good sermon ont of two of 
theirs; for the Calvinistical Sabatarians would fur- 
nish bint with speculation, and the Arians with duty. 

As these men are, in gcncral, necessitous for the 
necessarics of life, and a8 ‘they are but litle regarded 
by those few people who foltow them, so some of 
them are obliged either to follow mechanical em-" 
ployments, or, if they have educatiwn, to keep 
schools. 

And here we would make-an obsirvation, that: 
pethaps was never before committed to writing, 
namely, that the Arians, Socinians,-and Arminians, 
all sing in their publie worship Dr. Watts’s Psalms. - 
Now it is well:‘Anown that the doctor's imitation ot 
the psalms is purely Calvinistical; and how: these 
men who deny the divinity of Christ and the Holy 
Ghost, can sing that m their publie'worship, which 
is totally opposite to their principles, we are not able 
to account for, 

‘To hear a minister preach a full hour against all - 
the glorics of Christ's kingdom, and at the «same-- 
time, order a psalm to be sung in’ public worship 
contradictory to what he had before: advanced, is 
one of the greatest paradoxes in the world. Nay, 
we will not hesitate to declare, that it is a very: 
serious matter. Vor true religion is of an-umform 
nature: no part of it must clash or interfere with’ 
another; all must be beautiful, regular, and uni- 
form; but how can ihis+be found where there: is a 
total opposition. 

These: people admit their members by intmersion: : 
in riper years, but indeed they make so few con-- 
verts, that they do not praetice this ceremony much. 
The person to be baptized, has a declaration of his 
faith drawn up on purpose: for him by. the -mmister, 
who reads it to the people that are in the meeting. 

This -confession- has always something in. it 
against the Trinity, and against all systems “of: dlini- 
nity; aud yet these people are the most systemati- 
cal in the world, for every one has a system of his -- 
own. 

They have no-manner of discipline, which indeed 
would. be unnecessary; for what great occasion has - 
thut schoolmaster for a rod, whose school contains 
but few scholars. In. their public: worship they are 
like the other Arian Dissenters, and they generally: 
selecta chapter of the bible to’read before sernion. . 
They read their sermons to the people a dull 
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lifeless mamner, so that it cannot be supposed that 
they will make “aanehyl impression upon them. Pro- 
bably in a few years they wall be totally extinct; for | 
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at present, perhaps, there are not a great number 
in the nation. 


ACCOUNT OF THE FRIENDS, COMMONLY CALLED 
QUAKERS. 


Ix treating of these people in an historical man- 
ner, we are obliged to liave recourse to much ten- 
derness. ‘That they differ from the generality of 
Protestants in some of the capital points of reli- 
gion cannot be denied, and yet, as Protestant Dis- 
seitters, they are included under the provisions of 
the toleration act. It is uot our business to enquire 
whether people of similar sentiments had any exis- 
tence in the primitive ages of Christianity; perhaps, 
in some respects they had not; but we are to write 
of them not as what they were but what they now 
are. “That they have been treated by several writers 
in a very contemptuous manner is certain; that 
they did not deserve such treatment is equally 
certal. 

The appellation Quakers, was bestowed upon 
themas a term of reproach, in consequence of 
their apparent convulsions which they laboured 
under when they delivered their discourses, because 
they imagined they were the effect of divine insp- 
ration. 

Itis not our business, at present, to enquire 
whether the sentiments of these people are agree- 
able to the gospel, but this much is certain, “that 
the first leader of them, as a separate body, was a 
man of obseture birth, who had his first existenee in 
Leicestershire, about the year 1624. In speaking 
of this man we shall deliver our oan sentiments in 
an historical manner, and joining these to what has 
been said by the Friends themselves, we shall en- 
deavour to furnish out a coniplete narrative. 

Tle was descended of honest and respected pa- 
rents, who brought him up in the national religion : 
but from a child he appeared religious, still solid, 
and observing bevond his years, and uncommonly 
knowing in divine things. He was brought up to 
bnsbandry aud other” country business, -and was 
particularly inclined to the solitary occupation of a 
shepherd; “an employment,” says our author, 
that very well suited fis mind in several vespects, 
both for its imocency and solitude; and was a just 
emblem of his after ministry and service.” In the 
year 1646, he entirely forsook the national church, 


in whose tenets he had been brought up, as before 
observed; and in 1647 he travelled into Derbyshire 
aud Nottinghamshire, without any set purpose of 
visiting particular places, but in a_ solitary manner: 
he walked through several towns and villages, which 
way soever his mind tumed. “ He fasted much,” 
says Sewell, “ and walked often in retired places; 
with no other companion but his bible.” “ He vi- 
sited the most retired and religious people in those 
parts, says Penn, and some there were, m_ piety, 
shost of few, if ay in this nation, who waited for 
the consolation of fsracl night and day; as Zacha- 
rias, Anna, and Sineon, did of old time. To 
these he was sent, and these he sought ont in the 
neighbourmng counties, and among them he sojourned 
till his more ample ministry came apon him. At 
this time he taught, and was an example of silence, 
endeavouring to bring them from self-performances; 
testifying of and turning them to the light of Christ 
within them, and enconraging them to wait in pa- 
tience, and to feel the power of it to stir in their 
hearts, that their knowledge and worship of God 
might stand in the power of an endless life, which 
was to be found in tlie light, as it was obeyed in the 
manifestation of it in man: for in the word was life, 
and that life is the light of men. Life in the word, light 
in men; and life in men too, as the light is obeyed, 
the children of the light living by the life of the 
word, by which the word begets then: again to God, 
which is the regencration and new birth, without 
which there isno coming into the kingdom of God, 
and to which whoever comes is greater than John; 
that is, than Jolin’s dispensation, which was not 
that of the kingdom, but the consummation of the 
legal, and fore-runniug of the gospel times, the time 
of the kingdom, Accordingly several meetings were 
gathered in those parts; and thus his time was em- 
ployed for some years. 

Ju the year 1652, he hada, visitation of the great 
work of God in the earth, and of the way tat he 
was to go forth, in a public ministry, to begin it. 
Tle directed his course northward, and in every 
place where he came, if uot before he caine to it, 
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he had lis particular exercise and service shewn to 
him, so that the Lord was his leader indeed.” Le 
made great numbers of converts to his opinions, 
and many pieus and good men jomed him in his ni- 
nistry. "Phese were drawn forth especially to visit 
the public assemblies, to reprove, reform, aud 
exhort them; sometimes in markets, fairs, streets, 
and by the bighway-side, “calling people to repen- 
tance, and to return to the ord, with their hearts 
as well as their mouths; directing them to the hght 
of Christ within them, to sce, examine, and to 
consider iheir ways by, and to eschew the evil, and 
to do the good and acceptable will of God.” 

They were not without opposition in the work 
they imagined themselves called to, being often set 
in the stecks, stoned, beaten, whipped and inmpri- 
soned, though as our anthor observes, honest men 
ef vood report, that had left wives, children, houses 
and Jands, to visit them with a living call to repen- 
tance. But these coercive methods rather forwarded 
than abated their zeal, and in those parts they 
brought over many proselytes, and amongst them 
sevcral magistrates, and others of the better sort. 
‘They apprehended the Lord had forbidden them tu 
pull off their hats to aux one, igh or low, and re- 
quired them to speak to the people without distinc- 
tion, in the language of thou and thee. ‘They 
scrupled bidding people good imerrow, or good 


night; nor might they bend the knee to any one, - 


eveu in supreme authority. Doth men and women 
went in a plain and simple dress, different from the 
fashion of the mes. ‘They neither gave nor ac- 
cepted any titles of respect or honour, nor would 
thr y call any man master on earth. Several texts 
ef scripture they quoted in defence of these siugu- 
Jarities; such as “swear not at all.” “ [low can ve 
believe, who receive honour one of another, and 
seek not the hononr which comes from God only?” 
&e. Ke. “Vhey placed the basis of religion in an 
inward light, and a sensible impulse of the holy 
spirit. 

In 1654, their tirst separate mecting in London 
was held in the house of Robert Ding, in Wathng 
strcet, for by that tine they had spread themselves 
into all parts of the kingdom, and had in many 
Places setup meetings or assemblies, particularly in 
Laneashire and the adjacent paits, but they were 
suil exposed to great persecutions and trials of every 
hind. Que of them ama Ictter to the protector, 
Oliver Cromwell, represents, that though there ure 
no penal laws mm force obliging men to comply with 
the established religion, yet the Quakers aie exposed 
upon other accounts; they are fined and imprisoned 
gar refusing to take an oaths for not paying their 
uthes; for disturbing the public assemblies, aud 
suecting in the streets, and places of public resort; 
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some of them have been whipped for vagabonds, 
aud for their plain speeches to tie magistrate. 

Under favour of the then toleration, they opened 
their mectings at the Bull and Mouth in Aldersgate 
street, where women, as well as men were mostd 
to speak. "Vheir zeal transported them to some ex- 
travaganees, which laid them still more open to the 
lash of their enemies, who exercised various severi- 
lies upon them throughout the next reign. Upon 
the suppression of Venner's mad insurrection, the 
government having published a proclamation, for- 
bidding the Anabapusts, Quakers, and fifth monar- 
chy men, to assemble or mect together uuder pre- 
tence of worshipping God, except it be im some 
parochial church, chapel, or in private houses, by 
consent of the persons there inhabiting, all ineet- 
ings 1 other places, being declared to be unlawful 
and riotous, &c. the Quakers thought it expedient 
to address the king thereon, which they did in the 
following words :— 


“ Oh King Charles! 

Our desire is that thou mayest live for ever in 
the tear of God aud his council. We beseech thee 
and thy council, to read these following lines in. 
tender bowels, and compassion for our sufferings, 
and for your good: 

And this consider, we are about four hundred 
imprisoned, in and about this city, of men and 
women from their families, besides, in the county 
gaols, abont ten hundred, we desire that: our nicet- 
lugs may not be broken up, but that all may 
come to a fair trial, that our imocency may be 
cleared up.” 

London, 16th day, 11th month, 1660. 


On the 28th of the same month, they published 
the declaration referred to in their address, entitled, 
“ A Declaration from the harmless and innocent 
people of God called Quakers, against all sedition 
plotters, and fighters in the woild, for removing 
the gromud of jealonsy aud suspicion, from both 
magistrates and people in the Lingdom, concerning 
wars and fightmgs.” It was presented to the king 
the 2Ist day of the eleventh month, 1600, and be 
propniscd them upon his royal werd, that they 
should not suffer for their opinions, as long as they 
lived peaceably; but his promises were very httle 
regarded afterwards. 

ln 1661, they assumed conrage to petition the 
house of lords for a toleration of their rehgion, and 
for a dispensation Irom taking the oaths which they 
held aulawful, not from any disaffeetion to the 
government, or a belief that they were less obliged 
by an affirmation, but from a persuasion that ull 
oaths were unlawtul; and that swearing, upon the 
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most solemn cecasions, was forbidden in the New 
‘Testament. Their petition was rejected, and mstead 
of granting them relief, an aet was passed against 
them, the preamble to which set forth, “ Phat 
whereas several persons have taken up an opinion, 
that an oath, even before a magistrate, is untawful, 
and contrary to the word of God; and whereas, 
under pretence of religious worship, the said per- 
sons do assemble in great numbers in several parts 
of the hingdom, separating themselves from the rest 
of his majesty’s subjects, aud the public congrega- 
tions aud usual places of divine worship: be it 
therefore enacted, that if any sueb persons, after 
the 24th of Mareh 1661-2, shall refuse to take an 
oath whee lawfully tendered, or persuade others not 
to doit, or waintain in writing or otherwise, the 
unlaw fulness of taking an oath; ortf they shall 
assemble for religious worship, to the number of 
five or more, of the age of fifteen, they shall for 
the first offeuce forfeit five pounds; for the second, 
ten pounds; and for the third shall abjure the realm 
or be transported to the plantations: and the justices 
of peace at their open sessions may hear aud fually 
determime in the affair.” 

This act had a most dreadful effect upon the 
Quakers, thongh i¢ was well known and notorious, 
these conscicutious persons were far from sedition, 
or disaffection to the government. George Vox, 
in his address to the hing, acquaints him that three 
thousand and sixty- eight of their friends had been 
iprisoned since his majesty’s restoration; that 
their meetings were daily broken up by men with 
clubs and arms, and their friends thrown into the 
channel, and trampled under foot all the blood 
gushed out which gave rise to their meeting in the 
open streets, A relation was printed, signed by 
twelve witnesses, which says that more than four 
thousand two hundred Quakers were imprisoned ; 
and of them five hundred were in and about Lon- 
don, and the suburbs; several of whom were dead 
in the gaols. 

However, they even gloried in their sufferings, 
which inereased every day; so that in 1665, and 
the intermediate years, they were harrassed without 
example. As they persisted resolutely to assemble, 
openly, at the Bull aud Mouth, before mentioned, 
the soldicrs, and other ofticers, dragged them Gent 
thence to prison, till Newgate was ‘filled with them, 
and multitudes died of close confinement, in that 
and other gaols. 

Sx hundred of them, (says an account published 
at this tine) were in prison, merely for religion- 
sake, of whom several were banished to the plan- 
tations. In short, says Mr. Neale, the Quakers 
gave such full employment to the informers, that 
they had less leisure to attcnd the meetings of ‘other 
Dissenters, 
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Yet, under all these calamities, they behaved 
with patience and modesty towards the government, 
and upon occasion of the Rye-hbouse plot, i m 1682, 
thought proper to declare their imnocence of that 
sham plot, in an address to the king, wherein, ap- 
pealing to the seareher of all hearts, they say, their 
principles do not allow them to take up defensive 
ums, much less to avenge themselves for the inju- 
rics they receive trom others: that they continually 
pray for the kinyg’s safety and preservation; and 
therefore take this oceasion huinbly to beseceh his 
majesty to compassionate their sufferimg friends, 
with whom the gaols are so filled, that they want air 
to the apparent hazard of their lives and to the en- 
dangering an infection in divers plaves. Besides, 
many houses, shops, barns and fields are ransack ked, 
and the goods, corn and cattle swept away, to the 
discouraging trade and husbandry, and impoverish- 
ing great nutnbers of quiet and industrious people ; 
and this for no other cause, but for the exercise of 
a tender conscience in the worship of Almighty God, 
who is the sovereign Lord and King of men’s con- 
sciences. 


On tlie aceession of James If. they addressed 
that monarch in these words :— 

“Whereas it hath pleased Almighty God (by 
whom kings reign) to take hence the late king 
Charles [1]. and to preserve thee peaceably to suc- 
ceed; we thy subjects heartily desire, that the giver 
of all good and perfect gifts, may please to endue 
thee with wisdom and inerey, in the use of thy great 
power, to his glory, the king’s honour, and. the 
kingdom’s good. And, it being our sincere resolu- 
tion, according to our peaceable principles and eon- 
conversation (by the assistance of Almighty God,) 
to live peaceably and honestly, as becomes true and 
faithful subjects under the hing’s government, anda 
conscientious people that truly fear and serve God, 
we do humbly hope, that the king’s tenderness will 
appear, and extend with his power to express the 
sume, recommending to his princely clemency, the 
ease of our present suffering frends hereunto 
annexed.” 


When James, by his dispensing power, granted 
liberty to the Dissenters, they begin to enjoy some 
rest from their troubles; and indeed it was high time, 
for they were swelled to an cnormous amount. 
They, the year before this, to them glad release, in 
a petition to James for a cessation of their suffer- 
ings, set forth, that of late above one thousand, five 
hunered of their friends, both men and women had 
been imprisoned, and that now there remain one 
thousand tliree hnudred and eighty-three; of which 
two hundred are womien, many under sentence of. 
premuuire; and more than three hundred near it, 
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for refusing the oath of allegiance, because they 
could not swear. “Three hundred and fifty have died 
in prison since the vear £580; im Londou the guol 
of Newgate had becn crowded, within these two 
yews, sometunes with new twenty ina room, where- 
by several have been suffocated, and others, who 
have been taken ont sick, have cied of malignant 
fevers within a few days. Great violences, outrage- 
ous distresses, and woeful haveck and spoil lave 
been made upon people’s goods and estates, by a 
company of idle, extravagant and merciless informn- 
ers, by prosecutions on the conventicle-act, aud 
others; also on qui tam) writs, and on other pro- 
cesses, for twenty pounds a month, and two-thirds 
of their estates seized forthe king. Some had not 
a bed left to rest on, others had no cattle to ull the 
ground, nor corn fer food or bread, nor tools to 
work with; the said informers and bailitls in suime 
places breaking into houses, and making great waste 
and spoil, under pretence of serving the hing and 
the church. Our religions assemblies have been 
charged at common Jaw with being rioters aud dis- 
turbers of the public peace whereby great numbers 
have been confined in prisou without Tegard to age, 
and many confined in holes and dungeous. The 
seizing for twenty pounds a month has amounted to 
niany “thousands, and several who have employed 

some hundreds of poor people in manufactures, are 
disabled to do any more, by reason of long impri- 
sonment, they spare neither widow nor fatherless, 
nor have they so muchas a bed to lie on. The m- 
formers are both witnesses and prosecutors, to the 
1um of greatnumbers of sober families; and justices 
of the peace have been threatened with the forfeiture 
of one hundred pounds, if they do not issne out 
Warrants upon their informations. With this peti- 
tion they prescnted a hst of their friends in prison, 
im the several counties, amounting to four hundred 
and sixty. 

During the reign of king James TI. these people 
were, through the intereession of their friend Mr. 
Peun, treated with greater indulgence than ever they 
had been before, ‘They were uow become catremely 
humerous im many parts of the country, aud the 
settlement of Pensylvania taking place soon after, 
inany of them went over to America. ‘There they 
enjoyed the blessings of a peaceful government, and 
cultivated the arts of honest industry. 

As the whole colony was the property of Mr. 
Penn, so he invited people of all denomimations to 
come and settle with him. An universal hberty of 
conscience taok place: and in this new colony the 
natural rights of mankind were, for the first time, 
established. 

‘The Friends are, in the present age, a very harm- 
less inoffensive body of people; but of that we 
shall take more notice hereafter. By their wise re- 
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sulations, they not only do honour to themselves, 
but they are of vast service to the community ; g and 
here we are led to consider their tenets with respect 
to the gerund aiticles of the Christian faith, and their 
discipline concerning church communion, 

They profess faith in God, by his only irae 
son Jesus Christ, as bemg their helit and bfe, 
well as their only way to the father, auned a ee 
with the father, That God created all things by his 
son Jesus Christ; and that the Vather, the Word, 
and the Holy Spirit are one Divine Bewe, insepa- 
rable, one true, living, and eternal God, blessed for 
ever. “That the word, orson of man ain the fulness 
of time, took our natme upeu hin and became a 
perfect man, according to the flesh; was miracu- 
lously conceived by the power of the Holy Gho-t, 
aud born of the Virgin Mary; declared to be the 
son of God, according to the spint of  sanctifica- 
tion, by the resurrection from the dead. That in 
this word was life, and the same life was the light 
of men, the hfe and light within us; and that men 
are to believe in this hght, Christ Jesus. 

‘That as man he dicd for our sins, rose again, and 
was raised up into glory; he having by that one great 
universal offering, become a sacritice for peace, 
atonement and reconciliation between God and man. 
That Jesus, who sitteth on the right hand of the 
iajesty of heaven, is our king, high-priest, and 
prophet in bis church, and by his spirit also maketh 
intercession in our hearts. That the gospel of this 
grace should be preached in‘the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, being oue in power, wisdom 
and goodness in the work of man’s salvation, and 
that all our prayers ae answered by the Father 
through the Sou. 

‘That Christ’s body that was crucified was not the 
godhead, yet, by the power of God, it was raised 
frem the dead, changed into a more glorious condi- 
tion, and ascended inte heaven. 

Firm and living faith in Christ Jesus the son of 
the living God respects his being and fulness, and 
also his making himself known in the soul im every 
degree of his light, life, spirit, grace, and truth, the 
immediate cause, ner object, and strength of our 
living faith ; sich lishe and life of the sou of God, 
when truly observed amd followed, will bring us to 
the adoption of sons. 

It is true, we are not to undervalne the holy serip- 
tures, nor slight the preaching of the word, as beiug 
outward helps and iustruments in the hand of God 
for the conversion of sinners, nor do we set them 
up in opposition to the light of the spint of God or 
Christ within ; for his faithful Messengers are minis- 
ters thereof to turn people to the same spirit and 
hight within them. 

Itis certain, that great is the mystery of godli- 
ness in itself; that God should be manifested in the 
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Aiesh; and it is a great and precious mystery of god- 
Jiness atid Christiantiy, that Chust should be spiri- 
tually and effectually manifested in men’s hearts. 
Christ is revealed to ell (ue believers, freemg them 
from the bondage of sin, in their wisdom, righ- 
teousness, savetification and redemption. — ‘Vhis 
anystery of godliness m ats own being and glory, 
hath been-and must be testified, preached and be- 
lieved, where God is pleased to give ecomunission, 
gnd prepare people's hearts for the same. 

As touching the resurrection of the dead, we be- 
lieve as the scripture testifies, “that if in this life 
ave only have hope, we are of all men the most m- 
serable.” "Phat the soul or spirit of every man or 
avoman shall be resutucd in its own distinet and pro- 
per bemg, and every seul shall have its proper body, 
us God is pleascd to give it. A natural body 1s 
sown, a spiritual body is raised; and though this 
corruptible:shall put on ancorrnption, and this mor- 
tal shall put en immortality, the ehange shall be 
such as flesh and blood camot inherit the kingdom 
of God, so we expcet our bodies to be spiritual in 
the-resurrection, and that they shall far excel what 
our bodies are at present; but how the dead are 
raised, or with what body they come, we snbmit to 
the wisdons and pleasure of Almighty God; for we 
cannot presume to determine. , 

As to the doctrine of the final judgment, we be- 
heve, that God hath committed all judgment nato 
his son Jesus Christ, and he. is appointed to be both 
the judge of quick and dead, and of the states and 
end of all mankind. ‘Phat Jesus Christ, who has 


so deeply suffered, and endured so many indigni- | 


ties shall in the last and great day manifestly appear 
in glory, attended with all his glorious and heavenly 
host and retigme, to the terror aud amazement of all 
those who have denied him; but to the glory and 
tiumph of the righteous, the faithful followers 
and friends of Christ. It is a righteous thing with 
God, that they who suffer with him, should ap- 
pear with him im glory and digmty, when be shall 
appear at last to judge the world and princes thereof. 
Whilst those who now evade and reject the inward 
couvietions and judgment of the light, and shut up 
the records or books thereof im their own con- 
sciences; they shall be at last opened, and every 
thing judzed of the things reeoided therem, aceord- 
ing to their works. 

‘These articles are generally approved of by most 
of those Christians whom we call orthodox 5 but as 
a charge was brought ugainst the Quakers for having 
enibraced the notious of Socius, m_ vindication of 
theanselves they added a few more articles to their 
creed. "Phese are as follows: 


J. That Jesus of Nazareth, who was born of 
the Virgin Mary, is the tue Messiah, the Christ 
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the son of Gad, to whom all the prophets oive 
witness; and that we do highly value his death, 
sufferings, works, offices, aud merits, for the re- 
dempton ef mankind, with his laws, doctrines and 
vnistry, 

Wi. That this very Christ of God, who is the 
lamb of God that taketh away all the sins of the 
woild, was slain, was dead, and is alive for ever 
Wins eternal glory, dominion and power with the 
father. 

HL. Phat the holy scriptures are of divine 
authority, as beg given by the inspiration of 
God. 

IV. And that magistracy, or civil government, 
is God’s ordinance, the good ends thereof being for 
the punishment of evil docrs, and the praise of them 
that do well. 


These articles were added by one George White- 
head, a noted nan among them; and here it nay 
be necessary to observe, that these. people pay very 
great regard to the scriptures, and to many other 
doetrines of the gospel. 

Baptism is not practised by these people. They 
say, that it is not outward washing with water that 
makes the heart clean, by which men are fitted for 
heaven. Mr. Barclay, in his apology, endeavours 
to prove this proposition in the following manner, 
viz. “ As there is one Lord, and one faith, so there 
is one baptism, which is not the putting away the 
filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good con- 
science before God, by the resurrection of Jesus 
Chnst. And this baptism is a pure and spiritual 
thing; that is, the baptism of the spirit, and by 
which we are buried with him; that being washed 
and purged from our sins, we may walk in newness 
of life; of which the baptism of John was only a 
figure, which was commanded for a time, and not 
to eontinue for ever.” Such are the sentiments of 
this learned man concerning infant baptism, or in 
general all water baptism whatever. He adds fur- 
ther, that infant baptism isa mere human invention; 
for which neither preeept nor practice is to be found 
mm scripture. 

Concerning the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, 
he advances, “ that the communion of the body 
and blood of Christ is inward and spiritual, which 
is the partieipation of bis flesh and blood, by which 
the inward man is daily nourished in the heats of 
those im whom Christ dwells; of which thines the 
breaking of bread by Christ with his disciples was 
a figure, which they even used in the church for a 
time, who had received the substance for the sake of 
the weak; even abstaining from things strangled, 
and from blood; the washing of one another's feel, 
and the anointing of the sick with of; aH which are 
commanded with uo Jess authority and soiemnity- 
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than the former; yet seeing they are only the sha- 
dows of better things, so they cease in such as have 
obtained the substance.” 

It is not our business to enquire whether Mr. 
Barclay’s sentiments be true or not; his apology, 
however, was soon after its first publication trans- 
lated into Latin, which even led foreigners to read 
it; and the author has seen translations of it in 
Trench, German, aud Low Dutch. 

I}aving thus far considered the principles of the 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, we shall pro- 
ceed to give some account of the various parts of 
their discipline. 

In 1667, George Fox recommended the setting 
up of monthly meetings throughout the nation, the 
friends having only had their quarterly mectings.— 
* And the Lord appeared (says George) unto me, 
and bid me sce what [ must do, and how men and 
women’s monthly and quarterly meetings should be 
ordered and established in England, and other na- 
tions, and that I should write to them where I came 
not to do the same. Accordingly, having recom- 
mended the setting up of two monthly meetings in 
London to take care of God's glory, and to admo- 
nish and exhort such as walked disorderly, and not 
according to the truth; then I passed forth into the 
counties again, and advised that monthly meetings 
should be settled there also, for the same purpose, 
which was done according to the gospel order, in 
and by the power of God; and in the year 1668, I 
went over for the same purpose to Ireland. From 
thence I went to Scotland, to Holland, to Barba- 
does, and to many parts of America, advising 
friends to settle monthly meetings in those countries ; 
all which was accordingly done. 

The good effects of these monthly meetings dis- 
covered themselves im the reformation that took 
place among our fricnds, and they were acknow- 
Iedged even by those who did not join us.” These 
monthly meetings were more or less in number, as 
the case required, in every respective county.— 
These mectings called quarterly, determined every 
thing too hard for the monthly ones, and prepared 
matters for the gencral yearly meetings. In all 
these meetings they are equal in power, they have 
no person to preside over them, because they ac- 
knowledge none but Christ for their heat. ‘They 
have no disputes concerning differences, but endea- 
vour to convince each other in the spirit of love and 
mneekness. In these meetings they enquire into all 
the wants of their brethren. 

In their proceeding against offenders, they act 
as follows:—He is visited by some of the friends, 
and the tact be is charged with is laid before him. 
‘They labour with much love and zeal to convince 
his conscience that has been out of the way of his 
duty. They keep in view the glory of God, the 
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good of his soul, and the honour of their profes- 
sion. It commonly happens, that he is prevailed 
on to own his fault, and profess sincere repentance ; 
and then the thing is never mentioned to iim after- 
wards. 

The monthly meeting chuse some of the gravest 
of their friends to visit such as are absent, to con- 
verse with them, to take care that the poor be pro- 
vided for, to promote piety, charity, and friendship, 
in families, to take care that the children of the poor 
be instructed, clothed, and in all things provided 
for. 

Although they supply the wants of all their own 
poor, yet this does not prevent them from being 
charitable to the poor of other religious denomina- 
tions. 

The questions asked by those whom we have 
already mentioned as visitors, are the following :— 

I, Are ministermg friends in love and unity with 
one another, and with faithful brethren in their own 
meetings ? 

II. Do none of them travel abroad iu the work 
of the ministry, without a certificate from their own 
monthly meetings? 

HH. Do they give way to each other, and to 
strangers ? 

IV. Do none overcharge themselves with business 
to the hinderance of their service? 

V. Are they sound in their ministry? 

Vi. Do any of them burthen their hearers with 
words without life? 

VII. Do they adorn their doctrine by a suitable 
conduct and couversation, as good examples in all 
respects ? 

The sensible reader will acknowledge, that these 
are very important questions; but their discipline 
concerning marriage, merits the attention of Protes- 
tants of all denominations. 

The man and woman present themselves to the 
men aud women at.the inonthly mectings where they 
reside, and there deliver their intention of taking 
each other as husband and wife, if the said meeting 
have no material objections against it. 

The principal conditions of their acceptance are 
the following :— 

First, It is an established rule, that no man pro- 
pose marriage to a woman, without the previous 
consent of his awn and her parents, or guardians ; 
and if the unbridled affections of any should have 
precipitated bim into a breach of this rule, he is 
required to remove the offence, as is also the wo- 
man, and give satisfaction to such parents and guar- 
dians, and to the meeting to which they belong, by 
a due and open acknowledgment of the offence, anu 
condemnation of themselves for it, and to get the 
consent of their guardians betore they can proceed 
with the marriage. 
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Secondly, That the parties be of the same opinion 
and judgment m matters of religion, and professed 
members of this society. 

Thirdly, That none ‘shall marry within such de- 
grees of consanguinity. or affiuity, as are forbidden 
by the law of God. 

Fourthly, [f cither of the partics has given offence 
to their friends formerly, by some act of scandal, 
they are to achnowledge it, which is generally done 
in writing. 

If no objections are then made, notice of the in- 
tended marriage is published in the meetings, where 
the man or woman resides, or did reside, vig 
must be done before the marriage is solemnized, 
order that convenient time may be granted for a 
faction concerning their clearances ‘of all scandal of 
previous contract, and every thing else. 

The parties are required to give their attendance 
a second time at the monthly meeting, which 1s 
ustially the next ensuing, when the parties appointed 
to make the inquiry, return and give the answer, 
which, if proved satisfactory, the parties are at 
liberty to proceed to the accomplishment of the 
marriage. 

These marriages are solemnized in the common 
ordinary meetings, which hath had this good effect, 
to make public, and strongly recommend this decent 
aud comely order to all sober friends. 

flere the man and woman take each other as 
husband and wife, aud promise, with God’s assist- 
ance, to be loving and faithful in that relation, till 
death separates them. Of all these proceedings, a 
narrative is kept m the manner of a certificate, to 
which the husband and wife first set their hands, 
thereby making it their own act and deed, and some 
of the persons present do the same. This certifi- 
cate is afterwards written imto the record of the 
mecting. 

As for second marrying they attend to the follow- 
ing things :— 

First, If the man be a widower, or the woman 
a widow, and have children by a former husband or 
wite, that provision be previously made for such 
children, where it can conveniently be done. 

Seeondly, F'mends should not proceed to second 
marriages, till at least one year is elapsed from the 
death of the former wife or husband, and the prac- 
tice accordingly has been such; for to do otherwise 
would look indecent. 

Yo their general meeting at London, which as- 
sembles the ‘third week in May, are admitted friends 
from all tlie churches they have in the world, to give 
an account of the state of every particular eburch, 
which from some parts is done only by writing,rand 
then a general epistle is sent to all the churches. 

These epistles, from their general meetings in 
London, have something in them of a very pious 
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and moral tendency, of which we shall afterwards. 
give a specimen. in the mean time, we cannot 
help observing, that of all religious denominations, 
these people suffer more than others. ‘They are 
obhged to pay all sorts of taxes, and yet none of 
their poor become burdensome to the parishes. - 

The Papists have had greater indulgences shewn 
them than the Friends, and there are numbers of 
Papists in the workhouses in England. It is true,. 
those of the Quakers, or Friends, must be also ad- 
mitted, on condition of their applyimg for it; but 
we cannot say but it is rather cruel, to make men 
pay for the support of the poor, secing they support 
all their own, and that in so decent a manner. 

The following epistle was written by that great 
ornament of the literary world, Dr. John Fothergill, 
at the yearly meeting at Lomloa, May 20, 1779. == 
It will serve to shew what are the sentiments of 
those peaceable people under the then unhappy 
circumstances of aftairs. 


Dearly beloved friends and brethren, 

In the love of God, and the fellowship of the 
gospel, which we have, with deep thankfuluess of 
heart, in a good degree experienced to attend us, 
both in our meetings for worship, and those for 
transacting the affairs of the church, we affection- 
ately salute you, with fervent désires that brotherly 
love, peace, and concord, may coutinue and increase 
amongst us, and that a tender and Christian con- 
cern may come upon all, in their respective stations, 
for the maintenance of good order, and the promo- 
tion of truth and righteousness upon earth. 

By accounts received from the several quarterly 
meetifgs in England, and by epistles from Wales, 
North “Britain, sel, {lolland, New England, 
New York, Pennsylvani, New Jersey, Maryland, 
North and South ¢ -arolina, and Georgia, we are in- 
formed, that love and unity are generally preserved 
in the churches, to many of which divers have been 
joined through ‘convincement; and that a consider- 
able number of well- -disposed youth appears in 

various parts. 

The suffermgs of onr brethren in America have 
been- great in many places, especially in Pennsyl- 
vauia, the Jerseys, Long-Island, Rhode-Island, and 
Nantucket. These sufferings have principally arisen 
from that confusion and distress which are insepara~ 
ble from war, from the Jaws enacted for promoting 
military services, and from acts enforcing declara- 
tious of allegiance to those in power. 

The Friends who were banished from Philadel- 
phia, have been permitted to return to their habita- 
tions, excepting two, who died in exile; and some 
of those who were imprisoned have been set at 
liberty. 

It is with satisfaction we understand, that their 
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meetings for worship and discipline are duly kept 
up, and that notwithstanding the difficulties and 
dangers which surround flien, friends attend them 
with diligence, and many from remote places; their 
minds are often tendered therein, and united in love 
one to another, and in deep sympathy with the 
sufferers amongst them. And it evidently appears, 
that the turning of the mighty hand of the ord 
upon them h: wth not been in vain; but that, having 
learned by the things they have Bedercd, aul from 
the apprehension of future probations, they are en- 
gaged to wait for that divine help, protection, and 
support, which alone can enable them to endure 
with patience and holy resignation the trials that are 
permitted to attend them. 

Our brethren in those parts gratefully ackuow- 
ledge the kindness and regard of friends i in England 
and. Ireland, in so early ae liberally contributing to 
the relict of their distresses. Many, from) easy cir- 
cumstances, have been reduced to gréat hardships 
and uccessities, but have been measurably kept ina 
state of contentment: these have shared the hene- 
volence of those who have been preserved from the 
like sufferings. It appears that their afflictions, 
though grievous in divers places, have tended to 
awaken Many to a proper sense of their condition, 
and to merease a watchfulness and care, that they 
may walk answerable to the mercies received, and 
faithful in the testinionies committed to their charge, 
against wars, and other antichristian practices. 

Mav a deep sympathy with our afflicted brethren 
affect every mind; and may we all watch unto 
praver, that it may please the Divine Majesty to 
shorten the day of their distress. 

The sufferings of fricnds brought in this year 
from England “ant “ ales, being ‘chielly for tithes, 
Paes esiled church rates, amount to three 
thousand, seven hundred, and sixty-three pounds ; 
and those from Ireland to one thousand two hun- 
dred, and fifty-four pounds. 

neon as we have sufficient ground to believe 
that the true gospel ministry is freely received from 
the Holy Head and unchangeable High-Priest of 
the Christian ehurch, and by him commanded to 
be freely given; we cannot estecn the Jaws of men, 
made in the Apostatized state of the professing 
churches, as of any force to supersede his divine 
Jaw, or tg warrant us to act in violation thereat; 
we therefore exhort you, brethren, be true fh 
stedfast in the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and deeply suffered for by divers of the Protestant 
martyrs, zs well as by our own faithful predeces- 
sors. Elowever any amongst us, to whom blind- 
ness in part hath happened may swerve from the 
law, and from the testimony, suffer it not to fall 
as in the streets, through your weakness, or the 
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want of your example; lest for your denial of Christ 
before men, he deny you before his father and the 
holy angels. 

Let us also remind such as may be remiss in at- 
tention to the teachings of the grace of God in 
their owu hearts, that the kingdom of Chitst isa 
peaceable kingdom ; and though his servants walk 
in the flesh, they lo not war after the flesh. Ife 
commands them to love their enemies; and pany 
who have followed him in the regeneration, and 
abode under his goverument, have found themmpelene 
restrained from all wars ani fightings ; which are 
not of the spirit of the Saviour, but of that of the 
destroyer of mankind. Believing tus, we cannot 
consistently take any part therein; nor be con- 
cerued as owner of armed vessels, in letters of 
marque, or as purchasers of prize goods; neither 
can we assist in the sale of them:— for whoever 
amongst us so confederate with the captors, afford 
evident tokens that they either prefer the gain of a 
corrupt terest to the convictions of divine heht in 
their own consciences, or that they are become in- 
sensible of them; both which must tend to their 
condemnation. 

Now, dear friends, sceing our time is ever silently 
upon the wing, and the opportunity afforded us for 
the important work of preparation daily shortening; 
knowing also, that the solemn period advances, 
whereit every individual, however ocenpied in this 
transient mode of being, must soon be called hence, 
and may, im a moment unexpected, be broken off 
from every temporal connection, by that aweful com- 
mand, Give an account of thy stewardship, for 
thou mayest be no longer steward :” Let us be vigi- 
lant, and in earnest so improve the precious time 
alloted us, that when this awakening call approaches, 
our consciences may not accuse us; but our faith 
may be firm, and an admittance granted us into that 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God! 

See that ve walk circumspectly, not as fools, but 
as wise, redeeming the time, because the days are 
evil. Peace be to the bietiten, aud love with faith 
from God the father, and the Law Jesus Christ.— 
Grace be to all them that Jove our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.” 

Eph. v. 15.—v1. 23. 


Before we conclude the aceonnt of these people, 
it may be necessary to observe, that as the Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, will not take an oath iu 
a court of justice, so their affirmation is permitted 

all civil affairs; but they cannot prosceute a 
criminal, because in our courts of justice all evidence 
must be upon oath, 
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yj E have had already occasion to treat of differ- 

ent sects of Protestants, who embraced sentiments 
arising from disputed points in theological systems, 
or metaphysical disquisitions. We shall now pro- 
ceed to point out a party whose religion is founded 
on politics. 

‘The Nonjuring religion is, in all respects, a poli- 
tical system, and 1s founded on an opposition to the 
revolution settlement; but this cannot be understood 
till we consider it historically. ‘This naturally leads 
us back to a period before they took their rise. As 
in religious disputes there ought always to be some 
sort of candour mixed with the argument, so politics 
should be treated with modesty. The grand point 
in dispute between these people, and the established 
churches of England and Scotland depend entirely 
on the revolution settlement, but why it should be 
so, must be explained to the reader. 

The sectaries in England, who brought king 
Charles to the scaffold and the block, had two ob- 
jects in view. The first was to procure the church 
livings, and the second to obtain a power to domi- 
neer over the consciences of the people. Religion, 
with them, was considered in the same light as it was 
with pope Alexander VI. and his natural son Cesar 
of Borgia. For it is well known, that they over- 
turned the constitution in church and state, and 
trampled on the ruins of their plundered country. — 
The consequence was, that the two royal brothers 
were obliged to seek refuge in foreign countries 
while they were very young. Complaisancc to those 
who supported them during a state of exile, induced 
them to embrace the Roman Catholic religion. 

In 1660, Charles returned and was crowned king 
of Great Britain, but concealed his religion till his 
dying day. At the same time James returned along 
with his brother, a confirmed papist. The Presby- 
tcrians thought to have ingratiated themselves with 
the young sovereign, but his father’s sufferings could 
not be effaced, they sunk deep into his mind, and 
therefore he resolved to set up episcopacy in Eng- 
land and in Scotland. 

Accordingly episcopacy was established both in 
England and Scotland; and the Presbyterians, who 
had been turned out of their churches, were pro- 
secuted upon the act of uniformity. "Phat these 
people who had trampled on the constitution in a 
manner unknown before in all the aunals of his- 


tory, deserved a little chastisement cannot be dis- 
puted, but at the same time it must be acknowledged 
that the extension of the regal power went too far. 
Many of the people who had suffered under the 
cruel and mhuman government of the sectaries, for- 
getting the charity they owed to their fellow crea- 
tures, and the duty they owed to God, took every 
opportunity of retahatmg. There is no grudge, 
(says Mr. Sterne) hke a religious one; for false 
religion always chscovers itself in seeking revenge. 

Here was a large field opencd for the clergy, who 
accepted of the civil emoluments, to exert them- 
selves in persecuting those whe in point of goyern- 
ment differed from them in sentiments. And 
although the sectaries who had overturned the go- 
vernment and murdered their sovereign, had no 
right to expect any favours, yet it was the duty of 
the episcopalians to have treated them with lenity, 
True Christianity is known by its peaceable and 
forbearing disposition, false religion by its under- 
nnning arts. 

Never, perhaps, were the Protestant clergy of 
England in a more corrupt state than during the 
relgus of Charles IY, and James Il. Finding that 
the enjoyed the royal favour and that nothing could 
give so much pleasure to the court as the persccut- 
ing of the Dissenters, they exerted themselves to the 
utmost in that horrid employment. In their pulpits, 
they taught that the king was above law, and that 
it was the greatest sin in the world to call his autho- 
rity in question. They were ridiculed by the poets, 
as appears from the following lines: 


Each day unto my flock I taught, 
Kings were by God appointed ; 

And told damnation was their due, 
Who touch’d the Lord’s anointed. 


Passive obedicnce and non-resistance were favenr- 
ite topics with them, and they carricd these notions 
to such au extravagant height, that had they not 
been restrained by notions of self-interest, they 
would have established arbitrary power. |lowever, 
the indulgenc> granted by king James II. 1687, 
opened then <yes, and they began to seek for their 
owit interest. 

Wheu the revolution took place, all those who 
held church livings, were commanded to take the 
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oaths of allegiance, but many refused to do it, amaug 
whom was Sancroft, archbishop of Canterburs, to- 
gether with many of the inferior clergy. ie 
men were turned out of their Hivings, anil therefore 
we are obliged to cousider them in a two-fold point 
,of view. Virst, as English Nonjurors, and, secoud- 


ly, as Scottish ones. 
ows 


English Nonjurors. 


The reign of king William was, in all respects, 
a system of severity. But this is what generally 
happens after every revolution. Prejudice creates 
anger, and anger exercises itsclf in cruelty. These 
peo]: sleset up scparate congregations, and there is no 
doubt but they imagined, however vainly, that the 
exiled prince would be reed to the throne, They 
taught the doctrine of passive obcdienee and non- 
resistance so long that they were im a manner afraid, 
or rather ashamed to recede from thei former pro- 
fessions. 

It would have been very well for them, had they 
confined themselves to the duties of ute office, im 
teaching the doctrines of Christianity; but the most 
wretched thing of all was, they ayer to dabble in 
polities. ‘They were continually hatching ue 
against government, and many persons suflered j 
conseqnence of their knew notions. Had these men 
coasidercd the nature of Christianity they would ne- 
ver have acted in tha is manner, but their notions were 
carnal, and their views Seiichi. 

Some of them, however, ran into wild extremes 
and what will ever appear remarkable, they met the 
Papists half way on the road. Like some patriots 
m the present age, aa oc. pleasure in doing every 
thing they coul! to distuch government, and at the 
sume time, they felt i iron hand af opposition 
from the whigs. The whigs, these inveterate ene- 
mies of all, who opposed them m search after laces 

P hanour or emoluments, were the most severe 
agninst the Nonjuring principles. “UVhey could have 
borne with any thing, so as an opportunity presented 
itsclf to wreak their vengcanee on the Nonjarors. 
The reason is obvicus.  Vhe whigs were seekiig for 
places, the tories were discarded. Had the Nonju- 
rors uot meddled with the affairs of government in 
England, they might have hved in peace: bat wisdom 
is not to he conveyed to fools, nor kuow ledge to men 
of no understanding. 

The English Nonjurors lecame obnosicus to go- 
Fernment. On the aceession of George |. future 
ages will read, with detestution, the account of ca- 
bals that were sct up in order to oppose government 
on the one hind, and support it on the other. The 
grand principle upon which these people founded 
their doctrine was hercdit tury ght. Elow far they 
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could act consistent with the etonity of rational 
ereatnves in doing 50 inust be left to the judgment 
of every mint who knows auy thing ef the history 
of England. 

Is hereditary succession « principle in our law ? 
The answer i» in the negative. We shall prove it 
from historical evidence. 

Wiiltan obtained the crown of England by con- 
quest. His cldest son Robert did not succeed him, 
but he was succeeded by his second son Wills 
Rufus. Rufus, dving without i Issue, was succeeded 
by his brother Hemy ‘A. while Ther the hei ap- 
parent, was still alive ; and who for his pretensions 
to the crown, had his eyes put out and dicd a prisoner 
at Bristol. 

Stephen succeeded by force withont right, and 
Wenry HH. succeeded on the hereditary line. From 
that time till the death of Riehard If. it went on, 
whena very remarkable revolution took place. Henry 
LV. had but a slender ttle to the crown, and that 
crown sal tottering on his head. Soon after the wars 
commenced between the houses of York and Lancas- 
ter, and, consistent with the right of hereditary suc- 
cession, neither of them had any right to the crown. 
The Stewarts succceded in a real lereditary right to 
the crown of England, but the justice of the nation 
pointed out, that they had no right to trample on the 
liberties of the subjects. 

Ttis much to be lamented, though it is true, that 
while the Dissenters were rivting on the spoils of 
their deluded people, the Nonjurors were mventing 
schemics for the subversion of government. 

The English Nonjurors contived all things wrong. 
In plotung against the government, they involved 
their hearers in many didicnities, and some of them 
were apprehended and executed. This, indeed, is 
not much to be wondered at; for the Nonjurors 
were, In those times, what mock patriots are at pre- 
sentin England. Mil their coromemuaeiaee the same 
as those of the established church, and the ditterence 
is only of a political natare. “They are, however, 
dwindling away, and possibly there are not ate 
tucnty meetings of them in England. Vhey read the 
church service, butiustead of praying for king George, 
they pray for the king m general terns; but then it 
must be oliserved, that no niore than five of them 
are permitted to meet togethe r, exeiusive of the mi- 
nister and the clerk. “That they should subsist long 
cannot be expected, that they have subsisted so long, 
is au ausalt lo common sense. 


Acconut of the Scottish Nonjurors. 


The 


Scottish N ‘onjurors were more numerous than 
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more respectable. 

The nolihity of Scotland had just notions of pub- 
lic liberty, whether civil or ecclesiastical; aud had 
the episcopal party acted with prudence, modesty, 
and decency at the revolution, their order would not 
have been ovcrtumed. But quite the reverse took 
place. King Wilham was desirous of establishing 
episcopacy in Scotland, or rather continuing it upon 
its former pefaliehatead and most of the Scottish 
nobility concurred in that sentiment. ILowever, the 
cpiscopal clergy acted just as they had done some 
time before, namely, as if they bad laboured under a 
penal infatuation. 

Dr. Alexander Ross, a man of some learning, 
but high clerical notions, was at that time bishop of 
Edimburgh. ‘This man was deputed by his brethren 
the Scottish clergy, to wait on king. James, when 
they heard that the Prince of Orange intended land- 
ing in Kngland. They offered that if king James 
would support them and their order, they would 
stand by him to the last. ‘Phe meaning was, they 
would assist him in establishing Popery and perse- 
cuting the Presbyterians. 

T his, however, was rather the act of the bishops’ 
than of the whole body of the clergy, for many of 
the episcopal clerg gy were at that time shining orna- 
nicnts to religion in Scotland. Mr. Nairn, Mr. 
Charters, and Mr. Annan, were men of great 
inoderation, and wrote some things that will ever 
do honour 10 their memory. But to return to Dr. 
Ross, 

The bishop had not got aboye half way to Lon- 
don, when he heard that the king was fled, aud 
that the prince of Orange had arrived in Jondon, 
Vuder such circumstances he knew not how to 
act, and therefore wrote to his brethren in Scotland 
for their advice. In the mean time he continued his 
journey to London, where he met with Dr. Hickes, 
dean of Worcester, and some other clergymen who 
afterwards made a shining figure among the English 
Noujurors. 

[lad Dr. Ross considered the interests of his bre- 
thren, he would have in their name, without any 
authority from them, professed loyalty to king Wil- 
lam especially as the convention of estates both in 
England and Scotland, had voted him and his prin- 
cess the crown, 

We have already taken notice of the behaviour 
of some of the Scottish bishops in our account of 
the episcopal church of that nation, namely, that 
as the Presbyterians were mad, so the bishops per- 
secuted them, not only with unrelenting cruelty, 
but actually committed depredations on the liberties 
of the subjects, and the fundamental Jaws of the 
constitution. 


Yor these, and for many other malversations, 
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those in Eneland, and, iu some respects, they were 


they had great reason to imagine that they would 
be brought toa severe account had their religion 
been countenanced, and men of virtwe and modera- 
tion would lave been placed mm their room. It is 
true, that they kuew the greatest part of the nation 
was inclined to support the order, while they hated 
the prelates. Many of the ancient nobility, who 
above thirty years ago had suffered under the merci- 
less cruelty of the Presbyterians, were still alive, and 
they dreaded being brought under the same inquisi- 
itorial power. 

It is certain, that the Scottish nobility, and a vast 
majority of the commons, would have supported 
episcopacy, had the bishops taken the oaths to the 
new government; but the whole number (14) re- 
mained obstinate, and above five hundred private 
ministers followed their example. 

Under such circumstances it was necessary that 
there should be some form of reltyion established ; 
and in the midst of their disputes, the following 
article was presented to the convention of estates at 
idinburgh, and was admitted an articie in the 
claim of rights: “That prelacy, or the superiority 
of any office in the church above presbyters, is and 
has been a coustant grievance to this nation, ever 
siuce the Reformation (they having been reformed 
from Popery by presbyters) therefore it ought to be 
abolished.” 

Upon this article being admitted in the claim of 
rights, episcopacy was overturned, and presbytery 
established. 

As it was on the construction of this article in 
the claim of rights that the Scottish Nonjurors 
always vindicated their conduct in opposing the 
government, so we shall consider it more particu- 
larly. 

And the first inquiry is, were the Scots reformed 
from Popery, by persons solely clothed with the cha- 
racter of presbyters? ‘The answer is in the negative. 
In the first general assembly which met at Edmburgh 
1560, there were no less than thirteen bishops and 
mitred abbots, all of whom embraced the reformation, 
and three of them secilarized. Now the whole as- 
sembly did not consist of above thirty persons, as 
appears from their records in the advocate’s library, 
and about seven of these were country gentlemen 
who never had entered into orders. This brings the 
number up to twenty, and if to these were added 
William Harlaw, a tailor, and Andrew Scrimshaw, 
a baker, there will only remain eight; four of whoin 
had been Popish priests, and the other four were 
zealous preachers, but not only clerically ordained. 
Thus it appears, the church of Scotland was re- 
formed from Popery more by the assistance of pre- 
lates than of presbyters. 

Secondly, whatever the character of the Scottish 
reformers was, whether of Presbyterian principles or 
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not, can it be inferred that presbytery was more es- 
teemed, and episcopacy au intolerable grievauce, 
from ihe Reformation to the revolution 7 

The answer is, it was not. Vor even the Refor- 
mation was itself a sort of moderate episcopaey, and 
even presbytery had not been long established, when 
the insolence, ignorance and hypocrisy of the ae rey, 
lost them ihe affections of those who had the least 
regard to decency and good order. 

af hatever might hawe been the conduct of the 
bishops in Scotland hefore the breaking out of the 
civil wars, this much is certain, that the- mferior 
clergy were an ornament to their profession. Nay, 
such was the Jenity of government, that the Pres- 
byterian ministers were tolerated 4 their parishes, 
without being obliged to take institution from the 
bishop. 

Avother circumstance may serve to shew, that 
the people of Scotland were not avcrse to episcopacy 
at that time, nor indeed during the whole of that 
period afluded to, nunely, the answer which the 
doctors of Aberdeen gave to the Pyesbyterin minis- 
ters who came to desire them to sign the national 
covenant. "They said they could not do it without 
a breach of their oath, to maintain episcopacy as by 
law established. To this it was answered by the 
Presbyterians, that there was nothing in the cove- 
nant against episcopacy, but that they might swear 
it without j injuring their order. 

Again, when the restoration took place, the Seot- 
tish nobility and gentry denied to restrain the power 
of the Presbyterian clergy, and whatever violences 
were committed during ‘the reigns of the two royal 
brothers, yet this much is certam, that episcopacy, 
had it been properly conducted, was not then a 
grievance to the mation. 

The third inquiry suggested by this article is, was 
episcopacy a grievance when the article was estub- 
lished im the claim of right? It is answered, it was 
not. So far from being a grievance, it was feceived 
by nine-tenths of the people. It is true, there were 
several court sycophants who were longing to enjoy 
the estates that had been sect apart for the support of 
the bishops; and in the western counties many of the 
people were led by some Presbyterian ministers, 


who endeavoured to drive all things i into a state a 


confusion. These men, who haul nothing in view 
besides that of supporting their interests, and nourish- 
ing their pride, went all round the country endea- 
youring to influenee the elections of members who 
were to compose the convention of estates at Edin- 
burgh. "Phere is no wonder that they should be 
able to procure a majority; for wherever they went 
they pulled down the houses of the episcopal clergy, 
turned them and their families out of doors, and 
stripped them of every thing that was valuable, setting 
fire on what they could not carry away. 


NO 
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The fourth question, is whether, supposing the 
aflirmative ineluded within the parenthesis, would 
that have been good and sufficient reason for the 
abolition of episcopacy ? 

Vhe affirmatives are two, first, prelacy was an 
intolerable grievance, and, seeondly, the Seots were 
ieformed from Popery by Presbsters. 

In answer to the first, namely, that it was an in- 
tolerable grievance, the fact has been already dis- 
proved ; but that does not come within the Jinit of 
the argument. [t is, whether the real existence of 
the grievance can vindicate the conduct of those who 
abohshed episcopacy, or, im other words, whether 
such an assertion, included within a parenthesis, 
could with any propriety, make an article in the 
elaim of rights ? 

The answer is obvious. It could not. 

For, first, was not the Jewish institution under 
the Mosuic economy, a most intolerable grievance 
to the people, and yet they were obliged to submit 
to it, because it was the command of God? Second- 
ly, when the Christian religion received a civil estab- 
lishment, under the emperor Constantine the Great, 
the Eleathen priests considered this as an intolerable 
grievance; but that did not invalidate the authenti- 
city of the gospel. No civil establishment of religion 
can become an intolerable grievance, unless power 
is either abused or imsapphed. 

"Phe second article within the parenthesis is, they 
were reformed from Popery by Presbyters. The 
eoutrary has been already proved ; @ but we are to 
suppose the assertion to be true, and try its validity 
by the strength of reason. 2 

Now it is well known, that in Scotland, the peo- 
ple were converted to the knowledge of Chuist, by 
the ministry of some poor monks, who certainly ted 
no ceremonial ordination at all, for this plain reason, 
there was no such thing as ¢ emo tieal ordination at 
that time in the world. Now, can it be inferred 
from this, that monks not ordained are always to go- 
vern the chureh of Scotland ? Consider the absurdity 5 : 
but this ts not all. 

Some nations im the eastern parts have been con- 
verted by Jesuits; buat is this any reason that they 
should still govern them! Nay, if we pay any re- 
gard to ceclesiastical history, we may affirm, that 
some people were converted by the ministry of fe- 
males; and for that reason must the ehurehes tn that 
country, or those countries, be now governed by wo- 
men; the theughtis absurd, and nothing less than the 
distraction of ihe times could have given countenance 
to it, so as to put it into a public claim, made by the 
people of Scotland, to have the whole form of their 
religion changed. 

These arguments are not ours, but those of Mr, 
Sage, the learned author of the Fundameutal Charter 
of Presbytery, and who was himself a Nonjuring 
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minister, Iie certam, oe they carry a sort of con- However, the gentry were fond of the English 
viction alone with the i and it 1s equally certain, | ceremonies, and the Nenjuriig clergy were willing 
that the poor anne in Scodand suffered many | to comply, inorder to procure a s: ibsistence. Thns 


cruel hardships during the reign of king William, | when the last rebellion broke ont in Scotland, 
and under the whig miaistry 1m the beginning of the © there were above three hundred of their nieetings 
reigu of queen Anne. in that country, who al} read the book of Common 


Hi DR, ay axe passed by which the Nonjuring — Prayer, only they omitted thé name of the king, but 

Ininisters were permitted to open meetings, upon | prayed for the king in general, by whom they meant 
condition of their reading the book of Common © the pretender. 
Prayer; and seme of them complied with it. But They are now dwindled away, and alihough there 
the greatest part retained their ancient form of © are still a great number of Episcopalians, in Seot- 
corship, which came nearer to the primitive plan — land, yet they are mostly such as are well affected to 
than any of the Protestant churches whatever. govermment. 


ACCOUNT OF THE PEOPLE CALLED METHODISTS 


These people ave the most numerous at present | attached to any peculiar mode of speaking, any 
of any sect mai has sprung ap since the revolution, | quaint or uncommon set of expressions. ‘Phe most 
That they have been much traduced is certam, but | obvious, easy, common words, wherein our meaning 
whether they deserve all the epithets that have been | can be conveyed, we prefer before others, both on 
bestowed upon them, the reader may judge for him- | erdinary occasions, and when we speak of the things 
self. Some of their first founders are stili alive, and | of God. We never therefore willingly or desiguedly 
one of them has written the following account of | deviate from the most usual way of speaking ; unless 
their principles. Dr. Johnson has justly observed, | when we express scripture truths m scripture words 
that every man is the best judge of hisown opmions; | (which we presume no Christian will condemn.) 
and therefore we shall, in compliance with what the ; Neither do we affect to use any particular expressions 
doctor says, lay before our readers those principles | of scripture, more frequently than others, unless they 
wil they held in their own words. are such as are more frequently used by the inspired 
. “The distinguishing marks of a Methodist are | writers themselves. So that it is as gross an error, 
kal his opinions of any sort. His assenting to this | to place the marks of a Methodist in his words, as 
or that scheme of religion, his embracing any parti- in opinions of any sort. 
.cular set of notions, his espousing the judgment of 3. Nor do we desire to be distinguished by ac- 
one man or of another, are all quite wide of the puint. | tious, customs or usages, of an indifferent nature. 
Whosoever therefore imagines, that a Methodist isa | Our religion does not lie in doing what God hath 
man of such or such an opinion, is grossly ignorant | not enjoined, or abstaining from what he hath not 
of the whole affair: he mistakes the truth totally. forbidden. It does not lic in the form of our ap- 
We bclieve indeed, that all scripture is given by in- | parel, in the posture ef our body, or the covering 
spiration of God; and herem we are distinguished | of our heads; nor yet in abstaining from marrizge, 
from Jews, Dudes and: Intidels. We believe the | nor from meats or drinks which are all good if 
written card of God to be the only and sufficient rule, | received with thanksgiving. Therefore ti Mer 
both of Chrisuan faith and practice ; and herem we | will any man who knows whereof he affirms, fix 
are fundamentally distinguished, from these of the | the marks of a Methodist bere; in any actions or 
Zoman church. We believe Christ to be the eternal | customs purely indifferent, undetermined by the 
Supreme God; and here we are distinguished , waid of God. ‘ 
from the Secimans and Arians. But as to all opmni- 4. Nor, lastly, is he to be distinguished by lay- 
ens which do not strike the root of C hristianity, we ing the whole stress of religion on any single purt 
vthink and let think. So that whatever they are, | of it, If you say, “ Yes, he i is; for he thinks we 
whether right or wrong, they are uo distinguishing ) are saved by faith:’ FE answer you do not under- 
marks of a Methodist. stand the terms. By salvation he means, holiness 
2, Neither are words or phrases of any sort. We | of heart aud life. And this he affirms to spring 
.do not place our religion, or any part of it, in being | from the faith alone. Can even a nominal Chris. 
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tran deny it? Ts this placing a part of religion for 
the whole? Do we then make voil the law through 
faith? God forbid! Yea, we establish the law.— 
We do not place the whole of reliziou, as too mar vy 
do, God knoweth, cither M doing ho harm, or in 
doing geod, or in using the ordinances of Gail — 
No, nor in all of them together; wherem we huow, 
by experience, a man may labour many years, and at 
the end have ne true religion at all, no more than he 
had at the beginning. Much less in any of these; 
or, it may be lu a scrap of one of them: like her 
who fancies herself a virtuous woman, only because 
she is nota prostitute; or he who dreams he is an 
honest man, merely because he does not rob or steal. 
May the Lord God of my fathers preserve me from 
such a poor starved religion as this! Were this the 
mark of a Methodist, } would seoner chuse to be a 
ae Jew, Turk, or Pagan. 

What then ts the mark ? Wile is a Methodist 
ea. to your own account? Ll answer: A 
Whe thodist «is one, Who has the love of Gol shel 
avroad in his heats by the lloly Ghost given unto 
him: one whe (ie the Lord his God with all hits 
heart, and with all das soul, and with all his mind, 
and with all his strength. God is the joy of his 
heart, and the desive of his soul; which is constantly 
erving out, “ Whoa have | in heaven but thee, aud 
there is none upon earth that 1 desire besides thee! 
My God aud my all! thou art the strength of my 
heart, and uty portion for ever.” 

6. ‘He is therfare happy in God, yea always 
happy, as having in him a well of water, sprmging 
up into everlasting life, and overflowing his soul 
with peace and Jey. Perfect love having now cast 
out fear, he rejoices evermore. Tle rejoices in the 
Jiord always, even in God his Saviour: and in the 
Vather, , theoagh our Lord Jesus on hy whom he 
hath ion receiveil the atonement. Having found 
redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of his 
sins, he cannot but rejotce, whenever he looks back 
on the horrible pit out of which he is delivered, 
when he sees all his transgressions blotted out asa 
cloud, aud his iniquitics as a thick cloud. Ie can- 
not but rejoice, whenever he looks on the state 
wherein lic now is, being justitied freely, and having 
peace with God, through our Lord Jess Christ — 
For he that beliogeth | hath the witness of this in 
honself: being now the Son cf God by faith: be- 

cause he isa son, God hath scut forth ‘the ene of 
his Sou mito bis heart, crsing out, Abba, Father! 
Aud the Spirit itselr beareth witne ss with his Spirit, 
that he isa child of God. He rejotceth also, when- 
ever be looks forward in hope of the glory that shall 
he revealed; yea, this his joy is full, and all his 
bones cry out, 
oar Loud Jesus Christ, who, aecording to Ms abnn- 
dant mercy, hath begotten me again to a living hope 
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Blessed be the Goud and Father of 
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of an imberitance meorrupuble, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for me. 

7. And he who hath this hope thus fall of im- 
mortality in every thing giveth thanks; as hnowmg 
that this (whatsoever it is) is the wil! of God im 
Christ Jesus conceraing him. From hint therefore 
he cheerfully receives all, saying, good is the wall 
of the Lord; and whether the eed eweth or taketh 
away, cqually blessing the name of the Lord. For 
he hath learned in w ‘hatseever state he is, therewith 
to be content. Ele knoweth both how to be abased, 
and how toabound. Every where, and in all things, 
he is instrueted, both to be full, and to be hungry, 
both to abound and suffer need. Whether in ease 
cr pain, whether in sickness or health, whether in 
hfe or death, he giveth thanks from the ground of 
his heart to him who orders it for good: knowing 
that as every good gift cometh from above, so none 
but good ean come froin the Father of LL jel into 
“ hose hands he has wholly committed his body and 
soul, as into the hands of a faithful creator, He is 
therefore careful (ansiously or uneasily careful), for 
nothing; as having cast all his care on him that 

careth for him, and in all things resting ov him, 
after making his request kuown to him with thanks 
giving. 

8. [or indeed he prays without ceasing. It is 
given him always to pray and not to famt. Not 
that he is alw: ays in the house of prayer; though he 
neglects no opportunity of being there. Neither 
is he always on his knees, although he often is, or 
on his face, before the Loid his God. Nor yet is 
he always crying aloud to God, or ealling upon him 
in words. For many times the spirit maketh inter- 
cession for him with groans that cannot be uttcred: 
hue at all times the ‘Tangu: we of lus heart is this, 

‘Thou brightness of the etermal glory, unto thee is 
my mouth, though without a voice, mul my silence 
speaketh unto thee.’ And this is true prayer, the 
lifting up the heart to God. ‘This is the essence of 
prayer, and this alone. But his heart is ever lifted 
up to God, at all times and im all places. [n this 
he is never hindered, much less miterrupted by any 
person or thing, In retirement or company, m 
leisure, fisiness: or couversation, bis heart is ever 
with the Lord. Whether ie lie down, or itse up, 
God is in all his thonghts 5. be walks with God con- 
tinnally, having the loving eve of bis mind still tixed 
upon ens and every Where seeing him that is me 
sistble. 

9, And while he thus always exercises lis love 
to God, by praying without ceasing, rejoicing ever- 
nore, ate in every thing giving thanks, this com- 
mandment is written in his hhewst, that he who loveth 
God, loves his brother also. ‘And he aceortlingly 
lot his neighbour as himself; he loves every man 
as his own soul. His heart is full of love to all 
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mankisd, to every child of the Father of the spirits 
of all flesh. "Phat a man is not personally known 
to him, is no bar to his leve; no, nor that he is 
known to be such as he approves not, that he repays 
hatred for his good-will: for he loves his enetmes, 
yea and the enemies of God, the evil and the un- 
thankful: and if it be not in his power to do good 
to them that hate him, yet he ceases wot to pray 
for them, though they continue to spurn Lis love, 
and still despitefully use him and persecute him, 

10. For he is pure in heart. ‘Phe love of God 
has purified his heart from all revengcful passions, 
from envy, malice, and wrath, from every unkind 
temper; or malign affection. It hath cleansed him 
from pride and haughtiness of spirit, whereof alone 
cometh contention; and he hath now put on bowels 
of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, 


Jong suffering ; so that he forbears and forgives, if 


Do? 4 
he had a quarrel] agaist any, even as God im Christ 


hath forgiven him. And indeed all possible ground 
for contention, on his part is utterly cut olf ; for 
none ean take from him what he desires, sceing he 
loves not the world, nor any of the things of the 
world, being now crueitied to the world, and the 
world crueitied to him; being dead to all that is in 
the world, both to the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eve, and the pride of life; for all his desire is 
unto God, and to the 1emembrance of his name. 

11. Agreeable to this his one desire, is the one 
desire of his life, viz, not to do bis own will, bne 
the will of him that sent him. His one intention 
at all times, and im all things, is not to please him- 
self, but him whom his soul loveth. He has a sin- 
ele eye; and because lis eye is single, his whole 
body ts full of light. Indeed, where the loving eye 
of the soul is continually fixed upon God there can 
be no darkness at all, but the whole is light, as 
when the bright shining of a candle doth enlighten 
the house. God then reigns alone. All that is in 
the soul is holiness to the Lord. There is not a 
motion m bis heart but is according to his will.— 
ivery thought that arises points te him, and is in 
obedience to the law of Christ. 

8, And the tee is known by its fruits; for as he 
loves God, so he keeps his commandments ; ; not only 
some, or most of them, but all, from the least to 
the greatest. He is not conpaniee keep the whole 
law, and offend m one point, but has in all points a 
couseience veid of offence towards God and tawards 
man. Whatever God has forbidden, he avoids; 
hath enjoined, he doth; and that whether it be little 
or great, hard or easy, joyous or grievous to the flesh. 
He runs the ways of God’s commandments, now he 
hath sct his heat at liberty. Itis his glory so to 
do; itis Ins daily crown of rejoicing, to do the will 
of God on curth, as it is done m heaven; know1 mg 
it is the highest privilege of the angels of God, 
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those that exeel in strength, to fulfil his command- 
~~ and hearken to the voice of his word. 

3. All the commandments of God he accoidinely 
Re and that with all his might; for his obedience 
is in proportion to his love, ae cca from whence 
it flows; and therefore, lovmg God with all his 
heart, he serves him with all bis strength. Ele con- 
tinually presents his soul and body a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable to God: entircly and without re- 
serve devoting himself, all he has, aud allhe is, to 
his glory. All the talents he has reeeived he con- 
stantly employs, according to his master’s will; 
every power and faculty of his soul, every member 
of his body. Oncehe yielded them unto sin and the 
devil, as instruments of unnehteousness: but now, 
being alive from the dead, he yields them all, as in- 
struments of nghteonsness, unto God, 

14. By consequence, w hatsoever he doth, it is all 
to the glory of God. In all his employments of 
every kind, he not only aims at this (which is im- 
plied in having a single eye) but actually attains it, 
His business and refreshments, as well as his prayers, 
all serve to this great end, Whether he sit in his 
house or walk by the way, whether he hie down or 
vise up he is promoting in all he speaks or does, the 
one business of his life: whether he put on his ap- 
parel, or labour, or eat and drink, or divert himself 
from too wasting labour, it all at to advance the 
glory of God, by peace and gvod-will among men. 
This one invariable rule 3s this whatsoever ye do in 
word or deed, do it all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, giving thanks to God and the father by him. 

15. Nor do the customs of the world at all hinder 


liis rnmniug the race that is sct before hnn. He 
knows that vice doesnot lose its nature, though it 
beeonies ever so fashiona thle; and remenner he 


every man is to give un account of himself to 'God. 
He cannot, thercfores even follow a multitude to do 
evi. He cunnot ine sumptuously every day, or 
make provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereot 
He cannot lay a treasures upon earth, no more thar 

he ean take tire mto his bosom. Hic cannot oe 
himself (on any petaicc) with gold or cosily appa- 
ic}; he cannot join in, or countenance any diver- 
sion’ which has the least tendency to vice uf any 
kind, He cannot speak evil of his neighbour, no 
more than he can he, either for God or man. Tle 
cannot utter an wikind werd of any one; fur love 
keeps the door of his lips. We cannot speak idle 
words: no corrupt conimunication ever comes out 
of his mouth, as is all that which is not good, to 
the use of edifying, not fit to minister grace to the 
hearers. But w hatsoclles things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lusely, whatsoever things are justly 
of good report, he thinks, and speaks, : and acts, 


adorning: the Cocuie of our Lord Jesus ‘Chigs in 
all things. 
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16. Lastly, as he has time he does good unto all 
men; unto neighbours and strangers, fricuds and ! 
enemies; and that in every possibte kind, not only | 
to their bodies, by feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, visiting those that are sick and in prison; 
but much more does he labour to do good to their 
souls, as of the ability which God giveth to awaken 
Finaeee that sleep in death; to bring these who are 
awakened to the atoning blood, that, being justitied 
by faith, they may have peace sie Godya and to pro- 
voke those who have peace with God to abound 
more in love and in good works; and he is willing 
to spend and be spent herein, even to be oftercd up 
on the sacrifice and service of their faith, so they 
may all come unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Chnst. 

These are the principals and practices of our 
sect; these are the marks of a true Methodist. By 
these alone do those who are in derision so called, 
desire to be distinguished trom other men. If any 
mian say, “ Why these are only the common, fun- 
datental Racanles of Christianity ? Sor hast 
suid: so | mean; this is the very truth; [ know 
they are no opie; and | would to God hoth thou 
and all men knew, and walked by the common prin- 
ciples of Chnistianity. The plain, old Christianity 
that [ teach, renouncing and detesting all other marks 
of distinction: and whosoever is what L preach (let 
him be called’ what he will, for names change not 
the nature of things), he is a Christian, not in name 
only, but in heart and in life. He is inwardly and 
outwardly conformed to the will of God, as revealed 
in the written word. Le thinks, speaks, and lives 
according to the method laid down im the revelation 
of Jesus Christ. His soul is renewed after the 
image of God, in righteousness and in all true boli- 
hess, aud having the mind that was mm Christ, le so 
Wi wile as Christ Tileoawalked. 

18. By these works, by these marke of a living 
faith, do we labour to distinguish ourselves from the 
unbeheving world; from AT those whose minds aud 
liessaremot nevording to the gospel of Christ. But 
from real Christians, of whatsoever denomination 
they be, we earnestly desire not to be distinguished 
at alls nor from any who sincerely follow after whut 
they know they have not attamed. No: whoever 
doth the will of my father who is in heaven, the 
same is my brother, sister, and mother. And | be- | 
seech you brethren, by the mercies of Gesl, that 
we be im uo wise divided among ourselves. 

ts thy heart right, as my heart is with thine? 1 
ask no farther questions. Lf it be, give me thy land. 
Vor opinions or tenets let us not destroy the work of 
God. Dost thoulove and serve God? Jt is enough. 
L give thee the 1ight hand of fellowship. if there 
can be any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of 
love, if any fellowship of the spint, if any bowels 
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of mercies, let us strive together for the faith of the 
eospel, walking worthy of the vocation wherewith 
we were called, with all lowhness and weakness, 
with long suffering, forbcaring oue another with 
love, endeavouring “to heep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace. Let us remember there 1s 
one body and one spirit, even as we are called with 
oue hope of our ealling, one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and futher of ull. 

Such is the chiacter of a Methodist, as drawn 
up by the late reverend Mr. John Wesley. His 
character, both asa preacher anda writer, are so. 
well kuown throughout every part of the British do- 
niinions, that it is ucedless to enlarge upon either in 
this place. 


Of the principles of the Methodists. 


Although we may have oeeasion afterwards to 
treat of some persons called Methodists, who differ 
much from the followers of Mr. Wesley, ycot we 
considered it as most proper to treat of the latter 
first because they are the most ancient as well as the 
mnost numerous. 

We shall therefore lay before the reader those 
principles which every follower of My. Wesley pro- 
fesses to hold, in lis own words. 

And first, of justification hy faith. 

«T believe justification by faith aloue; for [am 
firmly persuaded, that every nan of the offspring of 
* Aslam is very far gone from original righteousness, 
and is, of Ins own nature, inclined Weril. That 
this corruption of our nature in every person born 
ito the world, deserves God’s wrath and danmation, 
That therefore, if ever we receive the remission of 
our sins and are accounted righteous before God, 
it must be only for the merits of Christ, by faith, 
and not for oar own works or deservings of any 
kind. ; 

Nay, | am persuaded, that all works done before 
in them the nature of sins and 
that, consequently, till he is justified, a man has no 
power tu do any work pleasing and acceptable to 
God. 

[believe three things must go together in our 
justification, On God’s part, his great mercy and 
grace; upon Christ’s part, the satisfaction of God's 
justice, by the offering Ins body, and shedding his 
blood, and fulfilling the law of God perfectly ; and 
upon our part, true and living faith in the ments of 
Jesus Christ. So that in our justification there is 
uot enly God's merey and grace, but his justice also. 
And so the grace of God does not shut out the 
righteousness. of Christ in our justification, but only 
shuts out the righteousness of man; that is, the 
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righteousness of our w orks; and therefore the apos- 

He St. Paul requires nothing on the, part of man, 
but only a true and living faith 5, 3. yet this faith does 
not shut ont repentance, ‘hope, and love, which are 
jomed with faith imevery one:that 1s justihed, but it 
shuts them out from the office of justifying ; so that 
although they are all present in him that is justified, 
yet they justify not all. together. 

Neitber does faith shut out good works neeessa- 
rily to be done afterwards ; but we may not do 
them to this intent totally to be justified by doing 
them. Our jnstification eomes freely of the merey 
of God: for.whereas all the world are not able to 
pay any part towards their ransom, it pleased bim, 
without any of our deserving, to prepare for us 
Christ’s.body and blood, whereby our ransom might 
be paid, his law fulfillegde and his justice satisfied. — 
Christ therefore is now the righteousness of all them 
that truly believe. m him. ‘Tle for them paid the 
ransom by his death. He for them fulfilled the Jaw 
in bis life. So that now mm him, and by him, every 
believer may be called a fultiller of the law. 

But let it be observed, the true sense of those 
words, “we are justified by faith in Christ only,” 
is not, that this our own act, to believe in Christ, 
or this our faith which is oath us, justifies us 
(for that were to account ourselves justified by 
some act of virtue that is with us); but that, 
although we have faith, hope, and love within us, 
and do never so many good works, yet we must 
renounce the merit of all, of faith hope, love, and all 
other virtues and good w “orks, which we either have 
done, shall do, or ean do, as far too weak to procure 
our justification: for which therefore we must tust 
only in God’s merey, and the merits of Christ.— 
For it is he alone that taketh away our sins. "To 
him alone are we to go for this; forsaking all our 
virtues, good words, thoughts, and works, and put- 
ting our ee in Christ only. 

in strictness therefore, neither our faith nor our 
works justify us, that is, deserve the renission of 
our sins; but God himself justifies us, of his own 
mercy, throush the merits of his Sononly. Never- 
theless, beeanse by faith we embrace the promise 
of God's mercy, and of the remission of our sins, 
therefore the senpture says, that faith doth justify, 
yea, faith without works And as it is all one to 
say, faith without works, and faith alone justifies 
us, therefore the ancient fathers from time to time 
speak thus: Vaith alone justifies us. And because 
we reeeive faith through the only merits of Jesus 
Christ, aud not through the merit of any virtue we 
have, or work we do; therefore in that respect we 
renounce, as it were agai, faith, works, and all 
other wirtues. For our corruption through original 
sin is so great, that all our faith, eharity, words 
and works, cannot merit or deserve any part of our 
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| justification for us: and therefore we thus spoak, 
humbkng ourselves before God and giving Christ 
all the wlory of our justification, But it should 
also be observed, what that faith is whereby we are 
Now that faith whieh brings not forth 
eood works, is uot a living faith, but a dead and 
devilish one. For even the devils believe, that 
Christ was born of a virgin, that he wrought all 
kind of iniracles, declarmg himself to be very 
God; that for onr sakes he died and rose again, 
and ascended into heaven, and at the end of the 
world he shall come again, to judge the quick and 
the dead. ‘This the devils beheve, aud so they 
believe all that is written in the Old and New Tes- 
tament; and yet still, for all this faith, they are but 
devils. They remain still in their danmable estate, 
lacking the true Christian faith. 

The true Christian faith is, not only to Welibve 
the holy scriptures and articles of our faith are true, 
but also to have a sure trust and confidence to be 
saved from everlasting damnation by Christ, whereof 
doth follow a loving heart, to obey his command- 
ments. And this faith neither any devil hath nor 
any wicked man. No ungodly man hath or can 
have this sure trust and confidence 1 in God, that by 
the merits of Christ his sins are forgiven, and be 
reconciled to the favour of God. 


Of Christian Perfection. 


“ Perhaps the general prejudiee against Christian 
perfeetion may chiefly arise from a misapprehen- 
sion of the nature of it. We willingly allow, and 
continually declare, there is no perfeetion, in this 
life, as implies a dispensation from doing good, 
and attending all the ordinances of God; ora ftree- 
dom from ignorance, mistake, temptation, and a 
thousand infirmities necessarily connected with flesh 
and blood. 

- First, we not only allow, but earnestly contend, 
as for the faith once delivered to the saints, that 
there is no sueh perfection in this life, as implies any 
dispensation from attending all the ordmances of Gad 
or from doing good unto all men while we have 
time, though especially unto the honschold of faith. 
And whosocyer they ure who have taught otherwise, 
we are convinced are not tanght of God. We dare 
not receive them, neither bid them good speed, lest 
we be partakers of their evil deeds. We believe 
that not only the babes in Christ, who have newly 
found redemption m his blood, Wii tHlose also, who 
are grown upto perfeet men, unto the measure of 
the fulness of Christ, are indispensibly obhged and 
that they are obliged thereto is their glory and crown 
of rejoicing, as oft as they have opportunity to eat 
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bread, and drink wine,.in remembrance of him; to 
search the scriptures; hy fasting, as well as tempe- 
vance, to keep their bodies under, and bring them 
into subjection; and above all, to pour out their 
souls in prayer, both secretly and in the great con- 
gregation. 

We secondly believe, aud therefore speak, and 
that unto all men, and with much assurance, that 
there is no such perfection in this life, as unplies an 
entire deliverance, either from ignorance or mistake 
in things not essential to salvation, or from mam- 
fold temptations, or from numberless infirmities, 
wherewith the corruptible body; more or less, pres- 
ses down the soul. This is the same thing which 
we have spoken frem the begimng; if any teach 
otherwise, they are not of us. We cannot find any 
ground in scriptuve to suppose, that any inhabitant 
of an house of clay is wholly exempt either from 
bodily infirmities, or from ignorance of many things ; 
orto imagine any mere man is incapable of mns- 
take, or of falling into divers temptations: No; 
the servant is not above his master, nor the disciple 
above his Lord. 

It is enough that every one who is perfect shall be 
as his master. But what then, it way be asked, do 
you mean by one that is perfect, or one that is as 
his master? We mean, one in whom is the mind 
which was in Christ, and who walketh as he also 
walked; a man that hath elean hands and a pure 
heart; or that is cleansed from all filthimess of tlesh 
and spitit: one in whom there is no occasion of 
stumbling, and who accordingly doth not commit 
sin. ‘le define this a lithe more particularly, we 
understand by tbat scriptural expression a perfect 
man, ome in whom God hail fulfided his taithful 
word, © From all your nithiress and from all your 
iduls wili | cleanse you. L wil also save you from 
al! your uncleanness.” We understand hereby, one 
whom God hath sanctified throughout, even ia body, 
soul, and spirit: one who walkesh in the light, as 
he isin the heht, in whom, is no darkness at all; 
the blood of Jesus Christ his son having cleansed 
him from all sin. 

This man can now testify to all mankind, I am 
emeified with Christ; nevertheless T live; set not 1, 
bet Christ hveth in me. He is holy, as God who 
hath called him is holy, both in heart and in all 
maiuner of conversation. Ife loveth the Lord bis 
God with all his heart, aud serveth him sith all his 
strencth. He loveth his veighbour, every man, as 
himsell’; yea, as Cliist loved ns: them in particu- 
lar that despitefully ise him and persecute him, be- 
cause they Know uot the Son neither the Father.— 


Jndecd Ins soubis all love, filled with bewels of 


mercies, kindness, meekness, gentleness, long-sul- 
fering. Aud his life agreeth thercto, fall ef the 
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me; Jet them impart to me of the clearer light God 
has given them. How knowest thou, O man, but 
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work of faith, the patience of hope, the Jabour of 
love; and whatsoever le doth either in word or 
deed, he doth it all in the name, in the love and 
pewer of the Lord Jesus. Ina word, he doth the 
will of God on carth, as it is done in heaven. 

This it is to be a perfect man, to be sanctified 
throughout, created anew in Christ Jesus; even to 
have a heart so all-ilaning with the love of God, to 
use archbishop Usher's words, as continually to of- 
fer up every thought, word, and work, as a spiri- 
tual sacrifice, acccptable unto God through Clinist. 
In every thought of our hearts, in every werd of 
our tongues, in every work of our hands, to shew 
forth Ins praise, who hath ealled us oul of darkness 
into his marvellous light! © that both we, and all 
who seck the Lord Jesus Christ in siucerity, may 
thus be made perfect im one!” 

if there be any thing unscriptural in these words 
any thing wild or estravagant, any thing contrary 
to the analogy of faith, or the cxpertence of adult 
Christians, let them smite me fmendly and reprove 


thou mayest gain thy brother? but he may at length 
come to the kuowledge of the truth? and thy labour 
of love, shewn forth with meckness of wisdom, 
may not be in vain? 


Of the Assnrance of Justification. 


T believe that conversion, meaniilffherehy jus- 
tification, is an instantaneous work; aud the imo0- 
ment aman has hving faith in Christ, he is con- 
verted or justified; which faith he cannot have, 
without Knowing he has it, 

I believe the moment aman is justified, he has 
peace with God: which he cannot huve, without 
knowing that he has it. 

The tirst sense of forgiveness is often mised 
with doubt or fear: but the fall assurance of faith 
excludes all doubt and fear, as the yery term im- 
plies. = 


= 
Of the Conditions of Justificalicn. 


“T believe every man is peuitent before he is 
justified; he repeats, before he beheves the gospel. 
But itis never before, and generally long after he is 
justified, that Christ is formed in bin; and thet this 
peniterice and conttition is the work of the Moly 

| Ghost. ‘ 
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Yet I believe that all this is nothmg towards, and 
has no influence on onr justification. 

‘Again, | believe that in order to obtain justifica- 
tion I must go straight to Christ, with all my ungod- 
liness, and plead nothing else. 

Yet | belicve we should.not insist upon any thing 
we do or feel, as if it were necessarily previous to 
justification, No, nor on any thing else.” 


Of the Effects of Justification. 


“ T believe a man may have a strong assurance if 
he is jutitied, aud not be able to affirm he is a child 
of God. 

A man may be fully assured that his sins are for- 
given, yet may not be able to tcll the day when he 
received this full assurance; because it grew up in 
him by degrees. 

A man may have a weak faith, at the same 
time that lhe has peace with God, and no unholy 
desires. 

4A man may be justified who has not a clean heart, 
neither the indwelling of the spirit.” 


To sum up the whole, Mr. Wesley desires not a 
more consistent account of his principles than the 
following words: 

“ Our spiritual state should be considered, and 
distinctly, under each of these views. 

1. Before justification; m which state we may 
be said to be unable to do any thing acceptable to 
God: because then we can do nothing but come to 
Christ which onght not to be considered as doing 
any thing, but as supplicating, or waiting to receive 
a power of doing for the time to come. For the 
preventing grace of God, which is common to all, 
1s sufficient to bring us to Christ, though it is not 
sufficient to cany us any further till we are jus- 
tified. 

2. After justification. The moment a nran comes 
to Christ by faith, he is justified, and born again: 
that is, he is born again nm the imperfect sense, for 
there are two, if not more, degrees of regeneration; 
and he has power over all the stirrings and motions 
of sin, but not a total freedom from them. Mle has 
Christ with him, but not Christ in him. Therefore 
he hath not yet, im the full and proper sense, a new 
and clean heart, or the indwelling of the spirit 
But being exposed to various temptations, he may, 
aud will fall again from this condition, if he doth 
not attain toa more excellent gift. 

3. Sanctification; the last and highest state of 
perfection iu this life. Vor then are the faithful born 
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again in the full and perfect sense. Then have they 
the indwelling of the spirit. Then is there given 
unto them anew and clean heart, and the strugele 

S oD 
between the old and new man is over.” 

Mr. Wesley in “ An earncst Appeal to men 
of Reason and Religion,” thus further expresses 
himself in regard to the principles of the Metho- 
dists : 

Although it is with us a very small thing to be 
judged of you or of man’s judgment, scemg we 
know God will make our innocency clear as the 
light, and our just dealing as the noon-day; yet are 
we ready to give any that are willing to hear, a plain 
account both of our principles and actions; as hay- 
ing renounced the hidden things of shame, and desir- 


‘ing nothing more, than by manifestation of the 


truth to commend ourselves to every man’s consci- 
ence in the sight of God. 

We see, and who does not, the numberless follies 
and miscries of our fellow-creature. We see on 
every side, either men of no religion at all, or men 
of a lifeless formal religion. We are grieved 
at the sight, and should greatly rejoice, if by any 
means we might convince some, that there is a bet- 
ter religion to be attained, a religion worthy of 
God that gave it. And this we conceive. to be no 
vther than love; the love of God and of all man- 
kind; the loving God with all our heart, and soul, 
and strength, as having first loved us, as the foun- 
tain of all the good we have received, and of all we 
ever hope to cnjoy; and the loving avery soul which 
God hath made, every man on earth, as our own 
soul, 

This love we believe to be the medicine of life, 
the never fuiling remedy, for all the evils of a disor- 
dered world, for all the miseries and vices of men. 
Wherever this is, there are virtue and happiness 
gong hand im band. ‘There is humbleness of 
mind, gentleness, long-suffering, the whole image 
of God, and at the same time a peace that passeth 
all imderstanding, and joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. 

This religion we long to see established im the 
world, a religion of love, and joy, and peace, hav- 
ing its seat in the heart, im the inmost soul, but ever 
shewing itself, by its fruits, continually springing 
forth, not only in all imocence, for love worketh no 
ill to his neighbour, but im every hind of beneficence 
spreading virtue and happivess round it. t 

This religion have we been following after for 
many years, as many know if they would testify ; 
bat all this time, seeking wisdom we found it not; 
we were spending our strength in vain. And being 
now under full conviction cf this, we declare it to 
‘ull mankind: for we desire not that others should 
wauder out of the way, as we have done before 
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them; but rather that they may profit by our loss, 
that they may go, though we did not, having then 
no man to guide us, the straight way to the religion 
of love, even by faith. 

Now faith, supposing the seripture to be of 
God, is the demonstrative evidence of things unseen, 
the supernatural evidenee of things invisible, not 
perceivable by eyes of flesh or by any of our natu- 
ral senses or faeulties. Faith is that divine evidence 
whereby the spiritual man discerncth God and the 
things of God. Itis with regard to the spiritual 
world, what sense is with regard.to the natural, It 
is the spiritual situation of every soul that is born of 
God. 

Perhaps you have not considered it in this point 
of view, therefore I will explain tt to you a little 
farther. 

Taith, aceording tu the scripture account, is the 
eye of the new-born soul. ILlereby every true be- 
lever in God, seeth him who is invisible. Thereby, 
in a more peculiar manner, true life and-immortality 
have been brought to light by the gospel; he seeth 
the light of the glorious gospel of God in Christ 
Jesus, and beholdeth what mamer of Jove it is 
whieh the father hath bestowed upon us, that we, 
who are born of the spirit, should be called the 
sons of God. 

It is the ear of the soul, whereby a sinner hears 
the voice of the son of God and lives; even that 
voice alone which awakes the dead, and says, son 
thy sins are forgiven thee. 

It is the palate of the soul, if I may be allowed 
the expression; for hereby a believer tastes the good 
word, and the powers of the world to come; and 
hereby he both tastes and sees that God is gracious 
and mereiful to him as a sinner. 

It is the feeling of the soul whereby a believer 
perceives, through the power of the highest over- 
shadowing him, both the existence and the presence 
of him, in whom he lives, moves, and_ has his be- 
ing; and indeed, the whole invisible world, the 
entire system of things eternal. And hereby in par- 
ticular, he feels the love of God shed abroad in his 
heart. 

3y this faith we are saved from all uneasiness of 
mind, from the anguish of a wounded spirit, from 
discontent, from fear and sorrow of beart, and from 
that inexpressible lothness and weariness both of ‘the 
world, which we had so helplessly laboured under 
for many years; especially when we were out of 
ithe hurry of the world, and sunk fnto calu retlee- 
tion. In this we find that love of God, and of all 
mankind, whieh we had elsewhere sought in vain. 
This we kuow and feel, (and therefore cannot but 
deelare) saves every one that partakes of it, both 
from sin and miscry, from every unhappy aud evcry 
melancholy temper. 
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If you ask, “ Why then have not all men this 
faith? all at least, who coneeive it to be so happy 
a thing? Why do they not believe immediately ? 

We auswer according to scripture, it is the gift 
of God. No man is able to work itin hinsclf. It 
is the work of omnipotence. It requires no less 
power thus to quicken a dead soul, than to raise a 
body that lies in the grave. 

[t is a new ereation, and none ean create a soul 
anew, but he who at first created the heavens and 
the earth. . 

May not your own experience teach you this? 
Can you give yourself this faith? Is it now in your 
power to see, or hear, or taste, or feel God? Have 
you already, or ean you raise in yourself suseeption 
of God, or of an invisible world? 1 suppose you do 
not deny that there is au invisible world? Now is 


there any power iu your soul whereby you discern . 


therein him that created you? Or ean all your wis- 
dom and strength open an intereourse between your- 
self and the world of spirits? 1s it in your power 
to burst the veil that is on your hearts, and let in 
the light of eternity? You know it is not. You 
not only do not, but eannot, by your own strength, 
thus believe. The more you labour so to do, the 
more you will be convinced it is the gift of God. 

It is the free gift of God not on those who are 
worthy of his favour, not on such as are previously 
holy, and so far to be crowned with all the blessings 
of his goodness, but on the ungodly and unholy ; 
or on those who, till that hour, were fit only for 
everlasting destruction ; those in whom was no good 
thing, and Whose only plea was, God be mereiful 
to me a sinner. No merit, no goodness in man, 
precedes the foregoing love of God. His pardon- 
lng merey supposes nothmg in us but a scene of 
want, sin aud misery. And to all who sce, feel, and 
own their wants, and their utter unbelief to remove 
then; God freely gives faith to remove them, for 
the sake of him-in whom he is well pleased. 

This is a short plain sketch of the doetrine we 
teach: These are our fundamental principles, and 
we spend our lives in confirming others therein, and 
in a behaviour suitable to them.” 

After a great deal of shrewd and pertinent reason- 
ing, he goes on to vinuiexute those doetrincs in a 
manner peculiar to himself. , ' 

“ Perhaps (says lic) the first thing that occurs to 
your mind at present, relates to the doctrines which 
we teach. You bave heard that we say, “ men 
nay live without sin;” and have you not heard that 
the seriptmes say the same? Does not St. Paul 
plainly say, that those who “believe do uot continue 
in sin: that they cannot live any longer therein? 

Jom. vi. 12. Does noi St. Peter say, he that hath 
suffered in the ficsh, hath ceased from sin? ‘That 
he should no lenger live to the desires of men, but 
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to the will of God, 1 Peter iv. 1, 2. And does 
not St. John say more expressly, he that committeth 
sin is of the devil: Tor this purpose, the Sen of God 
was manifested, that-he might destroy the works of 
the devil. W hosneveriis, hort Mot AGiod doth not 
commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him, and he 
cannot commit sin, because he is born of God, 1 
John iii. 8. And again, we know that whosoever is 
born of God sinneth not, eh. v. 18. j 

You see then it is not we that say this, but the 
Lord. hese are not our words, but lis. And 
who is he that replieth against God? Who is able 
to make God a liar? Surely he will be justified in 
his saying, and cleared when he 1s judged. Can 
you deny it? Have you not often felt a secret eheck 
when you was. eoutradicting this truth? Aud how 
often have you wished what you was taught to deny ? 
Nay, can you help wishing for it at this moment? 
Do you not now earnestly desire to cease from sin, 
to commit .it no more? Doves not your soul pant 
after this ¢lorious liberty of the sons of God? And 
what strong reason have you to expect it? Have 
you not had a poof of it already? Do you not 
remember the tine when God first. lifted up the 
light of his countenance upon you? Can it ever he 
forgotten, the day when the candle of the Lord first 
shone upon your head? You then had power not 
to commit’ sin. You found the apostle’s words 
strictly true. He that is begotten of God purifieth 
himself, and that wicked one toucheth him not. 

But those whom you took toe be experienced 
Christians, told you this was the. only time of your 
espousals, this could not last for ever, you must 
- come down the mount, and the like, which shocked 
your faith. 

Yon looked at men more than God, and so be- 
came weak like another man, whereas, had you then 
had any to guide you aceording to the truth of God, 
had yon then believed the doctrine ycu now blame, 
you had never. fallen from your steadfastness; but 
had found that in this sense also, the gifts and call- 
ing of God are withore repentance. 

“Tave you another objection nearly allied to this, 
namely, kat we preach perfection? ‘Phe term you 
cannct object to, because it is scriptural, All the 
difficulty 1s to ix the meaning of it according to the 
word of God. And this we have done again and 
again, declaring to all the world, that Christian 
perfection does not imply an exemption from igno- 
rance, or mistake, or infirmities, or temptations ; “but 
that it does imply the being so crucified with Christ, 
as to be able to testify, 1 live not, but Christ liveth 
in me, and hath purified my heart by faith, Aets xv. 
9. It does imply the casting down every high thing 

iat exalteth itself against the know ledge of God, 
aud bringing into captivity -€VCTY thought to. the 
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obedience of Christ. It does imply the being holy, 
as he that hath ealled us is holy m_ all mannef of 
conversation sand, in a word, the loving the Lord 
our God with all our heart, aud ser ving him with all 
our strength. 

Noy, ts it possible for any who believes the scrip- 
ture to deny one tittle of this?- You cannot: you 
dare not: you would not for the world; you know 
itis the pure word of God: and this is the whole 
of what we preach: this is the heighth and depth of 
what we, with St. Paul, call perfection: a state of 
soul devoutly to be wished for hy all who have sll, 
of the love of God. O pray for it without ceasing 
it is the one thing yon want. Come with Loldities 
to the throne of grace, aud be assured, that when 


“you ask this of God, you shall have the petition you 


ask of him. 
natural man, this is impossible ; 
that as no work is impossible with God, 
things ave possible to him that believeth. 

For we are saved by faith. But have not you 
heard this urged as another objection against 1s, 
that we pr each salvation by faith alone? And does 
not St. Paul do the same thing? By grace, saith 
he, ye are saved through faith. Can any words be 
more express? And elsewhere, Believe in the Lord 
Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, Acts xvi. 31. 

What we inean by this, if it has not been suf}i- 
ciently explained already, is that we are saved from 
our sins, only by a confidence in the love of God. 
As soon as we behold what mamer of love it is 
whieh the Father has bestowed upon ns, we Jove 
him, as the apostle observes, because he first loved 
us; and then is that commandment written in your 
heart, that he who loveth God loveth bis brother 
also: from which love of God and man, meckuess, 
hambleness of mind, and all holy re spring. 
Now these are the very essence of salvation, of 
Christian salvation, salvation from sii; and rom 
these, outward salvation flows, that is, holmess of 
hile and conversation, Well, and are not these 
things so? If you know int whom you have believed, 
you need no further witnesses. 

But perhaps you doubt, whether that faith where- 
by we are thus saved, implies such a trust und .con- 
fidence in God as we describe. “ You eannot 
think fiuth imphes assurance; an assurance of the 
love of God to our souls, of bis being now recon- 
ciled to us, and having forgiven all onr sins.” And. 
this we freely canfess, that if number of voices is to 
decide the question we must give it up ut once; for 
You have on your side, not only some who desit’ 
to be Christians in deed, but all noininal Christians 
in every -place, and the Romish church, one and 
all, Nay, these last are so vebement in your de- 
fence, that in the famed council of Trent, they have 


We know indeed, that to man, to the 
but we kuow also, 
so all 
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decreed, “If any man hold trust, confidence or as- 


surance of pardon, to be essential to faith, let lim - 


be accursed.” 

Thus does that council anathematise the church 
of England, for she is convicted thereof by her own 
confession. The very words in the homily on_ sal- 
vation are, “ Fven the devils believe that Christ was 
born of a virgin; that he wrought all kind of mmira- 
cles, declaring himself very God; that for our sakes 
he suffered a most painful death, to redeem us from 
death everlasting. ‘These articles of our faith the 
devils believe ; and so they believe all that was writ- 
ten in the Old and New ‘estament; and yet, for 
all this faith, they are but devils. They remain still 
in their dammable cstate, Jacking the true Christian 
faith.” 

The right and true Christian faith is, not only to 
Believe the holy scriptures and the arti etal our 
‘faith are true, but alsu to have a sure trust aud con- 

fidence to be saved from everlasting damnation 
through Christ : or, as it is expressed a little after, 
“a sure trust ant! confidence which a man hath in 
God, that by the merits of Christ bis sms are for- 
“given, and be reconciled to the favour of God.” 

Indved the bishop of Rome saith, “If any man 
hold this, let hin be an Anathema Maranatha.” 
But it is to be hoped papal anathemas do not mose 
you. You are a member of the church of Eng- 
land, Are you? Then the controversy is at an end. 
Vheu hear the church. Faith is a sure trust which 
a niin hath in God, that his sins are forgiven. Or 
if you are not, whether sou hear our church or no, 

‘at least hear the scriptures. Tear believing Job 
declaring has faith, I know that my redeemer liveth 
Hear Yhomas, when haviug seen he beheved, crv- 
ny out, my Lord and my God. Hear St. Paul 
clearly describing the nature of bis faith, The life 1 
now hive, live by faith in the Sou of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself-for me. Lear, to men- 
tion no more, all the beiievers who were with St. 
Paul when be wrote to the Collossians, hearing wit- 
ness, We give thanks unto the Father, who hath 
delivered ns from the power of darkness, and hath 

> trausiited us into the Kingdem of his dear son; in 
w horn we have re demption through his bloud, ety 
the f rzivencess of sins. 

Pat what need have we of distant witnesses? You 
have wituess m your, own breast. For am I now 
speaking to one that loves God? How cate you 
then to love him at first Was it not “becanse yon 
knew that he loved you; Did von, could you love 
God at all, ull you tasted and saw that he was gra- 
cious? that he was merciful to you a sinner? What 
asuils then controversy or stuife of words? out of 
thine own mouth: You own vou had no fove to 
God, il you was sensible of his to yon, And 
whatever expressions any sumer who loves God ases 
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to denote God's love to him, you will always, upon 
examination, find, that they directly or mdirectly 
imply forgiveness. Pardonimg love is still at the 
root of all. Ile who was offended is now recen- 
ciled. Phe new soug which God puts in every 
mouth, is always to that effect, O Lord | will praise 
thee: though diou wast angry with me, thine anger 
is turned away. Behold, God is my salvation. I 
will trust and not be afraid; for the Lord Jehovah 


is my strength and my song: he is also become my 


salvation, Isa. xii. 1, 2. 

A contidence then in a pardoning God is essential 
to true faith. ‘The forgiveness of sims is one of the 
first of those unseen things, whereof faith is the ev1- 
dence. And if you are sensible of this, will you 
quarrel with us concerning an indifferent circum- 
stance of it? Will you think it an important objec- 
tion that we assert, that this faith is usually given in 
a moment? First, let me intreat you to read over 
that authentic account of Goud’s dealings with men, 
the Acts of the Apostles. In this treatise you will 
find, how he wrought from the beginaing on those 
who received remission of sins by faith. And cau 
yon finu one of these (except perhaps St. Paul) who 
did not receive it ina moment? But abundance you 
find of those who did, besides Cornelius and the 
three thousand. And to this also agrees the expe- 
rience of those who now receive the heavenly gift. 
Three or four exceptions only have I found 1a the 
course of several years. Perhaps you yourself may 
be added to that number, and one or two more 
whom you have known. But all the rest of those, 
who-from time to time among us have believed in 


the Lord Jesus, were ina moment bronght from 


darkness to light, aud from the power of Satan unto 
Goi. 

Aud why should it seem a thing incredible to you 
who have known the power of God unto salvation, 
whether he hath wrought this in your soul or no, 
for there are diversities of operations by the same 
spirit, that the dead should hear the voice of the 
Son of God, aud in that moment live? Thus he 
useth to act, to shew, that when he willeth, to do 
is present with him. Let there be hglit, said God, 
and there was light. Hle spake the word, and it 
was done. “Thus the heavens and the carth were 
created, and all the hosts of them. And this inan- 
ner of acting in the present case, highly suits both 
his power and love, ‘There is therefore no hin- 
derance on God’s part: since, as his majesty is, so is 
lis merey: and whatever irene there is ou the 
part of man, when God speaketh, is not. Only 
ask then, O sinner, and it shall be given thee, even 
the faith that brings salvation; and that without any 
merit or goou Work of thine; for it isnot of works, 
lest any man should boast. No, it is ef grace, of 
grace alone; for muto him that worketh not, but 
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believeth on hiss that justifieth the uugodly, his faith 
1s counted to him for righteousness. 

*¢ But by talking thus you encuurage sinners.” I 
«io encourage them, to repent; and do not you? Do 
you not know how many heap sin upon sin, purely 
for want of such encouragement? Because they 
think “ they can never be forgiven, there is no place 
for repentance left.” Doés not your heart also biced 
for them? What would you think too dear to part 
with? What would you not do, what would you not 
suffer, to bring one such sinner to repentence?— 
Could not your love endure all things for them? Yes, 
if you beheved it would do them good, if you had 
any hope they would ever be better. Why do you 
believe it would do them good? Why have yeu not 
a hope that they will be better? Piainly because you 
do not love them enough; because you have not 
that charity which not only endureth, but at the same 
time believeth and hopeth all things. 

“ You still think we are secretly undermining, if 
not openly destroying the church.” What Go you 
mean by the church? A visible church, as our article 
defines it, is a company of faithful, or believing pec- 
ple, believing in the truth. "This is ihe esseuce of 
a church; aud the properties thereof are as they are 
described in the words that follow, aud the pure 
word of God be preached therein, and the sacra- 
ments duly administered. Now then, accoritiig to 
this authentic account, what 1s the church of Eng- 
Jand? What is it indeed, hut the faithful people, the 
true belicvers of England? It is true, if these are 
scattered abroad, they come under another consider- 
ation, But when they are visibly Joined, by assem- 
bling together to hear the pure word of God 
preached, and to cat of one bread, and drink of one 
cup, they are then properly the visible church of 
Hugland. 

{ft were well if this were a little more considered 
by those who so vebemently cry out, Phe chureli! 
the church! as those of old: ‘The temple of the 
Lord! the temple of the Lord! fiot knowing what 
they speak, nor whereof they affirm. A provincial 
or national church, according to our articles is, the 
truc believers of that province or nation. Jf these 
are dispersed up and down, they are only a part of 
the invisible chureh of Christ; but if they are visibly 
joined by assembling together to hear of bis werd, 
and partake of his supper, they are then a visible 
church, sueh as the church of England, France, or 
any other. 

‘This being premised, I ask, how do we undermine 
or destroy the church, the provincial visible cliurch 
of Englund? The article mentions three things as 
essential to a visible church: 1st, Living faith, with- 
out which, indced, there cau be no church at all, 
neither visible nor invisible. @dly, Preaching, ‘ind 
sousequently hearing, the pure word of God, else 
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admiuistiation of the sacraments, the oidmary means 
whereby God increaseth faith. Now come close to 
the question: in which of these poiuts do we under- 
mine or destioy the church? 

Do we shut the door of faith? do we’ fessen the 
number of believing people im England? Ouly re- 
member what faith is, according to cur homilies, 
viz. ‘a sure trust and contdence.in God, that 
through the merits of Christ my sins are foigiven, 
and bam reconciled to the favour uf Gud,” and we 
appeal to ull mankind, do we destroy this faith, 
which is the hie and soul of the church? Is there, 
in inet, less of tlus faith in England than there was 
betore we went forth? | thiah this 1s an assertion 
which the father of lies himself wiil searce dure to 
utter ‘or maintain. 

With iegaid then to this first point, it is undeni- 
alle, we neither undermine vor destroy the church. 
The second thing is, the preachiag and hearing the 
pine word of God. And do we tander th 13? Do 
we hinger avy minister from preaching the pure 
word ot God?  frany preach not at all, or not the 
pure word of God, is the hmidermice in us of in thein- 
selves? Ordo we lessen the number of those that 
hear the pure word of God? Are then the hearers 
ithereo!, whether read or preached, fewer than were 
in times past? Are the usual places of worship less 
irequeuted by means of our preaching? Whereso- 
ever our lot bas been cast for any time, are the 
churches empticr than they were befure? Surely 
hone that has any regard left either for truth or mo- 
desty, will say, that 1 this point we are enemies to, 
or destroyers of, the church. 

Vhe third thing requisite, if not to the being, at 
least to the well- being of a church, 1s the due “e 
ministration of the sacraments, paiucularly that of 
the Lord’s Supper. And are we, in this respect, 
widerminers or destroyers of the church? Do we 
either hy our example or advice draw men away 
from the Lord’s table? Where we have laboured 
most, are there the fewest communicants? EHow 
does the fact staud in London, Bristol, Neweastle? 
© that you would no longer shut your eyes against 
the broad light, which encompasses you on every 
side. 

I believe you are sensible by this time, not only 
how weak this objection is, but likewise how easy 
it world be, teiibly to retort every brauch of it 


Upon inost of those that make it; whether we speak 


of true living faith, of preaching the pure woid of 
God, or of the due administration of the sacraments, 
both of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. But [ 
spare you. It sutficeth that our God knoweth, and 
wil thake manifest, in that day, whether it be by 
reason of us cr you that men abbor the offering of 
the Lord. 
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Others object, “ that we do not observe the laws 
of the church, and thereby undermine it.” What 
laws? ‘The rubrics or canons In every parish where 
1 have been curate yet, [ have observed the rubries 
with a serupulous exactness, not for wrath, but for 
conscience sake: aud this, so far as belongs to an 
unbencticed minister, or to a private member of the 
church, I do now. I will just mention a few of 
them, and leave you to cousider which of us has ob- 
served, or does observe them most. 

Days of fasting or abstinence to be observed : 
The forty days of Lent. 

The Ember-days at the four seasons. 

The three rogation days. 

All Fridays 1m the year, except Christmas-day. 

2, So many as mtend to Le partakers of the holy 
communion, ‘shail a thei ames to the curate, 
at least sunte Gime the dev betere. 

And at any c. these be vn open and notorious evil 
liver, the curate shelt gauvertise tin, tata any wise 
he presume wer ta come to the Lerd’s table until 
he haih openly declared himself to have tly re- 
peuted. 

3. ‘Then, after the Nicene ereed, the curate shall 
declare unto the people what holy-days or fasting- 
days are in the week following to be observed. 

4. The minister shall first receive the communion 
in both kinds himself, aud then proceed to deliver 
the same to the bishops, priests aud deacons, in like 
manner, if any be present, and after that to the 
people. 

5. In cathedral and collegiate churches, and col- 
leges, where there are many priests and deacons, 
they shall alw ays receive the communion with the 
ap st, every Sunday at the least. 

"ihe children to be baptized must be ready at 
he font, numediately after the last Tesson. 

7. The curates of every parish shall warn the 
people, that, without great uccessity, they procure 
not their children to be baptized at home in their 
ae 

. The curate of every parish shall diligently, 
oe Sundays and holy days, after the secoud lesson 
at evening prayer, openly in the church, instrnet 
and examine so many children as he shall think con- 
venient in some part of the Catechism. 

9. Whensoever the bishop shall give notice for 
children to be brought unto him for their confir- 
mation, the curate of every parish shall either bring 
or send in writing, with his tee subscribed thcre- 
uuto, the names of all such peisons within his 
paifsh as he shall think fit to be presented to the 
bishop. 

Now the question is not, Whether these rubrics 
ought to be observed (you take this for granted in 
making the objection), but whether in fact “they have 
been observed, by you or me most, many can 


witness. I have observed them punctually, yea 
sometines at the hazard of iy life: and as many, I 
fear, that you baye not observed them at all, aud 
that several of them you never pretended to observe. 
And is it you that are accusing me, for not observ- 
ing the rubrics of the church? What grimace is this! 
“© tell itnot in Gath! publish it net m the streets 
of Askelon!” 

With regard to the eanons, [ would in the first 
place desire you to consider two or three plain ques- 
hons. 

Ist, EJave you ever read them over. 

Gdly, How ean these be called “the canons of 
the church of England?” secing they were never 
legally established by the church, never regularly 
confirined in full convocation? 

3dly, By whatright am I required to observe such 
canons as were never legally established ? 

And then I wall join issue with you in one ques- 
tion more, viz. Whether you or I have observed 
them inost ? 

To instance only a few. 

Can. 29. No person shall be admitted god-father 
or gad-mother to any child before the said person. 
Lath received the holy commumon. 

Can, 59. Every parson, vicar, or curate, upon. 
every Sunday and holy-day, before evening prayer, 
shall, for half an hour, or more, examine and in- 
struct the youth, and ignorant persons of lus parish. 
Can. G4. Every parson, vicar, or curate, shall 
declare to the people every Sunday, whether there 
be any holy-days or fastig-days the week follow- 
ing. 

Can. 68. No minister shall refuse or delay 
christen any child that iy brought to the church 
hin on Sundays, or holy-days to be christened, 
to bury any corps that is brought to the church 
chureh-vard. 

N. LB. Inability to pay fees docs not altcr the 
case. 

Can. 75. No eeclesiastical persons shall spemt 
their time idly, by day or by might, playing at dice, 
cards, or tables. 

Now, let the clergyman who has observed only 
these five canons for one year kist past, and who 
has read over all the canons in his congregation, as 
the king’s ratification straitly enjoins him to do once 
every year, lethim, I say, cast the first stone at us, 
for not observing the canon so called of the church 
of England. 

Llowever, we cannot be, it is said, friends to the 
church, because we do not obcy the governors of it, 
and submit ourselves, ay at our ordination we pro- 
mised to do, to all their godly admonitions and m- 
juuctions, IT answer, in every individual point of 
an indifferent nature. We do and will, by the grace 
of God, obey the governors of the church: but the 
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testifymg the gospel of the grace -of God, is not a 
point of an indifferent nature. The ministry which 
we have received of the J.ord Jesus, we are at all 
hazards to fulff. It is the burthen of the Lord 
ewhich is laid apon us here; and we are to obey God 
rather than man. Nor do we, in any ways, violate 
the promise which each of us made when it was 
said unto him, “Take thou authority to preach the 
word of God, inthe name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” We thea pro- 
mised to submit, mark the words, to the godly 
atlmomitions and injunctions of our ordinary. But 
we did not, could not promise to obey such injuuc- 
tions, as we know are contrary to the word of Goud. 

Bat why theu, say same, do ye leave the church? 
Leave the chureh! what can you mean? do we 
leave so much as the church-walls? your own eyes 
tell you we do not. Do we leave the ordinances of 
the church? -you daily see and know the contrary. 
‘Do we leave the fundamental doctrine of the church, 
namely salvation by faith? Is it our constant theme 
i public, in private, in writing, im conversation? 
Do we leave the practice of the church, the stand- 
ard whereof are the ten conimandments? which are 
so essentially inwrought in our constitution, as litle 
as you may apprehend it, that whosoever breaks one 
of the least of these, is no member of the chnrch 
of England. I believe you do not care to put the 
-cause on this issue. Neither do you mean this, by 
leaving the church. In truth I cannot conceive 
what you mean. 1 doubt you cannot conceive 
yourself. You have retailed a sentence from some 
body clse which you no more understand than he.” 

Mr. Wesley then takes a retrospective view of 
the state of religion before the Methodistical doc- 
trines were preached, and the happy change produ- 
ced thereby in the follewing words : 

“ Before I couclude, 1 cannot but imtreat you 
who know God, to review the whole matter from 
the fomudation. Call to mind what the state of re- 
digion was in our uation, a few years since. In 
whom did vou find the holy tempers that were in 
Christ? Bowels of mercies, lowliness, meckness, 
‘gentleness, contempt of the world, patience, tem- 
perauce, long-suffering ? A harning love to God, 
rejoieing evermore, and in every thing giving 
tlianks, and a tender Jove to all manhind, co- 
vering, believing, hoprig, enduring all shines ? 
Perhaps you did not Linow one such man in the 
world. But how many that had all unholy tempers ? 
What vanity and pride, what stubborness and self- 
will, what anger, fretfulness, discontent, what sus- 
picion and resentinent, what inordinate affections, 
what irregular passions, what foulish and Hartritl 
desires might you find in those whe were called the 
best of men? in those who made the strictest pro- 
fession of religion? and.low few did you know who 


-bewail, wherever your lot was cast, 
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went so far as the profession of religion, who had 
even the form of godliness? Did you not frequently 
the general 
want of even outward religion? how few were seen 
at the public worship of God? how much fewer at 
the Lord’s table? and was even this Jittle flock zea- 
lous of good works, careful, as they had time, to 
good to all men? On the other hand, did you not 
with grief observe, outward irreligion in every 
place?) Where could you be for one week, with- 
out being an eye or an car witness of cursing, swear- 
ing, or prophaneness, uf sabbath-breaking, a druvk- 
enness, of quarrelling or brawling, of revenge or 
obscenity? Were these things done in a corner? did 
not gross iniquity of all kinds overspread our land 
as a flood? yea, and daily increase, in spite of aH 
the opposition which the children of God did or 
could do rguiust it. 

Hf you had been then told, that the jealous God 
would soon arise and maintain his cause, that he 
would pour down his spirit from on high aud renew 
the face of the earth; that he would shed abroad 
his love in the hearts of the’ outcasts of men, pro- 
ducing all holy and heavenly tempers, expelling 
anger, and pride, and evil desire, and all unhely and 
ear rthly tempers; causing outward religion, the 
work of faith, the patience of hope, the labour of 
love, to flourish and abound; and wherever it 
spread, abolishing outward irreligion, destroying all 
the works of the devil: if you had been told, that 
this living knowledge of the Lord would in a ’ short 
space overspread our land; yea daily increase, in 
spite of all the opposition which the devil and his 
children did or could make against it: would you 
not vchemeutly have desired to see that day, that 
you micht bless God and rejoice therein ? 

Behold the day of the Lord is come. He is 
again visiting and redeeming lis people. Having 
eyes, see ye “not? having ears,*do ye not hear? nei- 
ther nuderstand with your hearts? At this hour the 
Lord is rolling away our reprouch. Already his 
standard is set up. Elis spirit is poured ottt on the 
outcasts of men, and his love shed abroad in their 
hearts. Love of all mankind, meekness, gentleness, 
bumbleness of mind, holy and heavenly affections, 
do take place, of hate, anger, pride, revenge, and 
vile or vain affections’ Hence wherever the power 
of the Lord spreads, springs outward religion in al 
its forms. ‘Phe houses of God are filled; the table 
of the Lord is thronged on every side ; "and those 
who shew their love of God, shew they love their 
neighbour also, hy being careful to maiotain soed 
works, by domg all mauner cf good, as they have 
opportunity, to all men, Vhey are likewise careful 
to abstain fiom all evil. Cursing, sabbath-breaking, 
drunkenness, with all other (however fashionable) 
works of the devil, are not once named among 
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them. All this is plain, demonstrable fact. For 
this is also not done ina corner. Now, do you ac- 
knowledge the day of your visitation? do you bless 
God and rejuice therein? 

What hinders? Is it this, that men say all man- 
ner of evil of those whom God is pleased to use as 
instruments in his works? O ye fuols, did ye sup- 
pose the devil was dead? or that he would not fight 
for his kingdom? and what weapons shall he ficht 
with if not with lies? Is he not a liar, and the fa- 
ther of it? Suffer ye then thus far. Let the devil 
and his children say all manner of evil of us; and 
let them go ou deceiving each other, and being de- 
ceived: bit ye need not be deceived also. Or if you 
are, if you will believe all they say: be it so, that 
we are weak, silly, wicked men, without sense, 
without learning, without even a desire or design 
of doing good: yet I insist upon the fact. Christ 
is preached, and sinners are converted to God. This 
none but a madman can deny. We are ready to 
prove it by a cloud of witnesses. Neither therefore 
cap the Inference be denied, that God is now visiting 
his people. O that all men may know in this their 
day, the things that make for their peace.” . 

"Mr. W esley, in his Farther Appeal, thus answers 
the charge of enthusiasm brought against the Me- 
thodists : 

“ T assert, that till a man receives the ILoly Ghost, 
he is without Godin the world; that he cannot know 
the things of God, unless God reveals them unto 
hins by his spirit: no, nor have eveu one holy or 
heavenly temper, without the inspiration of the Efoly 
One.” Now should one who is conscious to him- 
self, that he has experienced none of these things, 
attempt to confute these propositions, either from 
scripture or antiquity, it nught prove a difficult task. 
Whar then shall le do? Why, ery oat, “ Enthusiasm, 
Vanthnsiasns!” and the work is done. 

But what does he mean by enthusiasin? Perhaps 
nothing at all: few have ‘any ‘distinct idea of its 
meaning. Perhaps “ something very bad,” or, somc- 
thing I never experienced aud, dounot understand.” 
shall I tell you then, what that “terrible something” 
is?) 1} believe thinking men mean by enthusiasin, - a 
sort of religious maduess ; a false imagination of 
being inspired by Ged; and by an enthusiast, one 
that fancies himself lider the inthuence of the [loly 
Ghost, when in fact he 1s not. 

Let lim prove me ginlty ef this who can. I will 
tell you once more the whole of my belief on these 
heads: aud if any man will shew me, by arginmeut, 
not hard names, what is wreng, T will thank God 
and him. 

Fiery good gift is from God, and is given to man 
by the ‘Holy Ghost. By nature there is in us no 
good thing ; and there can Le none, but so far as it 
is wrought in us by that good spirit, [lave we any 
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true knowledge of what is good? This is not the 
result of our natural understanding. ‘The natural 
man discerneth not the things of the spirit of God: 
so that we never ean discern them, until God reveals 
them unto us by his spirit: reveals, that is, unveils, 
uncovers; gives us to know what we did uot know 
before. Have we love? It is shed abroad im our 
hearts, by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us. 
He inspires, breathes, infuses into our Soc what of 
ourselves we could uot have. Does our spirit re- 
Jeice in God our Saviour? {tis joy in, or by the 
Holy Ghost. Have we true inward peace? Tt is 
the peace of God wrought im us by the same spirit, 
Faith, peace, joy, love, are all his fruits; and, as 
we are figuratively said ta see the light of fae so 
by alike figure of speech we are said to feel this 
peace, and Joy, and love: that is, we have an mn- 
ward experience of them, which we cannot find any 
fitter words to express. 

The reasons why in speaking of these things I use 
those terms, sn ation particularly, are, 1. Because 
they are seriptural. Because they are used by 
our church. 3. Bone { know none better. The 
words * influence of the Efoly Ghost,” whieh I sup- 
pose you use, is both a far stronger and a less na- 
tural term than inspiration, It is a far stronger, 
evenas fur as “flowing into the soul” i ls a stronger 
expression thau “ breathing upon it;” and less na- 
tural, as breathing bears a near relation to spirit ; 
to which flowing in has ouly a distant relation. 

“ But you thought I had meant immediate inspi- 


ration.” So I do, or I mean nothing at all. Nor 
indeed such inspiration as is sine mediis. But all 
iuspiration, though by meaus, is immediate. Sup- 


pose, for instance, you are employed in_ private 
prayer, and God pours his love ito your heart.— 


. God then aets inmediately on your soul: and the 


love of him which you then experience, is as imnie- 
diately breathed into you by the Holy Ghost, as if 
you had lived 1700 years ago, Change the term.—. 

Say, God then assists you to love him.” Well, 
and is not this immediate assistance? Say, “ His 
spirit concurs with yours.” You gain no ground. 
It is immediate coneurrence, oF none at all. God 
a spirit acts upon your spiit. Make it out any 
otherwise if you ean. 

I cannot conceive how that harmless word, imme- 
diate, eame to be such a bugbear in the world.— 
“Why J thought you meant such inspiration as the 
Apostles had : and such a receiving of the HolyGhost 
as that was at the day of Pentecost.” Ido, in part: 
Indeed | do not mean that Christians now reeeive 
the Holy Ghost in order to work miracles; but they 
do doubtless now receive, yea, are filled with the 
Holy Ghost, iu order to be filled with the fruits of 
that blessed spirit. Aud he inspires into all true bee 
lievers now, a degree of the same peace and j joy, 
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and love, which the apostles felt in themselves on 
that day, when they were frst flled with the Holy 


Ghost. 

LT have now considered the most material objec- 
tions I know, which have been lately tiade agauist 
the grcat doctrines I teach. I have produced, so 
fay us in me lay, the strength of those objections, 
and then answered them, E hope, in the spirit of 
meckuess. And now [ trust it appears, that these 
docirmes are no other than the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ: that they are all evidently contained in the 
word of God, by which alone 1 desire to stand or 
fall; and they are fundamentally the same with the 
doctrines of the church of England, of which I do, 
and ever did profess myself a member.” 

By these extracts the reader will see the princi- 
ples of these honest, if mistaken people, and will 
come to such conclusion as his reason and under- 
standing will xdord iim. It will not be expected of 
me to give my opinion; it Is the busiuess of an his- 
torian to relate facts, and not io comment upon 
them, particulirly in cases where religion is the con- 
cern, and in which | think, every man has a natural 
right to follow the determinations of his own judg- 
ment: but before I give a brief history of their rise, 
&e. after this recapitulation of their principles and 
doctrines, I shall set before my readers what they 
say in answer to one or two of the most popular ob- 
jections or caluinnies raised against them; the first 
of which is, “ That they create divisions in private 
families.” Their able Apologist thus refutes it, 
“ Accidentally we do. For instance, suppose the 
entire family to have the form and not the power of 
godliicss, or to have neither the form nor the pow- 
er in either case, they may in some sort agree toge- 
ther. But suppose wien these hear the plain word 
of God, one ortwo of them are convinced, “ This 
is the truth, and I have been all this time in the 
broad way leading to destruction :” these then will 
begin to mourn after God, while the rest remain as 
they were. Whill they not therefore of consequence 
divide, and form themselves imto separate pariies? 
Must it not be so, in the very nature of things? 
and how exactly does this agree with the words of 
our Lord? 

Suppose ye that I came to send peace upon earth? 
I tell you nay: but rather division. For from 
henceforth there shall be five divided in one house, 
three against two, and two against’ three. "The fa- 
ther shall be divided against the son, and the son 
against the father ; the mother against the daughter, 
aud the daughter against the mother: the mother-in- 
Jaw against the daughter-in-law, and the daughter- 
in-law against the mother-in-law. Luke xii. 51. 52. 
53. And the foes of a man shall be they of his 
own household, Matthew x. 86. 

Thus it was from the very beginning. For is it 
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to he supposed, that a heatlicn parent “would Tong 
endure a Christian child? o7 that a heathen husband 
would serce with a Christian wife? unless either the 
believing wife could gainher husband ; or the unbe- 
eving hustand prevailed on the wife to renonice 
her way of worshipping God: at least unless she 
would obey him in going no more to those socie- 
ties or conventicles, as they termed the Christian 
assemblies. 

Do you think now, [have an eye to your casé? 
Doubtless i have? for I do not fight as one that 
beateth the air. Why have not Ia right to hinder 
my own wife or child from going to a conventicle ? 
and is it not the duty of wives to obey their hus- 
bands? and of children tu obey their parents? Only 
set the case seventeen hundred years back, and, 
your own conscience gives you the answer. What 
woud St. Paul have said to oue whose husband for- 
bad her to follow this way any more? What direc- 
tion would onr. Saviour have given to him, whose 
Father enjoimed him not to hear the gospel? His 
words are extant still, «‘ He that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of me. And 
he that loveth son or danghter more than me, is not 
worthy of me.” Matt.x. 57, 38. Nay more, “ If 
any man cometh to me, and hateth not, in compa- 
rison of me, his father and mother, and wife and 
children, yea, and his own hife, he cannot be may. 
disciple.” Luke xiv. 26. 

O, but this is not a parallel case; for they were 
heathens; but I ama Christian. A Christian! Are 
you so? Do you understand the word? Do you 
know what a Christian is? If you are a Christian, 
you have the mind that was in Christ; and you so 
walk as he also valk. You are holy, as he was 
holy both in heart and in all maimer of conversu- 
tion. 

Have you then the mind which was in Christ? 
and do you walk as Christ walked? are you in- 
wardly and outwardly holy? I fear not even out- 
watdly. No; you live in known sin. Alas! how 
then are you a Christian? What, a railer, a Chris- 
tian? a common swearer, a Christian? a sabbath- 
breaker, a Christian? a drunkard or whoremongerx, 
a Christian? Thou art a heathen barefaced! the 
wrath of God is on thy head, and the curse of God 
upon thy back. Thy damnation slumbereth not— 
By reason of such Christians it is that they holy 
name of Christ is blasphemed. Such as thou they 
are, that cause the very savages in the Indian woods 
to ery out, “ Christian much drunk, Christian beat 
men, Christian tell iies, Devil-Christian! me nao 
Christian.” 

It may be observed above, that the Methodists do 
not separate from the church, nor dispute about the 
externals or circumstances of religion; they approve 
of and adhere to them, all that they learned when 
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they were children, in their Catechism and Com- 
mon Prayer Book. ‘They were bormand bred upin 
the church of England, and desire to die therein. 
They always were, and now are, they say, zealous 
for the church ; ouly not.with a blind zeal. 

They do net indeed lay the stress of their religion 
on any opinions, ight or wrong; neither do they 
ever begin, or willingly join, in any dispute con- 
cerning them. ‘The weight of all religion, they 
apprehend, rests on holiness of heart and hfe ; and, 
conseqnently, wherever they come, they press this 
with all their might. How wide then is their case 
from that of the Protestant Dissenters im general? 
They avowedly separated from the chureh: ‘The 
Methodists utterly disavow any such design. They 
severely, and almost continually, inveighed against 

“the doctrine and discipline of the church they left: 
these approve both the doctrines and discipline of 
our church, and inveigh only against ungodliness 
and unrighteousness. ‘They spent great part of 
their time and strength im contending about exter- 
nals and circumstantials ; the Methouilists agree with 
the chureh of England in both; so that having no 
time to spend iu such vain contention, they have 
their desire in spending and being spent; aud pro- 
moting plain practical religion. “1 am sick (says 
Mr. Wesley) of opinions: I am weary to bear 
them ; my soul loaths this frothy food. Give me solid 
and substantial religion: give me an humble, gentle 
lover of God and man; a man full of merey and 
good fruits, without partiahty and without hypocri- 
sy: a man, laying himself out in the work of faith, 
the patience of hope, the labour of love, Let my 
soul be with these Christians, wheresoever they are 
and whatsoever opinion they ares of. Whosoever 
thns doth the will of my father which is in heaven, 
the same is my brother, and sister and mother.” 

With regard to the charges of making men idle, 
and thereby beggaring their familics, and of driving 
men out of their senses, Mr. Wesley thus answers : 
“ This objection having been continually urged for 
some years, [ will trace it from the foundation— 
‘wo or three vears after my return from America 
one captain Robert Wilhams of Bristol, made afii- 
davit before the then Mayor of the city, that “ it 
was a common report in Georgia, Mr. Wesley took 
people off from their work, and made them idle by 
preachiug so much.” 

The fact stood thus: At my first coming to Sa- 
vannah the generality of the people rose at seven 
er eight in the morning; and that part of them who 
were accustomed to work, usually worked till six in 
the evening. <A few of them sometimes worked till 
seven ; which is the time of sun-set there at Mid- 
suminer., 

b immediately began reading prayers and expound- 
ing the second lesson both in the morning and even- 
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ing. ‘Lhe morning service began at five, and ended 
at, or before six: the evening service began at se- 
ven. Now supposing all the grown persons im the 
town had been present every morning aud evening 
would this have made them idle? Would they here- 
by have bad less, or considerably more time for 
working! The same rule | follow now, both at Lon- 
dou, Bristol, aud Newcastle-pon-Tyne : conclud- 
ing the service at every place, winter and summer, 
before six in the monung, and not ordinarily begin- 
ming to preach till near seven in the evening. 

Now do you, who make this objection, work 
longer throughout the year, than from six to six? 
Do you desire that the generality of people should? 
Or, can you count them idle that work so long ? 
Some few are indeed acenstomed to work longer.— 
These I advise not to come on week days: and it 
is apparent that they take this advice, uuless on some 
rare and extraordinary oceasion. But I hope none 
of you who turn them out of their employment, 
have the confidence to talk of my making them idle, 
Do you, as the homely phrase is, ery Wh——tirst ? 
LT admire your cunning, but not your modesty. So 
faram [ from either causing, or encouraging your 
idleness, that an idle person, known to be such, is 
not suffered to remain in one of our societies; we 
drive him out, as we would a thief or a murderer, 
“ To shew all possible diligence,” as well as frnga- 
lity, is one of our standing rules> and one, con- 
cerning the observance of ‘which, we continually 
make the strictest enquiry. 

* But you drive them out of their senses. 
make them run mad.” Nay, then they are idle with 
a vengeance. ‘his objection thereicre being of the 
utmost nnportance, deserves our deepest considera- 
fou. 

And first, I grant, it is my earnest desire to drive 
all the world into what you probably call maduess : 


1 mean inward religion, to make them just as mad. 


as Paul was when he was so accounted by Festus. 
I graut, secondly, it is my endeavour to drive all [ 
can ite what you may term another species of 
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madness, which is usually preparatory to this,-and : 


which [ term repentance or conviction. 

Now, what if your wife, or danghter, or-aequam- 
tance, after heanmg one of these ticld-preachcrs, 
should come and tell you, that they saw damnaucn 
before them, and beheid with the eye of their mind 
the horror of hell?) What if they shonld tremble 
and quake, and -be so taken np, partly with sorrow 
and heaviness, partly with an caruest desire to be 
delivered from this danger of hell and daniation, as 
to. weep, to lument, to mourn, and both with words 
and behaviour to shew themselves weary of life ?— 
Would you scruple to say, that they were stark 
mad? that these fellows had driven them out of 
their seuscs ? and that whatever writer it was, that 
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talked at this rate, he was jitter for Bedlam than any 
other place ? f 

You have overshot yourself now to some purpose. 
These are the words of our own church. You may 
read them if you are so inclined, in the first part of 
the ‘homily on fasting. And, consequently, what 
you have peremptorily determined to be mere lunaey 
and distraction, is that repentance unto life, which, 
in the judgment both of the church and of St. Paul, 
is never to be repented of. 

I grant, thirdly, that extraordinary circumstances 
have attended this conviction in some instances. A 
particular account of these | have frequently given. 
While the word of God was preached, some per- 
sons have dropped down as dead: some have been, 
as-it were, im strong convulsions; some roared alond 
though not with an articulate voices and others 

‘spoke the anguish of their souls. 

This, [ suppose, you believe to be perfect mad- 
ness : but it ts easily accounted for, either on prin- 
ciples of reason or scripture. 

First, on principles of reason. For how easy is 
it to suppose, that a strong, lively and sudden appre- 
hension of the heimousness of sin, the wrath of God, 
and the bitter pams of eternal death, should affect 
the body as well as the soul, during the present laws 
of vital union; should intercept or disturb the ordi- 
nary circulation, and put nature -out of its course. 
Yea, we may question, whether while this pain sub- 
sists, it be possible for the mind to be atfeeted in so 
violent a degree, without some or other of these 
bodily symptoms following ? 

It is likewise easy to account for these things on 
principles of seripture ; for when we take a view of 
them in this eht, we are to add to the consideration 
of natural causes, the agency of those spirits who 
still excel in natural strength; and as far as they 
have leave from God, will not fail to torment whom 
they cannot destroy; to tear those that are coming 
to Christ. Jt is also remarkable, that there is pluin 
scripture preeedent, of every symptom which has 
lately appeared ; so that we cannot allow even the 
conviction attended with them to be madness, with- 
out giving up both reason and seripture. ) 

I grant, fourthly, that touches of extravagance, 
hordering upon nadness, may sometimes attend 
severe convictions. Aud this also is easy to be ac- 
counted for, by the present state of the animal 
economy. Lor we know fear or gricf, from a tem- 
porary cause, may oceasion a fever, and thereby a 
delirium. 

It is no way strange that some, while under strong 
impressions of grief or fear, from a sense of the 
wrath of God, should for a season forget almost all 
things else, and searee be able to answer a common 
question. ‘That some should fancy they see the 
flames of hell, or the devil and his angels around 


them; or that others, for a space, should be afraid, 
like Cain, who said, “ whosoever meeteth me will 
slay me.” 

All these, and whatever less common effects may 
sometimes accompany this conviction, are easily 
known from the natural distemper of madness, were 
it only by this one cireumstance, that whenever the 
person converted tastes the pardoning love of God, 
they all vanish away in a moment. 

Lastly, I have seen one mstance, and I pray God 
I may never see another, of real lasting madness. 

A few years since, I took one along with me to 
Bristol who was uuider deep convietions, but of as 
sound an understanding, in all respeet, as ever he 
had been im his life. 1 went a short journey, and 
when I came to Bristol again, found him really dis- 
tracted. I enquired particularly at what time and 
place, and in what manner this disorder began. And 
I believe there are above threescore witnesses alive 
(1749) who are ready to ‘testify the truth of what: 
follows. 

When I went from Bristol he contracted an ac- 
quaintanee with some persous who were not of the 
same judgment with me. tie was soon prejudiced 
against me. Soon after, when dur society were met 
together in Kingswood-house, he began a vehement 
invective, both against my person and my doctrine. 
In the midst of this he was struck raving mad, and 
so he continued till his friends put him in Bedlam ; 
and probably, his madness was imputed to me.— 
Perhaps there may be many instances of madness 
proceeding from a variety of causes that we cannot 
comprehend. 

Supposing for instance, that a person hearing me 
is strongly convinced that a har eannot enter the 
kingtont of heaven; he comes home and relates 
this to his parents, or friends, and appears to be 
very uneasy. ‘These good Christians are disturbed 
at this, aud afraid he is running mad too. They 
are resolved he shall never hear any of these 
fellows more, and keep to it in spite of all his 
entreaties. 

They will not suffer him while at home to be 
alone, lest he should read or pray; and perhaps, in 
a little while they will constrain him, at least by 
repeated importuuities, to do again the very thing for 
which he was convinced the wrath of God cometh 
upon the childreu of disobedience. 

What is the event of this? 

Sometimes the spirit of God is quenched, and de- 
parts from him. Now you have cared the point. 
‘The man is as easv as ever, and sing on without any 
remorse. But in otherinstances, where those con= 
victions sink deep, and the wows of the Almighty 
stick fast in the soul, you will diive that person into 
real settled maduess, before you can quench the sp’- 
ritof God. [ am afiaid there have béen several 
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You have forced the man’s con- 
science, till he is stark mat; but then, pray do not 
impute the madness to me. Had you Jeti lin to 
iny direction, or rather to the direction of the spirit 
of God, he would have been filled with Juve and a 
sound mind: but you have taken the matter ont of 
God's hand; and now you have broughi it to a 
fair“conclusion | 

Ilow frequent this case may be, [ know not.— 
But doubtless most of those who make this objec- 
tion, of our driving men mad, have never met with 
such an instance in their lives. The common cry ts 
occasioned either by those who are convinced of 
sin, or those who are inwardly converted to God; 
mere madness both, as was observed before, to those 
who are without God in the waald. Let £ do not 
deny but you may have sects onc in Bedlam who 
said he had follow ‘cd me. Dat observe, a madinan’s 
saving this is no proof of the fact; nay, and af he 
really had, it slhonld be farther considered, that his 
being in Bedlam is no sure proof of his being mad. 
Witness the well-known case of Mr. Periam: and 
I doubt more such are to be found. Yea, it is well 
if some have not been sent thither for nu other rea- 
son but because they followed me; their hind rela- 
tions either concluding, that they must be distracted 
before they could do this, or perhaps hoping that 
Bedlam would make them mad, if it did not tind 
them so. 

and it must be owned, that a confinement of such 
a sort is as fit to canse as to cure distraction; for 
what scene of distress is to be compared to it? Vo 
be separated at once from all who are near and dear 
to you; to be cut off from all reasonable conver- 
sation; to be secluded from all business, from all 
reading, from every innocent entertainment of the 
mind, “which is left “to prey wholly upon itself; day 
and night tu prone over your misfortunes ; to be shut 
up day by day ina gloomy cell, with only the walls 
to employ your heavy eyes, in “the midst cither of 
melancholy silence, or horrid cries, groans, ‘and 
langhter intermixed; to be forced by the iain 
strength of those * vtho laugh at human nature and 
compassion ;” per- 


instances of this. 


to take drenches of nauseous, 
haps torturing medicines, which you know you have 
no need of now, bat know not how soon you may, 
possibly by the opening of these very drugs ona 
weak and tender constitution. Ilere is distiess! It is 
an astonishing thing, a signal proof of the power of 
God, if any creature who hes his senses when that 
confinement begs, does not lose them before it is 
-at anend! 

How must it beighten the distress, if such a poor 
wretch, being deeply convinced of sin, and crowing 
worse and worse, us be probably will, seeing there 
is no medicine here for his sickness, no such physi- 
cian as his case requires, be soon placed among tie | 
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incurables! Cun imagination itself paint such a hell 
upon earth? where even “ hope never comes, that 
comes to all!’ For what remedy? If a man of 
sense and humanity should happen to visit that house 
of woe, would he give the healing to a madman’s 
tale? or, if he did, would he credit it? “ Do we 
not know, might he say, how well any of these will 
talk in their Incid intervals.” So that a thousand to 
one he would concern himself no more about it, 
but leave the weary to wait for rest in the grave !” 

The first public appearance of the Rev. Mi: Geo, 
Whitfield, of Pembroke College, Oxford, who was 
an ordained clergyman of the ~churcli of England, 
about London, was im the year 1757, when he and 
his associates preached up and down in the fields 
to vast multitudes of people, with an cnergy that 
struck every one, particularly in Moorfields, on 
Kennington: Cominon, Blackheath, &c. and for some 
time they were admitted also into the churches to 
declare their peculiar opinions, til] the indolent 
clergy were roused by their extraordinary popularity, 
and the chureh-wardens fearing dumages to their 
pews, Xc. they were generally refused the use of 
the public pulpits. The uncommon fervour they 
expressed, a simple yet persuasive eloquence, and the 
mortified and Jaborious life they led, procured them 
not only most namerous auditors, but their doctrines 
such a multitude of followers, as ustontshed the 
guardians of our charch: but whilst they themselves 
indolent persisted in their old rout of stated preach- 

ng, Mr. Whitheld, particularly, with a rapid pro- 
oes, took frum them thousands of their hearers, 
ispeeially of the lower sort, and brought many more 
to a sense and abhorrence of their vices, aud to 
attend his preaching, who, perhaps, hud never been 
at any kind of worship before. 

Whilst the clergy raved both m the pulpit and in 
prnit against this novel doctrine, as they styled it, 
and with what justice may be scen above, this labo- 
rions preacher, despismg ‘all danger aud fatigue, not 
only foimed socicties in I< nalaud of his followers, 
bat traversing, time after Ume, immense tracks af 
Jand and water, proselyted multitudes im all parts of 
North Ameriea, and estended his cares even to the 
inhabitants of the infant coluny of Georgia, where 
that wise and excellent governor, Mr. Oglethorpe, 
well knowing an sitachment to religious principles, 
anda life of virtue and self-deniz d, were spurs to 
industry and economy, receised bim with open 
arms, and gave him all manner of assistance. Here 
be at length erected an orphan-liouse for poor and 
deserted childrens; an institation that bids fai to be 
an extraordinary benefit in that country; the most 
authentic account of which establishment, by an im- 
partial eye-witness, and pablished i in justice to the 
Methodists, may be scen in the Londen Mugazine 
for the year 1745, page 603. 
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"Tn thesé Christian labours, perilous voyages, and 
painful journeys through the wilderness of Ame- 
rica, he was followed by Messrs. John and Charles 
Wesley, his faithful and able coadjutors, who with a 
zeal and constancy second only to those which actu- 
ated the primitive apostles and the disciples of our 


Saviour, thonght no hardships insurmountable, no 


dangers too terrifying in prosecuting the work they 
supposed themselves appointed to, 

Of his own and his brother's conversation, Xc. 
and .of the necessity or becoming field preachers, 
Mr. Jobn Wesley gives the following account: 

“JT. was ordained deacon in 1725, and priest in 
the year following; but it was many-years after this 
before I was couvinved of the great truths above re- 
cited. ; During all that tine I was utterly ignorant 
of the nature and condition of justification, Some- 
times [ confounded it with sanctification, particu- 
Jarly when I was in Georgia. 

“ At other times [ had some confused notions of 
‘the forgiveness of sins: but then I took it for granted 


: the time of this must be, either the hour of death, 


-reserve, “ Because you preach such doctrine.” 


or the day of judgement. [| was cqually ignorant of 
the nature of saving faith, apprehending it to mean 
no more than a° “ firm assent to all the propositions 
contained in the Old and New Testament.” As 
soon as, by the great blessmg of Gor, Thad a clear 
view of these things, I began to declare them to 
others also. “{ believed, and therefore I spake.— 
Wherever I was now desired to preach, salvation 
wus iny only theme. My constant subjects were, 
“ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thon shalt 
be saved. Him hath God exalted to be a prince 
aud a Saviour, to give repentance and remission of 
sins.” These | explaincd and cuforeed with all my 
might, both in every church where I was asked to 
preach, and occasionally in the religions societies of 
Londen and Westininster ; to some or other of which 
T was continually pressed to go, by the stewards or 
other members belouging to them. 

“ Vhings were in this posture when T was told, 
“ Tmust.preach no more in this, that, and other 
“ chtuches,” The reason was usnally added without 
So 
much the more those who could not hear me there, 
flocked together when T was at any of the societies ; 
where I spoke more or less, though with much in- 
convenience, to as many as the room L was in conld 
contam, But after a short time, finding these rooms 
could not contain a tenth past of the people that 
were earnest to liear, I determined to do the same 
thing in England which I had often done in a 
warmer climate; namely, when the house would not 
conta the congregation, to preach in the open air. 
This I accordingly did, first at Bristol, where the 
socicty-rowms were exceedingly small, and at Kings- 
wood, where we.lad na room at all; afterwards in 
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or near ‘London. And I cannot say T have ever 
seena more awful sight, than when, on Rose-Green, 
or the top of Hannam-Mount, some thousands of 
people were calmly joined together in solemn wait- 
ing upon God, while *‘ they stood, and under open 
air adored the God who made both air, earth, liea- 
ven, and sky.” And whether they were listening to 
his word, with attention still as night, or were lifting 
up their voice in praise, as the sound of many wa- 
ters, many a time have I been constrained to say in 
my heart, “ How dreadful is this place! This alsa 
is no other than the house of God! ‘This is the 
gate of heaven!” 

“ Be pleased to observe, 1. That I was forbidden, 
as by a general consent, to preach in any church, 
though not by any judicial sentence, for preaching 
such doctiine. ‘This was the open, avowed cause: 
there was at that time no other, either real or pre- 
tended. 2. That I had no desire or design to preach 
in the open air, till Jong after this prolbition. 3. 
That when | did, as it was no matter of choice, so 
neither of premeditation. There was no scheme at 
all previously formed, which was to be supported 
thereby; nor had [ any other end in view than this, 
to save as many souls as could. 4. Field-preach- 
ing was therefore a necessary expedient, a thing sub- 
nitted to, rather than chosen; and therefore sub- 
mitteil to, because I thought preaching, even this, 
better than not preaching at all; first, in regard to 
my own soul, because a dispensation of the gospel 
bemg committed to me, I did not dare not to preach 
the gospel: secondly, in regard to the souls of 
others, who I every where saw secking death in the 
error of their life.” 

The elfects of their preaching are thus described _ 
by the same hand.— Just at this time, when we 
wanted little of filling up the measures of our in- 
iquities, two or three clergymen of the church of 
England began vehemently to call sinners to repent- 
ance. In two or three years they sounded the alarm 
to the utmost borders of the land. Many thou- 
sands gathered together to hear them ; and in every 
place where they came, many began to shew such 
a coucern for rcligion as they had never done before. 

A stronger impression was made on their minds of 
the importance of things eternal, and they had more 
earnest desires of serving God, than they had ever 
had from their eulicst childhood. ‘Thus did Gad 
begin to draw them towards himsclf, with the cords 
of love, with the bands ef a mun. Many of these 
were in a short time deeply convinced of the num- 
ber and hemousness of their sins. ‘Vhey were also 
wade thoroughly sensible of those tempers which 
are justly hateful to God and man, and of their ut- 
ter ignorance of God, and entire inability either to 
know, love, or serve him. At the saine time, they 
saw in the strongest light the insignificance of their 
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‘outside religion; nay, and often confessed it before 
God, as the most abominable hypocrisy. Thus did 
‘they sink deeper and deeper into that repentance 
which must ever precede faith in the Son of God. 
And from hence spring fruits meet for repentance. 
The drankard commenced sober and temperate ; the 
whoremonger abstained from adultery and fornica- 
tion; the unjust from oppression and wrong. Fle 
that had been acceistomed to curse and swear for 
Many years, how swore no more. The sluggard 
began to work with his own hands, that he might 
eat lis own bread. The miser learned to deal his 
bread to the lningry, and to cover the naked with a 
garment. Indeed the whole form of their lives was 
changed. ‘They had left off doing evil, aud learned 
todo well. 

But this was not all. Over and above this out-7 
avard change, they began to experience inward re- 
ligion. ‘The love of God was shed abroad in their 
heats, which they continne to-this day. They 
dove him, because he first loved ns, and withheld 
aot from as his son, his only son: and this love 
constrains them to love all mankind, all‘ the chil- 
dren of the Father of heaven and earth, and inspires 
them with every holy and heavenly temper, the 
whole mind that was in Christ Hence it is that 
they are now uniform in their behaviour, unblame- 
able in all manner of conversation : and in whatso- 
ever state they are, they have learned therewith to 
be content: insomuch that now they can in every 
thing give thanks. They more than patiently ac- 
qmiesce, they rejoice and are exceetling glad, in all 
God's dispensations towards them; for as long as 
they love God, and that love wo man_ taketh froin 
them, they are always happy m God. ‘hus they 
calinly travel on through life, being never weary nor 
tat in their minds, never repining, murmuring, or 
dissatistied, casting all their cares upon God, till 
the hour comes that they should drop this covering 
of curtt, and return into the great father of spirits: 
then especially it is that they rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. You who credit it not, 
coine and see.” 

In London, particularly, a great change was soon 
perceived in the majority of the common people ; 
an nnusual seriousness 2ppeared in their connte- 
nuances, they reframed from profane citsing and 
sweanlug, and the alehouses were deprived of their 
usual incbriated guests, Mean time the more aban- 
doned of the rabble, when no precepts could 
reach, no future denunciations of pnnishmeut deter 
from wickedness, spared not reprouches, and even 
frequently proceeded to open insults and abuses of 
the preachers, whe were as warmly defended by 
their partisans, so as often to occasion tumults and 
nots, that were mutually charged by the Methodists 
aud their opposers on each other, and kept the pub- 


lic for years in perpetual dispute and agitation. But 
at length, now increased to a prodigious number, 
they began to form societies apart, for worship in 
their own way, and to appoint stewards and other 
officers for the better regulation and government of 
those societies; the principle of which, in London, 
are the Tabernacle and Foundery near Moortields, 
the Tabernacle in Tuitenham-Court-Road, | with 
many others, in the city and suberbs. ‘Their found- 
ers have increased their numbers in Scotland and 
Ireland also, where they pursued their mission with 
the utmost success; and in many places in England, 
where religion was seldom heard of, they have pro- 
duced order, humanity, civility, and a serious re- 
gard to divine things, particularly amongst the col- 
liers of Kingswood, and the fells about Newcastle. 
If the reader desires to enter into particulars with 
regard to their history, he would do well to peruse 
the several journals of Mess. Whittield and Wesley, 
as we ouly propose here a general view of their rise 
Xe, Indeed it is a peculiar circumstance, that no 
sectin so few years, ever became so numerous, 
though they have met with mild treatment from the 
government, and have endured no persecution for 
their opinions, which has generally helped to im- 
crease, rather than to decrease the followers of a 
new system of doctrines. With regard to the com- 
mon people, or the mob, who are ever of the na- 
tional refigion, so far as drinking, swearing, and 
rioting extends, the appearance of the founders of 
Methodism, in the usual vestments of clergymen, 
captivated them, and prevented many disorders that 
would have risen, had persons not distinguished by 
that reverend garb endeavoured to exhort an imstruct 
them; and yet, according to Mr. Wesley’s account, 
he himself was, once particularly, in great danger 
of losing his life: and the Methodists suffered by 
the spoils and ravages of desperate and wicked 
mobs, in Staffordshire, in the year 1745, to the 
amount of tive hundred and four pounds, seventeen 
shillings, at the lowest computation, owing to a 
shameful connivance, pethaps under-hand encou- 
ragement, of those who should have restrained or 
punished them for their diabolical excesses. Lu 
fact, too many of their opposers merit the character 
Mr. Wesley has given them. “I have heard some 
affirm, says he, that the most bitter enemies to the 
present work of God were Pharisees. “Phey meant 
men who had the form of godliness, but dented the 
power of it. But I cannot say so. ‘The sharpest 
adversaries thereot, unless we might except a few 
honourable nen, whom { may be excused from 
naming, were the seum of Cornwall, and the rabble 
of Bilston and Darleston, the wild beasts of Wal- 
sal, and the tirmkeys of Newgate.” : 
In fine, the very enemies of these people will 
scarce deny that they have greatly contributed to 
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reform and éstablish order and civility amongst the 
common people; that they are (£ mean the real Me- 
thodists; for Presbyterians, Quakers, and every 
sect, have been personated as well as they, for im- 
terested or villainous purposes,) a peaceable, np- 
right, and praise-worthy set of people; that they 
cannot upon their principles distress, but must add 
strength to the hands of government, and that their 
rise and amazing progress have;roused the esta- 
bhished clergy from that lethargy into which they 
had fallen, and invigorated them to be attendant on 
the charge to which they were so solemnly ap- 
pointed. 

Their favourite doctrines have found their way 
also into the pulpits of our churclies, and many 
excellent preachers, who do not leave the church on 
that account, inforce them at this day from their 
pulpits. The great spread of Methodism has cer~ 
tainly contributed to set people in general upon 
thinking of matters of the greatest moment to them, 
and J will venture to assert, from my own observa- 
tion, that there has been such an appearance of se- 
riousness, and such a concern for religion, visible 
in all ranks of people, since it has so much pre- 
~ vailed, as cannot be reniembered in any such period 
of time since the restoration. 

We shall conclude this head with a brief ac- 
count of their manner of worship, church-disci- 
pline, &c. 

With regard to their manner of worship it is hke 
that of the church of England, save that they allow 
themselves to continue Icng in extempore prayer, 
and that they sig such hymns as are approved by 
the socicty. Indeed they allow of lay-preachers, 
or suffer unlearned men to preach or exhort, in their 
places of worship. ‘ I am bold to affirm, says Mr. 
Wesley, that these unleitered men have belp from 
God fur that great work, the saving souls from 
death, seeing he hath enabled, and doth enable them 
sull to tum many to righteousnes. Thus hath he 
destroyed the wisdom of the wise, and bronght to 
uought the understamling of the prudent. 

When they nagined they had effectually shut the 
door, and blocked up every passage, whereby any 
help could come to two or three preachers, weak 
in body as well as soul; who they might reasonably 
believe would, humanly speaking, wear themselves 
out ina short time: when they had gained their 
point, by securing, as they supposed, all the men 
of Jearning in the nation, He that sitteth in heaven 
laughed them to scorn, and canie upon them by a 
way they thought not of. Out of the stones he 
raised up those who should beget children to Abra- 
ham. We had no more foresight of this than you. 
Nay, we had the deepest prejudices agaist 2, nntil 
we could not bat own, that God gave wisdom froz 
abeve to these unlearned and ignorant men; so that 
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the work of the Lord prospered in their hand, and 
suiners were daily converted to God. 

Indced im the one thing which they profess to 
know, they are not ignorant men. I trust there is 
not one of them who is not able to go through such 
un examination, in substantial, practical,experimental 
divinity, as few of our candidates for holy orders, 
even in the university, T speak it with sorrow and 
shame, and in tender love, are able to do.” 

There have becn some difference amongst the 
leaders of these people, particularly between My. 
Whitfield and My. Wesley, relative to the doctrine 
of reprobation; Jout they agree inthe terms of ac- 
ceptance: in smaller points, each thinks and Its 
think: and Mr. Wesley says he reverences Mr. 
Whitfield, both as a clild of God, and a true mi- 
nister of Jesus Chnst. We could wish ail reli- 
gious disputes had been managed with equal can- 
dour. 

As to the discipline of the Methodists we cannot 
give a better account of it, than is contained in a 
small tract, entitled, The Nature, Design, and ge- 
neral Rules of the united Societies in London, Bris- 
tol, Kingswood, and Newcastle upon Lyne, 7th 
edit. 1762, which we shall therefore lay befere our 
readers. 

“1. In ihe latter end of the year 1739, eight or 
ten persons caarc to me in London, who, appeared 
to be decply convinced of sin, and earnestly groan- 
ing for redemption. ‘They desired, as did two or 
three more the next day, that I would spend some 
time with them in prayer, and advise them how to 
flee from the wrath to come, which they saw conti- 
unaily hanging over their heads. That we might 
have more time for this great work, I appointed a 
day when they imght all come together, which from 
henceforward they did every week, namely, on 
Thursday, in the evening. "Yo these, and as many 
more as desired to join with them, (for their number 
increased daily,) 1 gave those advices from time to 
time, which [ judged inmost needful for them; and 
we always concluded our meeting with prayer suited 
to their severa] necessities. 

1. ‘his was the rise of the United Society, first 
in London, aud then in other places. Such a so- 
ciety is no other than “a company of men having 
the foim and seching the power of godliness, uted 
in order to pray together, to receive the word of 
exhortation, aud to watch over ove another in love, 
that they may help each other to work out their sal- 
vation.” 

3. ‘That it may the more casily be discerned, 
whether they are iudecd working out their salvation, 
each sce:cty is divided into smaller companies, called 
classes, according to their respective places of abode. 
‘hore are about twelve persons in every class, one 
of whom is stiled the leader. It is his business, 1. 
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To see each person in his class onee a-weck at the 
least, in order to enquire how tha souls prosper ; 
to advise, reprove, comfort or exhort, as oceasion 
may require; to receive what they are williug to 
give toward the relief of the poor, 2. To meet the 
ninister and the stewards of the society ouce a-week 
in order to inform the minister of any that ure sich, 
or of any that walk disorderly and will not be re- 
proved; to pay to the stewards what they have  re- 
ceived of their several classes in the week preeeding, 
and to shew their account of what each person has 
contributed. : 

4. There is one only condition previously requir- 
ed in those who desire admittance into these soeiches 
“ 4 desire to flec from the wrath to come, to be suved 
from their sins.” Bat wherever this is really fixed 
in the soul, it will be shewn by its fruits. It is, 
therefore, expected of all who contiaue therein, that 
they should continue to evidcuce thei desire of sal- 
vation. ; 

First, by doing no hann, by avoiding evil in every 
hind, especially that which is inust generally prac- 
tised: such as, the taking the name of God in vain: 
the profsuing the day of the Lord, either by doimg 
ordinary work thercon, or by buyjag or sellug; 
drunkcuness, buying or selling spinituous liquors, or 
drinking them, wuless in cases of extreme necessity ; 
fighting, quarrelling, brawhng, brother going to law 
with brother; returning evil for.evil, or railing for 
railing; the using many words in buying or selling 
uncustomed goods; the giving or taking things on 
usury, that is unlawful interest; unehariiable or un- 
profitable conversation, particularly speaking cvil of 
inagistrates or of ministers; cdomg to others as we 
would not they should do unto us; doing what we 
know is not for the glory of God, as the putting on 
of gold and costly apparel; the taking such diver- 
sions as cannot be used in the name of the Lord 
Jesus; the singing those songs, or reading those 
books, which do not tend to the knowledge or love 
of God; softness, and needless self-indulgence ; 
laying up treasares upon earth; borrowing without 
a probability of paying, or taking up goods without 
a probability of paying for them. 

5. It is expected of all who continue in these 
societies, that they should continue to evidence their 
desire of salvation. 

Secondly, by doing good, by being im ever hind 
merciful after their power, as they have opportu- 
nity; doing good of every possible sort, and as is 
possible to all men: to their bodies, of the ability 
which God giveth, by giving food to the hungry, by 
clothing the naked, by visiting or helping them that 
are sich, or in prison; to their souls by iustructing, 
reprosing, or exhorting all we have any intercourse 
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heart be free of it?’ by doing good especially to 
them that are of the household of faith, or groamng 
so to bes employing them preferably to others, buy- 
ing one of another, helping each other in busiyess ; 
and so much the more beeause the world will love 
its own, and them only; by all possible dilicence 
and frugality, that the gospel be not blamed: by 
running with patienee the race which is set before 
them, denying themselves, and taking up their eross 
daily ; subuatting to bear the reproach of Christ, 
to be as the filth and offscourging of the world; 
aud looking that men should say all manner of evil 
of them falsely, for their Lord’s sake. 

6. It is expected of all who desire to continue in 
these societies, that they should shew forth to their 
brethren that they desire sulvation. 

Thirdly, by attending upon all the ordinances of 
God; such as the public worship; the ministry of 
the word either read or expounded; the Supper of 
the Lord; family and private prayer; searching, aud 
fasting, or abstinence. 

7. These ave the general rules of our societies, all 
which we are taught of God to observe, even in his 
written word, the only rule, and the sufficient rule, 
both of our faith and practice; aud all these we 
know his spirit writes on every truly awakened heart. 
If there be any among us who observes them uot, 
who habitually breaks any one of them, let it be 
made known unto them who watel over that soul, 
as they must give an aecount. We will admonish 
him of the error of his ways; we will bear with 
him fora season; but then if he repent not, he hath 
no more place among us. We have delivered our 
own souls, ' 

The Methodists, of whom we are still speaking, 
in general terms, have im some places, as in Totten- 
ham-Court-Road, built alns-houses for their mest 
destitute poor; but still they have a great many in 
the conmon workhouses. ‘Vhey have also at several 
times raised considerable sums for the relief of 
foreign Protestants; and their works of love during 
the late war, will ever be remembered to their 
honour. 

We shall conclude this general history of the 
Methodists, with another quotation from Mr. Wes- 
ley, in answer to the current report of his receiving 
great emoluments trom his situation, as being at the 
head of a religious buy of people. ~ 

“ But, perhaps you have heard, that we regard no 
church at all; that gain is the true spring of all our 
actions; that 1, in particular; am well paid for my 
work, having thirteen thousand pounds a vear at the 
Foundry alone, over and above what I have from 
Bristol, Kingswood, Neweuastle, aud other parts; 
and that whoever survives ine, will find | have made 


with ; trampling under foot that enthusiastic doctrine >} a good use of my time, tor L shall not die a beggar, 


of devils, that “ we are not to do good unless oar 
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jections which has ever yet been made, because it 
not only pats us.upon proving a negative, which is 
seldom an easy task, but also one of such a nature 
as scarce admits of any demonstrative evidence at 
all. But for -such proof as the nature of the thing 
will admit of, [ appeal to the manner of my life 
from the beginnmg. Ye who have seen it, and not 
with.a friendly eye, for these twelve or fourteen 
years last past, or for any part of that time, have 
you ever seen any thing ke the love of gain therein? 
Did I not continually remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, “ It is more blessed to give than to re- 
cove.” Ye of Osford, do you not know these 
things are sof What gam did I seek among you? 
Of whom did [ take any thing?) From whom did I 
covet silver, or gold, or apparel? ‘To whom did [ 
deny any thing whieh I had, even to the hour I de- 
parted fions you? 

“Ye of Epworth and Wroote, among whom I 
ministered for ueurly the space of three years, 
what gain did I seek among you? Of whom did | 
take or covet any thing? Ye of Savannah and Fre- 
-drica, among whom God afterwards proved me, 
and shewed me what was in my heart, what gain did 
fT seek among you? Of whom did | take any thing? 
Or whose food or apparel did I covet, for silver or 
gold ye had none; not more than I myself for 
inonths when L was im hunger and nakeducss. Ye 
yourselves, and the God and father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, know that I he not.” 

Whatever truth may be in what Mr. Wesley here 
insinnates, by making appeals in writing, is not our 
business to determine; but ecrtainly he took the 
worst of all methods to prove a negative. A nega- 
tive can be well supported by granting one half of 
the positive. 

‘Vhus every Methodist will admit that Mr. Wesley 
received considerable sums annually. Might not he 
have acknowledyed this, and convinced the public 
that it was spent in works of piety and charity.— 
Wad he done so, he would have proved a negative, 
though uot perhaps to the satisfaction of some strict 
inquirers.— Let such as think it worth their while 
to read the copy of Mr. Wesley’s will, as published 
-by Dr. Coke and Mr. Moore. 

“The giving the clergy, of any denomination, mo- 
ney to bestow upon the poor, is one of those wexk- 
nesses in human nattre, which helped to form, and 
continues to support, popery. Jf a man is in pos- 
session of money, and has a lieart capable of.parting 
with some of it for the use of his fellow creatures, 

che ought, for two reasons, to be the donor himself. 
‘Virst, because he should know the person whom he 
relieves; and secondly, that be may keep himself 
from pride, by. concealing bis charity as much as 
possible. 


Sey oa 
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The author of this work knew a lady of high 
rank, and of a‘charitable disposition. As is con 
mon in such cases, she was frequently beset by the 
clergy, Who were constantly representing to her the 
state of the poor, and begging money for their re- 
Hef. Her constant answer was, “ I will speak to 
whom I relieve, send them to me.” 

But to go on with what Mr. Wesley advances 
further in his defence. 

** But, it is said, things are fairly altered now. I 
cannot complain of wantmg any thing, having the 
yearly income of the bishop of London, over and 
above what J gain at other places.” At what other 
places, my friends? inform yourselves a little better, 
and you will find, that both at Newcastle, Bristol, 
and Kingswood, the only places, beside London, 
where any collection at all 1s made, the money col- 
lected is both received and expended by the stewards 
of those several societies, and never comes into my 
hands at all, neither first nor Jast. And you, or any 
who desire it, shall read over the accounts kept by 
any of these stewards, and sce, with your own eyes, 
that by all these societies I gain just as much as 
you do. 

The case in London stands thus: In November, 
1759, two gentlemen, then unknown to me, Mr, 
Ball and Mr. Watkins, came and desired me. once 
and again, to preach m a place called the Feundry, 
near Moorfields. With much reluctance I at length 
complied. I was soon after pressed to .take that 
place ito my own hands. "Those who were most 
earnest therem, lent me the purchase-money, which 
was one hundred and fifteen pounds. Mr. Watkins 
and Mr. Ball then delivered ime the names of several 
subscribers, who offered to .pay, some -four, or six, 
some ten shillings a year: towards the re-payment of 
the purchase-money, and the putang the -buildiugs 
into repatr. ‘Phis amounted one year to near two 
hunded prounds, the second to about one hundred 
and forty, and so the tast. 

The muted socicty begun a little after, whose 
weekly.contributions, chictly for the poor, is received 
aud expended by the stewards, and comes not into 
my hands at all. But there is also a quarterly sub- 
scliption of many of the socicty, which is nearly 
equal to that above menQoned. 

‘The uses to which these subseriptions have been 
hitherto applied, are, first, the payment of that one 
hundred aud-tfiftecn pounds ; secoudly, the repairing, 
might almost say rebuildmg, that vast, uncouth 
heap ofwnins at the Foudiy: thirdly, the building 
galleries both for men and women: fourthly, the 
enlarging the society-reom to near thrice its first 
bigness. All taxes and oceasional expences are like- 
wise defrayed out of this fund. And it has beer 


-bitherto so far from vielding any overplus, that it 
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has never sufficed for thése purposes yet. So far 
from it, that Linn still in debt, on these accounts, 
near three hundred pounds, so much have I hinherto 
gained by preaching the gospel! besides a debt of 
one hundred and fifty pounds still remaining on ac- 
eeunt of the schools built at Bristol; and another 
of above two hundred pounds on aceount of that 
now binlding at Neweastle. 1 desire any reasonable 
man would sit down and lay these things together, 
and let him see, whether (allowing me a grain of 
common sense, if not of common honesty) he can 
possibly conceive, that a view of gain would induce 
me to act im this manner. 

You can never reconcile it with any degree of 
commou seuse, that a man who wants nothing, 
who has already all the necessaries, all the convem- 
ences, nay, aud many of the supertluities of life, 
and these not only independent of any one, bat less 
hable to contingencies than even 2 gentleman’s free- 


hold estate, that such an oue should cabaly and de- | 


liberately throw up his ease, most of his friends, 
lis reputation, and that way of life, which of all 
-others is most agreeable both to his aatural temper, 
and education; that he should toil day and night, 
spend all Jus time and strength, Knowingly destroy 
a firm constitution, and hasten into weakness, pain, 
‘diseases, death, to gain a debt of six or seven hun- 
dred pounds ! 

Lut supposing the balance on the other side, let 
me ask you one plain question, “ For what gain, 
setting conscience aside, will you be obliged to act 
thus? to live exactly as Ido? For what price will 
you preach, and that with all your inight, not ia an 
easy, Indulent, fesliouable way, eighteen or nine- 
icon times every week * and this throughout the 
year? What shall I give you to travel seven or 
cight Limdred miles, in all weathers, every two or 
three mouths? Lor what salary will you abstain from 
all other diversions, than tle doing good and prais- 
ing God? IT ain mistaken if you would uot prefer 
strangling to such a life as this is, even with thou- 
sands of gold aud silver. 

From what is here advanecd by Mr. Wesley, no- 
thing conclusive can be drawn. In all disputed 
poluts, “we are to hear both parties. We ale net to 
be lcd away by the assertious of an individual, nor 
by allthe opposition mace by an adversary. tis 
ceitam, that mech abuse has been poured out upon 
the people called Methodists. ‘Phat some part of 
it might lave been, and stilis true, wall appear from 
the concluding part of this nuriative ; that the great- 
est partis false, will appear to every unprejudiced 
yeader. If some of the Methodists are uneweum- 
speet, we can only say, that their religion does not 
teach them to be so. “Phis will appear the wore 
evideut, if we consider what they themselves have 
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written concerning their original, and which we 
shall deliver in their own words. 


l short History of those Doctrines which are styled 
Methodisn. 


1. It is not easy torcekon up the various acconnts 
which have been given of the people called Metho- 
dists: Very many of them as far remote from truth, 
as that given by the good gentleman in Irelund.— 
Methodists! Aye they are the people, who place 
all their religion in wearing long beards.” . 

2. Abundauce of the mistakes whieh are current 
couceuing them, have undoubtedly sprung from 
this: Men hunp together under this genera! naine 
uray who have no manner of connection with each 
other: And then whatever any of these speaks or 
does, is of course imputed to all. . 

3. Vhe following short account: may prevent 
persons of a calm and candid disposition from doing 
this: although men of a warn or prejudiced spirit 
will do just as.they did before. But jet it be ob- 
served, this is not designed for a defence of the 
Methodists, so called, or any part of them. Itisa 
bare relation of a series of nuked facts, which alone 
may remove abundance of imsunderstandings. 

In November 1729, four vonng gentlemen of 
Oxford, Mr. Jolin Wesley, fellow of Lincoln- 
college, Mr. Charles Wesley, student of Christ- 
church, Mr. Morgon, commoner of Christ-chureh, 
and Mr. Kirkham, of Merton College, begun to 
spend some evenings In a week together, in reading, 
chiefly the Greek Testament. The next year, two 
or three of Mr. John Wesley’s pupils desired the 
liberty of iceting with them; and afterwards one 
of Mr. Charles Wesley’s pupils. It was in 1732 
that Mr. Ingham, of Queen’s College, and Mr. 
Broughton, of Exeter, were added to their num- 
ber. ‘Fo these, in April, was jomed Mr. Clayton, 
of Brazen-nose, with two or three of his pupus. 
About the same time Mr. James Heivey was per- 
pitted to meet with them, and in 1735, Mr. Whit- 
field. 

5. The exact regularity of their lives, as well as 
studies, occasioned a young geutleman of Christ- 
thurch to say, “Tere tsa new set of Methoilists 
sprung up.” Alling to some ancient physicians 
who were so called. The wame was new. and 
quaint: So it took immediately, aud the Methodists 
were knowin all over the university. 

6. They were all zealotis members of the church 
of England, wot only tenacious of all her doctrines, 
so farus they kuew them, but of all ler disciple, 
to the mimutest circumstance. ‘They were likewise 
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zealous observers of all the wniversity-statutes, and 
that for couscience sake. But they observed neither 
these nor any thing élse, any further than they con- 
ceived it was bound upon them by their own book, 
the Bible; it being their own desire and design to 
be downright Bible Christians; taking the Bible, as 
interpreted by the primitive church and our own, 
for their whole and sole rule. 

The one charge then advanced against them 
was, that they were righteous overmuch; that they 
were abundantly too scrupulous, aud too strict, car- 
rying things to great extremes. In particular, that 
they” laid tod much stress npon the rubrics and 
canons of the church; that they insisted too much 
on observing the st: eens of the university; and that 
they took the scriptures in too strict and literal a 
sense; so that if they were right, few indeed ofl 
be saved. 

8: In October 1735, Messrs. John and Charles 

Wesley, and Mr. Ingham, left England, with a de- 
sign to go and preach to the Indians in Georgia.— 
But the rest of the gentlemen continued. to meet, 
till one and another was ordained and left the mi- 
versity. By which means, in about two-years a 
scarce any of them were left. 

9. In February 1758, Mr, Whittield went over to 
Georgia, with a Heian to assist Mr: John Wesley, 
but Mr. Wesley just “then returned to England.— 
‘Soon after he had a meeting with Messrs. Ingham, 
Stonehouse, Uall, Hutchins, Kinuchin, and a few 
other clergymen, ahd all appeared to be of one 
heart, as. well as of one judgment, resolved to be 
Bible Christians at all events, and wherever they 
were, to preach with all their might, plain, old, Bible 
Christianity. 

10. They were hitherto perfectly regular in all 
things, aud zealously attached to the church of 
England. Mewitime they began to be convinced, 
that by grace we ‘are. saved through faith; that jus- 
tification by faith was the doctrine of the church, 
as well as of the Bible. As soon as they believed, 
they spake, salvation by faith being now their 
serine topie. Indeed, ‘this implied “three things 

That men are all by nature a in sin, and 
ere children of wrath. 2. That they are 
justified by faith alone. 3. That faith produces 
inward and ontward holiness. And these points 
they insisted on, day and night. In a short time, 
they became popular preachers. "The congrega- 
tions were large wherever they preached. ‘The 
former name was then revived. And all these gen- 
tlemen, with their followers, were intitled Metho- 
as 

. In March 1741, Mr. Whitfield being re- 
deal to England, entirely separated from Mr. 
Wesley and his friends, “ Because they did not 
hold the decrees.” Here was the first breach, 
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which warm men persuaded Mr. Whitfield to make, 
merely for a difference of opinion, ‘Those indeed 
who believed Universal Redemption, had no desire 
at all to separate. But those who held Particular 
Redemption, would not hear of any accommoda- 
tion, being determined to lave no fellow ship with 
men that “ were ia so dangerous errors.” Se there 
were now two sorts of Methodists, so called; those 
for Particular, and those for Getisral Redemption. 

12. Not many years passed, before Walltain 
Cudworth and James Relly separated from Mr. 
Whitfield. ‘These were properly Anunoiians, ab- 
solute, avowed enemies to the law of God, which 
they never preached or professed to preach, but 
termed all Legalists who did. Wath them, preach- 
ing the law was an abomination. They had nothing 
to do with the law. 'T hey would preach Chiist, as 
they called it;, but without one word of holiness 
or good works. et these were still denominated 
Methodists, although differing from Mr. Whiticld, 
both in judgment and practice, abundantly more 
than Myr. Whittield did from Mr. Wesley. 

13. In the mean time, Mr. Venn and Mr. Ro- 
maine began to be spoken of: And not long after, 
Mr. Madan and Mr. Berridge, with a few other 
clergymen, who, although they had no connection 
with each other, yet prezching salvation by faith, 
and endeavouring to live accordingly, to be Bible- 
Christians, were soon included in the general name 
of Methodists. “And so indeed were all others. who 
preached salvation by faith, and appeared more se- 
rious than others. Some of these were quite regu- 
lar ix: their manner of preaching: Some were quite 
irregular, though not by choice; but necessity was 
laid | mo them ; they must preach irregularly, or 
not at all: “And others were between both; regular 
in most thouali not inall particulars. 

14. In 1762, George Bell, and a few other per- 
sons, began to speak great ‘words. In the latter 
end of the year they foretold, that the world would 
be at an end on the 28th of February. Mr. Wesley, 
with whom they were then connected, withstood 
them in public and private. ‘This they would not 
endure: So, in January and February 1763, they 
separated from him, under the care of Mr. Max- 
tield, one of Mr. Wesley’s preachers. But still Mr. 
Mastield and his adherents, even the wildest enthn- 
stasis among them, go under the general name of 
Methodists, and so bring a scandal upon those with 
whom they have no connection. : 

15. At present, those who remain with Mr. Wes- 
ley are mostly church of England men. They love 
her articles, her homilies, her hturgy, ber discipline, 
and unwillingly vary from it in any instance. Mlean- 
time, ull who, preach among them declare, we are 
all by nature children of wrath. But by grace we 
are saved through faith: saved both from the guilt 
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and from the power of sm. ‘They endeavour to hive 
according to what they preach, to be plain, Bible 
Chiistians. And they mect together at eonvenicut 
times, to encourage one another therein. ‘They ten- 
derly love many that are Calvinists, though they do 
not love their opinions. Yea, they love the Anti- 
nomians themselves, but it is with a love of eom- 
passion only, for they hate their doetrines with a 
perfect hatred; they abhor them as they do hell- 
fire; being consinecd that nothing ean so effeetually 
destroy all faith, all holiness, and ‘all good works. 

16. With regard to these, Mr. Relly and his ad- 
herents, it w ould not be strange, if they shonld grow 
into reputation, For they will never shock the 
world, cither by the harshness of their doctrine, or 
the singularity of their bebaviour. But let those 
who determine both to preach and live in the gospel, 
expect that men will say all manner of evil of them, 
The servant is not above his master, nor the diseiple 
above his Lord. If then they have called,the ou 
of the house Beelzebub, how much more them of 
his househokd?) bt as their duty indeed, as lieth in 
them, to live peaceably with all men. But when 
they labour after peace, they will make themselves 
ready for battle. It is their constant endeavour to 
please all nen, for their good, to edifieation. But 
vet they know it eannot De done. ‘They remember 
the word of the apostle, If 1 yet please men, Lam 
not the servant of Christ. They go on, therefore, 
through honow and dishonour, throagh ami report 
and goud reports dcesirmg only, that their master 
may say in that day, « Servants of Gad, well 
done.” 

As these people are extremely numerons in [ng- 
land; as there are undoubtedly among them many 
men of rcal piety, and as Mr. Wesley has declared 
himself to be an Arminian, we must here take notice 

of at he says on that subject. 

e have already taken notice of the Arminian 
Perera but their notions are not the same 
with those of Mr. Wesley. Mr. Wesley’s notions 
are the same as those taught by Arminius hinisel ? 
and we must acknowledge We his déined thaa ina 
earl as well asa judicions manner 

To say “ This nan is an Aviminian,” has the 
same effect on many hearers, as to say, “ This is a 
mad dog.” It puts them into a fright ut onee: they 
run away from him with all speed and Siticenbe ; 
and will hardly stop, unless it be to throw a stone at 
am dreadful and mischievous animal, 

‘The more unintelligible the w ae is, the better 
item answers the purpose. ‘Dhose on whom it is fixt, 
know not what to do. Not understanding what it 
means, they camot tell what defence to make, or 
how to clear themselves from the charge. And it 
is not easy to remove the prejudice which others 
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have imbibed, who know no more of it than that it 
is ec very bad, if not all that is bad. 

Vo clear the ineaning therefore of this ambi- 
it term, may be of use to many; to thuse who 
so freely pin thts uame upon others, that they may 
not say what they do not understand; to those that 
hear them, that they may be no longer abused by 
men, saying they know not what; and to those upon 
whom the name is fixt, that they know how to an- 
swer for themselves. 

4. It may be necessary to observe, first, that 
many coufound Arainians with Arians. But this 
is entirely a different thing: the one lias no resem- 
blance to the other. An Arian is one who denies 
the godhead of Clirist; we searee need to say, the 
supreme, eternal godhead ; beeause there ean be no 
God but the supreme, Erannil God, unless we will 
make two Gods, a great God and a little one. Now 
none have ever more firmly believed, or more strongly 
asserted the godhead of Christ, than many of the 
(so called) Armimans have done; yea, and do at this 
day. Arminianism, therefore, whatever it be, i 
totally different from Arianism. 

5. Vhe rise of the word was this, James [ar- 
mens, in Latin, Jacobus Arminius, was first one of 
the ministers of Amsterdam, and afterwards pro- 
fessor of divinity at Leyden. He was educated at 
Geneva; but in the year 1591, hegan to doubt of 
the principles which he had ull then teeuived. ind 
beg more aud more eouvinced that they werc 
wrong, when he was vested with the professor- 
ship, he publicly tanght what he believed the truth, 
ull the year 1609, he died in peace. But a few 


years after his death, seme zealous men, with 
the prince of Orange at their head, furiously 


assantted ell that held what were ealled his opintons, 
and having procwed them to be solemnly con- 
demned in the famous synod of Dort, uot so nume- 
rous or Jearned, but full as impartial as the council 
or synod of “rent, some were put to death, some 
banished, some jin prisoned for life, all turned out 
of their employm uts, and made incapable of holil- 
ing any office either in ehurch or state. 

‘6. ‘Lhe errors charged upon these, ig terined 
Arminians, by their i ave five: Vhat 
they deny original sin, "That they deny gk 
tion by faith. ‘That they deny absolute predes- 
timation, 4+. T “a they deny the grace of God to 
be irresistible, And 2 "That they affirm, a believer 
may fall from giace. 

With regard to the two first of these charges, 
they plead uot guilty. They are entirely fal: e. ae 
man that ever “lived, even John Calvin himself, 
even assertedweither original sin or justification by 
faith, im more strong, more clear and express terms 
than Arminius has dou. hae two points there- 
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fore are to be set out of the question: In’ these 
both parties agree. In this respect there is not an 
hair’s breadth difference between Mr. Wesley anc 
Mr. Whitfield. 

-7, But there 1s an undeniable difference between 
the Calvinists and Arminians, with regard to the 
three other questions. Here they divide: The for- 
mer believe absolute, the latter only condiitonal 
predestination. The Calvinists hold, 1. God has 
absolutely decreed, from all eternity, to save such 
antl such persons, and no others, and that Christ 
died for these and none else. "The Arminians hold, 
God has decreed from all eternity, touching all that 
have the written word, [le that believeth, “stall He 
saved: He that believeth uot, shall be candenmned. 
And in order to this, Christ died for all, all that 
were dead in trespasses and sius: that is, for every 
ae of Adam, since in Adam all died. 

The Calvinists hold, secondly, That the sav- 
ing grace of Gud is absolutely irresistible: hat no 
man is any more able to resist at, than to restst the 
stroke of lightning. The Arminians hold, that 
although there may be some moments where the 
grace of God acts irresistibly, yet in genera] any 
man may resist, and that to his cternal ruin, the 
erace whereby it was the will of God, he should 
have been cternally saved. 

9. Theo Calvinists hold, thirdly, That a true be- 
ever in Christ, cannot possibly fall from grace. 
The Arminians hold, that a trae believer may make 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience: ‘That 
he inay fall, not only foully, but finally, so as to 
pensh for ever. 

10. Indeed the two latter points, irresistible grace 
and infallible persevercnee, are the natural conse- 
qnenees of the former, of the unconditienal decree. 
For if God lias eternally and absolutely decreed to 
save such and such persons, it follows, both that 
they.cannot resist his saving grace. else they might 
iniss of salvation, and that they camiot resist. So 
that im effect, the three questions come into one, 
“Ts predestiuation absolute or conditional 7? PT Ife 
Anmuniaius believe it is conditional: the Calvinists 
that at is absolute. 

11}. Away then with all ambiguity! Away with all 
expressions which euly puzzle the cause. Jet le- 
nest wen speak out, and not play with hard words, 
which they do oot understand. And how can any 
anan know what Arminius held, who has never read 
one page of his writings? Let no man baw] agaist 
Armiitaas, till he huows what the term means.— 
And then be sill kuow that Avminians and Calvin- 
ists are just upon a devel. And Armiuians have as 
much right to be angry at Calvinists, as Calvinists 
have to be anery at Arminians. 
a pious, leaned, sensible men: and so was James 


Joln Calvin was . 
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Harmens. Many Calvinists are pious, learned, Sen- 
sible men: and so are many Ariwinians. Only the 
former hold absolute predestination, the latter con- 
Phas 2 

One word more. Is it not the duty of every 
pes preacher, first, never in public or im prt 
vate, to use the word Calvinist as a term of re- 
proach; seeing it is neither better nor worse than 
calling names! a practice no more consistent with 
good sense, or good manuers, than it is with Chiris- 
tianity. Secontlly, to do all that in him fics, to 
prevent his hearers from doing it, by shewing them 
the sin and folly of it. And is it not equally the 
daty of every Calvinist preacher, first, never in 
public or in private, in preaching or im conver- 
sation, to use the word Arminian as a term of re- 
proach? Secondly, to do all that im him lies, to 
prevent his hearers from doing it, by shewing them 
the sin and folly thereof. And ‘that the more 
carnestly and diligently, if they have been accus- 
tomed so to do; perhaps encouraged therein by his 
own example. 

The Arminian Methodists have several different 
sorts of societies, and Ikewise charitable instite- 
tions, of which we shall take notice as they lay in 
ofiler, according to their seniority. The first of 
all these was called the Band Society, because they 
entered into it upon promises and cugagements to 
abide by a certain number of rules, 

The design of our meeting is to obey that com- 
mand of God—Confess your faults one to another, 
and pray one for another, that you may be healed. 

*° this end, we tntend, 

. To meet once a week at the least. 

2, To come punctually at the hour appuinted, 
without some particular reason. , 

3. Vo begin, those of us who are present, ex: 
actly at the hour, with singing or prayer. : 

4. To speak each of usin order, frecly and plain- 
lv the true state of our sows, with the fanlis we 
have committed im thought, word, or deed, and the 
tempations we have felt smee our last meeting. 

To end every meeting with prayer, suited te 
the state of each person prescut. 

To desive some persou among us to speak his 
own state first, and then to ask the rest m order, as 
many and as searching questions as may be, cor- 
cerning their state, sins, and temptations. 

Same of the questions proposed to every one be- 
fore he is admitted among us, way be to this effect : 

Llave you the forgiveness of yoursins? 

Flave you peace with God, through our Loid 
Jesus Christ ? 

3. Have you the witness of God's spint with 
your-spiit, that you are a child of God? 
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4. Is the lave of God shed abroad in your heart? | 
Flas no sin, inward or outward, dominion over 
you? 

6. Do yon desire to be told of your faults? 

7. Do you desire to bé told of all your faults, 
and that plain and home? ‘ | 

8. Vo you desire, that every one of us shonld 
tell you, from tine to ‘time, whatsoever is in his 
heart concerning you? 

9. Consider! Do you desire we should tcll you 
whatsoever we think, whatsvever we fear, whatso- 
ever we hear, conceiming you? 

10. Do you desire, that in doing this, we should 
come as close as possible, that we should cut to the 
= and search your heart to the bottom ? 

[sit sour desire and design, to be on this 
ar a al other occasions, entirely open, so as to 
speak every thivg that is in your heart without ex- 
ception, without “disguise, and without reserve ? 


Any of the preceding questions may be asked as 
occasion may offer: the five following at every 
— . 

saliviifit known sins have you committed since 
a —_ meeting ? 

2. What temptations have vou met with ? 

3. How was you delivered ? 

4. What have you thought, said, or doue, of 
which you doubt whether it be sin or not? 

>. Have you nothing you desire to keep secret ? 

You are supposed to have the faith that over- 
cometh the world. ‘To you therefore it is not 
gricvous, 
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t. Carefully to abstain from doing evil: in parti- 
cular, 
1. Neither to buy or sell any thing:at all on the | 
mat s day. 4 i 
. To taste no spirituous liquor, no dram of any | 
vind unless presenibed by a physician. 
3. To be nt a word, both in busing and selling. | 1 
4. To pawn nothing, no, not to save life. 
5. Not to mentien the fault ef ary behmd his 
back, aml tostop those short that do. 
6. To wear po needless ornaments, such as rings, 
cur-rings, necklaces, hice, ruffics. 
tc To nse no WMlloss self-indulgence, such as 
taking snuff or tobacco, unless prescribed by a phy- 
sic, 


Il. Zealously to maintain good works: in paiti- 
enlur, 
1. Vo give ahus of such things as you possess, | 
and that to the utmost of yolr pawer. | 
2. ‘La reprove all Urat sini your sight, and that | 


in love and imeekness of wisdom. 


3. To be patterns of diligence and frugality, of 
self-denial, “and taking up the cross daily. 


IIL. Constantly to attend on all the ordinances of 
God: in particular, 

1. To beat church, and at the Lord's table every 
week and at every publie meeting of the bands. 

2. Vo attend the ministry of the word every 
morning, wiless distance, business, or sickness pre- 
vent. 

3. To use private prayer every day, and family 
prayer, if you are the head of a family. 

‘To read the seripture, aud meditate thereon, 
at every vacant hour. And, 

To observe, us days of fasting or abstinence, 
all Fridays in the vea 

It is im general a maxim in morals, that there 
can be no existence of religion without knowledge, 
and knowledge must be acquired by education, ‘by 
instructions from those advanced in years, and by 
conversation with the world. By the world, we 
mean those people whe have a great deal of human 
knowledge, and behold human nature operating in 
practice. We shall take it for granted, that what 
Mr. Wesley says coucerning his own schouls is 
oe and indeed, there can remain little doubt of 

te becalise, as the Mictiiodiies lave many enemies, 
so if a falsehood was advanced in print, it would be 
no difficult matter to contradict it. 


The following Account of the Methodist School 


near Bristal, is thus related, 


1. Our design is, with God's assistance, to train 
children in every branch of useful learning. 

2. We teaeh none but boarders. Vhese ave taken 

being between the years of six and twelve, in 
Hat to be taught Reading, Writing, .Arithinetic, 
English, Frenc hy Latm, Greek, Llebrew, History, 
Geography, Chronology, Rhetoric, Logie, Ethics, 
Geometry, Algebra, Physics, Muste. , 

2, The School contams eight classes : 

In the first class the children read instructions for 
children, und lessons for child-en; and begin learn- 
ig to write. 

‘In the second class they read the numuers of the 
ancient Christians, go on ivwritiug, learn the short 
English grammar, the short Lat grammar, read 
Prvlectiones Pueriles; trauslate them into English, 
and the instructions for children into Lata; part of 
whieh they transcribe and repeat. 

In the third class they rend Dr. Caves Primitive 
Christianity, go on in wiiting, perfect themselves 
in the Englisa and Latin Granth? 5 read Corderii 
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Colloquia Selecta and [Tistoria Select; translate 
Historia Select into English, and Lessons for 
Children into Latin: Part of which they transcribe 
and repeat. 

In the fourth class they read the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
ress, perfect themselves in writing, learn Duil- 
worth’s Arithmetic, read Castellio’s Kempis and 
Corntlius Nepos: translate Castellio into English, 
and manners of the ancient Christians into Latin; 
trauscribe and repeat Seleet Portions of Moral and 
Sacred Poems. 


In the fifth class they read the life of Mr. Iali- - 


burton, perfeet themselves in arithmetic ; read Select 
Dialogues of Erasmus, Phiedrus and Sallust : trans- 
late Erasmus into English, and Primitive Christian- 
ity into Latin; transcribe aud repeat Seleet Portions 
of Moral and Sacred Poems. 

In the sixth class they read the life of Mr. De 
Renty, and Kennet’s Roman Antiquities: they learn 
Randal’s Geograpliy : read Ciesar, Seleet Parts of 
‘Terence and Velletus Paterculus; translate Erasmus 
into English, and the life of Mr. Haliburton into 
Latin; transcribe and repeat select portions of sacied 
hymus and pocims. 

{In the seventh class they read Mr. Law’s Chris- 
tian Perfection, and archbishop Potter’s Greek An- 
gnities: they leam Bengelii Introductio ad Chro- 
nologiam, with Marshall's Chronological ‘Tables: 
read ‘Tully’s Offices and Virgil’s .Eneid : translate 
Bengclius iv English, and Mr. Law imto Latin: 
len, those who have a turn for it, to make verses, 
and the short Greek Grammar: read the epistles 
of St. Joba: transcribe and repeat select portions 
of Milton. 

In the eighth class they read Mr. Law’s Serious 
Call, and Lewis’s Hebrew Antiquities: they learn 
to make themes, and to declaim: learn Vossius’s 
Rhetorie: read ‘Tully’s Tusculan Questions, and 
Selecta ex Ovidio, Virgilio, Moratio, Juvenale, 
Persio, Martiale: perfect themselves in the Greek 
Grammar: read the Gospels and Six Books of 
Homer’s Ihad: translate ‘Tully into English, and 
Me. Law into Latin: learn the short Ilebrew 
Grammar, and read Genesis: transcribe and repeat 
Selecta ex Virgilio, Horatio, Juvenale. 

4. [t is our particular desire, that all who are 
educated liere, may be brought up in the fear of 
God; and at the utmost distance as far from vice 
in general, so in particular from idleness and cffemi- 
nacy. The children therefore of tender parents, 
so called (who are indeed offering up their sons and 
their daughters unto devils), have no business -here ; 
for the rules will not be broken in favour of any 
person whatsoever. Nor is any child received un- 
less his parents agree, 1. ‘Phat he shall observe all 
the rules of the house; and 2, That they will not 
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take him from school, no, not a day, tilk they take 
lun for good and all. 

5. The general rnles of the honse are these : 

First, ‘The childyen rise at four, winter and sum- 
mer, and spend the time till five in private; partly 
m reading, partly in stuging, partly in self-exami- 
nation or meditation (if capable of it) and partly 
in prayer. ‘Fhey at first use a short form (which 
is varied continually) and then pray in their own 
words. : 

Secondly, At five they all meet together. From 

six they work tll breakfast. For as we have no 
play-days (the school being taught every day in the 
year but Sunday), so neither do we allow any time 
to play on any day. Ile that plays when he is a 
child, will play when he is a man. 
_ On fair days they work, according to their strength, 
im the garden; on rainy days im the house. Some 
of them also eam music: and some of the larger 
will ke employed in philosop! ical experiments. But 
particular care is taken thut ihey never work alone, 
but always im the presence of a master. 

We have ihree masiris ; one for teaching reading, 
and two for the languages. 

Thirdly, The school begins at seven, in whieh 
languages are taught till nine, and then writing, &e. 
till eleven. At eleven the ecbildren walk or work. 
Ac twelve they dine, and then work or sing till one. 
‘They diet neaily thus: 

Breakfast, milk-porndge and water-grucl, by turns. 

Supper, bread and butter, or cheese, and milk by 
turns, 

Dinner, Sunday, cold roust beef. 

Monday, hashtd meat and apple-dlumplings, 

Tuesday, boiled mutton. 

Wednesday, vegetables and dumplings. 

Thursday, boiled mutton or beef. 

Friday, vegetables and dumplings: and so in lent. 

Saturday, bacon and greens, apple-dumplings. 

They drink water at meals: nothing between 
meals, On Friday, if they chuce it, they fast till 
three in the afternoon. Experience shews, this is 
so far from impaiting health, that it greatly conduces 
to it. 

Fourthly, From one to four languages are taught, 
and then writing, &e. till five. At five begins the 
hour of private prayer. From six they walk or 
work till supper. A little before seven the public 
service begins. At eight they go to bed, the young- 
est first. 

Fifthly, Vhey used to lodge all iu one room, but 
now in two, in Which lamps burn all night. Every 
child lics by himself. A master hes at cach end of 
the room. All their beds have mattresses on them, 
not feather beds. : 

Sixthly, On Sunday, at six, they dress and break- 
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fast; at seven, Jearn hymns or poems; at nine, at- 
tend the public service; at twelve, dine and sing ; 
at twa attend the public service, and at four are 
privately instructed. : 

6. The method observed in the school is this; 


The First Class.. 


Morn. 7. Read. 
Aftern. 1. Read. 


The Second Class. 


10. Write till eleven:.- 
4. Write till five. 


M. 7. Read the Mamuers of the Ancient Chiis- 


tans. 
8. Learn the English Granimar: when that is 
ended, the Latin Grammar. 6 


10. Learn to write. 
A. i. Learn to construe and parse Preleetiones 
Pueriles. 
4, Translate into Euglish and Latin alternately. 


The Third Class. 


7. Read Primitive Christianity. 

8. Repeat Knglish and Latin Grammar alter- 
nately. 

9. Learn Corderins, and, when that is ended, 
Hlistoria Sclecta. 

10. Write. 

1. Learn Corderius-and Historie Selectz. 

4. Translate. D e 


The Fourth Class. . 


7. Read the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
$. Repeat the Grammar. 
9. Learn Castellio’s Kempis, and when that is 
euded, Cornelius Nepos. 
10. Write and learn Arithmetic. 
1, Learn Kempis and Cornelius Nepos. 
“4. Translate. 


The Fifth Class. 


6. Read Mr. Ualiburton’s Life. 

8. Repeat the Granimars. 

9. Learn Erasmus; afterwards Pliedrus ; then 
Sallust. 

0. Learn Arithmetic. 

1. Learn Erasmus, Phedrus, Sallust. 

4. Translate. 


The Sirth Class. 


7. Read Mr. Renty’s Life. 
8. Repeat the Grammars. 
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9. Learn Cxsar; afterwards Terence: then 
Velleius Patereulus. 
10. Learn Geography. 
A. 1. Learn Cwsar, Terence, Paterculus. 
2. Read-Ttoman Antiquities, 
4. Translate. 


The Seventh Class. 
M.7. Read Mr. Law’s Christian Perfection. 


M. W. 1’. Learn the Greek Granunar ; 
ad read the Greek Testament. 


Virgil. 
10. Learn Chronology. 
Learn Latin and Greek alternately, as in 
the Morniig. 
8. Read Grecian Antiquities. 
4.. Translate; and inake verses alternately. 


The Eighth Class. 
. Read Mr. Law’s Serious Call. 


SOM. Th. Latin. 3 
Tu. Trid. Greek. 


Ses: Llebrew ; and so at one in the after- 
noons. 1 
10. Learn Rhetoric. 


A. 3. Read Hebrew Antiquities. 

Mond. Vhurs. Translate. 

Tues. Friday, make verses. 

Wednesday, make a theme. 

Saturday, write a declaniation. i 

All the other classes spend Saturday afternoon in 
arithmetic, and im transeribing what they learn on 
Sunday, and repeat on Monday morning. 

The price for the board and teaching of a child, 
including his books, pens, ink and paper, is fourteen 
pounds a year, while he is in the school; after he 
has gone througlr the school, twenty, and he is then 
to find his own books. 


The following method is to be observed by those 
who design to go through a course of academical 
learning. 


FIRST FLAK. 


Read Lowth’s English |= Spanheim’s Introduction 


Grammar, on the Ecclesiastical 
History. 
Latin Puffendorf’s Introduce 
Greek G ‘tion to the History uf 
Uebrew aE) Europe. a 
French 
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Tu. Th. Sat. Learn Tully ; afterwards- 
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Corn. Nepos, 

Sallust, 

Cesar, 

Tully's Offices, 

‘Terence, 

Phedrus, 

Aimeid,— 

Dilworth, Nandal, Ben- 
gel, Vossius, 

Aldrich and 
Logic, 

Langbain’s Ethics, 

Eutchinson on the Pas- 

. gions, 


Wallis’s 
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Moral and sacred poems, 

Hebrew Pentatcuch, 
with the Notes, 

Greek Testament, 

Matt.—Acts, with the 
Notes, 

Xenophon’s Cyrus, 

Homer’s Iliad, 

Bishop Pearson on the 
Creed, 

Ton Vols. of the Chiris- 
tian Library, 

Telemagque. 


‘SECOND YEAR. 


Look over the Gram- 
mars, 

Read Vell. Paterculus, 

"Fusculai Questions, 

Hxcerpta, 

Videe Opera, 

Lusus ~ Westmai 
ensis, 

Chronological Tables, 

Euclid’s Ulement, 

Well’s Tracts, 


Newton’s Principia, 


nasteri- 


Moshen’s Introduction 
to Church History. 
THIRD 
. Look over the Gram- 
mars, 
s Livy, 
Suetonius, 


Tully de Fimbus, 

Muse Anglican, 

‘Dr. Burton’s. Poemata, 
Lord Forbes’ ‘Practs, 
Abridgment of Ifutchin- 

sous Works, 
Survey of the Wisdom 
- of God in the Creation, 
Rollin’s Ancient Lfis- 
tory. 
Pi OUI 
sLook over the Gram- 
murs, 

"Pacitus, x 

Grouii Historia Belgica 

Tully de Natura 
Deorum, 


Ushur’s Annals, 
Buruet’s: Elistory of the 
Reformation, 
Spencer’s Fairy, Queen, 
Historical Books of the 
Hebrew Bible, | 
Greck Test. ad finem 
KKurou ’Anabasis, 
Homer’s Odyssey, . 
Twelve Volumes of the 
Christian Library, 
Namsay’s Cyrus, 
Racine. 


YEAR, 


Hume's Llistory of Ieng- 
land, 

Neal’s History: of the 
Puritans, 

Milton’s Poetic Works, 

Tkebrew Bible, Job— 
Canticles, 

Greek Testament, 

Plato’s Dialogues, 

Greek Epigrams, 

Tacelve Volumes of the 
Christian Library, 

Pascual, 

Corneille, 


IPL MER 


Clarendcn’s History, 

Neal’s History of New 
Hugland, 

Antouio Solis’s History 
of Mexico, 

Shukespear, — ~ 


Predium Rusticum, 
*Carmina Quadragesi- 


malia, 


‘Philosophical ‘Transac- 


tions abridged, 
Watt’s Astronomy, — - 
Compendium Metaphy- 
sic, 
- Watt’s Ontology, 
* Locke’s Essay, 
Malebranche, 


Rest of the Hebrew Bi-- 


ble, 

Greek ‘Testament, 

Epictetus, 

Marcus Antoninus, 

Pocte Minores, 

End of the Chinstian Li- 
_-brary, 

La Faussite de les Ver- 
tueshumaines, Quesnel) 


sur les L’vangiles. 


Whoever carefully goes through this course, avill 
_bea better scholar than nine in ten of the graduates 
at Oxford or Cambridge. 

The only remarks we would make on this plan of 
education is, that it is far from being a bad one; 
but some of the books are not well chosen, rena se 
they clash with each other in scntiment. It is true, 
that leaning cannot be acquired properly withont 
hearing both sides of the argument; but this would 
be much. better im riper years, than when people are 
unacguainted with knowledge. 


As for their Love-feasts, we shall only observe, 
that something of a similar nature was observed in 
the primitive times ; but that-arose from motives of 
necessity, when the’ poor-slaves who had been con- 
verted to the Christian religion, were entertained at 
the public expence. At present there can be ne 
necessity for auy such thing, because those who seek 
to relieve the poor, may do it at their own homes. 

At these Love-feasts they eat a biscuit or bun, 
drink a glass of water, and sing about half a score 
of hymus. ‘The expence for buns, water, and 
hymns, is defrayed by a subscription frow their own 
body; and as no specific-sum is required of any 
person, every one is left at full Jiberty te give 
according to “ability or inclination: the overplus, if 
any, after dcfraying the above expences, is religiously 
devoted to the poor. 


They have another ceremony which has been 
much complained of, and that is what they calf 
their watch-nights; in which they sit whole nights, 


singing hymns in their meetings, of which the fol- 


lowing is a speciinen: 


1, Join all ye ransom’d sons of grace, 

"Phe holy joy proloag, 
And shout to tke i teticoritr’s 
A solemn amidnight song. 


~ 
2. Blessing, and thanks, and fove, and might, 
Be to our Jesus given, 
Who turns our darkness iuta light, 
Who turas our hell to-heayen, 


3 praise 
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' 3. Thither our faithful souls he leads, 
‘Thither he bids us rise, 
With crowns of joy upon our heads 
To meet him in the skies. 


4. To seal the universal doom, 
The skies he soon shall bow ; 
But if you must at miduight come, 
O let us meet thee now. 


Tt is true, the primitive Christians met in the 
night, as appears from the famous epistle written by 
Plivy the cousul to the emperor Trajan, about the 
beginning of the second century: But this was 
owing to persecution, when they were prohibited 
from meeting in the day. The followers of Mr. 
Wesley are under ito such necessity, for they are not 


persecuted, nor are they excluded from any of the , 


benefits in the toleration act. It is very certam, 
that their sitting up a whole night m their meetings, 
must render them incapable of labour next day; 
and this, instead of bemg consistent with religion, 
as quite contrary to it. For God has ordered every 
thing so wisely, that one shall not clash with another. 

The last thing to be taken uotice of concerning 
these people is, the manner in which they are, or at 
least believe themselves to be, converted. And yet 
they are very contradictory in these things. A 
person of high rank shewed the author the following 
epitaph, which he copied from one of their grave- 
Stones at Margate. 


“ Tere ies A. B. whe was sanetified from the 
womb, and whose sins were pardoned through the 
micrits of Christ.” 


Where the epitaph-maker learned his divinity we 
shall not say, but surely the absurdity is unparallel- 
ed. A man was sanctified from the womb, which 
iinplies, that he had never been snilty of sin, and 
yet kis sims were pardoned throngh the merits of 
Chnist. 

We could give many instanecs of these real or 
Anaginary conversions; but some of them would 
rather ofiend a delicate ear, and others would afford 
matter of lamentation to those 7who Jove Christ in 
reality, aud rejoice to do his will. We shall, how- 
ever, insert the account of one written by a father 
relating to his son. [tis an honour for a anan to 
lave bis child, but itis areal happiness to see him 
going on iu the fear of God through all the afflrc- 
tous of this hfe, 


“atccount of the Conversion and Death of Thomas 
: Llitchens. 


a a a ee a 
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years old. From school he weul to work at the 
stamps in dressing of tin ore, in which employment 
he continued about six years. Afterwards he wrought 
in the tm-works under ground, till about a year be- 
fore his death. Then he went to dress tin-leavings 
for me, having five or six boys under him. At the 
sume time he ploughed, sowed, mowed, reaped, and 
managed my husbandry ; understanding every thing 
both as to the tin and the land, so that we had 
searce one i the neighbourhood hike him. 

He was froma child of a very sober and a very 
sweet behaviour, and remarkably dutiful ‘to his pa- 
rents. ut about nmeteen he began to go to revel- 
lings and hurlmgs, and sometinics to be merry with 
his companions. Of this T now and then told bim, 
but not sharply; for LE counted both hin and his 
brother mighty good young men. And was nota 
hitle proud, when people told me, “I had two likely 
sons, and as stout men as any in the parish.” 1 
thoneht it best, therefore, to let him have his Ji- 
berty; especially as 1 then saw no great harm in 
these things. 

But he had dene with these from the hour he 
first heard the Gospel of the grace of God. Tie 
then chose to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, rather than enjoy all the pleasures of sin. Fle 
had no fear in the hotest of the perseeution. While 
the nob were pulling down the lonse in which we 
used to meet, he stood at a small distanee all the 
ume, being nothing terrified, and encouraged his 
brother, and said, “ God will deliver us; only let 
us trust in him.” Nor was he at all moved, when 
the showers of stones obliged us to stop up all our 
windows with whole deals. One night we heard a 
great tumult and noise, as of much people and 
many eries; and it was told us, they were at the 
house of one of our brethren, who lived about a 
quarter of a mile off. "Phomas did not take time 
to go the road way, though it was exceeding dark, 
but ran direetly through the grounds and over the 
licdges, till he came to the house. 

The mob, hearmg the sound of fect, ran away, 
not one being left behind. So, said Phomas, the 
scripture is fuliilled; One of you shall chase a 
thousand.’ As he caine into the house, the faniily 
too, were preparmg to run ont of it. But he soon 
convinced them they had no cause to fer, and they 
mightily rejoiced together, and praised God who 
lad delivered them out of the hands of uarcasonabte 
and cruel mean. Alf the windows and doors were 
dashed in pieces, but none ot the family hurt at all, 
notwithstanding the vast quantities of stones which 
had fallen on all sides “of them. One very laree 
stone they found in the cradle, close by a little 
child. But the child was not hort. So that im all 
things they saw the hand of God was over thea fcr 
good, : 
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About cightcen mouths ago, while his brother 
William aud he were working in the pit with ano- 
ther man, who cried for help, and ‘Thomas ran to- 
wards the place where he was. In renning, his 
light went out; but he found the man by his voice, 
though not till’ he was almost covered in. Before 
he had cleared him, the earth calved in again, and 
he was very near covered himself. And but that it 
stopt, they knew not Lut in one minute more they 
must both have perished together. Williain heanng 
the ioise, made up to the place, and im some time 
relieved them both. Of this Thomas often made 
mention, praising God for his wonderful deliver- 
ance, 

Some account of the manner wherein he found 
peace with God, two or three months after his bro- 
ther, [ lately found in his pocket book. ‘The sub- 
stance of it was this: 

« In reading the three first chapters of St. John, 
while I was in much trouble and heaviness of soul, 
the Lord gave me great comfort: especially from 
these words, “To as many as believe in his name, 
to them gave he power to beeome the sons of God.” 
But soon after I was stript of all, and thought God 
had left me a final east-away. Nevertheless I went 
into my closet, and with a heavy heart said, Lord I[ 
praise thee, that thou hast not given me. over «nto 
death. But how shall [ appear “before thee? While 
I spoke, the Lord answered and applied these words, 
T am thy righteonsness; which burst the cords that 
before kept. my spirit down. 

He often complained, that when he found great 
joy, he was in the greatest danger, both of pride and 
lightness. And therefore said, he had much rather, 
ir it were the will of God, be “always i i a mourning 
state. He likewise found ‘creat temptation to pride 
when he was most blest in speaking to the people. 
sind this was the main reason of his not stirring up 
the gift of God which was in him. 

Le frequently repeated those words of St. Paul, 
“ Ttis good fora man not to toneh a woman.”’— 
And those of Job, I have made my eovenant with 
my eyes; why then should I think upon a maid?” 
He was very jealous over himself when he was in 
company with those of a different sex. And if no 
wan besides himself was there, he generally quitted 
the compass as soon as he could. 

Jn the latter part of his life he was much grown 
in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Ele sometimes saw, as he said, anger or 
pnide in himself; but they had no power: Neither 
had they love or desire of any creature; they were 
all in subjeetion under his feet: he was more and 
more dead to all earthly things, and filled with the 
tre of God’s love. The work of God had a decper 
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root in his heart, and he was more settled and esta- 
blished in the grace of God. 

After Ins brother’s death, he declared he could 
not rest through the earnestness of bis desire to fol- 
low him. However in the mean time, he put in 
practice what Samuel spoke of, namely, meeting all 
the family once a week. He reproved me and his 
mother in several things; but we could not reprove 
him in any. I could not convince him or Samuel of 
sin, for two years or more. 

On Wednesday Septeniber 10, in the evening he 
found himself out of order: Te went to bed some- 
thing earlier than usual, and soon appeaied to be 
ina high fever. Bat his confidcuce im God was 
still the same, and all his words, both that mglht 
aud the next day, convinced all who eame near 
him, ‘that the peace of God continuaily ruled in his 
heart. 

On ‘Thursday evening, between nine and ten, his 
sisters sitting by him, he suid, “ Lord, shall I call, 
and wilt thou not auswer? No: 1 cannot he— 
‘Thou hasi pr: oa isd, every one that asks in faith 
shall reecive.”” ‘Zhen he begen praying for his 
father and mother ;. for lis brothers and sisters, and 
in particular for her that sat by him. “ O my God 
marry her to thyself. Make her all glorious within. 
Giveier an indwided heme aaailesticn prayed for 
himself. “ Now come, O my God, and_ sanctify 
me wholly. Press me eloser to thyself. Thou 
knowest, this is all my desire. Give me power to 
declare thy wondrous woiks before Igo hence — 
“O Death, whére is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory.” 

“As Mary Bisvine came to the bed-side, he Jooked 
on her and said, “ Now I am free. Noe my heart 
is at liberty. {1 will praise my God as long as Ihave 
breath.” After speaking much to the same effect, 
he lay still a small time, and then broke out into 
exceeding loud, vehement prayer, his voice being 
quite altcred and every sentence pronounced with 
uncommon emphasis. He prayed first for all estates 
and conditions of men; that the church of Christ 
might spread over all nations; that ten thousand 


times ten thousand might be converted to God, and 
all the people of the earth praise him. ‘Then he 
praycd for all the ministers of the gospel, from the 


greatest even to the least: especially for those whom 
God had lately emplaved to scek and save those that 
were lost in Cornwall. Afterwards he prayed for 
John Trembath that he might live to the glory of 
God, who had brought him Back from the gates of 
death, and might be j a means of saving many souls 
from the bitter pains of eternal death. De then 
prayed for the soeiety, O Lord, unite them as the 
heart of one man. O Lord give them eyes to sce 
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¢ Whercinsoever they have departed from Thee. O 


take from them the spirit of unthankfulness, aud 
suffer them not to bite or devour one another.— 
Heal thou their backslidings and spread over them 
the banner of thy love!” 

With prayer there was coutinual praise intermixt. 
Sometimes he was blessing God for what he had 
done, then praying, “ O my God finish thy work 
and take me into thy kingdom. 1s this the day, O 
my God, that L shall kiss my brother in Paradise ? 
O Lord, the angels have already praised Thee at 
my Gonvetsion, 46 this the day that | shall praise 
Thee with them? Yes, O my God, IL am now going 
to join them, to sing praises to thee for ever.” 

Thea he prayed with great enrnestness for Mary 
Bisvine aud his own sister, both whom he had in 
the beginning of the evening desired to stuy with 
him till he was in ctervity, that they might never 
grow weary or faint in their minds, that God would 
send down the spirit of sanctification into their 
hearts, and give them resigned wills to bear what- 
ever his providence should i: wuponthem: Adding, 
They shall run and not be weary. I know we shall 
mect together, and sing praises unto him that sitteth 
on the throne, and to the Lamb for ever and cver.” 

He went on, “ O hoi good is God to me, that 
he hath given me a tongue to praise him! A little 
while, yet a little while, aud Lshall praise him im 
heaven! O the goodness of God, that [a worm of 
the ewith, shall stand there, upon Mount Sion, with 
the three hundred forty and four thousand, which 
have washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb! Ifere isa privilege; here is a 
wonder, that I am made ason of God! I am a 
son of God and a joint-hei with Christ, and 1 shall 
soon be where I shall behold him for ever; 1, even 
I, who have been a backslider from God! But he has 
healed iny backshidings and loved me freely.” 

Soon after he said, “t love thee, O my God, 
thou knowest I love thee, because thon hast first 
Joved me. O what manner of love is this, that 
God should stoop to love me? And he is coming to 
carry me hoine. O! L see, thousands and ten thou- 
sands of angels! Do you uot see them? O brother 
‘Trembath, do you not see what a glorious place | 
am going to? ] am going to join with angels and 
arch-angels, and with all the company of leaven.— 
Tam going to reign with God, among ten thousands 
of his: saints, and to bask in the beams of his love 
for ever. 

Then looking on Mary Bisvine he said, “ Can’t 
you see Jesus Christ coming, with an innumerable 
company of angels, and ihe golden banner displayed ? 
They are coming to carry me to the bosom of my 
God. Open their eyes O God, tliat they may sce 
them. O what a good God have I served! Iam 
sauctified, suu!, body aud spirit. I um whiter than 
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and cull sinners to repeutance 
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snowe- [| am washed in the blood of my Redcemer. 
Why, Lam all God. My heart is full of God! O 
let thear who hear me uow,: praise thee forever and 
ever. 

“ And yet Ihave been unfaithful to my God.— 
For he gave mea gift, but Timproved it not. I 
thought { was not worthy to stand in the highways 
But, O Gaus thou 
hast forgiven me this also, and [ sill preach thee 
now as long as I have breath.” 

[le ceased not thus praying and praising for an 
hour, His parents then coming in, early ou Friday . 
morning, he said, “ O my mother, you will not 
weep to see me going to sucha loving God. My 
father and inother will not be backsliders. No; [ 
know God loves them, and that we shall all meet 
together in heaven, to praise him to all eternity.”— 
eNiat looking on his brother, about twelve years 
old, he said, “ stand off for fear you should catch 
the distemper, for [ fear you are not prepared to 
die. You have played away the grace of God.— 
‘The harvest may come before you are renewed i ue 
the image of God, and then how will you appear? 
Cry mightily te God. Strive with all your might— 

Cull upon him, and God will hear.” 

Hie thén said, “ Right my feet, that [ may lie 
straight, to resign my breath. When E am dead, 
do you sing me all the w ay, sing my body to the 
grave, lay me by my brotlier, and at the sume time 
my spirit ‘shall be jomed to Te and to teu thousand 
tinics ten thousand of angels and spirits, singing 
praises to God and the Lamb for ever. 

Having spoken till he had no breath left, he 
paused; and in a short time began again. “ bie 
now the words of a dying man, a living wonder, a 
Christian triumphing over rdeath! © what a God te 
the Christians serve! What a God I have served! 
Praise him with me for ever. Behold the immense 
goodness of our God. O that all the world knew 
our God! He hath now made my heart free, that [ 
tnay praise him, and £ cannot stop while F have 
breath. Go, tell all the world of this. O brethien! 
What a good God do we serve: Be not afraid to 
tell it abroad: Go, shew it to all people, that they 
niay come and serve him too.’ . 

When he stopped speaking, the oppression on his 
breast returned. ‘This he took notice of, and said, 
“ While T am praising God my heart is free; but 
when I cease I feel this load again. But IT may well 
bear this, for this is all the hell I shall have.’— 
‘Lhen he broke out, 


“ See a soul escape to bliss, 
“ Keep the Cliristian festival.” 


© Tle hath washed we, and Pam whiter than snow. 
God is mine, and J au God's. I shail soon ne with 
lim.” Thus he coutinuec ull he coutd speak no more. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE ANTINOMIANS. 


Tus sect 1s so named from two Greck words, 
which meau contrary to the law; Signifying a con- 
tradiction between two laws, and between two arti- 
cles of the same law. 

The first whom we read of was one Jobn Agricola, 
who lived about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and who taught that the Jaw is no way neces- 
sary under the gospel: That good works do not 
promote our silvation, nor ill ones hinder it. ‘That 
repentance is nut to be preached from the ten com- 
rorndments, but only from the gospel; or, in other 
words, ke was for earrying gospel liberty above all 
moral rectitude, end for slighting the motives of vir- 
tue as insufficient to further salvation. 

Vhev-were not, however, in England, till after 
the Reformation, and there were few of them tll 
the time of the eivil wars in the last century. Some 
of the Scottish Presbyterians wrote against them, 
and Rutherford in particular was for having them all 
hanged. Rutherford was learnedly answered by 
several elergymes, among whom were the follow- 
ing:—Tobias Crisp, .J). who died im the year 
1641. He was a cood preacher and a good man; 
was first zealously attached to the principles of 


Arinivianism, but changing lis opinions, ran into the’ 


contrary extreme of Antnomianism. ‘The publisher 
of his works says, “That his hfe was so imoccent, 
and free from all evil, so zealous and fervent in all 
good, that it snc to be designed as a practical 
confutation Of the cloner uf those: wholetoult ie 
sinuate, that his doetrme tended to liecntiousness.” 
He was possessed of a very large estate, with which 
he did a great deal of good, 
Mr, John Saltmarsh, of Magdalen College, a 

mau of a fine active faney, says Neale, no econ- 
teimptible poet, and a good preacher, and chaplain 
in the pathament-ariny, "Phe manner of lus death, 
as related by Rushworth, was very extraordinary. — 
December 4, 1637, being at his house at Ilford, in 
issex, he totd his wife that he had been ina trance, 
and received a message from God, which he must 
immediately deliver to the army. JJe went that 
night to Loudon, and next day to Windsor. Being 
come to the counei) of officers, ‘he told them, that 
the Lord had Jeft them; that he vould not prosper 
their consultations, but destroy them by divisions 
among cheneclses, because they had sought to des- 
wtroy the people of Gad, those whe had’ stood hy 
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them in the greatest difficultics.. Ife then went to 
the general, and, without moving his hat, told him, 
that God was highly displeased with lim for com- 
mitting of sats to prison. . The like message he 
delivered to Cromwell, and required him to take 
effectual measures for ose enlargement of the mem- 
bers of the army, that were eoticd tor not com- 
plying with the general couneil. He then took his 
leave of the officers, telling them, that he had now 
done Ins errand, and must leave them, never to see 
them any more. After whieh he went to London, 
and took leave of his friends there, telling them his 
work was done, and desirmg some of them to be 
earetul of his dife. "Thursday, December 9, he re- 
turned to Ilford, in perfect health; next day he told 


his wife that he lad now finished his work, and must 
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go to his father. Saturday morning, December iil 
he was taken speechless, and about ‘four i in the after: 
nvon he died. 

It is certain, that in the two volumes of sermons 
published by Dr, Crisp’s executors, and to which 
notes have been added by. the late Dr. Gill, there 
are many things very exceptionable. It does not 
satisfy him to say, that Christ’s sufferings were for 
the guilty, but he boldly assets, that he was even 
sin itself; a seutiment we know not what to make 
of. Its true the Apostle says, “He hath made him 
to be sin for us; but.im another place the Apostle 
explains what he means by these words ; for he says, 
Gee suffered the Just for the unjust.” Thus had 
Christ been sin itself, “now could he have made an 
nae words inean no more than 
imputation, or a vicarous sacrifice, by which Christ 
was the substitute in the room of sinners. 

With respect to the writings of Saltmarsh, they 
are very engaciig at first sight, ‘hut upon a sober 
review, ihe force of the argumeut wears off. Ag 
the Antinomiaius were never very numerous, so.there 
are but few particulars relating to them worthy of 
notice till the present age. Tn the tine of the civil 
wars, the ehurches were filled with preachers of 
many different denominations; some of whom were 
Antivomians ; but from that time ull the rise of 
Methodism, about forty years ago, they were not 
much heard of in England. Perbups there were 
not two meetings; but we sh Il new proeced to 
polat out what they then believed; and, secondly, 
what they are.at present. a 
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They lclieved, that the whole work of man’s sal- 
vation was accomphshed by Jesus Christ on the 
eyoss. ‘That Clirist’s blood and our sins went away 
together. That then all our sins were taken away 
by Chuist, and blotted vut for ever. “Chat nothing 
else beside faith is required in order to justilication 
and salvation. ‘That there is but one duty, which is 
that of beheving : one must do nothing, but quietly 
attend the voice of the Lord. The gates of heaven 
are shut upou workers, and open to believers. If 
we do nothing for heaven, we do as much as God 
requires. ‘To believe certainly that Christ sutfered 
death for us, is enough; we want no more. We 
are justitied by our subniitting in our judgments to 
the truth of God's grace in Ubrist Jesus. It is uot 
necessary that a mando any works that he may be 
justified and saved. God doth not require thee to 
do any thing that ihou niayest be saved or justified. 
The law sets thee to work; but the gospel binds 
thee to do nodiumg at all. Nay, the works are not 
only not required, but forbiddeu. God forbids us 
to work for justincation; aud when the Apostle 
Paul pressed men tu beteve, it is as much as if lie 
had bid them not to work. 

That the moral law is uothing to man. Trom any 
demand of the law uv man is obliged to go one 
step, to give away one farthing, to eut, or omit one 
morsel. For what did our fea do with the law? 
He abolished it. ‘Phat a spiritual man beholdeth 
justifying grace in believing, omen: his obedience 
to commands for external worstip and good works, 
Col. ii. 20. That outward things do nothing avail 
to ican. If love to God, and love to our jieigh- 
Hour, and relieving the poor, be altogether unprofit- 
able and unavoidable, cither to justification or sal- 
vation, then these outward works, in submitting to 
ontward ordinances, viz. the ordinances of Christ, 
are much less available. ‘Those persons bring in 
the most dangerous hind of popery, and pervert the 
gospel of Christ, who persuade tien, that if they do 
not subinit to the ordinances of the Lord Jesus, he 
will not-confess them before his tather. Et is better 
not te praetise them ou these ge spel destroying prin- 
ciples, to the ruining of ours: uls. A heltever has 
no mbherent ughteousness: Ged will save us ta the 
utmost without any righteousn: ss or holimess of our 
own. "To look for inherent righteousness is to deuy 
the spint, and trample under foot the Liued of the 
covenant. But belicvers have not any mbcreut righte- 
ousuess ii them, Our richtcousuess ts noihing but the 
inputavion of the rial tecusness of ‘ brist. .\ believer 
has uo holiness in himsc lt, but ar Christ only, The 
tials of the spuit, Baatnoals called sanctification, 
such as love, genticness, long-suffering, coodess, 
nicekuess, temper: ince, ucither mane us holy Lc fore 
God, ner in cur own conselences, that is, we are 
not made goud or huly by any auwatd qualities or 
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dispositions; but being made pure and holy in our 
consciences, by believing in Christ, we bear forth 
inwardly and outwardly the fruits of holiness. A 
believer does not increase in holiness as he imereases. 
in the love of God and wan. The very moment he 
is justified, he is wholly sanclifica, and he is neither 
more nor less holy from that sou 1» the day of his 
death, 1 ntire justification, aud entire sanctification, 
are in the same stant, aud neither of them 1s, there- 
fore, capable of increase or decrease. We are to 
grow in grace, but not in }oliness, ‘Phe moment 
we are justified, we are as pure in beart as ever we 
shall be. A new born babe is as pure in heart as a 
father In Christ; there is no difference. 

In addition to this collective detail of the princi- 
ples of the Antinomians, we shall give our readers 
the substance of a letter received from one of them, 
wich, perhaps, is a more perfect view of the prin- 
ciples of the sect, aud of many popular preachers, 
who yet do not separate from the ehurch, or the 
sects with which they are united, on that account. 

“ Phis I have oecasion to observe, that no sooner 
does a person believe and profess salvation alcue by 
Christ, without works of mghteousnessgas done by 
him, but immediately upon his embracing sucha 
profession, he shall be branded with the name of an. 
Antinomian, though he should be at the s me, time, 
notw ithstanding his change of profession, as to his 
behaviour and ‘deportment in lite, as unblamcable 
as the strictest legalist whatever; from whence it is 
pretty evident, that the name of an Antinomiau is 
given to many by way of reproach or ridicule, and 
that there are many 0 accounted, to whom the 
charge does not justly belong ; because they disown 
all their.own works in pout ot inerit or aeeeptanee 
with God; yet that is no proof, but what they may 
be found im the practice of all such good works as 
are uceessary for good government and economy in 
society. ‘They own the reasonableness and necessity 
of these, but that they do uot make wp or constitute 
any part of that kingdom which is spiritual, aud is 
not of this world, As J am far from thinking that 
the religion of Jesus consists merely in csternals, 
neither do T think that an intricate system of doc- 
trines, such us are superior to a commen woderstand. 
ing, is iu the least necessary, but rather prejudicial 
to those who would be cdified by whut they profess. 
There secms to me to be two very esserrtial putats 
absolutely neeessary, namely, whe hnowk dge of our- 
selves, of the tue state of Jiuman nature, end the 
knowledge of salvation, tn aud through the proinised 
Mussiah or Redcvemer; or, im othe: words, that 
J.sus is the son of God, that he died for our sins 
and rose again for onr justification, agreeable to the 
scripture testimony ; that mun is a siuner, reason 
ad revelation affurd us the most amph: proof ;- 
from whence itis likewise evident, that he stands 
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convicted in his best doings and performances by 
the law of his maker, which spiritual and divine 
commandment entails condemnation on all who 
hope for mercy and acceptance by a partial and 
imperfect obedience. As opposites tend to illus- 
trate, so does an acquaintance with ourselves, with 
the frailty and infirmity of our nature, serve to illns- 
trate the beauty and extent of divine graces, as ma- 
nifest in the person of Christ our Saviour. To 
speak with candour and impartiality for myself, 
without reference to any person or party whatever.” 
As a Christian, I acknowledge Christ as the only 
foundation of my hope towards God, my acceptance 
with him, and rejoicing in him: I rest all my con- 
eerns for time and eternity with him, as my wisdom 
to guide me throngh all the mazes of life: i sec 
mercy consistent with justice, and a-plenitude of grace 
extending to the guilty, aid all in harmony with 
every attribute of deity, nvand through the one me- 
diator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus. 
the harmony and consistency of the sacred pages I 
likewise see in him, of whom Moses and the pro- 
phets spake, every precept fulfilled by him, every 
threatening endured by him, and every promised 
blessing I lay claim unto, as my lawful mheritunce, 
inand through him, my glorious and exalted head- 
In consequence of this relation between Christ, as 
the head and the church, his members, unspeakably 
great and extensive are the privileges which they have 
a claim unto, and yet with reverence they acknow- 
Jedge the pre-eminence of their head in all things. 
The name of Jesus, a Saviour, is to me a sound 
more striking, more excellent, more harmonious, 
than the most melodious notes from the best tuned 
instruments. ‘The whole ereation, in its vast extent 
and variety, is to me as so many stnking figures of 
that consmmmate beauty and perfection, which 
dwells in his adorable person; every amiable cha- 
racter by which he stands distinguished, is to me 
full fraught With instruction, admiration, and con- 
solation ; he is precious and honourable in my es- 
teem, and the language of the apostle is with me 
very fannliar; thatis, I count al! things but logs 
for the exceNeacy of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord, &c.” While I hear of various sounds 
from the various sectaries, as having learued to dis- 
tinguish the voice of the true shepherd, L know that 
never varies, I see no danger of running into error, 
while I have recourse to, and gather all my supphes 
from him, as the fountain of-truth itself. ‘Thus I 
go on in dependanve upon, and intercourse with, my 
Lord and Saviour, as, having a glimpse of his glory, 
I sometimes contemplate the pleasures that must 
necessarily result from a happy and immortal exist- 
ence. ‘Pill that period shall commence, my pre- 
vailing prayer and supplication is, that he would 
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teach me in all things by his influence and ‘spirit, 
that, under a sense of my own insufliciency, 1 lay. 
rely upon his fulness; that, with a becoming grati- 
tude of soul, I may acknowledge every instance of 
his goodness in all the dispensations of his provi- 
dence and grace; that | may have a continued sense 
of his presence, which contains the fulness of joy; 
the views of his reconcifed countenance, which makes 
life pleasant, and gives a true relish for every rational 
enjoyment, in forming a just estimation of persons 
and things ; imploring in all submission to the Di- 
vine will, so as to be able to justify hiny in ‘the’ 
whole of his dealings towards the children of nen. 
But perhaps you may say, what is all this without 
the external and practical part? I answer, as the 
lesser must of consegrience be subservient to the 
greater, so, Where the religion of Jesus has its pro- 
per influence on the mind, ‘every thing that 1s com- 
mendable and praiseworthy, every thing becoming 2 
reasonable man, becoming a Chistian, will be the 
natural product, as much as good fruit is the natural! 
product from a good tree.” v: 

Perhaps persons‘zequainted with the principles of, 
the modern Antinemians will be surprised at some’ 
things iu ‘this letter, “andthe vein of Christian cha- 
rity that is vistble init. In short, the writer scems 
not to be willing to be called by that name. 

With respect to the présent state of Antinonians,' 
they are much! on the decline. ' God has implanted 
something in human nature that teaches even the 
heathens to shudder at the ‘thoughts of a religion 
which does not inculcate morality. Why did Clirist 
do good here below, nuless it was-to shew us an 
example, as well as to muke an atonement for onr 
sins? Why did Christ teach his followers to do good, 
aud at the same time point out to them the nature 
and necessity of holiness, if it was not to makea 
part of his religion: All the apostolical epistles are 
full of injunctions of that nature. 

Religion has been defined by that great divine 
Mr. Clement Ellizs, in his Scripture Catechist, to 
be a dedication of the whele man to the will of 
God., Now, surely Christ never came into this 
world to establish a system of liceutiousness, and 
licentiousness it must be, unless the subject matter 
is bordered by sanctions. The sanctions of all reli- 
gions are obligations to duty; and the word duty 
implies three things, viz. our duty to God, to our 
neizhbour, and to -ourselves. Our duty to God im- 
plies our attendance upon all such divine ordinances 
as are prescribed im his word. ‘To be sincere and 
keep ourselves pure froin all manner of pollution, 
and to wean ‘ourselves as much as possible from the 
world. Our duty to our neighbour consists im doing 
them all the good offices we can,. consistent with 
the nature of our:consciences ; and lastly, our duty 
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to, ourselves consists in attending to those two above- 
mentioned, because the more we do so, the more 
we promote our own temporal aud cternal intercsts. 

All these things are, however, tlespised by the 
Antinomiaus, and they teach, that men may sin as 
much as they please; because however God may 
hate sin, yet he takes pleasure in forgiving it. This 
sentiment will, perhaps, appear dreadful to those 
who have any idea of the divine perfections, of the 
state of human nature, and the Christian dispensa- 
tion, Those who name the name of Christ, should 
depart from iniquity; but what encouragement can 
there be for virtue, or moral duties, while people 
are taught to believe, that they are altogether umie- 
cessary. 

So far as we know, these people have not above 
two or thrce meetiugs in England, but consistent 
with the nature of their practices, and indeed the 
practices of all those who believe in such senti- 
ments, they discuss their religion in public houses. 

As morality is an unnecessary thing, and as holi- 
ness, say they, can be no evidence of faith, so some 
of them mect in aroom in a public house every 
Sunday evening, haying before them that much des- 
pised book the Bible. Each member pays for a 
pot of beer, which is drank by the company in a 
social manner. Then a text of the sacred scripture 
‘is read, and every one in his turn is called to deliver 
his opinion concerning it. A great deal of jargon, 
with no meaning ensues, and every thing is said that 
can possibly be thought of against holiness or good 
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works. The sacred scriptures are dehased to the 
worst of purposes; namely, to set open the floud- 
gates of profaneness; and youth are corrupted un- 
der the prostituted name of religion. 

A few foolish, weak and insignificant persons 
attend these mectings, and we may venture to affirm, 
that it is the worst thing they can do. They do all 
they can to pervert the scriptures, and to trample 
under foot every divine institution.  Sclf-interest 
may teach or induce them to miad their duty in this 
world, but as for cternity, they are so unconcerned 
about it, that those awful thoughts which generally 
affect the minds of Christians, make no impression 
on them. 

We are sorry to conclude this article with declar- 
ing, from the best information, that all the Antino- 
miays in England, were originally what we com- 
monly call lrregular Methodists. The warmth of 
the imagination often misleads the judgment, and 
induces men to take that to be true, which after- 
wards they find to be false. The knavish tricks 
practised by men who pretend to a superior rank in 
piety, prejudice weak minds against religion, and 
lead them into all sorts of absurdities. Constantine 
the Great used to say, that if he saw a bishop guilty 
of an irregularity, he would conceal it, lest it should 
give offence to those who were weak. Happy, if 
those who pretend to superior knowledge in religion, 
would attend to this maxim; but this naturally leads 
us to take notice of another sect not yct fully des- 
cribed. 
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"There was nothing more necessary than that 
ethese people should follow after the Autiomians, 
- for the two following reasons. 

The Arminian Methodists have acted upon a plan 
which we shall not call consistent, though it is plau- 
“gible. Ou the other hand, the Autinomians have 
eral) into wide extremes, aud set up a system of h- 

celtiousness. 

We have already seen that the Arminian Metho- 
dists make faith the condition of sulsation; that is, 
that cvery person who belicves the gospel as revealed 

_ in the New ‘Vestament,, and practises the duties en- 
. joed, will be saved. On the other hud, we have 
_ cousidered the Antinomianus as overthrowmg ali the 
sanctions by which religion is boundea, aud tramp- 
ling upon ihe rights of humau society, Between 
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these two extremes, we have seen the Calvinistical 
Dissenters, screwing things up to an ungovernable 
height, trampling on the right of private judgment, 
and establishing sentiments ofa very disputed nature, 
with a dogmatical certainty. 

Whether the Arminians, the Calvinists, and the 
Antinomians, are in some things mistaken, is nota 


matter of proper enquiry in this work: but certain 


it is, the Methodistical Calvinists have iterwoven 
with their system something from Arminius, and 
something from Calvin. They were to abide by all 
the high points in disputed theology, but they were 
to draw from them what conclusions they pleused, 
aud they thought proper to steer such a course as 


’ should take in those of different sentiments. 
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At the head of these Methodistical Calvinists was 
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the late celebrated and reverend Mr. Gcorge Whit- 
field. Efe was, in all respects, an original. He 
had perhaps, never his fellow in England, or indeed 
in the world. From what motives he acted we shall 
uot say, for to his own master he standed or falleth. 
We have read those letters which give an account of 
his conversion, but whatever may be contained in 
them, we shall draw no harsh conclusions. ‘To 
preach, to write, and to live, all are difierent things. 
Preaching may nourish our pride, in consequence of 
public popularity. Writing accounts of God's deal- 
ing with us may cause us to be esteemed as saints of 
God, while we have no interest in his favour, and 
consequently do not live a life corresponding with 
the holy gospel of Jesus Christ, who requires since- 
rity in all our actions. But all these things we have 
nothing to do with, on the present occasion, nor do 
we think them at all applicable to Mr. Whitficld, 
whom we believe to have been an eminent servant 
of God, and a happy instrument in his hand of 
turning many from the evil of their ways. 

Mr. Whitfield had been carly connected with 
Mr. Wesley, but they separated their interests, on 
account of a difference m sentiments; Mr. Whit- 
field holding fast the Calvinistical doctrines, while 
Mr. Wesley. embraced the Arminian system, and 
propagated his notions with the greatest assi- 
duity. 

Notwithstanding, at the decease of Mr. Whit- 
field, in consequence of an agreemcut made between 
themselves, that the survivor should preach the 
othei’s funeral sermon, Mr. Wesley delivered a dis- 
course to his memory, at Tottenham-Court chapel, 
before a very crowded auditory. Adjoining to this 
chapel they have a burying ground, which has been 
properly consecrated, and where every office is ob- 
served in the most regular manner. 

Considerable collections are made at this part of 
the town, and at the Tabernacle near Moorfields. 
‘Phe expences of carrying them on being very great, 
but the surplus is always employed in sending out 
ministers to various parts of the kingdom, and the 
residue divided amongst the poor and necessitous, 


‘The followers of Mr. Whitfield are, in some of 
their practices, much the same as the adherents of 
Mr. Wesley. They have also their love-feasts, and 
preaching thrice on sabbath day, besides service at 
two or three times in the week. 

The executors of Mr. Whitfield have the direc- 
tion of these two very large places of worship in 
the neighbourhood of London, which we have al- 
ready mentioned, and where vast numbers of people 
attend the iministrations of those who occasionally 
officiate. 


These people have also a great number of other 
mectings, but so far as we know, they have no 
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stated preachers, but admit all those who offer their 
services. 

As they have been always patronized by the Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon, so that lady has caused several 
chapels to be erected for thein in the most populous 
towns in England. Here however it is necessary to 
observe, that in those chapels of Lady Hunting- 
don, the service of the church of England is: used; 
so that none are admitted, but such as have received 
canonical ordination. In some of those clhiapels, 
clergymeu preach who bave becu brought up in the: 
university; but in general, they are such as have 
received a private education. ‘To make up some of 
the deficiencies in the want of preachers, Lady 
Huntingdon bas established an academy iu Soutit. 
Wales, where young men are brought up, and when 
they have acquired the rudiments of learning, these 
young gentlemen get into orders; we are not cer- 
tain how much this practice is approved of by many. 
learned men in the church, who are of the same 
sentiments with her ladyship.. 

A hittle learning with much reading, a good me-. 
mory and a sound judgment, might easily qualify 
aman to be a good preacher, and a very useful 
pastor. If these young men really serve God; if 
they are what they call themselves, regenerated per- 
sons, then they will by all means, teach their peo- 
ple equally by their examples as by their preaching ; 
if it makes an impression on their hearts, they will 
be afraid to give any offence, so as to have the gos- 
pel blamed. 

It is certain that the rules laid down by Mr. Wes- 
ley, for the regulation of his societies, have more 
the appearance of primitive Christianity, than those 
of Mr. Whitficld. Why the latter did not strike 
into the same line, we know not, but notwithstand- 
ing, the Whitfield, or rather the Calvinistical Me- 
thodist preachers are more popular than Mr. Wes- 
ley’s Arminian ones. 

Their public service in their meetings has little 
difference, and indeed the chicf distinction consists 
in their hymns, ‘The Calvinists use a set of hymns 
for themselves, calculated according to the doctrines 
they maintain; but Mr. Wesley has hynms for all 
occasions whatsoever. There is generally much heat 
among new converts. And thus it happened, that 
some years ago persons were cinployed to sing hymns 
in support of each other’s doctrines. 

We have an instance of a similar nature in cecle- 
siastical history : 

When Chrysostom was bishop of Constantinople, 
he wrote hynins in defence of the Trinity in Unity, 
and employed several to sing them about the streets. 
‘The Arians did the same in favour of their opinions, 
and it frequently happened, that when two of these 
hynin-singers met, a battle ensued, a circumstance 
that might have been reasonably expected. 
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Ti their private families, the Methodists are all 
more or less, very fond of singing hymns. It was 
first proposed: by their leaders as useful to take place 
of the common sougs which are profanely sung, 
many of which contain, much obscenity. In this 
respect the design of the Methodists seems: to have 
arisen from pions motives-; but then we should 
attend to what our Saviour says, “ lever to cast our 
pearls before swine.” 

Thus it too frequently happens,. that as obscene 
ballads inflame the passions of youth, so. the fre- 
quently singing of hyimns, especially in the presence 
of a promiscuous company, takes off the force of 
religion, defeats its own intention, and without de- 
sigu opens the mouth of blasplremers. 

We know but little of any public charities esta- 
blished by these people, except a. few alus-houses 


in Tottenham-Court-Road. As for sentiments con- 
ecrning church government, they are professed La- 
titudinarians. ‘They look upon all forins of churcti 
government in the same point of view, which is a3 
mneli as to say, that they look upon them as not 
of Divine institution. fn this they are not singular, 
for Mr. Hooker, bishop Stillingfleet, and archbishop 
Leighton, were all of the same opinion. 

It is certain, that we ought not to contend much - 
about the externals of religion, so as we can only 
attend to the internals; but notwithstanding, there 
ought to be a form of church government, according 
to the original plan. But we shall conclude this 
article with one observation, namely, “ ‘That loose 
notions concerning the externals of religion, lead to» 
louse practices iu the internals.” - - 
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Ir is well known that every denomination: of 


Christians-in the world pretend, that their doctrine, 
worship, discipline and: government, comes nearest 
to the priniutive plan. And here it is- necessary to 


observe, that the few lights we have to direct us-for. 


upwards of one hundred years after the death.of the 


apostles, have rendered things: very confused; for. 


we may be almost certain,, that the rites. and cere- 
monies used im the third century, were, for the most 
art, human imventions, 

That the Moravians should pretend to the same 
high original, is not to be doubted ; and we find them 
doing so, and. calling themselves by the name of 
United Brethren. ‘ 

Count Nicholas Lewis Zinzendorf, prince of the 
German empire, gave rise to this sect. Ele was 


-born in.1700, and in 1721, when he caine of age, 


he began to put in practice a scheme he had formed 
some years: before when he was very young. Je 
was joined by several persons, who were of his-own 
way of thinking, and settled at Bertholsdorf, in 
Upper Lusatia, an estate which he had purchased, 
giving the curacy to a student of the same senti- 
ments with himself. 

Bertholsdorf soon came to be known for this sort 
of picty. News thereof was brought to Moravia, 
by a carpenter named Christian David, who had been 
before in that country. tle embraced every oppor- 
tunity of instilling his sentiments mto the minds of 
the people, with a distaste for the superstitions of 


the church of Rome, and aminclination to the Pro-- 
testant religion. 

Having engaged two or three. of these proselytes 
to leave their native country, with: their: families, 
Count Zinzendorf received them kindly at Berthols- 
dort.’ They were directed to bitild a lonse in a 
wood, about half a league from that village, so that 
on St. Martin’s Day, 1722, these people held their 
first meeting there. It is said, that they foresaw 
that God would kindle a light in this place that 
should enlighten all. te country. Christian David. 
was so sure of the future growth of this settlement, 
that he divided the spot of gronnd round it into - 
quarters; and marked, out in what directions the - 
streets were. to run. 

The event. has not contradicted his prognosti- 
cation. A good many people from Moravia and: 
elsewhere, to shelter themselves under the protec- 
tion of Count Zinzendorf, flocked to this-new scttle- 
ment, and built houses, and the Count himself fixed 
his residence thcre. In a few years it: became a 
considerable village, having. an .orphan-house, and 
other public buildings. ‘Thirty-four houses were 
built there in the year 1728, .and in 1730 the num- 
ber of its inhabitants amonnted.to six hundred. An 
adjacent hill, called the Fluth-Berg, gave-occasion . 
to these. colonists to call their place. Huth-dez- 
Tleman, and afterwards Hlern-Tuth, which may be 
interpreted the guard or protection of the Lord, and . 
from this the whole sect has taken its name. 
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Vhe EHernhuters soon established among them- 
selves a sort of discipline, which closely nites them | 
to cach other, divides them into different classes, 
puis them under an entire dependence on their su- 
periors, 
devations, and to the observing of diferent sorts of 
ludle rules which, in some respects, may be called a 
proper bond ef union. 

The differenve of age and sex, and the sitnation 
their members ure in with 1 respect, to matrimony, 
coustitute these different classes. There are Aras 
of married men, nnirried women, widowers, widows, 
maids, batchelors, and children. Lach has its diree- 
tor chasen by its members. The same employments 
the men have among themselves, are also among 
the wonen, which are cxercised by persons of their 
OW Sed, 

Every member is daily visited by one of Ins class, 
who gives him exhortation, and takes care of the 
actual state ef lis soul, whereof he makes a report 
to the clders. Frequently particular assemblies are 

eheld in each class, and general ones by the whole 
soviety. ‘Phe overscers, or leaders, have also their 
private meetings, to instruct one another concerning 
the guidance of souls. The members of cach class 
are sub-divided in people that are unconverted, or, 
as thev call it, dead, the awakened, the ignerant, 
willing disciples, and disciples Uhat eee made a pro- 
Proper progress in spiritual thiugs is given 
to cach of these sub-divisions: but above all, great 
cure 1s taken of thase that are spiritually dead. 

‘They pay great attention to the instruction of 
youth.  Desides those that have the care of orphans, 
there are others intruster! with the education of 
other cluldren. Count Zinzendorf’s zeal sometimes 
carried him se far, as to take children te his own 
heuse to mestruet them, and these anoufited i oun 
ber to twenty, whereof nivue or (en slept i m his bed- 
chamber, ‘There are assembles held of lithe child- 
ren. who are net in a condition to walk, and these 
are carded thiher, Liynims are sung im these meet- 
ings, and prayers made, suitable to the capacity of 

these infant hearers. 

The elder, co-clder, and vice-eller, superintend 
all the classes. ‘Vhere are Iikewtse informers by 
dfice, some of them known, some of them kept 
secret, besides a great may other employments and 
tiles, the detail of which would be too loug und too 
tedious here. 

A greatpart of their worship consists in singing. 
al” hey pretend that chudren im particular are hisiruet- 
ed ia their reizion by lymas. 
melts in Mery eatraord: sary thing in’ his Natural 
tk fecons, viz. * that the chanters of the suclety 
must hive vecenved a particular and almost intinta- 
ble su . uf God: for wlien they are obliged to sing 
at ihe head of the congregativy, their songs are 
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and confines them to customs, exercises of 
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always a comected repetition of those matters that 
had been preached just before.” 

At all hours, whether day or night, some persons, 
of both sexes, are appointed hy rotation fe pray for 
the society. And what is most remarkable, these 
people, without call, clock or wateh, are acquainted, 
by an inward fecling, when their hour comes in, 
which they are to perform their duty. 

When the brethren perceive that the zeal of the 
society is declining, their devotion is revived, by 
celebrating Agapes or love-feasts. 

The -casting of lots is much practised among 
them. ‘They make use of it to learn the will of the 
Lord. 

The elders have the sole right of making matches. 
No promise of niunage is of any validity without 
their consent. ‘The maids devote-themselves to the 
Saviour, not that their intent is never to marry, bot 
to marry only such a person, with respect to whom 
God shall fave made known to them with certainty, 
that he is regenerated, instructed iv the impor tance 
of the conjagal state, atid appomted by the divine 
director to cuter into that state. 

Allis extraordinary at Tlernhut. The most stub- 
born diseases vanish there withont help: very rarely 
one dies of a fever. But it is commen to die there 
of a cold, detinsion, or such like other indisposition. 


These are at least things Count Zinzendort athrms 
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Ina writing, dated January O41 and presented 
to the ministry of the court of Dresilen. 

a e do not find that the Mernhuters to the vear 
1720, pretended to be any thing more than members 
of the Lutheran church at’ Dertholsdorf. ldecd 
they were all of them either born among Lutherans, 
ar converted from popery to the faith of the s\ugs- 
burg confession; and if some umengst them cnter- 
tained ideas of Calvinism, Count Zinzendorf took 
eave to cure them of it. But from this time the 
Niernhiiters, nadanbtedly with a siew to set their 
society off to better advantage, wonld pass for a 
sprig ef those Bohemian and Moravian brethren, 
whe, a long time before Luther, lived separated pare 
the Romish chureh, and who in the time of the re- 
formation entered into brotherly correspondence wath 
the two great Protestiut societies, but without mnit- 
ing with either of them. And Count Zinzeudorf has 
sitee that tine ever talked in this strain. De pretends 
that these brethren originally were ef the Greek 
church, and in process of time had anited swith the 
Waldenses, who derived their onginal from the La- 
tin church. 

He bestows the ereatest encominms. on. this! Mo- 
ravian chureli, so much renowned in former umes, 
eclipsed and forzot afterwards, and at length, if ere- 
dit mas be given him, revived under his auspices at 
Herakut. Te cives her th e inost pony sus “itles as 
The Chureh of the Cross, ‘The Chareb of the 
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Lamb, The Church of the Blood aud Wounds, The l 
Theoserary, A people wherenute never was seen the 
Jike, hey are the hundred forty-four thousand ser- 
vants of God marked on their foreheads, whereof 
St. John makes mention in his Revelation. 

Vhis descent would, without doubt, du honour ta 
Hembuntisin, but there is a wecessity of proving it 
first. [et us examine whether it has ever yet been 
proved? So far frons it, that cven wetting aside the 
doctrine of the Ilemhutere, which openly contra- 
dicts this vain-glorious pretension, it has been ac- 
kuowledzed and proved by oue of their own bishops, 
that the ancient Moravian brethren mixed with the 
reformed in Poland, and that not one of those that 
professed their doctrine remained in Bohemia and | 
Moravia, where it has been entirely extirpated ever 
since the year 1620. Vhe Mlorasian3, whe retired 
to Genthut, and who are the mozt inconsiderable 
part of the inhabitants of that village, have nothing 
common with the ancieut Bohemian and Moravian 
brethren. ‘They are ioman Catholics converted to 
the Protestant religion, as the Ileruhuters them- 
selves acknowledze. 

As the Hernhut secicty was begun upon the es- 
tate of Count Zinzendorf, under his protection, by 
his care and benefactions, and accordirmg to his ideas 
and views, it was but natural he should have a great 
authority over it. And soithappens; he has always 
been the soul, the oracle, and the primum mobile of 
it. He tells us himself that he bas always been at 
the head of his sect, both in temporals and spirituals, 
and his diseiples say the same. “Though turtles could 
add nothing to ois authority, set he has not disdained 
them. [Je has even made alterations in them at 
diferent times. From the year 172A, he was called 
the ‘Trustee or Guardtan of the Drethren, which 
happened in a singular manacr, ay be tells us him- 
sedi. 

Christian David, the carpenter, of whom men- 
tion haz been made, being once in the count’: apart- 
ment to talk sith him, all on a sudden save him 
this title, which alterwards was confirmed by the 
nnauimens consent ot the society. In the month 
of Mare 1730, he resigned this dignity. In Sep- 
tember 1732, the eociety pressed hun to take it upon 
Len, delivering to him an appointment or call fur 
that purpose, in form of an act, signed by the bre- 
thren and ersters that were of the privy council of 
the society. At that time he refured tw comply, 
bat granted their reqacet seme mowhs after, upon a 
hew appointarent, dated January 26, 1733. 

In 1727, Count Zinzenac f, who, from the age 
of seventeen, liad behesved he hed a call from pro- 
vidénce to an ecclesiastical state or candition in fife, 
aid whe bad alread, publicly preached in some of 
the Lutheran churches, got hime tt consecrated bi- 
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shop of bis sect. Prom that ume, acesrding to the 
Custom of Bishops,” le made use of his Cliris- 
lian name, and that of his ser, viz. Ludasicus Mo- 
ravicnvis. “The prelate of this new-feshioned erea- 
tion, nevertheless did not suffer Line Sf to be daz- 
aled by the Instre of bis mitre. We tells us Linse!f, 
that he lad very little forwardness to make a figure 
asa bihop: ond in the third general synod of 
Nembkelan, held in Gotha in 170, be laud down 
Lis eprreopal dignity; whieh however Lad mede no 
chang. with respect to bis office of trustee or guar- 
din of the brethren. [t appears at least, that he 
was still vested with it is 1742, Decause at that tine 
the brethren discharged linn from it. Lot thie was 
only dune with a view to give lima much wore 
Lonourable title, viz. tat of minister plenipotent- 
ary and wconomist, with a power to nominete a cuc- 
cessor, and an express clause, that nothing should 
Le done or concluded without Lis consent. He did 
not accept this new promotion Ul] towards the close 
of the following year. Latel, we sce him style 
himself Lord Advocate of the Unitas Pratrum. 

Count Zinzendorf las very early been about ex- 
tending his sect. Ele has sent his fellow-labourers 
throughont th: world. He himself has been over 
all Europe, and atleast twice in America. Dron 
the year 1739, a new soctety has been set up im 
Greenland; aud before the end of the preceding 
year the missionaries of Hernhutisn had already 
passed the Line. The society possesses Dethlelern 
i Pennsylvania; and has a settlement amongst the 
ottentots. China is cutered into its plan. [Dat it 
has no where made better conquests then in the 
British European dominions, in the United Pro- 
vinces, and im Wetteravia; in tle last province, 
however, where their views were discovered, they 
have again lost cround. “Thes nate also been turned 
out of the Danish duminion:, where they had made 
a settlement. 

A discipline so much overburdened as that of 
Ilernhutiém, could not very well take place but in 
a sinall society ; and we timd, that in proportion as 
this seet came to spread ubsuad, it was though: 
necessary to forego, In some incasure, the myour of 
its rule, in oreer to accommodate the insuttion to 
the taste, humowr, and idras of the cew prowelyte, 
Vhis gave rive to the mol ficatons, forms, and dif- 
ferent usages now in beg anong these «cctaries.— 
Connt Zinzendorf cail. them tropes, types, and at 
this very time there are thice of them, siz. the Mo- 
raviau trope, or type, vfich 33 the mest ancient; the 
Luth-ran, which appear to Lim the most salagary to 
the ecbibtren ef God; and ire rcefermed or Calsin- 
istic trope, fur which he also has a great regard. and 
whereof Mr. de Wattestle, bus tos-u-tas, 
elected bishop in 1739. We cameut cracus sey 
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wherein the above three modifications differ from 
each other: these are secrets probably known by 
the adepts alone. 

‘Thus much they have thought fit to acquaint the 
public with, that the Bohemian confession is reccived 
hy the first trope, the confession of Aughburg by 
the second, and that of the reformed churehes in the 
United Provinces by the third. Indced from the 
year 1748, Count Zimzendorf has made all the tropes 
receive the Angsburg confession; however, it is 
pretended, that this has made no confusion among 
these several modifications. 

Condescension being what has given rise to these 
tropes, Count Zinzendorf, from the same motive, 
shews a general inclination to all Christian commu- 
nions. He would have wrote to the pope, had he 
known what title to give him. He has even been 
persecuted for having maintained that the pope was 
not the Antichrist. He has sent a deputation to the 
patnarch of Constantinople, which has been very 
well received. He shews a great attachment to 
Lutheranism, whereof he constantly pretends him- 
self to be a member. He boasts of being a minister 
of that church, and affirms, in spite of all that can 
be said to the contrary, that he and his brethren be- 
lieve no other doctrine than what is taught by that 
communion, Ife is of late become more favourable 
to Calvinism, than he was in the beginning. It was 
ia his power, says he, to have rooted it out from 
among the brethren; he however declined it. <Al- 
thongh, according to him, the taking of oaths is not 
prolnbited; yet the society, wherever it .settles, is 
hnown to be averse to them, and that probably out 
of complaisance to the Mennonists or Anabaptists. 
Ele deelares in general, that whoever embraces Hern- 
hutisms need not change his religion. Such advances 
as these cannot but iniinitely facilitate the propa- 
gation of the sect, which already boasts of deci- 
mating all nations, and pretends it has a right to all 
the children of God, of whatever persuasion they 
be. 

Though Count Zinzendorf tells us, that he has 
sometimes met with resistence from the brethren, 
and that they have contradicted him ; vet it appears, 
in general, that they have shewed greut docility both 
for him and those he has been pleased to make par- 
takers of lis authority. Submission to the will of 
the superiors of the society is a very essential article 
of his system. - 

He teaches, in his sermons to the synod of Zeist, 
that God obeys the voice of his servants, that is to 
say, of the brethren: but that it is required, that 
first of all they agree with their friends, that they act 
im concert with their chief. The tractableness which 

‘he prescribes them must go so far as to suffer them- 
selves to be led, step by step, like-little children, by 
men whom he calls ministers of the Holy Ghost, 
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and of the church, representing them as being so 
many living images of our blessed Saviour. The 
irksomeness of thus obeying without reserve is great, 
it must be owned; but then it is much alleviated by 
the notion that is mstilled into them, that their supe- 
riors receive from Chirist himself the orders that are 
given. ‘Phis the Count inculcates among .his flock 
with equal care and assiduity. Every thing is done 
by the Saviour’s injunction: “ Jesus will have it so, 
the Lamb commands it:” this is the style of the 
ministers of ihe society. Aceordmg to them the 
Saviour gives lus orders onthe very moment they are 
to be executed. Ife will not suffer that those who 
are to obey them have time to consider. “ Thus 
business is done quickly, all at once, and, as it were, 
in post haste.” "‘Vhese are the Count’s own ex- 
pressions, who looks upon this method of the Savi- 
our, as 2 condescension he has for his children, with 
whose weahuess he ts not unacquainted. Ife knows, 
adds he, for mstance, how it is with a maid, when 
she is apprised she is to marry: therefore he doth 
not willingly let persons know their destimation much 
before-hand. 

The sending of missionaries, aceording to this 
sect, is a business in which the Saviour is particn- 
larly concerned. Count Zmzendorf mforms us mi- 
nutely what the Saviour prescribes in this matter.— 
For instance, some of the society earnestly desiring 
that those of their brethren, who had been pitched 
upon to be sent away, should be dispatched a day 
sooner than the Saviour had appointed: the Count 
opposed this motion with so much steadiness, that 
it was dropped. It was to no purpose they ob- 
jected, that the captains who were to take them on 
board at Rotterdam, would pay no regard to the day 
appointed by the Saviour: he resolutely answered, 
“They will do it; or if not, our missionaries will 
come im another manner, to the place for which they 
are destined.” ‘This example of the Count’s bold- 
ness will appear less astomshing, when we attend to 
what he tells us futher, viz. that he has found by 
experience, that the brethren, when the Saviour 
directed them in their travels, have performed amaz- 
ing things; things which no art, no human precau- 
tion ever could attain to. Ele himself has once, 
without buman assistance, made a voyage in eleven 
weeks, which another Hernhuter could not compass 
in less than sixty-six, beeause he was in the hands 
of men. 

“The Saviour,” continues this great apostle, ina 
prophetical strain, in his 33d sermon, preached at 
Zeist, “protects his people in’a quite wonderful 
manner. My wishes and desires are, that 1 could 
bring’ it to pass, that we could have a couple of 
ships, no matter of what bulk, that belonged solely 
to the society, and which the maritime powers might 
not suspect of carrying on a trade, or being cm- 
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. ployed in smneghng: which may be possible to 
obtain, and depends only on a favourable moment: 
then we could sec wonders. For, at present, our 
affairs are too nutch blended with the business of 
nien, with their interest and views; this makes a 
great alteration, and cannot bat lave, some way or 
other, an influence over the brethren. But were it 
once to become the Saviour’s busmess alone, then 
he would let us see wonders on the sea. He would 
not only cause us to make voyages with great swift- 
ness, but to land where never any body landed. A 
tempest would be sufficient to bring us to the in- 
tended place. In case leave was denied us to enter 
a port, we should be conveyed into some inaccessi- 
ble bay, at some miles distance from the port, 
where we might land, and no body could find fault 
wiih it, because it would appear, that we were 
arvived there by stress of weather. “Phis would cost 
nothing to the Saviour, it would be a play to his 
angels.” 

Count Zinzendorf tells us himself, that the com- 
mission of the society was never calculated for a 
general conversion of the heathen; that the. time of 
this great event is not as yet come; but that the 
society being an election, a chosen people, it must 
have the firstlings, or first fruits, here and there 
amoug the heathens. 

The litde number the brethren have hitherto con- 
verted to the Christian faith, is bnt a comfort which 
the Saviour has granted them to make them amends 
for their labours, and they believe themsclves well 
rewarded -for their toil, if in two hundred voyages 
they make but one huadred converts. He also tells 
us, that the Elernhuters, im order to acquire the 
firstlings of paganisin, chuse to look out for them 
amongst those heathens, that have had the least or 
no communication at all with the pretenders to 
Christianity, rather than among the last. 

As the brethren have always a great number of 
labourers on the roads, oftentimes among these their 
chief himself with his family and retinue; and as, 
besides, their undertakings, and the acquisitions 
they make require considerable expence, it is neccs- 
sary they should have what is called the sinew of all 
great schemes, money. Thus we find they have 
betimes established a fund called by them the Lamb’s 
or the Saviour’s chest, which is become very consi- 
derable by the contmibutions and donations of the 
proselytes of Hernhutism, and its favourers. From 
the beginning, two brethren were trusted with it; 
of whom one kept the chest, and the other the key; 
but Count Zinzendorf has always had the principal 
directicn over it. his addition of temporal con- 
cerns must infallibly have crushed him under its 
weight, he being already so much taken up with the 
Spiritual one’s of his society, had he uot found in 
the countess, his spouse, a proper assistant to share 


his fatigues with him. In a manuscript history of 
the society, whereof the count gives us some ab- 
stracts in the appendix of his Natural Reticctions, 
itis said, that his lady, during a time of twenty-six 
years, has so well busbanded the scanty funds of the 
society, that nothing was ever wanting either in his 
family, or amongst the brotherlood, though there 
had been a necessity of furnishing from thence above 
oue million of crowns for sundry undertakings.— 
Upon the whole, it is well known, that whoever 
desires to be received as a brother, 1s not welcome 
among them unless he contributes to the chest. “Vhe 
count says himself, “That the ceconomists of the 
society may say to a young rich man, Either give us 
all thou hast, or get thee gone; give us all thou hast 
or thou canst not be with us.” 

We have already hinted at the rapid progress 
made by Hernhutism. Llere follows another curi- 
ous detail, which Count Zinzendorf himself gives us 
in his Natural Reflections, Kc. wrote in the years 
1748 and 1749. This will shew if credit may be 
given to what he says, what situation the sect was 
in at that time. The socicty, says he, bad almost a 
thousand Iabourers dispersed all over the world.— 
This number however, was not yet sufficient; for, 
in proportion as they worked, the harvest increased. 
‘Twenty-four nations had been awakened from their 
spiritual drowsiness, by the care of these apostles. 
“ We preach, says he, to an innumerable number 
of souls in fourteen languages, amongst whom, 
without reckoning those that do not belong to the 
Protestant religion, wor the Jews and heathens, 
there are at least twenty thonsand people that were 
not born Lutherans, whom we nevertheless convert 
to the Augsburg confessiou, and indeed we cannot 
recominend to them a better constitution, than the 
church of the brethren. We have, adds he, minety- 
eight establishments, amongst which are castles 
that have 20, 50, or 90 apartments.” The mission- 
aries of the Heruhuters do not go and preach in 
every place, where their ministry is requred. On 
the 28th of February, 1748, they had received 
above one hundred and seventy invitations, only 
from Easter of the foregoing year, with regard to 
which they had not as yet taken any resolation.—~ 
In the mean while they are not idle. In the year 
1740, they had already made two hundréd voyages 
by sea, As to the progress the sect has made 
abroad for these three years, I shall not venture to 
speak of as we have uot sufficient materials for the 
purpose ; but as for the success they have met with 
in these kingdoms, and are daily making, every 
body is an eye witness of. It is to be supposed, 
that their success from the year 1749, must surpass 
that of the two years above mentioned.” 

Since the publication of the above account, the 
Moravians have not perhaps, increased, as the writ- 
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ings of Mr. Rimius, and the narrative of Andrew 
Frey, have done them great disservice with the sober 
part of mankind. ‘They were established here, im 
England, by an act passedin June 1749, and are in 
-considerable numbers in this kingdom and its plan- 
tations, as well asin Ireland and Scotland. The 
public bave yet felt no inconveniency from their ad- 
mission and toleration, nor are likely to fecl any, 
as they are in general, an industrions set of people. 
We come now to the tenets of tlernhutism. As 
long as Hernhuth belonged to the church of Ber- 
thoisdorf, the society was held in ¢reat esteem, aud 
not at all suspected to differ from the confession of 
Augsburg. ‘ihis was the reason, for which the 
theological faculty at Tubingen, did not seruple to 
grant them those testimonials, to whieh Connt Zin- 
zendorf hus since that time always referred himself, 
to prove the soundness of his doctrine. We do not 
know, nor is it material te enquire, whether Count 
Zinzendorf -began to broach his new doctrine, im- 
mediately upon the beginning of the first establish- 
ment of the society at Elernhut; it seems more 
likely, that as he enlarged his plan, he enlarged his 
notions also. Thus much is certain, that it is no 
easy matter to come at the tenets of this sect, on ac- 
count of the great obscurity affected by their teach- 
ers. They seem to make it their study, to speak 
and write that they may not be nnderstood. It is a 
rule among them, to speak to those that are not 
initiated into the mysteries of the theology of blood 
and wounds, thatis to say, their own theology, ina 
manner, that they may uot be able to tell agam any 
thing of what they have heard. They aet, says 
» Count Zinzendorf hinnself, in the same manner as 
ane would do, who, to catch people that are too 
ciulous, writes in a-character they are not able to 
tlecypher. They succeed wonderfully in’ this kind 
of style. Sometimes they are quite unintelligible. 
At other times they begin to express theinselves 
clearly, but on a sudden become too obseme to be 
naderstood. ‘They are seldom entirely clear, and 
nevertheless shew often too great a clearness. Vor 
indecad those things that escape them, and are easy 
to be understood, do no honour either to their judg- 
rent or understanding. ‘The reader will be con- 
vinced of it-by dhe specimens we are gaing to lay 
before him.” We shall take a great number of them 
from Count Zinzendorf’s theofogieal opinions, and 
his sermous preached m America, and at Zeist, in 
the province of Utrecht. “These last, to the number 
of fifty-six, were delivered to the synod of the 
brethren, held at the last-mentioned place in 1746, 
and are printed and .published by the society in one 
volume. The Count has not put bis name:to it; 
for, according to a letter inserted in Siegfited’s 
Bescheidene Beluchtung, directed by bim to all kings, 
zkectors, piluces, Xe. he has, left. off long ago, to 
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put bis name to his writings. But it is impossible 
to read these serinons, without perceiving him to be 
the author; besides this he declares himself very 
clearly in the preface, where he says, that the busi- 
ness of the author of these sermons is to exercise 
the office of syndic of the synods, to superintend 
the reeords, to administer the liturgy, to prepare 
Miatters and propose them. We the more willingly 
make use of these sermons, as they have ‘been 
preached for the instruction of several fellow- 
fabourers, English and Dutch, lately received among 
the sect, and since the preacher proposes there to 
himself, to put into a better light cettain central 
ideas, by which one ought to regulate one’s actions, 
words and thoughts. If it be possible to meet any 
where with the tenets of Hernhutiym, it must be 
in them. 

We begin with the idea this scet has of the serip- 
ture. Though Count Zinzendorf doth not, as yet, 
think proper to disown the seripture, yet the indif- 
ferent manner, in which he gives his opinion of it, 
shews what he aims at. He says mm a sermon 
preached at Philadelphia, that the style of the sciip- 
ture is sometimes hke that of a carpenter, sometimes 
like that of a fisherman, or of a toll-gathcrer, -- 
Christ himself had spoke very meanly, and used 
many a phrase becoming a peasant, which is now 
looked upon to imply something of quite a different 
nature, since we are unacquainted with the manner 
of speaking used by the journeymen of Nazareth, 
He prescribes a method to his missionaries, how:to 
deal with the comptrollers of the seripture, by whom 
he means those that desire proofs of every doctrine 
out of the scripture, viz. that they ought to prove 
all such things by the defects or imperfections of 
these writings, which those comptroHers pretend te 
make good by the perfection and infallibility of the 
scripture. ‘The reading of the scripture appears to 
hin to be more dangerous than useful to the 
society. 

Aceording to Count Zinzendorf, the doctrine that 
God the Father is onr Creator, the Son our Re- 


‘deemer, and the Holy Ghost our Sanctitier, is a 


false doctrme, aud one of the capital errors that 
reign in Christendom. -Creation and sancttication 
ought not to be ascribed to the Father and the Holy 
Ghost. ‘Lo avoxbidolatry, people-onght to be tu- 
ken trom the -Father and Holy Ghost, and con- 
ducted to-Christ, with whom alone-:we have to do. 
The ancients never dreamt of a ‘Trinity; whoever 
adoves the Father and the Holy Ghost, differs not 
from a servant of Jupiter, ‘Mereury, Apollo, or of 
any great hero to whom-the ancients gave the*title 
God. -Onr great doctor appears so positive of ‘the 
orthodoxy of his new opinion, that he calls the the- 
ology received among Christians, a dry one, and 


-gaod for nothing else than to.amuse dogs.and svine, 
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unbelievers and atheists, invented by the devil, and 
that such as teach us are Satan’s professoys. Sa- 
tan has thought within himself, says he, “ Men shall 
not come to see the Father,” that is the true Father, 
who is the Saviour, according to Count Zinzendorf ; 
“Vl conduct them round about the Saviour, 11 
represent to them a phantom of a Mather, and they 
shall think, as the Jews formerly did, that this is 
their God; thus the Saviour shall not get them.— 
By this means, il keep them im my power, whilst 
they think within themselves they are very wise. 
Vhe mistake among Christians, ks ing, arises [rom 
their uot comprehending, that itis honour enough 
-for the Father, to be the Father of God the Crea- 
tor of all things, and to be his own and only 
Father. 

Fhe Holy Ghost is called by the Hernhuters, the 
eternal wife of God, the mother of Christ, the mo- 
ther of the faithful, the mother of the church— 
Count Zmzendorf, in the sixth part of his Natural 
Reflections, gives a long detail to justify this change 
he makes in the common theology. Ile looks upon 
It as important and necessary; complaining much, 
that, since the Reformation, people are in gross ig- 
norauce concerning the person of the Holy Ghost, 
and that the divines in this article commit a very 
palpable omission. Ile adds, that such as cannot 
comprehend the mystery of the Trinity in the man- 
ner he explains it, want undoubtedly uprightuess of 
heart more than understanding, 

‘Thus it appears, that the son is chiefly the object 
of the Hernhuters worship. "Though Count Zin- 
zendorf in plain words calls him the carpenter Jesus, 
having taken along with lim, into his glory, the 
poor figure he made in this world, yet the most ten- 
der names are given him. Ele is called their Lamb, 
their little Lamb, their little Jesus. “Phey make his 
name of the femimne gender, calling him their ino- 
ther, their mamma Jesus. ‘The creation, redemp- 
tion, aud sanctificatiorr is the work of Christ, but 
the Father aud Moly Ghost uninister to him in all of 
them, which is the identical word they use in ex- 
pressing themselves on this head. ‘“ Whoever be- 
heves in Christ, though he knows nothing more of 
the Godhead, will be saved. The apostles, to ayoid 
idolatry, had not baptized im the uame of the Mather, 
the Ci and Holy Ghost, but in Clist’s name only. 
God had darted his Son as a flash of lightning, and 

the Son by his incarnation had made a parenthesis 
in the Godhead. What in common life is called a 
grandfather, a father-in-law, snch was the Lather 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘Che Son had taken it as 
a favour, that he was allowed to become, man and 
‘go out of the Godhead. Christ had not conquered 
as God, but as a man, with the same strength we 
conquer. God had assisted him, and he assists us 
‘also, Christ had not had the least power more than 
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we have. le had Iaid asidle his Godhead, and 
wrought miracles as men are able to do.” 

‘They have a great devotion far the five red 
wounds of the crucilixion, but that which Christ 
received in his side is extolled above all the rest.— 
‘This is “ their favorite wound, the very dear little 
holy opening, the preetous and ihoueind times pretty 
little side.” They kiss this wound, they kiss the 
spear that made it, and would kiss the soldicr whose 
hand had conducted the spear; they thank him for 
it, [tisin this opening that the faithful Tepases 
himself; there he breathes, there he sports, there he 
lays down sometinres length- -wise, sometimes crosy- 
wise: there is his country, his once his hall, his 
little bed, his litde table: there he eats, there he 
drinks, there he lives, there he praises the dear little 
Lamb. 

The Hernhuters have this distinguishing charac- 
ter of fanaticism, that they reject reason, reasoning 
and philosophy. "Phe children of God do not in- 
struct themselves ont of buoks. To demonstrate 
religion, to make it as evident as four times four 
are sixteen, is un useless and superfluous labour.— 
Faith does not require the least demonstration. It 
is brought forth in the heart by the Lloly Ghost. 
‘Ve children of God believe, because they find 
pleasure in believing. Nevertheless this faith pro- 
duced without reasoning, serves them instead of all 
other things, No other commandment should be 
preached to men, than that of believing. his is 
Count Zinzendorf’s doctrine. 

Regeneration comes of itself, without our being 
required to do any thing towards it. It isa capital 
truth, says our Moravian bishop, that such as have 
not ieceived grace, that are not yet children of 
God, that have not yet a feeling of their reconcilia- 
tion, that do not know yet upon what terms they 
are with their Creator and Saviour, ought not to be 
engaged to prepare themselves for it by any action, 
good works, good resolutions. "Phey must be told, 
that all that “has “been believed hitherto to be a 
preparation for commg to God, is rather an hm- 
derance to their salvation. Regenerationfis brought 
about suddenly, all at once. Oue moment is suffi- 
cient to make us free to receive grace, to be trans- 
tormed to the image of the little Lamb. 

w\ person regenerated cnjoys great liberty. He 
doth what the Saviour gives him an iclination to 
do, and what he has no inclmation for, he is not 
obliged to do. Tle doth what the Saviour makes 
him do, for he is the master, in whose power 1t is 
to make laws and to repeal them; who at all times 
can change the economy of salvation; make cn- 
minal what was virtuous, and virtuons what was 
crimial. 

It is wrong to say that a regenerated person doth 
any thing; properly speaking they do nothing. Le 
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is the Saviour that acts for them. He is with res- 
pect to the Saviour as a child, whose hand one 
enides, yet who believes it is himself that works, 
and rejoices at it. 

On the great day of judgment the Heruhuters 
will not be placed on the Saviour’s left hand among 


those that are gouts; this is to be understood of | 


course. Nor will they be amongst those culled the 
shecp on the right hand of the, judgment seat, a 
place of honour they look upon too mean to be 
assiened them. Count AZinzendorf tells us, that the 
words, “ Holy angels coming with the Saviour in 
his glory,” denote the saints coming along with 
him, and that the Hlernhuters will be those saints 
that accompany him. Ile adds, that such as do not 
die Hernhuters, will have mercy on that day, pro- 
vided they think favourably upon their-dying bed of 
those belonging to that sect. 

The circumcision of the Saviour has, according 
to them, served to shew of what sex he was. it 
has likewise restored to honour that part of the hu- 
mau body, which as a couseqtence of Adani’s fail, 
was become a disgrace to it; insomuch, that it is at 
present the most noble, and the most respectrble 
part of a man’s body. The sisters are exhorted ne- 
ver to think of it, bnt with sentiments of the most 
profound veneration, ‘They are even thought to 
make a'scruple of respecting men for any other rea- 
son. The organ of generation of the other sex is 
no less honourable. It has been sanctified by the 
birth of the Saviour. We abate of the strength of 
our author's expressions whilst we abridge him, for 
fear of. offending the modesty of our readers. 

All the souls are of the feminine sex. ‘There are 
only auima, and no animi, says the Moravian bi- 
shop with great elegance. ‘Yo think that there are 
male souls, would be, according to this profound 
divine, the greatest folly, a chimera, which ought 
not to enter the thoughts of a Christian, were he 
even in the midst of’an high fever. All that is of 
the male quality, and was adaptcd to our body, is 
detached from it as’soonas itis interred. It belungs 
not to its natural and primitive state: it is an addi- 
tion made to it afterwards: itis the seal of the office 
which the male sex is intrusted with. For, our sex 
is anemployment, an office. Jesus is the spouse of 
all the sisters, and the husbands, in the most pro- 
per sense, are his precurators, his agents, in every 
respect like those ambassadors in ancient times, 
who, on marrying a princess in the name of their 
master, puta booted leg in the wedding-bed. A 
husband is also properly no more than a chamber- 
lain of his wife ; his office is but for a time, and ad 
interim. However, the titles which the’count gives 
him are not less glorious: he is Vice-Christ, Vice- 


God. The sisters are conducted to Jesus by the . 
ministry of their husbands, who thus are their savi- 
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ours in this world. When therefore a marriage js 
made, what is the reason of it? Because there was 
a sister, who should be brought to the trie spouse 
by the mediation of such a procnrator. Count Zin- 
zeudori, in a conference on this subject, held at 
Osy with the seventh-day men, made use of the fol- 
lowing expressions, which, to avoid scandal us much 
as possible, we shall soften a little: 

Christ in his person, is not only espoused, but 
even wedded to every believer.” 

From what bas been said, two consequences na- 
turally result, which have not escapcd the count.— 
‘The one is, that whoever knows himsclf to be wiman 
ought to acknowledge the dignity that is in him, 
and honour the choice that has becn made of his 
person. ‘The other, that marriage is the most pre- 
cious depositum the Saviotr has intiusted with Lis 
church ; that is to say, without doubt, to the society 
of Hernhuters, and the most importat tnysteiy to 
which he has given them the key. Considering this 
we camiot at all be suprised at being told, that they 
Jook upon all that are warried out of their society 
to live in foruication and adultery. 

‘The male sex consists of mained men, unmarried 
men, and widowers. According to their original 
plan, all that had passed the twenty-first year, should 
be married. After these years, say they, the state of 
marriage is a brutish state, a state of madness, where 
ho one knoweth himself. 

Besides this division of men into these classes, 
there is another more general one, by which they 
are distinguished into two choirs; one instructs the 
married people of both sexes, and the other the un- 
married ones. Zinzendorf was very strict in his 
discipline ; and indeed he seems to have had all that 
ansterily which constitutcs the founder of a sect.— 
In this he differed much from Christ ; for our Sayi- 
our not cnly went about domg geod, but he never 
refused to eat or drink with men, although of most 
profane characters. 

Such are the outlines of the history of these peo- 
ple; but we shall consider them in a more extensive 
point of view, after briefly stating some of their 
opinions, as drawn up by Mr. Wesley; and then, 
from their own writings, we shall see whether his 
assertions are true or false. 

"They believe and teach, says Mr. Wesley, that 
Christ bas déne all that was uccessary for the salva- 
tion of mankind; that consequently we are to do 
nothing, as necessary to salvation, but sincerely to 
believe in him; that there is but one command and 
one duty now, namely, to believe in Christ; that 
Christ has taken away all other commands and du- 
ties, having Wholly abolished the law; that the be- 
liever is therefore free from the'law, ‘and is not ob- 
liged thereby to do or omit any thing, it being in- 


‘consistent with his liberty, to do any thing as com- 
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manded. That there is no such thing as degrees 
in faith, or weak faith, since he has no faith who has 
any donbt or fear, Vhat we are sanctified, wholly 
the moment we ure justified, and neither wore vor 
less holy to the day of our death; entire saneutica- 
tion and entire justification bemg im one and the 
same interest. ‘Vhata believer is uever sanctitied 
or holy in himself, but in Christ ouly. Tle has no 
holiness iv himself at all, all his holmess beimg im- 
puted, not ivherent. ‘That a man aay feel peace 
which passeth all understanding, may rejoice sath 
jey unspeakable and full of glory, and have the love 
of God and of all mankind, with donunion over all 
sin; and yet all this may be only nature, animal sya- 
rits, or the force of imaginanon, That if a man 
regartls prayer, or teaching the scriptures, is com- 
monly as matters of duty; if he judges himself 
obliged to do ihese things, or 1s troubled when he 
does them not, be 1s m bondage, ke Imas no faith 
at all, bit is seeking salvation by the works of the 
law. ‘Phat, therefore, til we believe, we ought 
not to pray, search the scryptures, or Communicate. 

Ve leave the reader to form what votion he pleases 
of these sentimentg hich border near upon the 
Antinomiau scheme; but then he must hear what 
they have to say for themselves, which we shall re- 
Jate with the strictest impartiality, after we have 
given the history of their missions. 

asa 


History of the Missions of the United Brethren, as 
given by theuselves. 


The first mission sent out by the united brethren, 
was to the Island of St. Thomas, the occasion of 
which was as follows. A ncgro having come to +i- 
csit Hernhuth in Germany, where these people were 
settled, he told the brethren thai his mother, a negro 
woman, who lived in that island, would be glad to 
hear of the Saviour. 

‘This stirred up a desire in same to go thither, and 
Leonard Dobec, afterwards a Moravian bishop, 
resolved for the sake of these poor heathens, even 
to become a slave himself, if he could tind no other 
means of preaching the gospel to the Negroes. He 
went to St. Phomas’s in the year 1732, and began 
to declare to them the word of revelation. 

He was followed by others, and the testimony of 
the death of the Lord of life and glory, for the sins 
of the world, began to operate upon the hearts of 
the poor negroes. In 1736, the first of three ne- 
groes who had embraced the gospel, was baptized, 
aud then a sort of opposition arose. 

The white people, from some false principles, 
hindered the conversion of the negroes te Christta- 
nity. The missionarics, and those uegroes who 
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came to them to hear the gospel, were obliged to 
endure and suifer mech. The late conat Zinzen- 
dorf, whose zeal for the happiness of lis felluw erea- 
tures, and particularly of the beathens, could not 
be restrained by any difficulties, avived in the island 
of St. Vhomas in the year 1759. He found some 
of the missionaries in prison; but, upon his request, 
the governor set thens at hberty. From that dine 
the gospel has been preached there uninicruptedly, 
although the negroes have, ever snice then, under- 
goue many bard-hips, and borne niany afilictious for 
the sake of the gospel. 

The ministry of the brethren of St. Thomas, and 
the two adjoimug islands of St. Crux and St. Jan, 
has been crowned with great success, so that many 
thousands of poor benighted negroes have becn eu- 
lightencd, and have believed tn the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and been brought to the enjoyment of tie 
blessings purchased by his blood. 

These negroes are also a proof that a genuine re- 
formation in principles and practice 1s always inse- 
parable from true conviction, and the proprietors 
of the estates acknowledge this to be the fruit of the 
gospel; that their slaves, since they have believed in 
Jesus, are become faithful, obedient, and diligent; 
yea, the magistrates themselves have more than once 
declared, that the baptized nations ave a greater se- 
curity to them than their forts. The brethren have 
built chapels for the negroes for divine worship in 
each of the three Danish islands, and the number 
of negroes who are now under the care of the bre- 
thren, amount to about six thousand. Many of 
these poor creatures are very pious, and when they 
die, it is generally in a trinmphant manner, trusting 
for salvatian in the inciits of Chitst. 

In the year 1754, some gentlemen of considerable 
possessions in Jamaica, being muuch concerned for 
the salvation of the souls of their poor negroes, 
desired that a mission might be established m that 
island which was agreed to; and they, with a zeal 
that is uncommon this age, made the mission in the 
beginning to be attended with great success. “Vhis 
inission has been the only one begun by us that met 
with encouragement in the beginning. It wes soon 
seen that the Holy Ghost had prepared the hearts 
of many of the negrocs to recetve the gospel, and 
some fruits appeared quickly. — But though the 
difliculues from without were not of such a nature 
as to obstruct the labourers of the brethren, as was 
apparently the case im other places, yet in a few 
years, the sced which had sprung pp seemed to whi- 
ther and die away. But these last seurs, there has 
been a most blessed revival, and the word has been 
preached at several places in the island with such 
success, that there are now several congregations of 
baptized negroes, who adorn the ductrine of God 
our Saviour. 
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Yn the island of Antigua a mission has also been 
established since the year 1756. ‘Though the pro- 


gress of the gospel has not been so rapid, nor the. 


effects so striking here as in Jamaica; yet many ne- 
groes have received the word of atonement with 
joy and are become partakers ‘of the redemption in 
the blood of Christ. The brethren have. a louse 
and chapel at St. John’s, where, accerding to our 
Jatest accounts, many negroes attend the preaching 
constantly. ‘The brethren preach also to the negroes 
on the several plantations. 

The last nission sent to the Carthbee Islands was 
‘to Barbadoes. The negroes on this island were of- 
ten the subject of the thoughts and prayers of many 
of the brethren ;-but.when the way and manner of 
establishing a.mission there was taken inte conside- 
ration, we suwidifheulties which seemed isiurmount- 
able. After-makmg an attempt which. did not an- 
swer, in the year 1765, a brother m England re- 
solved to go-thither, to attempt to bring the negroes 
to the knowledge of the truth. He was joined soon 
Ly another brother from America. ‘These mission- 
aries found favour in the eyes of some of the gentle- 
men of the island, and many negroes shewed a desire 
to hear the glad tidmgs of redemption from sim by 
thie blood-of Christ. The work of the Holy Ghost 
was soon apparent. The missionaries were enabled 
to purchase a spot of ground, to fit up a dwelling 
for themselves, and a hall in which the negroes 
could meet. Many fruits already appear, and some 
negroes have been baptized. 

Besides these islands on which missions are esta- 
blished, the brethren have visited several others ; 
aud as the negroes, who have received the faith, 
are often either sold or transported to estates of 
their masters’ on other islands, they have brought 
the glad tidings of great joy to the negroes there ; 
and we have reason to believe, that they prove a 
good savour, even where there are no established 
niissious. 

We will now turn onr.eyes to Asia, though we 
cannot give you so joyful an account from that 
guaiter-of the globe, as you have above from Ame- 
rica. 

Iu the year 1759, with the concurrence of the 
court of Denmark and the Asiatic Company at Co- 
penhagen, a colony of brethren went to Vranque- 
bar, in the neighbourhood of which they formed a 
settlement, with a view to # mission among the In- 
dians om the coast of Coromondel, and particularly 
to establish a settlement on the Nicobar Islands. 
“At length, -in the year 1768, they accomplished 
what they had almost given up as impracticable, viz. 
the establishment ef a sinall colony in the Nicobar 
islands. "The Tudians received them kindly, gave 
them land to hve an, and, by the last accounts, we 
have reason to believe, that as our brethren learn 
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the language, these poor Jndians will reap the bles- 
sings of the gospel. Of the six who went the first 
time. to these islands, two departed this life very 
soon. 

Some brethren have also gone to Ceylon, at two 
different times, to try, if possible, to bring the gospel 
aniong the*Cyngalese; but they could not obtaim 
their aim, though their abode there was not entirely 
without fruit. 

In the year 1747, two brethren went to. Persia, 
with the view of finding the followers of the ancient 
Magi or Gauri; but they could not obtain their 
aim, on account of the.troubles of the war, which 
raged there at that time. * 

The empress of Russia having granted the breth- 
ren some Jand m the kingdom of Astracan, on the 
banks of the Wolga, a colony is now established 
there, and we are not without good hopes that God 
will bless and enable them to bring the gospel 
among the heathens who are on the borders of that 
country,.and who already-shew a particular affection 
for them. 

‘Thus in Asia a beginning is made, and we cannot 
but hope that our Lord, who has opened the door, 
will grant us to see the same happy effets as are 
evident in so many-other places. 

Fhe fruits of the travail of Christ’s soul upon the 
natives of this querter of the glabe, are seen in the 
greatest nuinbers among the negroes in the Ameri- 
can islands, who caine froni the coast of Guinea, 
and other parts of Africa. Even as early as in the 
year 1757, two brethren went to Guinea, to preach 
the gospel to the negroes there; but one of them 
departing this life soon after their arrival, no farther 
attempt was made to establish a mission on the coast 
of Guimea till the year 1767, when, at the desire of 
the African company at Copenhagen, and after an 
agreement had been made by the said company, and 
confirmed by his Danish majesty, five brethren went 
thither in one of the company’s ships. 

But very soon atter their arrival, three of them, 
among the rest the chief missionary, were taken off 
by a maliguant fever. The remaining two spent 
some time m a -eickly state atthe Danish fort; but 
last year three brethren more went to them, attended 
by another to assist them in settling in their proper 
habitation. -One of the three who went last, de-° 
parted this. life toon after lis arrival. 

The Danish governor presented the brethren to the 
king of Ache, who rceeived them into his friend- 
ship, and gave them leave to settle in any part of his 
territories wherever they might chuse. ‘Thereupon 
they songht out a proper place, where, by the last 
accounts, they were employed in building a house, 
in order to enter upon the work of the mission. 

An attempt has also been made to bring the gos- 
pel among the Llottentots at the Cape of Goud 
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Hope. Our brethren lived five years among them, 
begun a school for the children, and baptized also 
seven adult Hottentots, But certain circumstances 
interfering, this mission could not be continued. 

I could also give yon an account of some other 
attempts of the brethren towards the furtherance of 
the kingdom of Jesus in Africa, but as they do not 
properly belong to the class of missions among the 
heathens, I shall only name two to you. 

One of these attempts has the Copta in Egypt, 


and Abyssinia for its special object; and three breth-— 


ren are now resident at Cairo in Egypt, for that 
purpose, 

The aim of the other was directed to the salvation 
of the poor Christian slaves in Algiers. Our brother 
Richter went thither in the year 1740, where he, 
while preaching to the slaves sick of the plague, got 
the same disorder, which proved the means of his 
dissolution. Another brother staid there from the 
year 1744 to 1745, serving, and preaching to the 
slaves. 

- 1 will not take np more of your time in relating 
many other important and strikitig incidents attend- 
mg our mission. But I cannot conelude this part 
of my narrative without mentioning our present 
attempts to form a mission on the coast of Labrador, 
among the savage Esquimaux. 

In the year .1752, some merchants in London 
fitted out a ship for that coast, and they had the 
good intention of assisting the brethren to form a 
inission among the Indians there. Accordingly four 
missionaries went with this ship, and took the frame 
of, and materials for, a house with them, intending 
to stay in that country, and to dwell among the 
Indians. ‘Fhey arrived safely upon the coast, and 
the missionaries ereeted their house on a convenient 
spot. ‘The ship sailed further northwards, with a 
view to trade, some Esquimanx eame on board, and 
appeared very kind and loving; but at length enticed 
the mate, who was a brother, and some others away 
from the ship, under the pretence of trade, and then 
tourdered them. ; 

After those on board had waited some days in vain 
for the return of their companions, they sailed back 
to the place where the four brethren had built their 
house, and from thence to Europe. The four mis- 
sionaries were obliged to return with the ship, to 
help to work her; though some of them left Labra- 
dor with great reluctance, notwithstanding the im- 
mninent danger to which they would be exposed, by 
their staying alone among the eruel savages. ‘The 
same vessel sailed thither again next year, and the 
bodies of these who had been murdered were found: 
but that was all they obtained by this voyage. 

Sull the Esqmmaux were objects of our spceial 
attention; and in the year 1704, a brother, who 
had been in Greenland, and had learned the Green- 
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landish language, being impelled in his own inind 
to go among the Esquimanx, went with the blessing 
of the congregation to Newfoundland, and from 
thenee to ‘Terra Labrador, where he, after surmount- 
ing many difficulties, got a sight of the sisquimanx, 
It was a great joy to him, and no less a surprize to 
them, that they could understand cach other. By 
this means it was discovered, that the supposition of 
our brethren in Greenland, that the Esquimaux and 
Greenlanders were originally the same nation, was 
matter of fact; and thus a friendly intercouse com- 
menced between the brethren and Esquimaux. 

In the year 1765, the same brother, with three 
others, went again to Newfoundland and to the coust” 
of Labrador, beg encouraged thereto by the wor- 
thy governor of Newfoundland, commodore Palliser, 
by the Board of Trade and Plantations, and by the 
Lords of the Admiralty. ‘I'wo of them went from 
Newfoundland in a small vessel, to reeonnoitre the 
coast, but to little purpose. But the chief conse- 
quence of this voyage was, that at length the Esqui- 
maux came down to Chateau bay, aud our brethren 
had frequent opportunities to speak with them of 
their Creator and Redeemer. ‘here was also a 
peace and treaty concluded between the Esquimaux 
and the English, and the fornier promised that they 
would be obedient to his majesty king George, Xe. 
By this interval the brethren aud the Esquimaux be- 
came better acquainted, and the latter invited the 
former to come and live among them. 

As it was the wish of the brethren to be a bles- 
sing to this nation, and to reside among them, so 
we could not but desire to have it in our power to 
form a settlement among those heathens, and to have 
such a pareel of land, that the Esquimaux who 
sought their salvation, might dwell there tocether 
unmolested. Appheation being made to govern- 
ment fora grant of land, we met with all the en- 
couragement we could wish; but the exceution of 
the grant was delaved till the year 1769. 

In the mean time a company of Esquimaux com. 
ing in the year 1768 to Chateau bay, began again 
their old practices of murdering and stealiug. ‘These 
were attacked by a party of English, and several 
were killed on the spot, aud some taken prisoners 
and brought to Newfoundland. But a woman, and 
her sou about six years old, and a boy of about 
thirteen or fourteen years old, were brought to Eng- 
land. ‘This boy was given by governor Palliser to 
the brethren’s socicty for the furtherance of the 
gospel. ‘The woman and her son were treated with 
great kindness, and her Royal Highness the Prin- 
eess dowager of Wales, the duke of Gloucester, 
and sumdry persons of distinction toak notice of her, 
and loaded her with presents. She was sent back 
with her sou in the year 1769, by the ofticer with 
whom she came to England. ‘The above-mentioned 
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boy, whose name was Karpik, lived some time with 
us in Chelsea, und was a real pleasure to all those 
who saw him. He was lively, docile, and of quick 
natural parts; and though he had sometimes fits of 
sullenness and obstinacy, yet in general he was very 
good natured. Efe was in June "1769 sent to our 
settlement at Fulucck in Yorkshire, under the care 
of one of the four brethren who had made the 
voyage to Labrador in 1765, and who could speak 
Greenlandish. - 

Karpik was taught there to read and write, and 
made a good proficiency. His kind guardian spoke 
munch with him of the miscrable state of an unre- 
conciled sinner, aud of the love of his Creator— 
His heart was touched and often affected, and he 
could at last begin to ask questions upon these heads 
himself. At length he was taken ill with the small 
pox. The missionary finding he was a proper ob- 
ject, baptized him on his sick-bed, in the presence 
of as many as the room where he lay could conve- 
mently hold; and the baptism was performed im the 
Esquimaux language : soon after he, as the first fruit 
of this savage nation, departed with joy, cailing 
upon the name of the Lord. We felt pain on ac- 
count of this loss; for we loved the youth, and 
hoped, that he would in time prove of real service 
to lus nation. 

Every thing touching the mtended scttlement be- 
ing agreed upon, some brethreu im London resolved 
io form a company, and fit out a ship to carry the 
missionaries to the coast of Labrador in order to vi- 
sit the Esquimaux, to fix upon the land on which a 
future settlement should be made, and to prepare 
every thing in the best manner they could for that 
purpose. Accordingly a ship was bought, and fitted 
out and sailed in May 1770. ‘Three brethren went 
as missionaries, and several accompanied them as 
assistants. Our Lord’s providence procured us a 
captain fit for the purpose. ‘This voyage has bcen 
crowned with success; they have been preserved 
from great danger, and have becn favourably re- 
ceived by the Esquimaux. ‘The missionaries have 
preached the gospel often to them in large and small 
companies, and they have reason to hope, not 
without effect. ‘Thus far the Lord has graciously 
helped us. 

Now we are preparing to form a_ settlement 
among them, aud as the Esquimaux are noted for 
their thieving, treacherous and cruel disposition, we 
trust in the ‘Lord, that he will protect our brethren, 
when they hive among them, and help us also with 
regard to the-wonsiderable expences this expedition 
will be attended with. Having already greatly ex- 
ceeded the bounds of this narrative, we will not 
dwell upon other attempts of the brethren which are 
now in hand, but proceed to the question; By what 
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means are the brethren enabled to support such very: 
large undertakings ? 

Our missions among the heathens have been fur- 
thered and supported with great zeal and concern of. 
heart by the late Count Zinzendorf, from their very 
beginning, to his entermg into the joy of his Lord.. 
At first the missions were but few; and the expences’ 
required for their support did not amount to very 
considerable sums. But as the missions became 
more numerous from time to time, some members 
of the congregation, and other friends, found them- 
selves moved to take share in, and promote, by vo- 
luntary coutributions, the furtherance of the gospel ;. 
and this they did cither by assisting the brethren’s - 
missions in'gencral, or one or another mission in- 
particular, 

As these missions contmually grew: more and- 
more numerous and considerablé;;God_ has caused: 
his kind assistance also to increase. Yet™ now and 
then, particularly when new establishments were 
formed, the brethren who were appointed to provide. 
for the missions, have been obliged to borrow mq- 
ney for the purchast of as much land as was need- 
ful for the building of dwellings: for the missiona- 
ries, &c. till they were enabled to pay it off again, 
as it came in. But that every thing relating to the 
missions might be transacted ima ‘suitable and ore 
derly manner, sensible and faithful men are chosen 
from time to time, at the synods of the unity, who 
are appointed deputies to manage the diaconate of 
the inissions. hey have the general care of the 
external affairs of the missions in all parts of the 
world; they receive the voluntary contributions 
from the brethren’s congregations and from other 
friends: for the missions have no other funds thau 
those contributions; they do their utmost to defray 
the necessary expences by this means, and they keep 
regular accounts of the receipts and disbursements. 
‘The diaconate of the missions have not only the 
care of providing for the missionaries on their yoy- 
ages and joumeys by land and sea;.of supporting 
them, as far as lies in their power, when they are 
among the heathens; but also of providing for their 
children in the schools appointed for the education 
of our children in Europe or America, and also for 
the widows of such who depart this life in the la- 
bour among the heathens. 

The brethren who at present are employed in pro~ 
viding for the missions in general, have an arduous 
tash ; they serve joyfully the work -of God among 
the heathens without any salary, and their only re~ 
compence is, that they are employed in such an 
important cause of cur Lord, and that they assist in 
the propagation of the gospel. y 

It would be impossible for these brethren to pro- 

vide all that is required for the support of the mns- 
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sions, if on the one hand the Lord had not enkindled 
a zeal in our congregations, and in the hearts of the 
members thereof, aud of those frieuds out of our 
circle, who wish: to see the kingdoni of God come, 
and whe have been informed of the circinnstances 
of our missions, to take share in, and to lend real 
assistance to this work of God, so that the poorest 
are willing to throw in their mites: aud if, on the 
other hand; our missionaries, and their assistants 
among the:heathens, did not make it their concern 
to be as frugal as possible. ‘lhe missionaries, as 
much as their occupation in preaching the gospel, 
and taking care of the souls of the poor heathens 
will permit, do their utmost to earn their own bread 
by their own hands, and thus: to make the care of 
those employed in providing what is necessary for 
the missions, as easy as possible to them. ‘This is 
more particularly the case In some places, as in St. 
Thomas; where. our brethren have been able, through 
the regulations they have made, to provide for their 
maintenance almost entirely ; so that now commonly 
nothing falls upon the diaconate of the mussions, 
except the journeys and voyages thither and back 
again, and such extraordinary expences, as building 
of chapels, &c. 

In the year 1742, some brethren, who lived in 
London, formed themselves into a socicty, by the 
name of the Brethren’s Society for the furtherance 
of the Gospel, with a view to assist in this blessed 
work, to which they were the more encouraged, as 
a great part of the missionaries who pass and re- 
pass, naturally go by the way of London. This 
little society in the beginning did more than they 
themselves, at first, could have expected. It was, 
however, for several years in a declining state. But, 
about two years ago, the old members of the society 
formed themselves anew into a body, to which they 
added several others. ‘Since then they have con- 
tinued in a state of blessed activity, and been en- 
abled, by their own voluntary contributions, by gifts 
from friends out of our circle, and by two small 
legacies, to lend real assistance to the missionaries 
who have passed through London, and among the 
rest they have defrayed the whole of the passage of 
the missionaries who went this year to the coast 
of Labrador; and they hope, by the blessing of the 
Lord, to Jend considerable assistance to the estab- 
lishment of the mission settlement on that coast 
next spring. = 

‘Thus they afford a great assistance to the general 
diaconate of the missions. You have a more full 
account of this Society for the furtherance of the 
Gospul, in a letter from J. [1. to a friend, published 
in the year 1768. 

I cannot conclude without observing, that as there 
isno fined salary settled upon any missionary, nor 
any prospect of their ever gaining the least pecu- 
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niary advantrge by their entering into this service, 
nothing but the love of Christ can constrain then 
to engage in this work ; and their only reward is, 
when they sce the heathens, overcome by Divine 
grace, bowing their knecs unto, and joing already 
here below in praising “ the Lamb that was sluin, 
who has Joved us, and washed us from our sius 10 
his own blood.” 

Notwithstanding all the regulations made, as 
above related, we are often In pain that it is not in 
our power to giye more effectual assistance to those 
who, in the service of our Lord among the heathens, 
venture their lives, aud carry their souls im their 
hands, and to render their arduous work more easy 
to them. 5 

Thus, my dear friend, I have given you a brief, 
though a much longer account, than I intended. 

IIe who has bought the souls of men with his 
own blood, and who “ shall have the heathen for his 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possesston,” be praised for what he has done by 
means of the brethren: and L am persuaded, that all 
those who. love the Lerd Jesus Christ, and wish for 
the happincss of their fellow-creatures, will join in 
prayer, that the Lord of the harvest may continue 
.to bless and prosper this important work, until “the 
knowledge of the Lord covereth the earth even as 
the waters cover the sea.” 

‘The Esquimaux, who are the inhabitants of the 
coast of Labrador, have been hitherto known under 
no character but that of thieves, murderers, and 
savages; bat the brethren of the nission found them 
much deficient from what they had been represented. 
‘They found they were the smuc with those in Green- 
land, from the similarity of their language, and the 
aflimty of their customs. Many brethren offered 
themselves to enter npon this arduous undertaking, 
though they were not ignorant of the dangers that 
attended it. Out of thesc, three marned couple, 
one widower, and seven ingle men were fixed upon 
to begin this settlement. ‘Phe names of them were 
as follow: 

Jens Haven, who was the first brother that’ went 
in search of the Esquimaux, felt that even before he 
went to Greenland, an impulse to carry to this sa- 
vage nation the gospel of their redemption; .and un- 
dismayed by the many difficulties and dangers which 
he had met with, and might still have to encounter, 
he went with bis wife im his company. 

The next was Christian Lacrsen Drahent, an old 
missionary, who had served the Lord twelve years 
among the Greenlanders, waited as a widower many 
yeais, with earnest desire that the door might be 
opened to the Esquimaux, and that he might end 
his days in the ministry of the gospel among them. 
He accordingly set sail the thid tame for the coast 
of Labrador. 
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The third was Christopher Braasin; a physician 
and surgeon, who was stirred up in bis visit to 
Greenland; he devoted himself to the service of the 
Lord, and amongst these savages went thither with 
his wife. 

Next to him was John Shneder, born in Moravia, 
who had been also several years an assistant to the 
mission in Greenland, but afterwards waited a con- 
siderable time in America, till the door should be 
opened to the Esquimaux; but at length he obtained 
his wish to have lus wife along with him to Labra- 
dor. 

Joseph Necesser was another valuable and pions 
assistant, who had been many years in Greenland; 
and along with him avas Stephen Senson, who had 
for some time’ the care of the mission. To these 
were added, four other brethren, who were all un- 
married, ‘but who did every thing in their power to 
promote the gospel amongst the heathens. 

These came altogether from their different habi- 
tations to Lindsey-house, in Chelsea; -and their 
simplicity, indefatigable zeal, and elevatedness of 
thonght, were an edification to all those who con- 
versed with them. ; 

At the request of some of the brethren, it was 
resolved upon to send out more missionaries to con- 
vert the heathens, and to colleet among themselves 
sums sufficient for that purpose. As it was neces- 
sary that the missionaries should be provided with 
every thing that was wanting, therefore the materials 
of a house were formed at Chelsea, and constructed 
an such a manner that the whole could be easily 
taken in pieces, and as casily formed together. This 
was done in order to accommadate them when they 
arrived at a distant shore, where they might be in 
want of the common necessaries of life. Bricks, 
mortar, boards, shingles, cast iron stoves, and all 
neecssary furniture, was provided for them, partly 
here, and partly in Newfoundland. «And as they 
had but very little hopes ef procuring their subsist- 


ence by husbandry or fishing, {therefore a quantity 


of suitable provisions for a year at least, and cloaks 
proper for that inhospitable climate were sent with 
them. Though what was provided was scanty, yet 
they received it with great thankfulness; and their 
joy in hopes of being a blessing to the Esquimaux, 
‘made them superior to all the difficulties and in- 
conveniences. 

Government shewed a kind attention to their 
safety; and Mr. Byron, who suceeeded Sir Hugh 
Palliser in the government of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, was so good as to issue a proclamation, 
forbidding-every one to molest the brethren in their 
scttlement, or to give them any disturbance what- 
ever, ‘The owners, who had resolved to purchase a 
ship merely for this mission, had in the preeeding 
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years sustaied a considerable loss, and yet they 
determined to purchase a larger ship, for the earry- 
ing the brethren to Labrador, they being paid by 
the brethren’s society for propagating the gospel. 

Every thing being prepared for the voyage, they 
were, at a solemn meeting at the brethren’s chapel, 
in Fetter-lane, London, on May 5, 1771, reeom- 
mended in a sincere and affecting prayer, to the 
gracious protection and keeping of our Father in 
heaven, und to the grace and presence. of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to the kind guidance of the Holy 
Ghost. On the 8th of the same month, they went 
on board the ship with confident and joyful hearts, 
and arrived, after a tedious and troublesome voyage, 
at St. John’s, in Newfoundland, on the first of July. 

They met here with much kindness from some of 
the inhabitants; and having soon completed their 
stores, sailed on the 7th for Labrador. 

This last part of their voyage was still more dif- 
ficult and dangerous. ‘They were often obliged, on 
account of storms, to run into bays between num- 
berless islands and sunken rocks, with which this 
coast abounds. They were often environed with 
great mountains of ice, and ice-fields, which were 
terrible to the very mariners: but the Lord helped 
them out of all the dangers with which they were 
encompassed, and gave them the joy to see, meet, 
and speak, at sundry times, with some of the Esqui- 
maux. As soon as the Indians heard that they were 
brethren who would dwell among them, and that 
Jens Ingoak, little Jens, so they called brother 
Tlaven, was there, they expressed much joy, and 
were very ready to serve them, by giving them direc- 
tions how to find the harbour which they had chosen 
the foregoing year. ‘They east anchor in the desired 


haven, on the 9th of August; and their first busi- 


ness was to return thanks and praises to the Lord, 
whose help they had so often experienced. 

They went on shore the next way, being the 10th 
of August, to take a nearer view of the ground, and 
to fix upon the spot on which they would erect 
their house. One of the texts appomted for that 
day in all the brethren’s congregations was particu- 
larly expressive and encouraging. It was, 

“Thou shalt bring them in, and plant them in 
the mountain ef thine inheritance, in the place, O 
Lord, which thou hast made tor thee to dwell in, 
in the sanctuary which thine hands have established.” 
Exod. xv. 16. Tu which was added the collect, 


“ We surcly are a work of thine own hand, 
“Thy souls, on whom thou’st deign’d thy blood 
to spend, a 
“ By thy holy spirit to thee direeted, 
« A cov nant people, by free grace elceted 
“ To eudless bliss.” 
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They immediately set about erecting their house, 
inclosed it with palivades, and were so far ready, on 
the 22d of September, that they could enter into it 
and lodge in two rooms; and the worthy captain, 
who had, wits his crew, given them all possible 
assistunee, could set sail for England on the 24th of 
September. 

The place which the brethren have chosen for 
their habitation upon the main land, is so situated, 
that both the Nunenguak tribe, who dwell on the 
islands between them and the open sea, ané the Ks- 
quimanx, who usually go from the south to the 
north aud back again, pass by it, agd thus they have 
an opportunity to hear the gaspcl there. 

Brother Drachart began directly to preach the 
gospel of reconciltation to the savages, while the 
rest of the brethren were employed in building.— 
Their situation was enitical, it was, as one of them 
writes, as if each with one of his hands wrouglit in 
the work, and with the other held a weapon; for it 
Was necessary for them to use all precaution, and to 
be constantly upon their guard against the attempts 
of a uution, to whom stealing and murdering were 
become, through habit,)a second nature. Bat, 
praised be God, who preserved them with such a 
powerful arm, and who turned the hearts of the 
Esquimaux to such fr iendship towards the brethren, 
that there was no occasion to make use of any kind 
of weapons against them. The brethren soon dis- 
covered a very considerable difference between the 
conduct of these savages now, and when they first 
saw them. Formerly they were bold and impudent, 
and looked upon the Europeans as upon dogs, giving 
them the appellation Kabluners, that is, barbarians, 
but called themselves Innuit, whieh signifies men. 
Now they expressed their desire to hear the good 
news, and shewed, of their own accord, that “they 
had uo secret murdering knives concealed im thetr 
sleeves, nor bows and arrows, nor darts hid in their 
kujaks, small boats, sharp at both ends, the ribs are 
made of wood; these are covered altogether with 
seal-skhin, 1 the middle is a hole, into which the 
man thrusts his legs, aud the lower part of his body, 
aud sits wich his legs extended. These boats hold 
bat one man, who inakes use of a paddle, and can 
get very speedily forward. 

They began to prove by fuets, tat their usnal 
address to the brethren, when they first met them, 
“TIkineutegehpocut, we are friends, was truth, and 
flowed from their hearts. The brethren therefore 
conclnde the journal which they sent to Furope 
with these words: “We have reason to thank our 
Lord for preserving us hitherta beyond all our ex- 
pectations, and all our brethren and sisters, and 
friends, who hear this, will praise the Lord with 
us.” 

The owners resolved to seud the ship again in 
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the spring of 1772, but as their former loss was con- 
siderably increased by the last voyage, they deters 
mined to send her to fish upon the banks of New- 
foundland, before she sailed to Labrador with the 
prosistons sent for the brethren’s use this year. 

The ship stayed longer out than was expected, and 
did not return to London until December, This 
delay gave ngs much concern, and we were not with- 
out painful appreheusions; but our good brethren 
in Nain had reason to have more frightlul and ansi- 
ous thought “on account of the ship’ $ lemaining sa 
long absent from them, 

After the departure of the ship in the peeseine 
year, they had enough to do to finish their house, 
and to secure themselves against the cold which is 
much more intense there than in Greenland, although 
their house is almost seven degrees more to the south 
than our settlement in that country. The ice does 
not thaw, so as to clear the harbour, ull towards the 
end of June. 

Though they did all in their power to obtain fresh 
provisions by hunting, fowling, and fishing, yet they 
got but a very sual quantity, having shot but two 
reta-deers, and about an hundred rnypers, a bird a 
little bigger than a partridge, ‘This was certainly 
but a small pittance for such a large family. 

As the ship, after having concluded the fishing on 
the banks, had a very slow passage to Labrador by 
reason of. contrary winds and much tee, and did not 
reach Unity-harbour until the end of October, the 


| brethren began to give up all hopes of her arrival, 


and of their getting any provisions this year. They 
had but two pieces of flesh-meat left, and very little 
of other provisions, and had the dismal prospect of 
staming for want of the necessaries of life. They 
therefore sought out and gathered all the red and 
black berries under the hills, dried them, and laid 
them carefully by. From the Esquimaux they could 
expect litte or no assistance, notwithstanding the 
good will several of thein testified ; for these poor 
improvident savages suifer often themselves so great 
wait, that some, almost every year, die through 
hunger. 

Thus situated, their distress was turned into the 
greater joy, when the ship at last, contrary to their 
expectations, appeared in Unity-harbour on the sth 
of October. In their letters they express themselves 
on this occasion thus : 

“ Had you seen the joy that reigned among us, 
when we heard that the ship was arrived, you would 
certainly never forget it; for we had given her up, 
and had devoted ourselves to the most exueme de- 
gree of poverty. { cannot say that a dejected 
spirit raled among us before, but we were resolved 
to surrender ourselves up to all circumstances, hop- 
ing avd trusting that lie who has sent us hither, 


who has counted our hairs, and without whose pert 
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mission none of them could fall the ground, would 
preserve us.” In another letter it is remarked, 

“The ship’s staying away so long had two effects; 
first, it convinced us that nothing was impossible to 
the Lord, and that he can command the seas that 
they should remain open, that, though so late in 
the year, the ship could come hither. Sccondly, 
tt made us more thankful for the provision seut to 
us.” 

Touching the main object of their settlement, one 
of them writes as follows: 

“ The word of the cross, and of the great atoning 
sacrifice, has been, at every opportunity, yea with- 
out cessation, preached by us unto the Esquimaus. 
Brother Drachart bas particularly shewn great faith- 
fulness herein ; for he scarcely ever speaks with them 
of any thing else. They hear it, and for the great- 
est part wonder at it. Sometimes they wiil not hear, 
but go away from him, and begin to laugh; yet he 
is still patient, and goes on in hope. We discover, 
however, joyful traces in some, that the word of 
the cross, which can even melt rocks, does not re- 
turn without leaving some effects on one or another 
of them. May our Saviour grant that it may soon 
take deep root in their hearts !” 

Notwithstanding the excessive cold in winter, 
some of the missionaries ventured to go over the ice 
and snow on a visit, and to preach the gospel to the 
Esquimaus in their winter houses, which are built 
of pieces of snow. 

Phe manner of forming these houses is this: they 
chuse a large drift of snow, dig an oval hole in it as 
farge as they want the house. They then cut out 
pieces of snow of three feet long, two feet broad, 
and one foot thick; with these they arch over “his 
hole. Instead of a window, they eut a hole mm the 
arch, and fix in a slab of ice, which gives tolerable 
fight. They dig a long crooked low entry through 
the snow to the dwelling, and use a slab of frozen 
snow for ithe door. They leave an elevation of 
ahout twenty inches in the midst of the house, on 
which they lay skins and sleep. 

The missionaries were not only received and 
lodged in a very friendly manner by the Esquimauy, 
but they were constantly visited by numbers of them 
as soon as they could drive from their habitations on 
the island to the brethren’s dwelling, over the fro- 
zen sea, on sledges drawn by dogs. And as soon as 
the ice was gone, the visits were still more nume- 
Frous. 

Thes sledges are sometimes drawn by fourteen, 
by twenty, yea, they have seen twenty cight dogs 
before such a sledge. hey run all abreast. Their 
harness is all bound together in a thick thong, which 
passing through a strong ring, ts fastened to a sledge. 
‘The driver also binds all the reins together; his 
whip has a handle of about ten inches or a foot 
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long, but the lash is from twenty to twenty-four feet 
in jength, and he can govern lis dogs tolerably ex- 
pertly. These poor dogs are all half starved; they 
frequently eat their harness, and are then beaten inost 
upmercifully, 

The Esquimaux can go much more conveniently 
from place to place in their kajaks. and women’s. 
boats, when the water 1s open, than on their sledges - 
over the ice, and are not so much exposed to the 
cold. ‘Vhisis-the reason of the visits being more 
numerous in summer than in winter. 

‘The confidence of the savages to the brethren, 
had increased in-#nch a-manner, that they asked their 
advice in all their circumstances. A particular in- 
stance of their confidence and attention to the bre- 
thren had occurred this year. here arose such a 
quarrel between some of the Esquimaux of Nunen- 
guak and Arbartok, that the latter threatened to 
murder the former. Those of Nunenguak therefore 
fled to the brethren and desired their protection.— 
The brethren would not disappoint their good con- 
fidence, but promised to protect them, upon condi- 
tion that they would concur with them in endeéa- 
vouring to make peace between them and their ene- 
mies. Not Jong after, one of theirenemies, who 
was resolved upon murder, came also upon the bre- 
thren’s land. By the desire of these Esquimaux, 
who complained of this man, and who were ten in 
number, among whom was Tugluina; the husband 
of the well-known woman Mikak, and Ins brother 
Seguliak, a mecting was appointed between him 
and them, in the presence of the brethren. 

The ten accusers, one after the other, delivered 
their testimonies against the accused, and he de- 
fended himself as well as be could; but they pushed 
him so hard, that at length he began to weep. ‘Then 
brother Drachart began to shew unto them, that 
God would, by this opportunity, convince them of 
their wretched condition, and bring them iuto ano- 
ther and happier way of thinking. Ile asked the 
accused, whether be was sorry for his wicked mur- 
dering thoughts and intentions? whether he would 
lay them aside, and would for the future love his 
countrymen as his brethren? and some more such 
questions. As he answered all these questions in 
the affirmative, and not without emotion, he then 
addressed the accusers, andasked them whether they 
would forgive al] that had passed, make peace, and 
would also for the future love him as their count: y- 
man? Nine of them expressed their readiness to for- 
eive him, but one would not give an answer. Bro- 
ther Drachart took this man aside tuto his chamber, 
and asked him why he would not forgive? At first 
he replied, that he did not believe that the accused 
meant honestly what he spoke with bis lips. Dra- 
chart. represented unto him, that God could change 
the hearts; that he himself had such a bad heart that 
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God must change it, why then would he not forgive 
his countryman? Vhrough this conversation he be- 
enme so tender, that he declared bis willinguess to 
lay aside all enmity. He went back into the assem- 
bly with Drachart, and publicly declared his 1eadi- 
ness to. forgive. Thus peace was not only esta- 
blished among them, but the Esquimanx resolved 
among themselves, that when auy differences should 
for the future arise, or evil feports be spread of each 
other, they would go directly to the brethren, beg 
to have such another meeting, and inake up their 
differences amicably. Thus the Lord approved his 
servants to the savages as peace-makers, and thereby 
strengthened their faith, that he would, m his good 
time, open their hearts and ears, that they may be- 
come obedient to the faith, 

With this hope, and with an emboldened mind, 
they concluded the first year of théir abode among 
these savages; and by the accounts received of their 
preservation and cheerful perseverance in the work 
of the Lord, the congregations of the brethren were 
filled with praise and thanksgiving. 

We cannot help mentioning, that sister [faven 
was delivered of a son, who was baptized in the 
Fsquimaux language, and called Jolin-Benjamin.— 
The Esquimaua were exceeding fond of ths child, 
Another sister was delivered, but the child was still- 
born. R 

But with a view to come more to the assistance 
of the mission by council and deed, both in their 
internal and external affairs, the brethren to whom 
the synod has committed the government of the 
churches resolved to send one of their members to 
Labrador in the sprmg of 1775. For this purpose 
they pitched upon the Rev. Paul E. Lavritz ; and 
notwithstanding his age being then siaty-six, he de- 
celared with cheerfulness his readiness to undertake 
this difficult and dangerous voyage. His wife also 
determined to go with him, to be a comfort and 
pleasure to the three sisters at Nain. 

They resolved to go on board a ship that was to 
sail for Newfoundland, and either to stay on board 
while they were fishing, or to wait at St. John’s ull 
the ship should return from the banks, and then em- 
bark for Labrador. 

The owners of the ship were again losers, and 
therefore uider the necessity of making an addition 
of fifty pounds to every hundred of the onginal 
stock, to enable them to fit out the ship for the next 
voyage. llowever, they ventured to resolve npon 


the purchase of a small vessel, which could carry, 


brother und sister Layritz, and brother Beck to La- 
brador, as soon as the ice would permit. 

Brother Beck was the cldest san of John Deck, 
the oldest missic..ary to Greenland, but was educated 
from his seventh year in Germany, and some years 
ago was seit back to be thoroughly instructed in the 
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Greenland langnage by his father; and thus he was 
properly qualined to be einployed among the Esqui- 
maux. 

They arrived safe and well in the harbour of St. 
John’s on May 5th, and much kindness was shewn 
to them by Mr. Burnet, at that time judge of the 
Vice-admiralty court, to whom the worthy governor 
Shuldham had recommended Mr. Layritz, as also 
by several other worthy gentlemen. In all these 
undertabings they met with great success, and it may 
be justly said, that the gospel tlounshed under their 
preaching. 

After Capt. Mugford and brother John Hill had 
purchased and fitted out a small sloop, brother Lay- 
ritz and his company embarked on the 22d of May, 
on board this httle sloop, from twenty-five to thirty 
tons burden, called the George, commanded by Mr. 
Wilson, and sailed for Labrador: but atter sailing 
three days, they were stopt by a field of ice, which 
extended heyond the bounds of their sight, and were 
obliged to run with‘a contrary wind, and im a storm 
into the bay Notre-Dame. 

Light days after, they ventured, in company with 
another sloop from Fogo, to sail through the broken 
pieces of ice but were under the necessity of return- 
ing to the bay, and got back to their former place 
with great danger. At length they set forward on 
their voyage, sailing slowly along the coast, and on 
the 24th of June they made the southern coast of 
Labrador, and the next day got sight of the Esqui- 
maux inthe eight kajaks. These, on being called 
to, inthe manner and words usual in Greenland, 
soon came on board, behaved friendly, and were 
very attentive while some Greenland verses were 
sung, concerning the redemption by our Saviour. 
They invited the brethren to visit them on Camp 
island, where they had pitched their tents. The 
sloop accordingly sailed thither, and although these 
Ksquimaux, who dwell to the south, and are called 
Arbartoks, are of the worst kind, yet they received 
their visit ina very friendly manner, about fifty old 
and young Indians head the gospel, which brother 
Layritz preached to them in their wooden tents, and 
brother Beck interpreted; they listened with eager 
attention, and promised to visit the brethren in 
Nain, and to hear more of these good words. Soine 
days after, some of their countrymen, about two 
hhuudced in number, in six shallops, met the little 
sloop on the coast, surrounded her, and behaved so 
peaceably, that they did not look like the former 
thieving and murdering [squimanx. Thev all knew of 
the brethren in Nain, and some related that they had 
slept there last winter, and that they had heard there, 
from brother Drachart, the very same good words 
which brother Layritz now told them. 

At Jength they reached the latitude of Nain, after 
having escaped many dangers, and particularly one 
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on thé 13th of July, when they run upon a shoal, 
and were obliged to unload the vessel upon an island 
that lay near them ; and thus, through the grace of 
God, they got off without damage. Here they were 
at a loss, uot knowing how to steer safely through 
the islands and rocks which extend far into the sea 
before Umity-harbour; but they got sight of an 
Esquimaux woman’s boat, the owner of which 
offcred to pilate them through Byron’s-Road to 
Naim. ‘ 
What they call a woman’s hoat,is a large boat, 
the ribs of which are made of wood, but the whole 
is covered with seal-shin. One of these boats will 
hold a whole fainily, with their utensils, and a great 
number of dogs. ‘They are always rowed by the 
women, and therefore called women’s boats. 

‘hus they arrived safe and well in Unity-harbour 
on July 25th, and were.received with the greatest 


joy, which the brethren and sisters expressed by — 


floods of tears, as their visit was quite unexpected, 
and particularly because a sister was come to them. 
The very Esquimaux, who to the number of two 
hundred, bad pitched twenty-one tents on the strand, 
were full of joy. Eighteen kajaks came to meet the 
sloop as she ran into the harbour, and were huug to 
the sloop on the right and on the left, and the Es- 
-quimaux came on board to welcome the visitors.-~ 
When they landed, they were surrounded by two 
hundred, young and old, and escotted by them to 
the house of the missionaries with every token of 
joy. - 

At the numerous visits of the Esquimaus, of 
whom thirty-six tents full had been there at once in 
the beginning of July, the missionaries were used to 
visit them every morning in their tents, and to in- 
quire, whether they had kept what they had heard, 
in an honest and good heart i "Towards evening they 
had always a meeting sith the Esquimaux, to which 
they were called by the sound of a bell. In these 
meetings, first a verse out of the Greenland Hymn- 
book, was given out and sung, which many of them 
retain, both as to the woids and tune, so that they 
can join very well in singing them. After this the 
gospel was preached to them i a concise manner. 
Sometimes they were asked, whether they wnder- 
stood what they had heard? and npon their desirne 
it, it was farther explained to them. 
muux themselves often usked for a more particular 
explanation. Inthe first meeting, at which brother 
Luyritz was present, he delivered a short discourse, 
which brother Drachart interpreted: then one of 
the most distinguished heads of a family, (for there 
are vo national ehiefs or heads either among the 
Greenlanders or isquimaux. ‘They are all equals, 
though some Augekoks, who are cunning, and have 
bodily streizth, have some mfluence upon their 
countrymen, but not as chief or head). ‘Lhe head 


The Esqui- ” 
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of a family, who has naturally an authority over hig 
family, stood up, and answered in the name of the 
rest, that they were not only very thankful to the 
brethren that they caine unto them, dwelt among 
them, and told them such good words, but, he added, 
“wwe will give our hearts to the Saviour,” whom 
they call Anaursisok, “ we will believe in, and love 
him.” 

‘They also declared the same, some days after, in 
the presence of heutenant Curtis, who had been 
sent by the governor in a king’s schooner, to sce 
how the brethren went on, and at the same time to 
survey the coast. 

Upon this occasion, about thirty of the heads of 
families were assembled. Mr. Curtis desired bro- 
ther Drachart to inform them, that his excellency 
the governor had given orders to acquaint them, 
that they must leave off stealing and murdering : for 
whosoever should be found guilty of these crimes, 
for the future, must be punished with death. Fur- 
ther, they should go no more to the south under 
pretence of getting wood for their bows and arrows; 
but if they were under necessity to go thither, they 
should not do it without taking with them a certifi- 
cate from the brethren. Hereupon they rcplied, It 
is right that a thief and murderer be punished with 
death, for he deserves it; but siuce they had heard 
the gospel of Jesus, they had no more stolen or mur- 
dered, and they would for the future, do so no more, 
‘They had not been at the south these three years, 
since they, the Nunengnaks, had heard the gover- 
nor’s proclamation ; and if any of them should be 
obliged to go to the south, they would bring a letter 
from their brethren, meaning the missionaries. Mr. 
Curtis assured them of the love of the king and of 
the governor, and they expressed their thankfulness 
in a very hearty and friendly manner. 

‘This testunony must, agreeable to the truth, be 
given to them, that they becaine from time to time 
more attached to, and more confident towards the 
brethren. 4Vhen they go from Nain to the islands 
or the sea, they commit the goods they most value 
to the brethren to keep for them; yea, they often 
leave their wives and children under the inspection 
aud care of the brethren until they return. On this 
account the brethren resolved to build a store-house 
for them, in which they can lay up such provisions 
as they can procure and spare in summer, that so 
they may be able to dwell with the missionaries in 
witter, and to hear the word of God daily and 

wtichly. 

It cannot he said as yet with certainty that they 
are convertid, :nd therefore the missionaries will 
nat baptize any, till they find souls who are, truly 
awakened by the Holy Ghost, and: are mdeed ear- 
nestly concerned and desirous to obtain grace, 
through the redemption by the blood of Cluist. It 
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must however be owned, that the preaching of the 
gospel unto them has not been in vain. ‘The great- 
est part of those who dwell around the missionaries 
are often much affected at what they hear of the 
Saviour of sinners, and have a respect and awe for 
the name of Jesus. But it is very hard to convinee 
them of their sinfulness and corruption; for although 
they were formeily the most abject slaves of their 
brutal passions, and committed all manner of fleshly 
sins, theft and murder, yet they know how to ex- 
cuse themselves with all kind of subterfuges as well 
as the Nuropeans. 

The liars comfort themselves and make use of the 
plea, that they are no thieves; the thieves that they 
are no murderers; and the murderers that they are 
not as bad as the Kablunets. And although they 
have some notion that there is a great Lord, who 
created heaven and earth, yet they have no kind of 
divine worship among them, or any way of paying 
devotion to this Creator. 

They seem to be also without any sense of con- 
demmation, and are always very expert at stifling 
remorse of conscience. But since they have heard 
the gospel, they begin to see and acknowledge the 
heinousness of sin, also to confess that they are 
sinners, ‘and many fecl the necessity of having a 
Saviour. The divine efficacy of the gospel has 
approved itself unto them. ‘The example of the 
missionaries and their assistants, and their walking 
conformable to the gospel, is a confirmation of 
what is preached unto them, and attended with 
pleasing effect, that the Esquimaux instead of being 
as formerly, like a herd of wild boars on the forest, 
appear now, as brother Drachart expresses it, 
“like a flock of sheep round about the brethren.” 

Formerly, no Earopean would have ventured 
himself alone with the Esquimaux, or have spent a 
night with them on ‘any consideration: but now the 
uissionaries visit them in their winter habitations at 
a considerable distance from Nam, sleep ainong them 
maiy vights successively, preach there the gospel to 
them, reprove them on account of their heathenish 
custon:s, and even stop the mouths of their Ange- 
koks, or pretended conjurors, ordering them to be 
silent, in the midst of their ineantations. 

Nothing can be said to all this, but, This is the 
Lord’s doing! For the poor Esquimaux are so be- 
witched with the fable of Tongarsuk, the evil spi- 
rit, and their Torngaks, or familiar spirits, that they 
undertuke nothing without consulting them, and 
are terribly afraid of them. ‘They have among them 
even women, called Uliseitsohs, who pretend to 
have such a spirit, that make a kind of rumbling 
noise in their bodies, which noise these women af- 
terwards explain, and that is looked upon as a pre- 
diction. ‘Lhey are so attached to these old fables 
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and deceits, that it is very difficult to turn them froin 
them. "VPhey would gladly keep their ‘Torngaks, 
and at the same time believe in our Saviour. ‘Lhe 
Augehoks observe, that by preaching of the gospcl, 
their craft is in danger of being entirely rnined, and 
therefore use all their cunning and influence that,the 
poor Esquimaux may not become believers. 

All this makes the following example, whiele 
occurred in the foregoing year, the more remark- 
able: 

A man, whose name was Annauke, departed this 
life, calling npon the name of the LordJesus. The 
brethren saw him the first time, four years before, 
at Chateau-bay, when the peace was made by go- 
yernor Palliser with the Esquimaux. Tle then had 
all the appearance of a thief and murderer; bat in 
the following years, heard the gospel frequeutly, 
and experienced the power thereof in a remarkable 
manner, so that his features were softened, and from 
a bear he became alamb. He pitched his tent iu 
Naim, stayed there, in the year 1772, till autumn, 
and in November removed to his winter-house, 
which was at a considerable distance from the bre- 
thren. He came sometime after from thence, and 
that on foot, to Nain, merely to hear the gospel. 

‘Towards the end of the year and the begining 
of January it is not possible, either for the Euro- 
peans or Esquimaux, to pass or repass, as tere are 
then commonly the greatest falls of snow, the ice 
first sets in, but is not passable on the sea. ‘There- 
fore the brethren heard nothing more of Annauke 
till brother John Schneider visited the Esquimaux 
in their winter-houses, and Annauke’s wife came 
herself in February to the brethren in Nain. ‘Then 
the brethren heard that Annauke fell sick in De- 
cember, and it was soon evideut that his end ap- 
proached, 

The Esquimanxy are so extremely afraid of death, 
that they are shocked and terrified to hear even the 
name of a dead person mentioned. But Annauke 
turned to our Saviour, and declared that he did not 
chuse to stay any longer in the world, but would go 
unto him. fis wife, Niviarsina, when she observ- 
ed that his end approached, began, according to the 
custom of the Esquimaux, to howl and cry, and 
asked him, “O, my dear husband, wilt thou leave 
ine and thy two children?” The dying Annauke 
answered, “ Weep not, | go to the Saviour, who 
loves mankind so much.” 

‘Chis was the more striking, as he had no Clins- 
tian at hand to instruct him, nor none near hin 
whom he might be desirous to please, by speaking 
of Jesus and expressing his rehanee upon, and love 
to him. And what was still a more clear proof 
that this was the cflect of a real work of the Floly 
Ghost in his heart, was, that he, as the Angekoks 
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who lived in the same place, related to brother 
Drachart with displeasure, would not have an An- 
gekok to come to him in sickuess, although the Es- 
quimaux, as soon as they fall sick, send cireetly for 
an Angekok, who acts the physician, making use 
of certain spells over the sick for their recuvery.— 
Yea, Aunauke since his death, is commonly des- 
cribed by the Esquimaux themselves, as the man 
whom the Saviour took to hintself. The imission- 
aries, therefore, by all that they before had seen 
and heard of this man, and by the manner of his 
departure out of this life, can justly look upon him 
as the firstling in that country, upon whom our Sa- 
viour certainly fulfilled his word, “ Him that cometh 
to me, I will in no wise cast out.” 

The above instance gave the brethren more con- 
rage to form a class of catechumens of some in 
whose hearts there appeared evident traces of the 
work of the Hely Ghost. In this class they are to 
be more particularly instructed in the ways of 
God. 

The brethren have also resolved to erect a proper 
church for the Esquimaux, in which the gospel may 
be preached to some hundreds at ence, as the room 
jn which they have preached in their house is much 
too small. 

Certain it is, that the missionaries and their assist- 
ants lead a mest difficult, inconvenient, and to flesh 
and blood, uncomfortable life in this rough and in- 
hospitable climate. ‘The coldis, as has been alrea- 
dy mentioned, and as the thermometer proves, much 
more imtense than im Greenland. And although 
they burn m their large stoves of cast tron great 
quantities of wood, by day and might, yet the win- 
dows and walls are all the winter eovered with ice, 
and the bed-elothes freeze to the wall, Rum freezes 
in the air ke water, and rectified spirits, in the 
coldest weather, soon become thick like oil. The 
thermometer is commonly from December to April 
seventy degrees below the freezing point. The sea 
freezes so far out, between the islands, that they 
cannot ect a sight of open water from December to 
June. Some of the brethren ventured to go m 
February to the Esquimaux about forty miles dis- 
tant from Nain, but they endured the most extreme 
hardships from the cold. 

Though wrapped up in furs, yet their eye-lids 
froze in such a manner together, that they were 
obliged continually to pull the ice from them, and 
to keep their eyes open with their fingers. One of 
them returned with a pam in his srde; another with 
his hand frozen and swelled like a bladder; and it 
was a mercy of the Lord whom they serve, that 
they were cured. The Esquimaux, who live chietly 
on blubber, and who have probably fatter and more 
oily blood, can certainly endure cold better than the 
Eusopeans; but there are however instances that the 
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Esquimaux themselves are frozen to death m winter, 
‘The few summer months are, on the other hand, so 
much the hotter, the thermometer rismg to the 
eighty-sixth degree. But then they are plagued with 
an amazing swarm of malignant musketoes, which 
sting so violently, that they often return home with 
swelled faces. 

There can be no expectations of any thing like 
agriculture, so as to produce gram; this is evident 
from the trials already made. Some small gardens 
which the brethren have laid out and cultivated, 
produce some sallad, turnips, hardy cabbages and 
radishes, but potatoes freeze when they have ‘shot up 
no higher than about half a foot. 

By hunting and fishing they have hitherto been 
able to procure but very little provision, because 
their situation upon the continent is not at all fa- 
vourable thereto. Besides, the great number of 
Esquimaux dogs, that must scek their own mainte- 
nance, prevent the success they might have in catch- 
ing fish, as these half-starved dogs, at low water, 
ran into the nets, tear out and devour the fish, and 
moreover tear the nets to pieces. 

Thus the brethren must be supported chiefly by 
the provision sent to them annually from Europe, 
such as flour, salt meat, rice, peas and barley, and 
are heartily thankful, partly, that friends are always 
found who contribute thereunto, and parily that 
they can earn something by the work of their hands 
to lighten im some measure the expence of support- 
ing themselves. They begun last year to build 
boats for the Esquimanx, and to make sundry im- 
plements for their work, and utensils for their 
houses, and receive in payment whale-bone and 
blubber, which they send hither towards their ex- 
pences. 

By building boats we have reason to hope that 
one great advantage will be obtamed, namely, that 
the Esquimaux will be delivered from the tempta- 
tion of going to the south to steal boats. And by 
the implements and utensils made for them by the 
brethren, they will be from time to tiare more ena- 
bled to get and imcrease what i 1s necessary for their 
own support. 

Though, by these means the outward situation 
of these. poor savages may be greatly improved and 
rendered more human, yet itis certainly of incom- 
parably greater importance, that they be brorghit to 
Jesus Christ by the preaching of the gospel : that 
they be sanciitied by the’ true faith in bim; and 
thereby, with greater certainty, be civilized and 
made moral hunian creatures. 

It is this consideration that enables the missiona- 
ries and their assistants, notwithstanding their most 
difficult situation ontwardly to hold ont with cheer- 
fulness and full of faith, in that call which the Lord 
has given them, uutil the Esquimaux, in this re- 
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mote part of the earth, shall see the salvation of 
God. Brother Layritz, on his safe arrival here with 
his wife on the 28th of October, assured us, as an 
eye witness, that this was the disposition of those 
brethren and sisters. 

They had this last year, (1774,) by means of a 
sloop, an opportunity of visitng six habitations of 
the Esquimaux which he farther north; they were 
received in a friendly aud confident manner, and 
most pressingly entreated by the poor savages, many 
of whom had never seen an European before, to 
come and dwell among them, aud to bring them the 
good words of their Creator and Saviour. 

Is the acquiring wealth and fortunes, which last 
not for ever, but pass away, allowed every where, 
to be a suflicieut motive for long voyages and the 
enduring great hardships? surely itis a more noble 
motive, yea, it is of infinitely greater use, if con- 
sidered merely in a rational point of view, to 
endure hardships even the greatest, if souls, who 
are however our fellow-creatures, are thereby saved 
from death, brought into a state of peace und hap- 
Piness, and obtain a well grounded hope of a blessed 
immortality. Lhe love of Christ, who, though 
he thought it no robbery to be equal with God, 
made himself of no reputation, took upon him the 
form of a servant, submitted to be despised and 
rejected, and became obedieut unto death, yea, to 
the death of the shameful cross, to redeem us, 
must certainly impel the hearts of the missionaries, 
stimulate their zeal, and make them willing to per- 
severe with patience in the nridst of all, even the 
greatest hardships. 

Blessed be the naine of the Lord who has not 
permitied the labour and trouble of our brethren 
uinong the heathens to be in vain. We have now 
had many years experience, that our gracious Lord 
has crowned the simple preaching of the gospel of 
his incarnation, sufferings aud death, with blessing, 
has owned it m grace, and thereby the eves of the 
heathens lave been opened, and they hzve been 
turned from darkness to light, and froni the power 
of satan to the living God. What the ost just 
and excellent moral precepts cannot effect, what ull 
the power of philosophy cannot produce, what all 
the eloquence and arguments of men cannot accom- 
plish, is done by the word of recouciliation through 
the blood of Christ. Of this the heathens, who 
have received the faith, are a living and incontestible 
proof. 

To proselyte men from one superstition to ano- 
ther, from one speculative system to another, or 
from oue sect or outward form of worship to ano- 
ther, whether by arguments, or outward pomp, or 
by any other methods, is indeed no busmess, for 
the sake of which our missionarics would give 
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themselves so much trouble and undergo such diffi- 
culties. But to be instruments to direct and bring 
souls to him, in whom the Gentiles shall trust, and 
to whom every kace shall bow, of things tu heaven 
and things on carth, and things under the earth, it 
is well worth while to venture life and limb to effect 
this. Lor it is indubitable, that when men, though 
ever so wild and savage by nature, are brought to 
the knowledge of salvation in Christ Jesus, by the 
Holy Ghost, they will of course become good and 
uscful subjects, and benevolent fellow-citizens of 
the world. 


—— 


Rules and Articles for the Government of the 
Churches of the Cuited Brethren. 


Some of these articles are’ so plain and inoffen- 
sive, that little need be said conceruing them. 


Art. I. This society is not formed in opposition 
to any other of the like nature, nor is it to mterfere 
with the charities of any society whatever. 

HI. This socicty is to consist of members of the 
brethren’s church, and is properly established here 
in London, where they will regularly meet; yet 
members may also be chosen, who reside in other 
places of the British dominious or elsewhere. 

IH. But besides the aforesaid members of the so- 
ciety, persons who are not of the bretlren’s church, 
but are friends and well-wishers of the furtherance 
of the gospel among the heathens, may be chosen 
as honorary members of this sugiety; to whom, 
from time to time, accounts will be communicated 
of the work of our Lord among the heathens 
through the brethren’s missions ; and such honorary 
members inay be admitted occasionally to the meet- 
ings of the society. 

There is something in this article, at first sight, 
glaringly engaging. It seems to promise a large 
share of charits ; and yet, if we attend to it strictly, 
we shall find that it contains both ostentation and 
mMennness. Ostentation, am holding it forth as an 


honour to be admitted into their society; and mean- 


ness, in looking for subscriptions to support their 
cause, 

IV. The design of this society being to assist 
those missionaries and their helpers, whom the di- 
rectors of the missions of the brethren’s church 
may send to the heathens in different parts of the 
world, we will not confine our assistance of those 
inissionaries to gifts and contributions only, but it 
will be our great pleasure to promote this amiable 
work with our best services, in all respects, by en- 
tertaining them during their abode in England, and 
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also supplying them with all necessaries for their 
passage to the places of their destination, and duniag 
their residence at those places. 

V. Although our chief aim is to furtker the gos- 
pel, and assist the missionaries m the British domi- 
nions in America, and other parts of the worid, 


yet we are also desirous to give all possible aid to 


the brethren’s missions among the heathens in other 
countries. 

VI. And whereas: the united brethren, for many 
years successively, have appointed deputies, and 
committed unto them the care of the heathen mis- 
-sions and the management of the contributions, 
which, for the unavoidable expences attending this 
work of God, are given freely, from time time, by 
the*brethren’s congregations and by others; we will 
therefore act in connection and fellowship with these 
deputies; on which account our secretary and other 
brethren of the committee are to cultivate a constant 
correspondence with them, that we may be informed 
of the occasions requiring our assistance, and be 
ready to assist. 

VIE. And whereas the aforesaid deputies of the 
brethren’s church have always a corresponding 
agent, who resides in. London, to execute their com- 
nussions, we will always be ready to -give hin all 
the assictance we can therein. 

VILL. Every one of us is willing to add his mite 
to those free gifts made al stated times, in the bre- 
thren’s congregations, for the service of the niis- 
sions among the heathens. But besides this, a box 
shall be placed in-the room where we meet, into 
which every member of thee society may put at any 
time what be thuks proper; all which is to be em- 
ployed tor the use of the said missions. ‘Phe com- 
mittee 1s to tuke an account of this money as well 
as what may come in by way of donation, legacy 
or otherwise, and also how it is expended; and this 
acconunt is to be laid before the socicty once in three 
months. 

It is remarkable, that the gospel was propagated 
at first without the assistance of power, money, or, 
indeed, any cncouragement from men. And yet 
the tender plant grew, and spread far and wide.— 
Whereas, in modern times, thousands and ten thou- 
sands of pounds, are collected to propagate the gos- 
pel, and yet few converts are made. For this there 
must be some reason, but whatcser we may imagine 
it to be, we shall lease the reader to form his own 
judgment. 

IX. If this society, or one or more members 
thereof, should be appointed trustees of any lands, 
for a settlement among the heathens; in that case 
we engage to be faithful to our trust, and not claim 
for ourselves, at any time, what shall be settled upou 
us iu trust. 

XN. ‘Tlie ordinary mecting of the socicty to be 
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once a month, at a time.and place to be determined 
upon by the society, and as soon as can conveniently 
be.after the day,.on which accounts of the progress 
of the gospel, especially among the heathens, are 
usually read in the brethren’s chapel. 

AT. The society is to chuse 2 committee, con- 
sisting of six inenibers, a secretary and one or two 
servants; one of the tommittee is to be appointed 
treasurer, and all the ordained ministers of the bre- 
thren’s church present in London, are to be looked 
upon as members of the committee, and cach of 
them to have a yote. 

NIL. The members of the committee are to act 
as deputies of the society, and are to meet once a 
week, or as often as may be thonght needful for the 
dispatch of business, and four of the committee are 
impowered to do business. 

ALT. The committee may call an extraordinary 
meeting of the society when business requires. 

XIV. The committee is impowered, upon any 
emergency, to borrow in the name of the society, 
or contract debts of any sum not exceeding fifty 
pounds. 

We cannot approve of these money affairs in re- 
ligion. There is some reason to imagine, that the 
passions of men, intluenced by corrupt nature, have 
too much effect on modern religion. We are con- 
vinced, that God once gave his blcssings on means 
of a different nature; and history tells us, that as 
the same means have not been used since the time of 
the emperor Constantine the Great, so the same 
elds have not been found. 

AV. At the first meeting of the society in every 
year, the six members of the committee, the secre- 
tary and the servants are either to be continued in 
their offices, or others elected in their places. 

‘This article has been copied from one of those be- 
longing to a benefit society. ‘There officers are very 
rich and greatly estcemed, otherwise they would 
not be eagerly sought after. All officers, court 
pride, . and hinnan passions will be as much gratified 
ina club of common mechanics, as in the first 
lord of the treasury, or the high chancellor of 
England. ‘The reason is plain, learning and know- 
ledge, improved by virtue and adorned by piety, 
lift the characters as it were, above every thing hu- 
man. 

XVI. Upon the decease or removal of any mem- 
ber of the committee, or any other ineident requir- 
ing a new choice, the comniittee 1s to propose such 
person or persons to the society whom they think 
proper for the office. 

AVI. Such persons ought to be members of the 
brethren’s congregation, of a good capacity and a 
good character-among the brethren as well as among 
their fellow- subjects. ’ 

AVL. Persons proposed by the committee to 
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the society, for members of the eomniittee, are to 
be chosen by the majority of the members of the 
society then present. 

AEX. Whenever any new member or members 
are to be proposed to the society, the committee is 
first to cousider whether such person or persons, 
may be of use to the society m carrymg on the 
above-mentioned purposes; and if the persons 
proposed by the committee are approved of by the 
unanimous choice of the society, by ballot, then 
sueh person or persons are to be admitted mem- 
bers. 

XX. But if on the hallot, there should be any 
negative to the choice of the person proposed, the 
member or members objecting, are to mention his 
or their objection to some member of the committee, 
when the case is to be reconsidered; and if the ob- 
jection can be removed, to the satisfaction of the 
objector, such person or persons may be proposed 
a second time to the society; and if no new negative 
appears upon the ballot, he or they are to be then 
aditittted members. 

AXI. No member of the society is to aequaint 
any one, either of his being proposed or chosen a 
member of the society, for this is to be done by the 
seeretary, or some other member of the committce 
appointed for it, as circumstances require. 

AXIL. No person once adinitted into this soci- 
ety is to be removed out of it, but after mature 
consideration of the committee, ‘and with the con- 
sent of the majority of the society; and a person 
thus removed, not to be re-admitted but by ballot. 

NAHI. When any new members are adimitted, 
the rules of the society are to be read to them, and 
each new member Is to subseribe them. 

XAILV. The society may form new artieles, which 
are cousistent with the tenor of the above articles 
and the well- being of the society, as circumstances 
may hereafter require. 

X XV. The above rules are not to be altered but 
on mature deliberation, and in a meeting of the so- 
ciety, and by a majority of votes; and previous to 
any alteration a month’s notice shall be given, ex- 
pressing the nature and design ef the alteration pro- 
pused to be made. 


Upon the whole, these articles are of a very car- 
yal nature. ‘They point cut much of worldly wis- 
dow, but little of that which is from above. We 
eould wish there was nothing human in religion but 
just the connnon «ntward means, and we sincerely 
believe, that the real servants of God are frequently 
to be amcug those who are reputed to have no rel 
gion at all. 


en 
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Account of all those Societies which the United Bre- 
thren have in different parts of the World. 


{t is very remarkable, that these people, although 
not much known in England, yet are extremely nu- 
merons. Of this we stall have oecasion to take 
notice afterwards, so as to endeavour to account 
for that seereey, which prevails among them. 

The places where the congregations of the Bre- 
thren are at present settled, are of different hinds, 
and many of these congregations are not very nu- 
merous. Some have been settled by the brethren 
on spots which were not at all imbabited before, mere- 
ly with this intent, that only members of the con- 
gregation shall divell there, and that they might be 
entirely unmixed with others. ‘These places are 
called in the strictest sense Congregation-places : for 
example, Hernhuth, Gnadenfrey, Saieck! Bethle- 
hem, Salem, Sarepta, &c. 

Farther, the Brethren have built their place of 
worship aud the dwelling-houses of the members of 
the congregation, contiguous to some towns and 
villages inhabited by other people, yet in such a 
mauner, that their buildings stand together on one 
spot, or in the same street, and are, as much as cir- 
cumstances will admit, some more and some less 
separated from the rest of the public or private 
buildings of the town or village. ‘Phese are called 
in a more extensive sense Congregation-places ; such 
as Neusalze, Nenwicd, Ochkbrook, &e. 

Again there are other congregations of the Bre- 
thren, the members of which do not dwell together, 
but are scattered in the cities, or towns, or in the 
country round about; they however assemble in the 
same place of worship, and their regulations are 
suited to their cireumstanees. These are called 
City and Country Congregations, for imstance Lon- 
don, Amsterdam, Philadelphia, Xe. 

The same distinetion is to be made with regard to 
the missions of the Brethren among the heathens. 
Some of the congregations, gathered together by 
the gospel from the heathens, dwell together in one 
place; for instance, New Hernhuth and Lichten- 
fels in Greenland, at Langentoutennnk, that is, the 
City of Peace, in North America; also at Sharon 
on the Samarica in Surinam. ‘These may he pro- 
perly called Town-Congregations of the converted 
heathens. Others of the heathens, who have been 
brought to Christ by the ministry of the Brethren, 
live dispersed, as the negroes in the West Tnilia 
Islands, and the Iudians on the Gorentyn in Suit- 
nams but they come to the preaching, and to par- 
take of the sacraments, to the church or meeting- 
house, which the missionaries have built: near their 
own dwellings: ‘These may be called w the most 
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proper sense, Mission-Settlements. By this des- 
cription every reader will be able to determine, to 
which of these classes each congregation or mission 
of the Brethren belongs. Now they shall be men- 
tioned according to the countries and governments 
under which they dwell. 


1..In the empire of Germany, and first under the 
eleetor of Saxony. 


Hernhuth in Upper Lusatia, on the high road be- 
tween Lebau and Zittau, upon the manner of Ber- 
thelsdorf, lately the domain of Count Zinzendorf, 
and now of baroness de Wattewille. This place 
was begun in the year 1722, and this congregation 
received afterwards a confirmation of its orders and 
regulations from government. — 

Niesky also in Upper Lusatia, upon the manor of 
Trebus, twelve miles from Goerlitz. ‘This place 
was begun in the year 1742, by exiles from Bohe- 
mia, Here is at present the Padagogium of the 
Unity of the Brethren. 

Klein Welke, also in Upper Lusatia, about three 
miles from Budissin on the road to Berlin, was be- 
gun in 1756, and is built very near the old village 
of the same name. Most of the members of this 
congregation are of the Vandal nation. - 

At Barby, in the county of the same name, 
twenty-four miles from Magdeburg, a congregation 
of the Brethren has been gathered ever since the 
year 1748, after the government had given the pa- 
lace and bailiwick to Count Henry the 28th Reuss, 
and others on a lease, and had granted the chapel of 
the palace to the congregation of the Brethren for 
their Divine worship. ‘The theological seminary of 
the Unity is in this place; in this seminary or col- 
lege, studeuts are prepared for future service among 
Christians or heathens. 

Gnadan, on the electoral domain Doeben, six 
miles from Barby, and eighteen from Magdeburg. 
Jn the year 1765, the government gave the palace of 
Barby, with its appurtenances, and the domain 
Doeben, to Count Henry the 25th Reuss, upon a 
perpetual lease, with a view that a settlement might 
be made here, after the manner of the Brethren’s 
Congregation-places; whereupon a beginning was 
made to build such a place in the year 1767, not far 
from Doeben. 


2. Under the government of the king of 
Prussia. 


“Gnadenberg, in the principality of Jauer in Sile- 
sia, oa the manor called Gross Krausche, three 
miles from Bunzlan, was begun in the year 1749, 
after having received a special royal grant for it. 
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Gnadenfrey, in the principality of Schweidniz im 
Silesia, about nme miles from Reiebenbach, on the 
manor of Oberpeilan, was also. begun in the year 
1743. ‘This congregation is at present the largest 
of the Brethren’s congregations in Silesia. 

Neusalz, is a new built place which the Brethren. 
began to erect in 1745, near the town of Nensalze: 
on the Ouder. This settlement of the Brethren was 
by order of the king, laid out in a regular manuer 
in the year 1744, and was in a very flourishing con- 
dition before the last war in Silesia. But in the 
year 1749 it was plundered in a cruel manner and 
totally reduced to ashes. The loss the Brethren 
sustained hereby in worldly goods was great, but alk 
the Brethren and Sisters, ]ying-in’ women, the sick 
and children, escaped from the flames, and after 
many and various difficulties, they arrived in the 
neighbouring congregations, in Silesia and Upper 
Lusatia, sute and well. In 1763, the rebuilding of 
this place was taken in hand by the desire of govern- 
ment, and a congregation of the Brethren has been 
again settled there since that time. 

These Silesian congregations have their own bi- 
shop, who resides in Silesia. ‘ 

In Berlin, a Bohemian congregation of the Bre- 
thren, adhering to the Agustin confession, has 
been gathered together ever since the year 1744, 
and they declared their sentiments before a royal 
commission in the year 1747. ‘They have a public 
Congregation-Elouse, in which they have Divine 
worship agreeable to the constitution of the Bre- 
thren’s congregation, 

Also in Rixdorff, three miles from Berlin, in the 
year 1737, a congregation of the Brethren of the 
Bohemian nation were colleeted, and have built a 
Congregation-House aud place for Divine worship. 
The congregation here was plundered in a very 
severe manner in the year 1760, but at the same 
time experienced from the hands of God a gracious 
preservation of their persons. 

At Nordean in East-J’riesland is also a congrega- 
tion of the Brethren. ‘They have a public place of 
worship, and enjoy undisturbed liberty. This con- 
gregation was begun under the goverument of the 
last prince of the East-Friesland. 


8. Under the government of the duke of 
Saxe-Gotha. 


Neudietendorff, fifteen miles from Gotha and six 
from Erfurth. In the year 1742, a considerable 
‘number of the’ Brethren of the Lutheran troops 
came together here. After many difficulties they 
have been in a more prosperous state sincé the year 
‘1753, and received in 1704 a grant from the govern-- 
ment. a 
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Since then the congregation has increased consi- 
derably in the namber of their members and in their 
buildiugs. 


4. Under the govermnent of Count Reuss. 


Ebersdorf in Voigtland. There has been im this 
place since the end of the former century, an Eccle- 
siola, a pious society, which encreased from time to 
thne, and after many vicissitudes, they sought in 
the year 1745 to establish an entire union with the 
congregations of the Brethren. Thus it eame to 
pass, that aregular congregation of the Brethren 
was established there ; a piece of land was ceded to 
them by the reigning count, that they might enlarge 
their setUement, and an act in favour of the evange- 
lical Brethren’s congregation was issued i the year 
1761. . 

5. Under the government of the Count of 
Neuwied. 


At Neuwied, a congregation of French reformed 
Brethren and Sisters, who emigrated from Uernhaag, 
was begun. ‘The reigning: count gave them a grant 
of the necessary privileges in the year 1751, and re- 
newed the said grant in a more ample manner in the 
year 1756. Vhe Brethren were put in possession 
of a square of the city, for the use of the congre- 
gation, to erect on it their place of worship and 
Congregation-F¥ouse, and other necessary buildings 
for the choirs and families; and since then a pretty 
numerous congregation is collected here. The 
greatest part of the congregation members are 
Freneh reformed, yct as several Germans moved 
thither fram time to time, Divine worship is per- 
formed there in both these languages alternately. 


6. In the United Provinces. 


In Zeyst, im the province of Utrecht, a beginning 
was made in 1748 to build a Cungregation-place in 
two squares between the palace and the village — 
The congregation has built m the year 1768, a new 
Congregation-House and plaec of worship, and en- 
joy complete church-liberty under the government of 
the states of Utrecht. ‘The preaching of the gospel 
here, both in the German and Dutch languages, is 
attended by many from other places. 

In Amsterdam there has been a congregation of 
the Brethren ever since the year 1738. They have 
‘had a place of worship there these many years past, 
and live quiet and andisturbed. - 

In Haerlem is also a small congregation of the 
Brethren, who have also a public worship. 

The United Brethren bave also several missions in 
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the province of Surinam in South America, they ave 
the following : 

In Paramaribo is a small House-Congregation, 
who dwell there to reecive the missionaries from 
Europe, to forward them to their posts among the 
heathens, and to provide thein with necessaries.— 
‘They have a house of their own, and inaintain them- 
selves, as the Brethren seek to do every where, with 
the work of thei hands. 

In Sharon on the Saramica, is a congregation 
gathered out of the Arrawack nation. It was begun 
m the year 1757, and consisted of some baptized 
Indians, who were obliged to fly from the rebellious 
negroes in Berbice. ‘Vhe same was the case with 
Hope, on the river Corentyn, on the borders of Ber- 
bice; here the Indians, who live scattered on theiz 
Cassabi plantations, are ministered unto in the ges- 
pel, by some missionaries. 

In Qaama, not far, fiom the head of the river 
Saramica, the brethren have a mission among the. 
free negroes ever since the year 1705. ‘This is, as 
may be easily conceived, one of the most toilsome 
and most difficult missions, but has however brought 
forth joyous fruit, as a negro captain <Arabini, is 
become a believer in the Lord Jesus, is baptized, 
and walks worthy of the gospel. 


7. Under the government of Great Britain there 
are, in Europe, in North America, and in the West 
India Islands, sundry congregations and missions of 
the Brethren.. 


In London there has been a congregation of the 
Brethren.ever since the year 1742. Phey have a 
chapel in. Nevil’s-court, Vetter-lane, and another in 
Chelsea; near the last is their burying-ground.— 
There is divine service in both of these chapels every 
Sunday. 

At Bedford is likewise a congregation of the 
Brethren ;. they. have built at one end of the town, 
since the year 1741, a chapel, a congregation-house, 
and houses for the single Brethren and single Sisters. 
The congregation itself was settled here according 
to the constitution of the Brethren in the year 1744. 
‘To this congregation belong the Brethren’s ehapcls 
and societies at Northampton, Riscly, &c. where the. 
gospel is preached by the Brethren. 

At Ockbrook, five miles from Derby, there has- 
been a congregation of the Brethren ever smce the 
year 1750. Since then they have erected on a small. 
estate, bought for that purpose near the village, a 
chapel, a single Brethren’s and a single Sister’s 
house, and some other dwelling-houses. 

Fulneck, near Pudsey, and six miles from Leeds, 
in Yorkshire, is a congregation-place, built particu- 
larly for that purpose, ‘The beginning of the build- 
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ings was made in the year 1744, and in the follow- 
ing years the congregation-house, im which is the 
chapel, called Grace-ball, as also houses for the 
single Brethren, single Sisters, and Widows, were 
built. Here are slso the economies or sehools, in 
which the ehildren of labourers, who cannot take 
care of their children on account of the duties of 
their offices, are educated. 

The four following congregations are under the 
inspection and direction of the elders’ conference of 
Vualneck, viz.— 

Pudsey, to which the members of the congre- 
galion and societies in the neighbourhood of Lecds 
and Bradford belong. 

Wyke, to whieh those who dwell in the places 
near Halifax belong. 

Mirfield, to which those in the neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield anc Waketield belong. 

Little Gummersal; but these fonr congregations 
have their own labours and ehapels, in which meet- 
ings are kept on Sundays, and in the week days. 

At Dukentield, a village in Cheshire, about eight 
miles from Manchester, is also a congregation of 
the Brethren:.they have:a new chapel and two 
choir-houses, one for the single Brethren and one 
for the single Sisters. 

At Leominster in Herefordshire, there has been 
2a congregation of the Brethren ever since the year 
1759; they have their own chapel. 

At Haverfordwest in Pembrokeshire, SouthWales, 
a congregation of the Brethren was also collected 
in the same year. : 

At Bristol, in the year 1755, a number of the 
members of the soeiety was formed im a congre- 
gation. "They have a new-built chapel in the parish 
of St. James. ‘To this congregation belongs the 
congregation at Kingswood, whieh lies about four 
miles from Bristol, and has a chapel; and in Bath, 
a-city well kuown on account of its waters, there is 
a new-built chapel and a congregation ever since 
the year 1765. 

At Vetherton in Wiltshire, there has been a con- 
gregation of the Brethren ever since the year 1748. 
But as some members of the congregation came to 
live near the chapel, they ealled their proper pre- 
mises Lamb’s-acre. Vhe Brethren’s chapel in 
Malinsbury belongs to this congregation. 

Besides these congregations the United Brethren 
have chapels im several parts of Kugland, where 
their ministers preach the gospel with blessing ; for 
instanee, at Apperly in Gloucestershire, Frome in 
Somersetshire, Plymouth in Devonshire, Fairfield, 
in Laneashire, as also at Air and Irwin in Scotland. 


Tn Ireland are the following congregations of the 
Brethren. 
Jn Dublin, the capital of the Kingdom, since the 
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year 1750, they have two chapels at each side of 
the river Liffy, whieh runs throngh the eity, one in 
Great Booter-lane, the other in Stafford-street. 

Upon the townland Ballikennedy, in the county 
of Atrim, the Brethren have begun to build a new 
congregation-place, whieh is called Grace-hill.—- 
Beside the congregation-house, in which is the 
chapel and two choir-houses, several other private 
houses are built and inhabited. 

Ballymaguigan, in the county of Derry, on the 
west side of the famous Lough-neagh, is also a new 
built congregation-place, to which belongs a chapel 
of the socicty at Lisnamara, where a congregation 
of the Brethren was settled in the year 1759. 

Ballonderry, on the east side of the aforesaid 
Lough-neagh: here has been 2 congregation of the 
Brethren ever since the year 1755. ‘To this con- 
gregation belongs the little congregation at Kilwar- 
lin; the latter has also its own chapel. 

At Drumargan, about four miles from Armagh, 
has becn a Brethren’s congregation ever since the 
year 1759. And finally, 

At Coot-hill, twenty-six miles from Armagh, a 
congregation of the Brethren was collected in the 
year 1705. 


In America, and first, in the province of Penn- 
sylvama, are the following congregations of the 
Brethren. 

Bethlehem, the chief congregation-place of the 
Brethren in North America, in the eounty of North- 
ampton, fifty miles from Philadelphia, on a branch 
of the river Delaware, whieh has retained the In- 
dian name Lechai, or Lechi. The latitade of this 
place has been taken at sundry times, and found to 
be 40 deg. 57 min. N. L. ‘This place was begun 
i the year 1741, at a time when few Europeans 
‘were in this distriet: a considerable number of 
missionaries have been sent from this congregation 
among the heathens. 

At Nazareth, nine miles north of Bethlehem, a 
large building ealled Nazareth-hall, has been erected, 
in which is the elipel, where the congregation of 
the Brethren dwelling in their several habitations 
about Christiansbrun and Gnadenthal, meet and 
have divine service on Sundays and holidays. In 
Nazarcth-hall is also the Pedagogium of the Unity 
in America. Inthe year 1771, the Brethren began 
to build a new congregation-place near the ball. 

Litiz, a new congregation-place in the county of 
Lancaster, seventy miles from Philadelphia. ‘The 
building of this place was begun im the year 1757, 
and there are now, besides the chapel and congre- 
gation-house, choi-houses for the single Brethren 
and single Sisters, ant a good many honses for 
families. 

At Lancaster, the county town of that name, 
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there has been a congregation of the Brethren ever 
snice the year 1746. "Vhe congregation here hos a 
church, a congregation-honse, and a burying-ground 
in the town, 

In York-town, or, a9 it is sometimes called, York 
on the Cadoras, twenty-four miles from Luz, 
there has been a congregation of the Brethren ever 
since the year 1755, who have built a congregation 
house, es also in 

Mount Joy, formerly called Donnegal, sixteen 
miles from Litiz. In the township of Dethel, 
twelve miles trom Mount Joy, near tle blue Monn- 
tains, a congregation of the Brethreu was settled in 
the year 1755, but in the last war they were 
obliged to fly from the cruelties of the savage In- 
dians, but after the conelusion of the peace they 
gathered again together around their congiegation- 
house. 

At Hebron, in the township of Libanon, sixteen 
miles fram Litiz, formerly called Quittope-hill, a 
beginning hag been made of a congregation-place 
ever since the year 1757, near the congregation- 
house, as also, 

At Emmaus in the township of Salisbury, for- 
merly called Maguutshy, eight miles from Bethle- 
hem. ‘Phe Indian war proved an occasion, that 
those who had belonged to this congregation since 
the year 1742, aud who lived scattered up and 
down, drew together, and erected habitatious near 
their congregation-honse, 

In Heidelberg in the county of Berks, twenty- 
four miles from Litiz, there has been a congregation 
of the Brethren ever since the year 1743. 

Shoenck not far fiom Nazareth was erected as a 
congtegation-place in the year 1757. ‘Fhe mein- 
bers of the congregation who live on their planta- 
tions beyoud the lnits of the land belonging to 
Nazareth, attend divine service there. 

Jn Gnadenhuctten on the Mahoui, there was for- 
merly a considerable settlement of the Brethren, but 
it was destroyed by the Indians in the year 1755, 
Lut a congregation of the Brethren now gathers 
again together there. 

In the city of Piiladelplna there has been a con- 
gicgation of the Brethren, ever since the year 1741, 
of the English, and another of the German nation; 
Dnt in time they nuited, and became one congresa- 
tion. lLlowever divine service is performed in both 
languages alternately. ‘They have a church, a con- 
gregation-house, aud burying-ground. 

In the province of new Jersey at Oldman’s 
Creck, thnty iniles below Philadelphia, there has 
becn a congregation ever since the vear 1765. And 
in Greenland, thirty niles from Bethlehem, is a new 
settlement of the Brethren, which was laid out in 
the year 1771. 

In the province of New York, and in the capital 


of the province, there has been a congregation of 
the Brethren, ever since the year 1741, which hasa 
church, a congregation-house, and also a burying- 
ground im the city. 

In Dutchess comnty, an hundred miles from New 
York, upou the borders of New England is Schiem, 
a small Brethren’s congregation ever since the year 
1758. 

In the province of Rhode Island at Newport, 
there has been a congregation of the Brethren ever 
since the year 1758, which has a new chapel and 
burying-ground in the town, 

Th the province of Maryland, six miles from 
Fredrick’s town and one mule from the river Manak- 
osy, there has been a congregation of the Brethren 
ever since the year 1757. They have also a chapel 
at Carol's manor, twelve English miles from thence, 
in which the gospel is preached by the Brethren to 
a company of English people. 

Jn the province of North Carolina, on the lands. 
of Wachovia, are three congregations of the Bic- 
thren. 

Salem, the chief place in the centre of the land: 
the Brethren begau to build this place in. the year 
1766. 

Bethabara, the first place which the Brethren 
began to build in Wachovia, in the year 1753: it 
lics six miles north of Salem. 

Bethany, nine miles north of Salem; the building 
of this place was begun in 1760. 

Besides these, there are two places in Wachovia, 
Friedland, five miles south-east of Salem, and 
Friedberg, eight miles south of Salem, where the 
gospel is also preached by the Brethren. 1 

The United Brethren have also established, m the 
English dominions, several missions among the hea- 
thens with blessed effects. 

From these missions las arisen, 

An Indian congegation in North America, 
which was gathered in Chekomekok, and was com- 
posed of Mahikanders and Wampanos. As this 
congregation was situated at different places from 
lime to time, it is necessury to prevent a nisunder- 
standing, as if different congregations were at those. 
different places, to descnbe their removals more 
particularly. : } 

When the above-mentioned Indian congregation 
were driven from Chekon«kok in 1746, the greatest 
part of them went to Hethlchem, where many new 
converts from the Delaware nation joined them.— 
From thence they went, 1 1748, 10 the Mahoni, 
and built Gnadenhuetten, twenty-live miles to the 
north of Beaihleen:; and m 175-4 they built a new 
place on the Lecha, aimle from Old Gnadcnbuetten, 
and called it New Gnadeuluetten: but as this place 
was destroyed by the savage Indians in 1755, they 
tled to Bethiehem, 
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Part of them built in 1757, a new place called 
Nain: another part removed behind the Blue Monu- 
tains, and built liabitations upon a spot purchased 
by the Brethren, om the rivulet Weckquetank, twen- 
ty miles from Nazareth. But upon the breaking 
out of a new Indian war, in the year 1763, they 
were, though entirely innocent, suspected by some 
white people of being secretly couneeted with Jeo 
savage countrymen, 

By these suspicions they were brought into the 
greatest danger, so that their lives wetenot secure, 
but were taken under the protection of governnient, 
and brought to Philadelphia, and first placed on 
‘Province Island, and then lodged im the barracks of 
the city. After the conclusion of the peace, they 
were sent by the governor and assembly up into 
the Indian country upon the Susquchannah, at the 
mouth of the creck Wikilusing. Were they built a 
village, and called it [riedenshuetten. ‘This proved 
a means that many Indiaus believed on the Lord 
Fesus Christ, and part of them settled at this place, 
and part of them settled at a place thirty miles far- 
ther up the Susquehanuah, called Tschechschequa- 
nik, But when, in the year 1768, the six nations 
sold a large district 10 the English, in which lay also 
Friedenshuetten, the English congregation could stay 
there no longer. 

They accurdingly forsook their new and fine built 
village, whicl consisted of thirty-nine good houses, 
and teu huts, and departed from thence in the month 
of June 1772, being upwards of two hundred, to 
settle beyond the Ohio on the Muskingum river, 
between Lake Ene and the Olio. According to 
the last acconnts, they arrived there safe, and have 
liid out a new place, called Wilkiktuppek, that ts, 
Schoenbrunn, a beautiful spring. 

Another Indian congregation of the Brethren had 
collected themselves through the ministry of the 
missionary David Zeisberger, in the Indian town 
Goscgosching, not far from Venango, two days 
journey aweee Pitsburg. ‘These removed, in 177], 
to the Beever Creek, “which falls into the Olio, a 
day’s journey below Pitsburg, and built for them- 
selves a village, cailed Langentoutenunk, or city of 
pence. 

On the island of Jamaica, belonging to Great 
Britain, a mission was beeun in the year A754, and 
soon was branched out into several iissions, on 
account of the distance of the places from one to 
another; in each of these places the gospel is 
preached to the poor negro slaves in the Enalish 
language, sil they are curbodied into the Christian 
chuveh by holy baptism. The places where these 
nussions are settled aie, at present, six in number, 
viz. Carmel, Bogue, Mesepotainia, 
and Island, 


Elim, Eden, | 


| 
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On the Island of Antigua the Brethren began a 
mission anfouy the negrocs in-the town of St. “Joba 
in the year 1756. They y have not only a charch for 
the negroes in the fren bat they preach with bles- 
sing on sundry plantations ort of the city. 

Ou the Island of Barladoes the Brethren have 

negro church a few miles from Bridge-town, 
ie preach as in Antigua, upon seve:al planta- 
tions. 

This mission was begun in the year 1767. 

Lastly, the Brethren made a muission-settlement 

under the Brite government in Esquimanx bay, on 
the coast of Labrador, m the year 1771, with a 
view to bring the gla tidings of the incarnation of 
God, and of his metitorious life and sufferings, to 
the Esquimaus. ‘The place where they have settled 
and built a house is called Natn, and hies im the 57 
deg. N. Jat. 


VIL. Under the Danish Government. 


By roval reseript dated December 10th 1771 
leave was ‘granted to the Evangelical Brethren, ad- 
hering to the unaltered Augustin confession, to esta- 
blist a congregation-place of the Brethren in the 
duchy of sleswick, and at the same time was granted 
to the missions of the Bretluen in the Danish doni- 
nions out of Europe all necessary church liberty, 
and other immunitics. According to this grant, a 
new place of the Brethren is laid out and beaun on 
the late royal domain Tystruploff, in the bailiwick 
of Wadersleben, and this place is ‘called Christian’s 
Field. 

New Hernhuth, upon the West Indian Island of 
St. Thomas, ts the oldest mission of the Brethren 
among the heathens. The first missionaries went 
thither so early asin the year 1732. ‘The number 
of the negroes who are ministered unto by the Bre- 
thren with the word and sacrament, is so greatly 
encreased, and their dwellings so distant from the 
negro church in New Hernhuth, that the Brethren 
have built, | 

In Niesky, formerly called Crumbay, a new 
negro church, as also dwellings for the mission- 
aries, 

The baptized negroes and cateclumens are divi- 
ded, us the nature of their sitnation required, into 
these two congregations, aud cach negro belongs 
to that congregation which 3s searest to his hubita- 
ton. 

Priedensthal in St. Croix near to Bassin, or the 
town and haven. At this mussion-establishment 
the brethren built a spacious negro church and 
dwelling-house in 1753. But where were missien- 
aries of the brethren on this island twenty years 
before the church was built. Lfere also, as in St 
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‘Fhomas, the negro congregation increased so much 
that it was needful to divide it Into two cengiega- 
tions: 

‘Therefore a new negro church and dwelling for 
the missionnries was built in 1771; on the west cn 
of the island, near Cliristianstadt and called lried- 
ensberg. ‘This gave vecasion to a new awakening 
amoung the negrocs. 

Io St. Jan the mission-settlement of the Brethren 
is called Bethany. 

As St. Vhomas and St. Jan lie but a league dis- 
tant from each other, the mission im St. Jan was 
taken care of by the Brethren m St. ‘Thomas. But 
us the negroes earnestly requested, that a missiunaiy 
might reside there constantly, a proper negro church 
and a dwelling house were built there im the year 
1753. Since then the number of the baptized is 
greatly increased. 

- Now Hernhuth in Greenlaad on Baal’s River in 
the sixty-fourth degice north latitude, is the first 
congregation of the Brethren in Greenland. This 
mission of the Brethren was begun as early as the 
year 1732. 

Lichtenfels, one hundred miles south of New 
Vernhuth on the Fisher Fiorte, is the other congre- 
gation of the Brethren in Greenland, aud was begun 
in the year 1758. 

A fuil account of these two congregations of the 
Beethren in Greenland is to be found in Crantz’s 
Hist. of Greenland, Octo. published im Germany 
in 1763. 

. In the Brethren’s Garden near Trauquebar in the 
Test Indies, isa settlement of the Brethren since 
the vear 1760, from whence they take care of the 
mission ameng the heathens upon the Nicobar 
Island. 

-'Yhe mission at Nancaweri, one of the Nicobar 
islunds, was began ia the year 1768. ‘The mission- 
aries wait there with great impatience ull our Savi- 
our shall open the ears and hearts of the heathens 
tor the gospel. 


9. In the Russian Empire. 

A congregation of the Brethren was established 
at Sarepta in the kingdum of Astrachan in the year 
i(05e 

‘The most gracious permission was given by an 
Tinperial Ukase to the United Brethren to come mto 
the empire and to enjoy a complete hberty of con- 
seience, aud of exercising their religion agreeable 
to their own church-constitntion and thsciplme.— 
Vhey chose fur their setticment a piece of laid 
twenty-four miles below Czurizin on the rivalet Sar- 
pa, which vuns into the Wolga, and since then have 
eaccted not only dwelling-houses for families, but 
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alsoa single Brethren’s and sivgle Sisters’ licuse, 
and ip the year 1772 a congtegutou-Louce and a 
chapel. 

In St. Petersburg also the empress of Russia, 
in the year 1760, niade a present of a tage house 
to the Brethren to perform dismie service in accord- 
ing to their rites. Since then the Brethren preach 
in it every Sunday, 

AX. Lasily, it is not to be passed over in siletice, 
that there ure also five Bietnen in Afvica, at Grand 
Cairo is Egypt, witha view to serve tie Copts with 
the guspel, and if our Loid pleases, to go in time 
to Abysmiiua. 

ole 


The present state of the United Brethren. 
? 


The whole of those congregations whom we 
hase new mentioned, call themselves United Bre 
thien, or zAlssoctated Drethren, and Protestants ad- 
hering to the Angustin confession. They are how- 
ever, distinguished by different appellations, and 
are classed in ditierent ranks. Ail those who are of 
the Buhemian church, are called the Ancient Bre- 
thren, and take place of the others. Proselytes or 
converts are generally admitted into this society 
after they have been in the others; for there are 
some mysterics in this, concealed from the other 
societies. 

It is probable that they borrow this practise from 
the Christiaus who lived about the latter end of the 
fourth century. For at that time the heathens who 
were candidates to be admitied into the church, 
stood at the door till all those called Behevers, 
passed by; then the heathens were adniitted to hear 
the sermon, and were examined as to their know- 
ledge; but were obliged to retive, before the Be- 
lievers went to the communion. ‘This practice did 
great hurt to the cause of Christianity ; for the hea- 
thens said that they, the Clriytians, met to. commit 
unnatural practices. ‘This will be always the case, 
where there are secrets, while the different sexes 
meet together, Let us only consider the ridiculous 
stories that have been told concemning the Fiee-ma- 
cous, aul perhaps all of them are false. It has 
also happened that the nocturnal meetings of the 
Methodists have induced people to accuse thern of 
what perhaps they uever were guilty 5 but then there 
ought to be no secrets in religion. Am I to answer 
at the judgmeut seat of Chnst for all my actions, 
before angels and men? and shall [ be ashamed or 
afraid to be seen in ny religious duties here below ? 
we should not only avoid doing esi], but we should 
avoil s* emg to do so. 

{tis certain that although these United Brethren 
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pretend to follow the confessions set forth by Luther, 
yet they have embraced a vanety -of other senti- 
nents. 

As the Arians spend most of their time in the 
pulpit, in degrading the glories of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, so these people called United Brethren for- 
get all that honour due to God the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, under pretence of extolling the Sa- 
sionr. -All extremes are cemmected with insanity ; 
and therefore those who would understand true reli- 
gion, so as to reap any beuefit by it, must Icarn that 
God is not to be found in the tormenting itre, or 
the ragmg whirlwind, but in the still smail voice of 
a holy life. 

Every congregation among the United Brethren 
has its peculiar pastors; they are, im some measure, 
distinct from euch other, and yet they are at the 
same time united. And thus to preserve the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace, they have synods 
which meet at diiferent times to regulate all their 
external affairs. ‘The members of these synods 
have free liberty to declare their sentiments with 
fheedom, upon whatever subject comes before them. 
Those who do not chuse to speak, may deliver their 
options in writing ; but the votes are always ballot- 
ed with the eveatest care. 

As this is a religion that admits both sexes into 
offices, soa great number of females generally at- 
tend. ‘There may be many reasons for this besides 
natural inclinations, but we shall take uo notice of 
them. Perhaps they are as innocent as the quakers 
are reputed to be, and we hope they are so. 

When any thing of a dubious nature js proposed 
concerning a disputed point in scripture, and the 
members of the svnod cannot agree concerning the 
discussion of it, then they cast Abts. The casting 
pf lots is of great antiquity; but how far such a 
practice can be justified uecording to the Christian 
institution, the readcr may judge. 

In the rest of their discipline they have some- 
thing like the Sandemenians, fur as there is a great 
‘leal of washing of fect, so their conduct is very 
severe to those whom they excommunicate. ‘They 
resemble the Methodists in singing a number of 
hymns, and ilies are so much attached to this prac 
tice, that their children are asked questions m verse” 
aung by the elders, and answered by the young ones 
in the same manner, 

as for their keeping many things secret, we shall 
not judge them stiuctly, being willing to think chari- 
tably of all men; but this much is certain, that it 
cannot be done in conformity with the primitive 
church, The primitive Christians were obliged to 
mieetm private in the night, tu avoid the fury of the 
heathens, but here these ’ people called Brethren 
enjoy a free toleration. Whether they lock the 
Goors of their meetings during any part of their 
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worship, we know not; but if they do, they are 
guilty of a breach of the toleration act. 

We could wish that all things were free and open, 
that there might be no coacealment ; for wherever 
things of a religions nature are concealed i in private 
suspicions arise, and scandal is thrown upon men, 
who perhaps, may be totally innccent. 

Trom the whole account we have given of them, 
we have learned but little concerning the method 
of treating their poor members. We have already 
seen, that there. are several sucieties of Christians in 
the Protestant world, who take no care of their 
poor; and where popery is established, al! charitable 
donations are given to the monks. "The Sandemani- 
ans pretend to take great care of their poor; but 
when they think it too troublesome to support them, 
they have an easy method of parting. 

The Friends really take care of their poor, whe- 
ther old or yonng; and although these peuple are 
often treated with ‘much contempt, yet they are, in 
the great article of unaffected chanty, the most 
respectable in the world. 

“'Prne religion and undefiied before God, is this, 
to visit the fatherless children and widows, and to 
keep ourselves unspetted from the world.” 

No man will believe that person’s religion to be 
genuine, whose heart is not open to the wants of 
his fellow-creatures, as well as to his brethren in his 
own profession. The primitive Christians were 
charitable to their perseeutors, which was copying, 
iu all respects, the character of ther Divine Re- 
deenier 5 who created bread to feed the hungry, who 
went about doing good. 

As for the Uuited Brethre, called Moravians, 
it appears they collect great sums of money, but we 
believe the greatest part of it, according to their 
own accounts, is expeuded in imissions among the 
heathens. ‘The Jesuits have done the same, and 
little success has attended either. Perhaps the 
Divme Vrovidence frowns upon those practices, 
which are not undertaken in his way, and refuses 
to confer such upon them, because they look for 
the praise of nen. Bat we will uot dwell npon 
these lings. God Almighty suffers many tiansac- 
tions to take place in this lower world, which onr 
bewildered and circumscribed undeistandings can- 
not account for. Perhaps there are many things in 
the works ot providence, which we look on as evil, 
but which im the end may be attended with the most 
beneficial consequences. It is likewise not impro- 
bable, (nay we belicve it to be Guie) that many per- 
suns in their rcligicus characters have been grossly 
misrepresented, by those who Know little or nothing 
concerning them. It was so with the primitive 
Christiaus, itis certaimly so with some of the mo- 
den sects. We shall therefore take leave of the 
Moravian Brethren, and proceed to another seet. 
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Tx that fertile age for the propagation of new 
religions, 1657, the people of this country, espe- 
cially the lower ranks of them, not only turned 
preachers, but likewise prophets. Soine pretended 
to forctel future events; others said they were 
apostles risen from the dead ; while a third sort had 
the assurance to assert, that (hey were some of those 
persons who liad been prophesied of in the book of 
Revelation. 

Among these were Lodovicus Muggleton, a jour- 
neyman taylor, i in Rosemary-lane, and Wm. ‘Reeves, 
a cobbier, in the same place. ‘These two men meet- 
ing together at a public-house in the Minories, pro- 
jected : a new scheme of religion, im order to impose 
on the people. 

They kuew that the religionists who had gone 
before them, had not carricd their pretensions high 
enough, and therefore they gave out that they were 
the two witnesses prophesied of in the book of 
Revelation, who weie to appear before the end of 
the world. They held forth to the misguided multi- 
tude on Tower-hill, and on all the places of emi- 
nence near the city. They were followed by a vast 
nwober of people, which gave, so much offence to 
the Presbyterians and Independents, that they pro- 
curcd an order from Oliver Cromwell to have them 
punished. 

Oliver, it Is well known, was never an enemy to 
toleration, and therefore, all that he would grant 
was, that these madmen should be whipped through 
the principal strects of the city. ‘The culprits. bore 
their punishment with that stubborn fortitude which 
ever distinguishes enthusiastic and ignorant cha- 
racters. 

As persecution is the life i religion, so these 
men were more followed by mad people than ever. 
It wes found in vain to persecute them any longer ; 
and it may be justly said of them, that they turned 
the brains of one quarter of the vulgar people in 
London. They published four vulumes in 4to. 
which the author of this work has perused. 

When we consider the nature of these compo- 
sitions, and the characters of the men to whom they 
are ascribed, we are led to believe, that hke Maho- 
met of old, they had some assistance. Probably 
some of the other sectarists drew them up, with the 
sule view of having it in their power to wreak their 
vengeance on these men; for among all interested 
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preachers, there is the same antipathy as between 
cats and mice. 

When the restoration took place, the Muggleto- 
mans were frequently dispersed by the Guards, and 
many of them put into prison. It was the great 
misfortune of these people, that although they prc- 
tended to the spirit of prophesy, yet they could not 
foretel what was to happen to themselves. Just 
hke the foitune-tellers of the present age, who, 
although they pretend to help people to stolen 
goods, and tell a girl who is to be her husband, yet 
they cannot foresee when a constable will come to 
take them into custody. 

However, they went on with their fanaticism, and 
continued making proselytes tll after the revolution 
took place, and then they sheltered themselves under 
the toleration act. But they had powerful enemies 
to contend with. The Presbyterians hated them, 
because they treated their poor, mean, clerical ae 
racters with contempt: and the Independents did 
all they could to injure them, and traduce their cha- 
racters, because they led away many silly old women, 
whose credulity and pockets often furnished them 
with a dinner. 

And yet these people grew the more; and their 
Jeaders, in order to keep them to themselves, de- 
claimed against the vices of the Presbyterians, and 
the pretensions of the Independents. ‘They told 
them, that they were all impostors, and wretches 
who lived on the fruits of the people’s honest indus-— 
try. "There might have been some truth in this, 
but we have some reasoa to believe, that the Mug. 
gletonian teachers were as mercenary as those whom 
they opposed. Cppositionw in disputes concermng 
religion, may shift the outward character of the 
man, butit cannot change his nature. We may add 
further, that im all polemical disputes conceming 
the exteriors of religion, the means are changed ; 
but the end held in view is the same. 

And that end is fenher less or more, than to 
triumph over the ereduhty of the people; to pro- 
cure emoluments at their expence; to triumph ‘over 


‘their ignorance, and to represent themselves under 


the climuacters sunts, vhile, in reality, they are 
like devils. This was the case with the Pharisces 
of old, and it will remain to the end of the world, 
as long as false religion is known, and while there. 
is alt hy pocrite on earth. 
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At present we must compare the Mugeletonians 
to those passionate Jovers, who, after bemg cloyed 
with enjoyment, become as cold as the aged and 
infirm. At first they were fired with unbridled zeal 
of religion, inflamed with superstition; but they 
gradually cooled, and are now a set of jolly fellows, 
who drink their pot, and smoke their tobacco. 

There is one thing, however, relating to them, 
that must not be forgotten. 

When their first apostles found themselves draw- 
ing towards thir end, they did the very same ahnost 
that Mahomet had done before. ‘They ¢alled the 
people together, and told them they would come 
again on earth to visit them; .but they did not, like 
the Arabian impostor, fix the time, which undoubt- 
edly was a master stroke of policy. 

Their followers, in the present age, still retain 
that notion; and they believe, that these two apos- 
ties, or witnesses, will meet them when they are 
assembled together. They meet in the evenings of 
Sundays, at obscure public-hoases in the out-parts 
of London, and converse about those of their sect 
who have gone before them. ‘They have very little 


serious discourse, but are extremely free, sometinics 


going home drunk. 

It does not appear that ever they had any public 
places of worship, for their first founders preached 
any where. ‘Those Mugegletonians of the preseut 
age, make no account of cither faith or duty, unless 
tt can be -cailed faith to believe in the coming of 
their founders. It is a sort of faith indeed, but it 
is not that which Christians are taught to believe.- 
Their conduct in treating religion in such an irreve- 
rent manner, has had very pernicious effects on the 
morals of the people. It has induced many of them 
to become deists and practical atheists; and we 
have known several persons, who, from Methodists, 
commenecdt Muggletomans, and at last reposed 
themselves quietly ia the bosom of the chureh of 
Rome. These eonverted Muyeletuntans are em- 
ployed by the priests to pervert as. many Protestants 
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as they can, and they generally have but too abun- 
dant suceess. 

The origin of the Muggletonians exhibits to us a 
melancholy picture of those times when England 
was without government cither in chureh or state.— 
The people were not content with hearing the Pres- 
byterians, Independents, Anapabtists, &e. &c. who 
shared the church livings among themselves, but 
they even encouraged tailors, cobblers, tinkers, and 
all sorts of low vulgar mechanies to mount. their 
stools and chairs in the streets and on dunghills.— 
Nay, they colleeted money for the preachers, which 
answered their end nineh better than their trades.— 
As the conduct of the ministers in the churehes had 
induced them to lend a helping hand to earry on the 
wotk of reformation, so when the restoration took 
place, both the established clergy and the court, let 
loose their fury upon all sects indiscrimimately. 

Some of the Muggletonians were thrown into 
prison, and others were put im the stocks, where 
they continued preaching to the people. Some of 
them were transported to the colonies in Aimerica; 
but as-the Presbyterians had great power there, they 
haiassed them from one province to another, till” 
death relieved them from their hardships. 

The intelligent reader will be able to assign a 
reason for their continuanee in this age, when all 
religions are taught, but very few duties performed, 

The last thing we shall take notice of concerning 
these people is, that it is a melancholy consideration 
that men should live in the world without enjoying 
the smallest share of sense arising froin religion :-— 
That instead of looking forward to the blessed hope 
of inmortality, they believe in nothing but the 
resurrection of two impostors. ‘To this we may 
add, that there must still be a considerable number 
of these people in different parts of England; for 
only a few years ago a new edition in thrce volumes 
quarto was printed, of the rhapsodies of Muggleton 
and Reeves, and had there not been people to 
purchase them, they would not have been printed. 
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We have Icft our account of these smaller sects, 
till the concluding part of this work, because they 
were never (to .use a iilitary phrase) properly em- 
bodied. 

So far as we know, the first Mystie writer was 
St. Austin, bishop of Llippo, in Africa; hue this 
celebrated father did not dissent fromm the religion 


. 


as established in the empire. It is true ‘the collected 
together a considerable number of young men, who 
lived with him in cloisters adjoining to Iiis church, 
and he taught them those notions that are to be 
found in his confessions. 

Soon after his death, we hear of nothing but igno- 
rauce, occasioned by the mundaticus of the barba- 
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rians; and the first Mystic writer that lived after 
him, seems to have been Bede, an Anglo-Saxon 
monk, who hved in the abbey of Tinmonth, in 
Northumberland. 

The next Mystic writer we ineet with is St. Ber- 
nard, who flourished about the eleventh century, 
and was employed by the pope to preach up the 
crusades. In latter times we meet with Kempis, 
Bona, and Drexilius, in all of whose writings there 
are many fine things. But we must now consider 
them as a general sect; and strange as it may ap- 
pear, a woman was chiefly concerned in the insti- 
tution of them. 

Madam Bourignon, a French lady, and a Roman 
Catholic, some tine before the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz (1685), published several pieces on 
divine love, spiritual suindedness, the elevation of 
the sonl to Christ, the looking above all earthly 
things, to reject, or at Jeast consider, the externals 
of religton as mere trifles, and to retire within them- 
selves for the purposes of contemplation. 

AAs the popil: religion consists chiefly in cere- 
monies, so the Preneh clergy were greatly alarmed, 
and Madam Bourignon, uot knowing what mischief 
they might do her, left her native country, and re- 
tired to Holland. 

{n the mean time the scct had spread far and wide, 
and the great Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, 
wrote a buok, entitled, the Maxims of the Saints, 
in which he‘ attempted to vindicate many of those 
sentiments professed by Madam Bourignon. The 
Cathohe clergy were alarmed, and notice was sent 
to the pope. 

After two years consultation, the pope, with his 
cardinals, condemned the book, and the archbishop 
acquiesced in the censure. [1 does not seem, how- 
ever, that he relinquished his opinions; for in-his 
posthumous works, he left a vindication of what he 
had written before. 

The proselytes to Madam Bounguon's opinions 
increased daily, and some of them came over to 
England. hey did not set up separate congre- 
gattons, but they published a considerable number 
of books, by which they disseminated their sentiments 
all over the kingdom. ‘They ran into wild extrava- 
gancics, and although they were at first very in- 
offensive, vet m the end they became niost miys- 
terions indeed. 

As all violent disorders in. the human body either 
kill or cure, so viclences in religion bave the same 
tendency. This was the case with the VLystics, 
who, by their violent attachment to things above 
religion, lost what reason they had, Vheir sue- 
cessors, however, have become more seber, and 
several xreat men both in the church of Engl d, 
and among the Dissenters, have embraced ther 
opinions, 
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Among these were the late pions Mr. Law, and 
the amable Mis. Rowe. Tho writings, however, 
of these celebrated persons, are far from being con- 
temptible. ‘They contain the most elevated flights 
of fancy, and exalted thouglts of divine goodness. 

We shall conclude this article with obscrving, 
that whoever would devote theinselves to the study 
of religion, should take a little practical religion 
along with them. We are such a composition of 
flesh and spirit, that nothing Jess than human means 
can promote divine institutions. 

If men would think soberly, and look into their 
own hearts, they would not be led into such extra- 
vaganetes as they generally are. In the present age, 
mistakes are to be found iu many of our sects, and 
the greatest part of them have been owing to the 
multiplicity of hymns. Of these we shall just give 
a specimen, and leave the reader to judge for him- 
self. We could give stronger specimens, but think 
the following will be suthicient. 


Jesus, God of our salvation, 
Give us eyes thyself to see, 
Waiting for the consolation, 
“Longing to believe on thee: 
Now vouchsafe the sacred power, 
Now the faith divine impart; 
Meet us in this solemn hour, 
Shine in every drooping heart. 


Anna-like within the temple, 
Simeon-like we meckly stay, 

Daily with thy saints assemble, 
Nightly for thy coming pray : 

While our souls are bow'd before thee, 
While we humbly sue for grace, 

Come, thy people’s light and glory, 
Shew to all thy heavenly face. 


If to us thy sacred spirit 
Hath the future grace reveal'd, 
Let us by thy righteous merit 
Now receive vur pardon seal’d : 
To eternal life appointed, 
Let us thy salvation see, 
Now beliold the Lord’s anointed, 
Now obtain our heaven in thee. 


Upon the whole, the Mystics, who at present 
seem to have hearts inclined towards piety, but very 
confuscd heads, with minds susceptible of serious 
impressions of religion, by neglecting the use of 
reason fey run mto a vast namber of absurdities. — 
By imaginmeg themselves to be wrought upon by su- 
perior and supernatural influences, they neglect the 
us. of divine revelation. ‘Chey embrace the shadow 
for the snbsiaaee, and although we wouid nov call 
them cvminal, yet we are certain that they are 
Mistuxcn, 
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AALTHOUGH, so far as we are able to learn, 
there are none of these people now in London, nor 
in any part of Britain, yet they made no smull 
figure about. the beginning of the present century. 
Their origiu was as follows : 

After the revocaticn of the edict of Nantz, 1685, 
not less than fifteen hundred thousand Protestants 
left France, and settled in Protestant countries.— 
These men, who were for the most part very inge- 
nious artists, carried the manufacturies of France 
along with them. Many of these Protestants brought 
the silk trade along with them to England, and they 
received all that encouragement which is due to 
persecuted merit. The elector of Brandenburgh, 
grandfather to the late king of Prussia, invited 
some thousands of them to settle in his dominions ; 
aud the kings of Denmark and Sweden, who had 
their own interest in a better light than the Gallic 
mionareh, assigned. them places to reside in. 

This therefore weakened the trade of France, by 
lessening her power, in depriving the country of its 
most useful inhabitants. Here was a nohle oppor- 
tunity for the Frerch ministry to revive the interest 
and honour of their country by putting an end to 
the iron hand of oppressive power, by restoring the 
subjects to their natiral rights and privileges. Elere, 
bowever, bigotry got the better of self-interest, and 
the luve cf superstition triumphed over all those 
uuties which men owe to their fellow-subjects. 

An edict passed, that every man who should be 
found making his escape out of France, should be 
condemned to the gallies for life, and some thousands 
of these people were appreliended and suffered the 
prescribed punishment. ‘The violence of the per- 
secution raged with the greatest severity in the south 
of France, which induced the people who had no 
opportunity of’ making their escape, to take shelter 
in those barren mountains called the Cevennes.— 
There they suffered many hardships, which naturally 
filled their minds with notions altogether super- 
stitious. Fixing carnal senses on the most repu- 
table‘ providential passages in the Oid ‘Testament, 
‘they begun to imagine they were divinely inspired, 
and assumed the name of prophets: pretending, at 
the same time, to tuat sacred character which ought 
always to be treated with respect. 

Necessity furnished these people with an oppor- 
tunity of making their escape to Geneva, where 


they were kindly received, and furnished with money 
to carry them to Holland, by the way of the Rhine. 

From [olland, a whole cargo of these enthusiasts 
came over to London, and they begau to shew their 
importance in a very remarkable manner indeed.— 
They laboured at the ends of the most remarkable 
and most conspicuous streets in Loudon, declaiming 
against popery, and condemning, with the bitterest 
violeuce, the whole frame_of the church of Eng- 
land, ‘They denounced the severest judgments on 
queen Anne for not extirpating all the papists in 
Europe; and they prophesied, that within a few 
months England would be destroyed. 

On this subject of religious madness, Voltaire, 
contrary to his usual way of writing, has a very just 
remark. “ Queen Anne (says this author) was well 
known to have a strong attachment to the church of 
England; and although a httle superstition might 
be found in her conduct, yet she did not choose to 
have her favourite church ridiculed. She therefore 
ordered her attorney-general, Sir Thomas Parker, 
to proceed against these enthusiasts in a summary 
manner. Accordingly they were ordered to be 
whipped round St. Paul's church-yard; and at every 
lash they received, they prophesied a curse against 
her majesty, and aganist the nation.” But this 
conduct had not the desired effect, for they had 
daily great numbers of converts, so that for some 
time London was little better than in a state of con- 
fusion. 

It was not, however, sufficient for them to make 
converts iy London, they sent missionaries as far as 
Scotland. Here one Cunningham, a common me- 
chanic, preached in the streets of Edinburgh, to a 
tumultuous mob; and the Presbyterian ministers 
began to imagine, that the French Prophets were 
devils indeed. They were afraid they should lead 
away their people from their churches, and bring 


; their ministry ito contempt. 


Lhe magistrates of Hdisburgh acted more pru- 


' dently, for they caused Cunnimgham, aud about a 


dozen of his followers to be apprehended and com- 
mitted to prison, and like the Muggletonians, they 
were so ignorant of future events, that they did not 
know what was to happen to themselves. During 
his confinement, Cunnmgham wrote a book full of 
rhapsedies, bordering ov blasphemy, pronouncing a 
thousand curses on Scotland; but the magistracy 
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took no farther notiee of it, than to order him to 
Le whipped through the city. 

For some time after Cunningham had been re- 
Jeased from his imprisonment, his followers attempt- 
ed to disseminate their seutinents in the differcut 
towns in Scotland, but the Presbyterian ministers 
formed a plan to have them all knocked on the 
head. It is, certain that enthusiasm will carry men 
to sreat lengths, even im a bad cause; but the 
French Prophets in Scotland had not fortiinde suf- 
ficicnt to submit with patience to be massacred, 
according to the plan laid down by some zealous 
Presbyterian ministers. Phey had less zeal and more 
prudence than one would have expected from mien, 
who, in all other respects, were darkened in their 
understandings. . 

Simulated by motives of sclf-preservation from 
the fury of the enraged Presbyterians in Scotland, 
they wisely crossed the Tweed, and jemed their 
friends in London. It dees not appear, that, pro- 
perly speaking, they had any meetings; for in their 
apinion, temples built with hands were places too 
profane for them to exhibit in. ‘They had tents 
erecicd in the fields leading towards Islington, where 
they harangued every day to a promiscuous wulti- 
tude. This created many disturbances, and fre- 
quently led the Middlesex Justices from their bottle 
to see them set in the stocks. Sympathy for the 
sufferers operated on the minds of the vulgar, and 
their bold pretensions to the spirit of prophesy in- 
duced the ignorant to consider them as divinely in- 
spired. In proof of this, we shall mentwn the 
fyowing fact, related to the author by an eminent 
aurgeon now alive, and who enjoys two cousider- 
able places in public hospitals. j 

One of these madmen having asserted, that in 
proof of his divine misston, he would die on a par- 
ticular day, and on the third day he would nse from 
the dead;-a wag present, laid him a wager on the 
strength of his prophecy. The prophet, who knew 
not im what manner the materia medica operated, 
resolved to try the expesment, and the day was 
fixed. In the mean time the enthusiast went to the 
father of the gentleman already mentioned, who 
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kept an apothecary’s shop in Old-street. He asked 
for as much opium as would make him sleep one 
might. Having obtained that, he bonght twice as 
much, vainly nnagining that if one-third part of the 
quantity would inake him sleep one night, conse- 
quently the remainder would inake him sleep two 
nights more, after which be would arise fiom the 
dead, and give a convincing proof of his mission. 

Accordingly he swallowed the three doses of 
gpinm, and Ins friends, who bad been let into the 
sceret of his design, and who were as iynorant as 
binself, had liu interred in the burynug-ground 
belonging to the parish church of Cripplegate, sitn- 
ated in White-Cross-street. ‘The fraternity of pro- 
phets continued smging hymns round the grave tlk 
the expiration of the three days, and the people in 
the neighbouthood were driven to suck: a state of 
expectation, that they neglected their lawful employ- 
ments to beliold this miraculons event. 

At last the appointed time anvived ; thousands and 
ten thonsands of fools attended, and the grave was 
opened; but, alas! instead of the prophet’s muking 
his appearance in the laad of the living, the coroner 
issued his warrant for a jury to be summoned, to 
Inquire in what manner he came by his death— 
Vhe verdict was found self-nurdcr, and he was 
buried with a stake drove through his body, in the 
cross-way near Doghouse bar. 

This was a most fatal stroke to the Trench Pro-. 
pheis; their credit sunk mto contempt, and they 
soon aiter dwindled away. Indeed, for some time, 
the London prisons were filled with them; and the 
pillories exhibited scenes of amazement for the idle 
and the profligate. Some of them were trausported 
to America, but they were soon driven out of that 
country, because both the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents threateedio have them brought to punish- 
ment. It is very probable this would have taken 
place, had not the civil governors taken part with 
these unhappy enthusiasts, and sent them again to 
England. ; 

lt scems that about this time, they began to cool 
in their zeai, and they dwindled away in such 2 
gradual mauner, that no rewains of them are leit. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE FIFTH MONARCHY MEN, 


COMMONLY 


CALLED MILLENARIANS. 


Gy is probable that many of our readers never 
heard of this seet, and therefore it is proper we 
should say something concerning them, especially 
as they are not only ef great antiquity, but are like- 
Wise numicrous iu the present age. It is true, they 


are not considered as one body of people, because | 


they are scattered through the different denomina- 
tions ‘of Protestants, and some of the same sen- 
timents have often becn found among the Roman 
Catholics. 

It is not our business here to enter into that sort 
of controversy whieh might distract the minds of 
onr readers; but we could say a thousand things 
concerning the conduct of the conncil of Nice, 
which, im the year 325, settled the canon of the 
sacred scripture. Mr. Toland has asserted, that if 
the council of Nice had a right to determine what 
was the canon of the sacred scfipture, they must 
have been divinely inspired; for all the living wit- 
nesses and writers had been dead many years before 
the oldest members of that assembly was born. 

Now it is well kuown, that even the council of 
Nice rejected some of those books which we now 
consider as canonical. And this has given rise toa 
question, viz. whether if the scriptures acknow- 
ledged to be canonical by the couneil of Nice were 
written by Divine inspiration? And secondly, whe- 
ther Divine inspiration shunld guide the hand of 
every transcriber? 

We shall not enter into the nature of this contro- 
versy; the learned are well acquainted with it, and 
we know the weak cannot bear it. ‘There are sub- 
jects which ‘particular persons may discourse on, but 
we must not make them known indiscriminately. 

This leads us to consider the origin and progress 
of these people called Millenarians. "The Apoca- 
lypse, or the book which we now eall the Revela- 
tion of St. John the Divine, was not recognized im 
the church as canonical, till the end of the fifth cen- 
tury. It is certain, there are some expressions in 
that book which bear strong marks of a Divine ori- 
ginal but it is upon a particular expression that the 
doctnive of the Millenarians bas been founded. 

"The passage alluded to is in Revelution xx. 

« And I saw an angel come down from heaven, 
having the key of the bottomless pit, and a great 
chain in his hand, 


. 


And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the devil and satan, and bound him a thou- 
sand years, 

And cast him into the bottomless pit, and shut 
him up, and set a seal upon him, that he should de- 
ceive the nations no more, till the thousand years 
should be fulfilled; and after that, he must be loosed’ 
a little season. 

And I saw thrones, and they sat upon them, and 
judemient was given unto them: 

Aud I saw the souls of them that were beheaded 
for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of God, 
and which had not worshipped the beast, nor his 
image, neither had received his mark upon their 
foreheads, or in their hands; and they lived and‘ 
reigned with Christ a thousand years. 

But the rest of the dead lived not again until the 
thousand years were finished. This is the first resur- 
rection. : 

Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first 
resurrection: on snch the second death hath no 
power, but they shall be priests of God, and of 
Christ, and shall reign with lim a thousand years. 

And when the thousand years are expired, Satan 
shall be loosed out of his prison, 

And shall go out to deceive the nations, which are 
in the four quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog, 
to gather them together to battle: the number of 
whom is as the sand of the sea. 

And they went up onthe breadth of the earth, 
and compassed the camp of the saints about, and 
the beloved city; and fire came down from God ' 
out of heaven and devoured them. . 

And the devil that deceived them was cast into 
the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast and ‘ 
the false prophets are, and shall be tormented day 
and night for ever and ever.” 

Now it is very probable, that these expressions 
are rather figurative than otherwise; for days are 
oftcn mentioued as years in scripture ; and itis szid, 
that a thousand years are in the sight of God but as 
one day. However, it will appear that some of the 
aneicnt Christians, who never saw the book cailed 
the Apocalypse, or Revelation, believed the same 
sentiment contained in ihe above passage. The 
first of these was Ireneus, an author whose gdod- 
ness of heart was fur superior to the clearness of 
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his head. The notion itself was carnal, but it was 
easily embraced and greedily swallowed by the weak 
Christians in those early ages. 

But with respect to what had becn advanced by 
Treneus, it was trifling to the notions broached by 
Origen. That father, celcbrated for his learning, 
became equally celebrated, or rather despised for 
his preaching doctrines unknown to the Christian 
church before his time. Origen had learning without 
knowledge, and piety without prudence. He was 
acquainted with human wisdom; he loved that 
which was divine ; but his passions were too strong 
to be brought under proper restraints. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the pierian spring ; 
Their shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again. 


However, it became an established notion among 
the primitive churches, that Christ, at his second 
coming, was to reign with his saints on earth a 
thousand years; and then the whole plan of re- 
demption was to be completed. We are not certain 
how far this sentiment operated in the middle ages 
of Christianity ; but we are certian that it was re- 
ceived soen after the Reformation from popery. We 
shall therefore proceed to consider in what manner 
these sentimeuts were propagated, who the persons 
were who embraced them, and by whom they are 
countenanced in tle present age. ‘This leads us into 
the history of the civil wars, an age when new reli- 
gions grew up as fast as mushrooms do from their 
beds, and who vanish away like Jonah’s gourd. 


When the civil wars broke out, the yiews and 
designs of the Puritans were discovered both by the 
church-men, whom they opposed, and by the Re- 
publican party, who countenanced them. They had 
before that time been considered under the general 
name of Puritans, as men who sought for a purer 
reformetion than had taken place in the reign of 
queen Ehzabeth, ‘To promota the destruction of 
cliurch aud state, they concealed their real senti- 
ments ; but no sooner had they got into the posses- 
sion of the church livings, than they pulled off the 
mask, and, like Pandora’s box, as many religions 
flew out as were sufticicnt to have darkened the 
alr, 


Among some of these Psudo reformers were a 
great number of Fitth Monarchy Men, or Mille- 
“nartans; and so fond were they of this notion, that 


they excommunicated their hearers who refused to 


be of the same sentiment with themselves. Many 
books were written on the belicf-of Christ’s coming 
to reign with his saints a thousand years on earth, 
and it was considered as much au article of religion- 


as the existence of God, or the incarnation of 
Christ. 

Some of, those men who taught this notion were, 
in other respects, considerable in the literary world ; 
but whenever new religions are broached by men of 
learning, they must not expect to find it wholly 
engrossed by themselves. 

They will find competitors to enter the lists with 
them, and it will frequently happen, as it too often 
does in the physical world, that the quacks will have 
more followers and greater fees, than those who 
have been regularly bred to the profession. 

This was the very case with the Fifth Monarchy 
Men in England; for no sooner had they published 
their sentiments and procured a considerable number 
of followers, whose imaginations they wrought up 
into a state of confusion, than many of their hearers 
turned preachers, and taught for themselves. It 
might have been supposed, thata person of such a 
covl disposition as Oliver Cromwell certainly was, 
would have done something towards suppressing 
these people; but then it must be considered that 
the Independents, whom he always esteemed, sup- 
ported his government. Now he could not, with 
propriety, have attacked the spawn of his own party, 
without giving them offence; and as mere nominal 
preachers have-no mercy, conscquently he might 
have been, for such an action, deprived of his hfe 
and his dignity. 

The more sober part of the Millenarians, or Fifth 
Monarchy Men, only believed that Christ would 
reign a thousand years before the general resurrec- 
tion; but the madinen who sprung up under them, 
earried the notion mnch’bigher. ‘They were not 
content to wait till Christ’s second coming; they 

vhad fixed a time for setting the crown on his head. 
Of this the following is a remarkable instance. 

In 1660, and on the very day on which king 
Charles If. was crowned, a considerable number of 
these madmen met in Coleman-street, in London, 
where they were headed by one Venner, a fiery, 
ignorant preacher. Iu the morning he delivered a 
discourse to them, in which he told them, that the 
day was come when Christ was to ascend his throne. 
Having fired their imaginations with the highest 
raptures of enthusiasm, aud finding them ready to 
obey him in every thing, he ordered them to sally 
forth ‘nto the streets, and kill every persua who re- 
fused to join with them. 

This was readily complied with, and these in- 
fatuated men made a more than dreadful havoc in 
the streets. The guards were brought to disperse 
them, and several of them were killed. A conjsi- 
Ccrable number were taken into custody, among 
whom was Veoner, the ringleader, who, with nine 
.of his deluded followers, were executed in different 
Poa of the city. “ 


This instance of madness afforded a pretence for 
the corrupted court to wreak its vengeance upon the 
whole body of Non-conformists, although it is cer- 
tain that they had no concern in it, Whatever 
might bave been the sentiments of many of the 
Disseuters at that time, this much is certain, that 
they never intended to act in the same manner as 
Venner. They kept their opinions to themselves, 
but, Venner reduced. them to practice. ‘This was a 
dreadful stroke to the Fifth Monarchy Men, and 
from that time they have made no great figure in 
England. . 
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At present they are confined to writers, and there 
is now ww the church of England a learned bishop 
who has embraced the sentiment concerning the 
Millenarians. We acknowleilge the sentiment to be 
of a disputable uature, but still we think it too 
carnal to make a part of the Christian religion:— 
However, we shall leave every one to his own opi- 
nion, without pretending to judge of things above 
our comprehension. 
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Tue farther we proceed im our accounts of sects 
and parties in religion, the more the curiosity of 
our readers. must be stimulated, because we are of 
opinion, that many of them were seldom heard of 
before. Tlowever, that they either exist, or did 
exist, we can make appear. 

To understand the nature of this sect, we must 
cousider, that about the time of the Reformation, 
or at least. soon after it, there were some feint at- 
tempts made to improve the study of the Hebrew 
language. Laudableas a proposal of this nature 
night have been, yet it might have been entangled 
sith a variety of difficulties, had not the attempts 
made to suppress the inquiry, defeated its own in- 
tention. 

. All the Elebrew manuscripts were written without 
the poimts or vowcls, and these points or vowels 
were, at the same-time, used by the Jews. The 
grand question was, whether the Hebrew language 
was to be read with the Masoretic points, or whether 
the letters Aleph, He, Vau, Jod, and Guain, should 
be substituted in place of the common vowels.— 
These different methods of reading created much 
confusion; and the Jews, by the use of the points, 
had fixed a sense upon the scripture which had never 
been known before. 

Our first reformers had learned the Hebrew ac- 
cordiug to, the Jewish method, by the use of the 
Masoretic points; and as these points put a wrong 
construction on the sense of the scripture, conse- 
quently the deists took the advantage, while the 
Jews triumphed over the weakness of the Christians. 
In particular it was objected by the deists, that the 
Mosaic account of the creation was, in all respects, 
incousistent with the principles of natural philo- 
sophy, according to the experiments that had been 


made in latter ages. Hence the interests of divine: 
revelation were concerned, and therefore it was’ 
either necessary, that we should acknowledge that — 
Moses never taught a system of philosophy, or that 
he was not divinely inspired, because he concealed 
from us those things which can be easily known by 
common expertence, at least by the use of modera 
philosophy, which has been for some time reduced 
to a system. 

‘This naturally leads us to the investigation of the 
sect of whom we are now treating, 

Johu Hutchinson was the son of a farmer in 
Yorhshire, and as his fatlier’s sole design was to 
bring him up to be a land-steward to some noble- 
man, he sept tum to school te be educated in those 
rules of mechanical science which naturally leads 
thereto. When he bad completed himself in men- 
suratiou, and ibe cther practical parts of the sci- 
ences, he retuned from school to his father, and at 
that time the following circumstance took place, 

_ qo the village where Mr. Hutchinson’s father 
lived, a strauger unknown to any persoa in the 
country, came to ask for lodgings, and old Mr, 
Hutchinson took bim into his house. It was never 
known who this stranger was, but after he had been 
about three weeks in bis new lodgings, he told Mr, 
Hutchinson, he would for his board and lodeine 
teach his son the laagnages. on 

The father embraced the proposal, and in the 
compass of four years our young student was euabied 
to go through not only the Roman and Greek clas. 
sics, but likewise to make a considerable figure in 
the Hebrew. ‘he education of the young man be- 
ing completed, the stranger left the place, and-never 
was heard of afterwards. There are circumstances - 
of this nature to be found in history, and reasons 
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may be assigned for them, which none but the intel- 
ligent can answer. 

Formshed with all the learning of the schools, 
though disseminated through the channel of a pri- 
vate cilucation, Mr. Llutehinson made an amazing 
progress in the study of the ancient writers, and 
between all of them he ran such a parallel as to 
point out the difference between the Mosaie eco- 
nomy, and tke mythology of the Greeks. ‘To the 
knowledge of languages he added that of plnlosophy, 
and by cuimparing the ancient with the modern sys- 
teins, he formed thuse notions whieh have made 10 
incoasiderable figure in this nation. By inconsider- 
able we mean, that some celebrated persons, who 
shall be mentioned afterwards, have embraced them. 

Mr. Uutehinson being, as it were, at leisure in 
the enjoyment of a sinecure place, under the dake 
of Somerset, master of the horse, begun to compare 
the ancient and modern philosophy, and found that 
he conld not find the truth in either. Fle examined 
the Hebrew hinguage with great care, and from his 
inquiry, published a book under the title of Moses 
Principia, which he laid down as the ground work 
of all his other compositions. 

‘The design of this work is to prove that Moses 
laid down a perfect system of philosophy; that the 
sacied scriptures of the Old Vestament had never 
been rightly translated; that Moses never taught 
auy thing contrary to the planctary system, but 
rently estublished it; and whereas Sir Isaac Newton 
instituted the notion of there being a vacuum in 
nature, lic opposed it by asserting there'was a plenum. 
That ail heavenly bodies went round the sun by a 
sort of cempressure. 

With respect to the-terms ef acceptance with 
God, he asserted, that they were clearly révealed liy 
Moses and the prophets; but he strongly opposed 
the mputation of Christ’s righteonsness. He leaned 
tore to the Arminau than the Calvimstical side of 
the question; but his notions were a minature of 
Loth. ; 


Vrom these sentiments a new sect was formed, 


Which has continued ever since. ‘here are many 
Jearncdl men of his opinion, and three Hebrew 
Leaicous have been published to support all his sen- 
timents. ‘The Hutehimsonian writers are more se- 
vere against thei antagonists, than the papists are 
ayimst the Protestants. There is a certain harsh- 
ness of expression used by them, that dues not be- 
come the mild doctrines of the gospel. We know 
but of one single exception to this general charge, 
and that is, im the lord president Forbes. That 
Jearned gentleman has dressed the [Lutchinsonians 
in the most amiable characters indeed. While be 
Ulustrates the principles laid down by Hutchinson, 
he sindivates, at the same time, all the great truths 
of the Christan religion, aud supports divine reve- 
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Jation upon principles little attended to by Christian 
aivines, and utterly unanswerable by the deists. It 
ix certain that his works have been of more service 
in promoting the canse of religion and virtue, than 
one half of the books im the present age. 

At present the Hutchinsontaus are rather a senti- 
mental than collective body of people; they are to 
be found among almost all daominations of Pro- 
lestants, und the notion itself has been the means of 
teviving the study of the Hebrew language. It has 
stimulated many pcrsons to inquire into tle saercd 
orgeles, and notwithstanding the levity of the present 
age, yet we are certain, that there ave more persons 
in Britain at present aequainted with the oriental 
langnages than ever were known at one time, since 
the Reformation. 

As for places of worship, properly speaking, th: y 
have none; for those of the lower sort who reside mm 
London, ect, Ihe the Muggletouians, in publie- 
houses. We have been present at one of these 
meetings, in 2 club-room up stairs, at a noted public- 
house in the Strand. "The members consisted, fur 
the most part, of discarded Methodists, Indepen- 
dents, and Saudermanians; but we could not find ore 
person that had made choice of this scheme till he 
had been expelled out of another. And this leads 
us to consider the vast impropriety in the conduct 
of onr modern Calvinistical Dissenters, in excom- 
municating their members. 

The action is weak, foolish, and wicked. It is 
weak, because they turn out from among them those 
who have it in their power to expose sume things 
that will not bear a proper serutiny. It is foolish, 
because they tumm away those who contribute to- 
werds supporting their ministers in a state of idle- 
ness, And, lastly, it is wicked, Lecause no sooner 
have they discarded one of their members, than they 
do wll in their power to promote kis ruin. Tere 1s 
a complication of guilt, attcnded with many agera- 
vating circumstances. Some of them know theme 
selves to be very irregular, wid why then should they 
hunt down those who only go halves with them in a 
course of practical impiety ¢ 

' This conduet of sume Dissenters has been at- 
tended with two consequinees: First, it has made 
the discarded members form sehemcs of new reli- 


~ gions; and then fimting nothing but knuvery where- 


ever they joined themeelvcs, they hyve commenced 
either papists or detsts. ; 

At present, when the [Tutehinsonians meet mi their 
Jmblic assemblies, one of them reads, and another 
explains a passage of ser pture as weil as he ean; 
then a third prays, and when they have drank a htte 

| porter they are dismissed. 

~ Having already taken notice that me + of cur new 
relicions are formed of the excommunicated mem- 
Lers of other socictics; we nust now dyclare these 
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members were ouce celebrated for their high attain- 
ments in piety and divine expericnce. “They were 
celebrated for traducing the words raorality, or good 
works. Grace, experience, the state of their souls, 
and such like expressions, made the whele of their 
conversation ; but let them be once discarded, they 
treat with contempt all their boasted experiences, 
aud when they are tired with dabbhng in rcligion, 
they give themselves up to all manner of profaneness. 

ay fitce are but few imstances where it is otherwise, 
and where that does happen, it should be ascribed 
more to a gracious Providence, than to any thing 
else. This should caution young people to be upon 
their guard against the force of temptation, which 
will be sure to assault them if they are not serious 
in the matter of religion. If they can overcome 
the temptation, it will be to their evcrlasting ho- 
nour, of which we shall give a single iistance, 
wisuing we had it in our power to produce many 
more. 

Abont sixteen years ago, a person of an extraor- 
dinary turn, had read almost every book that he 
could lay hold of; and what was still more remark- 
able, he remembered almost every thing he read. 
Instructed in his early youth in the principles of 
Christianity, he had always the highest value for 
every thing of a serious nature. ‘Brought up a 
Dissenter, “and in sentiment a Calvinist ; he entered 
juto communion with the Independents. He had not 
been long among them when he began to pomt out 
to their leaders the necessity they were under of 
reforming many abuses; and among other things, 
that of providing for the poor. This was strongly 
opposed, and one of their ministers observed, that 
as they paid the poor rates, so the parishes ought 
to take care of those who were in want. 

Another proposal was made by this person in the 
meeting, which met with the same fate as the for- 
mer. It was, that the ministers should keep a hst 
of the names of his people, their places of abode, 
and their circumstances; and that they should int- 
mate upon their removal, what places they went to. 
‘That the minister should visit every person, at least 
four times in the year, to Mquire into his circum- 
stances, and tu invite such as were poor, to come to 
the meeting, and ina tender and affectionate man- 
ner, be relieved by their brethren. 
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This was a dreadful proposal, and cvery means. 
were thought of, to get rid of this troublesome 
guest. ‘The worst of all was, he had done rather 
more good than any of them, so that it was difficult 
to fix the charge, so as to gct him excommunicated, 
They had frequent consultations concerning these 
matters during the compass of six mouths; and at 
last, two favourable opportunities presented ihem- 
selves, 

London was at this time im an uproar, concerning 
the playing at blindmaw’s-buff, and this obnoxious 
Independent weat frequently to see their madness. 
As he was ulways free in his couversation, and 
sometimes imprudently satirical, he frequently ridi- 
culcd his brethren, se that he was reputed to be a 

Saudimanian, The next plea against him was, that 
i conscquence of having a large family, most of 
whom had been long cantined to sick beds, he had 
been under the necessity of contracting some debts. 
A pereinptory demand of payment was made upon 
him, at a time when it was well known it was not 
in his power to comply, and thus the affair was 
brought to a conclusion. ‘The offender was ordered 
to make his appearance before the congegation : 
but as he made it a fixed rule never to go where his 
temper might be ruffled, and well knowing what 
was plotting against him, he was immediately eX- 
communicated. 

As for this mean exercise of clerical power, the 
man would have made no account of it, but no 
sooner were they got quit of him, than they went 
about wherever he was known, and traduced his 
character in such a manner, that he was left with 
his family in distress. But notwithstanding that more 
than heathenish cruelty, yet this man never despised 
true religion. He gave up all connection with reli- 
gious societies, and minded only religion itselfi— 
He considered religion as a hving principle, which 
must be rednced to actions, and traduced as a hea- 
then, he went on in an uniform course of duty. 

As what has been here advanced is the most so- 
Jemn matter of fact, so it is hoped it will have a 
proper effect, and teach people, 1 the words of the 
apostle, to be well grounded in their own minds, 
before they change their religious sentiments. 
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Or all the sects we have hitherto treated of, this 
bears the nearest resemblance to that jo! the Mys- 
tics, only that this sect has been long contined to 
tue Rowan Cathohe church, whereas the Mystics 
‘joined the Protestants. : 

The founder of this sect was one Michael de 
Mchuos, a Romish pnest, and a man of some 
learning, who lived in France, and afterwards in 
lialy, towards the latter cud of the sisth century. 

‘The name is taken from an absolute state of rest 
and inaction, which ihe soul is supposed to be in, 
when arrived at the state of perfection. This state 
of perfection is called by them the inactive life. 

‘To arrive at this, a mau is first to pass through 
the progressive way, that is, through a long course 
of uniform obedicnce, imposed by the fear of hell. 
Hence he isto proceed into the illumimative way 
before he arrives at perfection. fe must go through 
combats and violent pains, that 1s, not only the 
usual business of the scul, and the common priva- 
tions of grace, but also infernal pains. 

He must believe himself to be damned, and the 
persuasion that he is so, must if he lives, be upon 
him several years. 

St. Francis de Salis, a Jesuit says, the Quietists 
are so fully persuaded of this, that they will not 
suffer any body to convince them to the contrary, 
Abd indeed it is needless to make the experiment, 
for cuthusiasts are seldom convinced, even by the 
most rational arguments that can be made use of, 
but remaim obstinate to the last. ‘They shut their 
eyes against the truth. 

These men believe that they shall be amply re- 
paid for all their sufferings, by the embraces of 
God, which they imagine will raise them to a state 
equal to their maker. 

Their sentiments concerning God, are wonder- 
fully pure and disinterested. ‘They say they love 
him: for himself, on account of his own perfection, 
independently of any rewards or punishments. The 
soul, says he, acquiesees in the will of God, even at 
the time when he precipitates it into hell. Nay, 
instead of begging mercy on this occasion; one of 
them, whose name was 13. Angelo de Fchgy, cried 
out, “ Haste Lord to cast me mto hell, do not de- 
lay if thon hast abandoncd me; but haste my de- 
structiou aud cast me into the abyss.” 


At length the soul, after long enduring many suf- 
ferings, enters into rest or quietude. Here it is 
wholly employed in contemplating its God. It acts 
no more, thinks no more, desires no more, but lics 
perfectly open and at large, to receive the grace of 
God, who, by means thereof, draws it where it 
will and as it will. 

In this state it has no occasion for prayers, or 
hyinns, or vows: because where the spirit labours, 
and the mouth is open, the sonl is the most weak 
and impotent. The soul of the spirit is as it were 
laid in the bosom, and between the arms of God; 
where without the making motion or exerting any 
action, ‘it waits and receives the Divine grace. It 
then becomes happy, quitting the existence it had 
before. It is now changed, and it is transformed, 
and, as it were, stink and swallowed up in the Di- 
vine Being, insomuch, as not to know its being 
distmguished from God himself, 

Bishop Burnet gives the following account of 
the Quictists, or Mfolinists, in one of his letters 
from Rome. 

“ The new method of Molinos doth so imuch 
prevail in Naples, that it is believed he hath above 
twenty thousand followers in this city; and since 
this has made some noise in the world, and vet is 
generally but little understood, 1 will give you some 
account of him: He is a Spanish priest that scems 
to be but an ordinary divine, and is certainly a very 
ill reasoner when he undertakes to prove his opinion. 
He bath writa book, which is entitled il Guida 
Spirituale, or, The Spiritual Guide, which is a short 
abstract of the Mystical Divinity; the substance of 
the whole is reduced to this, that in our prayers und 
other devotions, the best methods are to retire the 
mind from ali gross images, and so to form an act 
of faith, and thereby to present ourselves before 
God: and thea to sink ito asileuce and cessation of 
new acts, and to let God act upon us, and so to fol- 
low his conduct: ‘This way he prefers to the mul- 
tiplication of many new acts, and different forms 
of devotion, and he makes small account of corporal 
austerities, and reduces all the exercises of 1ehgion 
to this simplicity of mind. 

He thinks this is not only to be proposed to such 
as live in religions houses, but even to secular per- 
sous, aud by this he hath proposed a great refoima- 
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tien of men’s minds and mauners; he hath many 
priests in aly, but chietly.in Naples, that dispose 
those who confes: themselves to them, to follow his 
niethods. The Jesuits have set themselves much 
avaiust this conduct, as foreseeing that it may much 
weaken the empire that superstition hath over the 
minds of the people, that it nray make religion he- 
-come a more plain and simple thing, and may also 
open a door to enthusiasin: they also pretend that 
his conduct is facious and seditions, that this may 
breed a schism m the church. And icone he saith, 
in some places of las book, that the mind may rise 
up to such a simplicity im its acts, that it may rise 
in some of its deyotions to God immediately, witi- 
out comtemplating the humanity of Christ, they 
have aecused him, as intending to lay aside the doc- 
triac of Christ's humaniiy, though it is plain that he 
speaks only of the purity of some single acts.— 
Upon all these heads they have set themselves much 
agaist Molinos; and they have also pretended, that 
some of his disciples have infused it into their pem- 
tents, that they may go and communicate as they 
td themselves disposed, without going first té con- 
fission, which they thought w eakened much the 
yoke, by: which the priests subdued the, consciences 
of the people to their conduct: yet he was much 
supported both in the kingdom of Naples and Sicily ; 
he hath also many friends and followers at Rome. 
So the Jesuits, as a provincial of the order, assured 
nic, findmg they could not ruin him by their own 
force, got a gieat hing that is now extremely in the 
interest of their order to luterpose, and to represent 
to the pope the danger of such janovations. 

It is ceitam the pope wnderstands the matter very 
litile, and that he is possessed with a great opinion 
of Molivos's sanctity ; yet upon the complaints of 
some cardinals, that sec onded the zeal of that king, 
he aud some of hig followers were put in the ine 
quisition, where they have been now for some 
months, but stll they are well used, which is believed 
to flow from tiie good opinion that the pope hath 
of him, who saith sull, that though he may err, yet 
he is certaiuly a good mau. Upon this imprison- 
ment Pasquin said a pleasaut thing in one week; 
one mau had been condemned a the eallies on 
somewhat he had said, another had been hanged for 
somewhat he lad writ, and Molinos was put in prison, 
whose doctine consisted chiefly in this, that men 
ought to bring they minds to a state of inward 
quctucss, from which the name of Quietists was 
given to all his followers. ‘The Pasquinade upon 


all this was, If we speak we are sent to the gallies, - 


if we write we are hanged, if we stand quiet we are 
prutup in the Inquisition; what must wedo then? 
Wethis followers at Naples sre not daunted, but 
they Lelieve he will come ont of this trial vic- 
toricus.” 
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Some years after the cardinals had condemned the 
epiniens of Molinos, moat of them were driven out 
of Italy; but this persecution caused thein to ine, 
crease rather than decreaxe. Some of the pupish 
clergy became converts to their opiniews, hich in 
dueed the famons Bossuct, bis shop of Meaux, to 
write against them. They might, mdeed, have 
suffered much in Vranee, but the clergy were too 
much engaged pewseenting the Protestaats.— 
However, Nu sooner was that persecnti- on over, than 
the priests, wlio, are seidom found idle while any one 
opposes them, let loose all their fury upon their own 
brethren the Afohuists; for however mad these Mo- 
lists might liave Leen in their speculative notions, 
yet they never denied the papal supremacy, nor did 
they refrain from any of the rites and ceremonies 
of the church of fome. ‘They set up uo separate 
form of worship; they made no schism in that 
eburch ; but the Roman Catholics pusish people as 
well for their thofights, as for their words or actions. 

Some of these Quietists fled ito Holland, where 
they published several books, but they still attended 
the Romish chapels 1m that country; for we do not 
find that any of them ever embraced the Protestant 
religion. 

3at notwithstanding all this, the Romanists never 
considercd thems as sound in the faith, nor did the 
always agree among themselves, so that it would be 
impossible to form a system of their speculative 
notions, without running into a variety of wild, ab- 
surd contradictions. 

Many of these Quietists went up into Germany, 
‘ure they were persecuted with as much violence 

the Lutheran clergy as they had been formerly 
in the Romish priests. ‘The pulpits thundered out 
against them; the learned wrote books, and drew 
up Jong lists of their herestes; and then gave them 
by derision the name of Pietists, and their religion 
Pietism. 

These people are taxed in general as being in- 
different to all the exteriors of ‘religion, and in Ger- 
many despising the symbolical books of lve Luthe- 
rans. ‘Vheir notions concerning the ‘Trinity are said 
not to be orthodox, and they look upon creation and 
provideuce as an mundation from the Deity. 

They are accuscd of being Millenarians ; of pre- 
tending that all religion consists in. the contempla- 
tion of Ged; ; that in this state the soul is no ways 
guilty of the offences committed by the body; aud 
that all actions ere necessary, good or bad. 

Jacob Bohem, a native of Poland, having read 
some of the books written by the Quietists, resolved 
to turn author himself. Ile was by trade a shoe- 
maker, but he had acqnired some knowledge in 
reading cabbalistical and chemical books. Elis mind 
was W ell turned for enthusiasm and fanaticism; he 


bragge d of visious and dreams, which he displayed 
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im matfers of divinity and philosophy; all which he 
pretended to clear up in a book entitled “ The 
Grand Mystery,” which is a theological, chemical 
connneut on Genesis, written in the German lan- 
guage. ‘This being printed, made a vast number of 
enthusiasts. 

It is likely that this shoemaker, notwithstanding 
the superior genins he pretended to, did not well un- 
derstand his own meaning. For he is always absurd, 
and often ambiguous, like one who has but con- 
fused notions of the subject. His followers endea- 
voured to clear up his notions, by substituting some 
of their own. ‘Thus, for instance, they owned a 
perfect unity in the divine essence; and yet they 
imagined it contained a three-fold principle of all 
things. ‘Thus fire was God; the light of the fire, 
the knowledge and wisdom of God, the son of 
God; and the Tfoly Ghost iy the unity by which 
the light enlightens. ‘This opinion was eimbraced 
by many of the ancient heretics, as well as by some 
of the heathen philosophers; for according to this 
system, God and the whole world is but one com- 
plete being. ‘They have many other wild notions, 
and there are many persons in to the world who read 
their raptures of enthusiasm. 

It does not appear, that there are any of them 
among the Roman Catholics in the present age; 
but vast numbers of sects bave sprung from them 
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in Germany, for almost every town or city has its 
mecting for them. ‘They have uo forms of worship, 
but in that particular pretty much resemble the 
Quakers. Indeed it would be unnecessary for them 
tu have forms of worship, seeing they never pray 
but when they imagine themselves to be divinely in- 
spired. It is the same in their sermons, which are 
always rhapsodies of wild nonsense, communicated 
as it were by madmen. 

Although in some things they bear a near resem- 
blunce to the Mystics, yet those of the latter per- 
sitasion whom we have now in England, are far from 
being so extravagant as these. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the English Mystics have given encourage- 
nent to the pnuting of some of Jacob Bolem's 
books, but what sucecss they have had we know 
not. 

Thus we have given the best account we could 
procure of the Quietisis, which is extracted from 
impartial histories written of them; and here it ap- 
pears that a system of enthusiasm, consisting of 
dreams and visious, has been embraced by a great 
number of Protestants, even after the Itoman Catho- 
lics, who bioached it, had returned back to the 
bosom of their holy mother church. Enthusiasm 
will be always sure to gain a great number of fol- 
lowers, but reason and good sense, we are sorry to 
say, seldom make many converts. 
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We have already taken notice of some ancient 
heretics who were called Adamites, and who were 
sich abonanable wretches, that they met naked in 
their assemhlics, and committed the most indecent 
lascivious actions. This brought much trouble to 
the Christians, who, because they also met in the 
nights, were all included under the general censure. 
But the sect we are now going to trest of were very 
different; for their notions were purely of a specu- 
lative nature. 

Abont the middle of the last century, one Pyre- 
rius, a foreizn Piotestant, wrote a book, in which 
he attempted to prove, that there were men in the 
world long before Adam; that when he was created, 
there were many thousauds of people on this habit- 
able world, and that God’s making the world aithat 
tine was nerely an allegory. tle said, that Eves 
being called the mother of all living, implied no 
more than that the whole race of the elect should 
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descend from her. That as Seth was but the third 
sou of Adam, it could not with propriety be said, 
that men should call upon the name of the Lord 
when he was born. Vhese words, “ Calling on the 
hame of the Lord,” mean no mose than that men 
begau at that time to call upon God by another 
naine than that by which he was known before.— 
To this he adds, the account of Cain’s marrying a 
wife in the land of Nod, and this he advances as a 
proof, that there were many families at that time in 
the world. 

To these arguments, which have been made use 
of by many deistcal writers, it, may be reasonably 
supposed, that as the bith of Seth was not ull 
many years after the fall, so there can remain little 
doubt hut Adam had many children in that time.— 
Bat of these things we shall take paiticular notice 
afterwards, when we have stated more at large the 
history and sentiments of these people. 
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In the mean tnne, as the Pre- Adamites made some 
noise in Germany, the people of England sent for 
copies of the book written by Pyrerius; and as they 
were daily broacling new religions in this comitry, 
so they made one of this. It might be said of the 
sects in this conntry at that time, that, ike Noah’s 
dove, they could find no rest for the soles of their 
feet; that is, their various changes from one forin 
of religion to another, had gradually disordered their 
minds, and the frame of moral duty was every day 
sinking into a state of weakness. ‘his made thenr 
lay hold of every new scheme of religion that pre- 
sented itself, but the more they sought to enjoy rest, 
the less they could find.- Vhey were, in some sense, 
ike the ancient Athenians, who, having set up altars 
to all the gods they could hear of, and not being 
able to tind a new one, erected an altar -in one of 
their public places, with this inscription, “ To the 
unknown God.” 

Several books were written to prove the doctrines 
advanced by Pyrerius, and many converts werc made 
to his opmions. Some of these English Pre- 
Adamites had been Presbyterians, others Anabaptists, 
but all of them belonged to the sects.” 

"They continued to increase till the restoration, but 
wonderful as it may seem, it does not appear, that 
even in those unsettled times, when every blockhead 
mounted the pulpit, that any of them obtained 
church livings. Peihaps there were none vacant, or 
which is more probable, Oliver Cromwell did not 
chuse to give encouragement to any new sects who 
would oppose the Independents. 

At the restoration they were included under the 
general name of Disseuters, and some of them suf- 
fered the same hardships with all the other religious 
sectaries. 

Having said thus much concerning their origin 
and progress, we shall now procced to consider the 
remainder of their sects at large; and here we are 
sorry to say, that it most commonly happens, that 
those who undertake explaining the sacred scrip- 
tures, without understauding them, generally run 
ito errors. There are two things to be attended 
to in reading the sacred scriptures, which must not 
he forgotten by those who would reap any advantage 
from them. 

First, that there are many things in them above 
human comprehension, which so tar from weakening 
their authority, serves only to confirm it. For if 
men cannot always understand the secret things of 
nature, how shall they comprehend the hidden mys- 
taries of God. ; 

Secondly, there is a sufficiency in them to make 
us wise unto salvation, and this is what we should 
give proper attention to. 

Sif and death, according to this system, was long 
before Adam, but they did not live and reign over 
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‘all mankind. Sin and death were dead, they had no 


sling. This is, say they, expressed by St. Paul in 
these words, “ Until the law, sin was in the world, 
but sin is not imputed where there is no law.”’— 
And by consequence, death hath no power over 
mankind.“ But the same apostle says, “ By one 


Man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, 


aud so death passed upon all meu.’ However, to 
maintain this very strange and unaccountable system, 
they are obliged to aduut, that before Adam meu 
lived like beasts. 

The election of the Jews is a consequence of the 
same system, for it began at Adam, who is their 
father; God is also the father of the Jews, having 
espoused their church to himself. He ts hkewise 
their mother, for the Gentiles are only, adopted 
children, as being Pre-Adainites. ‘The scriptures 
call them only men, or children of men; and some- 
times they are compared to unclean beasts; whereas 
the Jews are said to be the children of God, as 
having been made of a more perfect nature than the 
other uations which he had created. 

This distinction was very flattering, in regard to 
the Jews, who were thus raised to a superior order 
of men. The whole has the appearance of a wild. 
romance, and yet they attempt to prove it. 

In order to this, he compares the first chapter of 
Genesis, where it is said God created man by his 
word, with the second, wherein Adam is introduced 
as the work of God’s own hands. 

Aguin the forty-seventh psalm joined to the forty- 
ninth, in which the Gentiles are expressly called the 
sons of the earth; and this they believe to be an 
evident proof that God created two sorts of men; 
the Jews then being made of a finer mould, had all 
the reason on their side not to be inqmisitive abont 
the other nations, who drew their origin from the 
Pie-Adamites. This was not an effect of their pride, 
but 2 self-consciousness of their own dignity. “Phey - 
were by this second creation to live eternally, whilst 
the Pre-Adamites and their posterity were dcomed 
to death, as a natural consequence of the corrup- 
tability of the matter of which they were composed, 
Moreover, the Jewish genealogies are clearly traced 
from Adam their first father; whereas, in the pedi- 
grees of the Gentiles, no order is kept, no knowledge 
1s preserved of their origin. 

From these proofs, as they call them, drawn from 
the scriptures, they procced to others out of the 
Jewish Rabbies. 

Adam, say the Rabbies, had a tutor named Same 
boscer,'and who could this be but a Pre-Adamite? | 

Cain having killed his brother Abel, was afraid 
lest he should kill himself. He became captain of 
a band of robbers, who were they? He marnied, 
yet Adam had no daughter, What wife could he 
get? He built a town; what architects, masons, car- 
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penters, and other workmen dil he employ? The 
auswer to all these questions is, in one, Pre- 
Adanites. hey add farther, that the Egyptian 
aud Chinese chronologies, reach many thousand 
years baekward before Adam was created; and the 
people who lived then must have been Pie-Adamites. 
Ut is certain that the Mahometans believe there 
were Pre-Adamites, and they have actually given us 
the names of sone of them. “Phe Pre-Adannites 
beheve further, that there was to be two Messiahs, 
one of whom is come, but there is another in time 
to he sent to the Jews. ‘ 

‘These are all the particulars we have been able 
to collect concerming this extraordinary sect; and 
the notion seems to have been collected in part from 
all the heresies that ever yet sprang up in the world. 
It is surprising that such men should call themselves 
Christians; for all Christians, let their notions in 
other respects be. ever so invidious, still profess to 
believe the Bible. 

Now, had no notice been taken of the creation 
and fall of man, except in the Old ‘Lestament, there 
might have been some reason to doubt; but through- 
out the New Testament the Mosaic account of the 
fall is frequently referred to, and considered as the 
fundamental article upon which the necessity for 
Christ’s making an atonement is built. As for Cain’s 
marrying a wife while Adam had no children, is but 
a silly objection; because this event might have 
happened above one hundred years after the creation 
of the world, and certainly Adam imight have had 
many daughters in that time. 

Their notion that men lived like beasts before 
Adam was created, they have taken from the pagan 
mythology, as appears from many of those poets ; 
but what will men not do when left to the mdulyence 
of their own corrupt fancies? The.truth does not 
give them satisfaetion, they seek out for something 
new, and then they are less satisfied than before.— 
They add one fiction to another, till their religion, 
if it deserves that name, would put a heathen to 
the blush. It is even more ridiculous than that of 
Sommouo-Codom in the Last Indies, or any of 
those we have treated of in other parts of the 
world. 

We shall conclude this artiele in the words of the 
late learned lord president Forbes, in his excellent 
thoughts on religion, where he supports the Mosaic 
history with a strength of argument not known 
before. 

“The thing Moses begins with, is the creation of 
the heavens and the earth by the Deity; which 
though trme to the conviction of all mankind, no 
ancient wise-men ever found ont, Tere is no ridi- 
culous theogonia, no eternal chaos, no_ fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, but a fair and true declaration, 
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“Tn the beginning God creatcd the heavens and the 
earth. 

We further takes notice of the institution of the 
sabbath; which, chough the ancients observed, they 
knew not the reason or vecasion of. 

Yhe declaration of this undiscovered truth gives 
strong prepossession in favour of the rest. 

Lhe neat important thing is, that man fell from a 
state of imoceuce. Vhis, as has been said, every 
living man must find to be true apon examination; 
and yet none of the wise, whose works have come 
to us, ever thought of it: nothing more certain, 
nothing more important to be attended to; nothing 
less known: but this Moses distmetly relates as the 
cause, or at least the occasion, of every thing that 
followed, 

The third thing he remarks is, the confasion, and 
desperate state, in which man was upon the fall; 
ashamed of his fault, without hope in the merey of 
God, and therefore studious to hide himself from. 
him. ‘This, the fall bemg trac, must necessarily be 
true too; and therefore we readily believe Moses. 

The fourth thing he relates is, that God revealed 
his purpose of mercy te mankind, and thereby deli- 
vered them from dread, despair, and confusion, 
The words, in which Moses relates the promise of 
merey, are, that “the seed of the woman shall 
bruise the head of the serpent,” and “ the sced of 


_the serpent shall bruise his heel.” 


These words, which are all that is said, do not, 
itis trne, say that this seed of the woman should 
be sueriticed; thorgh “ bruising the heel” looks 
mighty like the suffermg of the lower and least no- 
ble part of that seed; nor do they say that sacrifice, 
and the observances of the law, were then instituted. 

3ut it appears plainly, that soon after, Cain and 
Abel offered, and that at a stated or appointed time, 
it appears Noah saerificed, and that, in his days, 
man was commanded to abstain from eating blood, 
as a thing sacred; it appears the patriarchs did so, 


“without any precedent, institution, or command- 


ment, recorded, and that their sacrifices were re- 
speeted by the Deity; and it appears ihat all the 
nations of the earth, who sprung from the first pa- 
rents, praetised sacrifice with neatly the same rites: 
wherefore, it may fairly be concluded, that sacrifice, 
and the rites thereto belonging, were instituted upon 
the first promulgation of the evangelium, the tidings 
of mercy, and from that institution were transmitted 
to all mankind, and i would imply an absurdity to 
suppose, that this emblematical, commemorative 
observance was instituted without man’s knowine 
the reason and meaning of it. a 

We know by history, without the help of Moses, 
that all manhind sacrificed in hope of merey; from 
reason we uiscover, that those hopes must have been 
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founded on revelation, and that sacrifice, whieh of 
itself could signify nothing, must have been no more 
than a memorial, by institution: and now from 
Moses we learn, that those hopes were actually 
founded on explicit revelation by the God of ua- 
ture; and that saerifice, whieh the same God says 
in itself signifies nothing, was practised just after, 
by the favourites of the Deity, and sceeptable by 
‘hin; and that.he gave a new model of that instita- 
tion, correcting abuses, in the wilderness. 

We learn next, from Muosesf that God was 
-pleased at different times to appear to, and converse 
-with men, Adam, Enoch, Noah; and that never- 
theless, men corrapted themselves so monstronsly, 
an early instanee whereof is Cain’s killing his bro- 
ther Abel, that the Deity brought on a flood, which 
destroyed the whole earth, and with it all men, cx- 
cept Noah and his family. 

‘This flood all ancient nations have confused tradi- 
tions about; and though exuvie, still remaining 
near the surface of the earth, give very strong evi- 
dence of it, yet there is no sensible account of it, 
from the ancients; which strongly raises the credit 
and authority of Moses’s writings. 

By the direction to take into the ark a greater 
number of clean than unelean beasts, and by Noah’s 
practice, immediately after the flood, of saerficing 
of every clean beast and bird, it is evident the dis- 
tinction of clean and unelean does not depend ori- 
ginally on the Jaw of Moses, but has its origin be- 
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fore the flood, probably at the first publication of 


_ grace to Adam. 


As the tlood destroyed all the eorrupted, and to 


’ Noah and his tamily was a demoustration of the 


power of, and obedience due to, the Deity, this 
great evenl was a total extirpation of all false rehi- 
gion; and, humanly speaking, it was to be hoped 
the faith and religious service of men would have 
continued long pure. 

But that was uot the case: for, as Adam’s sor 
Cain sinned early, so did Noah’s son Ham; he me-’ 
rited to be pronounced aceursed of his futher, soon 
after the deliverance from the flood. And before 
the memory of that dreadful judgment was lost, men 
meditated the setng up a false religion and service 
to the heavens ut Babel; which the Deity disap- 
pointed, by confomling and dividing their imagi- 
nations, so that they separated and dispersed at that 
time, 

Such were the senum<nts of this great man, and 
whoever reads his acco iit of the creation of the 
world, will cease to reject the Mosaic history. Ie- 
is the misfortune of all our Deists, and framers of 
new rcligions, that they set up their own reason ia 
opposition to divine revelation. And they seal their 
argunient with a fixed resolution not to pay any re- 
gard to whut is proposed to them, so that they are 
left to the wickedness of their own hearts, and justly 
forsaken by their waker. 
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Tapapie had been brought up a Jesuit in 
France, then became a Protestant, and was made 
a minister at Middleburgh, ia Zealand. He was 
eloquent, but not very learned; which defect was 
supplied by art and cunning. His dispute against 
Wolsogue, minister at Utrecht, on aecount of his 
treatise concermug the imterpretation of seripture, 
shews him to have been contentious and even sedi- 
gious. His behaviour in that quarrel was unfair and 
deceitinl; so that his enemies were not quite in the 
wrong, “when they deseribed him as an haughty, 
proud, self-ceneeited, stubborn hypocrite. 

Yet he had admirers, who praised his humility 
aud modest carriage, and undertook his defence 
with so much warmth, highly approving his projeet 
ef yeforming even the grand Calvinistical reformers 


of the United Provinces, that a schism had like to 
have evsued in the church of Middleburgh. Bat 
his design failed, notwithstanding all the endeavours 
of his friends. He was deposed from his ministry 
by the synod of Dort, in May 1669, having before 
that been suspended from his function by the synod 
of Norde. 

‘The sentenee of his deposition says, ‘‘ That from 
his first coming into Holland, he designed to reform 
the chureh, and maintained that tlis was to be 
brought about by a separation, and setting up a new 
church of the elect ;” which he actually began at 
Middleburgh, and in other places. He tauglit that 
whoever could, or thought fit, should have free ]i- 
berty tu speak in their assemblies, on whatever text 
was proposed. 
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% God has been pitased to hear at last the pray- 
ers, tears, aml groans of his little ones, and opened 
a way to a happy separation. ‘This separation has 
heer and now is very advantageous to ms, since we 
are abont three hundred weil chosen members m our 
assembly all cleet, and Lieathing a truo Christian 
spirit. 

We sive thanks to God who hath chosen us, all 
ef one heart aud soul, wmanimous in speaking openly 
all truths, remedying Wl abuses, in doctrine, in ad- 
ministering the gieraménty, and in morals, with a 
fallaintention to reform ourselves accordine to the 
model of the primitive Christians. We mect twice 
a day, morning end evening, and thrice on San- 
days. 

We do net preach in pulpits, but all sit on 
benches withont any difference between the rich and 
the poor, excepting that the pustors, elders, or those 
who speak, sit on a bench male hike the rest, but 
somewhat higher, in order to be seen and heard.— 
Modesty, union, humility, zeal aud piety, are sach 
amongst us, that we daly give God due praises for 
the extablishment of our church. We have several 
dociors und eminent persoas, lumble, fervent, and 
pions. 

No abuse is tolerated, no excess allowed iu dress, 
ornaments and vanities; ner are the trades subser- 
vient to them encouraged. Oar lives aré marked 
in every point by the rule and standard of the ¢os- 
pel and apostolical doctrine, being firmly resolved to 
become a living representation of the primitive 
church, in our belief and practice. 

Many are astcnished, but mmy ate drawn in 
from other places; for God tas almost every where 
admitted some tu us, and to our eaitits. 

Even this day, being the first of the year 16609, 
we met before day-lelt to explain the sixth and 
seventh verses of the €fth chapter of the first epictle 
to the Corinthians, and are fuliy bent on casting 
away the old leaven.” 

Notwithstanding the opposition which Labadic 
met with, yet there were several persons of note 
who embraced his doctrines, and joimed themselves 
to his party. Some of whom were expelled France. 

» Labadie and Madam Bouriguon were contempo- 

ralics, but their spirits did not ubite. Lebadie was 
not spiritual enough to be her eollcague, and too 
stubborn to become her disciple. Both were of an 
artful, troublesome temper, and therefore it was 
impossible that they should agree together. The 
ealightened woman despised the rezenr? tec man. 

At last Labadie dicd at Alena, 1674, in the arms 
of his beloved Schurnan, and left Peter Yvon to 
succeed him, who brought the Labalists together at 
Wiwert in Friesland, a manor belonys.ng to the fa- 
mily of Somerdyke. tle had before spread is fa- 


yet 


| had tikewise a setdlemcnt nenr Uikrahist, where he 


set up a printing-honse.  Froin thence he went 
through Westphalia, and at last to Hamburgh.— 
Svery where fie made prosrly.es of both sexes, till 
one Authony de la Margue published his reasons for 
leaving his sect, which altheugh it threw them Into 
disrepute by the discovery then made, yet they are 
not estinct, for some of them are still to be found 
in Friesland and Groningen. 

These Labadists wort abvays by the Dutch con- 
sidered as a sort of Quakers; but although tley 


y may resemble them in some things, yet in others 


there ts a vast difererce. We do not know that 
there were ever any of these Labedists in England, 
and the reason seems to be, their notions were nov 
known daring the civil wars, when the soil for new 
and unheard of religions was so rich, that cvery 
doctrine, however absurd, was embraced gs soon us 
taught. 

Connected with: the Labadists were two small 
sects, formed by Yoet, a great Inwyer, and Cocccius, 
a celebrated divine. At frst, they agreed in mast 
things with the Lakadists, Lut at last they quarrelled 
concermng a whimeical method of explauing the 
sevipture. Cocceivs pretended to teach the people 
to preach without study or Inbour, which strance 
things ave dlways taking with the vulear, and they 
think them subtime, for want of understanding them, 
and lnok upon them as decp mysteries, because they 
are obscure. 

This smguiar method is reduced to the following 
heads. ~ 
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First, the periodical changes of the church. Of 
theNew Testament, which they find in every text. 

Secondly, the types and figures without end cr 
measure, drawn from the ancicnt histary and wor_lip. 

Thirdly, en ever: sting affectation of applying to 
Christ and the gospel. 

Tourthly, discovering modern events in the an- 
cient prophecies. 

Lastly, the numberless and exageerated distinc- 
tions betwixt the faithful under the Mosaical dispea-- 
sation and Chrisitanity, 

The explanation of these types and figures alwaves’ 
serves to ymuse the vulgar, whereas to morality and 
sound divinity Gequently prove tiresome. After >}, 
we are not to condemn one side or the other, only 
that we must, a according to the design of this wore, 
take notice, that Ue followers of Cocceius maintain, 
that the command given to the Jews to keep one cay 
in seven for rest, is part of the ceremonial law, from 
“the observance of which Christ has freed us. "That 
Christ will reign te.nporally on earth, efter the 
destruction of Anti-Christ, and that the Jews are to 


naticism from Mddleburgh to ADwO in, wud Le ' be converted at that time. 
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Gne of the chic? tenets of theae people, is to ba- 
nish moraiity from their sermons, which they look 
upon as unreasonable. For as St. Paul often men- 
tions, that the law is abolished, and its oppasition 
to tle gospel; so they pretend, that preaching up 
duty and obedience, the justice of God and Ins 
rights, the awe in which we ought to stand of him 
aud his judgments, which are relative to the law, is 
the same as giving a new law to the spirit of slavery, 
by reproaches and threatenings contrary to the gos- 
pel, which breathes only swectness and grace. 

They say, that Christ dying for us has not only 
taken upon him the punishment due to our sins, but 
our very sins themselves, and drawn from thence 
consequences against the necessity of repentance. 

To conelude our account of this sect, we must 
observe, that many of the ancient heathens and 
primitive heretics were such; nay, they are to be 
found aniong the heathens in tbe East Indies, and 
among the Mahometans. All these novelties take 
their rise from an unsettledness of mind, from a vain 
desire to be wiser.than God has ordained; and in 
this pcople copy.esactly after the conduct of their 
first parents, who, to satisfy their curiosity, eat the 
yorbidden fruit, and so involved themselves and their 
whole, posterity in ruin. 

From the beginning, a rational being, unaided by 
learning, and the experience of former ages, could 
easily discern the hand of an intelligent, wise, power- 
ful, and very bountiful creator, in the whole and in 
every part of the fabric of this system that fell 
under his ken; and could as easily discover his own 
-obligations to, and his dependence on that Being. 
And accordingly we sce, by the carliest accounts of 
time that have come to our hands, all mankind, full 
of a persuasion of their dependence, full of reve- 
rence to the Deity, soliciting bis favour and protec- 
tion by prayer, by ceremonics, by saerificcs, some- 
times human, nay, of their first-born; and imputing 
all their favourable or cross incidents that happened 
to them, to the good-will or displeasure of the sove- 


reign Being whom it was their chief study to please.” 


It is true, that the notions they generally entertain 
of the Deity were imperfect, as well as their manner 
of serving him corrupted; circumstances that can 
easily be accounted for from the weakuess and per- 
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verseness of those who took the lead in dirccting 
their religious opinions and practices. Bat sull it 
is undeniably true, that the gross of mankind were 
serious in their belief of the existence of a Deity, 
of their dependence on him, and of the occasion 
they had for his protection and favour. 

To this generai disposition of mankind it was in 
part owing, that the gospel, upon its first publica- 
tion, made so rapid and surprising progress. No 
man at that time doubted of the cxistence of a 
Deity, or of man’s dependence on Inm. It was 
casy to satisfy every one who-admitted these propo- 
sitions, that mankind, by the corruption into which 
they had fallen, stood mightily in need of some in- 
tercessor, some means by which they might be saved 
from the weight of their sins. And it is no marvel, 
that evidence given to men so convinced, that sal- 
vation night be had through Jesus Christ, should be 
received with gladness. 

And accordingly we see, that in a trifle of time, 
the herd of mankind, in defiance of all discourage- 
ment, and of the most severe persecutions from 
power, greedily embraced and professed this faith; 
and continued stedfastly in the profession of it, not- 
withstanding the monstrous absurdities with which 
the teachers of that faith Joaded it, and the more 
monstrons and shocking Jives and manners of the 
teachers ; until of late years, that what ought to 
have been improved into a blessing to mankind, has 
unfortunately turned out to their destruction. 

in the period just mentioned, wicked and volup- 
tous men pursued wicked and voluptuous courses; 
and many gross villanies and abuses were daily com 
initted hy profligate men, which the degenerate con- 
dition of mankind produced. But still these wick- 
ednessee were disguised, disowned, or some how 
sought to be atoned for. ‘The villain dissembled at 
least, and was forced to wear a cloak of hypocrisy. 
No .man dreamed of professing, openly, that he 
denied the bemg of a God, or his dependence oun, 
and being accountable to him. And, if any one was 
indeed so foolish, as well as impious, as to entertaia 
such a notion, which by-the-bye is with us a 
question, there was no temptation for uttering it; 
because there was no chance that any one should 
concur in supporting euch an-opinion. 
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Test people have been scttled at Rhynsbureh 
above one hundred years, and they mieet twice in 
every year. 

This is not known in the country, for they seldom 
hold their assemblies in public; and it is not much 
to be wondered at, that foreigners should hardly Le 
able to know their names. ‘The following account, 
however, is authentic, as the author says he had been 
for several years one of the chief members of their 
society. 

We must first take notice, that they are much 
mistaken who take it for grauted, that the Collegi- 
anters and Rhynsburghers are the same; but to 
clear up this mutter, we must put them in mind, 
that the Collegianiers owe their name to the manner 
in which their small societies were first formed.— 
The nature of these religious meetings cannot be 
better described, than by comparmg them to the 
fricndly societics which we call clubs. ‘hey have 
likewise some resemblance to the mystical schools, 
which we have already mentioned in our acconnt of 
those people; but we shall call them clubs. 

In these clubs, therefore, every man may, and has 
a right to speak concerning whatever religion he 
may outwardly profess, what system soever he may 
follow; and this he may do, let his notions be ever 
so much out of the common way of thinking. But 
this is only granted on condition that he allows the 
scrip‘ures to be divinely inspired. Whether church- 
men- or layinen, every one explains what teat he 
thinks proper, and may utter freely whatever he 
thinks concerning religion, cither im general, or in 
regaid to any particular sect. Women are not 
ailowed the same privilege as among Quakers; for 
they must hold their peace, aud, indeed, these clubs 
do not pretend to have any thing to do with the 
Spirit, or with its impulses. 

Wien any one of the club speaks, he pretends 
that it is the effect of his meditations on the sacred 
scriptures, or of his own ingenious discoveries.— 
Nor is the club to be kept under subjection by any 
one doctor, or by three or four, who in most other 
assemblies, keep all the discourse to themselves, 

Besides the club at Rhyusburgh, where they are 
most numerous, there are many others in several 
towns and villages i in Holland, at Amsterdain, Rot- 
terdam, Haerlem, Groningen, ‘Lew ardin, aud many 


admonitions and exhortations they please. 


others. As to the villaves, the moit noted club 
uwets af Sardan, and 1s jenarkable for being comme 
hese of members who bciong to various cects.— 

Tor, lest our readers shouid forget it, we must once 
more put them in mind, that in those clubs only one 
esscntial point is agreed on, the divine inspiration of 
the seripture.  ¥ hey are at full liberty to explain it 
in what manner they please, and to build any systein 
they think proper upon it. 

‘Their public cxercise begins by reading a psalin 
i prose, and singing one in verse. Then a prayer 
is repeated, which being ended, the text appointed 
for the Christian entertainment is read. he breth- 
ren present are then invited to make use of the 
freedom granted iu those clubs, in stating such ob- 
jections, in making what remarks, or giving what 
“If no 
one rises to speak, then those who were appoiuted 
to handle that subjecet, rise and speak to. it; for lest 
the club should separate without any discourse, two 
are always appointed to speak: when they have 
done, silence is kept for a considerable time, then 
any one may make whut observations he pleases, to 
what has been said. The whole ceremony concludes 
with a suitable application and prayer. 

No register is kept of the names of the members 
belonging to the club, and in reality they are com- 
posed of ‘people borrowed from all sects, i order 
to meet every Sunday and Wednesday. 1f the divine 
authority of holy writ is owned, none of them are 
to be called heretics : just like ihe sectaries in [ng- 
land, who all acknow ledge the authority of the sacred 
scriptures, and yet in “their explications all differ 
from cach other. 

These clubs were begun about the year 1619, 
and owe their beginning to the syrit of persecutioi 
which then raged in Holland, and drove many of 
the people, as it always does, into the wildest ex- 
tremes. ‘Three brothers, of the name of Codde, all 
Arminians, were the first founders of these elubs; 
one of them was a professor of Hebrew, and the 
others were plam husbandmen. They were well 
versed in the scriptures, which they had carefully 
studied. 

Anninianism was then at a low ebb, both because 
it had been condemned at the synod. of Dort, and 


likewise upon political accounts, so that when avy 
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of inat profession were discovered, they were treated 
as the enemies of God and oc The Arminian 
ministers were forbid preaching nnder the sevcrest 


penalties. Many of them were banished, and others 
were thrown into prison. Many of them had their | 


goods seized, and rewards were offered fe appre- 
hending their persons, while their “ives and children 
were lelt unprovided fer, AH this was occssioned 
by the cruel acts of the Calvinistical synod of Dourt, 
which had no more right to decide on such things 
than the man in the moon. 

The first of these clubs was established at Wor- 
mand, a village where one of the Vander Coddes 
lived. A great number of Armmians, who could 
not then meet openly, nor indecd privately, for fear 
of being cast into prison, were overjoyed af metting 
with this opportunity of assembling together as 
friends, under the name of a society very common 
in that country, and in which religion is never sup- 
posed to be concerned. 

When the heat of persecution abated, several of 
the Arminian clergy returned into their own coun- 
try, and offered their services as pastars, bat were 
told byVander Codde, that their new institution being 
on the mode] preseribed by St. Paul, did not admit 
of pastors. 

"This club was soon removed to Rhynsburzh, 
where it increased considerably, and was joined by 
two famous pastors belonging to the Arminians.— 
Several other pleces in fiolland followed this ex- 
ample, aod had also their clubs, which at first were 
frequently disturbed by the civil power, buat at last 
connived at. 

This is the best acccunt we could get of these 
elubs, though others pretend that they are of an 
elder date, though established on the same plan, 
governed by the sume ruics, and grounded on the 

same expressions of St. Paul. This dispute may 
ke ended by owning that the oldest ef these clubs 
were made up cf Buptists, and some other sectaries, 
and that after all, such meetinies may be held during 
all persecutions, ashas always been the case, and 
probably always will be. 

But these cinbs were not confined to ITolland— 
Grinda!, archbishop of Canterbury im the reign of 
queen Ehicebeth, gave great encouragement to them. 
Of these we shall say a few words by way of 
digression. 

‘The time of their meeting was once a month, 
sometimes twice, only church-men were allowed to 
speak; the subject, and the persons who were to 
handle it, were appointed before-hand. "The young- 
est of those preachers began, and the others fol- 
lowed accerding to their age, so that the oldest 
preached last, Tecapitulated what the others said, 
ammened what deserved st, and censured faults 
with mildness. 
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Their whole discourse was in order to compare 
the text in hand with otheis, to settle its true and 
gentine sense to the sacred writers’ alm, the exact 
confirmation of the words, the various translations, 
the consequences that flow ed from them, and to ex- 
pose the false glsses of heretics and quibbling doc- 
tors, who turn ‘the meaning of the sacred scriptures 
to eny sense they think proper. 

But Iet us now return to the Dutch clubs. - 

‘Tley made an open profession of toleration so- 
far, that in 1677 and m 1680, most of those clubs 
in Holland, contributed largely to the enriching 
and endowing at Amsterdam, the college of Orange, 
which is founded also for the maintenance of or- 
phans, not only of their own sect, bit of others, 
and the Fore has been done in other places of Hol- 
land. A glorious efiect of that humane disposition 
which onght to influence men, notwithstanding nll 
the disputes about religion. 

As for the Rhynsburghers, they are composed 
of people of many different opinions, who from alk. 
parts meet at Rhynsburgh, as they did in former 
times at Jerusalem. They assonbled only tice a 
year, viz. at Whitsuntide, and on the last Sunday 
in August, to partake of the Lord’s-bupper; aud: 
whoever leads a reeuiar course of hie according to 
the scriptare precepts, may. be admitted, whatever 
opimion he may otherwise have, even about the na- 
ture and essence of the sacrament. 

The evening before the communion they are to’ 
spend in celf-examin: ition, and in review ing their hearts 
and lives. ‘Two disconrses are preached hefore they 
reccive it, the first on the Lord’s Supuer in general, 
and the second on the death of Christ in particular. 
They likewise explain their motives for meeting to- 
gether in that village, to unite thenrselves as Chriss 
tians and brethren, without distinction of parttes, 
without deciarmg themselves some for Paul” aud 
some for Apollos, as the Jews cclebrated their as- 
semplies in their terrples together, not miading the 
disputes between the Pharisees end Sadducees— 
They deplore the evi's which flow from schisms. 
“Ts it not much betier, say they, to wdaiit every 
Christian, who believes the scriptures, and endea- 
vous to live up to its ruies according to the law of 
Christ, we therefore iiviie ihem al! to take the com- 
munion with us, without minding the odious anpel- 
lations with which they are bespattered, and without 
giving any room in our souls to that gall of bitter- 
ness, which most men look upon as a proof of their 
zeal for the doctrine of Christ.” 

These, and such discourses being ended, they: 
perform the communiecn service in the same manner 
as the Calvinists. The alins collected from the’ 
faithful are deposited in the hands of the sexton of 
that village,. who gives a receipt aud distributes it: 
to the poor of Rhynsbusg! 4, "“Dlis sclemnity is con 
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cluded with a thanksgiving sermon, just in the same 
manner as among the Calvinists. 

Next morning they take leave of one another, 
with mutual exhortations to perseverance in the 
true religion and faithful service of God. All may 
speak, teach or adininister the sacraments, yet their 
functions are generally performed by men who are 
prepared for it, and appointed thereto. 

Next to the Lord’s Supper, the only remarkable 
ceremony observed by them, is their baptism, of 
which one of their own members gives the follow- 
ing account. ‘The canilidate makes publiely his pro- 
fession of faith, on a Saturday in the morning, be- 
fore an assembly of the people held for that purpose. 
A discourse is delivered on the nature and cxcellency 
of baptism. The minister and candidate go toge- 
ther to a pond behind the house belonging to the sect 
which on some occasions, is used as a lodging- 
honse for travellers who have no money to pay for 
resting at the inns. In that pond the catechumen 
is baptized by immersion; if he is a man he has a 
waistcoat and drawers; if a woman, a boddice and 
petticoat, with leads at the bottom, for the sake 
of decency, which is rather necessary than other- 
wise. 

The minister, in the same dress as the men wear, 


is alsoin the water, and plunges them init, pronounc- | 


ing at the same time, the form weed by most Cliris- 
tim congregations. ‘his being over, they put on 
their clothes, go back to the meeting, and hear im 
exhortation to perseverance, in complying with the 
precepts of Christ. A psalin is sung, and the whole 
concludes with prayer. j 

These are the most singular customs observed by 
those people, who in Ilolland are called Cotlegian- 
ters and Rhynsburghers. Some have asserted, that 
these sects are much diminished, but this is only in 
the outward appearance, for all our modern sectaries 
have learned to dissemble better than their ancestors, 
and that this disguise makes soine over credulous, 
but devoutly inclined people flatter themselves with 
the hopes that heresy and libertinism lose ground. 
But probably they are most in the right, who think 
that the religion of Manmnon does get a superiority 
over all. We must, however, suspend our judg- 
ment, and desire that the grace of God may be 
granted to all mankind. ‘This should be the pious 
wish of every Cliristian who desires the salvation of 
the human race, without spending his time in con- 
tentious controversy, which can never minister to 
edifying. ‘Talking of religion is one thing, obeying 
its rules m sincerity 1s another. Let this mind there- 
fore be in us, which was also in Christ Jesus, and 
Iet us be followers of him as dear children. 
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Turse people are a sort of Unitarians, and in 
other points of their doctrines they may be ranged 
among the Socinians; for they come the nearest to 
them of any sect whatever. “hey are calted Po- 
lish, because they took their rise in Poland, although 
at present they have churches in many parts of 
Europe. 

They assert, that the doctrine of the Trinity de- 
stroys the Unity of the Godhead, and the simplicity 
of the Supreme Bemg, adding, that if there are 
three persons, there may be three hundred: and thus 
a perfect system of Polytheism, or a plurality of 
Gols is established. They pretend likewise, that 
the texts made use of in support of the Trinity, 
ought to be understood in another sense. ‘Thus, 
when Christ says, “ I and the father are one,” they 
say it means no more than that they had one object 
in view in the plan of man’s redemption. 

As for the incarnation of Christ and his two na- 
tures, they believe that doctrine to be useless to 
mankind, aud maiitai that it cannot be proved by 


scripture. For, say they, had it been necessary for 
obtaining eternal happiness to believe the mystery of 
the incarnation, the Bible would have mentioned it 
as clearly and distinctly as the other truths we are 
obliged to profess openly. But we must not dwell 
too long on such dangerous blasphemies. "Vhey say 
that God does not know before-hand what will hap- 
pen to men, and that the cause of predestination is 
notin God but in man. 

Christ’s body was mortal, and therefore it was 
necessary that he should suffer death in common 
with the rest of mankind; for like the Arians and 
Socinians, they will not acknowledge his divinity. 

In the preamble of their discipline, they give a 
definition of the Christian religion; it is, they say, 
a rational worship, God being the eternal reason, 
can require nothing unreasonable or absuid to be paid 
to him through Jesus Christ, there being no other 
name by which men are saved, in spirit to exclude 
ceremonies, and in truth to reject the types and 
shadows of the Mosaical law, with the lope of an 
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immortal lite, because such a worship most ensnare 
us with a study of trust in God's goodness and ex- 
pectation of immortality, in consideration of our 
faithful compliance with it. 

But for this end two things are required ; first, to 
admit no doctrine but that of the gospel, and to own 
no other teacher but Christ. ‘The other to raise no 
building, but upon the foundation of Christianity, 
that is, the true doctrine of Christ, who 1s, and 
ought to be, the theme.of all those who profess it. 
Christ being gone to heaven, it became necessary 
that in bis absence this doctrine should be preserved, 
and the faithful governed by wise, pious and learned 
persons, who should not be the masters, fathers or 
princes of the church; for there is one only father 
and sovereign which is God; one only master which 
is Christ; but they take up the deposit of faith, and 
deliver it to others as they received it. Our depen- 
dence is not on them but on Christ; we do uot obey 
them, but Chnist. 

‘They ought not to exalt themselves above others, 
nor onght the farthful to prefer the one to the other, 
out of a bias or prejudice, in favour of a particular 
person, to the detriment and injury offered to ano- 
ther. Such behaviour would be a pernicious occa- 
sion of amkision in the church. Obey those who 
are set over you, that is, shew them due respect, as 
being the dispensers of truth. Submit to this same 
doctrine they preach, as from Christ. In a word, 
the church 1s a menarcky, and Christ is its only 
monarch. 

One of their writers divides the whole chureh into 
six different parts, of which four are to take care of 
the ecclesiastical policy. 


I. Patrons, or Protectors of the church. 
If. the Pastors. 
III. Vke Elders. 
IV. The Deacons. - 

The last-mentioned and the patrons, are to pro- 
vide for the bodily wauts; the pasturs aud elders are 
vo take care of the spiritual wants. 

We shall call those patrons or protectors of 
eburches, who either build tiem or keep them in 
decent repair at their own expence. Whether they 
are the first fouuders or only carry on the work by 
others. ‘Those also who provide a maintenance for 
the-pastors or elders, or raise charitable contnbutions 
for tLe poor belonging to a particular chureh, are 
considered as props of the church. We detest 
anarchy as the root of great evils, but we do not 
allow any to usurp the supreme authority, which 
belongs only to Christ. 

Tke protectors and pastors must, or ought, mutu- 
aily, to support and pay a deference to each other, 
end alj unan.mcusly consent, with joint endeavours, 
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to promote the glory of God, and the cause of re- 
ligion. Pastors are the ministers of Christ, and dis- 
pensers of the mysteries of God. They hold the 
tudder of the ecclesiastical commonwealth, and 
watch for the safety of the church, alone with the 
elders, and the other members of the consistory.— 
The pastors are all equal; their age and labour may 
draw respect and veneration, but do not give them 
any arbitrary authority. The young ones must pay 
great regard to those advanced im years; but they 
ought not to take occasion from thence to behave 
hanghuly to their younger brethren. Age and ex- 
perience must have some weight, when it promotes 
the interest of the church, but the advice of the 
younger must not be despised, when by common 
consent their counsels are found both profitable and 
adapted to the state of the brethren. 

Such is the account that these people give of 
themselves ; and were their doctrines equal to their 
discipline, we should not bave much reason to tind 
fanlt with them. But to hear the name of Christ 
so often mentioned with terms of respect, by those 
very men who mock at his mediatoral oftice, and 
despise all his glories, we are led to say with the 
psalmist, “ All inen are liars.” 

Their elders are described as persons of known 
probity, and great experience, who are jointly com- 
missioned to govern the church. Age and riches 
are not considered in that choice, but virtue and 
abilities. The functions of deacons are well known; 
they are the treasurers of their respective churches, 
and are to give an exact account of what they re- 
ceive for the maintenance of widows, orphans, and 
other poor. 

These are the duties of the four orders, who go- 
ver the policy of their churches. 

The chusing or ordaining of pastors, belongs to 
the synod or assembly, who mect by authority of 
their church, in order to examine representatives on 
this important occasion. Elders and deacons are 
chosen in the same manner. A good life and a solid 
judgment, are the chief qualities required in elders, 
preferably to learning. ‘Their piety is a tacit con- 
deniuation of vice, and hinders its progress. A solid 
understanding helps them in giving advice, and 
composing differences. Deacons likewise may per- 
form their duties without learning. Good sense and 
a good conscience, with tried fidelity, are the only 
necessary dispositions to that office. 

When a pastor has a call, his election and ordi- 
nation is performed in the following manner: 

Whether this be done in a general convocation of 
the faithful, or in private and before a small assem- 
bly, prayers and a sermon, with psalms, are requisite 
as in the Sunday’s office. ‘They begin with singing 
and prayer; the faithful are warned and disposed by 
an exhortation, to the ceremony. The sermon is 
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always concerning the duties of a pastor, which be- 
ing ended, three pastors rise from their seats, and go 
to the person who is to be ordained, and who at 
that time 1s kneeliog. They lay their hands upon 
him, and hold them on his head till prayers are 
ended. These prayers being finished, and the or- 
dained person still kneeling, one of the three pastors 
desires the faithful to pray for him. Then all kneel, 
and conclude the ceremony with singing a psalm 
suitable to the occasion. 

The sermon includes the mutual duties of pastors 
and elders, with those subsisting between them and 
their fluchs. The union that should be found 
among them, which is not to be a blind obedience, 
or slavish, the pastors ruling like fathers wath pati- 
ence. ‘Phat they prefer the interest and welfare of 
the flock to all other considerations, serving the 
church with joy and freedom, not as mercenary 
hired servants, but giviag good examples in order to 
enforce their instructions, and avoiding to be con- 
cemed in temporal affairs, aad worldly carcs, lest 
their more essential duties should be neglected. 

Pastoral functions consist in preaching, adminis- 
tering the sacrament, visiting the sick, exhorting and 
praying for the faithful. Preaching is one of the 
chief parts of their discipline. Prayers and psalms, 
which are said and sung before and after sermon, 
raises their hearts to the most elevated pitch of devo- 
tion, and ioflame their minds with devout zeal.— 
The instructions are to be, 

First, without any shew of erudition, wholly tend- 
ing to edification. 

Secondly, without disputes, and nothing to be 
mentioned in them but what is necessary to salva- 
tion. 

Thirdly, without eloquence, or any ornament by 
flowers of speech, or anv choice or fine expressions. 

Fourthly, without confusion, clear and methodical, 
the arguments conclusive, earnestly moving sinners 
to repentance. 

Lastly, without enlarging much on particular 
topics. 

all their notions conceroing divine things are very 
loose aad carnal, aud it may be justly said of them, 
that they have no more than the outside of religion. 

ais thev deny all sorts of mysteries iu religion, so 
they make very little use of the Bible but to suit 
their purpose. 

In celebrating the sacrameot of the Lord's Sup- 
per, they are plain and simple. They sit round a 
table covered with a linen cloth, on which is placed 
some bread, cut into small pieces, and an empty 
chalice, into which the deacon pours some wine; 
all this 1s decently covered tll the hour of commu- 
pion service. 

The pastor stands at the table, and having admi- 
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nistered the communion to the others, he then takes 
it himself sitting. Exhortation, prayer, and singing 
of psalins, accompany this ceremony, which ends 
with a general blessing. 

‘They reject infant baptism, nor will they admit 
any to that sacrament ull they have made a profes- 
sion of their faith. When they meet for that pur- 
pose, the pastor explaios the effects, excellencies, 
and dignity of baptism; makes aa exhortation to 
the candidates, and desires that God will baptize 
them with his holy spirit. When all the people 
present have said Amen, the pastor goes into the 
water, and those who are to be baptised, go in like- 
wise, and kneel. The minister then says, “I baptize 
thee with water, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; and may the 
Lord Jesus baptize thee with his holy spirit.” While 
he pronounces these words, he puts one hand on the 
head, and another on the chin of the persons to be 
baptized, and dipsthe:n. He then comes out of the 
water, and a psalm is sung, and the whole concludes 
with prayer. 

Ta the funerals of the Polish Brethren, the follow- 
ing ceremonies are observed. "The relations of the 
deceased are left to their choice to bury either in 
church-yards, or any where else; for they consider 
that as an indifferent thing. 

The body of the deceased is placed in its cofin, 
at the door, or in the ground-room of the house, 
till the time of burial. The pastor then begins a 
psalm, and sings it with the faithful present. He 
then preaches a sermon, to comtort the relations for 
their loss, and to exhort them to reflect on the un- 
certainty and short duration of human life. 

Then pravers are said, but not for the deceased, 
for they never pray for the dead. All this being 
over, the assembly go out, and the pastor, standing 
at the door, takes leave of the company in the name 
of the deceased. Before the body is put into the 
ground, another exhortation is made, accompanied 
with a short encomium on the virtues of the de- 
ceased, which 1s gencrallv a piece of fulsome flattery. 
The ceremoas is concluded by eating and drinking. 
Wine is given in plenty to those who honour the 
funeral with their presence, to drown sorrow, as is 
the custom of all the northern countries, and as it 
Was with many nations of old. 

From what has been said of these people, it ap- 
pears plainly, that they are a compound of Arianism 
and Sociniamsm. ‘There is no doubt but they think 
they do God good service by inventing a new sclieige 
of religion; nor is there less doubt but that they 
look with the most sovereign contempt on all those 
who differ from them tn sentiment. We have our 
Saviour’s authority to assert, that many shall say 
voto Lim, Lord, Lord, have we not cast out devils 
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in thy name, and in thy name done wonderful things? 
but he will say unto them, depart from me, | know 
ye not, ye workers of iniquity. It would be happy 
for mankind, were they to attend more to the spirit 
and power of religion, than to the externals. But 
human nature has been the same in all ages, and 
will be the same to the last. 

We shall conclude with one remark, which we 
do not remember ever to have heard made, and that 
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is, that the numerous sects to be met with, all pro- 
fessmg Christianity, and yet all in one thing or other 
differing concerning its most important articles, are 
a proof of its authenticity. Were there no real 
coin in the world, there would be none counter- 
feited; and had not Christianity been a divine insti- 
tution, we should not bave fond so many men, 
from motives of interest or pride, setting up new 
imitations of the genuine original. 
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By Deists is meant those who acknowledge the 
being of one God, but deny all supernatural reve- 
lation. 

We shall consider them in a two-fold light: first, 
as to their principles in general; and, secondly, their 
present state in Europe. : 

The generality of mankind know no difference 
between Deists and Atheists, yet they are widely 
different; not to say it is hard, even next to‘an im- 
possibility, that there should be any real Atheists. 
‘Phe existence of a Supreme Being is so evidently 
proved, the distinguishimg characters of good and 
evil, and their consequences, are so deeply engraved 
in the consciences of every man, that they cannot 
entirely throw off the nouon of a God. Accord- 
ingly we find, that the most unpelished and barba- 
yous nations have always entertamed some belief of 
a godhiead, and cannot be looked upon as Atheists. 
The same must be said of the Chinese, of the in- 
habitants of Japan, and of all idolaters ; for though 
Tertullian says, truly that there is no God if he is 
not one; yet it does not follow that all those who 
worshipped more than one, thought that there was 
none. 

Atheism then is a chimera, but Deitsm is not so: 
to own the being of one God, to worship him, yet 
so as to embrace, out of policy, what religion soever 
js most in vogue, and favoured by the government, 
is as natural to the general bent of mankind, as to 
live under that government as long as our affairs 
require it, or our inclination leads us. As for those, 
if there be any such, whose principles are destruc- 
tive of public society, they might be thought to go 
beyond Deism; but either they are not serious in 
their lawless schemes, which, 1f successful, would 
prove their own ruin, as well as of the rest of man- 
kind; or rather they aet against their own know- 
ledge, to acquire an cmpty reputation of senseless 
wit. 


On the other side, both in ‘civil and ecclesiastical 
socicties, several are accused of Deistn, who are no 
ways guilty of it; and the mere they complain of 
such usage, all their protestations serve only to 
strengthen the prejudice conceived against them.— 
Thns an indifferency as to the various opinions 
which divide Christendom, too extensive a toleration 
of all sects, persuasions of divers kinds, such as 
those of the Baptists, Socimians, Remonstrants, Xe. 
Even too much freedom in censuriug the faults of 
church-men, aud the quibbles of the schools, are 
looked upon as the worst of Deism by fiery zealots, 
or ovey-scrupulous Christians. 

But the sect we are now giving an account of is, 
of a mist Deism, as is evident by their tenets. The 
founders of it, were Pontian of Hattem, and another 
Dutchman named Woutelaer, who, they say, ad- 
ded some of their own notions to the system of Spi- 
nosa, and interlarded the whole with some mystical 
opinions of the Pictists. This sect of Hattem still 
meets, but with so much privacy, that no one js 
admitted to their assemblies unless he can give evi~ 
dent proofs of his being a trusty member of their 


society. ‘This precaution is necessary to avoid the 


grievous penalties inflicted upon them by an edict of 
the states of Holland and West-Fricsland, which 
orders, that they shall be banished or cast inte pri- 
son, and severely punished as enemies to virtue, to 
divine worship, and disturbers ef the public peace; 
that their books shall be suppressed, and the authors, 
printers and publishers proceeded against as directed 
in the edict about Spinosism. 

Our curious readers may fiad a full account of 
Baruch or Benedict Spinosa in Bayle’s Dictionary, 
to which may be added his life, published by Maxi- 
milian Lucas, one of his disciples; he was born at 
Amsterdam, son of a Portuguese Jew. His: bold 
explications of scripture occasioned his being excom- 
muiicated, and cast out of the synagogue; to avoid 
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their persecutions, after they had obtained his banish- 
ment, he retired to Rhyusburgh, then to Voorburgh, 
and lastly to the Ilague, where he died. Lucas 
praises much his morals, as to his forgiving injuries, 
outward neatness, and disinterestedness. 

Ife seems likewise, by a conversation which Lu- 
cas relates, to have been of opinion, that God had 
a body, and that there are no substances merely 
spiritual. 

Pontian of Hattem had been a minister in Zea- 
land, in the foggy air of which country he invented 
the system afterwards published by his disciple Wo- 
atelaer, who lived at Amsterdam beyond the age of 
thirty-four, and vented his doctrine whilst lie sold 
linen. Jn the clandestine assemblies which he held, 
he entertaiued his audience with the following unin- 
telligible paradoxies. 


1. Every crimimal thought, word, or action, is 
the effect of sin; sin is a privation of God, of soul, 
of hfe, it is the death of the soul; whoever is sorry 
fora bad thought or desire, is not sorry that he 
is a smner, but that his sins are discovered, and 
that God has made him know the state in which 
he is. 

2. Owning criminal thoughts, words, or actions, 
is not a confession of sins; on the contrary, it is a 
denial of being a sinner, stuce itis a denial of be- 
ing dead; for to be dead and to be a sinner is one 
ha the same thing. 

3. All sinners are equally dead, being all equally 
sinuers ; sin may shew itself in one more than ano- 
ther; but it is essential to man, whoever is a sinner 
this day, shall not be more so to-morrow; the ac- 
tion of man is not to be called sin, that appellation 
belongs only to his state of death. 

4. Actions therefore do not make the sinner; but 
they are sins only, because he was a sinner first ; 
sin is the death of man, the actions are ouly his cor- 
ruption, such corruption as manifests itself when 
bodies are naturally dead. 

5. Works, good or bad, do not change a man; 
they only shew whether he be good or bad, as fruits 
change not the tree. : 

6. God is immutable, and suffers no change in 
regard to us, not even by our most criminal actions. 
“ He is not angry at man because he has sinned, 
but man sinned because God was angry with him.” 
Satan says, “ Man has sinned, let hins be punished.” 
God says, “ Man is a sinner, that is, he 1s dead, I 
must raise him to life.” No man can be pleasing to 
God, ull after his renunciation. 

7. From thence he concludes that they who con- 
dema their brethren are Nhe the devil, and those 
who are merciful to them resemble God. Man is 
dead by sin, actious which are bad are the corrup- 
tion flowing essentially from death: to be angry at 
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bad actions is as extravagawt, as to be angry at a 
dead corpse for stinking. 

8. Ie calls Christ Peace-maker. It is foolish to 
enquire what faith a man professes; there is but 
one faith. Whoever thinks himself just is quict, 
he rests, and works no more ; his repose is the ef- 
fect of his faith. Those who do not enjoy rest, 
and ¢o on with works, and do not think themselves 
just yet, but endeavour it, those divide themselves 
into sects, as Catholics, Mennonites, Socinians, 
Arminians, &c. they even belong to religions entirely 
opposite to Christianity, as Judaism, Mahometan- 
ism, and Paganism; yet all these divisions make no 
difference among them; they are all alike, says 
Haitem, they condemn Christ, crucify him over 
again, and make him a liar and an impostor.” 

§. Three persons are one God, who denies one, 
denies all three. Jews, Mahoinetans and Socinians 
deny the son, who is the second person of the Tri- 
nity; and therefore they reject God, therefore they 
are Atheists. Catholics, ‘Mcnnonites and Armini- 
ans are Atheists, says llattem, because they are not 
at rest in qniet, but take paius to give God glory, 
and to do his will. 

10. God alone can do his own will, man wor- 
ships him and does his sill only passively, by re- 
ceiving his impressions, &c. Then all religion is 
only passive. 

11. Whoever pretetids to any other but this pas- 
sive religion is an Atheist, by calling the will of 
God any other will but that of the Creator. 

12. All those who believe that God: has within 
himself a law which men are required by God and 
obliged to fulfil, are Atheists and idolaters; because 
all religion consisting in this being p.ssive, it must 
be a wild and vain imagination, to pretend that reli- 
gious worship consists in obeying laws, supposed to 
flew from God. ; 

13. Phen he concludes no one can believe in 
God, uuless he is insenstble, immoveable, and has 
no desires. 

14. They have no faith in God, who are dis- 
pleased at any thing that happens; who are vot 
satisiied cither with their own conduct, or that 
of others: who thmk they can do more, be 
more holy and happy, and cnjoy a more desirable 
state. 

15. So that whoever desires to be any thing else 
than what he is, does not believe in God, even 
though he should wish a sick person to recover, or 
a drunkard to leave off drunkenness: ccnsures and 
punishments, repentance, desires and endeavours of 
amendment are useless; men by such sentiments 
resist the will of God, and become iuflexible to it, 
and consequently are Without trae faith and Athe- 
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16. This indifference ought, according to Ifat- 
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tem, to make a trne faithful equally satisfied whe- 
ther virtue or vice is predominant in himself or 
others; passiveness and quiet will be his only 
virtues, these will keep him even from knowing 
evil, and render him pleasing to God the Creator, 
whom by the first arucle of the creed we are to 
bcheve. 

17. The actions of men are their fruits, and are 
such as those who do them: good fruits cannot be 
expected from bad trees, men are essentially bad ; 
it is therefore a wicked opposition to the will of 
God, to require good fruits, and good actions from 
men. 

18. The son is the word of God and Jus wisdom, 
our prophet and doctor, &c. all the expressions of 
scripture teach us, that believing in him consists in 
receiving his testimony as infallible. Now the tes- 
timony of the Son of God is that the will of God 
is not in precepts, that our actions are not the 
obedieneé we owe him; we obey by faith, and the 
will of God is his eternal decree. We are neither 
better nor worse by our actions. 

19. The corruption of man is according to God's 
will, man is naturally dead, naturally wicked, na- 
turally damned, &c. yet our works are the works of 
the Son of God, by which we know we are sin- 
ners, dead, without soul, without God, in a word, 
perfect Atheists, &c. 

20. But a true faithful is not sorry for his sins, 
he owns them, humbles himself in the sight of 
God, acknowledges that he is dead, and that as such 
he can only spread infection, (commits sins) and 
this is all the repentance and confession required.— 
So says Hattem, and adds “ That no one believes 
in the Son of God, but owns that he rejects the 
divinity ; to own a God is to deny that one is dead. 
Who can understand this nonsense? and what dread- 
ful conscquenees flow from steh principles ?” 

21. The love of God and our neighbour does 
not consist in actions. ‘This would be a denial of 
God's justice; and prove only as a disguise of onr 
hating the Supreme Being. 

02. 'The love of God consists in faith, and that 
is shewn by being pleased with the punishments 
he inflicts, and those are our bad actions. Proba- 
bly Hattem himself did not understand his own 
expressions. 

93. The faithful alone are filled, glad, and con- 
tent, &c. Allis the work of God, therefore every 
thing pleases them: they are always perfect, be- 
cause they are, such as God thought fit they should 
be. Their works : re their punishments, they own 
it and thus are just.fied: they alone are the regene- 
rate children uf God, his heirs, and are intimately 
united to him by the most tender affection; which 
Hattem and most Mystics express after the model of 
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Solomon’s Canticle by the most endearing words 
eniployed in love affairs. 

These are the chief tenets of Hattem, a strange 
jumble of Quietism and other heresies, with which 

no doubt, our readers are sufficiently tired. ‘These 
sectaries were aceused of Atheism and libertinism, 
and no wonder; they supposed every body else to 
be Atheists, and by retaliation the same was objected 
to them:.again, it was reported that they enlisted 
men in the devil’s name, and made them swallow, 
ina glass of wine, a paper with the word devil 
wrote upon it; that their teachers were wizards, 
and used conjurations, which calumnies, if we be- 
heve this their apologist, had the desired success in 
reducing the Hattemites to fly their country, or to 
abscond. We must uot omit letting our readers 
know that Pontian of Hattem had frequented the 
Cocceian schools. 

Some pretended wits who have lately renewed in 
Holland the system of the soul of the world, and 
the eternity of both, might with justice be reckoned 
Spinosists and Deists more than Hattem. One of 
them indeed pretends to be far from a Spinosist, by 
establishing some difference betwixt God and nature. 
The same writer maintains also, that the Trinity is 
only three modifications of the Supreme Being, that 
extension is essential to God, and is the second per- 
son; that creation is from all eternity, &c. He and 
some others, namely one Deurhof, have had some 
followers, and held, as they do still, some assem- 
blies, ina very private manner, to avoid the perse- 
cutions which the magistrates might make against 
them. 

‘The ancient and modern wits have always endea- 
voured to bring into contempt the religions settled 
in every country; but never thought fit to break 
society upon that account with the rest of mankind. 
And after all their arguments, have been forced at 
last to own the necessity of some religion, not only 
to keep men in awe, and out of fear, but because 
they were convinced of the being of a God by dint 
of ‘demonstration ; when forced so far, they have 
denicd revelation, yet could not avoid acknowledg- 
ing that God might reveal himself by some means 
or other, that being so much above our reach of un- 
derstanding, his authority must overcome all objec= 
tions; thus these libertines, Deists, pretended wits, 
with their bold enquiries, are reduced to own the 
weakness of their boasted reasonings, and to hum» 
ble themselves under the powerful hand of God. 


'"Phey ought likewise to be reckoned Deists, who 
| believe that all religions are equally agreeable to 
| God, provided they are nut opposite to the laws of 


nature. God they say loves variety in religious wor= 
ship; but if he has revealed any religion, that only 
can be agreeable which he has prescribed; and how 
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can man know, without revelation, what exterior 
worship is acceptable to the Supreme Being? They 
also must be deemed Deists, who, as Toland and 
Woolston, under pretence of crying down supersti- 
tion, have attacked religion itself, as being loaded 
with ancient errors, ancicnt frauds, aneieut lies 
which by length of time have been taken for truths, 
and which the old heathenish Romans highly prised; 
and J wish, says Toland, I might not be forced to 
say that Christians do likewise. Snperstition is no 
_ doubt a great evil, fables and stories have brought 
religion into disrepute, and cannot be countenaneced 
by any rational man, unless actuated by avarice, ain- 
bition, ignorance, or an over-credulous fear. We 
must then conclude, that a truly religious man ren- 
ders to God what is due to hin, submits himselt, 
and the whole extent of reason, to his infalhble 
word; adores him in spirit aud truth; loves him, 
without servile fear, ont of gratitude, and duty; 
expects all good from his bountiful hand; despises 
the terrors of death, and rejects all false notions of 
an inexorable fate. 

We come now to consider the present state of 
Deism in Europe, with its causes and consequences. 

In Italy almost all the learned are Deists, except 
the clergy, whose interest it is to be otherwise.— 
The Italian Deists are, however, arrant hypocrites, 
for they conceal their real sentiments while at home, 
and go regularly to confession and mass. Tlowever, 
when any of them come inte Protestant countries, 
they pull off the mask, and condenin the whole of 
Christianity. 

In France they are more numerous than in Italy, 
and many of them have written considerable works, 
but then it must be remembered, that they get their 
works printed in Holland. There is not, that we 
know of, one polite French author in the present 
age but is a Deist, and we are sorry to add, that 
the worst of their books are translated into our lan- 
guage, and many of them have been recommended 
‘by a noble lord, more celebrated for what is vul- 
garly called wit, than for cither virtue or piety.— 
Some of these books have been brought into our 
schools, and the youth of both sexes have greedily 
drank the deadly poison. What is here said, the 
author knows to be true; for going one day to visit 
a young person to whom he was guardian, he heard 
the dancing-master recommend some of these deist- 
ical books. Fired with indignation, he threatened 
to take the person under his care, together with 
five more, away from the school, which had such 
2 good effect, that the books never made their 
appearance. 

As for the cause which promoted Deism in Ro- 
man Catholic countries, we shall now consider them, 
because they ditfer much from what is attended with 
the same cffect among Protestants, And here we 
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are extremely happy in being assisted by the German 
traveller Keysler. 

Every one knows, says Mr. Keysler, that no 
books in defence of the Protestant religion, are per- 
unitted to be sold in Roman Cathoke conntries— 
Now as these men of learning read the Bible im the 
onigiual, and as they are well aequainted with the 
fathers aud church history, so they are convinced, 
that the Ronush chareh at present, has no conncc- 
tion with what it was at the time of the emperor 
Constantine the Great. Under these circumstances 
they have no Protestants to converse with, nor have 
they an opportunity of perusing such elaborate trea- 
tises as have been written agaist the pope and the 
ehurch of Rome. 

Thus left in the dark, the poison sinks deep into 
their minds; their prejudices become strong, and 
atthough they dare not opeuly mock the priests and 
their truampery, yet they secretly despise them, and 
in their writings let loose against them all the effu- 
sions of wit, and the virulence of satire. In vain 
are these men referred to the writings of Protestants, 
when they come into countries where they can be 
procured. ‘These prejudices have sunk too deep, 
they shut the eyes of their understanding, and un- 
fortunately it happens, that most of ovr controversial 
writings are not the most engaging. ‘This is un- 
donbtedly much to be lamented, but we have many 
things to lament that cannot easily be remcdied.—- 
Such are the causes which promote Dvism in the 
Roman Catholic countries, and let us now see what 
are the effects. 

A disregard for divine revelation first leads to a 
settled levity of temper, and that levity gradually 
carries on the person to pay but little regard to 
mora! duties, although they profess themselves to be 
professors of natural religion. ‘They loath every 
thing that is serious, becanse they have found the 
Romish priests to be erroneous. ‘They have not 
that strength of mind to consider that the truth is 
not lost, though many impostors have done all in 
their power to darken it. Wevotion is considered 
with them as a trifle, and tlicir conduct, as well as 
their conversation, poisons the rising generation. 

Let us now consider the state of Deism in our 
country, with its causes aud consequences. 

The first Deistical writer that ever appeared in 
England, was lord Herbert, of Cherbury, a great 
statesman, and brother to the pious Geo. Herbert, 
author of the Divine Poems. ‘This learned noble- 
man, in his early youth, contracted the most invete- 
rate prejudices against the Christian religion, and 
the cause seems to have been the following. When 
his lordship was a young man at the university of 
Oxford, he saw many melancholy instances of the 
abuse of elcrical power, in the bishops of the estab- 


‘lished church persecuting the Puritans. He knew 
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that this was contrary to the spirit of the gospel, 
and here was the rock upon which he split. Had 
he considered things in a calin, dispassionate man- 
ner, he would have been led to believe! that the un- 
worthy conduct of corrupt priests should never in- 
jure the cause of Christianity; on the contrary, it 
secs rather to establish it, for if there was no truth 
in Christianity, why so many impostors from time 
to time, attempting to impose, under that sacred 
name, upon mankind? 

His sentiments, however, took the wrong bias, 
and he considered the whole of Christianity as a 
cheat, and yet this nobleman was one of the most 
arrant enthusiasts in the world. 

The next Deistical writer was the famous Hobbs, 
of Malmesbury, who opposed Christianity in con- 
sequence of having read some treatises written on 
absolute predestination. Ife said, that if God had 
appoited all things, consequently ‘mankind laboured 
under an invincible necesstty. In this instance, 
perhaps, Hobbs was uot a fool, at least he acted 
consistent with the nature of the principles laid 
down by the Predestinarians; and we will venture 
to affirm, that no man can believe that docirine, 
without admitting of a necessity. Aud if a neces- 
sity is once admitted, then there is an end of all ex- 
hortation, because the freedoni of the human will is 
destroyed. 

But the most striking case we shall mention is, 
that of lord Bolingbroke, and we may venture to 
affirm, that it applies to almost all the cases in 
Deism during the present age. 

Bolingbroke had been brought up in the honse 
of his grandfather, Sir Henry St. John, who was 
lord keeper of the great seal under Oliver Cromwell. 
‘Lhe young man was of a lively disposition, but there 
were seldom fess than thirty dissenting ministers at 
his grandfather’s table every day. 

The voung man saw into the duplicity of some 
of these, he became tired of their insignificant ex- 
hortations, asd more than mock prayers. He ima- 
gined that the Presbyterian ministers visited his 
grandfather with no other view besides that of filling 
their pockets and their bellies, while their poor at 
home were not considered. And is this Christianity 
said he? then let me be a heathen. We are sorry 
to say that his lordship was as good as his word; 
for he had no sooner completed his studies, than he 
undertook to publish a work in’ order to prove the 
falsity of the Mosaical history. It is certain, that 
his lordship’s treatise on that subject is one of the 
most feeble in argument that ever yct was attempted. 
That celebrated Deist Voltaire, with all his errors, 
was sensible of what is here advanced, and therefore 
m his philosophy of bistory he has recourse to ano- 
ther way of argument. 
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Bolingbroke was gross in his attacks, merely be- 
cause he had detected some hypocritical ministers ; 
but Voltaire was sly and artful, beceuse he knew 

‘that the only way to undermine the Christian system 
was to act in a double, concealed manner, ‘This 
naturally leads us to consider the concluding part of 
the argument, by pointing out those modern prac- 
tices which promote Deism in the present age. 

It may perhaps seem strange to those ho have 
not given themselves much trouble to think, that 
men, who have had the advantages of a hberal edu- 
cation, who have investigated every part of civil and 
ecclesiastical history, who know the tempers and 
dispositions of men, who are not in the least unac- 
quainted with those evidences which support divine 
revelation ; we say, it may seem strange, ihat,sucl 
men should reject the Christian system. But there 
are causes, which although little understood, yet 
really exist. 

And first, the conduct of many of our clergy 
coutributes towards promoting Deisin. ‘The cold 
and indiferent manner iu which they perform their 
duty, the little rezard they pay to tie pastoral care, 
and above all, their avaricious dispositions open the 
mouths of blasphemers, and induce them boldly to 
tell the clergy, that if they were not impostors, they 
would act in the same manner as they taught. 

Again, in the second place, the wicked lives of 
those who make pretensions to high attainments in 
religion, serve much towards the promoting of De- 
ism. The Deists have learned what is asserted in 
the New Testament, viz. that every Christian is a 
new creature. Now as these high pretenders to re- 
ligion are so far from being better iu their conversa- 
tion than they were before they assumed this new 
character, consequently they tell them that their re- * 
ligion is no more than a system of imposition; for, 
say they, unless religion serves to make us better 
than we were before, where is the necessity for a 
change? Here the Deists do not consider that all 
mere pretenders to religious attainments, have uno 
religion at all; whereas ihe life of the real Christian 
is hid with Christ in God. They should consider 
the tendency of religion, and not ‘the conduct of its 
corrupt professors. Let them say, is it of divine 
original? then let me embrace it, althongh I shall 
be obliged to sit down in this world with hypocrites, 
and be ranked among many thousands of those, 
who, professing the name of Christ, would put him 
to death were he to come in the flesh a second tine 
as the Jews of old did. 

Thirdly, as there is not a single crime that can 
disgrace human nature, but has been committed by 
those men who are called religious, so our poor, 
unthinking young gentlemen, who have received a 
good education, look upon the whole Christian re- 
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ligion as acheat. The consequences flowing from 
all these bancful principles are many, but we shall 
only take notice of a few. 

First, as men are led to consider religion with 
contempt, so they pay little regard to moral cuties ; 
and we have thousands of Deists amongst us, who 
know not the meaning of the word. To despise 
religion is no new thinz, for ever sinee man lost his 
original righteousness, he has had a stronger desire 
to evil than to good. Strange contradictions in hu- 
man nature, to ‘prefer misery to happiness; for men 
toset their own knawledge up as superior to that of 
God. 

A second consequence is, that men neglect, in 
general, all those duties they owe to their families; 
why should a man labour in this world who has no 
hopes in death. The behever looks upon himself 
as an accountable being; the Deist, notwithstanding 
his pretensions to a belief of a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, dies without hope; not 
giving himself an opportunity to mquire, or time to 
consider things in a proper manner. He forms his 
notions of Christianity not from the religion itself, 
but from the wicked lives of corrupt professors. 

A serious inquirer after truth would never seek 
for information but at the feuntam head. He would 
go to the sacred scriptures; and having examined 
the evidences which support them, he would rest 
satistied, and leave false professors to_answer to 
God. We shall conclude this article concerning the 
Deists, in the words of the late pious und learned 
lord president Torbes, a gentleman who saw dee ply 
into human nature, and who defeated the Deists 
with weapons they were unacquainted with. 

“ Atheism, Deism, and the whole train of opinions 
that attend what is commonly called free-thinkiig, 
flow from a settled disbelief and contempt of reve- 
lation. 

“This belicf i is, in a great measure, owing to the 
want of a fair aud unprejudiced examination of the 
nuinerous and various proofs and evidences, that 
support the truth and authority of the scriptures. 

“ But it is chiefly ¢ grounded on a firm persuasion, 
that human understanding i is a sufficient guide to 
shan, and the test and measure of matters of all be- 
lief: so that we are at liberty, uay indeed bound, to 
reject whatever does not answer those notions, 
which, by what we call reasoning, we lave fixed. 

“ That modern discoveries, the fruit of genius and 
apphcation only, have fixed and determined to a 
certainty the laws and causes of the principal ope- 
rations, antl phenomena of nature, which were 
wholly unknown to the axcients, and mistaken by the 
authors of the books which are received as reve- 
lation. 

“That therefore these books, so far as they give 
accounts of nature, contrary to experience, and de- 
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monstration resulting from it, are false; and con- 
sequently can, in no other point, pass for.infallible. 

"Phat the scriptures relate a great many marvel- 
ous, improbable, nay incredible transactions, which 
do not seem to be directed to any purpose, suited to 
sovereign wisdom and goodness; and to contain a 
world of institutions, Jaws, observances, and cere= 
monies, which to freethinkers appear absurd, frivo- 
lous, and ridiculous; unworthy the supposed author, 
and improper to attain the proposed end. 

“When any apparent mistake in natural philoso- 
phy is objected to the scriptures, the answer com- 
monly given is, In my opinion, stronger than the 
objection, according to the views of the disputants 
on either side; that’ these things, being incidental 
ouly, are spoken ad eaptum humanum, ‘and accom- 
niodated to the understandings of those to whom 
they were only delivered; though I confess, it would 
be a much more coutfaitules answer, if it could be 
said and proved, that the things objected to are true. 

“When freethinkers ground themselves upon any. 


- improbable, or, as they will call it, incredible or’ 


absurd relation, there is no answering them without, 
bringing together and laying before them, the whole 
evidence that serves for supporting revelation: which, 
when poised in the scale against all objections of 
this kind that ever have been made, in my opinion, 
may certainly outweigh them ; but, the misfortune 
is, the objectionable glares can be taken in by a very 

moderate capacity, and requires no learning, and 
but little attention to comprehend it; whereas, with- 
out long study, great learning, close attention, and 
a dispassionate and unprejudiced examination, the 
evidence for revelation cannot be collected and 
weighed. Whoever, therefore, lets in the strength 
of the objection, and, for want of learning or atten- 
tion, not to speak oF natural prejudices, either can- 
uot, or will not, give himself the trouble to collect 
and w eigh the proofs on the other side, must neces- 
sarily cive it agaiust revelation, and fortify himself 
in his incredulity, 

“ And to this it is owing, that all those, who, in 
this indolent and luxurions age, pretend to polite- 
ness, and aim at knowledge, and the reputation of, 
understanding and science, without any interruption 
to their pleasures or pursuits, take up with objec- 
tions sgainst revelation, without the painful exami-. 
nation of the evidence that supports it, look down 
with contempt on believers, as a parcel of prejudiced , 
enthusiasts, and inhist themselves with freethiukers, 
as the honestest, wisest set of men living. 

“ And when men, carricd by pleasures, or sunk in, 
indolence, settle once upon these notions, every in-! 
stitution, oidinauce, or ceremony, appointed in scrip- | . 
ture, for which Christians cannot, or do uot, assign 
an adequate use or end, becomes fresh matter of, 
‘objection, and tends to rivet and confirm infidelity. 
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“ This facility of receiving and taking up with ob- 
jections, and the criminal mdolence and neglect of 
those who do not give themselves the trouble to 
examiue, with due care, the merits of the answer, 
has been long complained of, and lamented by all 
who wish well to mankind, but hitherto in vain: 
something more than argument must intervene to 
cool them in the pursuit of pleasures, to rouse their 
attention to their real interest, and to determine them 
to search with care and industry, before they will 
let in 0 much as a suspicion that their objections 
are ill founded; or those objections must be over- 
thrown by some other and shorter mean than the 
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complicated evidence for the authority of revelation, 
else the objectors will never give themselves the 
trouble to discover their mistakes.” 

To what has been here advanced concerning the 
Deists, we must add, that they have for some years 
had a chapel at Mary-le-bonne, where we can only 
say, that the discourses delivered are far below hea- 
thenism. We take up the writings of a Seneca and 
au Epictetus, &c. with pleasure, and we can find 
no fault with them, because they knew no better, but 
we lament to find men Jiving under the gospel ad- 
vancing notions subversive of it. 
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Tu ERE is not in the whole world, either a trade 
or a profession, whether civil or religious, but en- 
grossers will be found among them. We have po- 
pular physicians, popular lawyers, and popular 
divines, all of whom may be considered as engros- 
sers. “But here we have an instance of one single 
sect engrossing as it were, to itself a title claimed 
ih comimon by all the rest. 

+ Philadelphians signify Lovers of the Brethren; 
and it is well known, that all sects whatever love 
their brethren, if we may believe themselves; nay 
they all acknowledge it as a duty to do so, although 
we know that very few of them pay any regard to 
it, unless they are rich; then indeed they have many 
friends, but to use the words of the wise man, “ The 
poor is abhorred of his neighbour.” However, let 
us proceed with this new religion. 

The Philadelphians took their rise only a few 
years ago, having at their head a disaffected clergy- 
man of the church of England. Their fonn of 
worship resembles that of the Dissenters in general , 
but as for their preaching, it is perhaps the most 
extraordinary thing in the world. But of that we 
shall take notice afterwards. 

In the mean time, we have made ourselves per- 
féctly acquainted with every thing belonging to these 
people; and so fur are they from being what they 
call themselves, viz. Lovers of the Brethren, that 
properly speaking, they have no brethren at all.— 
This will appear the more evident, whien it is consi- 
dered, that they are not incorporated mito one body, 
as most of the other sects are. Their congregation 
consists of all those who please to come, let them 
he of any denomination whatever. Indeed, there is 
one thing constantly expected, and that is, that they 


would bring some money along with them for the 
support of the preacher. And here it is necessary 
to observe, that among all the sects in this nation, 
we know of none who preach gratis, except the 
Yriends and the Sandimanians. All others must 
have money, otherwise they can have no accommo- 
dation. Nothing is more common than to hear 
some of our modern sectaries coudemn the conduct 
of Simon Magus, for offcring money for the Holy 
Ghost, and yet we never find that they refuse to 
take money when they administer thei spiritual 
consolations ; nay, they frequently demand money, 
and that in a too peremptory manner. 

All the money collected at the Philadelphian 
meeting is given to the minister, who agrees to pay 
the rent out of it; but he generally insinuates him- 
self so far into the good graces of his hearers, that 
they pay it for him. 

They have no church discipline, which indeed 
would be altogether unnecessary, especially where 
there is not a church; for these Philadelphians are 
not a church ; they are not a body collective, but 
their meeting is open to all comers. ‘The people 
do not so much as know one anether, and the minis- 
ter is so sensible of this, that he frequently advertises 
his sermons in the public papers. ‘The novelty of 
the name leads many people to the place, who ge- 
nerally return as uninformed as they went. 

When they first made their appearance, we were 
led to believe that they had chosen their name from 
the common meaning of the word, namely, that 
they lived in love and friendship together, as all 
Christians are commanded to do. But no such 
thing was intended, for the minister is with respect 
to churcli government, a Latitudinarian, that is, he. 
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docs not desire to have any connection with church 
fellowship, but to rauge at large, submitting to any 
form that-his people may cliuse to prescribe. 

This indeed is too much the characteristic of 
many modern sects. It discovers no smail share of 
worldly wisdom, for when people enter into eon- 
nections, as all churches should do, then itis gene- 
rally expected that they walk by some rule and mind 
prescribed duties. And among these, what could be 
more important than that of providing for the poor. 
Now, in order to avoid this very disagreeable and 

«very troublesome duty, nothing eau better suit the 
purpose than to preach at large, without being con- 
cerned with any church whatever; for if the people 
will not come to hear them, and give them money, 
they can keep their sermons to themselves. 

We come now to consider their manner of preachi- 
ing, and previous thereto, we must ask our readers 
afew questions; for we have sume reason to believe 
that we have more sorts of readers than one. 

And now good reader, if you are a Roman Ca- 
tholic, there can remain no manner of donbt but 
you have read Dr. Chaloner’s Catholic Christian 
instructed. If you are a Lutheraw, you must bave 
read Dr. Rambacli’s treatise on the sufferings of 
Christ. If you are a Church of Eugland man, you 
must have read Haywood and Attersole ; and, if a 
Dissenter, Keach and Mather undoubtedly grace 
your library. These are admirable writings in their 
own way, and we are certain they bave their admir- 
ers. But now reader we will lead thee within the 
veil, aud shew things unknown to thee before. 

The preacher of the Philadelphian mecting, not 
content with what has been advanced by the writers 
already mentioned, has improved the notions of all 
those who have gone before him. The fundamental 
principles upon whieh his religion is founded, are 
the following. 

First, that there was an oral tradition, or unwrit- 
ten law trom the fall of man to the days of Moses: 
and tbat this unwritten law was what the patriachs 
adhered to. 

Secondly, that the delivery of the law to Moses, 
was nothing but a republication of the old oral law, 
and that there was no difference between the serviee 
of the tabernacle and the worship performed by the 
patriarchs. 

Lastly, that there were so many mysterics con- 
tained under the Levitieal ceremonies, that if people 
would carefully attend to them, they would every 
thing find in the gospel concealed under them.— 
Thus for instance, the crossing the Red sea, points 
out conversion; the journey through tbe wilderness, 
human life; the crossing of Jordan, death; and 
taking possession of the holy land, everlasting hap- 
piness. But these are tnles to what we are going 
to-relate. 
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The Philadelphian minister secs wonders in the 
sounding of the ram’s horns, in the new moons, in 
al] the washings of the priests, in the turtle doves 
and young pigeons, in clean avd unclean beasts, aid 
a thousand other things too numerons to mention. 
‘This allegorical interpretation of scripture has low- 
ever a strong effeet on the intellects of weak people. 
And here it 1s surprising to consider, in what man- 
ner we poor bewildered creatures form our notions 
of religion on many occasions. 

Thus we are not evatent with common explana- 
tions of the obvious sense of scripture, but we must 
have recourse to far-fetched allegories and hidden 
mystenes. Ilowever, the ceremonics were in part 
a type of the gospel, yet divine wisdom had some- 
thing else in view, in prescribing them; namely, to 
keep the Jews a distinct people from the heathens 
around them. Nay, m some cases there was a phy- 
sical necessity in it. Such was the state of the 
country, such was the efiect of the climate, that had 
they been permitted to eat swine’s flesh, it might 
have proved fatal and prejudicial to their health. 

It was the same with blood, which they were 
prohibited from eating, because it filled the body 
with corrupt particles. Some of the types indeed 
were significant, but we are of opinion that a single 
allusion to them in a sermon occasionally, is enough, 
To dwell half an hour or an hour upon them, is to 
prevent the preacher from making practical im- 
provements. It leads the people into ail that wild- 
ness which is calculated to seduce their minds from 
the truth, and makes them believe they see wonders 
where none ever existed. 

It is allowed, that in private meditation, allegory 
is delightful, and it may even serve to kindle devo- 
tion in the heart: but those things should be kept 
within proper bounds. There are many things that 
we may know, that ought not to be made public. 
We ought to be extremely cautious in all things of 
that nature, and therefore let our words be few. 

We shall conclude our account of these people by 
observing, that as they are not properly a commu- 
nity, so there is reason to believe, they will die 
away with the present generation. We have, in the 
course of this work, said so much concerning new 
religions, that we shall not here re-assume the sub- 
jeet. If a general toleration of all religious senti- 
ments has increased in this country the number of 
new religions, we must acknowledge that these new 
religions have soon fallen iuto decay. And here we 
cannot help remembering the words of the wise Dr. 
Gamalial ; “ Let all new religions alone, for if they 
are of men, they will vamish away to nothing; 
but if they are of God, they will flourish and be 
established.” ; 

When the toleration act first took place, there 
were but few sects among the Dhissenters in Eng- 
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land, but they increased amazingly soon after. The 
reason is obvious. Before the revolution they had 
no opportunity of planning schemes for new reli- 
gions; but no sooner did that desirable eveut take 
place, than they all set up for themselves on sepa- 
rate foundations. And yet although some of these 
were greedily embraced at first, yet many of thein 
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are now sunk into oblivion, and probably more will 
svon follow their example. This much is certaia, 
that the people of the present age have become as 
it were, tired. of new religious. They have made 
experiments, and they have cut their fingers. In 
other words, they have been misled, and they are 
determined to be on their guard for the future. 


ACCOUNT OF THE BOHEMIAN BRETHREN, COMMONLY 


CALLED GYPSIES. 


Tus sort of people being the dregs and sink of 
all nations, our readers may wonder to see them 
placed among fanatics and enthusiasts; yet we are 
obliged to give an account of them, by reason of 
their origin, which has some remarkable particulars 
init. Wegive them the appellation of Bohemians, 
but the Germans call them Zigenvers, from which 
the Italians name them Cingares. Borel informs us, 
that Boem, in the old language of the Gauls, signi- 
fies bewitched, which seems to agree with the no- 
tion of commion people, that they can foretel what 
is to happen, discover hidden things, and are well 
versed in witchcraft. ‘They go from place to place, 
having no fixed abode, as the ancient Germans did, 
and, in the north, the Druidesses, the Sybils, the 
Voles and Fairies, so often mentioned by the Gauls. 
Their first rise seems owing to the remains of the 
Gruids, who were brought imto so much contempt 
by Christianity, that having lost all credit aud power 


in the towns and cities, they were obliged to dwell | 


in caves, and to wander about the country. Beggars 
aud vagrants are apt to associate together, which 
renders it probable, that others from Africa aud Asia 
may have joined themselves to those Druids; for in- 
stance, the Kaulits of Persia, who, lke our Bohe- 
rsians, run about the country, live in other solitary 
places, and have uo religion or public worship, or 
rules, or any Jaws. They swarm over all Persia, 
and from thence spread southward to Arabia aud 
Egy pt, northward to Tartary, and more distant places. 
Accordingly they.are called Gypsies, upon the same 
account for which the Saxons call them Tartars.— 
Our over-credulous ancestors vainly imagined, that 
those gypsies or Bohemians were so meny spies for 
the Turks, and that in order to expiate for the crimes 
which they had committed in their own country, 
they were condemned to steal from and rob the 
Christians. A rare penance! We have performed 
such another, though in a nobler and more heroical 
manner, by taking the cross, and making war against 
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those infidels. But our opinion, that the Bohemians 
come from the southern parts of Asia and Africa, 
which our forefathers did not distinguish from Egypt, 
before ihe way of going to the East Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope was found out, is grounded on 
the testimony of one of the most anctent authors who 
wrote concerning them. He relates,“ that in 1433, the 
Cingares, who pretended they were Egyptians, canie 
into Germany ;” and, according to another writer 
cited by Pasquier, they likewise came into France 
much about the same time. The story is somewhat 
curious. “ They were (says that author), by extrac- 
tion, of the lower Egypt, and having abjured the 
Christian faith, were drigen from their uative coun-; 
try, became miserable, and an abomination to all 
mankind; the then emperor rejected them also, as 
other Christian powers had done, and told them they 
should go to the holy father at Rome. ‘They went, 
confessed their sins, and he enjoined them to go and 
travel about the world, doing penance, not lying 
ina bed, &c. This they performed for five years 
before they came to Paris; the chief of them arriv- 
ed there on the 17th of August 1427, the rest on 
the day of the decollation of St. John.” The same. 
writer says, that the ears of all of them were bored, 
through, and had a ring, sometimes two at each 
ear; their complexion was very black, and their 
hair frizzled ; the women also verv black and ugly, 
and their hair hike a horse’s tail. "Phe habit of these 
women was of old coarse flax; some of them were 
witches, and looked into people’s hands to tell thenr 
their fortunes. In a word, these Egyptians, ba- 
nished apostates, despised by all mankind, and con- 
demned-by the pope to a wandering life, bear a vast 
resemblance to our Bohemians. After all, the said’ 
author cited by Pasquier says, the pope did excom-, 
municate them, and all those who had their fortunes 
told them, and that from Paris they went to Potoise, 
on Lady-day in September, 1493. 

We are inclined to trace the origin of the Bohe-, 
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anians still higher than those Egyptians, the ancient 
Druids, the ‘Kaulits: of Persia, or the Uxians of 
Armenia: Why may.they not owe their rise to the 
Messalanians, wandering and dispersed in ‘Uhracia, 
Bulgaria, &c. who were mistaken fur sectaries and 
heretics of divers kinds, under the name of Mani- 
chwans, and upon whom the coinpilers of heretical 
catalogues have liherally bestow eda great number 
of odious appellations, by which, in process of time, 
they became more black aud hatoful to orthodox 
Christians, than the very devils ia bell. The Mes- 
salians arc supposed to have bad their beginning un- 
der the reign of the emperor Constantius; Dhey 
were but few at first, their nu:nber increased ‘gradu- 
ally, and when they. were tuken notice of, us the 
writers of the fourth ace charged them with the most 
of the Manichaau principles, they were reckoned 
amongst thosc bereties. ‘The first penal laws agaiust 
Schismatics and heretics were enacted at that time, 
and put iu execution agaist the Messaliaus, who 
baive prosecuted, from pagans aud idolaters, as they 

were thought to be rather than Chris uns, became 
rost orthodox Christians out of fur or sclf- 
interest. 

Asthe Messalians are mentioned ‘here only as 
bearing some resemblance to the Bolmians, we 
shall only relate what may evidence their conformity 
of sentiments and pigetices. They did. not work) 
and lived by the, aluis which they received, 40 imi- 
tate the apastles whow Chiist had forbid having any 
possession. ». 

‘This constant idleness, their voluntary poverty, 
their contempt of ail the conveniences of hfe, and 
of all government, could not but lead them by de- 
grees into a total neglect of discipline, and of all 
Jaws: ‘Chis occasioned great crimes and disorders 
in their socicty; and among the sincere Messalians, 
many others crept in who minded nothtug less than 
their prayers. They were therefore accused both of 
living together without observing any order, any 
rule, or even the most common decency, and of 
being true Cynics, who after wandering all day in 
the ticlds, met at night, and lay im the same place, 
without any regard to age, sex, &e. "The orthodox 
moreover charged them with maiutainic rg that we 
onght always to follow the dictates of “nature, to 
eat, to drink, to ease one’s self when it requires it, 
and that no fast is to be observed, but when neces- 
sary for the preservation or recovery of health:-— 
Besides all this, the orthodox of those days re- 
proached them with their meetings and noctnrnal 
fetcls, in which the Pagans had heretofore taxed the 
Christians, and which have since’ been laid to the 
charge of other modern heretics, to render them 
more adious to the Roman Catholics. 

We find in Italy about the cluse of the thirteenth 
century, some Fiaticelli, who were also called Bi- 
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zoqui, that is, bigots or clownish, upen account of 
their unpolished way of life, or because they pre, 
tended,to a greater aud more refined devotion, The 
other name of Fraticelli, that is, little brothers, 
either was given them because the first of themrwere 
mnenks, or rather it is the same as the name of Adel 
phian, which was bestowed upos the Messalians.— 
We shail soou see that there was some conformity 
of sentiments betwist them; "Their chief docturs 
were Dictro Mauraio aud Pietro di Fossombrone ; 
but awapostate monk fiom the conveat of Pongi- 
lupi, was their ringleader; at least it is so reported, 
Be that as it will, these "Fratiecls wandered about 
the country like fle Messalians, to avoid the perses 
culions raied against them, upon account of paste 
. lewd life, and Ghatlic otters” li isl: they hald, th 
Necessary consequence whereof was their Hecune 
disorderly behaviour. Both the Fratieclli and Mes- 
sultans pretended that all goods ought ta be in com- 
mon, und coudemned living by the work of once 
| hauds., They denicil [ aif obedience to magistrates, 
allowed a plurality of wives, and those to be in com- 
mon; to which the Grecian and Italian orthodox 
added the hemous imputation of holding their meet. 
ings in the night, to be more at liberty to commit 
all sorts of cnmes. We lave informed our readers, 
that some ringleaders of the fanatical Baptists, and 
several of their followers, were guilty of those three 
capital exrars; which mey serve both as an indirect 
proof that the Eiaticetli and Messalians probably 
might not be accuscd without some grounds; and, 
by cousequence, as a justification of the severities 
used agamst them. Dut, after all, it must be owned, 
that some particular persons might live and die in 
that sect, withont bemg acquainted with the bad 
principles of their evil tendency, as but too many do 
even amongst the orthodox; and thongh hcresics 
ought to be detested, certainly tlic inveterate hatred 
against the persons is hichly to be avoided. 

But to return to our Messalians of Greece and of 
the East, uid to our Italian Fraticelli. Jf there 
were-amongst them so many professed libertines, as 
thetotornns an controrerists OF tase times ihe 
tion, ignorance, jomed to the persecutions raised 
agaist them, may have been the occasion of their 
zetually putdne in execution all the cnormities of 
their false doctvinc. .\ young person, for instance, 
commits a crmne, and Ly. that infamous action los 3 
Lis reputation; he is despised, abandoned by every 
once. vo cut of despair runs head-losg into ruin and 
misery. ‘Chis exaniple nceds no further comment. 

We must likewise take notice here, that both 
anejent amt modern controvertists have often repre- 
sented sccts and hereticul systeins as more dangerous 
than they appear to have really been. Some may 
pretend to cxcuse this fanlt under colour of an un- 
bounded zeal against hercsy; but zeal anght not te 
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be bitter, or to destroy charity; and whilst a fiery 
and subtle controvertist inveighs too harshly against 
the venom of an erroneous opinion, he often does 
more mischief to public society thau the very pefson 
who had taken it up without much consideration; 
and probably might as easily have dropped it, if 
pride and shame had not, such is human frailty! 
prompted him to maintain it with obstinacy. This 
same false zeal has often made the said writers tax 
one and the said sect with maintaining incorisistent 
and evidently contradictory opinions; it cannot be 
denied that iniquity belies itself; scripture says it, 
and we daily experience it. But that so many in- 
consistent propositions should so often be justly 
charged upon one and the same sect, is not very 
much to be credited. ‘The authors of those impu- 
tations have been sensible of this defect in the 
accounts by them given; and instead of owning 
honestly their mistake, have invented new names of 
derision and contempt, to upbraid the sects which 
they had accused wrongfully of such palpable con- 
tradictions. Thus the Manichzans, the Messalians, 
&c. were called by a name which ia Greek signifies 
a misture of all sorts. Thus the Albigenses, the 
Waldenses, the Lutherans and Calvinists, have been 
nicknamed the sink and dregs of all prior herctics. 
The name of Adelphians, bestowed on the Mes- 
salians, was taken from Adelphius, one of their 
teachers: Flavian, patriarch of Autioch, having with 
great art envcigled him to discover the most secret 
articles of the doctrine which he held and taught, 
obtained that he should be banished from Syria. 
But to conclude our account of these sectaries; 
by wandering about, they in process of time went 
further and further, from the place of their origin. 
‘The persccutions they suffered, and ill treatment 
they received from the Catholics, and as we have 
said before, had as great a share in banishing them 
irom cities and great towns, and rendering them 
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as odious ds theit erroneous opinions and wicked 
life. As they spread, so did their doctrine; and it 


! is highly probable, that in Europe, as well as mm Asia, 


they met many hbertines who gladly associated them- 
selves with them, apon account of the idle and lazy 
life so much fecotrrended by that sect. ‘T'ares 
goon grow aitiongst the geod corn, and the common’ 
people, who are apt to forin their judgment uot from 
particular instances, but general conclusions, easily 
mistook the good corn for tares. ‘Thus they settled 
in Greece, in Thracia, Bulgaria, Transilvania, Hun- 
gary, and at lastin Boheuua. In all the countries 
where the Sclavonian lauguage is understood, the 
Messalians took, or their enemies in derision gave 
them, the name of Bogomiles. z 
Their abode im Bulgaria and the neighbouring 
countries, has rendered the word Bulgare odious 
throughout Europe, chiefly in France and Italy — 
It may likewise be presumed, that they went from 
Bulgaria and Hungary into Bohemia, at a time when 
the Bohemians began to rebel against the church, 
and upon that account the orthodox took the Bohe- 
mians to be the same as the Bogomiles or Mes- 
salians. This being also a critical time for the 
church of Christ, and many beggars and miserable 
wretches taking part in these divisions, all were 
blended under the same denomination. Thus at 
last the name of Bohemians is universally given to 
vagrants and runaways, who have no settled nations, 
laws or religion, who in well governed kingdoms are 
banished from all cities or towns, and dwell in caves 
and solitary places, and live only by begging or 
stealing. If the romantic stories mentioned in the 
public gazettes concerning some of these Bohemians, 
who, within a few years, have made inroads through 
high and low Germany, were of any authority, or to 
be credited, the proofs of courage which they are 
said to give, must appear very singular and strange. 
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Tuts society took its rise in Germany.—About 
the year 1594, a young man, who from five years 
eld had been brought up im a convent, became ac- 
quainted at the age of sixteen with some magicians, 
learned their art, travelled into the East as far as 
Arabia, where the doctors of that country taught him 
wonderful secrets, and foretold him he should be the 
author of a general reformation. From Arabia he 
went into Barbary, and from thence to Spain, where 
he frequented the Moors and Jews who were versed 


in the Cabala. He there pretended to begin his 
reformation, but being banished from Spain, he 
came back into his native country Germany, and 
died in the year 1484, being ong bundred and six 
years old. ~ His body was not bypied, but only de- 
posited in a grotto. Fate or some oracle had or- 
dered that the corps should remaip in that state ane 
hundred and twenty years; in consequence of which 
decree, it was not found out till 1604. 

A German chronicle of the Rosicrusians, relates - 
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this discovery as follows: A Rosiernsian being pro- 
bably more cunning than ns biethren, tock notice 
of a stone with a nailin it. He took out the stone, 
and found the grotto im which was deposited the 
body of their founder, with this inscription, “ At 
the end of one hundred and twenty years I shall be 
manifested.” Over the monument, after these four 
letters, A. C. R. C. these words were written, “ In 
my life-time I lave chosen this compendium of the 
world for my tomb,” and several hicroglyphical 
figures about them. ‘The body held in its hand a 
book in gold letters, which contained the praises of 
the founder, and gave an account of the vast trea- 
sures he had found, aud of his dying without sick- 
Ness or pain, when aged above an hundred. 

This discovery occasioned the establishment of 
the Brethren of the Rosy-Cross; and in 1615, a 
German printed and -published their apology and 
profession of faith. 

At first the number of the Brethren was only four, 
then eight; but it increased very much afterwards. 
They were to remain in a state of celibacy, and to 
make themselves known to the world by no other 
name than the enlightened of the Rosy-Cross.— 
Their laws and rules forbade them to receive any 
reward for practising physic, and ordered them to do 


it out of charity; to do good to all mankind; to. 


apply themselves to wisdom and piety: to reform 
the religious worship, by retrenching all superfluous 
ceremonies; to maintain steadily all the principles 
of the confraternity, which was to subsist to the end 
of the world. Their chief customs and opinions 
were, to dress according to the fashion of the coun- 
try in which they lived; to be present at least once 
a year at their meetings, or to give a good reason 
for absenting ; to wear constantly the character or 
impression of the Rosy-Cross, as a token of the 
brotherhood ; to look upon themselves as appointed 
to reform all things, and as having the whole and 
sole right to all the gifts of nature, upon that ac- 
count. ‘They were to declare openly, that the pope 
was Antichrist, and that a time would come, when 
they should pull down his triple crown. ‘They re- 
jected and condemned the doctrines of the pope and 
of Mahomet, calling the one and the other blasphe- 
mies of the east and west: they owned but two sa- 
craments, and adinitted only the ceremonies of the 
primitive chureh. They called their society the 
confiaternity of the Holy Ghost. ‘They pretended 
to a right of naming their successor, and beqneath- 
ing to them all their privileges and virtues, as being 
their representatives; to know by revelation those 
who were worthy to be admitted as members of their 
society; to keep the devil in a state of subjection, 
and to discover hidden treasures. ‘They moreover 
said, that their confraternity could not be destroyed, 
because God always opposed an impenetrable cloud 
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to screen them fronr their enemies. Neither hun- 
ger, thirst, sickness, or any other infirmity, could 
hart them; if any brother died, his burying-place 
and their assemblies were to be kept secret for one 
hundred and twenty years. ‘They believed as a fun- 
damental article of their faith, that if the sect failed, 
it might be renewed at the founder’s menument. or 
tomb. They bragged of having invented a new 
language, by which they could deseribe the nature 
of every being; yet they did not make use of 
speeches or parables; they avoided being thought 
the inventors of novelties, and the account they gave 
of their wonderful performances, was not to he 
deemed either imprudent, foolish, malicious, or de- 
ceitful. But their bare word must be taken, and 
these enlightened Brethren very much resemble 
quacks and alehymists in this point, as they did im 
their jargons, and their boasted mysterions sciences: 
Accordingly they were all instructed, and had their 
edueation in Arabian or German schools. 

Moreover, the Rosicrusians said, that another sun 
which borrowed its light from the sun. of this world, 
enlightened the grotto in which their founder was 
deposited, and served to discover all the wonders of 
the said grotto, some of which were engraved on a 
copper-plate placed upon an altar; where, for in- 
stance, four figures are to be seen, with these four 
inscriptions, “ Never empty, The yoke of the law, 
The hberty of tlie gospel, ‘The glory of God.” We 
shall not omit other strange things; which deserve 
and require the learned comments of some alchy- 
mists, or visionary cabalists ; several of which have 
promiscd, as the Brethren of the Rosy-€ross, to 
repair the breaches and defects of the world; as if 
nature was subject to decay, or the divine provi- 
dence by which it is governed, could: possibly be so 
far weakened, as to suffer its own work to be des- 
troyed. ‘They likewise flatter themselves that they 
shall be able to restore the primitive strength of 
constitution, and innocency of life in mankind ; 
plenty and community of goods, the universal 
knowledge of the sciences, and the general agree- 
ment of all nations, in an unity of the gospel, in 
unity of religion, and holiness of life. 

Morhof mentions a diminutive sect, or a small 
swarm of the Rosicrnsians, to which he gives the 
name of Collegium Rosianum, or society af Rosay, 
who was a visionary fanatic, and endeavoured to 
settle that confraternity in Savoy, near Dauphine 
about the year 1620. ‘Their number was not to ex- 
ceed three ; one Mornius tried all possible ways of 
being adnntted for a fourth, bat was rejected, and 
could only obtain the favour of being reckoned as a 
servant. ‘Chis small society was entrusted with three 
important secrets, perpetual motion; the art of 
changing metals; and an universal physic. 

What can be thought of such a socicty, which is 
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supposed perfect in itself, adorned with aniversal 
knowledge, posseszed of all .worldly treasures, ex- 
empt from all human infirmities; yet no more seen 
than if it had been composed of, pure spirits? all we 
au gay is, that it bears a great resemblance to, and 
deserves to be rankcil among fairy-tales. We must 
own nevertheless, that the common people are de- 
lighted, and love te entertain themselves, with such 
fooleries. ‘0 the world is like to be for ever pes- 
tered with quacks and fools. 

The Rosterusians were mueh talked of. in France 
in the first fifteen or twenty years of the last age, 
and several who pretended to be of that sceicty, were 
<ast into prison, ‘The foolish eredulity of: the people 
was raised by the following bill posted up in all 
public places: ‘“ We who are deputies from the 
ftosicrusians, and dwell visibly or invisibly in’ this 
town, by the grace of the most High , shew 
and teach without books or notes, to speak all the 
Janguages of the country where we please to live, to 
<leliver our fellow creatures from deadly error." In 
1O13, a Rosicrusia of Barbary, named Muley-[bu- 
Liamet, with a handiul of men, having overcome 
the king of Fez and Morocco, was, they said, to 
e€onquer Spain. Some pretended Enlightened Bre- 
thren appeared then i Spain, but were soon quelled 
by the Inquisition. - 

Much about thai time, the pretended Enlightened 
Erethren, before mentioned, eceasioned some ti- 
mults in Spain, as the Rosierusians had done; and 
ye must not omit giving our readers some account 
ef them. The singularity of their notions, some 
poimts in which ilicy either did, or other people 
were resolved to believe they did agree with the 
Josierusians, made them be esteemed one and the 
same sect. Neither shall we pretend to multiply 
parties aud divisions, but rank these Mnlighteued 
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Brethren amongst the most dangerous kind of cone 
templative men, and the most wicked Quietists 5 if 
what is reported of them be true, that they believed 
that when. the. mind. is wholly absorbed in prayer, 
and intimately united to God, it, docs not become 
guilty of any of the crimes committed in that state 
by the body. They moreover held, that the sacra- 
nients were useless, &c, that all good nworks were 
supplied by raisivg the heart to God. ‘The Inguisi- 
tion taxed them with maintaining seventy-six , erro- 
neous opinions; and this is not to be wondered at, 
since that tribunal is known to be very niee, and to 
require an extreordinary exactness in religious, mat 
ters. These Enhightened Drethien made their ap- 
pearance about the end of the sixteenth age; but 
the Inquisition put an early stop to she progress of 
their fanaticism. “They shewed themselves again im 
the neighbourhood of Seville, im the begining of 
the seventeenth age, at which period of time they 
were esteemed to be Rosierusiaus. 

The Low Countries and Picardy, produced like 
wise, about 1525, some such Enlightened Brethren 
as those af Spainy «A tailor named Quintm, and 
one Copin of mach the, same trade, were the ring- 
leaders of the Enlightened Flemish men} for i 
those days, every man was thought qualificd to 
preach; “They are aeeused of holding, that inten- 
tion alone makes sin, that the spirit of God partakes 
of all the actions of men, and that innoeency of 
life consists only in being calm and easy, without 
giving way to any doubts. or scruples. ‘Lhis inten- 
tion, “whieh alone makes the sin, does not difier very 
widely from the mind intimately united to God, 
What dr eadful 
cousequences might not follow, from such doctrine, 
in a state goverucd by fanatics so united to God, 


| aud so perfectly weaned from matter. 
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We have already taken notice of the Anti-trini- 
tarians Ia the primiiive times of Christianity; and 
likewise of those among the Protestant Dissenters. 
We shall now proceed to give an account of another 
set of Arians, wiieh have sprung up in the present 
age; nay incced, not» many years ago. It is well 
known that this vast species of Arianism, Socinian- 
ism, and Deisin, has induced many of the clergy 
to seek to be excused from subscribing to the thirty- 
nine articles. This was, perhaps, one of the most 
extraordinary eiforis of madness that ever took 
place; for how could those imen expect to enjoy 
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pecuniary emoluments from the church, while they 
refused to comply with her commands. ‘They knew 
that every civil establishment of religion has its sys- 
tem, which must be subscribed by its members, 
particularly the clergy. This is done in order to 
preserve nnifotmity, that they may ‘all preach the 
same doctrine, and not broach new opinions. 

Had these men Iaboured under any scruple of 
conscience, they wonld have left their lives, and 
either jomed the Presbyterians, or set up separate 
meetings. But no sueh event took place; for they 
went and took possession of theirlivings. Itis true 
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we hare two or three exceptions; particulaily in 
the conduct of a clergyman in the north of Eng- 
land, who resigned his living, and was received in 
Loudon by those who longed fur sor.ething out of 
the common way. 

This was a happy event to our Arians, for a!- 
though, in order to point ont his disinterest.dness, 
he boasted that he bad left a benefice worth three 
hundred a year, from motives of conscience; yet 
he had no objection to accept of double that sun 
from those who followed him ia London. 

A nobleman of a very popular character, became 
one of this preacher’s first hearers in Loudon, and 
his example was followed by several persons of con- 
siderable rank. As our preacher had beet: brought 
np to read prayers, and consequently could not pray 
without book, andas the Common Prayer-buok of the 
Church of England, every where asserts the divinity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, so he could not with 
propriety make any use of it, as it would have con- 
demued his own priaciples. 

"Yo remedy this detect, he set to work and com- 
piled a liturgy, partly out of the Common Prayer- 
book, and partly from his own invention. ‘I’his 
liturgy suits all the purposcs for which it was in- 
tended; for it is made according to the sentiments 
of the Arians and Socinians. 

Great care has been taken by the compiler to 
convince his hearers, that he does not believe in the 
doctrine of the Trinity. In some of his collects he 
blesses God for sending his son into the world to 
save sinners; but it may be asked, what does he 
mean by salvation here? The auswer is neither less 
nor more than that Jesus, asa created beinz, came 
to shew us a good example both in his lie and suf- 
ferings. 

That he did so is certain, but surely this could 
never coustitule a mediatorial office. A mediator 
is one who stands between the offender and offend- 
ed, to reconcile the difference that has taken place. 
Now, according to the whole scripture account, 
Vhrist wus to execute these officcs for sminers. 

First, lie was to bg unto them a prophet, to con- 
vince them of sin, and point out to them the whole 
will and purpose of Gad. 

Secondly, in order to restore the honour of a 
broken law, and reconcile sinners to God, he was 
to sulfer what no created being could suffer, namely, 
the whole wrath of God for sin. This is called’ 
his priestly office, and it was for this reason that 
he took upon him a human body, and a rational 
soul. ; . 
Thirdly, as a king and supreme head of his 
church, he was, by the power of his spirit, to sub- 
due the wills and passions of bis people; he was to 
make them a willing pcople in the day of his 
power; he was not only io rute over them, but he 
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was to rule in their hearts, by the [foly Ghost. - 
Yo renew their nature, to (ll their minds with a 
desire to do good to their fellow-creatures, to be 
clothed with bumifity, and to e090 on from one degree 
of perfection to another, till such time as they 
arrive before the Lord in glory. 

Now, what has been here advanced conceruing 
Christ's offices, could not have beea performed by 
a human being. Part of the prophetical offce 
iwight,.indeed, have becu performed; but no tnor- 
tal could have executed that of the priest, or the 
hing. What human being could endure the whole 
wrath of God in his body and soul, for the sins of 
a guilty world, It was utterly impossible for any 
person Icss than God to make an atonement. If 
sin was cominitted against an infinite being, then it 
inust be a power equally great that could satisfy 
Divine justice. ; 

But according to the notions of the modera 
Anti-trinitarians, there was no necessity for such an 
atonement, nor did Christ come to do any thing 
more than to shew usa good example, and to in- 
struct us in the way of duty. Why, the apostle 
Paul could have done this, and so could the other 
apostles; for we are certaim they taught the sama 
doctrines as were taught by our Saviour, and so far 
as we know, every one of them scaled his testimony 
with his blood, except St. John the cvangelist. 

These Anti-trinilariams are composed of persons 
who have no knowledge, in general, concerning 
religion, Many of them are in very elevated sta- 
tions in life; and they have of late built a grand 
mecting for their preacher, with an clegant house 
for his residence. And here we would observe, 
that any man who can strike ont something new, is 
generally sure of success. “his will in all respects, 
apply to the case of religion; and for the honour of 
our Auti-trinitarian adventurcr, he is endeavouring 
to make hay while the sun shines. 

Thus, besides a considerable subscription from 
his hearers, he hasas much provision, of the best 
sort, sent him in from different parts of the conntry 


“every week as would support several families.— 


There are no poor belonging to his meeting, for 
charity and new religions scldum heve much con- 
nection together. “Phis we hnow to be true, and 
much more, though we would not be thought too 
censorious. 

Before we conclude this account, we would wil- 
lingly make one observation, and the rather, because 
itis new. And that is, that 1 most cascs in reli- 
gion, the vulgar enthusiastic preacher, draws after 
him the greatest ‘number of followers. But these 
are among the lower ranks of the people. 

Tlowever, Ict not the great and tbe learned, in 
this instance, triumph over the we.k and ignorant, 
The great can tind as mach pleasure ia running aster 
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a man who is seeking every opportunity in his power 
to traduce the gospel of Christ, as the vulgar cau 
in ranuing after the iguorant teacher, who does not 
so much as understand what he is speaking of. 

Many are carried away with a notion, that they 
are the elected children of God, and therefore look 
with contempt on the rest of mankind. On the 
other hand, the lukewarm in religion, who follow 
the preacher, who despise the glones of Chmist, 
will not acknowledge that there is any thing super- 
natural. In this manner they stifle the agonizing 
pains of a guilty conscience, and live as if there 
was nota God to whom they are to be accountable. 

If these men were to consider the following sen- 
timents of a great author, it might put them to the 
blush. 

“‘ The words Trinity and Persons are terms not 
to be mct with in the sacred book, and yet to those 
terms, and the application of them, the revolt 
against the doctrine is chietly owing. 

What the scripture acquaints us with, is this, and 
no more: That it characterises the Father, who is 
the avenger of wrong, and rewarder of right, God; 
that what it characterises the Son, the Word, the 
Creator of the world, the Redeemer of mankind, 
sent for that purpose by the Father, is God; that 
the Holy Spirit, the Correspondent with, and Com- 
forter of the spirits of men, is God; and that never- 
theless the Deity, the self-existing Being, is but 
One. That these matters are so, the scripture ex- 
pressly declares; and the manner in which it ex- 
presscs the last proposition, Deut. vi. 4. is worth 
attending to. Our.translaters render it, “ Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is our Lord.” The ori- 
ginal says, “ Jehovah our God is one self-existent 
Being ;” for so the word translated Lord signifies. 
Now, what is there in ovr knowledge, in our con- 
ceptions, or in our reason, that can qualify us to 
determine the modus of the existence, or of the 
action of the invisible Deity ? That we have no sort 
of idea of the substance of that soul which acts in 
us, or of the manner of its existence or actions, is 
an agreed point: What impudence then must it be 
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in us, to pretend to determine, from our concep. 
tions, or rather inability to conceive, the condition, 
or nfanner of existence and acting of the Supreme 
Being, the least of whose works are in very deed 
beyond our comprehension ? 

The ancients, less refined than we, disputed 
about the figure and form of the Deity; and, 
knowing none more perfect or noble, as they appre- 
hended, than that of man, bestowed upon the Deity 
a human shape and figure. The impropriety of 
this gross imagination we see; as we perceive, that 
the ideas of extension, shape, and figure, are not 
applicable to spirit, according to the notions which 
we have of it. But though we have not eyes to 
discover the substance or properties of spirit, does 
it certainly follow, that they have nothing iu them 
analogous to shape or figure, no properties by which 
they can be discerned, and distinguished the one 
from the other, by God, or even by other spiritual 
beings, to whom he may have given eyes and under- 
standing fit to perceive what we cannot? And as it 
is not on the other hand, clear, that there may be 
somewhat analogons to figure, some particular mo- 
dus of existence of the Deity, of which our want 
of ideas will not permit us to form any notion. 

Had nature produced to our view such livine 
creatures as wild fiction can present to our fancy, 
composed of three or more distinct bodies, abso- 
lutely separated from each other, without any bodily 
connection, but actuated by one and thc same prin- 
ciples, moving by one will, acting with one consent, 
each affected by the accidents that touch either, the 
oue wounded by the blow that wounds the other, 
and all dying by the killing of one; we should have 
had no distinct conception of what the scripture 
represents concerning the Deity. But ihen, habitu- 
ated to the sight of such an extraordinary creation 
as has been mentioned, the scripture-doctrine would 
cease to be so shocking as itis to onr wise men: 
and yet, from their knowledge of the machinery of 
nature, they will hardly take upon them to say, that 
the Deity could not have created such an animal as 
has been feigned. 
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A 
Tue Swedenborgians, commonly so called, de- 
note that particular denomination of Christiaus, 
who admit the testimony of Baron Swedenborg, and 
direct their lives in agreement with the doctrines 
taught in the theological writings of that author. — 


Not that they call themselves by that name, or wish 


‘it to be applied to them, since they rather choose to 


be considered as the disciples of Jesus Christ, and 
glory in the name of Christians, in preference to 
any other title whatsoever. 
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The. author from whom this denomination of 
Christians derive their uame, was the son of a bishop 
of West Gothia, in the kingdom of Sweden, whose 
name was Swedberg, a man of considerable learnmg 
and celebrity in his time. 

The son was:born at Stockholm, the 20th Janu- 
ary, in the year of our Lord 1688. He enjoyed 
early the advantages of a liberal education, and be- 
ing naturally endowed with uncommon talents for 
the aequirement of learning, his progress in the 
sciences was rapid and extensive; and he soon dis- 
tinguished himself by several publications in the 
Latin language, which gave proof of equal genius 
anderudition. It may reasonably be supposed, that, 
uuder the care of his pious and reverend father, our 
author’s religious instruction was not unattended to. 
This, indeed, appears plain, from the general tenor 
of his hfe and writings, which are marked with 
strong and lively characters of a mind deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the Divine Being, and of all 
the relative duties thence resulting. 

Perhaps the most authentic account of his general 
character aud publications may be found in the 
funeral oration, or eulogy delivered after his decease, 
by Monsieur Sandel, Superintendant of the Mines, 
knight of the order of the Polish Star, and member 
of the Academy of Sciences, at Stockholm, in the 
great hall of the house of Nobles, in the presence 
of the said Academy, on the 7th of October, 1772. 
The oration was published by the Abbé Pernetti, 
and is annexed to his French translation of Sweden- 
borg’s “Treatise on Heaven and Hell.” From this 
oration, it appears that our author, at a very early 
age, became an object of royal attention and favour, 
being admitted to frequent converse with Charles 
AL]. then king of Sweden, and appointed by him 
to the office of assessor of the Metallic College, a 
place of great public trust, and of considerable 
emolnment. He was also ennobled in the year 1719, 
by queen Ulrica Eleanora, and named Swedenborg, 
from which time he took his seat with the nobles of 
the Equestrian order, in the triennial assembly of the 
states. He was made a fellow, by invitation of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, at Stockholm, and had 
a like honour conferred on him by foreign societies. 
He hved in much esteem with the bishops and 
nobles of his own country; and his acquaintance 
was sought after by the most distinguished charac- 
ters in various parts of Europe, with many of whom 
he continued to correspond tll his death. 

To the above account of Monsieur Sandel, re- 
specting the character of Baron Swedenborg, may 
be added, the testimony of a learned ani respectable 
clergyman of the church of England, the late Rev. 
Thomas Hartley, rector of Winwick, in Northamp- 
tonshire, who was intimately acquainted* with our 
author, and whe, st a letter to a friend, thus ex- 


presses himself: “@t may reasonably be supposed 
that I have weighed the character of Swedenborg 
in the scale of my best judginent, from the personal 
knowledge I had of him, from the best information 
I could procure concerning him, and from a diligent 
perusal of his writings; and, according thereto, 1 
have found hin to be the sound divine, the good 
man, the: deep philosopher, the universal scholar, 
and the polite gentleman.” 

The philosophical works, published in Latin, by 
Baron Swedenborg, are both numerous and import- 
ant; and many of them form a principal branch of 
the literature cultivated in several universities on the 
continent. One of these works is entitled, Prin- 
eypia rerum Naturalium, sive novorum Tentaminum 
Phenomena mundi elementaris Philosophicd expli~ 
candi, of which it is remarkable, that the writers of 
the French Encyclopedie have enriched their obser~ 
vations on chemical subjects, by various extracts 
froin it. Another is entitled, Regnum Animale, and 
contains -a learned discussion on the various parts 
and uses of the animal economy. But the theolo- 
gical works which issued from our author’s pen, are 
still more numerous and more interesting. The 
principal of them are the following :— 

1, Arcana Calestia, or Heavenly Mysteries, in 
eight volumes quarto, which were published in dif- 
ferent years, from 1749—1756, containing an ex- 
position of the internal spiritual sense of the books 
of Genesis and Exodus. 

2. A Treatise on Heaven and Hell, from things 
heard and seen, published at London, in the year 
1758, in one volume quarto, containing a particular 
account of both kingdoms. 

3. The Delights of Wisdom, concerning Conjugal 
Love, published at Amsterdam, in the year 1758, in 
one volume quarto, proving the sanctity and eternity 
of that love: 

4. Angelic Wisdom, concerning the Divine Love 
and Divine Wisdom, published at Amsterdam, in the 
year 1763, in one volume quarto, being a metaphy- 
sical discussion on the divine nature and operation. 

5. Angelic Wisdom, concerning the Divine Provi= 
dence, published at Amsterdam, 1 the year 1764, in 
one volume quarto, demonstrating the operation of 
Providence in things most minute, notwithstanding 
appearances to the contrary. 

6. The Apocalypse Rercated, published at Am- 
sterdam, in the year 1766, in one volume quarto, 
containing an exposition of the internal spiritual 
sense of that extraordinary book. 

7. True Christian Religion, or the Universal The- 
ology of the New Church, predicted by the Lord in 
Dauiel, chap. vii. 13, 14, and in the Apocalypse, 
chap. xxi. 1, 2, published at Amsterdam, in the year 
1771, in one volume quarto, treating of God the 
Creater, and of Creation, of the Lord the Redeemer, 
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and of Redemption, of the Hedy Spirit, or the Di- 
vine Operation, of the Divine Trinity, of the Sacred 


Scripture, or Ford of the Lord, le the Decalogue, of 
LY 


Faith, of Charity, ond of Gost orks, of Freewill, 


of Redemption, of Reformation and Resenerati ion, oF 


Lnpuiation, of Baptism and the Holy Sun. per, of ihe 
Consieamation of the Age, the Lord's ddvent, and a 
New Heaven and.a New Church. 

To the ebove may be aided, several smaller trea- 
tises, as the Last Judgment and Bahylon destroyed, 
—the White Horse treuted of ia the * Apocalupse,— 
the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Docirine,—the 
Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning the Lord, 
concerning the. Sacred Scriplures, concerning Faith, 
and concerning Life,—a Summary Exposition of We 
Doctrine of the New Church ; and, lastly, —a ‘J'rea- 
tise on Tiylur, or concerning the Commerce of the 
Soul and Body. 

ft does not appear that the theological writings of 
Barow Swedenbore were much attended to during 
his life time, except by lis particular friends ; but 
after his decease they ‘began tou be translated into 
several modern languages, as the German, the Fng- 
lish, and French, and were much sought after be the 
serious aud well- disposed. The fist translation ef 
any note into Inghsh, was mede by the Rev. T. 
Hartley, above named, from the Latm Treatise on 
Jnflux, and was uccompanied by a learned and ap- 
propriate preface, and various. notes, in the year 
1770. “This was followed, two or er ¢ wears after- 
wards, by a translation of the Treatise on Heaven 
and Hell, with a preface and notes, by the same 
translator. The increasing demand for these works 
called for several ew editions of each, and led to 
the trauslation, by degrees, of ali the other theologi- 
cal works of our author, so tbat now there is not 
one but what has been rendered into the English 
language, and some of the larger ones have passed 
through several editions. ‘Phere is reason to sup- 
pose, fromthe great demand for these publications, 
that they soon became very generally read through- 
out the kingdom; as it is a fact, that a society of 
gentlemen, in Mauchester, enly formed for the pur- 
pose of publishing and circulating them, have 
printed, in the course of a few years, upwards of 
16,000 copies, as appears from the annual reports 
of the society. Vavieus societies have also been 
formed in different parts of England, for reading and 
‘ discour sing on these writings; and in sonie of the 
principal ecitics and towns, as in London, Bristol, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, N fraieicn. Hull, Bolton, 
and sowe other smaller towns, places of. worship 
cies been opened for the more public circulation of 

the docirines contained in those writings, from the 
pulpit. 

‘the first and principal distinguishing doctrine, 
coulamed in the writings of Baron Swedenborg, and 
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TANS. 


mainiained by his followers, relates to the persos 

and character of Jesus Christ, and to the redemp- 
Sn wrought by that Great Saviour. On this sub- 
ject it is “insisted, that Jesus Christ is Jchovah, 
manifested in te, flesh, and that he came into the 
world to glorify bis human nature, by making it one 
with the divine. It is therefore insisted further, that 
the humanity of Jesus Christ is tself divine, by 
virtue of its indissoluble union w ith the in-dwelling 
Father, agrecable with the testimony of St. Paul, 
tha,“ in Jesus Christ dwelleth all ‘the fulness of 
the godhead bodily,” Coloss. n. 9; and that thus, as 
to his humanity, he is the mediator between God 
and man, since there is now no other medium of 
God’s access to man, or of than’s access to God, 
but his divine humanity, which was assumed for this 
purpose. ‘Thus it is taught, that in the person of 
Jesus Christ dwells the whole Trinity of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, the Father constituting the 
soul of, the above humanity, whilst the humanity it~ 
self is the Son, and the divine virtue, or operation 
proceeding from it, is the Holy Spirit, forming alto- 
gether one God, just as the soul, the body, and 
operation of man, form one man. 

On the subject of the redemption wrought by 
this jacarnate God, it is lastly taught, that it con- 
sisted not in the vicarious sacrifice of one God, as 
some conccive, to satisfy the justice, or, as eters 
express it, to appease the wrath of another God, 
but in the real subjugation of the powers of dark- 
ness and their remova! from nian, by continual com- 
bats and victories over them, during his abode in the 
world; and in the subsequent descent to man of 
divine power and life, which was brought near to 
him in the thus gloriti ed huma anity of this combating 
God. ‘The receivers, therefore, of this testimony 
concerning Jesus Christ, acknowledge no other God 


but him, and believe, that, in spproaching his divine * 


humanity, they approuch at the same time, and have 
comtnunication with all the fulness of the Godhead, 
seeing and worshipping tlhe invisible in the visible, 
agrecable to the tenor 
Christ ; “ He that believeth an me, believeth not on 
ie, ae on lim that sent ime; and he that seeth me, 
sceth him that sent me.” John xii. 44, 45. 

®. The second distinguishing doctrine, taught hy 
the same a re slates to the sacred scripture, or 
word of God, which is malatained to be divinely 
inspired throughout, and consequently to be the re- 


pository of the whole will and wisdom of the Most. 


High God. But then it is insisted, that this will 
and wisdom are not, in all places, discoverable from 
the letter or history of the sacred pages, but lie 
deeply concealed under the letter. For it is taught 
by the author under consideration, that the sense of 
the letter of the holy word, is the basis, the continent, 


and the firmament of its spiritual and celestial - 


of those words of Jesus’ 
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senses, being written according to the doctrine of 
correspondences between things spiritual and things 
natural; aud thus designed by the Most High as 
the vehicle of communication of the cternal spiritual 
truths of his kingdom to the minds of men. ‘This 
docirine ef correspondences is much insisted andl 
enlarged on in the theological writings of Baron 
Swedenborg, especially in lis Arcana Ceelestia, 
and Apocalypse Kevealed, in which works, it is 
applixd as a key to unlock all the hidden treasures 
of wisdom end knowledge contained in the historical 
books of Genevis, Mxodus, and the Revelations, 
It is further endeavored to be shewn, that Jesus 
Christ spake continually according to this same 
doctrine, veiling divine and spiritual truths under 
natural. images, cspeciilly mm his parables, and thus 
communicating to man the most important inysie- 
nies, relative to himself and his kingdom, under the 
most beautiful and edifying figures, taken from the 
natural things of this world. ‘Thus, according to 
Baron Swedenborg, even the historical parts, both 
ef the Old and New Vestament, contain vast stores 
of important and spiritual wisdom under the out- 
ward letter; and this consideration, as he farther 
asserts justifies the pages of divine revelation, even 
in those parts which, to a common observer, appear 
trifling, nugatory, and contradictory. Jt is lastly 
Maintained on this subject, that the sacred scripture, 
or word of God, is the only medivm of communi- 
cation and conjunction between God and man, and 
is‘likewise the only source of all genuine truth and 
knowledge respecting Ged, his kingdom, and ope- 
sation, and the only sure guide for mau’s under- 
standing, in whatsoever relates to his spiritual or 
eternal concerns. And here it may not be improper 
to observe, that, by the respect paid to the guidaice 
tlerived from the sacred pages, a striking line of 
distinction is drawn between this our author and the 
common enthusiasts of the day, since it 1s notorivas 
that the latter are perpetually leading their dcluded 
disciples to depend on the dictates of spirits, in 
preference to the precepts of the eternal truth; 
whereas Baron Swedenborg is perpetually pointing 
ont the great danger of such leading, and calling all 
Anis readers to be taught of God, by and through the 
precepts of his holy word, latellectually and ration- 
ally comprehended. ; 

3. A third distinguishing dectrine, which marks 
the character of the writings bf Daron Swedeuborg, 
is the docttine relative “to life, or to that rule of 
conduct on the part of svan which ts truly accept- 
nble to the Deits, and at the same time conducive 
to man’s eternal buppiness and salvation, by con- 
joining him with bis God. ‘itis mle is taught to 
be simply this, éo-shun all known evils us sins against 
God, and at the sume time to tove, to cherish, aud 
To practise whatsoever is wise, vintuuus canil.huly, as 
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being most agrecable to the will of God, and to the 
spurtt of his precept On this subject it is strongly 
and repeatedly insisted, that evil must of necessity 
remain with man, and prove his eternal destruction, 
uuless it be removed by sincere repentance, leading 
him to note what is disorderly in ag own mind an 
life; and when he has discovered it, to fight yeso- 
lutely against its influence, in dependence on the 
aid and grace of Jesus Christ. It is insisted further, 
that this opposition to cvil ouglit to be rounded on 
the cousideration, that all vil is sin against God, 
since, if evd be combated from any inferior mative, 
iLis not radicuily removed, but ouly cozcealed, and 
on that account is even more dangerous and des- 
tructive Usan before. it is added, that when man 
has dune the work of repentance, by sliunning his 
hereditary evils as sins against God, he ought to set 
himseli to the practise of what is wise and good by 
a faithful, diligent, and conscientious discharge of 
all tlle duties of his station; by which means his 
mind is preserved froma retum ¢f the powers of 
disorder, and kept in the order of heaven, and the 
fulfihnent of the great law of charity. For it is 
perpetually maintained in the writings of Baron 
Swedenborg, that the esserce of charity consists in 
man’s loving his neighbour as himself, and that its 
principal operation consists in every one’s discharg- 
ing the relative duties which he ones to society, by 
acting uprightly, and in the fear of God, in his par- 
ticular employment, whether it be that of a priest, 
a judge, a soldier, a gentleman, a merchhnt, or a 
mechanic. ‘This tdea of charity is grounded in the 
consideration, that the society in which a man lives, 
and especially his country, and the church of God, 
are more properly his neighbour than any individual, 
and that consequently the highest act of charity is 
that which is exercised on those aggregate bodice of 
men, by a conscientious performance of the offices 
annexed to lis particular function. 

4. A fourth distinguishing docirine, inculcated in 
the same writings, is the doctrine of co-operation on 
the par. of man, with the divine grace or agency of 
Jesus Cluist. On this subject it is imsisted, that 
man ought not indolently to hang down his hande, 
under the idle expectation that God will do every 
thing for bins in the way of purification and regene- 
ration, withont any exertion of lis own; but that 
he is bound, by the above law of co-operation, to 
exert himself, as if the whole progress of las puri- 
fication and regeneration depended entirely on hig 
own exertions; yet, in exerting Jamsc!lf, le js con- 
Unualls to recollect, und humbly to xucknowledge, 
that all his power to do so is fie mi above, agreeable 
to the declaration of Jesus Chiat, Without me ye 
can do nothing.” Jotu xv. & He is therefore 
bound, zccording to this law, to enter feely on the 
great work of self-cxamination, ad with the same 
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freedom to reject the evils whigh such examination 
discovers to his view ; also to fulfil freely the duties 
of his station, of whatsoever kind they be. This 
law is shewn to be grounded on these two distinct 
considerations, first, the consideration of the freedom 
with which man is perpetually invested, either to 
work with God, or to work against him; and, se- 


condly, the consideration, that all conjunction be-. 


tween God and man must needs be reciproeal, or 
mutual, agreeable to those words of Jesus Christ, 
where he says, “ Abide in me, and I in you.” John 
xv. 4. It is therefore shewn, that without perpetual 
freedom on the part of man, he would not be a man, 
but a machine, consequently incapable of living in 
conjunction with his heavenly Father. And it is 
further shewn, that, to effect this conjunction, it is 
uot sufficient that Jesus Christ be in the will and 
purpose to accomplish it, or that he abides in his 
disciples, but it is necessary also that his disciples 
be mutually on their part in the will and purpose to 
accomplish it also, or that they should reciprocally 
abide in him. Lastly, it is insisted, on this interest- 
ing subject, that the doctrine of co-operation sup- 
plies no grouud for the establishment of man’s merit 
und independence on the divine aid, since it is con- 
tinually taught in the writings in question, that all 
inan’s freedom, as well as all his power of co-ope- 
ration, is the perpetual gift of the most merciful and 
gracious God, consequently that all merit, properly 
so called, belongs to Jesus Christ alone, and nothing 
at all to man. 

5. A fifth and last distinguishing doctrine taught 
in the theological writings of our author, relates to 
snan’s connection with the other world, fand its vari- 
ous inhabitants. On this subject it is insisted, not 
only from the authority of the sacred scriptures, but 
also from the experience of the author himself, that 
every man is in continual association with angels 
and spirits, and that without such association he 
could not possibly think, or exert any living faculty. 
lt is insisted further, that man, according to his 
life in the world, takes up his eternal abode, either 
with angels of light, or with the spirits of darkness ; 
with the former, if he is wise to live according to 
the precepts of God’s holy word, or with the latter, 
if, throngh folly and transgression he rejects the 
counsel and guidance of the Most High. 

The author’s experimental testimony on the sub- 
ject is delivered very minutely in his Treatise on 
dfeaven and Tell, and is likewise occasionally ad- 
verted to in most of his other writings, forming alto- 
gether, with those who can receive it, a most weighty 
demonstfation of the existence of another world, 
also of its laws and government, and especially of 
man’s interesting comection with it during his 
abode in this world. It is however to be noted, that 
this experimental testimony is never made the ground 
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of the revelation of any new law for the guidance of 
man’s life, because it is abundantly shewn that the 
word of God is eompletely competent to that pur- 
pose, contaiming every information which it is neces- 
sary for man to know, in order to secure eternal hap- 
piness. It is further to be noted, that an intercourse 
with the other world, similar to what was enjoyed by 
the author himself, is never insisted on as necessary 
or even expedient for others, since it is shewn, that 
the guidance of heavenly truth, derived from the word 
of God, is to be regarded as infinitely: superior to 
every other knowledge, whether derived from visions , 
like those of the prophets of old, or from a spiritual 
intercourse, resembling that which distmguished the 
author. 

Some other peculiar doctrines cf lesser import- 
ance, might be enlarged on in this place, if it was 
deemed necessary, such as—the doctrine concerning 
the human sonl, as being in a human form ;—the 
doctrine concerning the marriage of the good and 
the true, as existing in the holy word, and in all 
things in nature ;—the doctrine of the divme Pro- 
vidence, as extending to things most minute, re- 
specting man and the world which he inhabits ;—the 
doctrine concerning the earths in the nniverse, by 
which it is taught, that all the planets in our system, 
and in other systems, unconnected with our sun, are 
inhabited by human beings: but to expatiate on 
these several doctrines might be thought tedious. 

It was observed above, that in London, and some 
of the other cities and great towns im England, 
places of public worship have been opened, for the 
express purpose of preaching the above doctrines, 
ahd of offermg up supplications to the Divine Be- 
ing, and celebrating his praises. In all such places, 
particular forms of prayer have been adopted, in 
agreement with the ideas of the worshippers, as 
grounded in the religious sentiments above stated, 
especially respecting the supreme object of adora- 
tion, who is acknowledged to be the Lord and Savi- 
our Jesus Christ, in his divine humanity. But in no 
place have any peculiar rites and ceremonies been 
introduced, the worshippers being content with re- 
tainmg the celebration of the two sacrameuts of 
Baptism and the Holy Supper, smce no other rites 
are insisted on by the author whose testimony they 
receive. 

It does not appear that on the subject of church 
government and discipline, any thing has been either 
recommended by Baron Swedenborg, or adopted 
by the receivers of his doctrines. For it is believed 
by a large majority of those receivers, and particu- 
larly by a nnmerous body of the clergy of the 
Church of England, who are disposed, to think 
favourably of our author’s testimony, that it was 
never his intention that any particular sect should 
be formed upon his doctrimes, but that all wlio re- 
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ceive them, whether in the establishment, or im any 
other communion of Christians, should be at per- 
fect liberty, either to continue in their former com- 
munion, or to quit it, as their conscience dictates. 
Accordingly the above-mentioned numerous body 
of the clergy, together with many individuals of 
their respective congregations, who are reecivers of 
the above doctrmes, think it proper still to continue 
in the use of the rites and ceremonies of the Church 
of England, and under the episcopal government 
established in that church. 

Enelaud appears to have been the country where 
the above doctrines have becn most generally receiv- 
ed; nevertheless there are numerous readers of 
those doctrines both in Wales, Ircland, Trance, 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Russia; also in 
America ana the West India islands. At Copen- 
hagen, it is well known, a magnificent church has 
been lately built for the propagating of those doc- 
trines, as likewise at Baltimore, in North America. 
In regard to the numbers of the favourers of the 
above doctrines, it is impossible to ascertain them 
with any tolerable degree of correctness, especially 
as the majority of them do not think it right to 
separate themselves from that church communion 
m which they have been educated; but, from the 
increasing demand for the publications which con- 
tain those doctrines, there is every reason to believe 
the number of readers to be large, and increasing. 
Atleast, itis a fact, that this is the case in the 
town of Manchester and its vicinity, where the 
number of proselytes to the testimony of Baron 
Swedenborg has of late years swelled to a large 
amount, so as at present to be calculatcd at several 
thousands. 

The three principal writers, who have opposed 
the theological tenets of Baron Swedenborg, are 
Dr. Priestley, the Abbé Barruel, aud the editor of 
the Christian Observer. Dr, Priestley published 
his objections about the year 1791, in one small 


octavo volume, entitled, Letters to the Members of 


the New Jerusalem Church at Birmingham. Wis 
principal objection was to the doctrine which asserts 
the exclusive divinity of Jesus Christ, and he com- 
bats this doctrine with all the weight of those Soci- 
nian arguments which were so familiar to him.— 
His objections were answered immediately in a very 
able manner, by the Rev. J. Proud, the present 
minister of York Street Chapel, St. James’s Square, 
Westminster, and in the following year, in a still 
more diffuse and more elaborate manner, by Mr. 
Robert Umdmarsh, who was at that time a_ printer 
in London, whose reply was entitled, Letters to Dr. 
Priestley, in Answer to his Letters to the Members 
of the New Jerusalem, Church at Birmingham.— 
‘The next opponent to the above doctrines was the 
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Abbé Barruel, who, in the fourth volume of his 
Memoirs of Jacobinism, imserted a violent invective 
against Baron Swedenborg and lus tenets, endea- 
voutiug to prove him to be an wzpostor, a madman, 
an atheist, a materialist, and an eneny to all govern= 
ment both civil and ecclestastic. {lis calumnies 
were presently refuted by the Rev. J, Clowes, rector 
of St. John’s, Manchester, and late fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, in a work, entitled Letters 
toa Member of Parliament, on the Character and 
Writings of Baron Swedenborg, containing a full 
and complete Refutation of all the Abbé Barruet’s 
Calumies agaiust the honourable Author, in one 
volume octavo. The last antagonist of our author, 
was the editor of the Christian Observer, who pub- 
lished his attack in that periodical work, for the 
Month of June 1806, under the title of Observa- 
tions on a small Work, entitled A few plain Auswers 
to the Question, Why do you receive the Testimony of 
Baron Swedenborg ¢ addressed from a minister to 
his congregation, by the Rev. J. Clowes. This 
attack the Rev. author of the Plain Answers endea- 
voured to repel, ina small pamphilct, entitled, Letters 
to the Christian Observer, in reply to their remarks 
on lis publication; in which letters the following 
subjects are discussed. 1. Ihe person and character 
of Jesus Christ, as being exclusively the God of 
heaven and earth. @. The internal sense of the 
sacred scriptures. 3. Justification. 4. The extra- 
ordinary mission of ‘Baron Swedenborg, as an ex- 
positor of the sacred scriptures, and as a seer. 
Amongst the assertors of the truth of the testi- 
mony of Baron Swedenborg, ought also to be men- 
tioned the Rev. T. Lfartley, Rector of Winwick, in 
Northamptonshire, a man of profound piety and 
learning, who vindicated the character of our au- 
thor, and the tendency of his writings, in two pre- 
faces to the Treatises on Heaven and Hell, and on 


‘Influx, accompanicd with various notes and obser- 


vations; also in a Letter to the translator of the 
Trne Christian Religion, which stands annexed as a 
preface to the English translation of that work.— 
The names likewise of the Abbé Pernetti, librarian 


to the king of Prussia, and of the Rey, Dr. Beyer, 


of Gottenburg, ought not to be overlooked on this 
occasion, since they were both of them very able and 
strenuous advoeates im favour of the character and 
doctrines of Swedenborg, the former having pub- 
lished his remarks in the reliminary discourse pre- 
fixed to his French translation of the Treatise on 
Heaven and Hell; and the latter having mauifested: 
his partiality for the doctrines, by composing and 
publishmg three copious indexes, in one volume 
quarto, of all the matter contained in the theologi- 
cal writmgs of our author, and of all the scripture 
passages refcrred to aud elucidated in those writings. 


ABN 


We have ont ta obscrve on the subjcet of this 
atficle, that the doctrines wnder consideration, if 
true, must needs be acknowledged to be of the ut- 
most importance to the geveral interests of man- 
kind. Some personas, it is plain, will be disposed to 
doubt their credibility, on the ground of the utter im- 
probability, that a mortal man, during his residence 
ina material body, should have been permitted to 
enjoy open intercourse with the world of departed 
spinits, during the uninterrupted period of twenty- 
seven years, and to have been instructed, during that 
period, in the internal sense of the sacred scriptures, 
Intherto undiscovered. : 

Others egain (as appears from many respectable 
instances, both amongst the laity and the clergy), 
will see nothing improbable in all this, referring the 
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case to those extraordinary dispensations of the pra. 
vidence of an All-wise and All-powerful Being, 
who, in all ages of the world, lias been pleased to 
enlighten and instruct chosen servants concerning 
his will and kingdom. At all events, it is beyond a 
doubt, that every well-disposed Christian is bound, 
by every obligation of good conscienee, to take the 
above testimony into serious consideration, and not 
to decide upon it, until he has weighed it impartially. 
in the scale of his best judgment, and in the fear of. 


‘God, following the prudent counsel of the Jewish 


doctor, on a similar oceasion, where it is written,— 
“Vf this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nought; but if it be of God, ye canaot 
overthrow it, lest haply ve be found even to fight 
against God.” Acts v. 38, 39. 


ACCOUNT OF THE UNIVERSALISTS. — 


U niversatists, so termed from the belief 
fhey have that men will be universally saved; the 
following are some of the reasons they advance :— 

“ The Anminian proves from scripture, that God 
is love; that he is good to all; that his tender miercy 
is over all his works; that he gave his son for the 
world; that Christ died for the world, even for the 
whole world; and that God will have ail men to be 
gaved. 

“ The Calvinist proves also from scripture, that 
Ged is without vanablencss or shadow of turning ; 
that his love, like himself, alters not; that the 
death of Christ will be efficacious towards all for 
whom it was intended ; that God will perform all- 
his pleasure, and that his council shall stand. The 
union of these scriptural principles, is the final 
restoration cf all men. 

“Yaking the principles of the Calvinists and 
Armimians separately, we fiid the former teaching, 
or at least inferring, that God doth nul love all; 
but that he made the greater part of men to be 
vadless monuments of his wrath: the latter declar- 
ing the love of God to all: but admitting his jrral 
fuclure of restoring the greater part. ‘The God of 
the former is great ia power vnd wisdom, but defi- 
cient in goodness, and capricious in tis conduct: 
who that views the character can sincerely love it? 
The God of the latter is exceeding good; but defi- 
cient in power aud wisdom: who cau wust such a. 


thing? If, therefore, both Calvinists and Armini- 
aus love and trnst the Deity, it is not under the 
character which their several systems ascribe to 
him; but they are constrained to hide the imperfec- 
tions which their views cast upon him, and boast . 
of a God whose highest glory their several schemes 
will not admit.” 

The Universalists teach the doctrine of elections 
but not in the exclusive Calvinistic sense of it: they 
suppose that God has chosen seme for the good of 
all; and that his final purpose towards all, is inti- 
mated by calling his elect the first Gorm and the first 
friils of his creatures, which, say they, implies 
other branches of his family, and a fatare in-gather- 
ing of the harvest of mankind. 

‘They add, that the words rendered everlasting, 
efernal, for ever, and for ever and ever, in the 
scripiures, are frequentiy used to express the dnra- 
tion of things that have ended, or must end. ‘This 
doctrine is not new. Origen, a Christian father, 
who lived in the fhird century, wrote in favour 
of it. 

For still fusther mformation, the reader is referred 
to a eritical work, entitled, “ An Essay on the Du- 
ration of a Future State of Punishment and Re- 
wards,” by Joha Simpson, who lias written several 
excellent practical pieces for the illustration of 
Chnistianity—Mr. Winchester and others have alse 
ably defended this system. 
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Rettyan Universalists, the followers of Mr. 
James Relly, who first commenced the nvinisterial 
character in connection with the lite Mr. George 
Whitfield, and with the same sentiments as are 
generally maintained at the tabernacle. ‘They are 
not observers of ordinances, such as water baptism 
and the sacrament—professing to believe in only 
one baptism, which they call an immersion of the 
mind or couscience into truth, by the teaching. of 
the spirit of God; and by the same spirit they are 
enabled to feed on Christ as the bread of life, pro- 
fessing that, in and with Jesus, they possess all 
things. ‘They inculeate aud maintain good works 
for necessary purposes, but contend that the princi- 
pal and only works which ought to be attended to, 
is the doing real good without religious ostentation ; 
—that to relieve the nnseries and distresses of man- 
kind, according to our ability, is doing more real 
good than the superstinous observance of religious 


ceremonies: in general they appear to believe that 
there will be a resurrection to hfe, and a resurrec- 
tion to condemnation ; that believers only will be 
among the formner, who as first fruits, and kings amd 
priests, will have part in the first resurreetion, and 

ysuall reien with Christ in bis kingdom of the mille- 
nium; that unbelievers who are after raised, must 
wai the manifestation of the Saviour of the world, 
under that condemnation of conscience which a 
mind in darkness and wrath must necessiily feel; 
that believers, called kings and priests, will be made 
the medium of communieation to their condemned 
brethren—and, Jike Joseph to his brethren, thougik 
he spoke roughly to them, in reality overflowed with 
affection aad tenderness; that ultimately—every 
knee shall bow, and every tongue confess, that ia 
the Lord they haye righteousness and strength :— 
and thus every enemy shall be subdued to the kiug- 
dom and glory of the great Mediater. 


ACCOUNT, OF THE JOHUNSONIANS. 


a] OHNSONIANS, so called from the late Mr. 
Johnson, a respectable dissenting minister of Liver- 
pool: they do not apply this name to themselves, 
but i¢ is given to them by Cl.ristians of other deno- 
minations. "They must be regarded as a distinct 
denominition, as they will have no religious fellow- 
ship with those who dissent from their views of the 
gospel, which are suiliciently discriminating, aid 
have sometimes applied tu themselves the words of 
Balaam, respecting the children of Isracl, “ The 
people shall dw«!l alone, aud shall not be reckoned 
among the nations.” 

They deny the pre-existence of Christ, and at 
the same time beijieve that he is properly Ged; 
because allthe fylacss of the godhead dwells in 
him: conseqnently may be said te maintain the in- 
dwelling scheme. “Uh-y assert that God cannot be 
divited into distinet persons: so far they agree with 
the Unitarians. ‘Uhey desiy the doctrine ef original 
sin; yet assert that > man wall savingly beheve the 
gospel, unless brought by the special inducnes of 
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the spirit te receive it. They deny the natural im- 
mortality of the soul, and contend that the whole 
of man is at present mortal; yet maintain the sepa- 
rate existence of the soul between death and the 
resurrection. “Uhey believe that God eleeted Christ, 
and his people in bim, from everlasting, that for 
Christ and his church all things were created; that 
Christ would have been manifested, his people born 
again aud exalted to glory, though sin had never 
existed; that in that case the rest of mankind 
would all have been happy in an inferior capacity, 
as the servants of Clirist, and his bride the church. 
Against the decree of sin and reprobation they are 
zealous. Faith they suppose to bea divine commu- 
nication, the life of Godin the sonl. Thev contend 
that itis nnpossible for a real Christian to have any 
donbts or fears respecting his interest in Christ, or 
acceptanee with God. Respecting the atonement 
and perseverance of the saints they agree with the 
Calvinists, and with other Baptists as to the inode 
and subject of baptism. ‘Those passages of scrip- 
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ture which relate to the future restoration of the 
Jews, they suppose to have a spiritual meaning, and 
deny that prophecy authorizes our expectation of 
their bemg restored to their own land, Those who 


die in infancy they say will be raised to life Ina 
pure state, not to inherit the heavenly kingdom, but 


to inhabit the new earth which will be formed after , 


the conflagration, on which, say they, Christ and 
his church will reign a thousand years, and then be 
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removed to some more glorions region. ‘They con- 
tend for the restitution of all the animal creation; 
but believe that the wicked will be-endlessly mise- 
rable. Positive punishment, as inflicted by God, 
they deny, and hold the language of scripture res- 
pecting the future punishment of the wicked to be 
figurative, and that their torment will naturally 
arise from their state, and exist im their minds, 
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ACCOUNT OF THE SOUTHCOTTIANS. 


SouTHCOTTIANS, from Joanna Southcott, 
their reputed prophetess. Her supposed mission 
“began in 1792, and she bas since obtained a number 
of followers. She professes to be the instrument 
under the direction of Christ, to announce the estab- 
lishment of his kingdom on earth, as a fulfilment of 
all the promises in the scriptures, and of that prayer 
which he himself gave to his followers; and more 


particularly oF the promise made ‘to the woman in: 


the fall, through which the human race is to be re- 
deemed from all the effects of it in the end. She 


‘also professes to have direct communications with - 


the Spirit of Truth; and the following are selected 
as containing the leading features of their sentiments: 
—That the seven days of the creation were types 
of the two periods in which the reign of Satan and 
of Christ are to be proved and contrasted ; Satan 
was conditionally to have his reign tried for six thou- 
sand years, shadowed by the six days in which the 
Lord worked, as his spirit has striven with man 
while under the power of darkness; but Satan’s 
reign is to be shortened, for the sake of the elect, 
as declared in the gospel; and Satan is to have a 
further trial at the expiration of the thousand years, 
for a time equal to the number of the days short- 


ened. At the close of the seven thousand years the. 


‘day of judgment is to take place, and then the whole 
knman race will collectively brmg forward the tes- 
timony of the evil they suffered under the reign of 
‘Satan, and of the good they enjoyed under the 
spiritual reign of Christ. These two testimonies 
will be‘evidence before the whole creation of Gad, 
that the pride of Satan was the cause of his rebel- 
lion in heaven, and that he was the root of evil upon 
earth; and consequently when these two great proofs 
have been brought forward, that part of the human 
race that has fallen under his power, to be tormented 
‘Dy being in the society of Satan and his angels, will 
revolt from him in that great day, will mourn that 


they have been deluded, will repent, and the Savionr 
of all will hold out his hand to them in mercy ; and 
will then prepare a new earth for them to work 
righteousness, and prepare them ultimately to join 
his saints, who have fought the good fight in this 
world while under the reign of Satan. 

The mission of Joanna, it is supposed, will be 
accomplished by a perfect obedience to the spirit 
that directs her, and so to be made to claim the pro- 
mise of bruising the head of the serpent ; and which 
promise was made to the woman on her casting the 
blame upon Satan, whom sbe unwittingly obeyed, 
and thus man became dead to the knowledge of the 
good ; and so he blamed his Creator for giving him 
the woman, who was pronounced his helpmate for 
good. ‘o fulfill the attribute of justice, Christ took 
upon himself that blame, and assumed his humanity 
to suffer on the cross for it, that he might justly 
bring the cross upon Satan, and rid him from the 
earth, aud then complete the creation of man, so as to 
beafter his own image. [tis declared that the seed of 
the woman are those who im faith shall join with her 
in claiming the promise made in the fall; and they 
are to subscribe with their hands unto the Lord, that 
they do thus join with her, praying for the destruc- 
tion of the powers of darkness, and for the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of Christ. Those who 
thus come forward in this spiritual war, are to have 
the seal of the Lovd’s protection, aud if they remain 
faithful ‘soldiers, death and hell shall not have power 
over them: and these are to make up the sealed 
numberof one hundred and forty-four thousatd to 
stand with the Lamb on mount Zion! The fall of 
Satan’s kingdom will be a second deluge over the 
earth ; so that from his having brought the human 
race under his power, a great part of them will fall 
with him; for the Lord wil! pluck out of bis -king- 
dom all that offend and do wickedly. The voice 
which aumounces the coming of the Messiah is ac. 
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companied with judgments, and the nations must be 
shaken and brought low before they will lay these 
things to heart. When all these things are accom- 
plished, then the Desire of Nations will come in 
glory, so that every eye shall see him, and he will 
give his kingdom to his saints. 

It is represented, that in the Bible is recorded 
every event by which the Deity will work the ulti- 
mate happiness of the human race; but that the 
great plan is for the most part represented by types 
and shadows, and otherwise so wrapt up in mys- 
terjes, as to be inscrutable to human wisdom. As 
the Lord pronounced that man should become dead 
to knowledge if he ate the forbidden fruit, so the 
Lord must prove his words true. He therefore se- 
lected a peculiar people, as depositaries of the 
records of that knowledge; and he appeared amoug 
them, and they proved themselves dead to every 
knowledge of him, by crucifying him. He will in 
like manner put the wi/d olive to the same test; and 
the result will be, that be will be now crucified in 
the spirit! 

Joanna professes also to have had prophecies given 
her, shewing how the whole was to be accomplished. 
Among othcr thiags, the Lord said he should visit 
the surrounding nation with various calamities for 
fifteen years, as a warning to this land; and that 
then he sbould bring about events here which should 
more clearly manifest the truth of her mission, by 
judgements and otherwise ; so that this should be the 
happy nation to be the first redeemed from its trou- 
bles, and be the instrument for awakening the rest of 
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the world to a sense of what is coming upon all, 
and for destroying the Beast, and those who worship 
his image. 

* Her books are written principally in rhyme, which 
it must be confessed, is in a low, common, ballad 
style; very ungrammatical, but which she purports 
to be the language of the spirit of God. Some of 
her advocates, men of education, and who officiate 
in sacred things, declare that thie doggrel versifi- 
cation is superior to Homer. ‘That the reader may 
judge whether her rhyme merits so high a character, 
the following lines are selected, nor are they the 
most objectionable. 


SPIRIT. 


“ Simple among the sons of men 
I always did appear; 
And simple in the woman’s form 
I’ve surely acted here.” 
Again, SPIRIT. 
“Tf you can judge the heav’nly sound, 
Such woman ne’er on earth was found, 
To give such challenge unto man 
And say that I am in her form. 
Look, here’s a woman, now believe it true, 
That here’s a woman taken from my side, 
That I’ve declared to man to be my bride. 
Thave chang’d the manhood and the Godhead’s 
here.” 


ACCOUNT OF THE DESTRUCTIONISTS. 


Berween the system of restoration and the 
system of endless misery, a middle hypothesis of 
the jinal destruction of the wicked (after having 
suffered the punishment due to their crimes) has 
been adopted more particularly by the Rev. Mr. 
Bourne, of Norwich; and Mr. John Marsom, in 
two sinall volumes, of which there has been a se- 
cond edition, with additions. ‘They say that the 
scripture positively asserts this doctrine of destruc- 
‘tion; that the nature of futufe punishment (which 
the scripture terms death) determines the meaning 


wf the words everlasting, eternal, for ever, &c. a8 


denoting endless duration ; because no law ever did 
or can inflict the punishment of death for a limited 
period ; that the punishment cannot be corrective, 
because no man. was ever put to death either to 
convince his judgment or to reform his conduet ; 
that if the wicked receive-a punishment apportioned 
to their crimes, their deliverance is neither to be 
attributed to the mercy of God, nor the mediation 
of Jesus Christ, but is an act of absolute justice ; 
and finally, that the mediatorial kingdom of Jesus 
Christ will never be delivered up, since the scripture 
asserts, that of dis kingdom there shall be no end. 
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Tuts ar tation they have not taken to them- 
selves, it has been given to them by others, in con- 
sequence of their rigid adherence to the principles 
and discipline of the Rev. W. Cowherd, fouudcr of 
asinall enapel, whieh he calls Christ Church, in 
Salford, near Manchester, This clergyman is a 
literary charaeter of considerable talent, and was 
formerly a curate In the established church—it has 
been supposed that he is zn advocate aud preacher 
of the doctrines of Swedenborg; this, it appears, 
is not the case; for although he speaks, at times, 
in terms of high commendation of the above au- 
thor, yet he disclaims being one of his followers, 
and entertains views wid opinions whieli the Swe- 
denborgians (so called) totally diseard—he seenis to 
rank Swedenborg along with Luther, Calvin, Wes- 
ley, and other reformers and expositors, but that 
he possessed greater gifts and endowments. Whereas 
the real membe:s af the New Jerusalem Chureh 
before treated of, sec in Swedenborg not only the 
rational expositor and enlightened teacher, but the 
tlhoninaied seer; and they rank lim among the 
highly-favoured ones, who, as St. John, the pro- 
phets, and apostles of old, have been admitted mto 
spiritual vision, that they might thereby be prepared 
and enabled, undet the euidance of the divine influ- 
ence, to make known “the great dispensations of 
truth to mankind. 

‘The manner in which this sect view the incarna- 
tion and redemption, we shell give in their own 
words, by an extract-from “ the Report of a Con- 
ference held” in their chapel above mentioned, ‘in 
Jone and July, 1809,” and whieh is Taid down 
(though, pethaps, not in the plainest manner) as 
follows: 

“ 4]. That the divine spirit and the spirit 
have been from eter:ity united in the * heaven of 
heavens, the ‘ throne of God,’ as inthaately as the 
eoul and body of man are united into one person; 
—bnt not “exelusively’ even there. 

“9, That on earth, the hwnan was partially se- 
parated from the divine spirit, at the fall of man. 

3, That in Jesus Christ, the fallen, the carnal 
spirit of man was ‘ultimately re-united with its 
appro; riaie degree of the divine spirit, usthat exists 
—urseparated jrom the throne—down into. our 
wold, 5 

“4. That this divine spint, ceseending from the 
throne, aud.pervading the universe, is that ‘ Holy 
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Spirit’ which ee upon the virgin, and assumed 
riateriality at the incarnation. 

“5. ‘That when this spirit, the spirit of truth, 
the ight that enlightens every man that comes into 
the could, had, through the fleshly tabernacle of 
Jesus Cinist, diffused itself through rout this world 
of man, as ether diffuses itself in our ainrosphere ; 
it then began to exhibit the divine human appearance 
of the heaven of heavens, as ether exhibits the re- 
tracted image of the sun in our atmosphere. 

“6, That this ‘ Image’ of that divine human 
aj:pearanee, which is given in the glorified human 
spirit at the centre of creation, is the true Jesus 
Christ whom we shall ‘meet in the air ;’—that 
“quickening spirit,’ the ‘ Mediator between God 
and man,’ ‘ by whom,’ as refracted to the ‘ right 
hand of God? all the faithful shall apparently pass, 
when‘ he delivers up the kingdom to the Father,’ 
in the eternal heavens. 

“ 7.-That the glory i iny esting this ‘ express image 
of the Father's. person,’ is again the ‘holy spirit’ 
whieh was ‘not given’ forth in full manifestation 
from the ¢ throne of Jesus,’ tll he was fully glori- 
fied, or till Ais human spirit, leaving its fleshly tae 
bernacle on the cross, became one “with the right 
spirit of man as filled and united with the good spi- 
rit of God throughout the universe. 

“8. That the material body re-assuined at the 
resuscitation, and ‘handled’ by the unbelieving 
‘Thomas, peal spontaneously pass off from the 
spirit of Jesus, as the ‘flesh and blood’ which 

‘ cannot enter the kingdom of heaven,’ undoubtedly 
deflagrated from the “prophet Elijah, 1 in the five be- 
held by Elisha. 

“9. That in this way, the ‘body’ of Jesus, 
whieh had given offence io some, and might have 
caused idolatry to others, became truly and | properly 
a ‘ szerifice for sin.’ 

«10. And that, finally, the afonement er rxecon- 
ciliation between God and man, was virtually effected 
when the human spiril was re-uniled wit the divine, 
and fully accomplished agaist sin, when Jesus, by 
voluutarily ‘Jaying dswn ‘his life,” prevenied his ene» 
oe murdering his: -—thus over-iuling their 
wicked design, for good to them and their posterity, 
by preventing sii,—particularly the sin of idolatry, 
aniong Gentiles as well as Jews, even to the remot- 
est generations, 
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Their ideas of inspiration and of the Trinity are 
thus expressed in the saine report. 

“© 1, "Mhat the patriarchs, Moses, the prophets, the 
apostles, and other holy men of old, ’ being possessed 
of that right human spirit ever filled with “the divine, 
which, in their surrounding sphere, would receive and 
reflect the divine image, as it is received and re- 
Sracted by the same spirit in our atmosphere ; it 
must necessarily happen, in all their GNebsclired 
states of mind and spirit, that they would scc the 
Lord, or what they called the word of the Lord, ap- 
parently standing near to them, and by the sugges- 
tions of his spirit, there apparently speaking ty them 
as ‘a man doves to lus trend.’ 

“@, That the reflecicd imege of God is that per- 
scnal holy Spirit, and the refracted image of God 
that personal Jesus Christ, by and in whan: alone 
the Eternal Pathor has ever been mamfested, and his 
will and wisdom revecled, to the sons of men. 

“3. ‘Phat the one God, thus appearing im his son 
and spirit, did actually s mescls all the laws and all the 
predictions contamed 11 “th te abie, and virtually per- 
form all the things aseribed to him im the historical 
parts of the Old ‘nid New Testaments,” 

From this extract it appears, that yith them Jesus 
Christ is terured the “ REFRACTED IMAGE of 


GOD,” and the Holy Spivit the “ REPLECTED - 


IMAGE of GOD.” These ideas, and the phrase- 
ology m which they are expressed, are, perhaps, 
more novel than scriptural. 

Respecting church discipline, it must be observed, 
that the reverend founder of this party, and a con- 
siderable number of his adherents, ure strenuous ad- 
vocates for the necessity of abstainmg from animal 
food, and all kinds of fermented liquors ;—and tiis 
abstinence is become the test of admission to the 
Tfoly Supper, as administered among them, a ticket 
being given to such as conform to this’ point of dis- 
cipline ;—these circumstances have caused the epithet 
of quticflesh-caicrs to be applied to them. 


fo support this system, they endeavour to explain ° 


those passay 3 of scripture which relate to the sacri- 


fices and Lurnt ufierings of old, as not importing: 


that real animals were oil un, but that the skins of 
amimals were made use of to contain dried or pre- 
served fruits end vegetables; as well as the juice or 
blood of the grape—hence, they think that they 
have the authority of scripture on qhéir side, and 
it is net onr province to dispute it with thems it is 
for us to be candid and fuithtl in the accounts we 
give of the various religious pelaciples prafess<d by 
different denouinations—us, lowever, a ttle poct- 
ical argument appeared in some of the Manchester 
newspapers, we shall acre it for the information and 
entertainineut of our aeaders. ‘The firstis ascubed 
to the pen cf their teader, he Rev. WC. and with 
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some slight alterations, has been accasionally sung 
as a hy nya, 
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HUMANITY AND RELIGION PLEAD- 
ING AGAINST FLESH EATING. 


‘Haters of rresy! could you decry 
Our foad ard sacied laws, 

Did you beheld the lanbin die, . 
Aud feci yourselves the cause? 


Lo, there st strugales! hear it maan, 
As stretch’d beneath the kuile ; 

Its eye would melt 3 heart of stune! 
How ined it begs its lifc! 


Had God for man iis flesh design’d ; 
Matuyr’d by death, the brute 
Lifeleps to uy had been consign'd, 
As is the ripen'd fruit. 


Hold, daring man! thy hand restram— - 
es): 1s the life im ali: 

To smite at God, when flesh is slain !— 
Can crime like this, be small? W.C, 


See Proverbs rit. 20. 


These verses produced the following reply, which 
ig said to have been written by Mr. F. M. Hodson. 


Mr. Eprror—Having read in your paper of 
the 17th,a few verses in defence of the old doctrine 
against eating animal food, sour insertion of the 
followi lig in reply thereto, will oblige your Constant 
Reader, IcNoranvs. 

Feb. 22, 1810. 


RELIGION NOT SHACKLED WITH 
MEATS AND DRINKS. 


“ Fear and understand, Nov that which goeth 
nro the mouth, defilcth-a man?’+~—Jesus. 


“RATERS of weRes Y’—now be it known, 
Whatever plea you put on, 

Turmtps and greens are good alone, 
Bat better far with mutton. 


Pater of cabhage—“ Aull ond eat” * 
Axe words once said to Peter ; 


* Acts 10, 15 
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For thee, around, the flocks do bleat, 
Thou may’st partake—Herb-eater. 


Their flesh, if God did not approve 
That we as food should eat, 

Why say “ all things that live and move 
“To you shall be for meat ?”* 


Why was the “ fatted Calf” once slain 
To feed the joyous throng,+ 

When the lost son return’d again! 
Would Jesns lead us wrong ? 


Why feed with barley-loaves (tho’ few) 
“ And fish much as they would,’ { 
If barley-loaves and fishes too 
Were not both proper food. | 


Who told thee, “ that had God design’d 
“ Their flesh should be our food,” 

“ Lifeless to us they’d been consign’d” 
And thus been render’d good? 


“Told, daring man!” thy pen restrain— 
And hear thy God declare, 

“ The beast that dieth is unclean,” 
“ Ye shall from it forbear !§ 


* Gen. 9. 3, 
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O Man! vain Reason’s light how dim! 
“ As God’s the life in all ;” 

Upon your plan, we “ smite at him,” 
When cow's or cowslips fall. 


Did Abraham, when with raised hand 
“ The beasts and birds he slew,” 

Smiting—oppose divine command ?|{ 
“ Or covenant renew 2” 


Strange to invert, while on the road, 
The order of our life! 

He rather “ sites against his God,” 
Who feeds domestic strife. 


The necessity and salutary effects of temperance 
must be universally acknowledged; and perhaps, it 
were well if those whose habits of life are given to 
excess, would adopt (at least for a time) this disci- 
pline ; especially if they cannot so far refrain as to 
“ prune what is superfluous’—but it is much la- 
mented by many, that an attempt should at all be 
made to shackle religion with “ what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink, or wherewithal ye shall be cloth- 
ed ;” and we are sorry to learn, that rigorously en- 
forcing this system of abstinence, has been the 
unhappy cause of much family discord—the writer 
of the reply seems to allude to this in his last stanza. 


t Luke 15.295. ¢ John 6.11. § Levit. 17.15. {{ Gen. 16.9. 


KILUAMITES; THE METHODIST NEW CONNEXION, OR 
NEW ITINERANCY. 


* 


Nir. WESLEY professed a strong attachment 
to the Church of England, and exhorted the socie- 
ties undef his care to attend ber service, and receive 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper from the regu- 
lar clergy. But in the latter part of his life, he 
‘thought proper to assume the episcopal office, so 
as to consecrate some to the office of bishops and 
ordain several priests for America and Septland; 
but as one or two of these his bishops have never 
left England, smce their appointment to the office, 
some think that he intended a regular ordination 
should take place, when the state of the connec- 
tion might render it necessary. During his life, 
some of the societies petitioned to have preaching 
in their own chapels in church hours, and the 
Lord’s Supper administered by the travelling 
preachers. ‘iis request, however, he generally 


S 
refused, and where it could be conveniently done, 
sent some of the clergymen who officiated at the 
New Chapel London, to perform these solemn 
offices. 

The same request was renewed soon after his 
death by many of the socicties, when they had the 
mortification to find that this question was decided 
by lot, and not hy the use of reason and serious 
discussion ; which, together with some other real or 
imaginary grounds of offence, soon brought on a 
division and separation. 

The grounds, of, this separation, (which took 
place in 1797).the, Methodist New Connexion, de- 
clare to be chérch government and discipline, and 
not doctrines, as affirmed by some of their oppo- 
nents. They object to the old Methodists, for hay- 
ing formed a hierarchy or priestly corporation ; and 
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say, that in so doing, they have robbed the people 
of those privileges, that, as members of a Christian 
church, they ere entitled to by reason and scripture. 
The New Cernesion have, therefore, attempted to 
establish every part of their church government on 


popular principles, and profess to have united, as - 


much as possible, the ministers and the people in 
every department of it. This is quite contrary, 
say they, to the original goverument of the Metho- 
dists, which, in the most important cases, is con- 
fined only to the ministers, as appears by considering 
their conference or yearly meeting; for of this 
meeting, no person, who is not a travelling preach- 
er, has ever been suffered to enter as a mentber.— 
And indeed, this is the point to which the preachers 
have always stedfastly adhered with the utmost firm- 
ness and resolution, and on which the division at 
present is sid entirely to rest. “They are also up- 
braided by the members: of the New Connexion, 
for having abused the power which they have as- 
sumed. ‘The New Methodists have formally pro- 
tested against most of these abuses, which are enu- 
inerated in various publications, and particularly in 
the Preface to the life of the late Mr. Alexander 
Kitham, who took so active a part in the separation, 
that he is considered by many, as the head and 
founder of the New Connexion; and its members 
are sometimes called Aidhamites from him. 

Though these are the points on which the divi- 
sion seems principally to have rested, yet there are 
several other things that have contributed to it. It 
is frequently easy-to foresec, and to calculate the 
future changes in society, that the lapse of time 
will produce; and in no instance is this observation 
better warranted than in this division, which most 
persons have long expected. The attachment of 
the old Methodists to the established church, which 
originated in Mr. Wesley, and was much cherished 
by him and many of the preachers, and also the 
dislike to the church, in many others of the preach- 
ers and of the societies, were never failing subjects 
of contention. As all parties are distinguished in 
their contests by some badge or discriminating cir- 
cumstance, so here the receiving or not receiving the 
Lord’s Supper, in the established church, was long 
considered as_the criterion of Methodistical zeal or 
disaffection. ‘Thus, the rupture that had been long 
foreseen by intelligent persons, and for which the 
minds of the Methodists had been undesignedly 
prepared, became inevitable when Mr. Wesley’s 
influence no longer interfered. 

The New Methodists profess*to proceed upon 
liberal, open, and ingenuous principles, in the con- 
struction of their plan of church government; and 
their ultimate decision in all disputed matters, is in 
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their popular aunual assembly, chosen by certain 
tules, from among the preachers and socicties. ‘lo 
them it appears agreeable, both to reason and the 
customs of the primitive church, that the people 
should have a voice iu the temporal concerns of the 
societies, should vote in the election of chureli offi- 
cers, and shonld give their snffrages in spiritual 
concerns. ‘This subject, when tliseussed in the 
conterence held at Lecds, in 1797, produced 9 vari- 
ety of arguments on both sides of the question ; 
aud on its being given against them, the dissentients 
proposed a plan for a New Itinerancy, and formed 
themselves into a meeting in order to carry it into- 
immediate; Mr. William Thom being chosen presi- 
dent, and Mr. Alexander Kilbam secretary. A 
form of church government, suited to an itnicrant 
ministry, drawn up at the request of the mecting 
by these two brethren, was soon printed, under the 
title of “ Outlines of a Constitution proposed for the 
Examination, Amendnent, and Acceptance, of the 
Members of the Methodist New Itinerancy,” which, 
with a few alterations, was accepted by the confe- 
rence of preachers and celcgates. 

The preachers and people are here incorporated 
in all meetings -for business, not by temporary 
concession, but by the essential principles of their 
constitution; for the private members chuse the 
class leaders, the leader’s mecting nominates the 
stewards, and the society confirms or rejects the 
nomination, ‘The quarterly meetings are composed 
of the general” stewards and representatives chosen 
by the different societies of the circuits; and the 
fourth quarterly meeting of the year, appoints the 
preacher and delegate of every cireuit that shall at- 
tend the general conference. 

Further -information respecting their principles 
and discipline, may be found ina pamphlet, euti- 
ted, “ General Rules vf the United Societies of 
Methodists in the New Connexion.” Their profes- 
sions are at least plausible and liberal; but as the 
sect has yet been of but a few years continuance, 
little can be said of: it at present; and it becomes 
matter of curious conjecture and speculation, how 
far tts leading members, should they become firmly 
estabislied in power and influence, will act agreeably 
to their present liberal professiuns. 

In the year 1806, the New Methodists had 18 
cirenits, upwards of 30 preachers, and about 5918 
members iu their connexion. "The names of the 
circuits then were,—Neweastle, Alnwick, Leeds, 
Huddersfield, Halifax, Manchester, Ashton, Tlan- 
ley, Liverpool, Chester, Wigan, Blackburn, Not- 
twgham, Leicester, Hull, Sheffield, London and 
Lisburn, i 
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Be ox ie : 
HORTULANS, 1a modern charch history, are a 
-sect of Protestant Dissenters from the churci of 
Scotland, who take this tile, not from choice but 
necessity, as they foresaw, that if they did not dis- 
-tinguish themseives by some name, they would he 
distinguished by others, by applying to them the 
name of the founder of the sect. On this account, 
Mr. Barclay, whose modesty was such, that he did 
not wish lis friends to be called by his name, 
thought, with them, the name Bereans as expressive 
and suited to the Cliistian character as any other, 
seeing the believers of the gospel at Berea were 
highly commended for their Christian condact, in 
aaily searching the schiptures, which is the duty and 
interest of all believers of the gospel. 

__ "Phe Bereans first assembled as a separate body of 
Christians in the city.of Edinburgh, in antrmn 1772, 
and soolyafter in the parish of Fettercaim. 

‘The opponents- of the Berean doctrines allege, 
that this new system of faith would never have been 
lieard of, b¥d patMr. Barclay, the founder of it, 
heen ‘pale Tae ‘of asetilement in the church of 

‘Seotland. A respectable clereyman of the Estab- 
Sha Church has even hinted something to this 
purpose, in Sir John Sinclair’s “ Statstical Account,” 
(vol. ix. p. 599.) But the Bereans, in answer to this 
charge, appeal not only to Mr. Barclay” s doctrine 
anitornnly preached in the church of Fettereairn, and 
anany other places in that hheighbourhoed, for four- 
teeu years before that. benefice became vacant; but 
iikewise to two different treatises, containing the 
saine doctrines, published by him ten or twejve years 
before that.period. They admit, ing Se that . 
ous to May 1775, when the General 2 Assembiy, by 
sustaming the king’s presentation in favour of Mr. 
Foote, excluded Mi. Barclay from fuceceding to 
the church of Fettercairn (notwithstanding the al- 
most unanimous desire of the parishioners) the Be- 
reans had not left the established clanrch, or attempt- 
ed to erect themselves into a distinct society; but 
tiey add, that this was by no means necessary on 
their part, until, by the Assembly’s decision, they 
were in danger of being not only deprived-of his 
instructions, but of being scattered as sheep without 

a-shepherd. Andthey udd, that it was Myr. Bar- 
pe 3 open and public zvowal, both from the. puipit 
and the press, of those peculiar sentiments which 
now distinguish the Bereans, that was the first and 
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principal, if not the only cause, of the oppesition 
sct on foot against his settlement at Fettercairn — 
Since that time the sect of the Dereaus have found 
converts in all the principal towns in Scctland, in 
London, and many other places in England, as weil 
as in diferent states of America, &e. 

The Bereans agree with the great majority cf 
Christians, both Protestants and Catlivlics, respect- 
ing the doctrme of the Trinity, which they hold as 
a fundamental article of the Chrishan faith; and 
they also agree in a great measure with the professed 
principles of hoth our established churches, respect- 
ing predestmatio: and election, though they allege 
thut these doctrines are not consistently taught ia 
elther church. But they differ frem the majority of 
all sects of Christians in various other inportent 
particulars, such as,—~ 

First, ltespectiug our knowledge of the Deity.—- 
Upon this subject-they say, that the majority of pro- 
fessed Christisms stumble at the very threshold of 
revelation; and, by admitting the doctnine of xatural 
religion, nite consctence, notural notices, Kc.mot 
founded: upon revelation, or derived from it by tra- 
dition, they give up the cause of Christianity at once 
to the ntidels; who may justly argue, as Mr, Paine 
im fact does, in his Age of Reason, with all others 
of hisintidel cast, that “ thcre is ne-eceasion for any 
revelation, or w ord of God, Hf man can discover 
hismature and perfections from his works alone.”-— 
But this, the Bereans argue, with other professors of 
Christianity, is beyond the watural powers of human 
reason, and therefore our knowledge of God is fiom 
revelation alone: and ‘that, without revclation, man 
would never have entertumed an idea of his ex- 
istence. ° 

Second, With regard to faith in Christ, and assu- 
rance of salvation through his merits, they differ 
from almo3t all other sects whatsoever. These they 
reckon inseparable, or rather the sanie, because 
(they argue} God hath expressly declared, “ he that 
believeth shall be suved 3” and therefote, it is net 
only absurd, but 1 impious, and in a _maier calling 
God a har, for a man te say, “ | believe the gospel, 
but have doubts nevertheless of my own salvation.” 
With regard to the vaiious distinctions and defini- 
tions that have been given of different kinds of faith, 
they.argue, tht “ there j is nothing. incomprehensible 
oy obscure in the meaning of this word-ss used in 
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scripture ; but that, as faith, when applied to human 
testimony, signifies neither more vor less than the 
mere simple belief of that testimony as true, upon 
the authority of the testifier; so when applied to 
the testimony of God, it signifies precisely the belief 
of his testimony, and resting aipon his veracity alone, 
without any kind of collateral support from concur~ 
Fence of any other evidence or testimony whatever.” 
And they insist, that as this faith is the gift of God 
alone, so the person to whom it is given, is as con- 
scious af possessing it, as the being to whom God 
gives life, is of being alive; and therefore he enter- 
tains no doubts, either of his faith, or his consequent 
salvation through the merits of Christ, who died, 
and rose again for that purpose. Ina word, they 
argue, that the gospel would not be what it is held 
forth to be, “ glad tidings of great joy,” if it did not 
bring full personal assurance of eternal salvation to 
the believer; which assurance, they insist, “ is the 
present infallible privilege and portion of every in- 
dividual believer of the gospel.”—These definitions 
of faith, and its inseparable concomitant assurance, 
they prove by a great varicty of seriptnre evidence, 
which oar limits will not allow us to quote.’ 

Third, Consistently with the above definition of 
faith, they sav, that the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
which has alurmed and perplexed so many in all 
ages, is nothing else but unbelief ; and that the ex- 
pression, that “ it shall not be forgiven, neither in 
this world, nor that which is to come,” means only, 
that a person dying in infidelity would not be for- 
given, neither ander the former dispensation by 
Moses, (the then present dispensation, kingdom, or 
government of God), uor under the gospel dispen- 
sation, whieh, in respeet of the Mosaic, was a kind. 
of future world, or kingdom to come. 

Fourth, The Bereans interpret a great part of the 
Old Testament prophecies, and. in particular the 
whole of the Psalms, excepting such as are merely 
historical or laudatory, to be typical or prophietical 
of Jesus Christ, his sufferings, atonement, mediation 
and kingdom; and they esteem it a gross perversion 
of these psalms and prophecies to apply them to 
the expeniences-of private Christians, in the manner 
commonly done. In proof of this, they not only 
urge the wards of the apostle, that “ no scripture 
prophecy is of any private interpretation,” ‘but they 
insist, that the whole of the quotations from the an- 
cient prophecies in the New Testament, and par- 
ticularly these from the Psalms, are expressly appli- 
63 to Christ. In this opiiion, many other classes 
af Protestants agree with them. 

Fifth, Of the absolute all-superintending sove- 
reignty of the Almighty, the Bereans entertain the 
highest. ideas, as well as of the uninterrupted exer- 
tion thereof over all his works, in heaven, earth, and 
hell, however unsearchable by his creatures. «A God 
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without election (they argue) or choice im all his 
works, 1s “ a God without existence,—a ineie idol, 
—a nonentity. And to deny God’s election, pur- 
pose and express will, in all his works, is to make 
him inferior to ourselves.” é 

For farther particulars respecting the Berean docs 
trines, we must refer the reader to the works of 
Messrs. Barclay, Nicol, and Brooksbank. And to 
these we have authority to add a work now prepanng 
for the: press (bv Mr. James Donallson, successor 
to the late Mr. Barclay in the Bereau church at 
Edinburgh), wherein the Icading points of difference 
betwixt the Bereans and other professmge bodies 
around them, will be handled ia the form of ‘2 dia- 
logue, under the title of “ Objector and Vindicator.” 

flaving thus given a concise view of the-origin 
and distinguishing doctrines of Bereanism, it only 
remains to mention a few particulars relative to the 


_ worship and practice of the Bereans, as a Christian 
; Society. 


Infant baptism they considcr as a divine ordi- 
nance, instituted in the room cf circumeision; and 
they think it absurd to suppose; that infants, who alt 


' agree areadmissible to the kingdom of God in hea« 
_ ven, should nevertheless be denied the initiating sign 
_of that high privilege on earth. They commemo- 


rate the Lord’s Supper in general once a month ; but 
as the words of the institution fix no particular 
period, they sometimes celebrate it oftener, and 
sometimes at more distant periods, as may suit their 
general convenience. But they cannot agree with 


- those who allege, that they cannot observe the Sab- 


bath without shewing forth the Lord’s death. In 


observing this ordinance, they follow the primitive 


apostolic plan, without any previous days of fasting. 
or preparation, as they apprehend, that such human 
institutions only tend to make an ido] of the ordi- 
nanee, and to lead people to entertain erroneous 
ideas of its superior solemnity and importance. They 
discard also in this ordinance, as unseriptural, the 
popish, episcopal, and Presbsterian practice of con- 
secrating the elements, or setting them apart from a 
common to a holy use; as also setting apart the 
water in-bap.ism from a- common to a holy use.— 
They say that no change is possible (more than. 


needful), by any farm of words that men can use.— 


The last and fullest acecunt of that ordinance, 1 Cor. 
chap. ‘x1. simply says, “ And when tbe had given 
thanks, he brake it, and said, Take, eat, &o.” "Lhey.- 
insist, that the word thanks is incompatible with any 
notion of consecration in use among men; that the 
Lord, acting the part of the Father’s servant, did not - 
address the bread nor the cup, but lis heavenly 


| Father, with thankfulness; leaving thus an example 


to all his children, commemorating this ordinance, 


* to give thanks to their God and Father, for his-love 


shown in this, till their Lord come. 
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Bereans also hold in contempt the word sacra- 
ment, as commonly applicd to this ordinance and 
baptism. The term, as expressed by the Latins, 
sacramento, applies to the taking of an oath, which 
is not intended in showing forth tle Lord’s death, 
more than in the ordinsnce of prayer and praise — 
All ordinances appointed by God, as proper for the 
notice of his children, are works of faith, and la- 
bours of love, while an oath is to put an end to 
strife. Equal and universal holiness in all manner 
of conversation, they recommend at ail times as well 
as at the Lord’s table. They meet every Lord’s 
day for the purpose of preaching, prayer, praise, and 
exhortation, to love and good works. 

With regard to admission of members, their me- 
thod is very simple-—When any person, after hear- 
ing the Berean doctrines, professes his belief and 
assurance of the truths of the gospel, and desires to 
be admitted into their communion, he is cheerfully 
received, upon his profession before the church, 
whatever may have been his former manner of life; 
because they know that all men, before they believe 
the gospcl, are dead in trespasses and sins. ‘There- 
fore they disclaim the practice of those who, making 
inquiry into the former character of those who apply 
for admission into their communion, admit or reject, 
according to the nature of that report. ‘This they 
say is the very reverse of the conduct of the apostles, 
who preached the gospel to the vilest of men; and 
the moment such professed the truth of the gospcl, 
to such they gave the right hand of fellowship, with- 
out farther ceremony. But if such an one should 
afterward draw back in his good profession, or dis- 
cover a practice foreign to the precepts of the 
gospel, in that case he is first to be admonished, 
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and if thet has not tke desired effect, he is to be 
withdrawn from, as a disorderly walker, and left to 
himself, 

They do not think, as some professors do, that 
they have any power or authority from scripture to 
deliver such backslider to Satan; that power they 
consider as the exclusive right of the apostles, to 
whom it was said, “ Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth, shall be bound in heaven,” &c. Neither do 
they think themselves authorised, as a Christian 
church, to inquire into each others political opinions, 
any more than to examine into each others notions 
of philosophy. ‘They both recoinmend and practise, 
as Christian duties, subjection to lawful authority ; 
but they do not think that a man, by becoming a 
Christian, or joining their society, is under any obli- 
gation, by the rules of the gospel, te renounce his 
rights of private judgment upon matters of public 
or private lipportance. 

Upon all such subjects, they allow’ each other to 
think and act as each may see it his duty. ‘They 
require nothing more of their members, than au 
uniform and steady profession of the apostolic faith, 
and a suitable walk and conversation. 

With regard to feet-washing, and the like prac- 
tises, which some other sects of Christians consider 
as duties,« the Bereans are of opinion, that they are 
by no means obligatory. ‘They argue, that the ex- 
ample given by our Saviour of washing the feet of 
his disciples, was not an institution of an ordinance, 
but merely a familiar instance, taken from the cus- 
ton of the country, and adopted by our Lord on 
that occasion, to teach his followers, that they 
ought, at all times, to be ready to perform even the 
meanest oflices of kindness to each other. 


ACCOUNT OF ATHEISM AND ATHEISTS. 


Tue word Atheist is of Greek original, and is 
compounded of two terms signifying without God. 
In the strict and proper sense of the word it is cha- 
racteristic of those who do not believe in the exist- 
ence of a God, or who own no being superior to 
nature. ‘The same religionists, or rather anti-veligi- 
onists, have been known also by the name of Infidels, 
yet the word Intidel is not confined to Atheists only, 
but 1s now commonly used to distinguish a more 
numerous sect, and is become almost synonymous 
with Deist. Atheism has ever been so unacceptable 
ty mankind in general, that its abettors have fre- 


quently assumed a neme more mild than that of 
Atheists. Thus, about the begiuning of the last’ 
century, they, as well as the Deists, styled them- 
selvés I’veethinkers, and of late they have adopted 
the name of [Iluminati, or of Philosophers. 

He who verily disbeheves the existence of a God,’ 
as an infinite, intelligent, and moral agent, is a direct’ 
or speculative Atheist: he who endeavours to instil’ 
atheistical principles into others, though they may’ 
not be his own principles; or rather, he whe con- 
fesses a Deity and providence in words, but denies 
them 1m his life and actions, is a practical Atheist. 
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Although, in some things, both these are closely 
united, yet in. many things * they differ, and, mm some 
respects, they are quite the reverse. Thus, the 
speculative Atheist confesses a Deity for the most 
part at least, in: his life and actions, ‘but denics him 
in his words; on the contrary, the practical Atheist 
colifesses a Deity in his words, but denics him in his 
life and actions. ‘Phe former is much better than 
his principles, the latter much worse; for the one 
does much good, which Is principles do not enjoin, 
while the other does a great deal of evil, which his 
principles do not allow. ‘The former is a practical 
Atheist in principle, the latter a speculative Atheist 
in practice. ‘The crror of the former seems to have 
its seat in the head, that of the latter in the heart ; 
for the one generally becomes Atheist trom affecting 
an appeal to his understanding, the other as fre- 
quently from following the dictates of his will. 

Lastly, the former, if, in truth there ever have 
been any in the world, has been peculiar to some 
ages, yet to none more than to the present; the 
latter hath been too common in most ages of the 
world. 

As far as conduct is concerned, they differ only 
in this, that the condact of the practical Atheist is 
attended with greater moral depravity, as it implics 
that a man acts contrary to the conviction of his 
own understanding. ‘“ There is bat one thing in 
the world worse than a speculative Atheist,” says 
Picus, earl of Mirandula, “ and that is a practical 
Atheist.” 

When and where Atheism first took its rise, we 
do not pretend to sav. That it existed, in some 
setse, before the flood, may be suspected, both from 
what we read in scripture, and from heathen tradi- 
tion; nor is it very nureasonable to suppose, that 
the deluge was partly intended to evince to the world 
a heavenly power as Lord of the universe, and supe- 
rior to the vistble system of nature. This was at 
least a happy consequence of that fatal catastrophe ; 
for, as Dean Sherlock observes, “The waiveisal 
deluge, and the confusion of languages, had so abun- 
dautly convinced mankind of a Divine Power and 
Providence, that there was po such creature as an 
Atheist, till their riditculoes idolairies had tempted 
sume men of wit and thought, rather to owa no 
God, than such as the beuthens worshipped.” 

It is a good a kei: acd hominent, against the 
Atheists, that Lucretins hiniself, the poet * of sithe- 
ism, pretends to tell us when Atheism began, and 
who he was who first dared to despise and deny the 
being of a God. This, he says, was his hero and 
master, Epicorns. Yet this is not true iu faet.— 
What Plato tells a young philosopher of Lis day 
has much more the appearance of truth.—“ Not 
thou alone,” says he, “ nor thy friends, bave been 
athe first who have euiertained this (utheis tical) senti- 
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meut of God, bat from time omemorial there have 
been more or fewer who have laboured undcr this 
“disease.” 

Atheistical principles were long nourished and 
cherished m Greece, and especially among the ate- 
mical, pertpatetic, and sceptical philosophers; and 
hence it is that some have ascribed the ortyin of 
Atheism to the philosophy of Greece; and if they 
mean that species of refined Athersm, which con- 
trives any impious scheme of principles, by which 
it attempts to account for the origin and gov pment 
of the world, without a Divine Being, they «re cer- 
tainly in the right. For, notwithstanding there might 
have been in former ages, and in other countries, 
some persons irreligious in principle as weil as in 
practice, yct we know of none who, forming a phi- 
losophical scheme of impicty, and pretending to 
defend their hypotheses by primciples of reasoz, 
grew up to a sect and er ected colleges of atheistical 
learning, till the arrogant and enterprising geniuses 
of Greece undertook that detestable province. — 
Carrying their presumptuous and angoverned specu- 
lations into the very essence of the divinity, and 
straining their eager sight to penetrate the pavilion 
of darkness which encircles the eternal throne, at 
first they doubted, and at length dented, the exist- 
ence of a Virst Canse independent of nature, and 
of a Providence that superintends its laws, and 
governs the concerns of mankind. 

These principles, together with the other improve- 
ments of Greece, were translated to Rome; and, 
excepting in Italy, we hear but little of Atheism for 
many ages after the Christian wera. At Rome an 
infallible Atheist occasionally started up, for popes 
Joha 24th and Alexander Oth, are both said to have 
becn accused of the crime. 

Archbishop ‘Tillotson, in his sermon on Proverbs 
xiv. S4, says, “ For some ages before the Refor- 
ination, Atheism was confined to Italy, and had its 
chief residence at Rome. All the mentiou that is made 
of it in the history of those times, the papists them- 
selves give us, in the lives of their own popes and 
cardinals, excepting twe or tlirce small philosophers 
that were retainers to their court. So that this 
atheistical humour amongst Christians was the 
spawn of the gross superstition and corrupt manners 
of the Romish chureh and court. And, indecd, 
nothing is more natural than for extremes in religion 
to beget one another, hke the vibrations of a pen- 
dulum, winch, the more violently you swing it one 
way, the father it will return the other. But, in 
this lust age, Atheism has travelled over the Alps, 
and infected France, and now of late it hath crossed 
the sea, and ‘invaded our nation, and hath prevailed 
to amagemcnt,” 

But to this able writer, in conjunction with many 
other clergy of the establishment ‘and others, we 
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owe its suppression amongst us; for they pressed it 
down with a weight of sound argument, from whieb 
it has never been able here, and we trust ever will, 
be able in this nation, to raise itself. Indeed “ this 
country, thank God, is not a soil fitted for so rank 
a weed; where scarce one solitary Atheist has ap- 
peared, like a comet, once in a century, and, after 
appalling and terrifying the nbabitants with a tre- 
meudous but momentary blaze, has sunk at once 
into obscurity and oblivion.” 

It is said, that, in the year 1623, there were m 
Paris alone, 50,000 Atheists; but had this been the 
case, their prineiples would no doubt have unchris- 
tianed Franee, long before the time they really did 
so. De. Priestley observes, that when he visited 
Trance, in 1774, “ all her philosophers and men of 
letters were absolute infidels ; and that he was repre- 
sented by one of them, in a miacd strain of censure 
and compliment, as the only man of talent he had 
met, who had any faith iu the scriptures.—Nay, 
Voltaire himself, who was then living, was consi- 
dered ky them as a weak-ininded man; because, 
though an unbeliever in Revelation, he heheved i: a 
God.” 

* That nation has tried of late to govern mankind 
without any religion at all; to make reason the only 
object of worslip, and philosopliy the only, guide 
of life. But the experiment has only proved, what 
common sense might have taught them, that to estab- 
Jish Atheism in any nation, is a vain- attempt; for 
mankind in genera] will have some religion, whether 
uue or false. 

* But medern Atheism is not confined to ei-devant 
most Christian ground; we have reason to appre- 
hend that the abettors of Atheism and irreligion 
were never more numerous, nor more widely scatter- 
ed over Enrope, than of late years, if not at this 
present day, when, our religion suffers with its author, 
between two thieves, Atheism and Deism, and it is 
hard to say which is the greater enemy of the two. 

Atheism, in its primary sense, is a whole-length 
picture of every heresy in the world; if it does not 
comprehend, at least, it goes beyond them all, for 
it professes to acknowledge no religion, true or 
false. 

' As a religious sect, the very idea of Atheism, so 
taken, involves a paradox, if not an absurdity; for 
rehgion implies every thing that Atheism demes,— 
It is as impossible to conceive of such a sect, as it 
1s difficult to believe that there ever have been in the 
world any speculative Atheists from real principle 
aud theory. Most, people deny that nature could 
bring forth such an unnatural, monstrous production. 
They will allow those that are accounted such, to be 
anly ‘“ Atheists in ostent.” ‘ Speeulative Atheism,” 
says Dr. Bentley, “ does.quly subsist in our specu- 
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lation; whereas really human nature canat be 
gailty of the crime.” 

Like the members of most other sects, Atheis‘s, 
or pretenders to Atheism, are divided among them- 
selves: so far are they from holding the same senti- 
nents, that their systems of opinion, if their hypo- 
theses may be so called, are multiform and incon- 
sistent, as visionary and irrational. 

Some, with Protagoras aud the seeptics, are satis- 
fied with doubting and living in suspenee as to the 
grand article of buman belief, the existence of a 
God, Among others, who more contidently deny 
lis existence, or who would be thonght to do so, 
some, with Mr. Eline, have, at the same time, 
denied a First Cause; of those who allow a First 
Cause, some have, however, denied it to be an iutel- 
ligent agent, supposing it to act by necessity, or, 
more properly speaking, a being that never acts, but 
is acted upon. Others who, with Epicarus, allow- 
ing the First Cause to be an infelligent agent, may 
be saxl to admit a God, notwithstanding deny his 
providence, and, of course, his moral attrihutes.— 
Same again, who allow a general providence, have 
rejected an univers:l or particular providence; con= 
fining it, at their pleasure, to the heavens, to the hu- 
man race, or to the genera of beings; thus exclud- 


ing, by their respective hypotheses, with Aristotle, | 


this earth,—with Pythagoras, every irrational being ; 
or, with the Stoics end others, all species and indi- 
viduals. -Lastiy, others who may be said-to be or- 
thodox, respeeting their belief, of God’s providence, 
have, however, unworthy notions of his attributes, 
and such as, by remote, and often by immediate, 
consequence, must destroy his very existence. 

Thus, many have promoted the cause of Atheism 
in the world, without intending it, by their framing 
to themselves such notions concerning God, as have 
no foundation, either in his nature, or in his word. 

With respeet to this world and its oryin, the two 
leading false hypotheses that have prevailed, are— 
that of Ocellus Lueanus, adopted and impreved by 
Aristotle, that it was elernad; and that of Epicurus, 
that it was formed by a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
But, should we wait till they prove cither of these 
hypotheses, by evident and demonstrative reasons, 
the world may have an end before Epicurus and his 
followers prove their atoms could have given it a 
beginning ; and we may find it eternal, @ parte post, 
before Aristotle aud his followers can prove it was 
so, a parte ante. 

The principal tenets of the Freethinkers, may be 
seen thrown together in the Ist volume of the Con- 
noisseur, under the contradictory title of “The 
Unbelievcr’s Creed.” ; 

“That the soul is material and mortal, Christi- 
anity an imposture, the scripture a forgery, the, 
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worship of God superstition, hell a fable, and hea- 
ven a dream, our life without providence, and oar 
death without hope, like that of asses and dogs,— 
are part of the glorious gospel of Atheists.” 

Several moderns have believed in the eternity of 
the world; among others, Sir W. ‘Temple, accord- 
ing to Bishop Burnet, and Dr. G. Ji. ‘Toulmin, 
author of a late work, entitled, “ The Antiquity and 
Dursiion of the World.” The same doctrine ts held 
by many disciples of Spinoza, in France, as Mr. 
Volney, and Mr. Dupuis; and perhaps by their bre- 
thren of the London Correspouding Society, who 
tell us, “ Nature is our God, and the Universe our 
Bible.”—See Anti-Jac. Review, vol. i. p. 231. 

‘As to their worship we can say nothing, till we 
receive information from the Atheists themselves ; 
or till we have seen a work published about the Le- 
sinning of the last century, by Mr. John Toland, 
entitled, “ A Form of Divine Service to the infinite 
and eternal Universe.” 

Lucretius and Spinoza have defended Atheism.— 
The latter wrote in the 17th century, and believed 
that the universe is God. As Toland, Woolston and 
Hume, used generally to pretend that they were 
friends to Christiauity, while they were secretly aim- 
ing to overthrow it; su most of the abettors of 
Atheism, unwilling openly to avow their principles, 
have used arts egitally disingenuous, to support their 
feeble cause. , 

Half our danger does not arise from tracts pro- 
fessedly penned in favour of Athcism and irreligion, 
but from writings of other kinds, carrying nothing 
hostile in their appearance. The unsuspecting reader, 
who sat down to inform or ainuse himself with a 
piece of natural or civil history, biography, a poem, 
a tale, or a fable, if be bave not his wits about him, 
finds his reverence for the doctrines of religion, and 
those who teach them, filchea froin him; rises, to 
his great surprise, half an infidel; and is not sure 
whether he has a saul, 2 Saviour, ora God. 

‘The dangerous tendency of several writings, some 
of which were, perhaps, but hittle suspected of 
Atheism, has been shewn by Mir. Witherspoon, an 
zble writer of the last century, and Lhe principles 
contained in them briefly syuinied up, in what he 
calls “ The Athenian Creed.” 

Stas well known that Bayle’s Dictionary contains, 
nnder the mask of religion cud science, a whole 
mass of atheistical principles; and since the above 
was written, the samu spawn of irtelictun has beeu 
‘udustriously scattered all over the world, and espe- 
tally on the continent of Europe, in the wretched 
productions of modern philosophers, of various 
shapcs aud sizes, under the uame of essays, letters, 
novels, histories, Kc. from the bulky quarto to the 
meagre pamphlet. 

An infallible antidote against atheistical tenets 
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may be found in the sermons preached at Boyle’s 
lecture, collected in three‘ volumes folio,—Bishdp 
Wilkins’s Principles and Duties of Natural Religion, 
—Dr. Cadworth’s Intellectual Systein,—<Abernethy 
on the Divine Attributes,—-Fenelon and Bate on the 
existence of a God,—More’s Antidote against Athc- 
ism,—Knight’s Being and Attributes, of God, de- 
monstrated, Ke. 

All the ablest laymen, and most profound philo- 
sophers of our nation, have been the firmest be- 
levers in the existence and superintendence of a 
Deity. Fndeed, as Lord Bacon has well remarked 
in his-Essays, “ A little philosophy inclineth man’s 
mind to Atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth 
Inen’s mids about to rehgion; for, while the nind 
of mau looketh upon second causes scattered, it 
may restin them and go no farther; but when it 
beholdeth the chaiu of them confederated and linked 
together, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity.” 

"The being of a God may be proved, Ist, From 
the marks of design, and from the order and beauty 
visible in the world; for, as Cato very justly says,— 
And that he is, all nature cries aloud.” @dlv, 
Confirmed by universal consent—See Bishop Stil- 
lingfleet’s Origines Sacre. Sdly, Proved scientifi- 
cally from the relation of cause and effect. 4thly, 
From internal consciousness. Sthly, From the ne- 
cessity of a final as well as efficient cause. And the 
arguments from these heads may be confirmed from 
the history of the creation, and from the prophecies 
and miracles of scripture. ’ 

The arguments for the being of a God are dis- 
tributed into two hinds: fst, Arguments @ prior?, 
or those taken from the necessity of the divine ex+ 
istence. 2d, .\rguments @ posteriori, or those takeu 
from tie works of nature. 

Most people agree with Lord Chesterfield in be- 
lieving, that the divine existence cannot be proved 
a prior, and that it cannot be doubted @ posferiw7?. 
On the former. species of proof, however, Dr. 5. 
Clarke’s Essay on the Being and Attnbutes of God, 
has been generally cousidered 2 miaster-picce’; aud 
of the latter, the following passage from Dr. Bal- 
guy is a beantifnl illustration : . 

“OF all the false doctrines and foolish opinions 
which ever infested the mind of man, nothing ean 
possibly equal that of Atheism, which is such a 
monstrous coutradiction to all evidence, to all the 
powers of uderstanding, and the dictates of com- 
won sense, that it wnay be well questioned, whether 
any mun can aeally fall into it, by a deliberate use 
of bis judgment. 

“ All nature so clearly points out, and so loudly 
proclaiuns a Creator of inimite power, wisdom, and 
goudness, that whoever hears not its voice, and sees 
not his proofs, may well be thought wilfully deaf, 
aud obstinately blind. 
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“Tf it be evident, self-evident to every man of 
thought, that there can be no effect without a cause, 
what shall we say of that manifold combination of 
effects, that series of operations, that system ef 
wonders, which fill the universe, which present them- 
selves to all our perceptions, and strike our minds 
and our seuses on every side! Every faculty, every 
object of every faculty, demonstrates a Deity. The 
sneanest insect we can sec, the minutest and most 
contemptible weed we can tread upon, is really suf- 
ficient to confound Atheism, and baffle all its pre- 
tensions. How much more that astonishing variety 
and multiplicity of God's works with which we are 
continually surrounded! Let any man survey the 
face of the earth, or lift up bis eyes to the firma- 
ment; let him consider the nature and instincts of 
biute animals, and afterwards look into the opera- 
tions of his own mind: will he presume to say or 
suppose, that all the objects he meets with are no- 
thing more than the result of unaccountable acci- 
dents and blind chance? Can he possibly conceive 
that such wonderful order should spring out of con- 
fusion; or that such perfect beauty should be ever 
formed by the fortuitous operations of unconscious, 
unactive particles of matter? As well, nay better, 
and more easily, might he suppose that an earth- 
quake might happen to build towns and cities; or 
the materials carried down by a flood fit themselves 
up without hands, into a regular fleet. For what 
are towns, cities, or fleets, in comparison of the vast 
and amazing fabric of the universe! 

“In short, Atheism offers such violence to all our 
faculties, that it seems scarce credible it should ever 
really find any footing in the human understanding.” 

It must be owned on all hands, that the existence 
of a God is desirable and highly expedient ; every 
argument to the contrary refutes itself, and evidently 
demonstrates what it is brought to deny. For, when 
3t is said, as by Mr. Hobbes and his followers, that 
the notion of a God is not from nature, nor from 
revelation, but from policy and state craft, then it 
is owned to be for the good of society. When it 
38 supposed that the world came into existence by 
chance, and is every moment liable to be destroyed 
‘by it, then is it dangerous to live in such a world. 
When it is alleged that the world is eternal, and that 
all things are by fatal necessity, then liberty and 
choice are infinitely better. When it is argued from 
supposcd defects in the frame of nature, and in the 
government of the world, then it is better that the 
world had been made, and were governed by a per- 
Sectly wise aud gracious Being. 

But, indeed, the being of a God is so necessary, 
and withal, a truth so evident, that an Atheist, almost 
an any sense of the word, had beena creature unheard 
of in the world, at least in the civilized world, had 
Ae been guided solely by instinct aud common sense, 


had not human reason, or rather the abuse of it, 
lowered seme men to a level with the brute creation, 
frem which we are more distinguished by our sense. 
of religion, than by our reason. ; 

‘The force of the argument from universal consent, 
will appear when thus stated, according to the me- 
thod used by Aristotle in his Topées, in arguing from 
authority. ‘That which scems tinue to some wise 
men, ought to appear a little probable; what most 
wise men believe, is yet further probable; that ia 
which most men, both: wise and unwise, do agree, 
is still more highly probable ;—but what is received 
as truth by the general consent of all mankind, in 
all ages of the world, hath certainly the highest de- 
gree of evidence of this kiud that it is possible for 
it to have. ‘ 

In short, the arguments in proof of a Deity are 
so numerous, and at the same time so obvious to 
every thinking mind, that to waste time or paper ia 
disputing with a downright Atheist, is making teg 
great approaches towards that irrationality, which 
may be considered as one of the most striking cha- 
racteristics of the sect. 

As to number, and the countries where found, 
little can be said with certainty, unless perhaps by 
themselves. Atheists in general lurk in secret, their 
conscience and fears will seldom allow them to 
shew themselves: to be open and appear, is the pro- 
perty of truth, the daughter of the light and of the 
day. It may however be affirmed, that the abettors 
of Atheism and irreligion were never more numerous 
than they now are, or, than they have been of late. 
The have compassed sea and land to find one nation 
or whole people of brethren, and once thought they 
had reaily discovered one, and stood with open arms 
ready to give that polite people, the Hottentojs, the 
fraternal embrace. But we have reason to believe, 
that, as has always been the case, they are more 
numerous in Europe, and particularly in France, 
Germany, and Italy, than any where else ; and, if 
there is any thing criminal in their principles and 
conduct, those of Europe have, of all others, the 
greatest danger to fear. But, whatever may become 
of their persons, on their emigration, we cannot 
help believing, with the epigrammatist Owen, that 
their principles are confined to the four corners of 
this world alone: 


“ Descendat tristem licet Athens in Orcum. 
“ Nullus in inferno est Atheus, anté fuit.” 

The more noted Atheists, since the Reformation, 
are, Machiavel, Spinoza, Hobbes, Blount, and 
Vanini. And to these we may add Hume, and Vol- 
taire, the Coriphaus of the sect, and the great nurs- 
ing father of that swarm of them, which, in these 
last days, had well nigh eaten out the vitals of Chris- 
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tianity, and had they been encouraged, would have 
left unconsumed not even the skeleton of religion, 
or of any real virtue among men. 

“The reason of Voltaire,” says the great and 
good bishop Horne, “ was to right reason what a 
monkey is to aman. And his 7eligion, by which I 
mean his speculations about the Deity, (fer he had 
no other), was, a3 near as we can discover, the same 
with that of the Atheist Vanini, whose principles 
he expressly defended.” 


This Lucilio Vanini was an Italian; and, uotwith- 
standing it is said that he had proved to his judges, - 
im a strong and moving manner, the existence of a . 
Deity, frem a straw which he had picked up at the » 


bar before them, yet the parliament of ‘Foulouse 
pronounced on hin sentence of death, and he was 
accordingly burnt there for his atheistical tenets, 
A. D. 1619. 
twelve sho set out from Naples to spread their doc- 
trines in all parts of Europe. Yet, after all, few 
will be inclined to defend lis punishment, any more 
than his principles; for the man’s eccentricities 
through life, as well as his ravings after he had heard 
his cruel fate, evidently shew that bis sentence 
should have been confinement rather than death. 
Even in this country, direct Atheism, if openly 
avowed, isa capital offence; for in an act of Par- 
Vament ia 1661, c,@1, there is a clanse to this pur- 
pose: ‘* Like as his Majesty, with advice foresaid, 
finds, statutes and ordains, that whosoever shall deny 
God, or any of the persons of the blessed Trinity, 
and obstinately continue therein, shall be processed, 
and being found guilty, that they be punished with 
death.” Yet, in open defiance of this act (for 1 am 
not aware that it is repealed), and with an unusual 
efirontery and assurance, we are told that a Mr. 
William Hammon of Liverpool, publicly declared 
himself to be an Atheist—Thus, “ Whereas some 
have donbted whether there ever was such a thing as 
a proper Atheist, to put them out of all manner of 
cenbi, I do declare, that, upon my honour, ].am 
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one. Be it therefore remembered, that, in London, 
in the kingdom of Mngland, in the year of our Lord, 
178}, a man has publicly declared himself an 
Atheist.” 

‘The conduct of this man, too, creates a suspicion 
that the fuculties of Lis mind were at that time not 
so perfectly sound as night be wished. 

Cato Zwack declared himself a downright Atheist, 
and Dupont exclaimed, in the Freneh Convention, 
“Tam an Atheist!’ but these are the mere ebul- 
litions of that intellectual process which was theo 
carrying on, and were said at a time when the ob- 
servance of religious worship was punished, io 
France, as an oftence against the laws. 

The period of implicit reception, in that country, 
appears to be over; the period of implicit rejection 
has succeeded ; and the period: of just discrimina- 
tion, it is hoped, will yet‘take place, however little 
ground we may have to conclude, froin present ap~ 
pearances, that it is near at hand. 

Meantime we.-close this article with the following 
supplication, which the church of England, (whose 
charity embraces all mankind), puts into the mouth 
of all her members; and we can readily believe, 
that every reader of this volume, who calls himself 
a Christian, whether churchman or dissenter, or of 
whatever denomination he be, will sincerely and fer- 
vently join us in it, and add his hearty amen :— 

“ O God, the Creator and Preserver of all man- 
kind, we humbly beseech thee, for all sorts and 
conditions of men, that thou wouldst be pleased to 
make thy ways known unto them, thy saving health 
unto all nations. 

“ More especially, we pray for the good estate 
of the Catholic Church; that it may be so gnided 
and governed by thy good spirit, that all who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians, may be led into 
the way of truth, and hold the faith in unity of 
spirit, m the bond of peace, and in righteousness of 
life?’ Amen. , 
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"THEOPHILANTHROPISTS, a name derived 
from the Greek, signifying the love of God and 
man. We rank these with the enthusiasts of the 
@ay, though they were of a more dangerous cast.— 
They professed their principles in France, at the 
beginning of the revolution, ‘They were properly 


Deists, had their places of worship, as they called 
them, and for a time attracted some notice in En- 
rope. It was an effort to make Deism the religion 
of France, instead of Christianity, but they have 
dwindled into obscurity, and are known only by the 
cominon term of Deists, 
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tr was not our intention to say any thing concern- 
ing the religious. enthusiasts of the day, because 
such cannot be acknowledged as belonging to any 
sect of the Christian religion, who asserts things 
inconsistent with those plain truths held forth in the 
gospel; had nota modern writer introduced the 
- misguided followers of an ignorant, presumptuous 
woman to the notice of the public. ,[t may how- 
ever serve to caution the weil-meaning Christians 
to avoid the senscless clamor of fanatics; and this 
is the only apology we can offcr to the intelligent 
reader for intruding on his time and patienee. 

In alf ages from the time of the prophets to the 
present day, in all ancient nations, and among the 
moderns, from Joan of Arc, to Joanna Southicott, 
some infatuated men and women, preferring their 
own proud dogmas to the plain scriptures, have 
pretended to divine communication. Not in the 
way which God appointed under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, nor by living faith, as under the gospel 
“but they have impiously asserted that itis by a vocal 
and an externally audible conversation with the 
awful Majesty of Heaven. And notwithstanding 
this is sufheient of itself to procure them a resi- 
dence in Bedlam, yet numbers of individuals have 
fallen, as it were, a sacrifice to the pride and vanity 
of these impostures. 

If the intelligent reader will tum over the pages 
of ancient and modern history, he will find that, 
~when nations were involved in war, witch-ridden 
enthusiasin, treading on rcason and scripture, has 
always found advocates among the hordes of inferior . 
socicty. ‘These tinder-brained mortals, fired with 
the expectation of an easy life, high posts, aud 
golden pluider, have hurled their anathemas at 
churches and states, at all sects and parties who 
buve opposed them; and have consigned them to 
destruction with the impious blasphemy of, thus 
saith the Lord. In the times cf the prophets, when 


people of this description made their appearance, | 


20 deeply was human nature sunk in the sink of its‘ 
own vanity, that the prophet was commanded to 
say, Prophesy against the prophets uf Israel, that 
prophesy, and say unto them that prophesy out of 
their own spirit, Thus saith the Lord God, woe unto 
the foolish prophets that follow their own spirits, and 
save seen nothing. They have seen lying divination, 


saying, the Lord saith, and the Lord hath not sent 
them. 

In the time of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
during the abomination of the Delphian and Sybil- 
lian oracles; aud among the Mahometans, num- 
bers have pretended to be inspired by the oracular 
gods, aud by the spirit of Mahomet. Even in the 
Pagan uations there are those famous above others, 
for their intimate acquaintance with the spirit of the 
wooden god they worship. More modern times 
have also furnished us with serious proofs of the 
weakness, folly, and blasphemy of this description 
of inen among the Christian nations: a short ac- 
count of them may not be unsatisfactory to the 
reader. 

; THOMAS OF MUNSTER, § 
in 1522, boasted that he had immediate commu- 
nication with God, that by his means the empires 
and principalities of this world were to be des- 
troyed ; that the sword of Gideon was put into his 
hands, to be employed against all tyrants, and for 
the restoration of the kingdom of Christ! Ie 
excited the people to rebellion, and fought the Jand- 
grave ; five thousand were slain. The hypocrite 
was taken and put to death. 7 
JOHN MATTHIAS, 

In the year 1532, a baker at Haerlem, professed 
himself to be “ Enoch the second high pricst of 
God, ‘raised a rebellion, published edicts, and eom- 
manded every man to bring his gold and silver into 
the common stock.” He was put to death by the 
besieging army. : 

JOHN OF LEYDEN, 

In the year 1534, by these pretensions, raised a 
considerable army, who being besieged in the city 
of Munster, eaused himsclt to be made king; some 
thousands were killed. Jle was tuken and suffered 
a painful death. To these succeeded 

y WERMAN ‘THE COBBLER, 

Who declared himself to be a true prophet; and 
at last the son of God. :; 

THEODORE, : 

Of Amsterdam, preached the doctrines of the 
Pre-Adamites, and ran naked with bis followers 
through the city. . pine 

DAVID GEORGE, 4 

In the year 1556, asserted that he was the true 
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Messiah, sent down from heaven to be the horn, 
redeemer, and builder of the tabernacle of Israel. 
The following particulars are taken from lis writ- 
ings. That the doctrines of Moses, the prophets, 
and Christ, were not sufficient for salvation, but 
his, doctrines only. That he was invested with 
authority to bind and Joose, and that at the last day 
he should judge the tribes of Isracl. That the 
scriptures of the Old Testament, that Christ and 
the apostles, referred to the coming of David 
George. We might iutroduce many more of these 
fanatics, who made their appearance in Germany, 
France, Holland, and different nations, but the 
blasphemies of David George seem to have out- 
done every other continental pretender to divine 
communication. 
RICHARD BROTHERS 


Pretended to divine communications, and although 
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there appeared but little either in his writings or 
conversation to recommend him to support, yet he 
found an advocate in an Hon. Member of Parlia- 
ment, who, both in the house and out of it, held 
him up to public notice. Brothers foretold the de- 
struction of Londou, and that this sad catastrophe 
was to take place on a certain day. ‘The period ar- 
rived, and proved the fallacy of his weak predictions. 
Other cireumstances concurred to shew that he 
laboured under a mental derangement; eventually it 
was found expedient to confine him im a lunatic asy- 
lum, where he still remains. 

Of Joanna Southeott and her communications, 
we have already given a description, leaving the 
reader to judge for himself, and to draw his owa 
conclusions, 
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W en we say that the sacred scripture is the 
word of God, we do not mean that it was all spoken 
by him, or that it was written by him, or that all 
that is coutained therein is the word of God: but 
a distinction is to be made between those precepts 
which inculcate justice, merey, and holiness of life, 
and the historical parts which show the consequence 
of a life in opposition to those principles. ‘The 
first are properly sacred, because they not only lead 
man to happiness even in this hfe, but give him an 
evidence of things not seen, in the life to come; 
and thus are called the word of God, as these per- 
fections can only have their origin from the fountain 
of all goodness. The last, though some are the 
words of good men—wicked men—the spceches of 
Satan; or im other words, the personification of an 
evil spirit, and on this account cannot be called the 
word, or words of God; yet even these parts have 
a similar tendency, as they show the malice, pride, 
and blasphemy of the spint of wickedness; and on 
the other hand, the beauty of that spirit of divine 
philanthropy, which throughont the whole Bible 
breathes nothing but peace pn earth and good will 
towards men. 

Deists think it inconsistent with the dignity of the 
Divine Being, that he should commission certain 
men to write lis laws in a book; but it will appear, 
when duly considered, that there was an absolute 
necessity for such a proceeding. Suppose the pre- 
cepts of morality which were first given by God to 


man, and handed to ns by the Hebrew law-giver ; 
suppose the blessings of religion, which are the bands 
of civil society, had never reached the shores of our 
happy land; what knowledge could we have boasted 
of more than 


“ The untanght Indian whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” 


And, notwithstanding the Bible of nature bad’ 
been before our eyes, not a single precept of mora- 
lity should we have been able to have gathered from 
the pages of this book. What was the state of the 
ancient eastern nations 1600 years before Christ? 
rude, barbarous, and uncivilised; until Licurgns and 
Solon introduced their code of laws in the west, the 
greatest part of which were taken from the books 
of Moses; they then became a refined and scientific 
nation. rom the Greeks, the Romans copied their 
precepts of morality, and from the Romans, the an- 
cient people of Europe received the greatest part 
of their moral laws. From which it appears evident, 
that every precept of moraluy was taken trom the 
Bible. 5 

‘Phere is one argttment to prove the authority of 
the word of God, which camnot be overturned by 
all the Deists in the world. If the Bible be not 
the word of God, it must have been written, or in- 
vented, either by good men, or wicked men; but if 
it cun be proved that it was neither wititea ner in- 
vented, either by good men, or wicked men, it niust 
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be the word of God. That it was not-written, or 
compiled by wicked men, will appear from its own 
evidence, for if itis to be judged, we must suffer 
that evidence to appear in its defence. Can any 


Deist be so weak as to suppose that wicked mem 


who were in the love and practice of evil, would 
frame laws to punish their own vices in this world, 
and condemn themselves to everlasting punishinent 
by decloring, the wicked shall be turned rato hell, 
with all the nations that forget God? And again, 
Thou shalt not covet: this reaches the thonghts and 
-desires of the heart. These restrictions and decla- 
rations are opposite to those things, whicl: are con- 
tained in the religious books of the Mahometan and 
Pagan nations, which are the production of men, 
an which | permission ts given to mdulge in sensual- 
ity. "This, so far, is 2 certain proof of the divme 
origin of the Brble. 

As evident it ts that good inen could not be the 
authors of the Bible. Vor had it been compiled 
by good men, the same good men neither could, 
nor would have given a le to their profession by 
calling it the word of God, as it would only have 
been the word of.men: consequently the Bible 
must be the word of God, inspired by him and thus 
given to man. 

It must be ailowed that God created the first of 
men; this being admitted, as it cannot be denied, 
we cannot doubt but he would give hin a law, or 
knowledge to conduct himself im life. Now whe- 
ther the disine author of our being condescended to 
speak it with an audible voice,—to write it on the 
heurt, as is said in scripture, or whether he commis- 
sioned man by that spoken law, or from that writing 
on the heart, to wrile it ina book for the instruc- 


tion of posterity, it amounts to the same; for the- 


law, or word of God, first spoken, or written on 
the heart, and from thence written in a book, still 
remains to be the word of God, first given by him. 
The possibility of such inspiration mast mecessa- 
lily be allowed, for certainly it was no more won- 
derful for God to inspire man to write bis will in a 
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: book, than it was to dspive him, or’ enable him ta 
receive by continual influa, .2 regular train of ideas. 
The guestion has long been asked by Deists, 
How shutl we know that the Bible is the word of 
God? first, by being convinced from the Bible, 
that the precepts there contained are worthy of 
God; that the pure spirit which runs through the 
whole, inculcates nothing but /ove fo God aud cha- 
rity to all mankind, viz. Thou shalt love the Lord. 
thy God with all thy heart. Deut. vi.5. Thou shalé: 
love thy neighbour as thyself. Levit. xix. 18. Matt. 
vii, 12. Luke x. 27. ‘hese are the two great 
sommandnrents which pervade every page of the 
Bible, and which on this account is truly called 
saered: these are sacred duties. For the recorded 
wickedness of the Jews, or of any other netion 
mentioned in the Bible, makes no part of the word 
of God, any farther than it shews that a departure 
from those precepts of true religion recorded therein, 
necessarily draws after it that train of fatal conse- 
quences, which is the result of that disobedience ty 
the divine command, when the whole stim and sub- 
stance of true religion contained in those two great 
propositions, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all.thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself; ave not 
manifested in the life of man. L 
Secondly, from the accomplishment of those 
‘things foretold by the prophets, beginning with 
Moses, and which, to the astonishment of every 
‘impartial man, have been fulfilling from their times 
to the present day. Now as it must be cvident, 
that none but God could open to man those scenes. 
of futurity, which have been realising for the space. 
of $500 years, and as those precepts of morality, 
contained in the Bible could never be gathered from. 
the book of nature, as man must have been totally. 
ignorant in a savage state; and as it is clear that he, 
could not have been reformed, or civilised withont 
aknowledge of those precepts, they must have been 
given by the Creator: consequently, as faras demon- 
stration can make truth appear, it is undeniable 
proof that the sacred scripture is the word of God. 
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Gy is now 1800 years since the dispersion of the 
Jews took place, egrecably to the words of Moses, 
and duriug this great length of time, they have 
been expecting their Messiah to make his appear- 
ance. And notwithstanding that the whole of the 
prophecies which foretold the coming of the true 
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Dlessiah, have been fulfilled im the person of Christ, 
they contend that the Messiah is yet to come, and 
that he will restore them to their own land, with 
greater privileges than their progenitors enjoyed: 
under the most prosperous reign of their kings.— 
They say, that he will subjugate all nations to them, 
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and that Jerusalem is to be the grand centre of 
government, from whence they are to send forth 
laws to the whole world. ‘Pherefore in order to 
shew, so as not to admit of a refutation, that the 
Messiah is already come, and that the prophecies 
were accontplished iu him, we shall lay before the 
reader a summary of those particulars, which it 
was foretold by the prophets, should take place at 
his coming ; that those things were accomplished at 
the coming of Christ: and that all those circum- 
stances and things which were to take place at the 
coming of the AMesszah, and which took place at 
the coming of Christ, were of such a nature, that 
they never cau take placeagain. "This will, without 
the pessibility of a contradiction, prove that he was 
the true Messiah. 

In pursuing this important subject, I shall ina 
great measuie confine myself to the objections of a 
modern writer among the Jews, viz. David Levi, 
who in his “ Dissertations on the Prophecies,” |:as 
collected the wost formidable arguments trom the 
writings of the Rabbies and learned Jews, ancieut 
and modern, to prove that Chiist was not the true 
Messiah. 

In the Q4th chapter of Numbers, from the 15th 
tothe 24th verscs, these writers say that Balaam 
delivered four prophecies, 
noble descent of the nation. But how this can be 
called a prophecy we know not. The second con- 
cerning their righteousness, but it was not possible 
to apply this at any period to the nation of the 
Jews, for the pages of their own history charge 
them with a character the very reverse to that of 
pleiy. Noses calls them “a wicked, and a stiff 
necked generation,” and the prophets are uniform 
in representing them as a most rebellious people, 
from the time that they came out of Eeypt, to their 
captivity im Babylon. Amos 3. 1. to the end of the 
chapter. Aad the prophet in “ Oth chapter fore- 
tels that they should ever coutinue in their rebellion 
against God, to the time of their utter dispersion 
over the whole world, verse Sth. Behold, the eyes 
of the Lord God are upon the sinful kingdom, sb 

will destroy it from off the face of the iaine 
Fa fur the righteousness of the ancient fet, 
according to their own prophets. 

lu the 23d chapter, verse 23d, the Jews. translate 
the deth which is picfixed to Jacobs by the word Za, 
and the same to Jsrue/, aud iead the passage thus, 
surely t ere is no eitehacntment ww faceb, neither ts 
there any divinaciou 1x Israel. Butin the English 
tr auslation, the beth is reudered by the word agaensé, 
which ts undoubtedly, with this construction, the 
true rendering 5 viz. Surely there is no enchantment 
(cau succeed) AGAINST Jucob, neither ts there any 
divination (ews succeed) AGAINST Israel. For .as 
Balaam and Balas yere using cuchautmeuts egainst 


The first concerning the - 


say 


Jacob and Israe!, itis absurd to translate’ the beth 
by iv, and apply it te mcan that there were no 
enchantments antong them, 

In the next prophecy they inform us, that Balaam 
foretels the coming of the Messiah, and the restora- 
tion of the Jewish natio: to their own land; and as 
this was not to be accomplished till the latter days, 
he therewith consoles Balak by informimg him, that 
he would not at present receive any injury from. this 
people, for that the thorough subjection of Moah 
by them would not take place ull the latter days. 
From this prophecy of Bafaam, Levi and all the 
Jewish writers attempt to shew, that the subjuga- 
tion of Moab and Edom was not accomplished at 
the coinme of Christ, and ihal as it was to be ac- 
complished at the coming of the true Messiah, 
Christ cannot be the true Messiah; but that it 
remains to be fulfilled when the true Messiah shalf 
come. <s proof that these kingdums were to be 
subjected to the Jews, at the coming of their Mes- 
sigh, their writers refer to Obadiah, verse 17th. 
and the house of Jacob shall possess thetr possessions. 
Bot ther Rabbies have altogether mistaken the 
application uf these words of the prophet; for, 
from the first to the end of the 16th verse, is con- 
tained a prophecy against Edom, and the t5th and 
16th verses positively say, that the feathen, and 
not Jacob, were to take possession of Edom. For 
the day of ihe Lord ts near upon ail the heathen, as 
thou hast done, so shall it be done unto thee, try 
reward shall be upon thine own hezd. For as ye 
have drunk upon my holy mountain, so shall alt the 
heathen drink continually. The prophet, after he 
has declared that the hexthen should take possession 
of Edom, says, but upon mount Zion shall be deli- 
verance, and there shall be holiness. If this is not a 
prophecy concerning Christ, it can neither have 
mexning nor application, for it certainly cannot 
have respect either to the Jews or to their Messiah. 
Suiely the Jews will not be hardy enough to de- 
clare, that Aofiness, which is ouly applicable to 
God, who alone is holy, can in auy seuse be applied 
to thems, or to any people: but it is literally appli- 
cable to Christ, who was teapted in all points like 
unto us, and yet wilhout sin. So that stead of 
the prophet prophesying that. the Jews should take 
possession of the land of dom at the coming of 
their Messiah, it 1s a propheey concerning the com- 
ing of Christ, in whom holiness was only to be 
perfected. For the government of Edom is evi- 
dently said by the prophet to be in existence at the 
fuliilinent of this prophecy, verse 16th, asthow hast 
done, sa shall it be done unto thee, which words 
would have been aunecesgary, without meaning aud 
upplieation, if the governmest and people of Edom 
were extinct, when the Messiah came. ‘The an- 
cieut soverninent and people of Edom must there- 
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fore have been in existence at the fulilment of this 
prophecy: but where is the govermuent of Edom 
now? where are the people of Edom now? ‘This 
incontestibly proves that it dues nor refer to the 
Messiah who, the Jews say, 1s to come, because 
the ancient governmen! anc people of Edom are no 
more. [dom is, as it has been for 1800 years, in 
possession of the heathen, bands of strangers, 
while the Edomites are sunk into eternal oblivion. 
But all this was accomplished at the coming of 
Christ the true Messiah, when the heathen, agree- 
ably to the words of the prophet, teck jossession 
of Idumea; when every one of the rnouil of Esau 
were cut off by s'anghier, verse 9. and, all the hea- 
then have drunk continually upon the hory mountain, 
to the present day. 

The next in order are the prophecies of Moses. 
The Jews have selected two, which treat on the 
restoration of the nation, and the des.ruction of their 
enemies. But they have introduced one of the most 
extravagant notions that ever entered into the niind 
of man. 

We are told of two descriptions of people among 
the Jews; one, known to be such; the other, who 
are secretly mixed with the people of other nations, 
called, “ the compelled ones.” ‘These, “as soon 
as they can escape from the popish countries, return 
to Judaism ;” and to these they say, Moses ad- 
dresses himself in the 30th chap. of Deut. ver. Ist. 
Aid it shell come to pass when all these things are 
come upon thee, the blessing and the curse, which I 
have set before thee, ond thou shalt call them to mind 
among the nations whither the Lord thy God hath 
driven thee. But we ask any one who may be weak 
enough to entertain such an opimion, why cannot 
these compelled ones, as they are pleased to call 
them, in any popish country, return to Judaism? 
they have had the privilege of doing so, and of 
being protected in that worship in all popish coun- 
tries. Therefore as there is no ground for such an 
opinion, to apply the words of the inspired penman 
to confirm such a fallacy, is no better than profa- 
uation. 

“ Nothing (say they) of this nature took place at 
the coming of Jesus;”—true, but Moses does not 
say that they shall return to Judaism. That the 
Jews will be called, we believe, and that they will 
finally hear the prophet, whom God was to raise up 
from among them, we believe also; but Moses has 
no where said that this prophet should be raised 
up to conduct them to Jerusalem, and to instruct 
them in the nites and ceremonies of the dispensa- 
tion, which was given by him, and which has been 
understood by Jews in all ages since the dispersion. 
Vad this been the meaving of the sacred writer, 
that they were to be called to Jerusalem, and that 
all the ceremonies and sacrifices of the Mosaic dis- 
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pensation were to be celebrated as described in the 
books of Moses, there would not have been any 
necessity for those words of the Lord to him, chap. 
18.18, 19. L will raise them up a prophet from 
among their brethren, like anto thee, and F wif put 
my words tn his mouth, and he shall speak unto them 
all that I shall command him; because those words 
clearly and incontrovertibly apply to a new dispen- 
sauon, viz. aud I will put my words in his mouth 
nol the OLD worps, or tAw—and he shall speaks 
unio them all that £ shall command him, not the old 
law and ceremouies given to Moses. Neither would 
there be any necessity for them to hearken to the 
words of a new prophet according to the 10th 
verse, if this propliet had only to communicate to 
them what they were already well acquauted with, viz. 
the rites, ceremonies, and sacriticcs, even the whole 
body of old Judaism. On the other hand, we have 
an account of thousands of Jews being converted to 
Chinstiamty at this important period; which is a 
sufhcient proof that those ancient Jews were sensi- 
ble how iuetfectual the Jewish sacrifices were as to 
the renewing of the heart. ‘The n:odern Jews are 
also seusible of this, as they say, that they ave ta 
be concerted, the heart circumcised, and brought to 
the same siute of innocency as Adam was in “before 
ine fall, and all this is to be done by miracles signs 
and wonders in the heavens, and in the earth, blood, 
Jive, und pillars of smoke. O ye Rabbies what 
miserable interpreters of the scnpture are ye! If 
external signs, and wonderful operations, were cal- 
culated to carry rational conviction to the mind, in 
order to bring about the circumcision of the heart 
it might have been expected with the greatest confi- 
dence when the law was given at Sinai,—zhen the 
whole nation saw the awful descent of the divine ma- 
Jesty—ahen the mountain shodk ut the approuch of 
the hallowed influence——when the people solicited 
Moses that he would speak to them instead of 
God, lest they should die. Also in their journey 
through the wildernéss for forty years, when they 
saw so many signs, wonders, and miracles. But 
these were soon forgotten, from which it must be 
evident that something more interior than what 
affects the outward senses, is required, in order to 
produce so desirable an end as the circumcision of 
the heart. 

But this circumcision of the heart, they inform 
us, “‘ was not accomplished during the continuance 
of the second temple, nor at the coming of Jesus,” 
from which they infer, that as it was to be dune at 
the coming of the Messiah, he is not-yet coaie. But 
these writers ave not consistent; they say, “ this 
circumcision of the heart is not to be brought about 
by God’s depriving man of his free will Be tien as 
many as believed in Christ through the preaching 

\ of the apostles, and saw the necessity of a “ cir- 
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cumcision of the hcart”’—instead of an outward 
circumcision; a cireumcision of the heart which 
taught them, that to obey was better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken, than the fat of rams, and which 
circumcision of the heart could not be brought 
about by the Jewish sacrifices, as is plain from the 
above words, without a belief in the great sacrifice, 
Christ. I say with such, this circumcision of the 
heart spoken of by Moves was accomplished at the 
coming of Christ. 1t is not said that the hearts of 
all the Jews should be so circumcised, it would be 
a good thing indeed, if not only the hearts of all 
the Jews, but also if the hearts of all who profess 
Christianity were so circumcised. Daniel is of a 
different opinion; for he declares, not only con- 
cerning the Jews,’ but also other nations, that not- 
withstanding all the signs and miracles which have 
been done, or which may be done, the wicked shall 
do wickedly. é 

We are told by Levi and the Rabbies, that add 
shall know the Lord, from the least to the greatest, 
which they apply to the Jews; but it is evident 
what the prophet’s meaning is in this passage. In 
all nations where God is worshipped agreeably to 
the scriptures, wicked men know God; the devils 
know Gad, the devils believe and tremble. But the 
prophet was taking a retrospect of the wickednesses 
of the Jews, when they were so involved in idolatry 
that the people from the least unto the greatest, did 
not know the ¢rue God trom the idol Gods, because 
they were not taught the knowledge of the God of 
heaven, but were taught to worship the idol Gods 
of the nations around them, and therefore he says, 
speaking of this time to come, all shall know the 
Lord from the least unto the greatest, even their 
children who were then instructed in the worship of 
idols, were to be made sensible that the God who 
was to be worshipped was uot an idol, but he who 
made the heavens. 

That this is the plain meaning of the above pas- 
sage, and that it refers to Christ, will appear from 
what follows. The Jews expect that when the 
Messiah comes, the old covenant, the law, sacri- 
tices, and worship, are to be again restored as at 
the first temple. But the prophet expressly denies 
this in the preceding verses, 31, 32, 33. Behold 
the days come saith the Lord, that 1 will make u 
new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the 
house of Judah: Nov according to the covenant 
that I made with their fathers in the day that 1 took 
them by the hand, to bring them out of the lani of 
Egypt. But this shall be the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel, after those days, saith 
the Lord. [will put my law in their inward parts, 
and write it in their heaits. ‘Thus does the prophet 
declare that the covenant was not to be hke that 
which was established with their fathers when they : 
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came out of Egypt at Sinai; not the Mosaic cove- 
rant, but it was ¢o be a uew covenant, altogether 
different from the other, which was to be entirely 
abolished. All this was accomplished at the com- 
ing of Christ, the o/d covevaut was destroyed, and 
he made a re covenant ; be taught them -that his 
law was to be of an internal, and not of an external 
nature, that it was to be written on their hearts. 

“ Moses (we are told) informs us of three most 
important, and wonderful events which are to take 
place at the coming of the Messiah, viz. the resur- 
rection of the dead, the restoration of the Jews, 
and the punishment of their enemies. The first is 
expressed by his saying, J kill and I will make 
alive; the second by the expression, £ have wounded 
and I will heal; the third, neither is there any can 
deliver out of ivy hand.” The application of these 
clauses is too absurd for notice. ‘This notion that 
the dead Jews are to rise again when the Messiah 
comes, must raise a blush among the living Jews. 
The application of the second to the restoration of 
the Jews, is as absurd, viz. I have wounded and I 
will heal; but to apply the third, viz. neither is there 
any that can deliver out of my haud, to God’s whet- 
ting his glittering sword, and ripping up the nations, 
who by Levi, and these Rabbinical writers, are 
charged with being enemies to the Jews, is making 
God a most mereiless being, and could never have 
been published by men of sane intellect respecting 
divine things. I think it charitable to impute such 
a conclusion to this cause, for if the Jews as a 
body cordially believed it, it would prove them 
monsters indeed ; and in such case, we may consider 
it as ahappy circumstance that they have not the 
power to act in conformity with such opimons.—~ 
But the Jews, asa body, are not to be charged 
with such base intentions, they are no doubt the 
whims of a few intemperate individuals; with cre- 
dit to the Christian religion, we may adopt the 
words of Levi, “ this was not accomplished at the 
coming of Christ.” ant 

Again.—These writers declare, that <“ all the 
glory will be restored as in the first temple, viz. the 
shechinab, or divine presence, the ark, and cheru- 
bim, the spirit of prophecy, tire from heaven, &c.” 
and all the proof they bring that this will be done, 
is from the following passage, For thou shalt hear- 
ken uuto the voice of the Lord thy God, té keep his 
conunandments, and his statutes, which are writien 
in the book of this law, because thou wilt turn unto 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul. But many persons, or even a whole 
nation, turning to the Loid their God, and keeping 
his commandments, is no proof that these things 
will be again restored; if the o/d covenant, the old 
law, the old sacrifices, the ofd ordinances, und the 
whole body of odd Judaism, (as observed) were to 
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tbe again restored: there would be no oecasion for 
another teacher like Moses, no necessity for that 
promise, “YT will raise them up a prophet from 
amang their brethren, he unto thee, and will put 
my words in his mouth, and he shall teach unto them 
all that | command him.” From which it is evident, 
that this teaching was ty be something new, and very 
different from the old law, and the old teaching; 
for the Jews ore all well ucquatnteal with the old 
teaching. This is also said to bea future command, 
wiz. “he shall tevch-unto them all that I chall com- 
mand him,” vot all that has been commanded in the 
old law: from all which it is as plain as demon- 
stration can maketruth appear, that a new law, and 
not the renewal of the old Mosaie jaw, was to be 
given, agreeably to these words of Moses, a total 
abolition of all the Jewish sacrifices and ceremonics 
was io be aceomplished at the eoming of the true 
Biessiah, which was fulfilled at the coming of Christ, 
and which is undeniable proof that Christ was the 
true Messiah. 

Levi says, “ The third who prophesied of the re- 
demption, and future restoradon of the nation, was 
Isaiah, which is contained in the @d, Sd, and 4th 
verses of the second chapter, for as the prophet 
makes use of the expression, “ in the latter days,” 
it is clear that he thereby meant the days of the 
Messiah, and thus say Kimchi and Abarbanal.”— 
Very well, and so say all Christians, for this is no 
proof that Christ was not the tue Messiah. On the 
contrary, it must be admitted on all hands to be con- 
firming proof that he was the true Messiah, for these 


are allowed to be the latter eo fding to the : 


prophet. ‘ho 1. : 
These writers condemn all the, fon, wih writers 
who say, that.Christ, or the religy. |, christ, was 
to convince many nations of the 3 aud errors, 
that it was to be a religion whit’ Jj the strongest 
tendency to promote peace, but); 9 such universal 
peaceas foretold by the prophets has ever taken 
iace.” It ig reasonable 10 suppose that Levi, and 
the Rabbies he quotes, had never read the New ‘Tes- 
tament. ‘Christ says, “ do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you;” if this preeept were ob- 
served by all nations, there certainly would be uni- 
versal peace, bat if inan, fiom motives whieh are 
opposite to Christianity, will do those things to 
others which he would not have others to do to him, 
no wonder there are wars and fightinzs: “ Whence 
come wars and fightings?” says the apostle, his an- 
swer is contained in three words, Of your lusts.— 
The religion of Christ has convinced many nations 
of their errors, and it must be acknowledged by the 
whole world, that he has founded a religion, which 
when its preeepts are observed, has the strongest 
tendency to promote universal peace. Not so under 
the Mosaic dispensation, for that was a. system of 
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warfare from the time of their coming out of Egypt, 
to their final dispersion, and which must be very 
strong evidence with the Jews, that Christ was the 
true Messiah. 

But the Jewish writers say, that ‘as the temple 
was not rebuilt when Christ came, which was not 
to be destroyed any more (agreeably to the words of 
the prophet), Christ cannot be the true Messiah.’— 
The passage they quote to prove this, is the second 
verse of the same chapter. “It shall come to pas» 
in the latter days, that the mountain of the hovse of 
the Lord shall be established on the top of the 
mountains, and exalted above the hills.” ‘Vhey say, 
“ by the word established, it is plain that he meant, 


| it was to be fixed unalierably, of course it was nod 


to be destroyed any more.” As the Jews are led to 
understand this literally, we ask them how it is pos- 
sible for the mountain of a house to be establisiied 
on the top of mountains? ‘This is plainly a tigura- 
tive expression, the prophet reminds then of their 


| idolatrous worship, which was established, or pers 


formed on the tops of mountains, or hills, and he 
informs them, that instead of worshipping idols on 
the tops of mountains, as heretofore they had done, 
the worship of the Lord, called the house of the 
Lord, should be greater in its numbers and excel- 
leney than all the idolatrous worship on the moun- 
tams, and that it should be exalted above the worship 
of the gods of the hills. : 

The word Bervesh, when it is applied to time; 
means, 2 the beginning, when it is applied to per- 
sons and things, it means, the mosi excellent, and 
with the prefix deéh, which means a7, it will read, 
“the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be 
established in the most excellent of the mountains,” 
No one can doubt but that this is a figurative ex- 
pression, signifying the Christian church whieh was 
to be promulgeted from Jerusalem, and which was 
to be established at the coming of Chvist, agreeably 
to be his own word. But to apply this prophecy to 
the building of a temple, or place of worship-on the 
top of a mountain, where all nations were to flow 
unto it, literally, is not only eontradietory in point 
of possibilty, but it shows what a lameutable opi- 
nion the Jews must have concerning the sanctity, 
and the true understanding of the scriptures. In 
the original the passage is not the mounduin of the 
Lord’s house, but the mountain of the house of the 
Lerd, and the maseutine prononn he, which 1n the 
translation is rendered by the neuter prononn 7, 
refers to the word Lord, and not to Aouse. ‘The 
verse truly reads, “ The mountain of the house of 
the Lord shall be established on the top of the 
mountains, and exalted abeve the hills, and all 
nations shall tloek unto him.” ‘ 

The Jewish writers assert, that the prophet ad 
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alla nation that thoa knowest not,” viz. a nation 
not in existence evidently; “ and nations that knew 
not thee shal] ruv unto thee, because of the Lord 
thy God, and for the lioly one of Israel, for he hath 
glorified thee.” But this is a most profound mistake, 
for the Jewish nation was then known, and the pro- 
phet is addressing God, and not the Jewish nation. 
"The prophecy is directed to a single person under 
the title of the Redeemer, beginmng at the 49th 
chap. ver. 7. “ ‘Vhus saith the Lord, the Nedeemer 
of Isracl, and his holy one, to him whom man des- 
piscth, to him whom the nations abhorreth.” Surely 
no Jew in his senses will agai tell us, that this Re- 
deemer, this person despised by man, and abborred 
by the Jewish nation, is to be their Messiah? Levi, 
from the Rabbies, observes in another place, “ that 
he wall briug with him such evident marks of Ins 
Messiahship, that the nation will receive hin with 
open arms,” instead of abhorring him., But this 
scripture was literally accomplished in Christ, who 
was despised by man, and abhorred by the Jewish 
nation. 

If we pursue the prophecy, we find in the next 
chapter that the same person is spoken of, for this 
cannot be a personification of the Jewish uation.— 
How can it be said, “ they gave their back to the 
smiters, and their cheeks to them that plucked off 
the hair?” ut the prophet evidently refers to the 
Christian Redeciner, who literally gave his back to 
the smiters, and his cheeks to them that plucked off 
the hair. 

Ta the 4th and Sth verses of the following chapter, 
the same divine person speaks by the prophet thus: 
6" A law shall proceed from me, and I will make my 
judgment to rest fora Jight of the people, my righ- 
teousness is near, my salvation is gone forth, and 
mine ann shall judge the people, the isles shall wait 
on me, and ou mine arin shall they trust.” A mo- 
ment’s refleetion would convinee any one that these 
words cannot mean, either the Jews, or the Messiah 
they expect to come. How can it be said that the 
righteousness of the Jews, or that the righteousness 
of the Messiah they expect to come, zs goue forth ? 
Asto the rnehteousness of the Jews, we have not 
seen any thing of it in them more than in Christians; 
and as to the second, viz. the righteousness of their 

lessiah who they say is yet to come, his 1ighteous- 
ness has vot gone forth. It must appear equally as 
clear that the words, ‘and on mive arm shall they 
trust,” cannot mean that we the Gentiles are to trust 
er. the arm of the Jews: we are commanded to trust 
an the arm of Gor, and not in the arm of man.— 
Again, ver. 8. “ My righteousness shall be for ever, 
ard my selvation from generation to generation.’ — 
From whielr it is obvious that the righteonsness of 
the Jews is not meant, nor ean the richteonsucss of 


fiseir vigiunary Messiah be understood; but it refers . 
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. to Christ whose righteonsness only is for ever, and 


whose salvation is from generation to generation? 
Let but the Jew look at the fruit of this righteous- 


| ness of Cliist, and he will be convineed that it is 


tke righteousness spoken of by the prophet, viz. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,. 
and thy neighbour as thyself; 10 which is added, 


| do unto others, as ye world they should do rato 


you—sell all thou hust, give to the poor, and take 
up thy cross and follow me. 

The same vein of prophecy is pursned by the 
prophet in the following 53d chapter, where the 
same person the Redeemer, is mentioned, and con- 
tinued throughout the whok. Here the Redeciner 
13 again introduced as having his visage more marred 
than any man, and that he shall sprinkle many na- 
tious. But can this be said of the Jews? are their 
visages more marred than the visages of others? have 
they, or are they likely fo sprinkle many nations 
from uncleanness? which niust necessarily be the 
case with them if this prophecy were applied to the 
Jewish uation. But we see that their visages are 
not more marred than any man’s, and it is truly ab- 
surd to suppose that they are to sprinkle the nations 
from uncleanness, 

‘The same order is observed, as the prophecy goes 
onuin the next chapter. ‘“ He is despised aud re- 
jected of men, a man of sorrows and acqnainted 
with grief, surely he hath borne our griefs and car- 
tied our sorrows.” In the name of common sense, 
can it be said, that the Jewish nation has borne the 
griefs,and carried the sorrows of the Geutile nations? 
that the Jews are wounded for our transgressions ? 
that they ave bruised for our iniquities? that the 
chastisement of our peace is upon them? and that 
with their stripes we are healed ? 

But that which renders it conclusive, that the 
whole prophecy cannot mean the Jewish nation, or 
the Messiah they expect to come, is the following 
clause, ver. S. “ Who shall declare his generation ? 
for he was cast out of the land of the Jiving, for the 
transgression of my people was he stricken,” for all 
know ike origin and the generation of the Jews wo 
sprang from Abraham. Neither can they suppose 
that the words, “ lie was cut off out of the land of 
the living,” can apply to the Jews, or to the Messiah 
who is expected by them; because they vainly ima- 
vine he is to restore thent to universal empire, theree 
fore they cannot allow that either the Jewish nation 
or this Messiah is to be cut off out of the land of 
the living. Again, “for the transgression of ny 
peaple was he stricken;” if by the words my people, 
we are to understand the Jewish nation, then cer- 
tainly they cannot be applicdl to mean their Messish 
also ;, and if on the other hand, we were to wider- 
stand that these words, my people, mean the Gcntile 
nations, for whom the Jewish nation was stricken, as 
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these writers inform us, they must acknowledge that 
the Gentile nations are the people of God, which 
will not be ‘granted by them. For then, instead of 
the nations “running to the Jews to be instructed 
in the true word of God,” as we are told by Jews 
that they will, the Jews must apply to them for 
such knowledge. Both these statements are against 
so unscriptural a conclusion, which isa proof to 
what a pitch of folly and blasphemy these writers 
have worked themselves up; folly, in supposing that 
a few Jews are to teach all nations the true under- 
standing of the word of God; and blasphemy in 
declaring that the Jewish nation is meant mstead of 
the Redeemer, when it is obvious throughout the 
whole prophecy, that the person of the Redeemer, 
and not the Jews, is mentioned by name. 


These writers inform ns, that at the return from, 


what they call the captivity, “the ark, the shechinah, 
or visible symbol of the divine presence, will be 
again restored to them, as it was in the first temple.” 
But the prophet Jeremiah expressly says in the 16th 
verse of the 3d chap. “ In those days saith the Lord, 
they shall say no more, the ark of the covenant of 
the Lord; neither shall it come to mind, neither 
shall they remember it, neither shall they visit it, 
neither shall that be done any more.” If this be not 
a plain contradiction to such an assertion, then there 
is no meaning in language. The lame tale that is 
invented by the Jews to meet this declaration of the 
prophet, who says that the ark which was destroyed 
with the first temple, is never to be restored, is that 
as it was customary for them to: swear before the 
ark and the altar, they are to be so holy at this 
period, that they shall not have occasion even to 
come before the ark, or to remember it, but they 
shall do strict justice, and always adhere to the trnth 
without an oath. Surely every rational Jew must 
see the weakness, folly, and presumption of such a 
perverted application of the original text. 

The prophet Haggai says, ch. ii. FVho is left 
among you that saw this house in her first glory? 
and how dv you see it now? is it not in your eyes in 
comparison of it, as nothing? Thus saith the Lord 


of Hosts, I will shake all nations, and the desire of 


all nations shall come, and I will fill this honse with 
glory, saith the Lord of Hosts. The glory of this 
latter house shall be greater than of the fornter, saith 
the Lord of Hosts. But this certainly was not the 
case, as it related either to the building, or to the 
glorious manifestations at the time of the first tem- 
ple, for at the return from Babylon, they had not 
the Urim and Thummin, the Shechinah, or divine 
glory, as at the time of the first temple. ‘There- 
fore these words of the prophet must evidently re- 
fer to a new and spiritual dispensation, which was 
to be manifested during the continuance of this 
second temple, for ihe words of the prophet are 


positive, that the glory of this latter house should 
be greater than of the former, and as this was not 
so as to the external part, nor as to any thing it 
contained, it plainly refers to a new religion, whicly 
did not consist in outward ceremonies only, but 
which reached the thoughts and desires of the heart. 
Snch is the religion of the true Messiah, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And in full and decided confirmation 
of this view I ask, Where Is the second temple 
now? where is this building in which a display of 
the divine goodness was to fill it with glory? in 
which the divine glory was to be greater than the 
former? It is noi possible to understand that the 
words of the prophet can apply to any circumstance 
at this time of the world, because the second tem- 
ple in which this superior glory was to appear, was 
laid in ashes by the Roman army 1800 years since. 

‘The prophet Micah also says, ch. v. 2. But 
thou Bethlehem Lphratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee 
shall he come forth unto me, that is to be ruler in 
Israel: whose goings forth have been from of old, 
from everlasting: which prophecy was hterally 
fulfilled by the Christian Redeemer, who came out 
of Bethlehem. Lut what is become of Bethlehem 
now? Bethlehem is no more; nor can any one tell 
us where ancient Bethlehem stood. Where aie the 
thousands of Judai? How inconsistent then it is; 
for the Jews to contend for the coming of the Mes- 
siah, and how plainly contradictory to the express 
declarations of their own prophets to believe he is 
yet to come, when all these signs of his coming are 
unequivocally, and for ever past: and the whole 
accomplished agreeably to the express declaration 
of the prophets, in the person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

But if we add to the above, the accomplishment 
of all those things foretold by. Christ, concerning 
the final destruction of Jerusalem, the dispersion 
of ihe nation, and the abolition of their sacrifices, 
which were to take place among that generation ; 
every argument fora Messiah yet to come, must 
fall to the ground. For Jerusalem was taken, plun- 
dered, and destroyed by the Romans; the cities of 
Judah were depopulated, the whole nation was dis- 
persed over the earth agreeably to his words, and 
ail their sacrifices and burnt-offerings, which only 
constituted the Jewish church according to divine 
appointnient, as representatives of the coming of 
the Messiah, have ceased for 1800 years. 

In the 59th chap. and the @ist v. we are told by 
Levi, and the Jewish writers, that the prophet pro- 
ceeds to inform us, that the covenant which God 
had made with them, and the prophecies delivered 
by the prophet, should never depart from them, so 
as to become void, but should surely be accom- 
plished.—.ds for me, this is my covenant with them, 
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saith the Lord; my spirit which is upon thee, and my 
words which I have put into thy mouth ; they shall 
not depart from thy mouth, nor from the mouth of 
thy seed, nor from the mouth of thy secd's seed, saith 
the Lord, from henceforth for ever. 

~ “Thus we are assured (say these writers) that 
the law of Moses, which is the covenant God made 
with the nation, as also the prophecies delivered by 
tle mouth of the prophets, shall never depart from 
the nation,’ but remain as an everlasting witness of 
their future restoration.” 

Can any thing be so preposterously absurd as to 
suppose that this covenant here mentioned by the 
prophet, by the words, and my words ahich I have 
put into thy mouth, is the law of Moses? the 
prophet is told in express words what was the cove- 
nant, viz. this ts my covenant, my spirit which is 
upon thee, and my words, which I have put into thy 
mouth. For it must be plain to every Jew, that the 
law of Moses, which comprehended the immediate 
communication by the Urim and ‘Lhummim, depart- 
ed fron: them at the Babylonish captivity, and never 
was restored: and what is also evident proof that 
the covenant which,is said to be the spirit of the 
Lord, aud the words he had put into the mouth of 
the prophet, was not the law of Moses; the whole 
ceremonial law of Moses, containing the sacrifices, 
has departed from them and their seed’s seed for 
ever, at their dispersion. Do the sons of Aaron, the 
priests, as it is said they shall, blow with the trumpets, 
which was to be an ordinance for ever, throughout 
their generations? Numb. 10.8. Do the sons of 
Levi stand to minister before the Lord, as it is ex- 
pressly said they should for ever? Is it not infatu- 
ation in any Jew to suppose, that he can prove his 
descent from the tribe of Levi, which was carried 
away captive before the captivity in Babylon, and 
has never been heard of sinee? 

It was commanded as a statute to be observed for 
ever, that if a man killed an ox, a Jamb, or a goat, 
he was to bring it to the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation, for an offering to the Lord, when 
the priest was to sprinkle the blood upon the altar 
of the Lord, and whoever did not do this was to die. 
Lev. 17.7. Is this, which was ordained as a statute, 
for ever, now observed among the Jews? Surely it 
must be clear to every rational Jew, that all these 
statutes and ordinances are passed away for ever-— 
consequently the above words of this prophecy can- 
not refer to the future restoration of the Jews, as 
some of the Rahbies with Levi say they do, because 
the law of Moses is not here referred to, as the 
covenant which God made with the prophet, but his 
spint and his words, which he had put into his 
month, viz. the prophecy given to the prophet, 
which is not the law of Moses. 

If we attend to the true meaning of /e olam, which 
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is in the translation, and also hy Levi, translated, for 
ever, we shall find that in these passages it has no 
such meaning, for this word is used to signify a bid- 
den or concealed time, both indifinite and finite, 
past and future. Exod. 21.6. and he shall serve 
lim for ever, viz. until the jubilee, because at the 
jubilee he was ta be irce from servitude. 1 Kings, 
8, 13. a settled place for thee to abide in for ever; 
but which temple of Solomon was destroyed 2500 
yeurs since. Eccles. 1. 10. It hath heen already of 
old time. Hence the word o/am, when applied to 
things of time, never means that they shall endure 
for ever, but to the end or final duration of the thing 
spoken of, and which here plainly means the Mosaic 
dispensation in all its fulness, wih the communi- 
cation of the spirit of God by Urim and Thummim. 
So that we are here given plainly to understand, that 
the words of God by the mouth of the prophet, and 
his spirit which was known by the communication 
by Unm, should nyt depart but with the end of that 
dispensation. ‘This has been literally accomplished, 
for the Shechinah, or the divine communication, has 
never been visibly manifested siuce the captivity in 
Babylon. 

Levi and the Rabbies inform us, that all the na- 
tions will come, “ not in pride and arrogance, but 
in a low, humble, and submissive manner, prostrat- 
ing themselves to them, not on account of their great 
power, but for the sanctity and holiness of the divi- 
nity that will then be in the midst of them, and 
which (they say), is a demonstrative proof that this 
prophecy was not fulfilled at their return from Ba- 
bylon.” It would be a pleasant thing indeed, not 
only for the Jews, but also for Christians, to see 
them in this state, that people should “ prostrate 
themselves before them, beeause of their holiness 
and sanctity.” But if some Jewish writers have 
been so weak and infatuated as to fancy, that they 
shall be a kind of demi-gods, surely the more intel- 
hgent among them must be ashamed to carry such a 
badge of consummate vanity. ‘This passage has no 
reference to the Jews. In the first verse of this 
chapter, the prophet declares that the dawn of this 
glorious state had then taken place in the following 
words, “ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” Now if there 
be any meaning in language, these words cannot 
signify the future restoration of the Jews by the 
coming of their supposed Messiah, because the light 
which Levi and the Rabbies suppose to mean their 
restoration, has not risen npon them yet, though it 
is now near 3000 years since this prophecy was de- 
livered. The obvious meaning of this praphecy is, 
that God by the prophet made known his will res- 
pecting the Gentile nations, that they should be 
called to a knowledge of the true God.—Ver. 3. 
“ Aud the Gentiles shall come to thy light.” The 
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accomplishment of this prophecy is before the face 
of the whole world, for the Geutile nations, those 
who were worshippers of idols, have received the 
scriptures, and have come to the knowledge of the 
true God, while the Jews remain a dispersed people 
among all nations: consequently they ean lay no 
claim to this light rising upon them to enlighten the 
Gentile nations. 

Levi and the Rabbies have attempted, and a mise- 
rable attempt it is, to define the whole of this chap- 
ter agreeably to their sensual passions and appetites. 
Thus they say, “ the dromedaries of Midian and 
Ephah, shall bring gold and frankincense, the flocks 
of Kedar, and the rams of Nabaioth shall be 
brought to them, the sons of the strangers are to 
build up their walls’—while the Jews are to be idle 
gentlemen, and lookers on, blessing themselves that 
they are not sweating beneath a scorching sun.— 
Alas, ye Rabbies, what miserable interpreters are 
ye! but they have not attended to this circumstance, 
viz. that if one part of the prophecy is to be under- 
stood agreeably to tlie letter, every other part of the 
game prophecy must be uaderstood Iiterally also, 
which cannot be the case in this prophecy, for the 
19th verse says, “ The sun shall be no more thy 
light by day: neither for brightness shall the moon 
give light unto thee.” Now, if by the dromedaries 
of Midian and Ephah, the flocks of Kedar, and the 
rams of Nabaioth, and the sons of the strangers who 
are to build up their walls, we are to understand 
that these things are to be literally understood ; then 
hy the same rule we must necessarily understand, 
that the same literal sense is to be understood in 
every other part of the same prophecy. And tien, 
in such case, the sun must no more give light to 
them by day, nor the moon by night, for it is absurd 
to tell us that this inetaphorical passage refers to the 
prosperity of the Jews, when every other part of the 
prophecy is by them literally understood. Again, 
verse 20. it certainly does not refer to the Jess, for 
a very few years after the delivery of this prophecy, 
their sun, which they understand to mean their na- 
tional privileges, went down, when they were carried 
captive, and made to bow the knee to the idols of 
Babylon. Neither did their sun ever rise again, for 
at the return from the captivity, they were governed 
by strangers, the Herodians and Asmoneans. The 
glory of the first temple, the Urim and Thummim, 
the Shechinah and visible communication never re- 
turned, and finally they were dispersed over the face 
of the earth. How tien can these writers have con- 
fidence to tell the world, that the words, “ thy sun 
shall no more go down,” have reference to the end- 
Icss government of the Jewish ration? 

But should they continue to say that this has re- 
ference to the future happiuess of the Jewish nation, 
this View of tee prophecy is altogether inconsistent 
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with the express words of the prophet, as abovo, for 
the fact proves that this prophecy refers to thé 
coming of Christ, the true Messiah, to that light 
which was to enlighten every man: “ The Gentiles 
have come to his light, and kings to the brightness 
of his rising.” From whieh it must ‘appear, that this 
propliecy has no reference to the future temporal 
state of the Jews, but to the calliug of the Gentile 
nations to the knowledge of the trne God. 

But “ Strangers (say they) are to stand up and 
feed their flocks, the sons of the alien are to be 
their vine-dressers,” while they are to be called the 
priests of the Lord—that they “are not to be en- 
gaged in such servile services, but in the mediation 
of the law of God, and in his service as_ priests, 
and being thus at leisure, they are to eat the riches 
of the Gentiles.” Surely this is too absurd for re- 
mark, the thinking and rational Jew must be ashamed 
of it. If these infatuated writers had recollected 
that m Great Britain, which is twice as large as the 
land of Canaan, there are buta few thousands of 
priests, and it is found they are too numerous, 
though the flock is five times as large as the whole 
population of the Jews in all the world, what then 
is to become of a whole nation, of millions of 
priests, who are to have nothing to do but to play 
at religion, and priest preach to priest? If on the 
other hand, they suppose that the country is to be 
stocked with laborious foreigners, and that every 
priest is to have a congregation, what must be the 
extent of a country capable of holding a popula- 
tion to employ such a numerous conclave? thie 
whole earth would not be large enough. For if to 
each priest were allotted five hundred persons, as a 
congregation, and the number of priesis were esti- 
mated at two -millions only, then these would be 
sufficient for one thousand millions of people, being 
far more than the population of the whole world. 
Alas ye Rabbies, how bave ye for ages mistaken 
the obvious meaning of the sacred scriptures! how 
long wiil ye continue to blow up the ignorant among 
you with vanity? with the vain hope of being the 
lords of the creation, trees of the Lord’s planting, 
while your views go no farther than the gratification 
of the sensual appetite, to have the riches of the 
Geatiles, “ the gold ant fraukincence of Midian and 
Ephah, the flocks of Kedar, and the rams of Na- 
baioth,’—to be “ clothed in purple and fine liaen,” 
and to “ fare sumptuously every day :” while all the 
world, as you say, are to come “ bending and bow- 
ing themselves down at the soles of- your fect.” 

Levi thus concludes this dissertation by saying— 
“from the explanation here given of this prophecy, 
the followiag priaciples are obvious: Ist, God will 
take vengeance on the different nations; 21d, all the 
tribes of the nation will be gathered together; 3d, 
the different nations of the earth will be subject -to 
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Ysreel—now as none of these important events took 
place at their return from Babylon, as is clear from 
ull history both sacred and profane; and as it is 
clear that they were not accomplished at the time, 
nor in the person of Jesus, it is manifest that he 
could not be the Messiah, and that these great and 
glorious promises remain yet to be fufilled in the 
latter tines, when the true Messiah will come to 
redeem the nation”---'Phis writer has very judiciously 
said, “ from the explanation here given of this pro- 
phecy, the following principles are obvious”—But 
as it is proved above agreeably to the orginal, the 
obvious meaning of the words of the prophet, that 
no such events were to take place at the return from 
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the Babylonish captivity; and as the fact is proved 
in profane history, even in the histories of all na- 
tions, that when Christ came, the Gentile nations 
were called from idolatry to the worship of the true 
God, that even Asia, Africa, and Europe, received 
the gospel; agreeably to the express words of the 
prophet in the third verse, viz. .dnd the Gentiles 
shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness 
of thy rising. Itis incontrovertible evidence that 
this prophecy was accomplished in the person of 
the true Messiah, the Redeciner of man, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that the Jews have no foundation 
whereon to rest their hopes, that the Messiah is yet 
to come. 


Supplementary Additions. 
en 


Having in the foregoing pages given a full account of the various systems of religion precailing, or which 
have prevailed in the world, at least so far as they are known; we shali now add some interesting 
documents not to be found in the former editions ; these, our readers will doubtless consider as con- 

: tributing very essentially to the utility and value of the work.—Indced, it must be observed, that 
since its first publication a number of new sects of religious professors hate arisen, of which a clear 
account will be found in the present edition, and 2 no other. 

The dissertation on “ Curist, THE TRUE MeEssian,” is also new, for which we are indebted to 
Mr. John Bellamy, the author of Biblical Criticisms, §c. a 


OF THE BIBLE, AND THE TRANSLATIONS THEREOF; : 
Especially of the present English Translation. 


As it is of the utmost importance to every pro- 
fessor of that religion which is founded on the 
Bible, that the Bible itself should not only be well 
understood by him, but that its authority aga work 
communicated by inspiration from heaven should be 
well ascertained, and moreover that the authenticity 
of such copies of it as are now procurable, and the 
correctness of those translations from sach copies, 
as are usually read aud appealed to by us should be 
established, we have thought it might be proper to 
offer an inquiry of some length into these latter par- 
ticulars, not less for the use of the biblical student, 
than for the satisfaction of gencra! readers. 

. Of the authority of the Bible, as received by in- 
spiration from God, we shall at present say nothing, 
presuming it is fully admitted by the reader; and 
being aware that the necessary proofs requisite todo 
this subject tolerable justice, would extend these 
summary hints to an inconvenient lergth, 


Of the original writers of the Bible. 


It is very credible, that the patriarch Abraham, to 
go no higher into antiquity, possessed and brought 
away, what information the books, or records, of his 
original country could communicdte.*.For our own 
pert, we do not know that we-sheuld say any thine 
improbable, if we considered Noah himself as prac- 
tising the art of writing; but, as great doubts: have 
been entertained, whether this-art be more ancient 
that the intercourse of Moses with: the Divinity on 
Mount Horeb, we are ‘unwilling tobe thought too 
sangullie, or too overweening on this subject. 

We think the remarks “on thenatureiaf seals,” 
are determinate for the.nature of the seal of Judah 
Gen. xxxvili, that: it contained his name, or enpro- 
priate mark, engraved on it. We assame this ag 
fact. But we think »we discern traces of a still sore: 
early employment of-this noble art, im the days of 
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Abraham. We read, Gen. xxiv. 17.8 passage which 
has all the air of an abridgement of a title deed, or 
conveyance of an estate, which indeed is its im- 
port. “ And the |. ficld of Ephron, 2. whicli was 
in Machpelah, 3. which was before Mamre, 4. the 
field, 5. and the cave which was tl:erein, 6. and all 
the trees in the field, 7. that were in all the borders 
thereof round about, 9. were made sure to Abraham, 
9. for a possession, 1Q. in the presence of the child- 
ren of Heth, 11. before all that went ia at the gate 
of his city.’ A modern attorney would desire no 
more than the introduction of a few phrases, to 
make a deed of many skia from this passage; and 
the whole history of this purchase and paymeut, 
strikes us, as being uot only according to the local 
usages of the couutry, in the present day, but also 
$@ minutely described, that we scarce think it would 
have been so amply, and even punctiliously, inserted 
into an epitomised history of the times, had nai the 
origival laid before the writer; who, finding himself 
able to communicate this ancient documenit to his 
readers, embraced with pleasure the opportuuity of 
abridging it. 

If this be admitted as an ‘instance of the art of 
writing, and of such an art being practised in the 
days of Abraham, we may justly consider, whether 
that patriarch could be tbe first possessor of it? we 
think vot: and if, as the Rabbins say, Abraham 
himself learned of Shem, and they say decidedly, 
that “ Isaac went to Shem’s school,” we think we 
may hesitate before we deny the possibility, at least, 
that Shem had preserved a history of former events, 
which history he communicated to ‘Abraham, from 
whence it descended to Isaac, to Jacob, to Levi, to 
Moses. We have sometimes gone so far as to sup- 
pose we discerned a difference of style between the 
early parts of the book of Genesis, and the original 
writings of Moses; but we say no more on this 
subject; we merely mention this by the bye. 

We do not see that any injury is done to the just 
arguments on behalf of the mspiration of scripture, 
if we suppose that Shem wrote the early history of 
the world; that Abraham wrote what concerned 
himself; Jacob svhat concerned himself, &c. and 
that, at length, Moses compiled, arranged, and edited 
a copy of the holy works extant in his time. We 

_shall see that a procedure perfectly analogous to this 
was conducted by Ezra in after times; on whose 
edition of holy scripture our faith now rests, as it 
rests 10 like manner on the prior edition of Moses, 
if he was the editor:-of some parts; or, on his 
authority, if he svas the writer of the whole. 

Accepting Moses as the writer of the Pentatench, 
we may nevertheless consider Joshua as adding some 
smaii matters to it, such as the history of the death 
of Moses, &c. and Ezra in ‘later times, as adding 
sume other small matters to it, such as, various minor 
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observations, changes of names which had happened 
during a lapse of many ages, particular directions 
where such or such objects were situated, &c. for 
the benefit of his readers; and let us say, for the 
benefit of remote posterity. 

When we come to the days of Moses, we have 
clear evidence of written documents being composed, 
purposely to deliver down to posterity the history of 
past events. Moses not only was willing to write, 
but he is specitically directed to write, by way of 
record, and to take special care for the preservation 
of those records, by placing them in the most sa- 
cred of the national repositorics; and under the 


_ immediate care of those most intimately concerned 


in their preservation. 

We find this custom of composing Public Records 
vas continued in after-ages in Israel; under the 
Judges, under the Kings, and when the schism took 
place between Israe] and Judali, each of those 
kingdoms preservea copies of the writings esteemed 
sacred, whether historical or devotional. We have, 
indeed, reason to be thankful, that beside the Jew- 
ish copy of the Pertateuch, the Samaritans have 
preserved their copy ‘also, which if it be, as many 
learned men suppose, written in the truly ancient 
llebrew character, is so much the more yalnable, 
as ic has had less risk and less occasion of crror, 
than a copy transcribed into another dialect. 

But this is not the only use which we thiuk should 
be made of this circumstance: we ought to recol- 
lect the natural effects of party, in matters of reli- 
gion, especially when heightened by political ran- 
eour; we may be sure that the Samaritans would 
suffer no alterations to be made in their copies by 
any authority from the Jewish governors, and the 
Jews, we well know, would have hardly received 
even a palpable truth from “ that foolish people 


which dwelt-in Samaria.” 


Wherefore, when we find the copies preserved by 
these two people generally correspondent, and_dif- 
fering only in some few minor matters, we ought 
to adinire the providence of God, which has thus 
made even the wrath of man to praise him,” by 
transmitting more than one copy of this leading 
portion of holy writ, in a manner more certain, 
and less liable to doubt, or collusion, or -equivoca- 
tion, than if a single copy had come through the 
hands of one set of friends only, or had beem pre- 
served only by those whose unsupported testimony 

rmight have been suspected of undue partiality, or 
of improper bias. 

1 We find the kings of Judah attentive to the ar- 
rangement of their sacred code in after-ages ; David 
no doubt, authenticated the books of the prophet 
Samuel, and we read that Hezeliah employed seve- 
ral persons to collect and arrange the Proverbs of 


‘Solomon, and even to add to them, others which 
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that prince had left behind him. It is usually un- 
derstood, that the Psalms, Proverbs, and eclesi- 
astes, were added under Hezekiah ; also the book 
of Job, perhaps, though others think Isaith. 

The prophecies of Jeremiah were pubhe ; many 
of them were read to all the people, and before the 
king, so that copies could not be rae; the same 
may be said of most of the minor prophets ; and in 
shot, of all that were uear to the days of Nehe- 
miah and Eziu. 

]1 is very natural to suppose that those chiefs of 
the Jewish people, after their return from captivity, 
would do their utmost to collect, preserve, aud 
maintain the dignity, of all the writings of their 
sucred code; and imdeed, excepting the prophet 
Malachi, we may confidently consider Ezra, as not 
only collecting, but collating the copies of former 
writings, and composing additions to the historical 
narrations ; notin the buoks themselves, withheld 
perhaps, by their prior sanctity, but in that separate 
history which we call the Chronicles. 

Ilere we ought to make a pause; because here 
eur faith rests on Ezra’s edition: and I doubt not 
that this “ scribe, well insucted in the law,” had 
not only divine guidance, but good reasons too, for 
what he did, and for his manner of doing it. 

I suspect that we have so many instances of 
Fzra’s modesty, as we have marginal readings in our 
Hebrew Bibles; which in all amount to 840.— 
These occur im various places of the works extant 
before ava; but there are none in the prophet 
Malachi, who has been sttpposed to be Ezra him- 
self; if so, the reason for this exemption from va- 
nous readings is evident. 

From the time of Ezra, the Uebrew canoa was 
esteemed as concluded: but between the times of 
Ezra and Christ, the books of the Jews became 
objects of enquiry to neighbouring nations ; and 
translations of them dunug this interval, being 
undertaken by those whose language we also study, 
these truuslations become very unpertant to us: 
who by their means have additional sanetion to the 
articles of our enquiry, and additional means of 
ausavermg the purposes to which our cnquiny is 
Guceted. 


Translations of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


The first translation im order of time, and indeed 
in poiut of importance to us, is that Greek version 
usually called the Seventy or Septuagint. 

Phe Chaldce translations come nest in order: 
they are not so much translations as peraphirases. 

Vhe Syriac translauion has been, by some, refcr- 
red to the time of Solomon; by others to the time 
o* Abgarus, king of Edessa; this is ccitainly moie 
piebuble, but is uot universally aduitted. {1 un- 
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$35, 
questionably is ancient; and Dr. Pridcaux thinks, 
it was made within the first century of A. D. and 
that it is the best of all translations. 

Latin translations do uot date before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Rome. 

We are now to udd to our consideration, beside 
the Licbiew copies of the Old Testament, the seve- 
ral books wlaich compose the New ‘Festament; 
these were studied, copicd, and translated, together 
with the [ebrew scriptures, by Christians, while the 
Jews studied and coped only those which contaiued 
the principles of their ancient system. 


Jewish labours on Hebrew cones. 


The attention of the Jews was by no means con- 
fined to writing copies of the holy word; they made 
almost meredible exertions to preserve the geuuine- 
uess and iategrity of the text. 

‘This prodneed what has been termed the Masora, 
the most stupendous monument in the whole history. 
of literature, of minute and persevering labour.— 
The persons employed in it, and who afterwards 
received from it the name of Masorites, were Jewish 
literati, who flourished after the commencement of 
the Christian xra. With a reverential, not to say 
superstitious, attention, of which history does not 
furnish an instance to be urged in comparison with 
it, they counted all the verses, words, and letters, of 
all the twenty-four books of the Old Testament, and 
of each of those twenty-four books, and of every 
section of cach book, and of all its subdivisions — 
“The matter of the Masora,” says Mr. Lewis, in 
his Ongines Hebrez, vol. iv. p. 156, “ consists in 
critica! ‘remarks upou the verses, words, letters, and 
voncl points of the Hebrew test. The Masorcts 
were the first who distinguished the books and sec» 
tions of bovks into verses, and marked the wmnbir 
of the verses, and of the words and letters in each 
verse; the verses where they thenght there was 
something forgot; the wouls which they believed to 
he changed; the letters which they thought super- 
fluous; the repetitions of the same verses; the dif+ 
ferent readings; the words which are tcduudlant or 
defective; the number of times that the same word 
is found inthe begining, middle, or end of a verse; 
the different siguthcations of the same word; the 
agieement er cowunctiou of one word with ano- 
ther; the number of words that are prited above; 
which leiters are pronounced, and s!ach are turned 
upside down; and such as haog perpendicular; they 
tuok the number of cach: it was they, in short, who 
invented the vowel points, the accents, acd made 
divers critical remarks upon the punctustion, and 
abundance of other things of equal importance, 

“A creat part of the labour of these Jewish doc- 
tors cousisted in counting the letters of the Hchiew 
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of Michaelis in 1720. A critical eclition was pub- 
Tished by Raphael Chajim Basila, a Jew in Mantua, 
in four parts, 1742—17-44. 

The most celebrated edition of the Hebrew with 
a Latin translation, was that of Sébastian Munster. 
The first volume of the first edition was printed in 
1534, the second volume in 1535; the second 
edition was printed in 1546. It was the first Latin 
translation by any of the separatists from the see of 
Rome. Santes Pagninus was the first of the Ca- 
tholics who made an entirely new Latin version. 
It was publisied af Lyons, iu 1528, and has often 
been republished. ‘Phat it is an accurate and faith- 
ful translation, all acknowledge,—that the Latinity 
is barbarous, cannot be denied; but, as it was thie 
author's plan, to frame a verbal translation, in the 
Strictest and most literal sense of that word, its 
supposed barbarism was unavoidable, and cannot, 
therefore, be imputed to it, as a fault. The cele- 
brated edition of the Rev. Charles Francis Houbi- 
gant, of the oratory, was published in four volumes 
folio, with a Latin version and prolegomena, at 
Paris, in 3753. he prolegomena and the Latin 
version have been printed separately. ‘Uhe merit of 
this edition is celebiated by all, who are not advo- 
«ules tor the Masora. By them itis spoken of in 
tie harshest terins. , Several manuscripts were oc- 
casionally consulced by the author: but it is evident, 


that lie did nut collate any one manuscript through-~ 


out. Prior to Honbigant’s edition, was that of 

feinecius, at Liepsic, in 1725, reprinted there in 
1759. A new edition of it was printed in 1793, 
under the inspection of Dr. Doederlein, and Pro- 
fessor Meisner. It contains the most important of 
the various readings collected by Dr. Kennicott and 
De Rossi, printed nnder the text. Lor the purpose 
of comuon use, it is an exccilent edition, and sup- 
plies the want of the splendid bur expensive editions 
and collations, of Houbigant, Kennicott, and De 
Rossi. 

Those who extend their biblical researches into 
Rabbinism, are recommended by the learned in 
this branch of biblical literature, to the Biblia Rab- 
binica of Rabbi Moses, published at Amsterdam, 
an four volumes folio, iu 172{—1727, which in- 
tirely superseded the Biblia Rablbinica of Bomberg 
and Bustorf. ‘The purchasers of it should see, that 
the copy offered to them contains the treatise of the 
Rabbi Abdias Sporno, de Scopo Legis, which, in 
the copies d.signed for zale to Christians, 1s gene- 
gaily omitted, 

‘Tle reader will peiceive, that the Hebrew lan- 
guage, though lost as a spoken language among tle 
dews, yet has been cultivated emung thera by their 
men of learning: while the Cliristiuns, under all the 
disadvantages of receiving the principles of this Jan- 
guage from Jewish instructors, have laboured with 
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great assiduity, in acquiting’a competent acquaint+ 
uce with it, and even a deep knowledge of ita 
powers. ‘They have also been the first to collate 
MSS. and to apply general learning to sacred lite- 
rature : both these prninciplesare honourable to their 
skill and industry; but both may be carried too far, 
if they should be substituted for accurate under- 
standing of the holy language itself, and corzect 
attention to its peculiarities, properties, and idiozs. | 

But while we recommend strongly the closest at-. 
tention to the Licbrew language itself, we adant 
frankly, that very great light has been oltuined 
from its sister chulects, of which the Chalece is 
one, and the Arabic is another, which cannot be tou 
highly prized. ‘Vhe Jews despise this Arabie diulect, 
but the disadvantage of despising it is to thei 
selves. 

The reader may now forma toleralsle idea of the 
state of the Hebrew Scriptures, the Old Testament : 
we ure next to direct our attention to the Scriptures 
of the New Vestament, which are written in Greek, 


Y 


SS 
Of the present state of the Greck Manuscripts. 


The Greek manuscripts, according to Wetstein’s 
account, are written either on parcliment (or vellum) 
or on paper. The parchment or vellum is either 
purple-coloured, or of its natural colour ; and either 
thin or thick. The paper is either silken, or of the 
common sort; and its supertices are either glazed, 
or of the ordinary roughness. he letters are either 
capital (generally called uncial) or small. ‘The ca- 
pital Ictters are either unadorned and simple, and 
the strokes of them very thin and straight; or they 
are of a thicker kind, uneven and angulous. Some 
of them are supported on something itke a base, 
others are ornamented, or rather buithened, with a 
top. Letters of the first description are of the kind 
gencrally found on the ancient mouuments of Grecce; 
those of the last resemble the paintings of half bar- 
barous times. Manuscripts, therefure, written in 
the first kind of letter, are generally supposed to be 
of the sixth century, at the latest ; those written in 
tha second kind of letter are generally supposed to 
be of the tenth century. ‘The manuscripts wiitten 
in the sinall letters are of a still later age. But even 
in the earliest manuscripts some words are abbrevi- 
ated. At the beginning of a new book, the fuur or 
five first lines are often written in vermillion. “Chere 
are very few mznuscripts of the entire New "Vesia- 
nent. ‘Che greater part contain the gospels oly 5 
very few have the Apocalypse. ‘ 

The curious aud extensive collations, which have 
been made of manuscripts withia Uhis century, lave 
shewn, that eertain:- manusciipts have an ofiinity 10 
each other, and that their test is distinguished trom 
others by characteristic marks. “Chis has enabled 
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the writers on this subject to arrange them onder 
certain gencral classes. ‘They have observed, that, 
as different countries had different versions, accord- 
ing to their respective languages, their manuscripts 
naturally resembled their respective versious, as the 
versions, generally speaking, were made from the 
manuscripts in common use. Pursuing this idea, 
they have supposed four principal exemplars: 1st, 
the western excinplar, or that used in the countries 
where the Latin language was spoken; wath this the 
Latin version coincides: @d, the Alexandrine ex- 
emplar; with this the quotations of Origen coincide: 
3d, the ISdessene exemplar, from which the Syriac 
version was made: and 4th, the Byzantine or Con- 
stantinopolitan exemplar: the greatest number of 
manuscripts written by the mouks on monnt Athos, 
the Moscow manuscripts, the Sclavonian or Russian 
versions, and the quotations of St. Chrysostom aud 
Vheophylact, bishop of Bulgaria, ave referrible to 
ilus edition. ‘Phe readings of this exemplar are 1¢- 
mirkably different from thuse of the other cxem- 
plars; between which a striking coincidence appeais. 
A reading supported by all three of them is sup- 
posed to be of the very highest authority ; yet the 
true reading is sometimes found only i the fourth. 
From the coincidence observed between many 
‘Greek manuscripts and the Vulgate, or some other 
Latin translation, a suspicion arose in the minds of 
several writers of emincuce, that the Greek text had 
been assimilated throughout, to the Latin, his 
seeins to have been first suggested by Mrasinus; but 
it does not appcar that he supposed the altcrations 
were made before the fiftcenth century; so that the 
charge of Latinizing the manuscripts did uot, in his 
notion of it, eatcnd to the original writers of the 
manuscripts, or, as they are called, the writers a 
primd manu, but affected only the subscquent inter- 
polators, or, as they are called, the writers a secundd 
manu. Father Simon and Mill adopted and ex- 
tended this accusation; and it was urged by Wet- 
stem with bis usual vehemence and ability, so that 
it came to be generally received. Gengel expressed 
some doubts of it; and Semler formally called it in 
question, Le was followed by Griesbach and Wide, 
and finally brought over Michaelis, who; in the first 
edition of his Introduction to the New ‘Testament, 
bad taken part with the accusers ; but in the fourth 
edition of the same work, with a candour ef which 
there are too few cxamples, he declared himself 
persuaded that the charge was uatounded, and totally 
abandoned his first opimen. 
iesides the manuscripts which contain whole 
books of the New Testament, other smanuscripts 
have been consulted; aniong these are the JLecti- 
ouaria, or collections of detached parts of the New 
Testament, appointed to be read in the ;public ser- 
mice ef Ge chiuch. These are distinguished imto 
56 
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the Evangelisiarium, or lessons from the gospels, 
aud the Apostolos, or lessons from the acts and 
epistles. ‘The quotations from the New Testament, 
in the works of the ancients, have also been cou- 
sulted. 


Principal Greek Manuscripts now extant. 


These are the Codex Alexandrinus, in the British 
’ Museum; the Codex Cuntabrigiensis, or Codex 
Bez, and the Codex Vaticanus, The Codex Alex- 
andrinus consists of four volumes; the three first of 
them conta the Old Testament; the fourth the 
New Vestainent, together with the first epistle of 
St. Clement to the Corinthians, and a fragment of 
the second. ‘The Codex Cantabrigiensis, or the 
Codex Bezw, is a Greek aud Latin manuscript of 
the four gospels, and the Acts of the apostles. The 
Codex Vaticsnus, contained, originally, the whole 
Greek Lible. 

‘The respective ages of these venerable manuscripts 
have been a subject of great controversy, and have 
einployed the ingenuity and leamming of several bib- 
lical writers of great renown. After a profound in- 
vestigation of the subject, Dr. Woide tixes the age 
of the Codex Alexandrinus between the middle and 
the end of the fourth century ; after a similar inves- 
tigation, Dr. Kipling fixes the age of the Codex 
Cantabrigiensis, or the Codex Beze, at the second 
century; but Mr. Herbert Marsh, in his notes to 
Michaelis, vol. ii, p. 708-715, seems to prove de- 
monstratively, that it was not wrilteneartier than the 
fifth century. Montfaucon and flanchini refer the 
Codex Vaticanns to the fifth century. In 1786, 2 
fac-simile edition of the Now Testament in the Co- 
dex Afesxandrinus was published in Londen, at the 
expence of ‘the University of Oxford, by Dr. Woide. 
Tu 1793, a fuc-sine/e edition of the Cadex Contabri- 
giensis, or the Codex Beza, was published at Coa 
bridge, at the expence of the Uuiversity, by Dr, 
Kaphng.  ‘Phese editions eshibiy then respective 
prototypes, page for page, tine for lie, word for 
word, contracuon for contraction, rasure for resure, 
to a degree of similarity bardly credible. The apes 
were cast for the purpose, in alphabets of various 
ferns, that they might be varied with the manuscript, 
and represmat it mere exactly, 


Palyglott editions cf the Bible, 


The first Polvalott as that of Comylutum, or 
Aleata. It ts divided into sis parts, und comprised 
in four volumes folio. It has the Hebrew, Latin, 
and Greek, in three distinct coliwnes ; the Chaldee 
paraphiasc, vith a Latin interpretation, is at the 
vottom of the page, and the margin is filled with 
» the Licbiew aud Chaldee radicals: thefuuth volume 
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cantaiis the Greek Testament, with no other trans- 
lation Vian the Latin. It was begun in 1502, the 
impression was printed off im 1517, and it was 
published in 1592. ‘The expence of the work, 
which amounted (it is said) to 50,000 ducats, was 
wholly paid by Cardma! Ximenes, of Spain. 

Itis certain, that Cardinal Ximenes spared no 
expence in collecting manuscripts; bat, whother he 
had any that were’ truly valuable, has been much 
doubted. In 1784, when Professor Birch was 
engaged in his edition of the Bible, Professor 
Moldenhawer went tea Alcala, for the purpose of 
discovering the manuscripts used in the Nimeman 
Polyglott, After much inquiry, he discovered, that 
about thirty-five years before, they had been sold to 
a rocket-maker, of the name of Toryo; and the 
receipt given to him for his purchase was produ- 
ced!! ‘Fhe Complntensian Polyglott was followed 
and excelled by. the, Polyglott of Antwerp, printed 
in that eity in 1569—1572, in eight volumes. folio, 
under the dwection ef Arias Montanus. It con- 
tains, besides the whole of the Complutensian 
edition, a9 Chaldee paraphrase on part of the Old 
‘Lestament, whieh, Cardinal. Nimenes, having par- 
ticular reasons, for not, publishmg it, had deposited 
in the Theological Library at Complutum. The 
New ‘Eestament,has the Syriac version, and the La- 
tin. translation of Santes Pagninus,, as reformed by 
Arias Montanus. Less beautiful, but more accu- 
rate, and comprehending more than any of the three 
preceding Polyglotts, 1s the Polyglott of London, 
printed in, 1653—1657, in six volumes, to which 
the Lexicon Heptaglotton of Castell, in two vo- 
Jumes folio, is usually added. Dr: Bryan. Walton, 
alterwards bishop of Chester, was the editor of it. 
‘Twelve copies of it were printed on large paper: 
one, of great beauty, is in the library of St. Paul’s 
cathedral; another was in that of the Count de 
Lauraguais; another is in the library of Sz. Jolm’s 
College at Cambridge. It was published lay sub- 
seription, and is said to be the first book printed 
it that manner in England. Dr. Walton, had leave 
from the protector to import his paper duty free. 


Greek editions of the New Testament. 


The first in point of, time, was that of Erasmus, 
with a new Latin translation. He puolished five 
editions of, it, m 1516, 1519, 1522, 1527, and 
1555. The edition of 1519 1s most esteemed. 

‘Lhe next edition of the New Testament in 
Greek, is that inserted in the Complutensian Polyg- 
lott. ‘The learned agree in wishing the editors had 
deseribed, or, at least, specified the manuseripts 
they made use of. ‘The editors speak, highly of 
them; but this*was, when the number of known 
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| manuscripts was small, and manuscript criticism 


was in its infancy; so that, withont impeaching 
either their candour or their judgment, their asser- 
tions, in this respect, must be understood with 
much limitation. It has been cherged on them, that 


- they sometimes altered the Greek text, without the 


| 1589, 1598. 
' the same text. 
~ ensed of being influeneed by bis Calvinism. 


authority of a single manuscript, to make it con 
form to the Latin. Against this charge they have 
been defended by Goeze, and, to a certain extent, 
by Griesbach. ' 

The editions of Robert Stephens are next to be 
considered. For exquisite beauty:and deheacy of 
type, elegance and proper disposition of contrac- 
tions, smoothness and softness of paper, liquid 


' clearness of ink, and evenness of lines and letters, 


they have never been surpassed, and, in the opinion 
of many, never equalled. There are four editions 
of them published by himself, in 1546, 1549, 1550, 
and 1551. His son published a fifth edition in 
1569. ‘The third of these is in folio, ani has the 
readings of sixteen manuscripts, in the margin.— 
The two first are in 16", and of those, the first 


' (that in 1546)-is the most correct. 


. The first edition of Beza was printed in 1565; 
he principally follows in it the third edition of Ro- 
bert Stephens. He printed other editions in 1582, 
They do not contain, every where, 
In his choice of readings he is ac= 


The celebrated edition of the Elzevirs was first 
printed at Leyden, in 1624. It was printed from 
the third edition of Robert Stephens: where ‘it va- 
ries from that edition, it follows, generally, the edi- 
tion of Beza. By this edition, the text, which had 
fluctuated in the preceding editions, acquired a 
consistency. It was generally followed in all the 
subsequent editions. It has deservedly, therefore, 
obtained the appellation of Editio recepta. The 
editors of it are unknown. 


Editions with various readings. 


The celebrated edition of the Rev. John Milk 
was published at Oxford in 1707, after an assidu- 
ous labour of thirty years. He survived the publi- 
eation of it only-fourteen days. He inserted in his. 
edition all the collections of various readings, which 
had been made before his time; he collated several’ 
original editions; procured extracts from Greek 
manuscripts, which had never been collated ; and, 
in many instances, added-readings from the ancient 
versions, and from the quotations of them in the. 
works of the ancient fathers. The whole of the 
various readings collected by him, are said, without 
any improbability, to amount to 30,000, He has, 


enriched his work with most learned prolegomeia, 


ce 
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and a clear and accurate description of his manu- 
scripts. He took the third edition of Stephens for 
his text. 

The edition of John Aibert Bengel, abbot of 
Alspirspack, in the duchy of Wurtemberg, was 
published in 1734. He prefixed to it his “ Intro- 
ductio in Crisin Novi Lestamenti;’ ‘and subjoined 
to it his “ dpparatus: Criticus § Epilogus.” He 
altered the text, where he thought it might be im- 
proved; but, except in the Apocalypse, he studi- 
ously avoided inserting in the text any reading, 
which was not in some printed edition. Under the 
text he placed some select readings, reserving the 
whole collection of various readings, and his own 
sentimeuts upon them, for his Apparatus Criticus. 

All former editions of the Greek ‘Testament were 
surpassed by that of John James Wetstein: it was 
published in two volumes folio, m 1751, at Am- 
sterdam. He adopted for his text the editro recepia 
of the Elzevirs. lis collection of various readings 
far snppasses that of Mill or Bengel. His notes 
are particularly valwable, for the copious extracts 
he has made from the Rabbinical writers. These 
greatly serve to explain the idiom and turn of ex- 
pression used bythe Apostolic wnters and Evan- 
gelists. . daly 

Dr. John James Griesbach, whose edition of 
the New Testament was first publislted in 1775— 
1777, in two volumes octavo, at Halle. In the 
year 1795, the first volume was reprinted, under 
the patronage, and at the expence of his grace the 
duke of Grafton. Ithas extracts from two Hundred 
manuscripts, in addition to‘ those quoted in the for- 
mer edition. He has collated all the Latin versions 
published by Sabatier ‘and Blanchini. His object 
Is to give a select and choice collection of the vari- 
ous readings, produced by Mill, Bengel, and Wet- 
stein, and of his own extracts, omitting all such as 
are trifling in themselves, supported by little autho- 
rity, or evidently only errata. a 

Vhere are many other respectable editions of the 
Greek ‘Testament ; but those we have mentioned 
are confessedly the principal. The edition by 
Erasmus, with a slight intermixture of the cditicn 
in the Complutensian Polyglott, are the principal 
editions, from which almest all the subsequent edi- 
tions have been taken. 


Every person, to whom the sacred writings are 


dear, must wish them editett im the most perfect 
manner. It would reflect disgrace on the learned 
of the Christian world, that any Pagan author 
should be published in a more perfect manner than 
the word of God. } 

An Englishman must view with pleasure the use- 
ful and magnificent exertions of fis countrymen in 
tlis respect. Bishop Walton’s Poly clott ranks first 
ym that noble and costly class of publications; fo- 
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reign countries can shew nothing equal to Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s edition of the Bible, or similar cither to Dr. 
Woide’s edition of the Codex Alexandrinus, or Dr. 
Kipling’s edition of the Codex Beze: and in the 
Whole republic of letters, nothing is now so impa- 
tently expected, as the completion of Dr. Holmes’s 
edition of the Septuagint, of which the books of 
Genesis and of Exodus are published. 

Where the word of God is concerned, the ercat~ 
est moderation should be used; and care should be 
taken, that the assertions made, are expressed accn- 
rately, aud in such terms as prevent lnproper con+ 
clusions being drawn from them. 

Where the number of thé various readings is 
mentioned before persons, to whom. the subject is 
new, or in any work likely to have a general circu- 
lation, it should be added, that their importance is 
rather of a literary than a religious kind; and that, 
whether considered collectively or individually, they 
do not affect the genuineness of the text, or the 
substanee of its history or doctrine, The improve- 
ments, which proposed alterations are thought ta: 
make, should not be exaggeruted; it should be re- 
marked, that alterations of that description are con- 
fessedly few; and that none of them affect the 
gospel as a history, as a rule of faith, or as a body 
of morality. Conjectural ewendations should almost 
always be resisted. 

We proceed’ uow to a subject more particularly 
interestig to us as Britons, which is, the history of 
our national translations ; this has already engaged 
the attention of the learned, by whose labours we 
shall profit ou this subject, as we. have done on the. 
foregoing. 


English trauslations.of the Bible. 


It would be very difficult to ascertain every Eng- 
lish translator, or when the Scriptures were first 
trensiated into the language of this’ country : 
that the Saxons read the Bible in their own language. 
isan opinion well autlenticated; some parts at 
least having been translated by Adelm, bishop of 
Sherborne, Eadfrid (or Ecbert) bishop of Lindis- 
ferne, the venerable Bede, and king Alfred. AEMfrie, 
abbot of Malmesbury, transln.ed the Pentateuch,. 
Judges, aul Job, which were printed in the year 
1699. And the four gospels x:cre printed from an 
anctent MS. now im the Bodle-an lorary, 1571, un- 
der the care of the martyrolog st Juln lox, assisted 
and encouraged by Matthew Parker, cichbistip of 
Canterbury. ‘The tide 1s, “ The Gospets of the. 
Fower Evangelists, translate. io the olde Saxong: 
tyme out of Latin, into the vulgare toung of the 
Saxons, and now published for festimonic of the 
same. At London by ohn Daye, dweiling ouer 
Aldersgate, 1571. Cun: privideg.o regie mujestutis 
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per deconiiium.” ‘And several parts of the scriptures | 


chad been, from time to time translated by different 


_persons ;' proofs of which, if not the very transla- | 


tions themselves, exist in different libraries of this 
‘kingdom. In particular, in the year 1349, the 
Psalms, translated by Richard Rolle, an hermit of 
Hampole in Yorkshire: and in the Larlcian avd the 
king’s ibraries, are specimens of other and different 
versions: and soon afterwards Jolin Wielif trans- 
ated the New Testament. 

John Wiclif was born about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, at Wiclif, in Yorkshire. Being 
sbred to learning, he was seni to Queen's Coliege, 
Oxford, and admitted a commoncr; but soon after 
removed to Merton College, where he was a_pre- 
bationer, but not a feliew. In 1356, he is said to 
have written a tract “ Of the Last Age;” im which 
he exposed the many corrupt ways used to obtaia 
ecclesiastical benefices. Le gained considerabic re- 
putation by defending the interest of the University 
against the encroachments of the begging iniars , 
und was chosen warden of Buahiol-hall, and presented 
to the rectory of Fylingham in Licolnshire, which 
he afterwards exchanged for that of Lotegarshall. 
December 14, 1365, he was nominated warden of 
Canterbury College, mcorporated into Christ Church 
in Osford, by archbishop Islip the founder; but at 
the death of the archbishop, he, with three secular 
fellows, were, in 1367, ejected from thence, and on 
appeal the sentence was confirmed by the pope’s 
bull in 1370. After his ejectment, he read lectures 
iu divinity in that University with such applause, that 
almost every thing he said was received as an oracle. 
In 157-4, king Edward 11f. nonsinated him, with the 
bishop of Gangor and others, to be his ambassador 
to treat with the pope’s nuacios concerning the pro- 
visions of ecclesiastical benefices here in England, 
claimed by the pope, and long complained of -by 
ottr parliament as very injurious to the rights of the 
English church, As a reward for his faithfulness in 
executing this commission, which was held at Bruges, 
‘the king gave him the prebend of Aust, in the colle- 
giate church of Westbury, in the county of Glo- 
cester, and then in the diocese of SYorcester (Glo- 
cester was elevated into 2 bishopric by Ming Henry 
VILL.) with the rectory of Lutterworth in Leicester- 
shire, But having shewed himself a defender of the 
king’s supremacy, and freely exposed the artifices and 
eneroachments of the papal power, nimeteen articles 
of accusation were extracted from his lectures and 
sermons, and transmitted to the pope (Gregory XI.) 
who, on the 2Ist of May, 1377, dispatched to Simon 
Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury, aud William 
Courtney, bishop of London, three bulls; by the 
first of which, these prelates were directed -to cause 
Jchn Wiclif to be apprehended, imprisoned, and put 
Inucns: this gave the doctor a great deal of trouble, 
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and would, in all probability; have ended in his death, 
if .he-had not been protected by the duke of Lan- 
caster, uncle to Richard Il. who was then king.— 
It seems that about this time he set about translating 
the whole Bible in English from the Latin; proba- 
bly not being sufficiently skilled in Hebrew and Greek 
to translate from the original tongues. In 1333, he 
was seized with a palsy, which, however, did not 
prevent his attending the duties of his function tll 
the 98th of Deceinber 1884, when he was again 
attacked, and died the 31th of the same month— 
There ara several copies of this translation of the 
New Testament in differeut librasies, both public 
and private, though with some degiee of variation. 
In the year 1731, the New Vestairent was printed in 
folio, under the care of the Rev. Julin Lewis, minis- 
ter of Murgate, and chaplain to Lord Malton, with 
a glossary. 

In the year 1526, William Tyndal printed the first 
edition of his New Testament. . 

William Tyndal, or Tindale, or Tyndall, otherwise 
Hitchins, was born somewhere in Wiles ; and being 
bred to learning, was placed iu Magdalen Hall, iq 
Oxford, where now remains an original picture of 
him. Here he took his degrees, and read lectures 
privately in divinity to several of the students of that 
hai, and fellows. of the adjoining college. His 
mauners and conversation, says Fox, in his “ Acts 
and Monurient,” were such, that all who knew him 
reputed and esteemed him to be a man of a mast 
virtuous disposition, and life unspotted. Wood says, 
he was expelled for his Lutheran tenets ; and whether 
he took any degree in that University does not 
appear. ~ 

From Oxford he removed to Cambridge, whence, 
after some stay, he went to Little Sudbury, in Glo- 
cestershire, where he was entertained in the farnily 
of Sir John Welch, as tutor to his children. But 
being suspected of heresy by the neighbouring clergy, 
with whoin he had sometimes disputes about religion, 
and being by them threatened aud persecuted iit the 
ecclesiasticul courts, he, with the consent of Suz 
Joim, left the family, and went to London, where be 
for sonic time preached in the church of Sz, Dua- 
stan’s in the west. Llere he obtained the reconimen-. 
dation of Sir Henry Guikiford, master of the horse, 
to Dr. Cuthbert Tonstal, bishop of Loudon, to whom 
he presented an oration of Isocrates, translated by 
hiniself out of the Greek, with an epistle to the 
bishop, which he wrote by the advice of Sir Henry. 
But the bishop’s answer was, that his house was fall; 
that he ad more than he ‘could provide for; and 
advised him to seek out in London, where he could 
not fail of employment. Not being able to obtain 
any, he was supported by Mr. Humphry Monmouth, 
adraper and alderman of London, a favourer of 
Luther’s opinions; with whom he abode half a yeur, 
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‘where he took his degree of Bachelor of Arts in 


behaving i in the most sober and temperate manner ; 
studying night and day, and bending his thoughts 
towards the translation of the New Testament 
into English. But being seusible of the bazard he 
would run by printing it in England, he resolved to 
go into Germany, as a place of ercater security and 
more liberty. And this he was better enabled to do 
by the assistanee of his friend Mr. Monmouth, 
who gave him an annuity of ten pounds a year, 
then a sufficient maintenanee for a single man, and 
4s mnch as Vyndal desired. At his first leaving 
England, he went as far as Saxony, where he con- 
ferred with Luther, and other eminent reformers. 
From thence he returned, and settled at Antwerp, 
where was at that time a considerable factory of 
English merchants, many of which were zealous 
‘professors of Luther’s doctrine. Here he immedi- 
ately set himself about his favourite work, the 
English translation of the New ‘Testament, in 
which he had the assistance of John Fry, (or Frith) 
and a friar tamed William Roye, who wrote for 
him, and helped him to compare the texts together ; 
and in the year 1526, it was printed in octavo with- 
outa name, with an ‘epistle at the end, wherein he 
desired them that were learned to amend if ought 
were found ainiss. his edition is very scarce ; for 
soon after its first appearance, the bishop of Lon- 
don, being at Antwerp, desired Augustus Packing- 
ton, an English merchant, to buy up al! the copies 
that remained unsold; and on the bishop’s return, 
thev with many other Looks, were burned at Paul’s 
Cross, says Fox. This, Dr. Jortin, in his life of 
Erasmus, thinks was done by the bishop to serve 
Tyndal; however that be, the sale of these copies 
pata good sum of money into Tyndal’s pocket, 
and enabled him to prepare another edition for the 
press more correet than the former, which however 
Was not printed till 1534, he being probably hin- 
dered by his avoeations as clerk to the ‘English mer- 
chants, in which eapacity he was received on his 
first going to Antwerp. 

From the first edition 5000 copies were reprinted 
by the Duteh printers in 1527, 1528, and in 1550; 
but all these editions are represented to be exeeed- 
ingly ineorreet. In 1534, the Dutch printed a fifth 
edition, corrected by Grorse Joye, who not only 
corrected the typographical errors, but ventured to 
alter, and amend as he thought, the translation; 


appeared, iu which he complains of Joye's forestall- 
ing-him, and alteriag his translation. 

‘George Joye, who corrected the Dutch edition 
of Tyndal’s New Testament in 1534, (for this he 

was paid, uccording to his own account, 3 stivers, 
or 43d. per sheet, receiving only 14s. Flemish for 
the whole,) was an English refugee, born in DBed- 
forashire, und educated in Peter-house, Cambridge, 
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and soon after the second edition by Tyndal himself | 


| 
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1512, and that of Master in 1527, in which year 
also he was admitted fellow; but being aceused of 
heresy, he fled to Strasburg. He published a trans- 
lation of Isaiah in 1531; the Psalter, and Jere- 
miah, with the song of Moses in 1534. In the 
teign of king Edward V1. be returned to England, 
aud died in his native country in the year 1553. 

Besides purchasing the copies of ‘Tyndal at Aut- 
werp, other ieans were tried: orders and inonittons 
were issued by the arehbishop of Canterbury, and 
the bishop of Londun, to bring in all the New 
‘Testaments translated into the volzar tongue, that 
they might be burned, and to prohibit the reading 
of then. 

Hlis brother, John Tyndal, was prosecuted, and 
sentenced to do penance; his patron, alderman 
Monmonth, was imprisoned, aud almost ruined. 

In 1553, king Henry VIII. ordered all the books 
containing several errors, &c. with the translation 
of the scriptures coriupted by William Tyndal, as 
well in the Old Testament as in the New, to bé 
utterly expelled, rejected, and pnt away out of the 
hands of his people, and not to go abroad among his 
subjects: a proelamation was issued to the same 
purpose. 

‘Tyndal’s translation of the Pentateuch was printed 
at Marlborough in Hesse, the year before, and that 
of Jonah this year. Some are of opinion these 
were all he translated, and Fox mentions no more; 
but Hall and Bale, his contrimporaries, say, that he 
likewise translated Joshua, ke. to Nehemiah; which, 
unless Matthew’s be so far a new translation, is most 
probable. Fuller presumes, that he translated the 
Old Testament out of the Latin, as his friends 
allowed him not to have any skill in Hebrew; but 
in this he might be mistaken. Le finished his trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch in the year 1528; but going 
by sea ta Hamburgh, he suffered shipwreek, with 
the loss of all his books, n napers, &e. so that he was 
obliged to begin the whole ¢ again. 

Tyndal himsell, in a letter to Jehn Frith, written 
January 1583, says, “ | call Grod to recorde against 
the day we shall appear before our J.ord Jesus, to 
give a reckoning of ovr doings, that | never altered 
one syllable cf God’s word against, ny conscience ; 
nor would do this day, if all that isin earth, whether 
it be honour, pleasure, or viches, nizht be given tu 
nie. Moreover, | take Gud to witness to iny con- 
scienec, that I desire of God to myself in this world, 
oo more than that without wloeh F caunot keep his 
laws.” 

It appears however, that the king, in pursuance 
of his own settled judgment, Pris ac yiest deal 
of good might come of people's reading z the New 
Testament with reverence, and following of it, com 
manded the bishops to cull to them the best learned 
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of the two Universities, and to cause a new trans: 
lation to he made that the people should not be 
ignorant of God's law: but nothing being done, the. 
people still read and studied Tyndal’s; therefore, 
according to the policy of the times, it was deter- 
mined to get. rid of so dangerous a heretic; and the 
king and council, employed one, Henry Philhps, who 
insinuated himself into the acquaintance, of Mr. 
Tyndal, and Mr. Thomas, Pointz, an English mer- 
chant, at whose house he lodged: and at a favour- 
able upportunity be got the procurator-general of 
the emperor’s court to seize on Tyndal, by whom he 
was brought to Vilvorden, or Eee. abont 18 
miles from Antwerp; and after being imprisoned a 


year and a half, notwithstanding letters in his favour. 


from secretary Cromyell and others, to the court at 
Brussels, he was tried, and none of his reasons in his 
defence being admitted, he was condemned by virtue 
of the emperor’s decree, made in the assembly at 
Augsbugh, i the year 1536, His friend Mr. Pointz 
also was for sqme time kept. in prison, but afterwards 
made his eseape. Being brought to the place of 
execution, he was first strangled, calling out in his 
last moments, ‘ Lord, open the king of England’s 
eyes!” and then was burned. Thus dicd William 
Tyndal, with this testimony to his character given 
him by the emperor's. pracarator or attarney-general, 
though his adversary, that he was “ Homo doctus, 
pius, et, bouus;” which Fox translates, a learned, 
good, and godly man: and others who conversed with 
him in the castle, reported of bim, that “if he were 
not a good Christian man, they could not tell whom 
to trust.” 

The first English Bible, or complete translation 
of the scriptures printed, was that by Myles Cover- 
dale, the first edition of which bears date 1535, 
dedicated to king Henry VIII. This edition is 
printed in folio, and the title, ornamented with an 
emblematical border cut in wood, is 

“ Biblia, the Bible; that is, the Holy Scripture 
of the Olde and New Testament, faithfully and newly 
translated out of Douche and Latyn into Enuglishe. 
WWSDON SONOS 

“St. Paul, 2 Thess. iii, Praie for us, that the 
word of God maie have free passage and be glorified, 
Nc 

“ St. Paul, Coloss. iii. Let the word of Christ 
dwell im you plentiously in all wisdom, &c.” 

‘Josue i, Let not the boke of this lawe departe 
out of thy mouth, but exercise thyselfe therem day 
and.mght.” A copy is in the British Museum. 

In bishop Coverdale’s Bible we meet with the 
fallawmg judicious remark, which shews the very 
respectable knowledge and temper of that great man. 
** Now whereas the. most famous mterpreters of all 
seve sondrye judgm:entes on the texte (so far as it is 
done by the spiryte of knowledge in the Molye 
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. Gaoste) methynke no man shoulde be offended 
_ thereat, for they referre theyr doynges in mekenes tu 


the spixyte of trueth in the congregation of God; 
and sure I am, that there commethe more knowledge 
and understondinge of the scripture by their sondrye 
translacions, than by all the gloses of our sophisti- 
call doctours. For that one interpreteth somthynge 
obscurely in one place, the same translateth another 
(or,els he himselfe) more manifestly by a more playne 
vocable of the same meaning im another place.” 
More than common care seems to have becn taken 


- by Myles Coverdale in’ the language of his trans- 


lation: we have some, but they are very few, in- 
stances of barbarism, and none which are not author- 
ised by the purest writers of the times in which he 
wrote. To him and other translators of the scrips 
tures, especially of the present Dible, by the autho- 
nity of king James, our language owes perhaps more 
than to all the authors who have written since: and: 
even though some of the expressions may appear. 
uncouth, their fewness renders them not offensive ; 
they are never vulgar, they preserve their ancient 
simplicity pure and undefiled, and in their circum- 
stance and connexion perhaps but seldom could be 
exchanged for the better: nor will this opinion be 
condemned when it is considered, that that elegant 
writer and learned prelate, bishop Lowth, has. con- 
stantly used the words where he has not differed from 
the teanslation; and whenever amendments have been. 
intended. in the language of the scriptures, if we. 
have gained any thing in elegance, we have almost. 
assuredly lost in dignity. 

Myles Coverdale was born in Yorkshire, in the 
reign of king Richard IIL. or beginning of king: 
Henry VIL. about the year 1484, and bemg educated 
in the Romish religion, became an Augustine monk. 
But afterwards embracing the Reformation, he en- 
tered into holy orders. He seems little noticed 
during the reign of Henry VIII.; but soon after the 
accession of Edward VI. he was onc of the. first, 
upon the revival of the church of England, together 
with Dr, Robert Barnes, that taught the purity of 
the gospel, and dedicated himself to the service of 
religion; and in the year 1551 was, on the decease -s 
of Dr. John Harman, consecrated bishop of Exeter, 
being promoted for his singular knowledge in divi- 
nity, and his unblemished character. “ Propter sin- 
gularemsacrarum literarum doctrinum, moresque pro- 
batissimos.” 

Under the change of religion in queen Mary’s 
reign, our bishop was, like others, ejected from his 
sce, and thrown ivto prison; but M. Machxebans, 
superintendant in Denmark, and related to Cover- 
dale’s wife, obtained of Christian, king of Denmark, 
who also had some knowledge of him, having. seen 
him at his court in Henry VIIL’s time, to imtercede 
with queen Mary in his behalf; which he did with 
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auch perseverance, that after some considerable time, 
aud not without difficulty, he was released, and per- 
mitted to go into banishment. “Pwo letters written 
by Christian to queen Mary on this o¢casion, ure 
preserved by Fox in his Acts aud Monuments. ; 

Coverdale took up his residence principally at 
Geneva, where he engaged with some Protestant 
refugecs in a new version of the scriptures from the 
Hebrew and Greek languages with notes, called from 
the place, The Geneva Bible; and after the death 
of queen Mary, when the affairs in religion took a 
different turn, he came back to England, but not 
immediately, probably because the translation was 
not then finished , and (says the author of his hife in 
the Biographia Brit.) refused to be restored to his 
bishopric; but this is hardly reconcileable with the 
state of his poverty and coniplaints related by Mr. 
Strype, who says, 

“ Old Myles Coverdale, D.D. formerly bishop of 
Exon, and an exile, famous for translating the Bible 
into English in the reign of king Henry VII]. and 
other good services to religion, had been hitherto 
without any place of preferment, living privately in 
and about London, and often preaching in -the 
churches there. For this very reverend man, that 
had so well deserved of religion, our bishop had a 
great concern; and it troubled kim much to see such 
an one as it were, cast by, without that notice taken 
of him that was due; and once cried out about it, 
“T cannot excuse us bishops;” but somewhat, he 
said, he had to speak for himself, that he had offered 
him divers things, which nevertheless he thought not 
meet to accept of. 

“This man, notwithstanding his great years, had 
gotten the plague this year, and recovered, as though 

zod had some more work for him to do in the 
church before his death. Grindal acquaints the secre- 
tary herewith: telling him, that surely it was not 
well, that father Coverdale, as he styled him, Qui 


ante nos omnes fuil in Christo; i. e. who was in’ 


Christ before us all, should now be in his age with- 
out stay of living. And therefore, Landaff being 
void, he recommended him to the secretary for that 
see, if any competency of living might be made of it, 
after it had been so spoiled and stripped by the last in- 
cumbeiit: putting him in mind here, that it would be 
well if any means might be found, that things wickedly 
alienated from that see might be restored. But, I sup- 
pose, Coverdale cared not now to enter upon the 
charge of a bishopric, considering his own age, and 
his want of strength and activity, required to execute 
such an office. But, in fine, in the month of Febru- 
ary, our bishop collated Coverdale to the parish of 
S. Magnus, atthe bridge foot; and withal, sued to 
the secretary to obtain the favour of the queen to 
release him his first-fruits, which came to sixty 
pounds and upwards, And the venerable man pleaded 
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himself for this favour to be shewn him, for these 
reasons, viz. that he had been destitute ever since 
his bishopric had been taken away from him (which 
was upon the death of king Edward); and that he 
never had pension, aunuity, or stipend of it, for ten 
years now past. And that he was unable either to 
pay the first-fruits, or long to enjoy the samme living ; 
not able to live over a year, and going npon his grave. 
And lastly, adding these words, that if poor old 
Myles might be thus provided for,. he should think 
this enough to be as good asa feast. And he en- 
joyed his request. 

The contents of his Ictter to the archbishop, 
which will set forth his present condition were, 

“That it would please him to join with the bishop 
of London in suit for him to the queen, that, in 
favourable consideration, how destitute he had been 
of a competent living in the realm, ever since his 
bishopric was violently taken away from hin; I 
being, said he, compellcd to resign, and how I 
never had pension, annuity, or stipend of it, these 
ten years and upwards; how unable also I. am to 
pay the first-fruits, or long to enjoy the said bene- 
fice, going upon my grave, as they say, and not 
like to live another year; hcr majesty, at the con- 
templation of such reverend, honourable, and wor- 
thy suitors, will most graciously grant me her war- 
rant and discharge for the first-fruits of the said 
benefice. And as 1 am bold most humbly to crave 
your Grace’s help herein, so am I fully persuaded, 
(God willing) to shew myself again as thankful, and 
in my vocation, durmg my short time, as fruitful, 
and as quiet as I can. 

“MYL. COV. quond. Exon.” 
“ooth Jan. New Year.” 

It is to be observed, that many of the first re- 
formers had a great objeetion to the ecclesiastical 
habits, and to almost every kind-of ceremony; 
holding then, remnants of popery. he refugees, 
who settled at Geneva, were particularly tenacious 
in this respect. ‘The expression, “as quiet as I 
can,” seems to imply that such objections had been 
made hy Coverdale, and some arguments used to 
prevail on him to conform; to which not consent- 
ing, his other inerits might not be sufhcient to his 
re-establishment in the church. 

“ He wrote also in the beginning of February to 
Cecyl the secretary, to the same import, to be a 
means for him to the queen, to grant him the first- 
frnits of the said S. Magius, which the bishop of 
London had gently granted him the pastoral office 
and benefice of. ‘That heretofore (he praised God 
for it) his honour had ever becn his spect help and 
succour in all his-rightful suits. And that, if now 
(that poor old Myles might be provuled for) it 
would please him to obtain this for Lim, he sho: ld 
think this enough to be as good as a fcast. And so 
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Aeseeching- him fo take this his bolduess ii good 
-part, -he committed him and all his to the gracious 
protection of the Almighty. 
“MYL. COV. quord. Eron.” 
“ From London, 6th Feb. 

Coverdale wrote a month or six weeks aftey to 
the archbishop again, signifying that the Lord Ro- 
bert Dudley sent him a message, that the queen had 
granted hn his first-fruits. He lived little more 
than two years after, and died aged 81, living, as 
Jie promised the archbishop, quiet, though not 
coming up to the uniformity required, which had 
occasioned so much unquietness in others: and 
pethaps reliiquishing his pazish before his death. 
For he wis buried not at S. Magnus, but S. Bar- 
tholomew. 

At the convocation, 1536, probably, the clergy 
agreed upon a petition to the king, that he would 
be graciously pleased to grant unto the laity the 
reading of the Bible in the English tongue; and 
that a new translation might be made for that pur- 
pose; and soon after were issued injunctions to the 
clergy by the authority of the king’s highnesse, the 
seventh article of which commands, 

“That every person or proprietary of any parish 
church within this realm, at this great feast of St. 
Peter ad vincula, [Aug. 1.] next coming, provide a 
boke of the whole Bible, both in Latin and also in 
English, and Jaye the same in the quire for every 
man that will look thereon: aud shall discourage no 
man from the reading any part of the Bible, either 
in Latin or English; but rather comfort, exhort, 
and admionisa every man to read the same, as the 
very word of God, and the spiritual food of man’s 
soul; whereby they may better kuow their duties to 
God, to the sovereign lord the hing, and _ their 
veighbour: ever gentilly and charitably exhorting 
them, that using a suber and modest behaviour in 
the reading and inquisition of the true sense of the 
same, they do in no wise stifly or eagerly contend 
or strive one with dnother about the same, but 
refer the declaration of those places that be in con- 
troversy, to the judgmeut of them that be learned.” 

The first edition of Matthew’s Bible generally 
known was printed in the year 1537. The title 1s, 
in an emblematical frontispiece cut in wood, “ The 
Bybie, which is all the Holy Scripture, in. which 
are contamed, the Olde and Newe. Testament, 
truly and purely translated into English by ‘Thomas 
Matthew.” 

‘“* Esave 1. Hearken to, ye heavens, and thod 
earth, geave eare, fer the Lorde speaketh, 
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** Set forth with the king’s most gracious lycence.” - 


At the end. 
“@ The Ende of the Newe Testament of the 


whole Byble.” 1 
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“@ To the honour and praise of God was this 
Byble prynted and fyneshed in the yere of our 
Lorde God, a. M.D.XXXVITL.” 4 

The name of ‘Thomas Matthew is said fo have 
been fictious, and used by the real editor Joan 
Rogers from motives of prudence or fear; for 
although no clamour was raised against Myles Co- 
verdale for his translation, the name of Tyndal was 
exceedingly odious to the clergy; and much trouble 
might reasonably have been expected from au 
acknowledged republication of his trauslation. 

“None will deny, says’ Fuller, but that many 
faults needing amendment are found in the [Tyndal’s] 
translation, which is no wonder to those who consi- 
der; first, such an undertaking was not the task for 
aman, but men. Secondly, uo great design is 
invented and perfected at once. ‘Thirdly, Uyrdal, 
being an exile, wanted many necessary accomocs- 
tions. FourthJy, his skill in Hebrew was not con- 
siderable ; yea, generally learning in languages was 
then hut in the infancy thereof. Vifthly, our Eng- 
lish tongue was net improved to that expressiveness, 
whereat at this day it is arrived. However, what 
he undertook, was to be admired as glorious; what 
he performed to -be commended as_ profitable; 
wherein he failed, is to be excused as pardonable, 
and to be scored on the account rather of that age, 
than of the author himself. Yea, Tyndal’s pains 
were useful, had his translation done no other good 
than to help towards the making of a better; our 
last translators having in expresse charge from king’ 
James to consult the translation of “Pyndal.” 

Matthew’s Bible is composed partly from ‘Tyn- 
dals, and partly from Coverdale’s translations, with 
some alteratious, taking Tyndal’s New Testament, 
and such parts of the Old as were translated by him, 
except that the prophecy of Jonah is of Coverdale’s 
translation; neither is Tyndal’s prologue prefixed to 
Jonah, or any other prologue inserted, except to the 
Romans, in that which is supposed to be the first 
edition. Sundry alterations are made from Cover-’ 
dale, and some have been of opinion, that it was a 
new work undertaken by Coverdale, Tyndul and Ro- 
gers, and that the latter translated the Apocrypha; 
but Mr. Lewis thinks that Coverdale had none to: 
assist him in his translation, and that he was uot’ 
concerned im that called Matthew's, but only John’ 
Rogers, who made 2 few alterations, but not 2 new: 
translation. 

John Rogers was a native of Lancashire, and edu- 
cated at Caaibridge, wherehe took the degree off 
Bachelor of Arts in 1525. From thence he was the? 
same year chosen junior canon in Cardinal Wolsev’s 
College (now Christ church), in Oxford, but on the 
pubheation of the six articles, he fled to Germany, 
aud was appointed chaplain to the merchants at Avt- 
werp, in Whose service he resided some years, Here. 
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falling into company, and conversing with ‘Tyndal, 
and Coverdale (says lox), he joined with them in 
that painful and most profitable labour of translating 
the Bible into the English tongue, Qwhich is entitled, 
The translation of Thomas Matthew) married, and 
renounced popery. He wasafterwards chosen pastor 
of a congregation of Protestants at Wittemberg, in 
Saxony, having attained a knowledge of the language. 
Inthe reign of king Edward VI. he came back to 
England, and was preferred to the vicarage of St. 
Sepulehre’s in London, Bishop Ridley likewise gave 
hin a prebend in the church of St. Paul's, and the 
Dean and Chapter chose him to be reader of the 
divinity lesson there. ‘Thus he continued till the 
reign of queen Mary, vlicn, preaching a sermon at 
St. Paul's, warning the people to guard against 
popery, he was called before the council, and soon 
alter tried and condemned as an heretic. He was 
the first martyr who suffercd in that reign, being 
burned at Smithfield, Feb. +, 1555. 

Archbishep Cranmer’s Bible was printed in’ the 
year 1539, thouh perhaps first proposed im convo- 
cation six years before, but had at that time proved 
abortive; and now published with a prologue by the 
arclibishop. In this Bible, the translations of Cover- 
dale and Matthew secm to be revised and corrected. 
The Psalnis are those now used in the Liturgy. 

Jn the year 1538, Grafton and Whitchurch had 
obtained permission of king Tenry VII. to print 
the Bible at Paris; but when the work was nearly 
finished, by an order of the Inquisition, dated the 
17th of December the same year, the printers were 
inhibited under canonical pains to proceed; aud the 
whole impression of two thousand tive hundred 
copies was scized aud confiscated; but by the cu- 
couragement of the Lord Cromwell, some English 
men returned to Paris, recovered the presses, types, 
&e. and brought them to London, where the work 
was resumed, and a Lble was fished in 1539, the 
title of which is, . 

“@ The Byblein Englishe, that is to saye, the 
content of all the Holy Scripture both of the Old 
and New Testament, truly translated after the veryte 
of the Hebrew aid Greke textes, by the dylygent 
studve of dyverse excellent learned meu, cxpert in 
the tersayde tonges. 

“@ Prynted by Richard Grafton anu Edward 
WhitcLarch. Cunt privilegio ad iuprienendum 
sofiun, 1539.” 

‘This was called Cranmer’s Bible, on account of 
the preface, or prologue, which was written by the 
archbishop. 

Thomas Cranmer was born at Arslacton in Not- 
tinghamshive, in the year 1489. He was educated 
at Cambridge, admitted a fellow of Jesus College, 
and made ove of the exa.iners of those who tock 
degrees au divinity. By rasarsing he lost his fellow- 
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ship; but his wife dying within a year he was. rein- 


stated. The occasion of his preferment was tus 
opinion concerning the hing’s divorce, “ Phat it 


night be decided from the Seriptures, by learned 
wen in England, as well as at Rome ;” im conse- 
quence of which Mr. Cranmer was sent for to court, 
and inade kiug’s chaplain; and writing in favour of 
the divorce, he was promoted to the arelideacoury 
of ‘Taunton. In 1550, being sent to ltaly, Ger- 
many, and France, to discuss the King’s murriage, 
the pope constituted him bis plempotentiary 
throughout Bngland, Ireland, and Wales. In 
1532, he married again; and on the death of arch- 
bishop Waiham, was promoted to the see of Can- 
terbury, and consecrated in 1553. In 1545—1546, 
he procured, a repeal of the six articles, the esta- 
blishment of the communion in both kinds, aml a 
publie liturgy, &c. Upon king Edward's death he 
appeared for lady Jane Gray, for which he was 
summoned before queen Mary’s council, aud com- 
mitted to the ‘Tower. In the ensuing parliament he 
was attalnted, and found guilty of high treason.— 
His trensou being pardoned, he was next tricd at 
Oxford as an heretic, and burned on the 2}st of 
March 1555-6, in the 67th year of his age. 

There are several editions of archbishop Cranmer’s 
Bible; in particular, one in 1541, under the care of 
Tonstal, bishop of Durbam, and Heath, bishop of 
Rochester; and another, printed at Roan, at the 
charge of Richard Carmarden, 1556. 

In November 1559, the king appointed lord Crom- 
well to take especial care aud charge, that no mun- 
ner of person or persons within this his real, shall 
enterprise, atteript, or set iu hand to print any Bible 
in the English tongne of any mauner of volume, 
during the space of five years next ensiing the date 
thereof, but only such’as shall be deputed, assigned, 
and adinitted by the said lord Cromweil; and it 1s 
not improbable but this might have been done in 
fuvour of Taverner’s Bible, which appeared at this 
tune: Bale cells it, Sacrorion recognitio, sea potius 
versio nova; Init Mar, Lewis says, that it is neither 
a bare revisul, nor a correct edition of the Englih 
Bible ; nor yet strictly a new version, but between 
both; it is what may be ealled e correction of Mat- 
thew’s Bible, wherever tre editor thouzht it needful. 
tletakes m great part af Matthew's imarginal notes, 
but omits several, and inserts others of his own. 

Richard Vaverner was boru ot Urisley in Norfolk, 
in the year 1505, wid first cutcred at Benét-callege 
in Cambridge: after a year and « half spent in aea- 
demical studies, he was chosen one of the jumor 
canons of Clirist-church (then Cardinal-college) in 
Ostord, where le took the degree of Bachelor of 
Asts, 15¢@9. From tience be went to Stare-lon, 
otherwise called Strond-Inu, dtsuosed fer the pur- 
pose of building Somervet-Louse, to stuay te hiv. 
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and from thence to the Inner Temple, where, it is 
said, his way was to quote the law in Greek when he 
read any thing thercof. In 1534 he went to court, 
heing taken into the service of Sir Thomas Crom- 
well; and in 1527 was made one of the signet in 
ordinary: in which situation he made this recognition 
of the Bible, which was authorised to be read in 
churches. 

After lord Cromwell’s death in 1540, he was 
committed prisoner to the Tower for [publishing the 
Bible; but he was soon acquitted, and restored to 
the king’s favour, and to his place at court, in which 
he continued till the accession of queen Mary; from 
which time till her death, he retired to his seat called 
Norbiton-hall, in Surrey. He was afterwards a great 
favourite of queen Elizabeth, and received from her 
the honour of knighthood. He died at Woodeaton 
in Oxfordshire, in July 1575. 

- The title of Tavemer’s Bible is, 

“The Most Sacred Bible, which is the Holy 
Scripture, conteyning the Old and New Testament, 
translated into English, and newly recognized with 
great diligence after most faythful exemplars, by 
Rychard ‘Taverner. 

“ Harken thou heaven, and thou earth gyve eare: 
for the Lorde speaketh. Isaie 1. 

‘¢ Prynted at London im Fletestrete at the sygne of 
the sonne, by John Byddell, for Thomas Barthlet— 
“ Cam privilegio ad imprimendum solum, 
M.D.ANAIN.” 

In the convocation held February 6, 1542, the 
archbishop in the hing’s name required the bishops 
and clergy to revise the translation of the scriptures; 
und for that purpose different parts of the New Tes- 
tamient were put into the hands of several bishops 
for their pertsal: the archbishop took the gospel of 
St. Matthew; Mark was given to Longland, bishop 
of Jamcoln; Luke, to Gardiner, bishop of Winches- 
ter; dolin, to Goodrich, bishop of Ely; Acts, to 
Heath, bishop of Reckester; Romans, to Samson, 
bishop of Chichester; I. and II. Corinthians, to 
Capon, bishop of Sarum; Ephesians, Philippians, 
and Colossians, to Barlow, bishop of St. David's; I. 
and LY. Thessalonians, to Bell, bishop of Woreester; 
‘Pimothy, Titus, and Philemon, to Parfew, bishop of 
st. Asaph; [. and 11. Peter, to Holgate, bishop of 
Landaff; Llebrews, to Skip, bishop of Hereford; 
James, the three eptstles of John, and Jude, to 
Thyrleby, bishop of Westminster; and the Reve- 
lation, to Wakeman, bishop of Glocester, and Cham- 
bers, bishop of Peterborough. 

Many objections were raised on various pretences, 
and bishop Gardiner read a list of ninety-nine Latin 
words, which he said would not admit of being trans- 
Jated into Enghsh. By this the archbishop found 
that this motion of translation would come to nothing. 
Aud a determination of the king’s to wrest the work 
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from the bishops, and place it in the hands of the 
Universities, seems to have had a siniler fate; for 
the next year an act was passed which condenmned 
all ‘[yudal’s translation as crafty, false, and untrue; 
and enacted, that all books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament of his translation should, by the authority of 
this act, be abolished, extinguished, and forbidden to 
be kept and used in this realm, or elsewhere in his 
majesty’s dominions. But it was provided, 

-© That the Bibles and New Testaments in Eng- 
lish, not being of Tyndal’s translations, should stand 
in- force, and not be comprised in this abolition or 
act. Nevertheless, if there should be found in anie 
such Bibles or New Testamentes avie annotations or 
preambles, that then the owners of them should eut 
or blot the same in stich wise as they cannot be per- 
ceived or read, on pain of losing or forfeiting for 
every Bible, &c. 40s. Provided that this article 
should not extend to the blotting, Xc. any quotations 
or summaries of chapters in any Bibles.” 

Tt was likewise enacted, “ That uo manner of 
person or persons, after the firste day of October then 
next ensuing, should take upon him or them to read, 
openly to other in any church or open assembly, 
within any of the king’s dominions, the Bible or any 
part of the scripture in English, unlesse he was so 
appointed thereunto by the king, or by any ordinarie, 
&c. on pain of suffering a month’s imprisonment.— 
Provided, that the chauncellor-of England, capitaines 
of the warres, the king’s justices, the recorders of 
any city, borough, or town, the speaker of the Par-’ 
liament, &c. which heretofore have been accustomed 
to declare or teache any good, vertuous, or godly ex- 
hortations in anie assemblies, may use any part of 
the Bible or holie scriptures as they have been wont; 
and that every nobleman, and gentleman, being a 
housholder, may read, or cause to be read by any of 
his familie, servants in his house, orchardes, or gar- 
den, ‘and to his own familie, anie text of the Bible 
or New ‘Testament: and also every merchant-man, 
being a housholder, and any other persons other than 
womcn, prentises, &c. might read to themselves pri- 
vately the Bible, &c. But no woman (except noble- 
wonien and gentlewomen, who might read to them- 
selves alone, and not to others, any texts of the Bible, 
&c.), nor artificers, prentises, journeymen, serving- 
men, of the degrees of yomen or under, hysband- 
men, nor labourers, were to read the Bible or New 
Testament in Englishe to himself or any other pri- 
vately or openly, upon paine of one montl’s impri- 
soniment.” 

Grafton was called to account for printing Mat- 
thew’s Bible 1537, and examined as to the great 
Bible, what notes he intended to set to it: to which: 
he replied, “ that he added none to the Bible he 
printed, when he perceived the king and the clergy 
not willing to have any.” Yet he was confined a 
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prisoner in the Fleet six. weeks, and then released on 
being bound in a bond of SOOL. neither to imprint or 
sell any more Engiish Bibles till the king and clergy 
should agree upon a translation. 

And again another act was passed, July 8, 1546, 
whereby the having aud reading Tyidal’s and Cover- 
dale’s translations was prohibited, as well as the use 
of any other than what was allowed by act of Par- 
liament. ‘Thus matters continued so long as king 
Heury lived; but, on the accession of bis son Ed- 
ward VI. they took another turn; the Reformation 
was encouraged, aud the acts whict. prohibited the 
translation of the scriptures, were repealed. In- 
Junctions were issued, and sent into every part of the 
kingdom, among other things enjoming, that witbin 
three months a Bible of the larger volume in Eng- 
lish, and within twelve months Erasmus’s Paraphrase 


on the Gospels, be provided, and conveniently placed. 


iw the churches for the people to read in. 
Common Prayer. 


The same year also, 1549, was printed the Book 
of Common Prayer, compiled by Cranmer, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; Day, bishop of Chichester ; 
Goodrich, bishop of Ely; Skip, bishop of Here- 
ford; Holbeach, bishop of Lincoln; Ridley, bishop 
of Rochester; ‘Vhyrleby, bishop of Winchester ; 
Dr. May, dean of St. Pauls; Dr. Taylor, dean of 
Lincoln; Dr. Haines, dean of Exeter; Dr. Ro- 
bertson, dean of Durham; Dy. Redman, master of 
Tninity-College, Cambridge ; and Dr. Cox, alinoner 
to the king. 

The title: “ The booke of the Common Praier, 
and administracion of the Sacramentes, and other 
rites aud ceremonies of the Churche: after the .use 
of the Churebe of England. 

 Loudint, in officina Richardi Grafton regij im+ 
pressoris, cam privilegio ad inprimendum solum, 


“ duno Domini MDXLIX, Mense Martij. 
Division iuto verses. 


On the death of Edward, when Mary came to 
the crown, many of the reformed fled into divers 
parts of Germany, and some of them who resided 
at Geneva, setting about a uew translation of the 
Scriptures, in the year 1557 the New Testament 
Was printed at Geneva by Conrade Badims, and is 
said to be the first in English divided into verses. 

Whatever the antiquity of the [Hebrew vowel 
points may be, the division of verses in the Old 
"Testament is antecedent to the discovery of print- 
ing, oFany manuseripts that are known to exist; 
but inthe Greek niauuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment, there is no distinction of verses, and-when 
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they were first used by printers, is perliaps not very 
accuratcly aseertained. 

Robert Siephens is thought to have been the au- 
thor or inventor of verses i the New Testament, 
which (says his son in the preface to his Concor- 
dance) he performed in a journey on horseback 
{inter equitandium] from Paris to Lyons. 

Father Calmet says, “the first division of the 
New Testament was made by Robert Stephens in 
1551, and of the whole Bible in 1535.” Michaelis 
says, “ verses were first used in the New Testament 
by Robert Stephens in 1551, and in the Old Testa- 
nent by Hugo de St. Claro, a Dominican monk in 
the twelfth century.” But a Latin Bible, translated 
by Sanetus Pagninus, and printed at Lyons in the 
year 1527 or 1528, before Robert Stephens had 
printed any Bible, on his own account, at least, is 
divided, the verses being numbered in the margin, 
and distinguished in the text, by paragraphical 
marks, both in the Old and New Testament, and 
inthe Apocrypha. ‘The New ‘Testament is indeed 
made into fewer divisions. St. Matthew’s gospel, 
in this edition, is divided inte 576 verses: (the first 
ehapter containing 49, each of the present genealo- 
gical verses making 3) while the present divison 
amounts to 1071. The gospel of St. Mark is as 
257 10 G78. Inthe Old Testament the difference 
is sinall; in Genesis only. 2@'verses: Father Calmet: 
notes this Bible, but not the division of verses. Jn 
the title page the date is 1528, but the imprint at 
the end is, “ Veteris ae novi instrumentt nova trans- 
latio per Reverendum sacre Theolo. docto. Sanctem: 
Pagninem Lucens nuper edita, explicit. Impressa 
est autem Lugduni per Antonium du Ry. calcogra- 
phum diligentissimum impensis Franeisci Turcha, et 
Dominic) Berticinium Lucensium, et Lacobi de Gi- 
wntis bibliopole ecivis [lorentini. Anno Domini 
1597, Die vero aair Januari.” Is there not 
then reason to conclude, that Robert Stephens had 
seen this Bible, foresaw tle utility of verses, imi 


tated, and improved thereon? “Phe great advantuge 


of such a division is allowed by all to whom the use 
of a concordance is known. 


Punctuation of the Bible.. 


The punetuation of the Bible is a modern inven- 
tion. In the ancient manuseripts uo marks are 
found, except a poiut and a blank space. The 
comma was invented in the eighth century; the 
semicolon in the ninth; the other stops were intro- 
duced afterwards. ‘(he spirits and the accents are 
nof earlier, in the opinion of most writers, than 
the scventh century... 


‘Concordance to the Bible. 


The first English concordance that we read of is 
that of Marbeck, printed in the year 1550, by Ri- 
-chard Grafton, compiled, as it seems, from the 
great Bibie, 1. e. archbishop Cranmer’s Bible. 

John Marbeck was an organist in Windsor choir, 
end much hefriended by bishop Gardiner. He was 
accused and condemned cn the statute of the Six 
‘Articles, but pardoued. 

Another edition of the Geneva Testament was 


printed in 1560, in which year the whole Bible was | 


zlso printed at Geneva by Rowland Harle, or Hall, 
in quarto. ‘The persons who translated the Geneva 
Buble, are supposed to have been Coverdale, Good- 
man, Gilby, Whitirigham, Samson, and Cole; iv 
which.some add“ Knox, Bodleigh, and Pullain.— 
The principal were, Coverdale, Whittingham, and 
Gilby, who did not return to England tll the whele 
was finished in 1560. 

Christopher Goodman was born in Cheshire, and 
after a grammatical education sent to Brazen-N ose- 
College at Oxford. In 1544 he tock his Master of 
Arts degree, and in 1547 he was chosen one of the 
senior siudents of Christ-church, and professor of 
ivinity, (whether of the Margaret lectures or of 
those founded by Henry VIII. does not appear) but 
quitted his preferment, and went abroad cn Mary’s 
conting to the crown, first to Francfort; but atter- 
wards he removed to Geneva, with Whittingham 
and other dissentients, on account of some ecclesi- 
astical disputes, where he abode till the reign of 


queen Elizabeth, when he returned to England, and | 


died at Chester in the year 1602. 
Anthony Gilby was likewise a refugee. 


Singing Psalms. 


Wiliam Whittingham was a-Cheshire man, and 
educated at the same college with Christopher 
Goodinan; in 1545 he was cleeted fellow of All 
Souls, and two years after a semor student of 
Christ-church. He weat abroad at the death of 
Edward VI. and returning in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, be was made dean of Dunholme, ¢Dur- 
ham) ia 1563. Ile was one of those whe assisted 
.with Sternhold and Hopkins in translating the 
Psalms into metre, and his are distinguished by the 
iniuals W. W. 
er Sharpenhoe in Bedfordshire, was another of the 
translators. 

“Yhe first edition of Sternhold’s Psalms was pro- 
bably in 1552. But before this the Psalms in «ne- 
tre were printed 1549, said io be translated by John 
Kecper; and another version by Robert Crowley, 
the same year. 

Thomas Sampson born about the year 1517, was 


‘Thomas Norton, of Sharpenhanie, . 


——— a 
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educated at Oxford; and renéuncing popéry, he 
was ordained by Dr. Ridley, bishop of London— 
In 1551, he was collated by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, to the living of All Hatlows, Bread- 
Street, which he resigned in 1553, being, it is said, 
promoted to the deanery of Chichester. [n the 


feign of queen Mary, being married, (his wife was 


the niece of Liugh Latimer) he feft the kingdom, 
aud retired to Geneva; but on the accession of 
queen Elizabeth, returning to England, in 1561, he 
was promoted to the deanery of Christ church, 
Oxford, of which dignity he was deprived in 1564, 
for nut wearing the habits then enjomed. The 
queen offered him the bishopric of Norwich, which 
he refused, for no other reason but his averseness 
from the ceremonies and habits of the church. 

Thomas Cole was, during the reign of queen 
Mars, a relugee at Gencia; but returning into 
England in.the pext reign, he was collated to the 
archdeaconry of Essex, in January 1559, by Grin- 
dal, bishop of London, and had the rectory of 
Ihgh-Ongur in Essex given hin. 

‘Yhat which was done in the Geneva Bible was 
as follows :-- 

“ 1. Because some translations read after one 
sort, and some after another, they noted in the 
margin the diversities of speech, and reading, espe- 
cially according to the Hebrew. 

“2. Where the Hebrew specch scemed hardly to 
agree with ours, they noted in the margin, using 
that which was more intelligible. 

“3. Though many of the Hebrew names were 
altered froin the old text, and restored to the trne 
wiiting, and first original, yet in the usnal names, 


‘litle was changed, for fear of troubling the simple 


readers. 

“4, Whereas the necessity of the sentence re- 
quired any thing to be added, whether verb, or 
other word, they put it in the text with another hind 
of Tettcr, that it might easily be discerned from the 
common letter of the teat. 

“9. As touching the division of the verses, they 
followed the Hebrew examples, adding the umber 
to each verse. 

“6 The pnacipal matters were noted; and the - 
arguinents, both for each bock, and for each chap- 
ter. 

“7. They set over the head of every page, some 
notable word, or sentence, fur the help of memory. 

“8, They set brief annotations upon all the hard: 
places, as weil for the understanding of obscure 
words, as for declaranon of the teat. And for thes 
purpose they diligently read the best coz:mentaries ; 
and had much conference with godly and learned 
brethren. \ 

“9, 'Phey set forth with figures certain places in 
the books of Moses, of the Kings, and Ezekiel; 
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Which scemed so dark, that by no other description 
they could be made casy to the reader. 

“10. They added certain maps of cosmography, 
of divers places and countries, partly described, and 
partly by occasion touched, both in the Old and 
New Testament. 

“11. They adjoincd two profitable tables: the 
one of interpretations of Hebrew names, and the 
other containing all the chief and principal matters 
of the whole bible. 

But in the year 1565 the Bible was prepariug for 
a second impression. As this Bible had becu set 
forth before by a jomt company of men, (the name 
of one whereof, and we think the chief undertaker, 
was John Bodleigh) so about the beginning of 
March they had finished a careful review ‘and cor- 
rection of this translation, in order to the reprinting 
it, Bodleigh had applied bhimstlf to the queen’s 
secretary Cecyl, for the renewing of his privilege, 
with longer term of years than was at first granted 
them, for the new printing of this Bible, that had 
been by him and his associates before publisheid.— 
But the secretary suspended giving his furtherance, 
mul he had heard the advice of the archbishop and 
bishop of London. Whereupon Bodleigh repaired 
unto them, and signified the charge he and the rest 
had been at, by the last impression, and by the late 
review, desiring their letter to the secretary. They 
secretary, 1 suppose, might make some scruple at 
the encouragement of this new impression; because 
the bishops had intended themselves speedily to pub- 
lish a fair and accurate English translation. But 
both the archbishop and bishop willingly gave their 
letters to the secretary in Bodleigh’s behalf: writing 
'© him, that they thought so well of the first imprcs- 
‘ton, aud the review of those who had since travailed 
*herein, that they wished it would please him to be 
z means, that twelve years longer term might be by 
special privilege granted to him in consideration of 
the charges hy him and his assoctates in the first im- 
pression, and the review sithence sustained. And 
that though one other special Bible for the churches 
were meant by them to be set forth, as convenient 
tunc and Jeisure hereafter might permit; yet should it 
acthing hinder, but rather do much good, to have 
civerstty of translations and readings. And that if 
ave license hereaftcr to be made went simply forth, 
‘authout proviso of their oversight, as they thought 
t might so pass well enongh, yet they toll ihe sccic- 
vary, they would take such order with the party, in 
writing [under his hand] that no impression should 
oss Lut by their direction, consent, and advice.— 
‘Phis was writ trom Lambeth, sianed by the arclbi- 
hep, and Lishop of London, March 9. Strype. 

‘Lhe reign of queen Mary was too unfavourable 
for any transtution of the scriptures to be printed in 
Lghind; and except the Geneva Testament before 
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mentioned, we neet with nothing but a quarto primer, 
Latin and English, after the use of Sarum, with the 
epistles and gospels in English, printed by John 
Kingston and Henry Sutton, 1557. 

In the first parliament of queen Elizabeth, held 
January 1558, an act passed for restoring to the 
crown the ancient jurisdiction over the state ecclesi- 
astical and spiritual; and another for the uniformity 
of common prayer, and service in the church, &c. 
The queen also appointed a royal visitation, and gave 
her injunctions, as well to the clergy as laity, by 
which it was ordered, as in the reizn of Edward V1. 
that they should, at the charge of the parish, within 
three months, provide one book of the whole Bible 
of the largest volume in English, and within twelve 
months the Paraphrase of Erasmus. 

The following year the liturey was reviewed, and 
altered in some passages; and being presented to 
parliament, was by them received and established.— 
“The persons employed were, according to Fuller, 
Master Whitehead, once chaplain to queen Ann 
Boleyn; Parker, archbishop of Canterbury; Grin- 
dal, bistop of London; Cox, bishop of Ely; Pil- 
kington, bishop of Durham; Dr. May, dean of St. 
Paul’s; and Sir Thomas Smith, principal’secretary 
of state. And soon after a design was formed to 
make a new translation of the scriptures, under the 
direction of archbishop Parker; which, however, 
was not printed before the year 1568, when it first 
appeared in folio: this is called The Bishops’ 
Bible. 

The work was divided into several parcels, and 
assigned to men of learning and character, picked 
out for the purpose. Most of the divisions are 
inarked with great initial letters, signifying crther the 
titles or names of the persons employed. William 
Ally, bishop of Exeter, had the Pemateuch fer his 
proportion, aud at the cnd there stands the capital 
letters W. EE. Joshua, Judgcs, Roth, and the two 
books of Samucl, were given to Richard Davies, 
preferred to the see of St. David's, when Yonng was 
translated to York: mois marked NR. ML The four 
books of Kings, and Chronicles, were asigned to 
Edwin Sandys, then bishop of Worcester, The 
books of Ezra, Nehermish, Esther, and .lob, were 
done by one these nanie js marked A. PLC. wlich 
probably might stand for Anilrew Person, one of the 
archbishop’s chaplains, aud prebendory of Cunter- 
biay, The book of Paohns is signed with T. 3B. 
wheiher this was Thomas Bentham, bishop of Co- 
ventry, or Thomas Beacon, prebendary of Canter- 
bury, is somewhat uncertain, but most probably the 
latter, Vhe Proverbs were translated by one who 
subsertbes .\. PLC. the C stands at some distanee, 
probably to distinguish the persou from the former 
ALP. C.  Ecclesisstes, and Solomou’s Song, are 
Instked with A. PLE. for Andrea: Perne Ehensis.— 
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Esaiah, Jeremy, and Lamentations, were -done by 
Robert Horn, bishop of Winchester, as may be con- 
* jectured from the letters R.W. Ezekiel and Daniel, 
were translated by T. C, L. which is supposed to 
stand for Bentham, bishop of Litchfield. Hosea, 
Joel, and so forward through all the minor prophets, 
is signed E. L. and was done by Edmund Gnindal, 
bishop of London. The Apocrypha, as it is said, 
was translated by Parkhurst, bishop of Norwich, 
the capitals subjoined are [.N. Bishop Burnet 
relates, Barlow, hishop of Chichester, began with 
Hedras, and translated to the book of Wisdom. The 
four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
epistle to the Romans, were given to Cox, bishop of 
Ely; the capitals are R. E. for Ricardus Elicnsis.— 
The first cpistle to the Corinthians is subscribed G. 
G. which probably may stand for Gabriel Goodman, 
then dean of Westminstcr. The remainder of the 
New Testament has no capitals subjoined. Arch- 
bishop Parker had the main direction of this affair, 
reviewed the performance, and, it may be, gave the 
finishing hand. He employed several ciiti¢s in the 
Hebrew and Greek languages to review the old trans- 
lation, and compare it with the original. One Law- 
rence, an eminent Grecian, was made use of to ex- 
amine the version of the New Testament. He seenis 
to have been well qualified for this undertaking, 
manzped with great exactness, aud made several ani- 
miadversions upon the performances of Beza and 
Erasmus in this way. 

The bishop of Worcester, who was well skilled in 
the oriental Janguages, when he had finished his part, 
sent it to the archbishop, with his letter, dated Wor- 
cester, February 6, 1565. 

My duty remembered: according to your Grace’s 
letter of instruction, 1 have perused the book you 
sent me, and with good diligence: having also, in 
conference with some other, considered of the same, 
im such sort, I trust, as your Grace will not mislike 
of. have sent up with it my clerk, whuse haud I 
used in writing forth corrections and marginal 1otes. 
When it shall please your Grace to set over the book 
to be viewed by some one of your chaplains, my 
said clerk shall attend a day or two, to make it plain 
unto him how my notes are to be placed. In mine 
opinion, yourGrace shall do well to make the whole 
Bible to be diligently surveyed by some well learned, 
before it be put to print; and also to have skilful 
and diligent correctors at the printing of it. That 
it may be done in such perfection, that the adversaries 
can have no oceasion to quarrel with it. Which 
thing will require a time; sed sat cifo, si sat bene.— 
The setters forth of this our common trauslation fol- 
lowed Nlunster too much, who doubtless was a very 
neghigeut man in bis doings, and often swerved very 
much from the Hebrew. ‘Thus, trusting that your 
Grace will take ja good part my tiifles, wherein 
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wanted no good will, J eommend the same to: the 

grace of Almighty God. From my house at Wor- 

cester. Your Grace’s in Christ at commandment. 
EDW. WIGORN. 

And in another letter the same pious bishop puts 
the archbishop in mind of this great work to pro- 
ceed earnestly forward in it :--- 

Your Grace (said he) should much benefit the 
church in hastening forward the Bible, which you 
have in hand: those that we have, be not only false 
printed, but also give great offence to many by rea- 
son of the depravity in reading.” 

To Guest, bishop of Rochester, the archbishop 
sent the book of Psalms to revise; and he sent it 
back again with his notes and advertisements, as the 
bishop of Worcester had done. In his letter to the 
archbishop, he said, 0 

“ He had not altered the translation, but where it 
gave occasion of an error. As at the first Psalm, at 
the beginning, I turn the preterperfect tense into the 
present tense, because the sense is too harsh in the 
preterperfect tense. Where, in the New Testament, 
one piece of a psalm is reported, I translate it in 
the Psalms according to the translation thereof in the 
New Testament, for the avoiding of the offence that 
may rise to the people upon divers translations.— 
Where two great letters be jolmed together, or where 
one great letter is twice put, it signifieth that both 
the sentences of the words be expounded together.” 

To Parkhurst, bishop of Norwich, the archbishop 
sent another part of the Bible, to make his notes 
and advertisements upon, who wrote back to the 
archbishop, “ That he would travail therein with 
such diligence and expedition as he night.” 

Davies, bishop of St. David’s, had another por- 
tion, and he wrote to the archbishop, “ That he was 
in hand with that part of the Bible he sent him.”— 
And again, not long after the year 1566, he wrote 
the archbishop, “That he would finish it with as 
much speed as he conld; and that he bestowed for 
his performance of the same all such time as he could 
spare.” 

This bishop was now very busy in translating the 
Bible into Welch, together with William Salisbury, 
bishop of Man, a man very learned in the British 
antiquities. 

This business in correcting the former translation 
of the Hible went forward the next year 1566. 

Cox, bishop of Ely, who seems to have had an- 
other part of the holy scripture commutted to him, 
ina letter dated May 3, 1566, had these words con- 
cerning this noble work: “ I trust your Gracc is well 
forward with the Bible by this time. I perceive the 
greatest burden will lie upon your neck, touching 
care and travail. LT would wish that such usual 
words as we English people be acquainted with, 
might still remain in their form and sound, so far as 
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the Hfebrew will well bear; inkhorm terms to be 
avoided. ‘The translation of the verbs in the Psalms 
to be used uniformly im one tense, &c. And if ye 
translate bonitas, or misericordia, to use it hikewise in 
all places of the Psalms, &c. God send this good 
travail a blessed success.” 

We shall hear more of the arclibishop Parker's 
care and pains in this translation, under the years 
1568, 1569, and 1572, when it scems first to have 
been printed in the largest folio, according to Dr. 
Falk, in his Defence of the English Translation 
against Gregory Martin, where he speaks of the 
Bible revised by divers bishops to be first printed 
in the large volumes, and atthorised for the 
churches.” 

Matthew Parker was born at Norwich in the 
year 1504, and was sent by his mother (his father 
dying when he was but twelve years old) to the 
University of Cambridge. He was first a Bible 
clerk in Corpus-Christi-College, and afterwards a 
fellow. His first preferment was the deanery of 
Stoke, which he obtained by the favour of queen 
Aun Boleyn to whom he was chaplain. At her 
death king Henry VIII. appointed him chaplain to 
himself, in which capacity he also served his son 
Edward VI. By the former he was promoted to a 
prebend of Ely, and the mastership of Corpus- 
Christi, (by the election of the fellows, at the 
conunand of the king.) Edward VI. gave him the 
deanery of Lincoln, with the prebend of Colding- 
ham; which preferments he enjoyed tll the reign of 
queen Mary, in which, for bemg married, he was 
deprived, and lived poorly during her reign. On 
the accession of queen Elizabeth, the see of Can- 
tecbury being vacant by the death of Cardinal Pole, 
he was thought the properest man for that high 
place and preferment, and consecrated December 
17, 1559, and held the same 15 years and 5 months, 
dying May 17, 1575, in the seventy-second year of 
his age. 

A translation of the New Testament by Laurence 
Tomson, who was onder-sceretary to Sir Francis 
Walsingham, wus printed in 1576. This was after- 
wards reprinted frequently in the Geneva Bible, 
instead of the former translation. 

‘These labours of the Protestants had their effect 
on the Catholics; who, as they would not use the 
versious of those whom they thought heretics, yet 
were ashamed of having no version of Scripture for 
use, set theniselves to translate, so far as they 
lawfally might. 

fu the year 1582, was printed the New Testa- 
ment, translated by the English college at Rheimes; 
aud twenty-seven years after, in 1609, appeared the 
first volume, and in 1610, the second volume of 
the Old Vestament and Apoerypha, printed 2t 
Doway, and thence called the Doway Bible. Both 
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these have been reprinted several times; but an 
edition in five volumes 12mo, 1750, is much im- 
proved in point of langnage, especially from the 
Doway, which is in many instances very obscure. 
The translators were, William Allen, Henry Hol- 
land, Gregory Martin, and Richard Bristol. The 
notes by Dr. Worthington. Le Long says, the 
New Testament was principally translated by Wm. 
taynold, or Reynolds. 

Dr. William Allen was born in Lancashire, and 
educated at Orie! College Oxford. In the reign 
of queen Mary, he was principal of St. Mary-ITall, 
and canon of York; but on the accession of queen 
Ehzabeth, he went to Lovain, was made canon of 
Cambray and Rheimes, and in 1587 he was pro- 
moted by pope Pius V. to be cardinal priest of St. 
Martin’s, and archbishop of Mechlin: he died at 
Rome in 1594, and was buried in the English 
school. 

Gregory Martin was born at Macfield near Win- 
chelsea in Sussex, and educated at St. John’s Col- 
leze, Oxford, as one of the original scholars placed 
there by the founder Sir Thomas White in 1557, 
where he took the degree of Master of Arts, in 
1564. Quitting Oxford, he was taken into the 
family of the duke of Norfolk as tutor to lis son. 
Being a papist, he went to Doway; where apply- 
ing himself to the study of divinity, he was made 
licentiate in that faculty in 1575, and not long after 
going to Rheimes, he was chosen divinity professor 
to that university ; and died in 1592. 

Henry Holland was a Worcestershire man, and 
fellow of St. John’s in Oxford; from whence he 
went to Doway, where he took the degree of Ba-, 
chelor of Divinity, and the order of pricsthood.— 
He was living in 1611. 

Richard Bristol, or Bristow, was born in the 
city of Worcester, commenced Master of Arts at 
Oxford in 1562, was afterwards fellow of Exeter, 


and in 1569 he left the college and the kingdom. - 


Going to Lovain, he abjured the Protestant reli- 
gion, and became acquainted with Dr. Allen; who 
made him “ the first moderator or prefect of the 
divinity study,” at Doway, and afterwards commit- 
ted to his care his new seminary at Rheimes, where 
he lived two years, aud then coming to England for 
his health, thed in 1582. 

Thomas Worthington, a native of Lancashire, 
and well-descended, after taking the degrce of Ba- 
chelor of Arts at Oxford abont 1570, went to the 
college of Doway, and some years after was trans- 
lated thence to Rheimes: a little before the intended 
Spanish invasion, he came over to Engiand, was 
taken up for a spy, and committed prisoner to the 
tower, yet escaped with his life. Returning to 


| Doway, he reviewed aud published the [uglish 


tianslution of the Old ‘Testament-above-mentioned, 
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which had been made at Rheimes some years before. 
He cummenced D. D. at Triers, and was made pre- 
sident of the English college at Rheimes. He was 
alive in 1611. : ss 
At a convocation in the year 1603, soon after the 
accession of James I. complaints were made that 
many and great faults existed in the translation 
anthorised to be read; and Fuller says, one of the 
best things produced by the Hamptou-couit confer- 
ence was a resolution to his Majesty for a new 
translation of the Bible; and to this purpose the 
king writes thus to the archbishops and bishops :— 
“Right wusty aud well-beloved, we greet you well. 
Whereas we have appointed certain learned men, to 
the number of four and fifty, for the tyanslation of 
the Bible, and that in this number divers of them 
have cither.ne ecclesiastical preferment at all, or else 
so very small, that the same is far unmeet for men 
of theirdefence. And yet we of ourself in any con- 
venient time cannot well remedy it. Therefore we 
do hereby require you, That presently you write in 
onr name, as well to the archbishop of York, as to 
thie rest of the bishops of the province of Canter- 
‘bury, signifying unto them, that we do well and 
straightly charge every one of them, as also the other 
bishops of the provmee of York, as they tender our 
good favour towards them, that (all excuses set apart) 
when any prebend or parsonage being rated in our 
book of taxations, the prebend to twenty pounds at 
the Teast, and the parsonage to the like sum and up- 
wards, shall next upon any occasion happen to be 
void, and to be either of their patronage or gift, or 
the like parsonages so void to be of the patronage 


and gift of any person whatsoever, they do make stay | 


thereof, and admit none unto it, until certifying us 
of the avoidance of it, and of the name of the pa- 
tron (if it be not of their own gift), that we may 
commend for the sanie some such of the learned men 
as we shall think fit to be preferred to it ; not donbt- 
ing of the bishops’ rea..ncss to satisfy us herein, 
or that any of the laity, when we shall in time 
move them to so good and religious an act, will 
be unwilling to give us the like due contentment 
and satisfaction: we ourself having taken the same 
order for sueh prebends and benefices as shall be 
void in onr gift, what we write to you of other, you 
nuust apply to yourselves, as also not forget to move 
the said archbishop, and all the bishops, with their 
deans and chapters of both provinces, as touching 
the other point to be imparted by you unto them. 

* Furthermore, we require you to move all our 
bishops to inform themselves of all such tearned men 
withm their several dioceses, as having especial skill 
in the Hebrew and Greek tongues, have taken pains 
in their’ private studies of the scriptures, for the 
searing of any obscenities, cither in the Hebrew or 
in the Greek, or touching ary diilicultics or mistak- 
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ings in the former Enghsh translations, which we 
have now commanded to be thoroughly viewed and 
amended; and thereupon to write unto them, ear- 
nestly charging them, and signifying omr pleasure 
therein, that they sead such their observations, either 
to Mr. Livelie, our Hebrew reader in Cambridge; 
or to Dr. Harding, our Hebrew reader in Oxford ; or 
to Dr. Andrews, dean of Westminster; to be im- 
parted to the rest of their several companies, that so 
our said interded translation may have the help ant 
furtherance of all our principal learned men withi« 
this our kinedom. Given under our signet, at cur 
palace of Westminster, the two and twentieth day of 
July, iu the second year of our reign of Englund, 
France, and Ireland; and of Scotland the thirty- 
seventh.” 

This letter being written about three years before, 
it is probable seven of the persons nominated for this 
performance died in the interval, or that so many 
might have been employed in revising the translation ; 
for Faller’s list of the translators amounts but to 
forty-seven. “Chis number, ranged under six divisiczs, 
entered upon the work this spring. ‘The names of 
the persons, the places where they inet, together with 
the portions of scripture assigned each company, ars 
as follow :— 

Westminster 10. The Pentateuch, the history from 
Joshua to the first book of the Clironicles exciu- 
sively— Dr. Andrews, fellow and master of Pein- 
broke-hall, in Cambridge, then dean of Westininster, 
afterwards bishop of Winchester. Dr. Overall, fel- 
low of Trinity-college, inaster of Katherine-hall, ia 
Cambridge, then dean of St. Paul’s, after bishop cf 
Norwich. Dr, Saravia, prebendary of Canterbury. 
Dr. Clarke, fellow of Clirist’s-college in Cambridge, 
vicar of Mynstre and Monckton in Thanet, and one 
of the six preachers in Canterbury. Dr. Laitield, 
fellow of Prinity in Cambridge, and parson of Cle- 
ment Danes: being skilled in arehiteeture, his judg-* 
ment was mueh relied on for the description of the 
tabernacle and temple. “Dr. Leigh, archdeacon of 
Midalescx, parson of All-Hallows, Barking. Mas- 
ter Burgley, Mr. King, Mr. Fompson, Mr. Bedwell, 
of Cambridge, and vicar of Tottenham nigh London. 

Candridge 8. From the frst of the Chronicles, 
with the rest of the histery and the Fagtugraphia, 
viz. Job, Psalns, Proverbs, Canticles, Keclesiustes. 
—Mr. Lively. Mv. Richardeon, fellow of Emanuel, 
after D. D. master first of Peter-house, then of Vri- 
nity-eolicve. Mr. Chadderton, after D. 1). fellosv 
firstof Christ-eollege, then master of Emanuel.— 
Dilhucham, fellow of Christ-cotlege, benefice at 
-in Bedfordshire, where he died. Mr. Andrews, 
after D. D. brother to the bishop of Winchester, aud 
master of Jesus-college. Mr. Hanson, ibe Rev. 
vice-master of ‘Trinity-college. Mr. Spalding, fellow - 
of St. Jobu’s, in. Cambridge, and Hebrew professor 
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therein. MMi. Bing, fellow of Peter-house, in Cam- 
bridge, and [Tebrew professor therein. ; 

Oxford 7. The four greater Prophets, with the 
Lamentatiogs, and the twelve lesser Prophets.—Dr. 
Harding, president of Magdulen-cullege. Dr. Rey- 
nolds, president of Corpus Christi-cellege. Dr. 
Holland, rector of Exeter-college, and king's pro- 
fessor. Dr. Kilby, rector of Lincoln-college, and 
regius professor. Mr. Simith, after D.D. and bishop 
ot Gloccster; he made the learned and religious pre- 
face to the translation. Mr. Brett, beneficed at 
Quainton in Buckinghamshize. Mfr. Fairclowe. 

Cambridge. The Prayer of Manasseh, and the 
rest of the Apocrypha.— Dr. Deport, prebendary of 
Bly, and master of Jesus-college. Dr. Brainthwaite, 
first fellow of Emanuel, then master of Gonvil, aad 
Caius-college. D. Radclyffe, one of the senior fel- 
lows of ‘lrinity-college. Mr. Ward, of Emanuel, 
after D. D. master of Sidney-college, and Margaret 
professor. Mr. Downes, fellow of St. John’s-col- 
lege, and Greek professor. Mr. Boyse, fellow of 
St. John’s-college, prebendary of Ely, parson of Box- 
worth, in Cambridgeshire. Mr. Ward, of King’s- 
college, after D.D. prebendary of Chichester, rector 
of Bishop’s Waltham in Hampshire. 

Oxford. The four Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, 
and Apocalypse.—Dr. Ravis, dean of Christ-church, 
afterwards bishop of London. Dr. Abbot, master 
of University-college, afterwards archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Dr. Eedes, [instead of Dr. Eedes, Mr. 
Lewis has James Montague, bishop of Bath and 
Wells]. Mr. Thompson, Mr. Sawill, Dr. Peryn, 
Dr. Ravens, Mr. Harmer. 

Hestminster. The epistles of St. Paul, and the 
other canonical epistles —Dr. Barlowe, of ‘i'rinity- 
hall, in Cambridge, dean of Chester, afterwards bi- 
shop of Lincoln. Dr. Hutchinson, Dr. Spencer, 
Mr. Fenton, Mr. Rabbet, Mr. Sanderson, Mr. 
Dakins. 

And that they might proceed to the hest advantage 
in their method and management, the king suggested 
the instructions following :— 

1. The Bible read in the church, commonly called 
the Bishops’ Bible, was to receive as few alterations 
as might be; and to pass thronghout, unless the 
original called plainly for an amendment. 

2, The names of the prophets and the imspired 
writers, with the other names in the text, to be hept 
as neir as may be, as they stand recommended at 
present by customary use. 

3. The old ecclesiastical words to be retained.— 
For instance, the word church not to be translated 
congregation, Xc. 

4. When any word has several significations, that 
which has been commonly used by the most cele- 
>rated fathers should be preferred; provided it be 
agreeable: to the-context, and the analogy of faith. 
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5. As to the chapters, they were to continue ia 
their present division, and not be altered without 
apparent necessity. 

6. The margis not to be charged with any notes, 
excepting for the explanation of the Webrew oi 
Greck words, which camot be tumed without somé 
circunmlocution, and therefore not so proper to be 
inserted in the text. 

_ 7. The margin to be furnished with such citations 
as serve for areference of one place of seripture to 
another. 

8. Every member of each division to take the . 
chapters assigned for the whole compuny ; and aite* 
having gone through the version or corrections, all 
thefdivisions was to mect, examine their respective 
performances, and come to a resolution which parts 
of them should stand. F 

9. When any division had finished a book in this 
inanner, they were to transmit it to the rest to be 
farther considered. 

10. If any of the respective divisions shall doubt 
or dissent upon the review of the book transmitted; 
they were to mark the places, and send back the rea- 
sons of their disagreement: if they happen to differ . 
about the amendments, the dispute was to be referred 
to a general committee, consistiug of the best dis- 
tinguished persons drawn out of each division.— 
However, this decision was not to be made till they 
had gone through the work. ¢ 

11. When any place is remarkably obscure, letters. 
were to be directed by authority to the most learned 
persons in the Universities, or country, for their 
judgment upon the text. 

12. The directors m each company were to be the 
deans of Westmmster and Chester, and the hing’s 
professors in Hebrew and Greek in each University. 

13. Vhe translations of Tyndal, Matthew, Cover- 
dale, Whitchurch, and Geneva, to be used when 
they came closer to the original than the Bishops’ 
Bible. 

Lastly, Three or four of the most eminent divines 
in each of the Universities, though not of the nnm- 
ber of the translators, were to be assigned by the 
vice-chancellor, to consult with other beads of houses 
for reviewing the whole translation. 

A copy of these instructions being sent, as has 
been said, to Mr. Lively at Cambride, and, it 1s to. 
be supposed, other copies of them to Dr. Uarding, 
the king’s reader of Elebrew at Oxford, and Dr. An- 
drews, dean of Westminster; it seems as if (some 
other doubts arising concerning them) application 
was made by the vice-chancellor to the bishop of 
London, for the resolution of them. ‘To which his 
lordship replied, “"Vhat to be sure, if he had not 
signified so much unto them already, it was his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure, that besides the leamed persons em- | 
ployed with them for the Hebzew and Greek, theré’ 
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should be three or four of the most eminent and 
grave divines of their University, assigned by the vice- 
chancellor upon conference with the rest of the 
heads, to be overseers of the translations, as well 
Hebiew as Greek, for the better observation of the 
rules appointed by his Highness, and especially con- 
cerning the third and fourth rule: and that when they 
had agreed upon the persons for this purpose, he 
prayed them to send him word thereof.” 

This letter is inscribed, ‘ To the right worshipful 
Dr. Cowell, vice-chancellor,’ and dated at Fulham, 
the SOth of August 1604; and to it is added, by way 
of postscript, ‘That at the very writing thereof, a 
Jearned epistle was delivered unto him of Mr. Brough- 
ton, which though it was of an old date, yet he 
thought good to send it unto them, that Mr. Lively 
and the rest might have the perusal of it, if they had 
not before seen it.’ This letter seems to be that be- 
fore mentioned, to the learned nobility of England, 
touching translating the Bible, or else that to king 
James, written on occasion of this translation being 
ordered by him, as is before-mentioned, 

‘The bishop of London, at the same time that hg 
wrote to the vice-chancellor, &c. at Cambridge, sent 
Jetters to the several bishops, with copies of the 
King’s letter before-mentioned: A copy of one of 
these to the bishop of Norwich, which immediately 
follows the king’s letter, runs thus : 

“ Your lordship maie, see how carefull his Ma- 


jestie is for the provideing of lyvings for theis learned . 


inen. I doubt not therefore but your lordship will 
have that due regarde of his Majestie’s request herein 
as is fitt and mcete, and that yow will take sutche 
order with your chancellor, register, and sutche your 
lordship’s officers who shall have intelligence of the 
preniisses, a3 also with the deane and chapter of your 
cathedralle church, whom his Majestie likewise re- 
quireth to be puttin mynde of his pleasure therein, 
not forgettinge the latter parte of lis Majestic’s let- 
ter towclinge the informinge of yourselfe of the 
fittest linguist within your dioces for to performe and 
speedily to returne that which his Majestie is so care- 
fulle to have faithfully performed. I could wish 
your lordship would for my discharge returne me in 
some few lynes the tyme of the receipte-of theis let- 
ters, that I msy discharge that dutie which his Ma- 
jestie by theis his letters hath layed upon me. And 
soe [ bidd your lordship right hartely farewell. From 
Fulham, this Sist of July, 1604. Your lordship’s 
loving friend and brother, 
“RICHARD LONDON. 

“ Delibat. apud Ludham, 16 Augusti 1604. 

“ His Majestie’s meaning is, that twoe lyvings 
should be stayed, vue of your owne, and one of a 
lay patron’s.” 

Inhis Majesty’s letter was 2 clause, that R. L. and 
the archbishops of both provinces, should not forget 
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to move the deans and chapters as touching the other 
points to be imparted otherwise by them unto the 
said deans, &c. This in another letter to the bishop 
of Norwich, wrote at the same time with the other, 
his lordship tells him is referred to his relation — 
And this he said it was, 

“ There are manie, as your lordship perceyveti:, 
who are to be employed in this translatinge of the 
Bible, aud sundry of them must of necessitic have 
their chardges borne, which his Majestie was very 
ready of his most princely disposition to have borne, 
but some of my lords, as things now goe, did howlde 
it inconvenient. Whereuppon it was left to me to 
move all my brethren, the bishops, and likewise every 
severall deane and chapter, to contribute toward this. 
worke. According therefore to my dutie, I hartely 
pray your Jordship not onely to thinke yourselfe what 
1s meete for yow to give for this purpose, but like- 
Wise to acquaint your deane aud chapter not onely 
with the said clause of his Maujestie’s letter, but 


| Itkewise with the meaninge of it, that they may agree 


upon sutche a somme as they meane to contribute. 
IT doe not thinke, that a thousand marks will finishe 
the work to be employed as is aforesayd; whereof 
your lordship with your deane and chapter having 
due consideracion, I must require you im his Ma- 
jestie’s name, accordinge to his good pleasure in that 
behalfe, that assoon as possibly you can, yow send me 
word what shall be expected from you and your said 
deane and chapter. Tor Tam to acquaint his Ma- 
jestie with every man’s liberality’ towards this most 
godly worke. And thus not doubtinge of your espe- 
ciall care for the accomplishment of the premesses, 
and desyringe your lordship to note the date to me of 
your receipt of this letter, | commit your lordship 
unto the tuicion of Almightie God. From Fulham 
this Sist of July, 1604. ‘ 

“ Delibat. apud Ludham, 16 dugusti 1604.” 

What success these last letters met with does not 
appear; but it seems as if they had but a very cold 
reception. The two Universities, we have seen, 
were betore ordered to entertain in their colleges 
such as came-ont of the country thither on this oc- 
casion, without any charge unto them, &c. Accord- 
ingly, the writer of John Bois’s life in MS. who was 
rector of Boxworth near Cambridge, tells us, that 
part of the Apocrypha was allotted to him, and that 
all the time he was about his own part, his diet was 
given him at St. John’s, where he abode all the week 
ill Saturday night, and then went home to discharge 
his cure, and returned thence on Monday morning ; 
and that when he had finished his own part, at the 
earnest request of him to whom it was assigned, he 
undertook a second, and then was in common at an- 
other college. As for those who were appointed to 
meet at Westminster, they seem, for the most part, 
to be very well provided for. What then was to be 
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done with the thousand marks whieh were to be rais- 
ed, by way of contribution, on the bishops, and deans, 
and chapters? 

{Towever this be, almost three years it scems were 
speut in this service, the entering on which was, per- 
haps, somewhat delayed by Mr. dward Lively’s 
death. At the end thereof, the writer of Mz. Bois’s 
life tells us, the whole work being fimished, and three 
copies of the whole Bible sent to London, viz. one 
from Cambridge, a second from Oxford, and a third 
from Westminster; a new ehoice was to be made of 
two ont of each company, six in all, to review the 
whole work, and polish it, and extract one out of all 
the three copics, to be committed to the press. For 
the dispatch of this business, Mr. Andrew Downes, 
fellow of St. John’s-college, and the king’s Greek 
professor at Cainbridge, and the aforesaid Mr, John 
Bois, were sent for up to London owt of the Cam- 
bridge company ; where, meeting their four fellow- 
labourers, they went daily to Stationers’-hall, and in 
three quarters of a year fulfilled their task. All 
which time they received thirty pounds each of them 
by the week from the company of stationers, though 
‘before they had nothing ; which seems a confirmation 
of what was before observed, that the proposal of 
raising one thousand marks on the bishops, &c. was 
rejected by them. Last of all, Bilson, bishop of 
Winchester, and Dr. Myles Smith, who from the 
very beginning had been very active in this affair, 
again reviewed the whole work, and prefixed argu- 
ments to the several books; and Dr. Smith, who for 
his indefatigable pains taken in this work, was soon 
after the printing. of it deservedly made bishop of. 
Gloucester, was ordered to write a preface to it, the 
same which is now printed in the foho editions of 
this Bible; the first of which was at Londov, A.D. 
1611. 

Mauch the same acconnt of the manner of making 
aud finishi1¢ this translation was given afterwards by. 
the English divines at Dort, in a paper which they 


delivered to the Synod, Nov. 20, 1618, only with” 


this difference, that im this paper the translators are 
said to be divided into six companics, consisting of 
seven or eight each, or about forty-eight m all; and 
that out of these, twelve scleet men met together to 
review and correct the whole work. 

This translation was first printed in the year 1611, 
(so says Fuller, but Dr, Durell says 1612) ona black 
type. ‘The title-page to the Old Testament is a 
copper-plate, with an emblematieal border, engraved 
by Boel. The title of the New Testament is in a 
border cut in wood, with the heads of the twelve 
apostles, tents of the tribes,&e. It has been a mat- 
ter of doubt, and an objcet of no small inquiry, to 
ascertain the exact date of this edition. The searcity 


of tutle-pages began the doubts, which were still’ 


strengthened by the total want of the folio dated 
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1612, and the date 1613 frequently found to the 
letier-press title of the Old Testament, with a wooden 
border, in the same Bible where the dute to the New 
‘Testament is 1611. 

We can only acccunt for this by supposing, what 
is very reasonable, that the copper-plate was soon 
worn out, and absolutely unfit to afford half the 
number necessary to supply the churches throughout 
the hngdom. As many therefore as could be, were 
wrought off and published, probably enough to sup- 
ply the sale till the year 1613, when a new title-page 
is placed to this very impression, and hkewise to an- 
other foo printed on a black type of a different 
size. * But the title-page of the New Testament be- 
ing letter-press, and the border engraved on wood, 
would serve for as numerous an impression as the 
rest of the Bible, and consequently the whole num- 
ber was wrought off at once to serve for the whole 
edition. But a new title-page being absolutely ne- 
cessary to the old, was probably dated, aceording to 
the time of printing, in 1613. The engraved titles 
are searee; we have heard of four, namely, at the 
British Museum, at ihe Bodleian, iu the possession 
of the Rev. Mr. Harper at the British Museum, and 
in the possession of Mr. Denyer. The first is much 
damaged, the date of the last seems to have suffered 
some kind of erasement, but the other two are per- 
fectly fair, and beautiful engravings. 

In.1612, a quarto edition was printed on Roman 
type, with an engraved title copied from the folio by 
Jasper Isae. 

At the beginning of the present century, we read 
in Le Long an account related, secmingly with good 
credit, that Athias, the cclebrated Jew printer at 
Amsterdam, printed an edition of the English Bible, 
(probable the Old Testament only, and for the use 
of the Jews), during the whole impression of which 
he did not, for the sheets in succession, distribute the 
types, but kept the whole forms standing; and that 
of this impression Athias himself boasted he had 
sold more than a million of copies. 

We have now seen what diftieulties the translation 
of the Bible had to struggle with, before it could be 
accomplished: the perseverauce of its friends is en- 
titled to our most grateful acknowledgments. 


Marginal References. 


In the year 1664, John Cayne published a Bible ° 
of the present translation in octavo, with many mar- 
ginal references. Mr. Blayney examined these for 
his edition of the Oxford Bible in 1769. John 
Canne was a leader of the English Brownists, at 
Amsterdam, by whom he was chosen pastor at the 
death of Dr. Ainsworth. 

In 1677, a Bible was printed by Hayes, at Cam- 
bridge, with many references added to the first 
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édition ; and in 1678, a Bible also was printed at 
Cambridge with still more references, fie labour cf 
Dr. Seattergood, rector of Wilwick and Elvertona in 
Northamptonshire, and one of the compilers of the 
Critici Sacriz Probably the former of 1677, might 
Jikewise have been by his care. According to Le 
Long, this Bible was reprinted at London in octavo, 
1679; at Oxford in folto, 1680; at Oxford in folto 
and quarto, with Usl.er’s chronology, 1682; at Lon- 
don in octavo, 1683; at Cambridge in quarto, 1683; 
at Oxford im fclio, 1684; at London in 12mo, 1684; 
at Oxford 1686; at Oxford in folio, 1638 ; and 
at London in 12mo. 1717; but as to the Oxford edi- 
tion of 1680, there is certainly a mistake, unless 
there be two folio editions of that year, for the copies 
inthe British Museum and the Bodleian libraries, 
most certainly do not contain Dr. Scattergood’s mar- 
ginal references. 

In the year 1699, a new edition of the Royal 
Bible in quarto was printed at London, with a great 
addition of parallel texts, and a new chronological 
index, ‘by Dr. Tenison, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Dr. Lloyd, bishop of Worcester, which has beca 
many times reprinted in folio and quarto. 

It is not to be wnderstood that archbishop Tenison 
and bishop Lloyd were at all concerned in the print- 
ing or editing of this Bible, further than sending to 
the printers the additional parallels and new tables, 
having ro superintendance of the press: and this is 
but justice to their memory to declare; for the first 
edition was so full of typographical errors, that a 
complaint was-exhibited against the printers by the 
clergy of the lower house of convocation. 


The gradual increase of parallels from the first 
edition, by different editurs, will appear from the 
following scale :— 


Old Test. Apoe, NeVest. Total. 


First edition, 16141. — — 655 e835 1027 8930 


Haycs's edition, 1677 — — 14699 1409 9357 258945 
Dr. Scattergood, 1683 — — 20557 1417 11371 33145 
Bp. Tenison and Hiloyd, 1704 95952 1419 18717 39483 
Mr. Biavucy, 1769) — — 40518 1772 19893 64933 


Bishop Wilon — — — 45190 19772 19993 66955 
Mr. Purver’s translation of the Bible was pub- 
lished in 176-4, m two volumes folto. 
Anthony Purver was ore of the people called 


Quakers, and born at Up-Husborne, near Andover | 


in Hampshire, of very poor parents. He was ap- 
prentice to a siiocmaker in the same place, and fol- 
jJowed that business for some years; while he was 
apprentice, journeyman, and master, it svas his con- 
stant custom to study the Latin, Greek, and Onental 
languages; bat le never took much pains in his 
English, confining his reading in that language chiefly 
to old authors. Hekept a school some time in his 


native place, and about the yezr 1740 went and set- 
tled, as a schoolmaster, at Yrenchay near Bristol, and 
continued there, and at Vish-ponds in Stapleton, for 
abcut twenty years, when he removed to Andover, 
where he died about the yeas 1777, or 1773. 

The object of his insatiable pursuit after the dead 
languages, was a desire of understaucing the scrip- 
tures in the original; and afierhe was tulcrably versed 
in the Lebrew, he fornied a resolutioa of translating 
the whole Bible, whicli, as it scems, was at first in- 
tended to have been printed in oecasional numbers: 
for in the year 1746, that eminent physician the late 
Dr. Fothergill, wrote “a letter to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, in which he strongly recommends him as 
the author of a work then publishing, which was to 


be continued in numbers if it met with encourage- , 


ment; being a translation of the scriptures, under 
the title of “ Opus sacra in Biblia elaboratum.’— 
Dr. Fothergill in his letter, after speakiug in high 
terms of his learning, says, “ As to his personal 
character, he is a man of great simplicity of man- 
ners, regular conduct, and a modest reserve; he is 
steadily attentive to truth, hates falsehood, and has 
an unconquerable aversion to vice: and to @rown 
the portrait, he is not only greatly benevolent to 
mankind, but has a lively seuse of the divine attri 
butes, and a profound reverence of, and submission 
to, the Supreme Being.” Mr. Purver is not named: 
but that it is applicable tv him, we are obliged to 
Mr Joseph Fry of Bristol, as well as for other cir- 
cumstances relating to this extraordinary man, 

The mode of publication in numbers seems to 
have been wusuecessful, and in all probability soon 
dropped; yet it did not prevent his going on with 
his tragglation which, after thirty years, he finished, 
but was unable to publish it, nor could he meet with 
a bookseller who wonld run the hazard of assisting 
him: at leogth Dr. Fothergill stood bis frend, gave 
him a thousand pounds for the copy, and published 
it at ‘his own expence. 

Mr. Purver afterwards revised the whole, and 
nade considerable alterations and corrections for a 
second edition, whieh, however, has not yet taken 
place; but the MS. remains in the possession of 
his grandson Johu Purver Bell. 


Thus have we endeavoured to set before: the 
reader such a history of the Bible as may answer 
most of the principal questions usually asked on the 
subject.—The length of this article must be justified 
by its mportanee. There are many collateral in- 
quiries which might be entered mto, but what we 
have already given we.conceive sufficient. 
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CONTAINING 


A Geographical Account of the various Parts, 


THE 


RELIGION OF WHOSE INHABITANTS ARE MENTIONED 


Wn this Tork. 


[The figures refer to the page where each place. is inserted in the work.] 


(Page 29.) Ecyrt, situate in the N. E. part of 
Africa, between 29 and 38 degrees of E. long. and 
between 21 and 31 degrees of N. lat. bounded by 
the Levaut, or Mediterranean sea, on the N. by the 
Red sea, and the Isthmus of Suez, whieh divides it 
from Arabia, on the E. by Abyssinia, or Ethiopia 
Superior, on the S. and by the desarts of Barea and 
Nubia, on the W. being 600 miles in length, from 
N. to S. and from 100 to 200 in breadth, from E. to 
W.; the river Nile, which rises in Abyssinia, running 
the whole length of it, from S. to N. and overflowing 
it annually, beginning to rise in the months of May 
or June, and is at the height usually in September, 
from which time the waters decrease till May or 
June again. There being no other water in the 
country (or not more than two springs), they were 
under a necessity of building their towns on the 
banks of the Nile, on some eminences, natural or 
artificial; so that on the overflowing of the river, 
they look like so many islands, which have no other 
communication but by boats. The Lower Egypt is 
contained in a triangular island, made by the Levant, 
and the two chief branehes of the Nile, which, divid- 
ing five miles below Cairo, one braneb takes it 
course to the N. W. and falls into the Levant at Ro- 
setta, and the other N. E. falling into the sea at 
Damietta, an ancient Pelusium; these mouths being 
about 100 miles asunder. ‘This part of the country 
called the Delta, or Lower Egypt, having the greatest 
advantage by the overtlowing of the Nile, is much 
the most fruitful, but not the most healthful; the 
mud which covers it, after the flood is gone, sending 
up an unwholesome vapour. The mountains and 
sands whieh inclose Egypt on the E. and WW. would 
render the valley between excessive hot, if it were 
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not for this annual flood ; nor would the soil produce 
much without it, for the country is naturally barren, 
where the waters do not reach, and they have seldom 
any rain, unless in the Lower Egypt, thongh travellers 
relate, that they have sometimes seen heavy showers 
even in Upper Egypt. ‘They have canals cut quite 
through Upper Egypt, to distribute the water to their 
fields and gardens, and preserve it in the dry season ; 
and these they fill with great ceremony annually, 
when the river rises to a certain height ; and by these 
means Egypt is rendered the most fruitful country of 
Africa, supplying Constantinople, and other towns 
in European ‘Turkey, with corn, as it did Rome and 
Italy of old. They only harrow their grain into the 
mud, on the retiring of the waters, an in March 
following, usually have a plentiful harvest. As to 
their rice fields, they supply them with water from 
their canals and reservoirs constantly, this grain 
usually growing in water. Those lands that are not 
sown, yield good crops of grass for their cattle. 

No place in the world, says Mr. Sandys, is better 
furnished with grain, flesh, fish, sugar, fruits, melons, 
roots, and other garden stuff, than the Lower Egypt; 
oranges, lemons, figs, dates, almonds, cassia, and 
plantains, abound here, aud they have some grapes, 
but not proper for wine; which defect is, in some 
measure, supplied with palm-winé. The country is 
excessive hot for two or three months before the 
flood rises, aud the musketoes, or gnats, will not suf- 
fer people to sleep inthe night. ‘The sands also are 
extremely troublesome, insinuating themselves into 
the closets, chests, and cabinets, and even into the 
hed-clothes, inaking them as hot as if they had been 
warmed with coals; and these sands are probably 
the occasion of sore eyes, with which the natives are 
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dlmost universally afflicted in summer. Fevers and 
flaxes are frequent in autumn, and the swelling of 
the scrotum; but the greatest misfortune 1s the 
plague, which visits them at least once in seven years ; 
bat when the Nile begins to overfiow, it is said the 
plague aud all other <diseases are abated. it must 
not be forgotten, also, that the hot winds are very 
troubleswme in April and May, and occaston- their 
sore eves, as well as the sands. 

Among the curiosities of Egypt, the pyramids are 
the most oonsiderable ; they are built of stone, but by 
whom, or when, no one kaows; the base of the largest 
taking up tex acres of ground, and running up to 700 
feet perpendicular height; eye witnesses frequently 
differ 100 feet as to their height, and indeed the 
sands are driven up so high on the sides, that it is 
impracticable to tzkhe the height exactly. The 
mummy-pits are another curiosity, which, with the 
pyramids, are on the W. side of the river, opposite 
to Cairo: in these pits have been thousands of em- 
dalmed bodies interred, which have continued three 
or 4000 years at least: the coffins are set upright, in 
niches in the walls, and never laid at length. Egypt 
is gencrally held to be subject to the Grand Seignicr, 
aud so it is in part, but his authority is extremely 
limited by the Egyptian princes, who are all of them 
absolute in their respective territories, and assemble 
at Cairo, in a kind of parliament, or great council, 
whieh submits to the Grand Seignior’s Bassa, or 
viceroy, no farther than they see fit, and sometimes 
they depose him, and demand another of the Grand 
Seignior, who is more acceptable to them; however, 
they suffer the Grand Seignior to collect a revenue 
in their several districts, but by no means equal to 
what the country is able to pay; and, if more is de- 
manded, or any innovations attempted, it endangers 
a revolt. ‘They come to Cairo with such bodies of 
troops as proteet them against the arbitrary adninis- 
tration of the Bassa, and the only way he has to 
manage them, 1s by dividing them into parties, and 
siding with that party which is most devoted to the 
Grand Seiguior. These Egyptian princes are not 
natives of the country, neither are they ever succeeded 
by their children in their respective governments, but 
by some slave, whom they appoint their successor, 
and these are usually slaves purchased in Georgia or 
Circassia. ‘This is their constitution, as was that of 
the ancient Mamalukes; no man could be sovereign 
who had not been a slave, and purehased in some 
forcign country; but out of these we must execpt 
some Chicks, or Arab chiefs, who are proprictcrs of 
villeges, or sinall distriets in the country; these are 
suceceded by their ebildren, on paying a fine, or 
small reut, to the government. The religion of the 
governors of the country is Mahometan; but the 
Cophtis, the posterity of the ancient Egyptians, the 
Greeks and Latins, are Christians, but of different 
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sects; and there is a great number of Jews at Cairo, 
and in thé great towns where any thing ts to be 
got. 

i (p. 33.) TYRE, a seaport of Syria, in that part 
formerly ealled Phoenicia, once a place of exceedingly 
great trade. It is also famous for a sheltish, which 
dies a fine purple, thence called the Tyrian die— 
Tyre was destroyed by Alexander the Great, in the 
year 332 B. C. anck(in exact conformity to the pro- 
phecies in the Old Testament) is now nothing but a 
heap of ruins. It has two harbours, one exceedingly 
good, the other echoaked up by the ruins of the city. 
It is 60 miles N. W. of Damascus. Long. 35 20, 
19, hig BBO IIc ‘ 

(p. 37.) ASSYRIA anciently comprehended those 
provinces of Turkey and Persia, which are now called 
Curdistan, Diarbec, and Irac-Arabic ; being bonnd- 
ed by Armenia on the N. Media and Persia on the 
E. Arabia on the S. and the river Euphrates, which 
divides it from Syria and Asta Minor, on the W.— 
This was one of the first empires we have any 
knowledge of, and continued upwards of 1200 years; 
Nimrod was supposed to be the first sovereign, and 
Sardanapalus the last, who had many more king- 
doins and provinces under their dominion, than those 
already enumerated. 

(p. 40.) BABYLON, once the capital of the 
Bubylonish empire, has now no remains of it left, 
but is supposed to have lain in 44 deg. of E. long. 
and 32 deg. of N. lat. on the river Euphrates, but 
not on the present channel; and hereabout is sup- 
posed to have been the seat of paradise. 

(p. 43.) PERSIA, or ELAM; an ancient king~ 
dom in Middle Asia, on the south of Media, and 
south-east of Assyria and Chaldea. ‘The Persians 
were anciently called Elamites, and sprung from 
Elam the eldest son of Shem, and their original 
residence was called Elymais. Chedorlaomer, cne 
of their first hings, was a noted conqueror. About 
the time of Jehoshaphat, one Memnon the son of 
Aurora, seems to have been their king. ‘he Assy- 
rians extended their conquest over the Persians; 
but under Achmemdes, they revolted abcut the 
same time with the Medes. ‘The government.conti- 
nued in his family all the Chaldeans ravaged their 
country. After this, the country was in a wretched 
condition, till Cyrus appeared on the stage. He 
connected it with the kimgdom of Media, and sub- 
dued the kingdoms of Assyria, Egypt, and Lybia, 
and by his great wisdom, settled the empire on so 
very solid a foundation, that notwithstanding the 
folly of many of his snecessors, it continued about 
208 years. {lis son Cambyses during the seven 
years of his reign, was famons for almost nothing, 
besides mad murders, and the furious ravage of 
Egypt. Darius Uisstaspes soon killed the pretended 
Smierdis, and reigued 36 years. Ike took aud de- 
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fnolished part of the walls of Babylon, but supphed 
the inhabitants who survived his cruelties, with 
50,000 women, iustead of their wives, which them- 
selves had murdered during the siege. To revenge 
the Scythian invasion of Upper “Asia about 120 
years before, he invaded Scythia. He conquered 
Thrace in urope, and part of Mast India; reduced 
the rebellious Lonians in Asia; but his expedition 
into Greece cost him the ruin of a ereat part of his 
army. Xerxes his son having fallen heir to the 
kingdom, and excessive wealth of his covetous fa- 
thir, reduced the rebellious Egyptians; stirred up 
the Carthaginians to attack the Greeks in Sicily, 
while hi: uself with an army of abont 5,253,000 
persons, but not half of them warriors, invaded 
Greece. ‘These were mostly cut off by the Greeks 
at Thermopyle, Platea, Salamis, and Mycale.— 
After 12 ycars, he was succeeded by Artaxerxes 
Longimanus his son, who seut Ezra and Nehemiah 
to promote the welfare of the Jews. He reduced 
the Egyptians to a still more grievous servitude. 
After a reign of 41 years, he was succeeded by 
Xerxes ls son. He after one year, was murdered 
by Sogdianus his bastard brother; and he, in ano- 
ther seven months, by Darius Nothus, or Ochus, 
another basturd brother. After a reign of 18 years, 
he was suceecded by his son Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
His defeating of his brother Cyrus, his victory over 
the Lacedemonians, his difficult reduction of Cy- 
prus, and his strugles with the Egyptians, are the 
most noted events of his long reign of about 45 
years. Artaxerxes Ochus his son, after murdering 
his two elder brethren, suceeeded him. After a 
cruel reign of 23 years, in which he ravaged Evypt, 
Phoenicia, and part of Judea, he, and soon after, 
Arses his son, were murdered by Bagoas an eunuch; 
and Darius Cadomannus, a yery distant relation, 
was placed on the throne, in whose time the Per- 
sian cimpire was quite overturned by Alexander and 
the Greeks. From A.M. S675 to 375+, Persia 
was wholly under the dominion of the Greeks; and 
Elymais, and other of the western jyarts, were so 
long afterwards; but the Parthians gradually ren- 
dered themselves masters of the whole of it. About 
A. M. 4236, or A. D. 232, Artaxerxes, a noble 
prince of the Persians, siezed the hingdom. ‘Twen- 
ty-eight kines of bis family reigned im succession 
above 400 years. Some of them were noted perse- 
cutors of the Chrisdans. Many of them had vio- 
Jent struggles of war with the oman eniperors. 
tlitherto a kind of Deism had beeu the established 
religion of D rsia, They bad neither temples, nor 
atatuites, nor altars, nor did they believe there, was 
need fe any, ss God was every where. They sa- 
erifiecd to the elements end heavenly luminaries, as 
syinbols of fam. hey learned not a little of ido- 
hitry from the Assyrians and Chaldeaua; bat Zo10- 
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aster or Zerdush, a crafty fillow, perhaps an apos- 
tate disciple of the prophet Ezekiel, about the tune 
of Darius Hystaspes, mightily reformed their reli- 
gious system. Llis scheme cantinued as long as 
their kingdom: nay, these who eall themselves 
Persees, and pretend to be the true Persians, still 
retain it. “hey hold oue eternal God, ard a good 
and evil principle under him: light they reckon the 
symbol of the good, and darkness of the Lad one. 
They maintain that the world was created in six 
days, and one man and one woman made for the 
parents of mankind; and that the good prineiple 
of light withdrawing himself, the cluld of darkuess 
will, at the lust day, produce a dissolution of na- 
ture, 

About A. D. 634, the Saracens spread themselves 
into Persia, and eriablehed their Malhonietan delu- 
sion: but for the most part, the Persians have been 
of the sect of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahonict; 
and are heartily despised by the Tucks, and other of 
the sect of Omar. After the Saraeen Calipha had 
governed Persia by their sultans about 420 years, 
the Turks, who for some ages before had poured 
themselves into it while it was under the government 
of the Buides, siezed the sovereignty, A. D. 1055. 
Tangrolipix, and his Seljukian successors, ruled it 
till about A.D. 1260, when Halon, the son of 
Jenghizkan the famed Tartar, wrested it from thein. 
After he, and eight of his descendants, had swayed 
the sceptre, Tamerlane, another ‘Tartariau prince 
siezed it, about A. D. 1400, and left it to Mirza 
his son. Contention raged in his family till they 
were all driven from the throne, and Usumcassan, 
the Turkman king of Armenia siezed on it, A. D. 
1472. His male line quickly failed; but Ishmacl, 
his grandson by his daughter, whom he had married 
to Shiek Kidar the famed preacher, after Ins father 
had been murdered, struggled into the threne, A. D. 
1499. The sovereignty coutinued in his fanuly for 
cleven generations. Some of lis successors were 
absolute infernals in eruelty and murder. Husseyn, 
the last, and one of the best of them, was wickedly 
dethroned in 17°38, aud afterwards murdered by 
the wretch Myr-weis. Not long after his death, 
the famous Kuli-kau mouuted the throne, baled 
the Moguls, chastised the Turks, and attempted to 
change the religion of his country into a conformity 
with that of other Mahometaus; but be was mur- 
dered. With terrible struggling, Kemmnkhan, we 
hear, got himself enthroned about 1763, after the 
country had almost 40 ycurs been a shocking § secne 
of treachery and murder. Millions had perished in 
ways the most wretehed. At present, the Persian 
empire is very large, bounded with the “Fuikish on 
the west, with the Russian on the north, and with 
that of ihe Mogul on the south, and with VT urtaay 

J onthe east. We know of few Christians in ik 
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exeept the Arminians, who have 15 or 16 churches 
at Zulpha, the famed suburb of Isaphan the capital ; 
and some others on the south and west of the Cas- 
pian sea, who scarce deserve the name. 
“(p. 46.) CANAAN was the name of the coun- 
try where Canaan and his posterity dwelt. It is 
about 200, or rather 160 miles in Jength, from Dan 
on the north, to Beersheba on the south; and from 
east to west, about cighty; and so comprehended, 
in all, about 9,231,000 acres of ground; of which 
each of the 601,750 Hebrew warriors, who con- 
uered it, might have about 12 acres allotted him 
for his share. It lies in the 32, 33, and S4th deg. 
of N. lat. and in the S6th and 37th of E. long. 
from London, It has the Mediterranean Sea-on 
the west; Lebanon and Syria on the north; Arabia 
the Desart, and the land of the Ammonites, Moa- 
bites, and Midianites, on the east; the land of 
Edom, and wilderness of Paran; on the south; and 
Egypt on the south-west. No more than this was 
wont to be ealled Canaan; and this only was pro- 
mised to the Hebrews in possession; but if we take 
in the whole extent of territory promised to thera 
in dominion, from the river Euphrates on the north- 
east, to the river Nile on the south-west; it com- 
prehended all these countries which David reduced, 
Syria, Ammon, Moab, Edom, &c.; and in this 
sefise, it may be readily granted to the learned Dr. 
Shaw, that its south borders were the gulfs of the 
Red Sea; and that it comprehended the land of 
Goshen in Egypt. Whatever the land of Canaan, 
properly so called, be now, when it lies under a 
curse, and lies almost wholly uncultivated, it was 
anciently a most beautiful and fertile country. 
The Jordan running southward through it, and 
forming the lakes of Merom and Tiberias; and a 
multitude of brooks and rivulets crossing the coun- 
try on both sides the Jordan; and a multitude of 
valleys and lulls, pleasantly diversified the form 
thereof. ‘The rich pastures produced prodigious 
quantities of milk and honey. The arable grounds, 
whieh, according to Hecateus, (but we suppose his 
aceount too low), amounted to about 3,000,000 of 
acres, produced the richest crops. The mines of 
the mountains produced plenty of iron and brass. 
When God, by seasonable warmth and rains, con- 
eurred with the laborious improvers of this soil, it 
is aburdantly credible, how it supported the nume- 
rous millions that dwelt therein. 

(p. 46.) SYRIA, or SURISPAN, a part of Asi- 
atic Turkey, is bounded by Natolia and Tureoma- 
nis, on the N. by Diarbee, or Mesopotamia, on the 
E. by Arabia, and Palestine on the S.and bythe Levant 
Sea onthe W. The Turks divide Syria into 3 beg- 
lerbeglies, or viceroyalties, viz. Those of 1. Aleppo; 
9. Tripoli; and 3. Damascus, or Scham; the seats 
i the respective viceroys. ‘That of Aleppo takes 
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in the N. part of Syria, Tripoli the middle, and 
Damascus the S. of Syria. ‘This country produces 
corn, wine, oil, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 
pease, beans, and all kinds of pulse and garden-stuff, 
and has a good trade in silks, camblets, and Turkey 
leather, and they export vast quantities of salt, with 
which the surface of the earth, as well as the lakes, 
is covered, in some places. Damascusis the capital 
city. 

“O. 46.) ARABIA, a country of Asia, having 
Turkey on the N. Persia and the gulph of Persia on 
the E. the Indian ocean on the S. and the Red sea 


.and Isthmus of the Suez on the W. a country of 


very great extent, divided amongst many Arabian 
princes and states, most of them living in tents, and 
wandering from place to place to find pasture and 
water for their cattle, most of the country being a 
barren desart, without water or vegetables, in many 
places. The impostor Mahomet was a native of this 
country, and made the Arabs his first proselytes ; 
who, within 40 years after his death, subdned great 
part of Asia, Africa, aud Europe, and established 
their religion wherever they eame. Arabiais situated 
between 35 and 60 degrees of E. long. and between 
11 and 30 deg. of N. lat. the three grand divisions 
whereof are, 1. Arabia Felix. @. Arabia Deserta. 
and 3. Arabia Petrea. 

(p. 52.) ETHIOPIA SUPERIOR, a country 
of Africa, comprehending the greatest part of it, viz. 
Abyssinia, Nubia, and Abex, as it did in its most 
flourishing state; is bounded by Egypt and the de- 
sart of Barea on the N. by the Red sea and the In- 
dian ocean on the E. by Aman and the unknown 
parts of Africa on the S. and by another desart and 
unknown countries on the W. Abyssinia Proper 
has now little communication with the rest of the 
world, the Turks having possessed themselves of 
Abex, which runs along the western coast of the 
Red sea. The river Nile rises from a lake almost 
in the middle of Abyssinia, aud being swelled by the 
rains, which annually fall at a certain season between 
the tropics, overflows Egypt, and all the lower 
grounds which border on the river, which is the case 
of all rivers that rise within the tropics, though the 
ancients were at so great a loss for the occasion of 
this periodical flood; and what increases the flood 
still more, are the torrents that fall from the numer- 
ous hills with which this country is encumbered, 
though they. have this advantage from their hills, that 
they ean remove thither in the hot season, and enjoy 
a cooler air than. they do in Egypt, which hes several 
degrees N. of Abyssinia. ‘Thelr valleys are also 
rendered fruitful by the annual rains and the numer- 
ous rivulets, producing plenty of corn, nce, wine, 
flax, sugar, and fruits proper for the climate; and 
gold is im plenty here; but the Turks have shut up 
all the avenues. to, the country, that.no other people 
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ean traffic with them for it at thisday. Their cattle 
are camels, horses, oxen, sheep, and asses, with 
which they abound. As to the persons of the Ethi- 
opiaus, or Abyssivians, they are perfectly black, but 
their features more agreeable than their southern 
neighbours, huving neither flat noses, nor thick lips, 
like other Caffies. ‘The sovereign of this country 
was once absolute, but at present the great men set 
up for princes in their respective governments, and 
the king can transact nothing without them of any 
consequence. It was the king of this couutry that 
the Eviropeans uscd to style Prester John. The 
Poriuzuese, it is said, when they first discovered this 
country, sceing a cross always carried before him, 
styled him priest, or Presbytcr Masimus. He took 
upon him the supreme ccclesiastical, as well as civil 
powers; others say, the Purks gave him the name of 
Prestor Cham, or Cam, i. e« king of slaves, because 
they purchased most of their negro slaves in this 
country. The government appears now to be a 
republic, or rather a mixed monarchy, in which the 
priice’s power is extremely limited by the great men. 
As to the common people, it is not very material 
whether the power be lodged in the king or Jords, 
for they are all slaves either to one or the other.— 
This is the country from whence it is supposed the 
queen of Sheba came to hear the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, and from whence the Eunuch, the prime minis- 
ter of queen Candace came, who was converted to 
Christianity, and baptized by St. Philip. 

(p. 56.) GEORGIA, a country of Asia, called 
by the Persians Gurgistan, and by the Turks Gurthi. 
It is one of the seven Caucasian nations, in the coun- 
tries between the Black Sea and the Caspian, and 
comprehends the ancient Iberia and Colehis. [tis 
bounded on the N. by Circassia, on the E. by Dag- 
hestan and Schirvan, on the S. by Armenia, and on 
the W. by the Cuban, or new Russian government 
of Cancasus. It is divided into nine provinces.— 
OF these, five form the kingdom of Georgia; and 
four the kingdom or principality of Imeretia. This 
country is extremely beautiful. ‘Phe hills are covered 


with forests of oak, ash, beech, chesnuts, walnuts, _ 


and elms, encircled with vines, growing perfectly 
wild, but producing vast quantities of grapes. From 
these is annually made as much wine as is necessary 
for their yearly consumption ; the remainder are left 
to rot on the vines. Cotton grows spontaneously, 
as weil as the finest European fruit trees. Rice, 
wheat, millet, hemp, and flax, aye raised on the plains, 
almost without cnlture. The valleys afford the finest 
pasturage; the rivers are full of fish; the mountains 
abound iu minerals, and the climate is delicious: so 
that nature appears to have lavished on this favoured 
country every production that can contribute to the 
happiness of its inhabitants. On the other hand, 
it labours uuder great disadvantages from the want 
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of navigable rivers, the incursions of predatory na- 
tions, &c. ‘Vhe inhabitants are Christians of the 
Greek communion, and appear to have recewed their 
present name froin their attachment to St. George, 
the tutelary saint of these countries. ‘Tefilis is the 
capital. 

(p. 56.) CIRCASSIA is situated between 40 and 
50 degrees of KE. lon. and between 45 and 50 degrecs 
of N. lat. bounded by Russia ou the N. by Astracan 
and the Casjiian sea on the I. by Georgia and Da- 
gistan on the S. and by the river Don and the Palus 
Meotis on the W. The Circassian Tantars are 2 
kind of republic, but sometimes put themselves un- 
der the protcction of Persia, and sometimes of 
Russia, orthe’Puiks. They live in tents most com- 
monly, rambling from place to place with their flocks 
and herds. Their country is vow most taken notice 
of for its beautiful children, from whence, and the 
neighbouring country of Georgia, the seraglios of 
Turkey and Persia are usually supplied with boys - 
and young virgins. 

(p. 59.) MOGULAS, Country of the, or WES- 
TERN CIHNESE TARTARY, is bounded on 
the N. by Siberia, on the E. by Eastern 'Tartary, on 
the S. by the Wall and the Leao-tong, and on the 
W. by Independent Vartary. he Mogul ‘Tartars» 
have neither towns, villages, nor houses: they form 
themselves only into wandering herds, and Jive under 
tents, which they transport from one place to an-: 
other, according as the temperature of the different 
seasons, or the wants of their flocks require: they 
pass the summer on the banks of their rivers, and 
the winter at the foot of some mountain, or hill, 
which shelters ‘them from the cutting north wind.— 
They are naturally clownish, and dirty in their dress, 
as well as in their tents, where they live amid the 
dung of their tlocks, which, when dried, they use 
for fuel instead of wood. Enemies to labour, they 
choose rathcr te be satisfied with the food with which: 
their flocks supply them, than take the trouble of 
cultivating the earth: it even appears that they neg- 
lect agriculture from pride. During the summer, 
they live only on milk, which they get from their 
flocks, nsing without distinction that of the cow, 
mare, ewe, goat, and camel. ‘Their ordinary drink 
is warm water, in which a little coarse tea has been 
infused ; with this they mix cream, milk, or butter, 
according to their circumstances. They have also a 
“method of making a kind of spirituous hquor of sour 
milk, especially of that of the mare. The Moguls 
are free, open, and sincere. ‘They pride themselves 
chietly on their dexterity in handling the bow and 
arrow, mounting on horseback, and hunting wild 
beasts. Polygamy is permitted among them, but 
they generally have but one wife. They burn the 
bodies of their dead, and transport the ashes to emi- 
nences, where they inter them, and cover the grave 
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with a heap of stones, over which they plant a great 
number of small standards. They are unacquainted 
with the use of money, and trade only by barter. 
Although the Moguls might appropriate to them- 
selves the spoils of a great number of animals, the 
skins which they use for clothing are generally those 
of their sheep. ‘They wear the wool mmost, and 
the shin on the outside. All the Moguls are governed 
by kans, or particular princes, independent of each 
other, but all subject to the emperor of China, whom 
they consider as the grand kam of the ‘Tartars— 
When the Mantchews subdued China, they conferred 
on the most powerful of the Mogul princes the titles 
of yang, peilé, peizé, and cong, which answer to our 
titles af king, duke, count, aud marquis; each of 
them had a revenue assigned him, but far inferior to 
the appointments of the Mantchew lords at Pekin; 


the emperor settled the Jimits of their respective , 


territories, and appointed them laws, according to 
which they are at present governed. All the Mogul 
nations under the Chinese government, may be divi- 
ded into four principal tribes, which are the Moguls, 
properly so called, the Kilkas, the Ortous, and the 
'Tartars of _Kokonor. 

(p. 67.) CHINA, including Chinesian Tartary, is 
situated between 95 and 135 degrees of E. lon. and 
between 21 and 35 degrees of N. lat. being bounded 
by Russian Tartary on the N. by the Pacific ocean 
on the E. and S. and by Tonquin, Tibet, and the 
territories of Russia on the W. from which it is sepa- 
rated by the river Arguu, being about 2000 iniles in 
length from N.to S. and 1500 in breadth from E. to 
W.. It is usually divided into 16 provinces, which 
will be described in their alphabetical order, as occur. 
Jn these provinces it is computed there are 155 ca- 
pital cities, 1912 of the second rank, 2357 fortified 
towns, and upwards of ten millions of families, 
which may amount to fifty millions of people; and 
somc have computed them at fifty-eight nullions.— 
There are several very large rivers, and where these 
are wanting, the whole country is cut through 
with navigable canals; and a brisk trade is driven 
on from one end of the kingdom to the other— 
There is a long wall of stone, 1500 miles in 
length, which the Chinese built to defend them- 
selves against the imenrsions of the Tartars; but 
the Tartars, notwithstanding, made a conquest of 
their country, about 160 years since; and they are 
now governed by Tartar princes, who permit them 
however to retain thcir own laws, obliging them 
only to cut off their hair. ‘The chief preduce of 
this country is silk, tea, china, japan-ware, and 
gold-dust, of which every maratime people of Eu- 
rope, almost, import a great deal, sending them 
silver in return. ‘Che Europeans complain of them 
as very tricking unfair dealers, and that their custom- 
house officers take all opportunities of extorting 
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money from foreigners. Their writing and paint- 
ing is a sort of short-hand, every character express- 
ing a word, and sometimes a sentence. ‘They have 
not the use of letters. ‘The emperor is an absolute 
prince, but all his laws and acts must be passed by 
a certain great council of his nobility, before they 
are of any force; however he does not want means 
to oblige them to yield their assent to what he pro- 
poses, auy more than the sovereigns in this part of 
the world. The government requires a profound 
submission of children to their parents; they even 
make statues and images to represent their ancestors 
and worship them iu their houses; and mutual 
civility among all men is enjoined by law, which 
seems to have made them a nation of hypocrites, 
having very little regard to the solemn professions 
they make of their friendship. ‘he revenues of 
the crown are computed at 21,000,0001. sterling, 
which is not difficult to know, because an account 
of every man’s family, estate, and substance, is 
taken every year and enrolled. Their forces are 
said to consist of 5,000,000 of men in time of 
peace ; a militia that are very seldom raised, having 
few enemies since the unton of Tartary with China. 
Pekin is the capital of the whole empire. 

(p. 77.) GOLCONDA, a country of the De- 
can of Elindostan, between the lower parts of the 
rivers Kistna and Godavery, and the principal part 
of Dowlatabad. It was formerly called Tellingana, 
or Tilling, and 1s subject to the Nizam of the De- 
can. Itis most remarkable for its diamond wines, 
the most considerable in the world. Hydrabad is 
the capital. 

(p. 77.) BISNAGER, E. lon. 78. 0. lat. 13. 20. 
the cap. of the pr. of Bisnagar, in the hither penin- 
sula of India, st. 254 m..N. W. of Madras, or 
Fort St. George, and 240 m. 8. E. of Goa, sub. to 
the Mogul. 

(p. 77.) DECAN, a pr. of the Hither Peninsula 
of India, in Asia, is bounded by the pr. of Cambaya 
Guzurat on the N. by Golconda, and Berar on the 
E. by Visapour on the S. and by the Indian Ocean 
on the W. The chief inland town Aurengabad, 
aud upon the coast the town of Bombay. The 
principal trade consists in cotton and silk. 

(p..81.) AVA, a country of Asia, on the Bay of 
Bengal, extending from the S. extremity of Aracan 
to Cape Negraias, divided from Pegu on the E. by 
the river Ava. The kingdom of Barmah has been 
erroncously called Ava, from its capital so named. 

(p. $1.) ARACAN, or RECCAN, a country of 
Asia, bonded on the N. by Roshaan, on the E. by 
Bunnalh, on the S. by the river Ava, and on the W, 
by the Gulf of Bengal. It is a fertile, but not po- 
pulous country, governed by 12 princes, subject to 
the chief king; who resides in his capital. ‘They 
have ouly two seasons; the rainy season, which 
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continues from April to October, and the fair sea- 
son, which includes all the rest of the year, and is 
called the summer. ‘The inhabitants are idolaters, 
and the women tolerably fair; but the longest ears 
are reckoned the most beautiful, and iw these they 
wear many rings. There are such numbers of cle- 
phants, buffaloes, and tigers, that but few places 
are inhabited, on account of the ravages made by 
these animals. 

(p. 84.) PEGU Kingdom, is sit. on the S. E. 
side of the Bay of Bengal, in the E. Indies, in Asia, 
bounded by the kingdom of Ava on the N. by the 
mountains, which separate it from Laos on the E. 
by the kingdom of Siam, and the Bay of Beugal, ou 
the S. and by another part of the Bay of Bengal on 
the W. This country, like others between the tro- 
pics, is flooded when the sun is vertical, but the 
mud and slime, which the waters leave when they 
retire, render the low lands fruitful, as the Nile does 
those of Egypt. As to the higher grounds, they 
are parched up soon after the rains are over; and if 
they sow wheat on them, (as they sometimes do) 
they are forced to water them by little channels, 
which convey the water to them, from their cisterns 
and reservoirs. But they sow much more rice than 
wheat, which is more suitable to the flooded soil. 
‘They have not many of the European fruits, unless 
figs, oranges, lemons, citrons, and pomegranates : 
But they have bananos, goyvas, durions, mangoes, 
tamarinds, annanas or pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, and 
other tropical fruits ; they have also pepper, and su- 
gar-canes, and great variely of melons, cucumbers, 
roots, and other garden-stuff, which is their priuci- 
pal food. Their hills are covered with wood, and 
they havea great deal of good timber; but their 
bamboes, a kind of hollow cane, which grows to 
the bigness of a foot diameter, is of the greatest use; 
this they bend and form while it is young, mahing it 
fit for whatever they design it, and particulary to 
hang their palanquins upon: These are couches on 
which they lie when they travel, carried npon men’s 
shoulders. ‘They have few horses or sheep, but 
plough with oxen and buffaloes, and carry burdens 
upon them, as well as camels; or does any place 
abound more in elephants than this and the adjacent 
countries; they compute the strength of their 
armies by the number and size of their elephants. 
The English from Fort St. George traffic pretty 
much with this country; and, besides furs and skins, 
import from thence rubies, sapphires, and other 
precious stones. ‘The houses here are built fre- 
quently on pillars, by the river side; and, in the 
time of the rains, they have no communication 
with one another but by boats, m the tlat country. 
According to late accounts, the king of Ava is now 
master of Pegu. ‘The government is arbitrary ; 
yet it a9 said, he geldom abuses his power. ‘There 
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is one thing that seems pecnliar to the people on 
the E. side of the Bay of Bengal, they are so far 
from resenting a foreiguer’s being frce with their 
women, that they will ofler their daughters to them 
for temporary wives while they remain in the coun- 
try. They are of a copper colour, though the 
women are whiter than the men. ‘Their priests are 
called TValapoms, and they worship idols; yet they 
inculcate charity as the highest virtue; are strict ob- 
servers of nrorality, and hold that religion to be 
best, which teaches men to do most goad. 

(p. $8.) SIAM, a kingdom of Asia, bounded on 
the N. E. by that of Laos, on the E. by Gambodia, 
on the S. by a gulf of the samc name, and on the 
W. by the Bay of Bengal. Itis 550 miles im length, 
and 250 in breadth, though in some places, not 
above 50. It is divided into higher and lower, and 
some Trench authors have extolled it as the finest 
and ricbest country in the world; but the inhabit- 
ants both men and women, go alimost naked; the 
betler sort indeed, wear rich garments. “The king 
shows himself but once a year to the common pco- 
ple. He is proprictor of all the lands in the coun- 
iry, and keeps a numerous army, among which are 
1000 elephants. It is a flat country, which, in the 
rainy season is overflowed; for which reason most 
of the houses are built on pillars, and they have no 
communication for some months but by boats.— 
They are Pagaus, but have some ideas of integrity 
aud benevolence. ‘There are mies of gold, silver, 
tin, and copper, and they have plenty of pepper, 
aloes, benjamin, and musk. The woods abound 
with elephants, rhinoceroses, leopards, and tigers; 
beside which there are large crocodiles, aud serpents 
20 feet long. 

(p. 95.) TONQUIN, a kingdom of Asia, 
bounded on the N. by China, on the E. by China 
and the Bay of Tonquin, on the S. by Cochin- 
China, and the W. by Laos. It is 12:0 miles in 
length, and 500 in breadth, and is one of the finest 
and most considerable kingdoms of the east, on 
account of its population and commerce. The 
country is thick set with villages, and the natives are 
of a middling stature, with a tawny complexion. 
Their faces are oval and flattish; their noses and lips 
well proportioned. ‘Their hair is black, long, lank, 
and coarse; and they Jet it hang down their shoul- 
ders. ‘They dye their teeth black. They are dex- 
lerous, active, and ingenious in mechanic arts.— 
They weave a multitude of fine silks, and make 
curions lacker works, which are exported to other 
countries. ‘They are so addicted to gaming, that 
when every thing else is lost, they will stake their 
wives and children, ‘Vheiv houses are small aud 
low, and the walls either of mud, or hurdles daubed 
over with clay. Whey have only a ground floor, 
with two or three partitions, and each roan has 2 
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square hole to Ict in the light. The villages consist 
of SO or 40 houses, surrounded by trees, and in 
sone places ure banks to hecp the water from over- 
flowing ther gardens. In the rainy season they 
caunot pass from one house to another, without 
wading through the water. ‘Lhe language is spoken 
very mueh in the throat, und some of the words are 
pronounced through the tecth: it has a great resem- 
blance to the Chinese. They have schools of 
learning, and their characters are the same, or like 
those of China; and like them, they write with a 
hay pencil. ‘Their commodities are gold, musk, 
silks, calicoes, drugs of many sorts, woods for 
dying, lackered ware, earthern ware, sult, &¢.— 
"Phe lachered ware is not inferior to that of Japan, 
which is accounted the best m the world. With all 
their nierchandise cone would expect the people to 
be very rich; but they are “n general, very poor, 
the chief trade bem carricd on by the Chinese, 
English, and Dutch. The kingdom is an absolute 
monaichy. ‘Tong-ton is the eapital, 

(p. 99.) COCHIN-CHINA, a kingdom of 
Asia, bounded on the E. by the Eastern oeean, on 
the N. by Tonquin, on the W. by Cambodia, and on 
the S. by Ciampa. It abounds in gold, raw silk, 
and drugs. Their towns have gates at the end of 
each street, which are shutevery night. If any-fire 
break out in a ward, all the inhabitants are destroyed, 
except the women and ehildren. 

(p. 99.) CAMBODIA, E. lon. 04. 15. Jat. 2. 40. 
the capital of a kingdom of the same name, in India 
bevond the Ganges,,in Asia situate near the western 
shore of the river Mecon (by some said to be the 
Jargest in the world), about 150 miles N. of the 
mouth of that river. Cambodia kingdom extends 
trom the Oth to the 15th degree of N. lat. being 
bounded by the kingdom of Laos on the N. Cochin 
hina and Chiampa on the E. the indian ocean on 
the 5. aud the bay of Siam on the W. A country 
annually overflowed m the rainy season, viz. between 
June and October, as most countries are which lic 
within the tropic of Cancer, and north of the equa- 
tor, producing rice, aad such fruits as are usually 
found between the tropics. 

(p. 102.) PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, islands in 
the Indian ocean, discoverred by Magellan, in 1521. 
The principal islands are, Manilla, or Luconia; 
Mindanao; Samar, or ‘Tandago, sometimes called 
Philippina ; Masbate; Mindoro; Luban; Paragoia, 
er Paragon; Panay; Leyta; Bohol; Sibu, Ciban, 
or Zebu; Negro’s island; St. John’s; Nolo; and 
Abyo. ‘They are chiefly subject to the Spaniards. 
Lon. from 113 13 to 120 50 E. lat. from 6 30 to 
HS) 1155 IN). 

(p. 105.) MOLUCCAS, or SPICE ISLANDS, 
a cluster of small islands in the eastern ocean, the 
largest not more than 30 miles in circumference.— 
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The principal are, Ternate, Tydore, Machian, Mo- 
tyr, and: Bachian. ‘They Ee between Gilolo to the 
4. and Celebes to the W.  Vhey-are most remark- 
able for spices, especially cloves, and are subject 
to. the English. Lon. from 125 to 130 E. lat. from 
DOUNS tows Ors. 

(p. 108.) CEYLON island, situated between 73 
and 82 degrees of I. lon. and between 6 and 10 N. 
lat. being 250 miles long, 195 broad, situate in the 
{udian sca near the S. I. coast of the continent of 
the Hither India. The Dutch are possessed of all’ 
the sea coast, and have shut up the king in the midile 
of the island, who resides ‘at the eapital city of 
Candy, while the Dutch monopolize all the civnanion 
which this island only produces, and suffer no other 
nation to trade with the nalives, or get any cinnamon 
but what they purehase of them. ‘They pretended 
to assist the king of Ceylon against the Portuguese, 
who had several towns and fortresses on the coast; 
and when they had driven the Portuguese out, usarped 
the dominion of the country, and in 1765, they at- 
tacked the city of Canada also, and have established 
a governor there of theirown. ‘Lhe island is full of 
woods, which abound in wild beasts and very dan- 
gerous serpents, some of whom are so large that 
they will kill a tyger, and swallow him whole after- 
wards, having first broken all his bones, by twisting 
themselves round him. (The most extraordinary 
vegetable production is the tree called the Vallipot, 
oue of whose leaves will cover ten men, and keep 
them from the rain; they are very light, and travellers 
carry them from place to place, and use them as 
tents, 

(p. 115.) JAPAN, a large empire in the most 
eastern part of Asia. Jt is composed of several 
islands, the prineipal of which is Niphon. It was 
discovered, in 1542, by the Portuguese, who were 
east on shore by a tempest. This empire is the 
tichest in the world for gold. The inhabitants are 
naturally ingenious, and have a happy memory ; but 
their manners are diametrically opposite to those of 
the Europeans. The scienees are highly esteemed 
among them, and they have several schools at ditfer- 
ent places, in which are taught arithmetic, rhetorie, 
poetry, history, and astronomy. Some of their 
schools at Meaco have each above 8000 scholars.— 
They treat the woinen with great severity, and punish 
adultery with death. They formerly carried on a 
trade with the neighbouring conntries; but now all 
communication is forbidden, exeept with the Chinese 
and Dutch. ‘Their emperor is ealled Dairo; and in 
the minority of one of them, in 1150, when they had 
civil wars, one of the competitors for the crown 
assumed the ecclesiastical government, retaining the 
same title; while the other, who ruled in civil affairs, 
was called Cuba: and things have remained on the 
same fuoting to this day. ‘The Dairo is the chief 
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euperor, -and confers the digmty upon the other, 
as af he were his vassal. ‘The religion is paganism; 
but there are two different sects. Vhere was once 
a great number of Christians im different parts of 
the empire; but, in 1038, they were all extirpated, 
Vhe palace of the emperor is at Jedo, in the island 
of Niphon, and it is the eapital of the whale. The 
merchandise which the English carry to Japan, are 
spices, suvar, silks, len and woollen cloth, elephants’ 
teeth, and haberdashery wares, for which they re- 
ceive gold, silver, cabinets, and other japanned and 
lachered wares. 

(p. 12-4.) COREA, an island or peninsula on the 
N. LE. of China, between 29 and 109 degrees of EF. 
lon. and between 36 and 4G degrees of N. Tut. 
beunded by Fartary on the N. by the Indian ocean, 
which separates it from Japan, on the E. by the 
Kang sea, and bay of Nankii on the S. and by the 
province of Leatong on the W. said to have good 
mines of gold and silver; subject to China. 

(p. 124.) JIESSO, or Yedso, E. lon. 140, N. lat. 
40, a country of Asta, which lies north of Japan, 
and is conjectured to extend N. E. to the American 
continent; but we have little knowledge either of 
the country, or of the people who inhabit it. 

(p. 176.) ROSIE, a fainous city, formeily three 
limes as large as it is at present, but still one of the 
largest cities of Europe. It contains 170,000 in- 
habitants, which, though greatly inferior to what it 
could beast in the days of its ancient power, is more 
than it has been able to number at some former 
periods since the fall of the empire; there being 
reason to think, that, at particular times since, it has 
been reduced below 49,000. The numbers have 
gradually increased during the present century.— 
Nome eahibits a strange mistine of magnificent and 


luiteresting, and of common and beggarly objects — 


The former evunsists of palaces, churches, fountains, 
and the remains of antiquity. Vhe latter compre- 
lend all the rest of the city. ‘Phe church of St. 
Peter, in the opinion of many, surpasses, in size arid 
macuiiicence, the finest monuments of ancient ar- 
ehnecture. Its length is 730 feet, the breadth 520; 
and the height from the pavement to the top of the 
cross, which crowns the cupola, 450. A complete 
deseription of this church, and ef its statutes, basso- 
relievos, columns, and other ornaments, would fi!! 
sclumes. "Phe Pantheon is the most purfect of the 
Roman temples which now remain. From its cir- 
cular form, it has obtained the name of the Retundo. 
Shere ure no windows, the central opening in the 
dome admitting suficieney of light. The raiu which 
falls through this aperture, imaediately drills through 
thok:s which perforate a large piece of porphyrysthat 
forms the centre of the pavement. Being converted 
lito a Christian temple, the Pantheon, originally 
ereeted to the honour of ail the gods, is now dedi- 
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cated to the Virgin, and fo all the nvartyrs and saints. 
asthe Pantheon is the nivst entire, the Amy-hi- 
theatre of Vespasian is the most stupendous moni- 
ment of antiquity in Rome. One-half of the ex- 
ternal circuit remains, from which a pretty exact 
idea may be formed of the original structure: by a 
computation of Myr. Byres, it could contain 83,600 
spectators. But the antiquitics of Rome are too 
numerous to be minutely described; we shall, there- 
fore, pass over the ancicnt fornm, now a cow- 
market; the beantiful column of Trajan, 120 {cet 
high, &e. The pope las three superb palaces, of 
which the principal is the Vatican, The libsary of 
this palace is the largest and most complete in the 
world. In Rome the connoisseur will mect with 
innumerable paintings by the greatest ma-ters, and 
with the chief-de-cuvres of sculpture, &e. The 
castle of St. Angelo serves only to keep the city in 
awe. [Rome is seated on the Tiber, which riaus 
through a part of it; and it is GOO miles S.E. of 
Paris, 410 S.S.W. of Vienna, and 780 5.10. cf Lue 
don. Long. 12 55 E. lat. 41 54 N. 

(p. 400.) TARTAR Y, a country of Asia, which 
tuken in its utmost limits, reaches from the Master 
ocean to the Caspian, and from Cocra, China, 
Thibet, Llindostan, and Persia, to Russia and Siberia. 
It hes between 55 and 135 E. long. and betwecn 35 
and 55 N. lat. being 3609 miles in length, and 960 
in breadth; but im the narrowest part uot above 
$30 broad. It may he considered under two graud 
divisions, namely, Eastern and Western Tartary.— 
‘The greatest part ef the former either belongs to 
the emperor of Chine, is tributary to him, or is un- 
der his pr¢tection; and a very considerable part of 
Western Tartary has been conquered by the liussians. 
These vast conntries include all the middle part of 
Asia, and are inhubited by Tartars of different deno- 
minations and manners. 

(p. $10.) LAPLAND, a country of Europe, 
bonded on the N. by the North sea aud the Prozen 
ocean, on the FE. by the White sea, on the S. by 
Sweden and the gulf of Bothnia, and on the W. by 
Norway. It is situate between 69 and 75 of N, 
Jat. Swedish Lapland oceupies the south division, 
which is the largest; Russian Lapland is situate in 
the east ‘part; and Danish Lapland, which is the: 
smallest, extends the whole length of the Severnoi, 
a chain of lofty mountams, on their northern side. 
The Luplonders are of a middling stature. “Vhey 
have generally a fluttish face, fallen cheeks, dark grey 
eyes, thin beard, brown hairy, gre stout, straight, and 
of aycllawish complesion, oceasiened hy the wea- 
ther, the smcke of their habitations, and their habi- 
tual fIthincss. Pheir manner of Ive renders them 
hardy, agile, and supple, but, at the same time, in- 
elmed to indelence. They are so proud of their 
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the place of their nativity, they usually die of the 
nostalgia, or longing to return, ‘Their women are 
short, often well made, complaisant, chaste, and 
extremely nervous; which is also observable some- 
times among the men. The meu are divided into 
Fishers and Mountaineers. ‘The former make their 
habitations in the neighbourhood of some lake, 
whence they draw their subsistence. ‘The others 
seek their support on the mountains, possessing 
fierds of reindeer, which they use according to the 
season; but they go generally on foot. The 
Fishers, who are also ealled Laplanders of the 
woods (because in summer they dwell upon the 
borders of the lakes, and in winter in the forests) 
live by fishing and hunting, and choose their sitna- 
tion from its convenience for either. All the Swe- 
dish and Norwegian, as well as the greatest num- 
ber of the Russian Laplanders, bear the name of 
Christians; but their region is fall of superstition, 
a compound of Christian and Pagan ceremonies. 
(p. 497.) GUINEA Coast, in Africa, is-situate 
between 15 E. and 15. W. long. and between 4 
aud 10 degrees of N. lat. bounded by Nigritia, or 
Negrocland, on the N. by unknown lands, on the 
E. by Congo and the Atlantic Ocean on the S. and 
by the same ocean on the W. comprehending, 1, 
The Grain Coast, from its producing chiefly Gui- 
nea-grain, 2, The Ivory Coast, from the plenty of 
elephants’ téeth found there; 3, The Gold Coast, 
from its furnishing most gold; 4, ‘The Slave Coast, 
$0 designated from the quantity of slaves that used 
formerly to be purchased from thence ; which, pre- 
vious to the abolation of that hifernal traffic by the 
British government, are said to have amounted to 
nearly 40,000 annually in English vessels. Every 
one of these divisions produces some of the above- 
said articles. The English, Duteh, Portuguese, 
and other European nations, previous to this war, 
had numerous forts and factories on this coast; but 
they are now chiefly oceupied by the Engtish— 
There is abundance of little princes and states in 
the inland country, who are usually at war, and who 
sold their prisouers to the Europeans for slaves. 


The African traders do not only visit this coast, . 


which is properly called Guinea, but all the W. 
coast of Africa, from Cape Verd at the mouth ‘of 
the river Nigre, in 15 degrees N. lat. to Cape 
Negro, in 18 degrees S. lat. where they mect with 
the same merehandize they do in Proper Guinea. 
(p. 433.) BENLN, a kingdom of Africa, bounded 
on the W. by Dahomy aud the Atantie; on the N. 
by Biafara; on the E. by parts unknown ; and on 
the S. by Loango. It begins in 1S. lat. and ex- 
tends to about 9 N. lat. “The women use’ great art 
in dressing their hair, im a variety of forms. The 
people are skilful in making various sorts of dies, 
Snd they manufacture and export cotton cloths.— 
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They eat the Aesh of dogs and cats in preference ts 
that of any other animal. ‘Though jealous of each 
other, they are not so of the Europeans, thinking 
it impossible that the taste of the women can be so 
depraved as to grant any liberties to a white mail. 
Their religion is paganism. Their king is absolute, 
and has a great nuinber of petty princes under hint. 

(p. 459) CONGO, a country of Africa, be- 
tween the equinoetial line and 18 degrees of S. lat. 
containing the countries of Loango, Angola, and 
Benguela. It was diseovered by the Portuguese in 
1481, and is bounded on the N. by Benin, by the 
imland part of Africa on the E. by Matamon on thie 
S.and by the Atlantic on the W. It is sometimes 
called Lower Guinea; and the Portuguese have a 
great many settlements ou the coast, as well as ia 
the inland country. The inhabitants go almost 
naked, worshipping the sun, moon, and_ stars, be- 
side animals of different kinds; but the Portuguese 
have made many converts. Congo, properly so 
called, extends 150 miles along the coast, and 572 
inland. From Mareh to September is called the 
winter season, when it raius almost every day ; and 
the summer is from October to March, when the 
weather is serene. The inhabitants are skilful in 
weaving cotton cloth, and trade im ivory, cassia, 
and tamarinds. The river Zaire is full of croco- 
diles and river-horses. The principal town is S. 
Salvador. ; 

(p. 439.) ANGOLA, 2 kingdom of Africa, 
bounded on the N. by Congo Proper, on the E. 
by Malemby, onthe 5. by Benguela, on the W. by 
the Atlantic. The country is divided among some 
petty princes, and the Portuguese have several set- 
tlements on the coast; the English and Dutch also 
traftic with the natives. 

(p. 452.) CAFFPRARIA, (South) a country of 
Africa, lying to the S. of the tropic of Capricorn, 
and extending along the Indian Ocean to the mouth 
of the Great Fish River, in lat. 30 50'S. By this 
river it is divided from the country of the Hotten- 
tots. Its other boundaries cannot, at present, be 
aseertained, it having never been visited by any 
European, before the voyage whieh lieutenant Pat- 
terson made in these parts in 1779. The Caffres 
are tall and well proportioned; and, im general, 
evinee great courage in attacking lions and other 
beasts uf prey. Their colour is a jet black ; their 
teeth white as ivory. ‘hey are so fond of dogs, 
that if one particularly pleases them, they will give 
two bullocks in exchange for it; and their whole 
exereise through the day is hunting, fighting, or 
dancing. They have great pride in theireattle; and 
eut their horus in such a way as to be able to turn 
them into any shape they please; when they wish 
their cattle to return, they goa little way from the 
house and blow a whistle, which is made of ivory 
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ot Bone, and in this mainer bring them all home, 
without auy difficulty. The women make a curious 
kind of baskets, of a texture so compact as to con- 
tain milk. Industry is the leading trait in the cha- 
racter of the Caffres, who are distinguished froin 
their neighbours to the S, by their fondness for 
agriculture. "They are governed by an hereditary 
king, whose power is very limited, receiving 0 
tax, and having no troops at his command; but 
being permitted to take as many wives as he pleases, 
it is necessary that he should have a larger portion 
of land to cultivate, and a greater number of cat- 
tle to tend and feed. {Vis cabin his neither higher, 
nor better decorated than the rest; and his whole 
fainily live around him, composing a group of 
about 15 huts. The distance of the different hordes 
make it necessary that they should have inferior 
chiefs, who are appointed by the king. 

(p. 461.) MONOMOTAPA, a kingdom of 
Africa, bounded on the N. by Monomngi, ou the E. 
by Sofala, on the S. by Caffraria, and on the W. by 
unknown regions. ‘The air is temperate, and the 
soil fertile in rice and sagar-canes, which last grow 
without cultivation. There are a great mauy os- 
triches and clephants, with several mines of gold 
and silver, It lies on the E. coast of Africa, 
bétween 14 and 25 S.lat. Its capital is of the 
same name. 

(p. 466.) SOFALA, a kingdom on the E. cvast 
of Africa, extending S. of Zanguebar, from the 
river Cuama to the river Del Espirito Santo; that 
is, from 17 to 25S. lat. It contains mines of "gold, 
and is tributary to the Portuguese. 

(p- 409.) SOCOTORA, an island of Asia, be- 
tw ae Arabia Felix and Africa, 50 miles in length, 
and 22 m breadth. It is noted for its fine aloes. 

(p. 472.) MADAGASCAR, the largest of the 
‘Afncan islands, lies betw een 44 and 51 “deerces iE. 
Jon. and 12 and 25S. lat. Itis 40 leagues Etat 
the continent of Africa, from which it is separated 
by the straits of Mosambique. Tt extends 900 
miles from N. to S. and is from 200 to 300 broad. 
The natives are commonly tall, well made, of an 
olive complexion, and some of them pretty black. 
Their hair is not woolly, like that of the negroes of 
Guinea; but it is always black, and for the most 
part curls naturally: their nose is small, though not 
flat, and they have not thick lips. There are a great 
many petty kings, whose riches consists in cattle 
and slaves, and they are always at war with each 
other. They have neither temples nor priests.— 
They have no rules relating to marriage; for the 
men and women cohabit for some tinie, and then 
leave cach other as frecly. Here is a great number 
of locusts, crocodiles, cameleons, and other ani- 
mals commou to Africa. They have corm and 
grapes, and scveral sorts of excellent honey; as 
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also minerals and precions stones. The French 
have attempted to settle here, but have always becu 
expelled. There are ouly some parts on the coast 
yet known, 

(p. 488.) FLORIDA, acountry of N. America, 
bounded on the N. by Georgia, on the LE. by the 
Atlantic, on the S. by the Gulf of Mexico, and on 
the W. by the Mississippi. It is 600 miles long, 
and 130 broad, lving between 25 and 31 degrees N. 
lat. and 82 and g2 W. long. Iris divided imo E. 
and WV, Florida; St. Augustine, the capital of the 
former, and Pensacola of the latter, 1 some parts, 
two crops of Indian corn are annually produced ; 
the banks of the rivers are well adapted to the cul- 
ture of rice and corn; the interior country abounds 
with wood of almost every kind; the intervals be- 
tween the hilly parts produce spontaneously the 
fruits common to Georgia and the Carolinas; and 
the whole country is valuable, ima particular man- 
ner, for the extensive rangers for cattle. Florida 
was discovered by Sebastian Cabot, in 1497. Hav- 
ing often changed masters, belongiug alternately to 
the French and Spaniards, it was ceded by the 
latter to the English in 1763; but in 1781, it was 
taken by the Spaniards, and ceded to them in 1783; 
and under whose dominion they have unmterruptedly 
continued, till the recent troubles that have over- 
whebned the mother-country ; when, the revolution- 
ary principles of the inhabitants of the United. 
States, having becn disseminated among the people, 
a majority of them have solicited to be admitted 
ito the Union, and there is little doubt, but it will. 
soon be carried into effect. 

(p. 489.) HUDSON’S BAY, a bay of N. Ame- 
rica, lying between 51 and 69 N. lat. and disco- 
vered, in 1610, by captain Henry Hudson, in en- 
deavouring to find a N. W. passage into the Pacific 
Ocean. Repeated attempts have been since made 
to find that passage, but hitherto without effect. 
The entrance of the bay, from the ocean, after 
leaving to the N. Cape Farewell and Davis’ straitsy 
is between Resolution isles on the N. and Button’s 
isles on the Labrador coast to the S$. forming the 

i. extremity of the strait, distinguished by the 
name of its great discoverer. This bay commu- 
nicates on the N. by two straits, with Bafhiu’s 
bay; onthe E, side it is bordered by Labradur, on 
the S. by Canada, on the 5. W. by New South 
Wales, and on the W. by New North Wales. In 
1670 a charter was gramed to a company, which 
does not consist of ilove ten persons, for the exeln- 
sive trade to this bay. ‘Vhis company possess three 
forts on the S. coast of James’s Bay, by which the 
southern termination of Hndson’s Bay is distin- 
guished. "hese factories are called Rupert, Mocse, 
dnd Albany, and they lie from 50. 50. to 52.0. N. 
lat. On the W. side of Hudson’s Bay, considerably 
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up Hayes’ river, is a factory called Flaniborough.— 
Beyond this is York Fort, on Nelson’s river, in lon, 
02. 30. W. lat. 57.95. N. but .he most northern 
settlement is Prince of Wales's Fort, at the mouth 
of Churchill river, in lon. 04. 7. W. lat. 58. 48. N. 
tin 1782, these fauctorics were destroyed by a French 
synadron under the command of Mide la Peyrouse, 
but the damage has been since repaired, and the 
connnerve is again ina flourishing situation. 

(p. 491.) CARI BBEE ISLANDS [West Indies], 
the name given toa number of islands i the Atlantic 
ocean, Which catend across the entrance of the gulf 
of Mexico, from the north west extreinity of ibe 
Bahama islands, oi! the coast of Florida, in lat. 27. 
45. N.in a south easterly direction to Tobago, 120 
miles from the coast of Terra Virma, in lat. 11. 30. 
N. ‘They hve between 59 and S6 W. long. Cuba 
being the most western, and Barbadoes the most 
eastern of these islands. When Columbus disco- 
vered them in 1492, he considered them as part of 
those vast regions in Asia, comprehended under the 
general naine 2 of India, to reach which, by a westerly 
coast across the Atlantic, had been the object of his 
voyage; and this opinion was so general, that Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, hing and queen of Castile, in 
their ratification of an agreement, granted to Colum- 
bus upon his return, gave them the name of The 
fudies. Fven after the error which gave rise to this 
opinion was detected, and the true position of the 
new World was ascertained, the name remained, 
and the appellation of the West indies is given by 
all Eero to these islands, and that of Jydians 
to the inhabitants, not only of the islands, but of 
the Benet of America: They are likewise called 
the Caribbee Islands, trem the aborigines of the 
country; and the sea in which they lie, is sometimes 
culled, by modern geographers, the Archipelago of 
the Caribbees. By the French they ave called the 
Antilles; and nautical men distinguish them, from 
the different courses taken by ships, into the Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands. ‘Phe name of the 
Caribbees should properly be confined to the 
sialler islands, lving betweca Porto Rico and To- 
bugo. These were inhabited by the Cuaribhees, a 
fierce race of men, nowise resembling their timid 
neighbours in the larger isiands. Columbus was a 
witness to their intrepid valour. The same character 
they have maintained invariably in all snbsequeut 
contests with the Europeans. ‘The British islands 
are, Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbadoes, St. Christopher, 
sintigua, Nevis, Niontserat, Barbuda, Angucila, Do- 
miniea, St. east Cras and the Grenadines, 
Tobago, Martintco, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Maric- 
galante, Curacoa, St. Eustatia, the Virgus Islands, 
aud the Bahama Islands. ‘Lhe Spanish Islands are, 
Cube, Porto Ries, and Margarita, 


(p. 498.) BRASIL, 2 country of South America, 
which gives the title ef prince to the heir apparent 
of the crown of Portugal. It hes between the 
equinoctial line and the tropic of Capricomn. The 
air, though within the torrid zone, is temperate and 
wholesome. The soil is fertile, and more sugur 
comes thence, thau from all other parts of tle world. 
It produces tobacco, Indian corn, several sorts of 
fruits, and medicinal drugs. ‘The wood brought 
from Brasil, and heuce so called, is of great nse in 
dyisg red; and within the country there 1s gold, and 
several sorts of precious stoues. ‘The eattle, carried 
over from Eurcepe, increase prodigiously. ‘Phev 
have several annals not kuown im Murepe; ameng 
the rest a beautiful bird, called Colibri, whose body 
is not much larger than that of a May- -bug. The 
Portuguese chictly inhabit the coast, for they have 
not penetrated far into the country. Brasil is divided 
into fifteen governments, which are governed by the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, who, in 1808, Hed hither 
for security against the ey of Bonaparte, who 
threatened the house of Braganza with destruction. 
Since his arrival, this colony has been greatly im- 
proved ‘in its trade and population. 

(p. 501.) PIERU, a large country of South Ame- 
rica, bounded on the N. by Popayan, on the W. by 
the Pacific ocean, on the S. by Chili, and on the E. 
by the Andes. It 1s 1500 miles in length, from N, 
to S. and 125 in breadth, between the Andes and the 
ocean, but m other places itis much broader. Whea 
the Spaniards landed in this country in 1530, they 
found it governcd by sovereigns called Incas, who 
were rev ered by their subjects as divinities ; and the 
inhabitants were found to be much more polished 
than the natives of other parts of America, those of 
Mexico execpicd. These were soon subdued by a 
few Spaniards, under the command of Vrancis Pi- 
zarro. Peru is now divided into the three audicnces 


.of Quito, Lima, or Los Reyes, and Los Chareos; 


the whole under the government of a viccrey, whose 
authority once extended over all South America pos- 
sessed by the Spaniard; but as some of these coun- 
tries in this vast jurisdiction are above 2000 milcs 
distant from the supreme seat of justice at Lima, the 
inhabitants were subject to the greatest inconveni- 
ences; to remedy which two new viceroyalties have 
been established. The first is fixed at Santa Fe de 

3egota, the capital of the new kingdem of Granada, 


“and extends over the whole of Vurra Firma, and ihe 


audience of Quito. In the jurmsdiction of the se- 
coud, established in 1776, are the provinces of Nic- 
dee te Plata, Buenos Ayres, Poruguay, Tucuman, 
Potosi, Santa Craz de la Sierra, and the towns of 
Mendoza and St, Juan. Peru bas been long celc- 
brated for its mines of gold and silver, all the quiek- 
s.lver used in the refining of which is extracted froma 
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the famous mine of Guancabelica, Quinquina, or 
Jesuits Birk, the virtues of which are so well known, 
is found only in this country. 

The fiercest beasts of prey in Peru are the Puma 
and Jaquar, inaccurately called hons and tigers by 
the Europeans, but possessing neither the undaunted 
courage of the former, nor the ravenous cruelty of 
the latter: they are hardly formidable to man, and 
often turn their backs on the least appearance of 
resistance. A quadruped, cailed the lama, peculiar 
to this country, was tamed to domestic purposes by 
-the ancient Peruvians. In form it bears some re- 
‘semblance to a deer, and some to.a camel, and is of 
-a size somewhat larger than a sheep. Ets wool fur- 
uished the Peruvians with clothing, its flesh with 
food. It was even employed as a beast of burden, 
and carried a moderate load with much patience and 
docility ; but it was never used for draught. Among 
the birds, the most remarkable is the condor, which 
is enutled te pre-eminence over the flying tnbe, im 
bulk, strength, and courage. “Ihe river Guyaquil 
abounds with alligators, and the neighbouring coun- 
try swarms almost as much with snakes and vipers, 
‘as that round Porto Bello does with toads. Not- 
withstanding the vast nnmbers of the onginal natives 
that-perished from various causes, stice the conquest 
of the country by the Spaniards, their numbers are 
still very great; and several districts, particularly in 
the audience of Quito, are occupied almost entirely 
by Indians. Lima is the capital. 

(p. 514.) CANADA, a large country of North 
America, bounded onthe N. by New Britain, on the 
FE. by the gulf of St. Lawrence, on the 5. by Nova 
Scotia and the United States, and on the W. by un- 
known lands. It hes between GI and 81 degrees W. 
long. and 45 and 52 N. lat. and was discovered by 
the Cabots, father and son, in 1497. ‘The winter 
continues for six months very severe. Vhe find that 
is cleared is Yertile, and the wheet sowed in May 1s 
reaped at the endo” Angust. OF ail their anunals, 
the beaver is the most useful and curions. Canada 
turpentine is greatly esteemed for its balsamie quali- 
ties, and for its mse in disorders of the breast aud 
stomach. Canada was conquered by the Er<lish in 
1759, and confirmed to them by the french at th: 
peace of 1763. In 1774, this country was f-rned 
mto a province, called Quebec, from the name otf 
the capital; a goverament was instituted conforma- 
bly to the French laws of Canada, and the Roman 
Catholic religion was established. In 1791, it was 
divided into two provinces, vamely, Upper Canada 
and Lower Canada, of which latter province Quebec 
is the chief town; and a constit#fion, in imitation 
of that of England, was given to each of these 
proviices. 

(p. 518.) CALIFORNIA, a peninsula of North 


America, inthe North Pacitic oeean, separated from 
58 
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the west coast of America by the Vermillion sea, or 
eulf of California, extending S. 1s. from lit. 52 N. 
to Cape St. Lucar, in lat. 23. N. 1t was discovered 
by Cortes, in 1536, and is said to have been visited 
by Sir Francis Drake in 1578, and to have received 
from him the name of New Albion. This lattce 
uame, however, belongs to no part of the peninsula, 
but to a country farther north between 37 and 45 
N. latitude; the harbour of Sir Francis Drake being 
situate in about 110 23 W. long. and 38 23 N. lat. 
During a long period, California continued to be so 
little frequented, that even its form was unknown; 
and im most churts it was represented as an island. 
Though the climate of this country, if we may judge 
from its situation, must be very desirable, the Spani- 
ards have made small progress in peopling it.—To- 
warus the close of the last century, the Jesuits, wlio 
had great merit in exploring this neglected province, 
and civilizing its rnde inhabitants, imperceptibly ac- 
quired a dominion over it, as coniplete as that which 
they possessed in their missions in Paraguay; and 
they laboured to govern the natives: by the same 
policy. In order to prevent the court of Spain from 
conceiving any jealousy of their designs, they scem 
studiously to have depreciated the country, by repre- 


“senting the climate as so disagreeable and uuwhole- 


some, and the soil so barren, that nothing but a 
zealous desire of converting tle uatives could have 
induced them to settle there. Several public-spirited 
citizens endeavoured to undeceive their sovervigns, 
and to give them a better view of California, but in 
vain. At last, on the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
the Spanish dominiuns, the court of Madrid appoint- 
ed Don Joscph Galvez to visit this peninsula. His 
account of the conntry was favourable; he found 
the pearl fishery on its coasts to be vatuable, and he 
discovered mines of gold of a very promising ap- 
pearance. At prescut, however, California (the 
natural history of which is very little known) still 
remains among the most desolate and useless districts 
of the Spanish empire. 

(p. 519.) VERGINIA, one of the United States 
of North America, bounded on the S$. by Narth 
Carolina, on the W. by the Mississippi, on the N. by 
Pennsylvania and the Ohio, aud on the E. by the 
Adlantic. It is 758 miles in length, and 24 in 
breadth. Phe principal rivers are, James, York, 
Kappahannoe, and Potomac. The soil and climate 
are various. The prmcipal produce is tobucco, 
wheat, and Indian corn; but the culture of tobacco 
has considerably declined tn favaur of that of wheat. 
Virginia is divided into 74 counties, aud the capital 
town ts Richmonil. 

(p. 522.) HISPANIOLA (or St. Domingo), one 
of the richest islands in the West Tudies, 400 miles 
in Tenyth, and 75 im breadth; is now selcly possessed 
hy the revolted negroes, who style it Layti, from its 
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original. Tt was discovered by Columbus in 1492. 
The Spanish neme of it is Flispaniola, originally 
given to it by Columbus. The western part of it 
belongs to the French, and the east to the Spaniards, 
Since “the revolution in France, the French part of 
this fine island has been subject to the most dreadful 
calamities, as well from an insurrection of the ne- 
groes, as froma. civil war between the patriots and 
the royalists. ‘The latter called m the assistance of 
the English, who landed im September, 1793, and 
provisionally took possession of Jeremie and Cape 
St. Nicholas Mole. Several other places submitted 
soen after; but some of them have been retaken by 
the republicans, who seemed, at the commencement 
of 1795, to be gaining the ascendency. This island 
lies between Jamaica to the W. and Porto Rico to 
the KE. 

(p. 524.) MEXICO (Old or New Spain), an ex- 
tensive country in North America, bounded on the 
N. by New Mexico, and on the S.JE. by the Isthmus 
of Darien, where its “breadth is not more than 60 
miles; its western coast being washed by the Pacific 
ocean "aud the gulf of California, and its eastern by 
the gulf Mexico and the Caribbean sea. It lies 
between 83 and 110 degrees \W. long. and extends 
from 7 30 to 30 40 N. Tat. being 2000 miles long, 
and, in its widest part to the FOR above 600 broad, 
Although Mexico is withm the torrid zone, the ch- 
mate is temperate and healthy. No country abounds 
more with grain, fruits, roots, aud vegetables; many 
of them peculiar to the country, or, at least, to Ame- 
rica. It is celebrated for its mines of ‘gold and 
silver, and has quarnes of jasper, porphyry, and ex- 
quisite marble. Cochineal is almost pecuhar to this 
country, its Indigo and cocoa are superior to any in 
America; and its logwood has been Jong an im- 
portant article of commerce. Among the quadru- 
peds are the puma and jaquar, bears, “elks, wolves, 
deer, &c. The puma and jaquar have been inacca- 
rately denominated by Europeans, lions and tigers ; 
tut they possess neither the undaunted courage of 
the former, nor the ravenous cruelty of tlic latter. 

The domestic animals of Europe, particularly 
horned cattle, have multiplied here almost with im- 
credible rapidity. Numbers of these having been 
suffered to 1un wild, now range over the vast plains, 
in herds of from 30 to 40,000; they are killed 
merely for the sake of their hides, and the slaughter 
at certain seasons is so great, that the stench of tle 
carcases which are left in the fields, would infect 
the air, if large packs of wild dogs, and vast flocks 
of gallimazos, or American vultures, the most vora- 
cious of birds, did not instantly devour them : these 
hides are annually exported, in vast quantities, to 
Europe. New Spain is divided into the three audi- 
ences of Guadalajara, Mexico, and Guatimala, sub- 
@ivided into provinces, the principal of which, in 
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each audience, being Guadalajara Proper, Mexico 
Proper, and Guatimaia Proper. ‘The whole coun- 
try is governed by a viceroy, the extent of whose 


jurisdiction, however, has been wisely circumscribed, 


in the course of this century, by the erection of the 
four remote provinces of Sonora, Cinaloa, California, 
and New Navaire, into a separate government. 

(p. 527.) DARIEN, (or Terra ae ma Proper), a 
province of Terra Firma, in South America. It hes 
along the coast.of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
and 1s particularly distinguished by the name of the 
Isthmus of Darien, and, by some writers, the Isth- 
mus of Panama. It extends, im the form of a 
crescent, round the bay of Panama, being bounded 
on the N. by the gulf of Mexico, on the [. by the 
river and gulf of Darien, on the o by Popayan and 
the Pacific ocean, and on the. W. by tl’ same ocean 
and Veragua. It is not above 60 miles broad; but 
this Isthmus, which binds together the continents of 
North and South America, is strengthened by a 
chain of lofty mountains, stretching through its whole 
extent, which renders it a barrier of solidity sutiicient 
to resist the impulses of two opposite oceans. ‘Che 
mountains are covered with forests almost inacces- 
sible. The valleys in this moist climate, where it 
rains during two-thirds of the year, are marshy, and 
so often overflowed, that the inhabitants, im many 
places, build their houses upon trees, to be elevaed 
from the damp soil, and the odious reptiles engen- 
dered in the putrid waters, ‘Lhe principal towns 
are Panama and Porto Bello. 

(p. 529.) ANDALUSIA, a province of New 
Spain, 250 miles in length, and 130 in. breadth.— 
[tis bounded on the S$. by Granada, on the W. by 
Algarva and the Atlantic, on the N. by J’stramadura, 
and onthe K. by Murcia. Phe Guadalquiver runs 
through its whole length, and it is the finest country 
in Spam, The capital is Seville. 

(p. 558.) ENGLAND, a kingdom of Great 
Britain, boanded on the N. by Scotland, on the N.E. 
and E. by the German ocean, on the S. by the 
English Channel, and on the Ww. by St. George’s 
Channel, the principality of Wales, and the Irish 
Sea. I lies between two degrees KX. and 7 W. Jong. 
and between 49 and 56 N, lat. Itisofe triangular 
form. The longest day in the northern parts con- 
tains 17 hours SO minutes; and the shortest in the 
southern near eight hours. 

The situation, by the sca washing it on three sides, 
renders’ England liable to a great uncertainty of 
weather, so that the inhabitants on part of the sea 
coasts are often visited by agues and fevers. On the 
other hand, it prevents the extremes of heat and 
cold, to which other places, lying in the same degree 
of latitude, are subject; and it is, on that account, 
friendly to the Jongevity of the inhabitants in general, 
especially those who live on adry soil. ‘Yo this 
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‘situation likewise we are to ascribe that perpetual 
verdure for which Eugland is remarkable, oceasioned 
by refieshing showers, aud the warm vapours of the 
sea, 

ae the Romans provinciated Kugland, they 
divided it into, 

1. Britannia Prima, which contained the southern 
parts of the kingdom. 

2. Britannia Secunda, containing the western parts, 
comprehending Wales. And, 

3. Maxima Cesaricusis, which reached from the 
Trent as far northward as the wall of Severus, be- 
tween Newcastle and Carlisle, aud sometimes as far 
as that of Adrian im Scotland, between the Forth 
aud Clyde. 

To these divisions some add the Flavia Cxsariensis, 
which they suppose to contain the midland counties. 

When the Saxons invaded England about the year 
450, and when they were established in the year 
582, their chief leaders appropriated to themselves, 
after the nianner of the other northern conquerors, 
the countries which each had been the most instru- 
mental in conquering ; and the whole formed a hep- 
tarchy, or political republic, consisting of seven 
kingdoms. But in time of war, a chief was chosen 
out of the seven kingdoms; for which reason we 
eall it a political republic, its constitution greatly 
resembling that of ancient Greece. 

Besides the 52 counties into which England and 
Wales are divided, there are counties corporate, con- 
sisting of certain district, to which the hberties and 
jurisdictions peculiar to a county have been granted 
by royal charter. ‘Thus the city of London is a 
county distinct from Middlesex ; the cities of York, 
Chester, Biistol, Exeter, Norwich, Worcester, and 
the towns of Kingston upon Hull and Newcastle 
upon Tyne, are counties of themselves, distinct from 
those in which they fie. The same may be said of 
Berwick upon Tweed, which lies in Scotland, and 
hath within its jurisdiction a small territory of two 
miles, on the north side of the river. 

The industry of the English is such, as to supply 
the absence of those favours which nature has so 
lavishly bestowed upon some foreign climates, and 
im many respects even to exceed them, No nation 
in the world can equal the cultivated parts of Eng- 
land in beautiful scenes. ‘The vanety of high-lands 
and low-lands, the former generally swelling, and 
both of them formimg prospects equal to the most 
luxuriant imagination, the corn and meadow ground, 
the intermixtures of inclosures and plantations, the 
noble scats, comfortable houses, cheerful villages, 
and well-stocked farms, often rismg im the neigh- 
bowhood of populous towns and cities, decorated 
with the most vivid colours of nature, are mexpres- 
sible. ‘The most barren spots are not without their 
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verdure ; but nothing can give us a higher idea of 
the English industry, than observing, that soine of 
the pleasantest counties im the kingdoin are naturally 
the most barren, but rendered fruitful by labour. 
Upon the whole, it may be safely affiimed, that no 
country iv Europe equals England in the beauty of 
its prospects, or the opulence of its inhabitants. 

Though England is full of delightful nsing 
grounds, aud the most enchanting slopes, yet it 
contains few mountains. ‘The most noted are the 
Peak in Derbyshire, the Pendle in Lancashire, the 
Wolds in Yorkshire, the Cheviot hills on the bor- 
ders of Scotland, the Chiltern in Bucks, Malvern 
in Worcestershire, Cotswould in Gloucestershire, 
the Wrekin in Shropshire ; with those of Plinhm- 
mon and Snowdon in Wales. Ju general, however, 
Wales and the northern parts may be termed moun- 
taneous. 

The vegetable and animal productions are subjects 
so copious, and such improvements have been 
made m gardening and agriculture, ever since the 
best printed accounts we have had of both, that 
much must be left to the reader’s own observation 
and expericnce. Excellent institutions for the im- 
provements of agriculture are now common in Eng- 
land; and their member’ are so public-spinited as to 
print periodical accounts of their discoveries and ex- 
periments, which serve to shew that agriculture and 
gardening may be carried to a much Iigher state of 
perfection than they are in at present. Honey and 
saffron are natives of England. It is almost need- 
less to mention to the most umnformed reader, in 
what plenty the most excellent fruits, apples, pears, 
plums, cherrics, peaches, apricots, nectarines, cur- 


rants, gooseberries, raspberries, and other hortulant ° 
productions, grow here; and what quantities of ci- - 


der, perry, metheglin, and the hke liquors,~ are 
made in some counties. ‘The cider of Devon and 
Herefordshire, when kept, and made of proper ap- 
ples, and in a particular manner, is often preferred 
by judicious palates, to French white wine. It is 
not enough to mention those improvements, did we 
not observe the natives of England have made the 
different fruits of the world their own, sometimes 
by simple culture, but often by hot-beds, aud other 
means of forcing nature. ‘The English pine-apples 
ure delicious, and now plentiful. ‘The same may 


be said of other natives of the East and West In-. 


dies, Persia, and ‘Turkey. The English grapes are 
pleasing to the taste, but their flavour is not 
exalted enough for making -of wine; and indeed 
wet weather injures the flavour of all the other fine 
fruits raised here. Our kitchen gardens abound 
with all sorts of greens, roots, and sallads in perfec- 
tion; such as artichokes, asparagus, cauliflowers, 
cabbages, coleworts, brocoli, peas, beans, kidney= 
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beans, spinnage, beets, lettuce, celery, endive, tur- 
-nips, carrots, potatocs, mushrooms, Jeeks, omons, 
and shallots. 

‘Wood for dying is cultivated in Bucks and Bed- 
-fordshire, as hemp and flax are in other counties. 
In nothing, however, have the English been more 
successful than in ine cultivation of the clover, cin- 
quetorl, trefoil, sauitfoil, lucern, and other melio- 
‘rating grasses for the soil. It belongs to a botanist 
to recount the various kinds of useful and salutary 
herbs, shrubs, and roots, that grow in different 
parts of England. The soil of Kent, Essex, Surrey, 
and Hampshire, is most favourable to the difficult 
and tender culture of hops, which are now become 
a very considerable article of trade. 

The exemption of the English constitution from 
the despotic powers exercised in foreign nations, 
not excepting republics, is one great reasou why it 
is very difficult to ascertain the mumber of inhabi- 
tants in England; and yet it is certain that this 
might occasionally’ be done, by parliament, without 
any violation of public liberty, and probably soon 
will take place. Wath regard to political caleula- 
tions, they must be very fallible, when apphed to 
England. ‘The prodigious influx of foreigners who 
settle in the nation, the emigrations of inhabitants 
to America and the islands, their return from thence, 
and the great number of hands employed in ship- 
ping, are all of them matters that render any calcu- 
lation extiemcly precarious. Upon the whole, we 
are apt to think, that Eugland 1s more populons 
thau the estimators of her mhabitants are willing to 
allow. The war with France and Spain hefore the 
last, annually employed about 200,000 Englishmen, 
exclusive of Scots and Irish, by sea and land ; and 
its progress carried off by various means, very near 
that number. The decay of population was mdeed 
sensibly felt, but not so much as it was during the 
wars of queen Anne’s reign, though not half of the 
numbers were then employed in the sea and land 
Service. 

At thesame time, we are not of opinion that Eng- 
land is at present naturally more populace than she 
was in the reign of Charles I. though she 1s acei- 
dentally so. ‘The English of former ages were 
strangers to the excessive use of spirituous liquors, 


aud other modes of hvig that are destructive of 


propagation. -On the other hand, the vast quanti- 
fies of cultisated lands in’ England, since those 
tumes, 1f might reasonably be presumed, would be 
favourable to mankind; but this advantage is pro- 
bably more than .counterbalanced by the prevailing 
practice of engrossing farms, which is certainly un- 
favourable to population; aud, independent of this, 
Wwpon an average, perhaps:a married couple has not 
stich a numerons pregeny now as formerly, We 
will take the liberty to make another observation, 
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which falls within the cognizance of almost every 
man, and that is, the incredible increase of foreign 
names upon our parish books, and public lists, 
compared to what they were even in the reign of 
George I. 

After what has been premised, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to pretend to ascertain the number of 
inhabitants of England and Wales; but, in our 
own private opmion, there cannot be fewer than 
7,000,000. ; 

The antiquities of Ingland are either British, 
Roman, Saxon, Danish, or Anglo-Normanic; but 
these, excepting the Roman, throw no great light 
upou aucient bistory. 

The Roman antiquities m England consist chiefly 
of altars and monumental inscriptions, which in- 
struct us as to the legionary stations of the Romans 
in Britain, and the names of some of their com- 
manders. "The Roman military ways give us the 
highest idea of the civil as well as mihtary policy of 
those conquerors. ‘Their vestiges are numerous; 
one is nentioned by Leland, as beginning at Dover, 
and passing through Kent to rege don, and froin 
thence to St. Albaw’ s, Dunstable, Steffard, 'Tow- 
cester, Littleburn, St. Gilbert’s Hill near Shrews- 
bury, then by Stratton, and so through the middle 
of Vales to Cardigan. The great “Via Mali itaris; 
called tlerman- Street, passed from» London through 
Lincoln, where a branch of il, from Pontefract ‘to 
Doncaster, strikes out to the westward, passing 
through ‘Tadcaster to York, and from thence to 
Aldby, where it again joined Herman-Street.— 
There would, however, be no end of discribing the 
vestiges of the Roman roads in England, many of 
which serve as foundations to our present highways. 
The great earl of Arundel, the celebrated English 
antiquarian, had formed a noble plan for describing 
those which pass Sussex and Surrey towards Lon- 
don; but the civil war breaking out, put an end to 
the undertaking. The remais of many Roman 
camps are discernible all over England; one particu- 
lar very little defaced, near Dorchester in Dorset- 
shire, where also is a Romaa amphitheatre. ‘Vheir 
situations are generally so well chosen, aud their 
fortifications appear tu have been so complete, that 
there 1s some reason to believe, that they were the 
constant habitations of the Reman soldiers in [ug- 
land; though it is certain, from the baths and tesbes 
leted pavements, that have been found im different 
parts, that their chiet officers or magistrates hvedin 
towns or villas. Roman walls have likewise been 
found in England, and perhaps, upon the borders 
of Wales, many of their fortifications and casiles 
are blended with those of a later date; and it 1s ei 
ficult for the nost expert architect to pronounce that 


_some halls and courts are net entirely Roman— 


‘The private cabinets of noblemen aad gentlemen, 
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as well as the public repositories, contain a vast 
number of Roman arms, coins, fibula, trinkets, 
and the like, which have been found in Jngland; 
but the most amazing monument of the Boman 
power in England, is the pratenture, or wall of 
Severus, commonly called the Picts wall, running 
through Northumberland and Cumberland; begin- 
ning at Tinmouth, and ending at Solway Frith, 
being about eighty miles in length. The wall at 
first consisted only of stakes and torf, with a ditch ; 
but Severus built it with stone fortes and turrets at 
proper distances, so that each might have a speedy 
communication with the other, and it was attended 
all along by a deep ditch or vallum to the north, and 
a military highway to the south. ‘ 

The Saxon antiquities in England consist chiefly 
im ecclesiastical edifices, and places of strength.— 
At Winchester is shown the round table of king 
Arthur, with the names of his knights. The anti- 
quity of this table has been disputed by Camden, 
and later writers, perhaps with reason: but if it Be 
not British, it certainly is Saxon. The cathedral 
of Winchester served as the burying-place of seve- 
ral Saxon kings, whose bones were collected by 
bishop Fox, in six large wooden chests. Many 
monuments of Saxon antiquity present themselves 
all over the kingdom, though they are often not to 
be disccrned from the Normanic; and the British 
Museum contains several striking original specimens 
of their learning. Many Saxon” charters, signed by 
the king and his nobles, with a plain cross “instead 
of their names, are still to be met with. The writ- 
ing is neat and legible, and was always performed 
by. a clergyman, who affixed the name and quality 
of every donor, or witness, to his respective cross. 
The Danish erections in England are hardly dis- 
cernible from the Saxon. ‘The form of their camps 
is round, and they are generally built on eminences, 
but their torts are square. 

All England is full of Angzlo-Normanic monu- 
ments, which we chuse to call so, because, thongh 
the princes under whom they were raised were of 
pg origmal, vet the expence was defrayed by 

Englishmen, with “English meney.  York-minster, 
and West-minster- hall end abbey are perhaps the 
finest specimens to be found in Europe, of that 
Gothie manner which prevailed in building, before 
the tecovery of the Greck and Roman architecture. 
All the cathedrals and old churches in the kingdom, 

are more or less in the same taste, if we except St. 

Paul’s. In short, those erections are so common, 
that they scarcely deserve the name of curiosities. 
Itis uncertain, whether the artificial excavations, 
found in some parts ot Enoland, are British, Saxon, 
or Norman, ‘Vhat under the old castle of Ryegate 
in Surrey is very remarkable, and seems to have been 
designed for secreting the cattle and effects of the 
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natives in time of war aud tnvasion. It esntains an 
oblong square hall, round which rens a bench, cut 
out of the same rock, for sitting npon; and tradi. 
tion says, that it was the room im which the barons 
of England inet dering the wars with king Joln.— 
The rock itself is soft. and very practicable ; but it 
is hard to say where the excavation, whicl is con- 
tinued in a square passage, about six feet high, and 
four wide, terminates, because the work 1s fallcn in 
in some places. 

Derbyshire is celebrated for many natural curi- 
ositics. ‘The Mam Vor, or Mother Tower, is said 
to be contmually mouldering away, but never dimi- 
nishes. The Elden Hole, about four miles from the 
same place: this is a chasm ia the side of a moun- 
tain, near seven yards wide, and fourteen long, dimi- 
nishing in extent within the rock, but of what depth 
is not known. A plummet once drew 884 yards of 
line after it, whereof the last eighty were wet, with- 
ont finding a bottom. ‘The eutrauce of Poole’s- 
Hole, near Buxton, for several paces is very low, 
but soon opens into a very lofty vault, like the inside 
of a Gothic cathedral. The height is certaialy very 
great, yet much short of what some have asserted, 


who reckon it a quarter of a mile perpendicular,’ 


though in length it exceeds that dimension; a current 
of w vater, which runs along the nnddle, adds, by its 
sounding stream, re-echoed on all sides, very much 
to the astonishment of all who visit this vast con- 
cave. The drops of water which hang from the 
roof, and on the sides, have an amusing effect; for 
they not only reflect numberless rays from the can- 
dles carried by the guides, but, as they are of a 
petrifying quality, they harden in several places into 
various forms, which, with the help of a strong ima- 
gination, may pass for lions, fonts, organts, and the 
hke. The entrance into that natural wonder at Castle- 
ton, which is from its hideousness named the Devil's 
Arse, is wide at first, and upwards of thirty feet per= 
endicular. Several cottagers dwell under it, who seem 
in a great measure to subsist by guiding strangers into 
the cavern, which is crossed by four streams of water, 
and then is thought impassible. ‘The vault, in several 
places, makes a noble appearance, and is particularly 
beautiful, by being chequered with various coloured 
stones. 

London is the metropolis of the British empire, 
and appears to have been founded between the reigns 
of Julius Cresar and Nero, but by whom is uncer- 
tain; for we are told by ‘Vacitus, that it was a place 
of great trade in Nero’s ume, and soon after became 
the capital of the island. Jt was first walled about 
with hewu stones, and British bricks, by Coustan- 
tine the Great, and the walls formed av oblong 
square, Mm compass about three miles, with several 
principal gates. The same emperor made it a bi- 
shop’s sce, for it appears thut the bishops of Londus 
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and York, and another English bishop, were at the 
council of Arles, in the year 314: he also settled a 
mint in it, as is plain from some of his coins. 

London, in its large sense, including Westminster, 
Southwark, and part of Middlesex, is a city of a 
very surprising extent, of prodigious wealth, and of 
the most extensive trade, This city, wien consi- 
dered with all its advantages, is now what ancient 
Rome onee was; the seat of liberty, the encourager 
of arts, and the admiration of the whole world.— 
London is the centre of trade; it has an intimate 
connection with all the counties in the kingdom ; it 
is the grand mart of the nation, to which ‘all parts 
send their commodities, from whence they are again 
sent back to every town of the nation, and to every 
part of the world. T'rom hence innumerable car- 
riuges by land and water are constantly employed ; 
and from hence arises the circulation in the national 
body, which renders every part healthful, vigorous, 
and in a prosperous condition; a circtilation that is 
equally beneficial to the head and most distant mem- 
bers. Merchants are here as nch as noblemen; 
witness the tucredible loans (o government ; and there 
is no place in the world where the shops of trades- 
men make such a noble and elegant appearance, or 
are better stocked. 

It is situated on the banks of the Thates, a river 
which, though not the largest, is the richest and most 
commodious for commerce of any im the world — 
It being continually filled with fleets, sailing to or 
from the most distant climates; and its banks ex- 
tend from London-bridge to Blackwall, almost one 
continued great een ie of naval stores, containing 
three large wet dochs, 52 dry docks, and 35 yards fui 
the building of ships for the use of the merchants, 
beside the places allotted for the building of boats 
and hgliters ; and the king’s yards down the river for 
the building of men cf war. As this city is abeut 
sixty miles distant from the sea, 11 enjoys, by means 
of this beautiful river, all the benefits of navigation, 
without the danger of being surprised by foreign 
fleets, or of being aunoyed by the moist vapours of 
the sea. It rises regularly from the water side, and 
extending itself on both sides along its banks, reaches 
a prodigious length from cast to west ina hind of 
amplitheatre towards the north, and is contiuucd for 
near 20 miles on all sides, in-a succession of mag- 
nificent villas, and populvus villages, the ag 
seats of gentlemen and tradesmen; whither the latter 
retire for the benefit of fresh air, and to relax their 
minds from the harry of business. "The regard paid 
by the legislature to the property of the stibject, has 
hitherto prevented any bounds being fixed for its 
extension. 

"The irregular form of this city makes it difficult 
to asecrtain its extent. Dlowever, its length from 
east Lo west is generally allowed to be above seven 
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miles, from Hyde-park corner to Poplar; and ite 
breadth in some places three, in others two, and in 
others again not much above half a mile. Hence 
the circumference of the whole is almost eighteen 
miles; or, according to a modern measurement, the 
extent of continued buildings, is 35 miles two fur- 
longs, and 39 roods. But it 1s much easier to form 
an idea of the large extent of a city so irregularly 
built, by the number of the people, who are com- 
puted to be near a milhon! and from the number of 
edifices devoted to the service of religion. 

Of these, beside St. Paul’s catheduals and the col- 
legiate church at Westminster, here a:e 102 parish 
churches, and 69 chapels of the established religion ; 
21 French protestant chapels; 11 chapels belonging 
to the Germans, Dutch, Daues, Xc. 26 independent 
meetings; S34 presbyterian meetings; 20 baptist 
meetings ; 19 popish chapels, and meeting houses 
fur the use of foreign ambassadors, and people of 
various sects; and “three Jewish synagogues. So 
that there are 305 places devoted to religious wor- 
ship, in the compuss of this vast pile of buildings, 
without reckoning the 21 out-parishes usualiy incli- 
dea in the biils of mortality, and a great number of 
methodist tabernacle. 

There are also in and near this city 100 alms- 
houses, about 20 hospitals and intirmanies, three col- 
leges, 10 public prisons, 15 flesh-markets, one 
market for hive cattle, two other markets more par- 
ticularly for herbs, and 23 other markets for corn, 
coals, hay, &c. 15 inns of court, 27 public squares, 
besides those within single buildings, as the Temple, 
Xe. three bridges, 49 halls for couipanies, eight pub- 
lie schools, called free schools, and 131 “charity. 
schools, which provide edueauon tor 5034 poor 
children, 207 inns, 447 taverns, 551 coffee-houses, 
5975 ale-lhouses, 1200 hackney-coaches, 400 ditto 
chairs, 7000 streets, lanes, courts, and alleys, and 
150,000 dwelling houses, containing, as has been 
already observed, about 1,000,000 inhabitauts. 

London-bridge was first built of stone in the reign 
of Henry Ii. about. the year 1163, by a tax laid 
upon wool, which in course of tre gave rise to the 
notion that it was built upon wool packs; from that 
time it has undergone many alterations and improve- 
ments, particularly since the year 1756, when the 
houses were taken down, and the whole rendered 
more convenient and beautiful. The passage for 
carriages is 51 feet broad, and seven feet on each 
side for foot passengers. tt erosses the Thames 
where it is 915 feet broad, and has at present 19 
arches, of about 20 feet wide each, but the centre 
one is considerably larger, 

Westminster-bridge is reckoned one of the most 
complete aud elegant structures of the kind known 
im the world. It is built entirely of stone, and ex- 
tended over the river at a place where it is 1,223 
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feet broad; which'is above 300 feet broader than at 
London-biidge. Ou each side is a fine balustrade 
of stone, with places of shelter from the rain. ‘The 
width of the bridge is 45 feet, having on cach side a 
fine foot-way for passengers. It consists of t4 piers, 
and 13 large, and two small arches, all semicircular, 
that in the centre being 76 feet wide, and tle rest 
decreasing four feet each from the other; so that the 
tivo leust arches of the 13 great ones are each 52 
feet. lt is computed that the value of 40,0001. in 
stone and other materials, is always under water.— 
This magnificent structure was begun in 1738, and 
finished 1750, at the espence of 389,0001. defrayed 
by the parliament. 

Blackfriars-bridge falls nothing short of that of 

Westnunster, either in magnificence or workman- 
ship; but the~ situation of the ground on the two 
shores obliged the aichitect to employ elliptical 
arches; which, however, have a very fine effect, and 
many persous even prefer it to Westninster-bridge. 
This budge was begun in 1760, and finished in 1770, 
at the expence of 152,840]. to be discharged by a 
toll upon the passengers. It is situated almost at 
an equal distance between those of Westminster and 
London; commands a view on the Thames from 
the latter to Whitehall, aud discovers the majesty of 
St. Paul’s in a very striking manner. 
- Vhe cathedral of St. Paul’s is the most capacious, 
magnificent, and regular protestant church im the 
world. The length within is 500 feet, and the height, 
from the marble pavement to the cross, on the top 
of the cupola, is 340. It 1s built of Portland stone, 
according to the Greek and Roman orders, in the 
foim of a cross, after the model of St. Peter’s, at 
Rome, to which it im some respects is superior. St. 
Paul’s church is the principal work of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, aud undoubtedly the only work of the 
same magnitude that ever was completed by one 
man. He lived to a great age, and finished the 
building in 87 years after he himself laid the first 
stone. It takes up six acres of ground, though the 
whole length of this church measures no more than 
the width of St. Peter’s. The expence of rebuilding 
it, after the fire of London, was defrayed by a, duty 
on coals, and is compnted at a million sterling. 

Westminster Abbey, or the collegiate church of 
Westmiister, is a venerable pile of Luding, in the 
Gothic taste. It was first built by Edward the Con- 
fessor; hing Heury Lb. rebuilt it from the ground, 
and Lenry VIL. added a fine chapel to the cast end 
of it. ‘Flis is the repository of the deceased British 
kings and nobility: aud here are also monuments 
erected to the memory of many great and iilustrious 
peisouages, commanders by sea and land, philoso- 
plers, poets, &c. In the reign of queen Anne, 
4Q00l. a year out of the coul duty was grauted by 
parhament for keeping it m repairs. 
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Westminster-Hall, though on the outside it makes 
a mean, and no very advantageous appearance, is 3 
noble Gothic building, and is said to be the largest 
room in the world, whose roof is not supported with 
pillars, it being 230 feet long, and 70 broad. The 
roof isthe finest of its kind that can be seen. Here 
are held the coronation feasts of our kings and 
queens; also the courts of chancery, king’s-beuch, 
aud cominon-pleas, aud above stairs that of the ex- 
chequer. 

That beautiful column called the Monument, 
erected at the churge of the city, to perpetuate the 
memory of its being destroyed by fire, is justly worthy 
of notice. This column, which is of the Dorie 
order, exceeds all the obelisks and pillars of the 
ancients, it being 202 fect high, with a staircase in 
the middle to ascend to the balcony, which is. about 
30 feet-short of the top, from whence there are 
ucher steps. made for peisous to lack out at the top 
of all, which is fashioned like an urn, with a flame 
issuing from it. On the base of the monument, 
next the strect, the destruction of the city, and the 
relief given to the sufferers by Charles IL. and his 
brother, is emblematically represented in bas relief. 
The north and south sides of the base have a Latin 
inscription, the one deseribing its dreadful desolation, 
und the other its: splendid resurrection; and on the 
east side is an inscription, shewing when the pillar 
was begun and finished. ‘The charge of erecting 
this monument, which was begun by Sir Christopher 
Wren in. 1671, and tinished by him in 1677, amount 
ed to upwards of 13,0001. 

The Royal Exchange is a large and noble build- 
ing, and is said to have cost above 80,000). 

‘The terrace in the Adelphi is a very fine piece of 
architecture, and has laid open one of the tinest 
prospects in the world. : 

This great and populous city is happily supplied 
with abundance of fresh water, trom the Thames, 
and the New-Niver; which is uot only of incon- 
ceivahle service to every family, but by means of 
fire-plugs every where dispersed; the keys of which 
are deposited with the parish officers, the city 15 in 
a great measure secured from the spreading of fire, 
for these plugs are no sooner opened than there are 
vast quantities of water to sapply the engines. 

With regard to the commerce of England, the 
exports have been compated at seven amilions ster- 
ling, and its imports at five, of which above one 
uillion is re-exported ; so that, If this calculation be 
true, England gains, annually, three aillions sterling 
in trade; but this is a point upon which the most 
experienced merchants and ablest caleulatots cuter. 

Yet our foreign trade does not amount to one- 
sixth part of the inland ; the annual produce of the 
natural products and imanufactuies of England 
amounting to above forty-two millhons. The gold 
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and silver of England is received from Portugal, 
Spain, Jamaica, the American colonies, and Afiica, 
but great part of this gold and silver we again ex~ 
port to Holland and the East Indies; and it is sup- 
posed that two-thirds of all the foreign traflic ‘of 
England is.carricd on in the port of London. 

We shall conclude this acconnt of our trade with 
the following comparative view of shipping, which, 
till a better table can be formed, may have its uses. 


If the shipping of Europe may be divided into 
twenty parts, then 


Great Britain, &c. is computed to have - 6 
The United Provinces - - - - 6 
Denmark, Sweden, and Russia - - @ 
The trading citics of Gennany, aud the Austrian 
Netherlands. —- - “ - - 1 
France - - ° - - - - 2 
Spain and Portugal - - - - - io 
Italy, and the rest of Europe - - - 1 


' 

Our bounds will not afford room to enter into a 
particular detail of the plkces where those English 
‘manufactures, which are mentioned in the above 
account are fabricated. 

‘Tacitus, in describing such a constitution as that 
of England, scems to think, that however beautiful 
it may rise in theory, it may be found impracticable 
in the execution. Experieuce has proved this mis- 
take; for by contrivances unkuown to anuquity, the 
English constitution has existed for above 500 years. 
Tt must at the saine time be admittcd, that it has 
received, during that time, many amendments, and 
some inierruptions; but its principles are the same 
with those described by the above-mentioned listo- 
rian, as belonging to the Germans, and the other 
northern ancestors of the English nation, aud which 
are very improperly blended under ihe name of 
Gothic. On the first invasion of England by the 
Saxons, who came from Germany and the neigh- 
bounng countrics, their Jaws and manners were pretty 
much the same as those mentioned by ‘lacitus.— 
The people had a Icader in time of war. “The con- 
4uered lands, in proportion to the merits of his fol- 
lowers, and their ability to serve him, were distri- 
buted among them; aud the whole was considered 
as the common property which they were to unite 
in defending against allinvaders, Fresh adventurers 
coming over, under separate leaders, the old inka- 
bitants were driven into Wales; and those Jeaders, 
at last, assumed the titles of kings, over the several 
districts they had conquered. 'Lhis change of ap- 
pellation made them more respectable among the 
Britons, and their neighbours the Scots and Picts, 
bat did not increase their power, the operations of 
ssbich continued to be confined to military affairs. 

All civil matters were proposed ia a general as- 
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sembly of. the chief officers and the people, till, by 
degrees, sheriiis and other civil officers were ap- 
pointed. To Alfred we owe that master-piece of 
judicial policy, the subdivision of England into wa- 
pentakes and hundreds, and the subdivision of 
hundreds into tithings, names that still subsist in 
England ; and overseers were chosen to direct them 
for the good of the whole. ‘The sheriff was the 


Judge of all civil and criminal matters within the 


county, and to him, after the introduction of Chris- 
uianity, was added the bishops. In process of time, 
as busincss multiplied, itincrant and other judges 
were appointed; but by the earlicst records, it ap- 
pears that all civil matters were decided by 10 or 16 
men, living in the neighbourhood of the place where 
the dispute lay ; and here we have the criginal of 
English juries. It is certain that they were in use 
among the earlicst Suxon colonies, their institution 
being asciibed by bishop Nicholson to Woden him- 
self, their great legislator and captain. Hence we 
find traces of juries in the laws of all those nations 
which adopted the feudal system, as in Germany, 
France, and Italy ; who had all of them a tribunal 
composed of 10 good men and true, equals or peers 
of the party hugant. In England we find actual 
mention made of them so carly as the laws of king 
Ethelred, and that not as a new invention. 

Before the introduction of Christianity, we know 
not whether the Saxons admitted of juries in crimi- 
nal matters; but we are certain that there was ne 
action so crintinal as not to be compensated for by 
money. A nulct was imposed in proportien to the 
guilt, even if it was murder of the king, npon the 
malefactor, aud by paying it he purchased his par- 
don. ‘Those barbarous usages scem to have ceased 
suon after the Saxons were converted to Christian- 
ity; and cases of felony and murder were then tried 
even in the king’s conrt, by a jury. 

Royalty, among the Saxous, was not, strictly 
speaking, hereditary, though in fact, it came to be 
rendered so through the affection which the people 
bore for the blood of their kings, and for preserving 
the regularity of government. Even estates and 
honours were not strictly hereditary ull they were 
made so by Wilham the Norman. 

In many respects, the first princes of the Norman 
line afterwards did all they cuuld to etluce from the 
minds of the pecple the remembrance of the Saxon 
constitution ; but the atte bpt was to no purpese. 
The nobility, as well as the people, had their com- 
plaints against the cruwn, sid, after much war and 
blvodshed, the famous charter of English liberties, 
so well hnown hy tie name of Magna Charta, was 
forcibly Gu a inanner) cbtained from hing John, and 
confirmed by his sun Henry Hil. who succeeded to 
the crown in 1236. it does not appear, that tll 


this reign, and aftcr a great deal of blood had been. 
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spilt, the cominons of England were represented in 
parhament, or the great council of the nation; so 
entirely had the barons engrossed to themselves the 
disposal of property. 


The precise year when the house of commons . 


was founded is not known; but we are certain there 
was one in the reign of Henry IIE. though we shall 
not enter into any y dispute about their specific pow- 
ers. We therefore now proceed to describe the 
CONSTITUTION as it stauds at present. 

{n all states there is an absolute supreme power, 
to which the right of legislation belongs; and which 
by the singular constitution of these - kingdoms, is 
here vested in the king, lords and cominons. 

The supreme executive power of Great Britain 
and Ireland is vested by our constitution in 2 single 
person, king or queen; for it is indifferent to which 
sex the crown descends: the person entitled to it, 
whether male or female, is immediately entrusted 
with all the ensigns, rights, and prerogatives of so- 
vereign power. 

The vraud fundamental maxim upon whieh the 
right of accession to the throne of these kingdoms 
dey spends, is, “ that the erown, by common law and 
constitutional custom, is hereditary, and this in a 
manner peeuliar to itself; but that the right of inhe- 
ritauce may, from time to time, be changed, or 
limited, by aet of parliament; under which limita- 
tions the erown still continues hereditary.” 

That the reader may enter more clearly into the 
deduction of the following royal succession, by its 
being transferred from the house of Tudor to that 
of Stuart, 1t may be proper to inform him, that on 
the death of queen Elizabeth, without issue, it be- 
came necessary tu recur to the other issne of her 
grandfather Henry VII. by Elizabeth of York his 
quecn, whose eldest daughter, Margaret, having 
married James IV. king of Scotland, king James 
the Sixth of Scotland, and of England the First, 
was the lineal descendant fram that alliance. So 
that in lis person, as clearly as in Henry VIII. 
centred all the el:inms of the different eompetirors, 
from the Norman invasion downward; he being 
indisputably the lineal heir of William I. And, 
what is sull more remarkable, in his person also 
centred the right of the Saxon monarchs, winch 
had been suspended fron the Norman invasion ull 
his accession. For Margarct, the sister of Edyear 
Atheling, the daughter of Edward the Outlaw, and 
grand-daughter of king Edmund lreuside, was the 
person m ‘whom the hereditary right of the Saxon 
kings, supposing it not abolished by the coaquest, 
filed. She married Malcolm THI. king of Seot- 
land; and Tenry Il. bya descent from Matilda 
their daughter, is generally called the restorer of 
the Saxon Ime. But it must be resembered, that 
Malcolm, by bis Saxon queen, had sous as well as 
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daughters; and that the royal fimily of Scottand, 
from that time downwards, were’ the offspring of 
Maleolin and Margaret. Of this royal fannly biog 
dames [. was the direct and lineal descendant ; und 
therefore united in bis peisou every possthle claint, 
by hereditary right, to the Lnghsh as well as the 
Scottish throne, being the heir buth of Egbert sud 
William the Norman. 

At the Revolution in 1688, the convention of es- 
tates, or representative body of the nation, declared 
that the misconduct of king James H. amounted to 
an abdication of the governmeni, and that the throne 
was thereby vaeunt. 

In consequence of this vacancy, and froma re- 
gard to the ancient line, the convention appointed 
the next Protestant heirs of the blood royal of king 
Charles J. to fill the vacant throne, tu the old order 
of succession; with a temporary exception of pre- 
ference to the person of king Wilham {IT 

On the impending failure of the Protestant line 
of king Charles I. Gs hereby the throne night again 
have become vacant), the king and parliament e€x- 
tended the settlement of the crown to the Protestant 
line of king James I. viz. to the princess Sophia of 
Ilanover, and the heirs of her body, bemg Protes- 
tants; and she is now tke common stock from 
whom the heirs of the crown inust descend. 

The true gronnd and principle, upon whieh the 
Revolution proceeded, was entirely 2 new ease in 
politics, which had never before happened in our 
history; the abdication of the reigning monarch, 
and the vaeancy of the throne thereupon. It was 
not a defeasanee of the right of secession, and a 
new limitation of the erown, by the king and both 
houses of parliament ; it was the act of the nation 
alone, upon a conviction that there was no king in 
being. For, ina full assembly of the lords mand 
commons, met in convention, upon the supposition 
of this vacancy, both houses came to this resolution, 
“that king James If. having endeavoured to snb- 
vert the constitution of the “kingdom, by breaking 
the original contract between hing and people ; and 
by the ‘advice of Jesuits, and other wicked persons, 
having violated the fandamental laws, and having 
drawn himself out of. this kingdom, has abdicated 
the government, and that the throne 3 thereby va- 
cant.” “Phus ended at onee, by this sudden and 
unexpected revolution, the old line of suecession: 
which from the Nomman’ invasion liad lasted above 
600 years, and fromthe union of the Saxon heptar- 
chy in hing Egbert, almost 900. 

‘Phouch in same points the Revolution was not sa 
perfectas might have been oe yet trom thence 
a uew era commenced, in which the bounds 6f pre- 
rogative and liberty have been better definéd, the 
principles of government more thoroughly examined 
and uyderstoud, and the rights of the subject more 
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explicitly guarded by legal provisions; than in any 
other period of the English history. Ly particular, 
it is worthy of observation, that the convention, in 
this their judgment, avoiced with great wisdonr the 
extremes into which the visionary theories of some 
zealous republicans would have led them. ‘They 
held that the misconduct of king James amounied 
to an endeavour to subvert the constitution, and not 
to an actual subversion, or total dissolution of the 
government. ‘They, therefore, very prudently voted 
it to amount to no more than an abdication of the 
government, and a consequent vacancy of the 
throne; whereby the government was allowed to 
subsist, though the executive magistrate was gone: 
and the kingly office to remaim, though James was 
no longer king. And thus the constitrition was kept 
entire; which, upon every sound principle of go- 
vernment, must otherwise have fallen to pieces, had 
so piincipal and constituent a part as the royal 
authority been abolished, or even suspended. 

Hence it is easy to collect, that the title to the 
crown is at present hereditary, though not quite so 
absolutely hereclitary as formerly; and the common 
stock or ancestor, from whom the descent must be 
derived, is also different. Formeily the common 
-stock was king Egbert; then William the Conqueror; 
afterward, in James 1’s time, the two common 
stocks united, and so continued till the vacancy of 
the throne in 1688: now it is the princess Sopliia, 
in whom the inheritance was vested by the new king 
aud parliament. Formerly the descent was absolute, 
and the crown went to the next heir, without any 
restriction ; but now, upon the new settlement, the 
iheritauce is conditional; being limited to such 
heirs only, of the body of the princess Sophia, as 
are Protestant members of the church of England, 
and are married to none but Protestants. 

And in this due medium consists the true constitu- 
tional notion of the right of succession to the impe- 
rial crown of these kingdoms. The extremes be- 
tween which it steers, have been thought each of 
them to be destructive of those ends for which so- 
elelies were formed, and are kept on foot. Where 
the magistrate, upon every succession, is elected by 
the people aud may by the express provision of the 
laws be deposed (Gf not punished) by his subjects ; 
this may sound Ike the perfection of liberty, and 
Jook well enough when delineated on paper, but in 
practice will be ever found extremely difficult. And 
on the other hand, divine indcefeasible hereditary 
right, when coupled with the doctrine of unlimited 
passive obedience, is surely of all constitutions the 
‘nost thoroughly slavish and dreadful. But when 
such an hereditary right as our laws have created and 
vested in the royal stock, 1s closely interwoven with 


those liberties, which are equally the inheritance of | 


the subject, this union will form a constitution in 
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theory the most beautiful of any, in practice the 
most approved, and im all probability will prove in 
duration the most permanent. ‘This constitution it 
is the duty of every Briton to understand, to revere, 
and to detend. 

The principal duties of the king are expressed in 
his oath at the coronation, which is administered by 
one of the archbishops or bishops of the realm, in 
the presence of all the people; who, on them parts, 
do reciprocally take the oath of allegiance to the 
crown. ‘bis coronation is conceived in the follow- 
ig terms :— 

“ The archbishop, or bishop, shall say,—Will you 
solemnly promise and swear, tu govern the people of 
this kingdom of England, and the domimions there- 
unto belonging, accurdiig to the statutes im parlia~ 
ment agreed on, and the laws and customs of the 
same? The king or queen shall say,—i solemuly 
promise sv to do. 

“ Archbishop or bishop.—Will you, to the utmost 
of your power, cause law and justice, im mercy, to 
be executed in all your judgments? Kang or queen, 
—1 will. 

“ Archbishop or bishop—Will you, to the utmost 
of your power, maintain the laws of God, the trne 
protession of the gospel, and the protestant reformed 
religion established by the law? And will you pre- 
serve uato the bishops and clergy of this reali, and. 
to the churches committed to their charge, all such 
rights and privileges as by the Jaw do or shall apper- 
tain unto them, orany of them? King or queen,— 
All this L promise to do. 

“ After this, the king or queen, laying his or her 
hands on the holy gospels, shall say,—The things 
which L have here before promised, 1 will perform 
and keep: so help me God. And then kiss the 
book.” 

‘This is the form of the corenation oath, as it is 
now prescribed by our laws; and we may observe, 
that im the King’s part, in this original contract, are 
expressed all the duties that a monarch can owe to 
his people; viz. to govern according to Jaw, to ex- 
ecute judgment in mercy, and to maiutaim the estab- 
lished rehgion. With respect to the latter of these 
three branches, we may farther remark, that by the 
act of union, 5 Anne, c. 8. two preceding statutes 
are recited and confirmed, the one of the parliament 
of Scotland, the other of the parhament of Eng- 
land; which enact, the former, that every king at 
lis succession, shuli take and subscribe an oath, to 
preserve the protestant religion, and presbyterian 
church govermnent in Scotland: the latter, that, at 
his coronation, he shall take and subscenbe a sinular 
oath, to preserve the settlement of the church of 
England within England, Lreland, Wales, and Bei 
wick, auc che teriiones thereunto belonging. 

‘Lhe king of Gieat Bntam, notwithstandmg the, 
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limitation of the power of the crown, already men- 
tioned, is the greatest monarch reigning over a free 
people. fis person is sacred in the eye of the law, 
which makes it high treason so much as to Imagine 
or intend his death; ueither can he, in himself, be 
deemed guilty of any erime, the law taking no cog- 
nizance of lis actions, but only in the persons of 
ministers, if they infeinge the laws of the land. As 
to his power, it is very great, though he has no right 
to extend his prerogative beyond the ancient hits, 
or the boundaries preseribed by the constitution ; 
he can make no new laws, nor raise any new tases, 
nur actin opposition to aus of the laws; but he cau 
make war or peace ; seud amt receive ambassadors ; 
make treaties of league aud connnerce 3 levy arnues 
and fit out fleets, for the defence of his kingdom, 
the annoyance of his enemies, or the suppression of 
rebellions ; grant comenissions to his ofteers, both 
by sea and land, or revoke them at pleasure ; dispose 
of all magazines, castles, &c.; summon the parlia- 
ment to meet, and, when met, adjourn, prorogue, or 
dissolve it at pleasure ; refuse his assent to any bill, 
though it had passed both houses; which, conse- 
quently, by sch a refusal, has no more foree than if 
it had never been moved; but this is a prerogative 
that the kings of England have very seldom ventured 
to exercise. He possesseth the right of chusing his 
own council; of nominating all the great officers of 
state, of the household, and the church ; and, in fine, 
is the fountain of honour, from whom all degrees 
of nobility and knighthood are derived. Swchis the 
dignity and power of a king of Great Britain. 

Parliaments, or general councils, m some shape, 
are, as has been before observed, of as high antiquity 
as the Saxon government in this island, and coeval 
with the kingdom itself. The parliament is assem- 
bled by the king’s writs. Its constituent parts are, 
the king sitting there in his royal political capacity, 
mid the three estates of the realm; the lords spiri- 
tual, the lords temporal (who sit together with the 
king in one house), and the commons, who sit by 
theniselves in another. ; 

The lords spiritual consist of two archbishops and 
twenty-forr bishops. ‘The lords temporal consist of 
all the peers of the realm, the bishops uot bemg in 
strietuess held to be such, but merely lords of par- 
liameut. Some of the peers sit by descent, as do 
all ancient peers; some by creation, as do all the 
new made ones: others, since the union with Scot- 
land, by clection, which is the case of the sisteen 
peers, who represent the body of the Scottish nobi- 
lity. “Vhe number of peers is indefinite, and amay 
be increased at will by the power of the crown. 

The commons consist of all such meu of any 
property in the kingdom, as have mot seats in the 
house of lords, evers one of which has a voice in 
parliamcout, either personally, or by his 1epresenta- 
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tive. The number of English representatives is 
513, Scoteh 45, and Insh 100; in all 638. And 
every inember, though chosen by oue partucular dis- 
triet, when elected and returned, serves for the whole 
realm. For the end of his comiug thither is not 
particular, but general; not merely to serve his con- 
stitucnts, but also the commonwealth, and to advise 
his majesty, as appears from the writ of summons. 

These are the constituent parts of a parliament 
the king, the lords spiritual aud temporal, and the 
commons: Parts, of which each is so necessary, 
that the consent of all three is required to make any 
new law that should bind the subject. Whatever is 
enacted for law by oue, or by two only, of the three, 
is no statute, and to it no regard is due, unless in. 
matters relating to their own privileges. 

‘The power and jurisdiction of parliament, says- 
Edward Coke, is so transcendent aud absolute, that 
it cannot be confined either for causes or persons, 
within any boonds. It hath sovereign and uncon-- 
troulable authority in making, confirming, enlarging, 
restraining, abrogating, repealing, reviving, and ex-- 
pounding of laws, concerning matters of all possible 
denomination, ecclesiastical or temporal,’ civil, mili-- 
lary, maritime, or criminal; this being the place- 
where that absolute despotic power, which must in: 
all governments reside somewhere, .1s entrusted by. 
the constitution of these kingdoms.. And it! is a: 
matter most essential to the liberties of the kingdom, 
that such members: be delegated to this important 
trust, as are most eminent for their probity, their 
fortitude, and their knowledge ; for it was a known 
apophthcgem of the great lord treasurer Burleigh, 
“that England could never be ruined but by a par- 
liament;” and as Sir Matthew [ale observes, this 
being the highest and greatest court, over which 
none other can have jurisdiction in the kingdom, if 
by any means a misgoverumeut should any way fall: 
upon it, the subjects of this kingdom are left without 
all manner of legal remedy. 

In order to prevent the misehiefs that might arise, 
by placing this extensive authority im havds that are 
either incapable, or else improper to Inanage it, it is 
provided, that no one shall sit or vote m either house 
of parliament, unless he be twenty-one years of age. 
To prevent innovations in religion and government, 
it ig enacted, that uo member shall vote or sit in 
either house, till he hath, in the presenee of the 
house, taken the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and 
abjuration; and subscribed and repeated the decla- 
ration against trausubstantiation, the invocation of 
saints, and the saerifice of the mass. ‘lo prevent? 
dangers that may arise to the hingdom from toreign 
attachments, counesions, or dependencies, it is 
enacted, that no alien born out of the douinions of 
the crown of Great Biitam, even though he he ia 
turalized, shall be capable of beng a member of 
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either house of parliament. Some of the most im- 
portant privileges of the members of either house, 
are privileges of speech, of person, of their domes- 
tics, and their lands and goods. As to the first, 
-privilege of speech, it is declared by the etatute of 
i Wm..& Mary, st. 2. c. 2. as one of the hberties 
of the people, “ that the freedom of speech, and 
debates, aud .proceediags in parliament, ought not 
to be impeached or questioned in any court or place 
out of parliament.” And this freedom of speech is 
particularly demanded of the king in person, by the 
speaker of the house 6f commons, at the opening 
of every new parliament. So are the other privi- 
leges of person, servants, lands, and gaods. This 
includes not only privilege from illegal violence, but 
also from legal arrests, aud seizures by process from 
the courts of law. To assault by violence a mem- 
ber of cither house, or his menial servants, is a high 
contempt of parliament, and there punished wath 


the utniost severity. Neither can any member of. 


either house be arrested and taken into custody, nor 
served with any process of the courts of law; nor 
can his menial servants be arrested, nor can any 
ntry be made on his lands, nor can his goods be 
distrained or seized, without a breach in the privi- 
‘lege of parliament. 

The house of lords have a right to be attended, 
and consequently are, by the judges of the courts of 
king’s bench and common pleas, and such of the 
barons of the exchequer as are of the degree of the 
coif, or have been serjeants at law; as likewise by 
the masters of the court of chancery, for their ad- 
vice in point of law, and for the greater dignity of 
their proceedings. 

The speaker of the house of lords is generally the 
lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the great seal, 
which dignities are commouly vested in the same 
person. 

Each peer has a right, by leave of the house, as 
being his own representative, when a vote passes 
contrary to his sentiments, to enter his dissent on the 
journals of the house, with the reasezs of sueh dis- 
sent, which is usually styled his protest. Upon par- 
ticular occasions, however, these protests have been 
so bold as to give offence to the majority of the 
house, and have therefore been expunged from their 
journals. But this:has always been thought a vio- 
lent measure, and not very consistent wiih the gene- 
ral right of protesting. 

‘The house of commons may be properly styled 
the grand mauest of Great DBritam impowered to 
inquirednto all, national grievances, in order to see 
Ahem -vedressed. 

The peculiar laws and enstoms of the house of 
-eommons relate principally to the raising of taxes, 
and the election of members to serve in parliament. 

With regard to taxcs: it is the ancient indisput- 
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‘able privilege and right of the house of commons, 
that ail grants of subsidies, or partiamentary aids, 
do begin in their house, and are first bestowed by 
them ; alihough their grants are not effectual to ail 
intents and purposes, until they have the assent of 
the other two branches of tke legislature. The ge- 
ueral reason given for this exclusive privilege of the 
house of commons is, that the supphes are raised 
upon the body of the people, and therefore it is pro- 
per that they alone should have the right of taxing 
themselves. ; 

The method of makiug laws is much the same in 
both houses. In enxeh house the act of the majority 
binds the whole ; and this majority is declared by 
votes publicly and openly given, nat as at Venice, 
and many other senatorial assemblies, privately or 
by bailot. 

From the above general view of the English con-1 
stitution, it appears, that no security for its perma- 
nency, which the wit of man can devise, is want- 
ing. 

‘fhe king of England, besides his high court of 
parliament, has subordinate officers and ministers' 
to assist him, and who are responsible for their 
advice and conduct. ‘They are made by the king’s 
nomination, without either patent or grant; and! 
on taxing die necessary ouths, they become inme- 
diately privy-counsellois during the life of the king» 
that chooses them, but subject to removal at his 
discretion. 

The duty of a privy-counsellor appears from the 
oath of office, which consists of seven mticles: 1) + 
To advise the hing according to the best of his can- 
ning and discretion, 2. Vo advise for the king’s: 
honour and good of the public, with ut partiality, 
through affeeuon, love, ueed, doubt, or dread. 3, 
To keep the king’s couneil secret. 4. To avoid 
corrupuon. 5. fo help and strengthen the execn- 
tion uf what shall be there resolved. 6. To with- 
stand all persons who would attempt the contrary,  ~ 
And lastly, in general, 7. ‘To observe, keep, and ; 
do wilthat a good and true counsellor ought to do 
to lis sovereign lord. 

With regard to the capital acts of government? 
which were formeily entrusted with the secretaries 
of state, a comittee of the privy council, commonly 
called a cabinet council, are chiefly entrusted.— ; 
This cabinet generaily consists of a sclect namber 
of ministers and noblemen, according to the king’s 
opinion of their integrity and abilities, or attachment 
to the views of the court. 

Itis generally agreed that the first inhabitants of 
Britain were a tribe of the Gauls, or Celtie, that 
settled on the opposite shore; a supposition founded 
upon the evident conformity in their language, man- 
ners, governinent, religion, and complexion. 

In their manuer of life, as described by Cwsar, 
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and the best authors, they differed little from the 
rude inhabitants of the northern climates that have 
been already mentioned; but they certainly sowed 
cornu, though perhaps, they chiefly subsisted upon 
animal food and milk. heir clothing was skins, 
and their fortifications beams of wood. ‘They were 
desterous in tle management of their chariots be- 
yond credibility; and they fought with lances, darts, 
and swords. Women sometimes led their armies to 
the field, and were recognized as sovereigns of their 
particular districts. ‘They favoured a primogeniture 
of seniority, in their succession to royalty, but set 
it aside on the smallest inconvenieney attcnding it. 
They painted their bodies with wood which gave 
them a bluish or greenish cast; and they are. said to 
have had figures of animals, and heavenly bodies on 
their skins. [Eu their marriages they were not very 
delicate, for they formed themselves into what we 
may call matrimonial clubs. ‘Twelve or fourteen 
meb married as many wives, and each wife was in 
common to them all, but her children belonged to 
the original husband. 

. The Britons lived, during the long reign of Au- 
gustus Cesar, rather as the allies than the tributaries 
of the Romans; but .the communications between 
Rome and Great Britain being then extended, the 
emperor Claudius Cesar, about forty-two years 
after the birth of Christ, undertook an expedition 
in person, in which he seems to have been suecess- 
ful against Britain. His conquests, however, were 
imperfect; Caractacus, and Boadicia, though a wo- 
man, made noble stands against the Romans. The 
former was taken prisoner after a desperate battle, 
and earried to Rome, where his undaunted behavi- 
our before Claudius gained him the admiration of 
the victors; andis celebrated in the histories of the 
times. Boadicia being oppressed in a manner that 
disgraces the Roman name, and defeated, disdained 
to survive the likerties of her country; and Agri- 
cola, general to Domitian, after subduing South 
Britain, carried his arms northwards, where his suc- 
cessors had no reason to boast of their progress, 
every inch of ground being bravely defended.— 
During the time the Romans remained in this island, 
they erected those walls so often inentioned, to 
protect the Britons from the mvaston of the Cale- 
donians, Scots, and Piets; and we are told, that 
the Roman language, learning and customs, became 
fanilar to Britain. 

About the year S00, osost of the Anglo-Saxons, 
tired out with the tyrrany of their petty kings, united 
in calling to the government of the heptarchy, Eg- 
bert, who was the eldest remaining branch of the 
race of Cerdic, one of the Saxon chiefs, who first 
arrived in Britain. On the submission of the Nor- 
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thumbrians in the year 827 he became king of all 
England. 

Egbert was succeeded by his son Ethelwolf, who 
divided his power with his eldest son Athelstan.— 
By this time, England bad became a seene of blood 
and ravages, throvgl the renewal of the Dunish in- 
vasions; and Ethelwolf after some time bravely 
opposing them, retired in a fit of devotion to Rome, 
to which he carried with hin his youngest son, af- 
terwards the famous Alfred, the father of the Eng- 
lish constitution. 

Ethelred being killed, his brother Alfred mounted 
the throne in 871. He was one of the greatest 
princes, both in peace and war, mentioned in his- 
tory. Ele fought several battles with the Danes 
with various sucecss, and when defeated, he found 
resources that rendered bim as terrible as before. 
Among the other glories of Alfred’s reign, was that 
of raising a maritime power in England, by which 
he secured her coasts from future invasions. He 
rebuilt the city of London, which had been burnt 
down by the Danes, and founded the University of 
Oxford about the year 895; he divided England 
into counties, hundreds, and tithings; or rather he 
revived those divisions, and the use of juries, which 
had fallen into disquictude by the ravages of the 
Danes. He died in the year 901, and his character 
is so completely amiable and heroic, that he is justly 
distinguished with the epithet of Great. 

Alfred was suceceded by his son Edward the el- 
der, under whom, though a brave prince, the Daucs 
renewed their barbarities and invasions. He died 
in the year 925, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Athelstan. ‘(his prince was such an encourager 
of commerce as to make a law, that every merehant 
who made three voyages on his own account to the 
Mediterranean, should be put upon a footing with a 
thane, or nobleman of the first rank. He caused 
the scripture to be translated into the Saxon tongue. 
Ile was engaged in perpetual wars with his neigh- 
bours, the Seots in particular, and was generally 
successful, and died in 941. ‘The reigits of bis sue- 
cessors, Edmund, Edred, and Edwy, were weak 
aud inglorious, they being either engaged in wars 
with the Danes, or disgraced by the influeuce of 
pnests, Edgar, who mounted the throne 959, re- 
vived the naval glory of England, and is said to have 
been rowed down the river Dee by eight kings his 
vassals, he sitting at the helm; but, like his prede- 
cessors, Ite was the slave of priests, particularly St. 
Dunstan. He was succeeded in 975, by his eldest 
son Edward, who was barbarously murdered by his 
step-mother, whose son Ethelred niounted the 
throne, in 978. 

Edward, who is commonly called she Confessor, 
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now moanted the throne, though Edgar Atheling, 
by being descended from an elder branch, had the 
lineal right, and was alive. Upon the death of the 
Confessor, in the year 1066, Elarold, son ta Good- 
win, earl of Kent, mounted the throne of England, 

William, duke of Normandy, though a bastard, 
was then in the unrivalled possession of that great 
duchy, and resolved to assert his right to the crown 
of England. He collected 40,000 of the bravest 
and most regular troops in Europe, and while Harold 
was embarassed with fresh invasions from the 
Danes, William landed in England without opposi- 
tion. Harold returning from the north, encountered 
William in the place where the town of Battel now 
stands, which took its name from it, near Hastings 
in Sussex, anda most bloody battle was fought be- 
tween the two armics; but Flarold being killed 
the crown of England devolved upon William, in 
the year 1066. 

The succession to the crown of England, was dis- 
puted between the Conqueror’s sons Robert and 
William, (commonly called Rufus, from his being 
red haired) and was carried in favour of the latter, 
but was accidentally killed as he was hunting in 
New-Forest in Hampshire, in the year 1100, and 
the 44th year of his age. This prince built West- 
minster-hall as it now stands, and added several 
works to the tower, which he surrounded with a 
wall and a ditch. He was succeeded by his brother 
Henry I. surnamed Beauclerc on account of his 
learning. Elis reign in a great measure restored the 
clergy to their influence in the state, and they formed 
as it were, a separate budy, dependent upon the 
pope, which afterwards created great convulsions 
in England. Henry died of a surfeit, in the seven- 
ty-eighth year of his age, in 1135. 

The crown of England was claimed and seized 
by Stephen earl of Blois, the son of Adela, fourtli 
daughter to William the Conqueror, But his bro- 
ther Henry, who was in fact invested with the 
chief executive power, was acknowledged his suc- 
cessor. 

Henry distinguished his reign by the conquest of 
Ireland; and by marrying Lleanur, the divorced 
gueen of France, but the heiress of Guienna and 
Puictou, he became almost as powerful in France as 
the French king himself, and the greatest prince in 
Christendom. 

During the reign of Henry, corporation charters 
were established all over England; by which the 
power cf the barons was greatly reduced. Henry, 
about the year 1176, divided England into six 
parts called circuits, appointing judges to go at 
certain times of the year, and hold assizes, or 
adunnister justice to the people, as is practised at 
this day. 

Richard I. surnamed Coeur de Lion, from his 
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great courage, was the third, but cldest surviving son 
of Henry II. The reign of his brother John, who 
succecded him is infamous in the English history. 
He is said to have put to death Arthur the eldest 
son of his brother Geoffry, who had the hereditary 
right to the crown. Juhn, notwithstanding, in his 
wars with the French, Scots, and Irish, gave many 
proofs of personal valour; but became at last so 
apprehensive of a French invasion, that he rendered 
himself a tributary to the pope, aud laid his crown 
and regalia at the foot of the legate Pandulph, whe 
kept thems for five days. 

The great barons resented his meanness, by tak- 
ing arms; but he repeated shameful submissions 
to the pope ; and after experiencing various fortunes 
of war, John was at last brought so low, that 
the barons obliged him, in 1216, to sign the great 
deed so well known by the name of Magna Charta. 
The city of London owes some of her privileges to 
him. 

England was in a deplorable situation when her 
crown devolved upon Henry ILI. the late king’s son, 
who was but nine years of age. ‘The king was of 
a soft pliable disposition, and had been persuaded 
to violate the great Charter. Indeed, he seemed 
always endeavouring to evade the privileges which 
he had been compelled to grant and confirm. An 
association of the barons was formed against hina 
and his government, and a civil war breaking out, 
Henry seemed to be abandoned by all but his Gas- 
cons and foreign mercenaries. 

Edward returning to England, on the news of 
his father’s death, invited all who held of his crown 
in capite, to his coronation dinne: , which consisted 
(that the reader may have some idea of the luxury 
of the times) of 278 bacon hogs, 450 hogs, 440 
oxen, 430 sheep, 22,600 bens and capons, and 
13 fat goats. Alexander IJ]. king of Scotland was 
at the solemnity, and on the occasion 500 horses 
were let loose, for all that could catch them to keep 
them, 

Edward was a brave and politic prince, and being 
perfectly well acquainted with the laws, interests, 
and constitution of his kingdom, his regulations, and 
reformations of his laws, have justly given him the 
title of the English Justinian. 

His son and successor Edward II. showed early 
dispositions for encouraging favourites ; but Gaves- 
ton, his chief minion, a Gascon, being banished by 
his father Edward, he mounted the throne with vast 
advantages, both political and personal, all which 
he soon forfeited by his own imprudence. He re- 
called Gaveston, and loaded him with honours, and 
married Isabella, daughter of the French king, who 
restored to him part of the territories which Edward 
]. had lost in France. The barons, however, oblig- 
ed him once more to banish his favourite, and to 
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confirot the great charter, while king Robert Bruce 
recovered all Scotland, excepting the castle of Stir- 
ling; near to which, at Bannockburn, Edward in 
person received the greatest defeat ever England 
suffered, 1514. Graveston being beheaded by the 
barons, they fixed upon young Hugh Spencer asa 
Spy upon the king, but he soon became his favourite. 
Tie through his pride, avarice, and ambition, was 
banished, together with his father, whom he had pro- 
cured to be earlof Winchester. The queen, a furi- 
ous, ambitious woman, persuaded her husband to 
recal the Spencers, while the common people, from 
their hatred to the barons, joined the king’s standard, 
and after defeating them, restored him to the exer- 
cise of all his prerogatives. «A cruel use was made 
of those successes, and many noble patriots, with 
their estates, fell victims to the queen’s revenge; 
but at last she became enamoured of Roger Mor- 
timer, who was her prisoner, and had been one of 
the most active of the anti-loyalist lords. A breach 
between her and the Spencers soon followed, and 
going over to France with her lover, she found 
uieans to form such a party in England, that, re- 
turning with some French troops, she put the eldest 
Spencer to an ignominious death, made her husband 
prisoner, and forced him to abdicate his crown in 
favour of his son Edward III. then fifteen years of 
age. Nothing now but the death of Edward IL. 
was wanting to complete her guilt; and be was 
most barbarously murdered in Berkley castle, by 
ruffians, supposed to be emploved by her and her 
paramour Mortimer, in the year 1327. 

Edward III. mounted the throne in 1827. He 
was then under the tuition of his mother, who coha- 
bited with Mortimer; and they endeavoured to keep 
possession of their power by executing many popu- 
lar measures, and putting an end to all differences 
with Scotland, for which Mortimer was created 
earl of March. Edward, young as he was, was 
soon seusible of their designs. He surprised them 
m person at the head of a few chosen friends, in 
the castle of Nottingham. Mortimer was put to a 
public death, hanged asa traitor on the common 
gallows at Tyburn, and the queen herself was shut 
up in confinement twenty-eight years, to her death. 
It was not long before Edward found means to 
quarrel with David king of Scotland, though he had 
marsied his sister, and he was driven to France by 
Edward Baliol, who acted as Edward's tributary, 
king of Scotland, and general, and did the same 
homage to Edward for Scotland, as his father had 
done to Edward I. 
Charles the Fair, king of France, (without issue,) 
who had succeeded by virtue of the Salic law, which 
the French pretended cut off all female succession 
to that crown, Phibp of Valois claimed it as being 
the next heir male by succession; but he was op- 
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posed hy Pdward, 23 being the son of Tsabella, 
who was sister to the three last-mentioned kings of 
France, and first in the female succession. “Fhe 
former was preferred, but the case being doubted, 
Edward pursued his claim, and invaded Trance 
with a powerful army. 

On this occasivn, the vast difference between the 
feudal constitutions of rance, which were then te 
full force, and tlhe government of Engiand, more 
favourable to public liberty, appeared. The Frenck 
oflicers knew no snbordination, They and their 
men were undisciplined and disobedient, though far 
more numerous than their encmies of the fjeld.— 
The English freemen on the other hand, having now 
vast property to fight for, which they could call 
their own, independent of a feudal law, kuew ita 
value, and had learned to defend it by providing 
themselves with proper armour, and submitting to 
military excreises, und proper subordination in the 
field. ‘The war, on the part of Etward, was there- 
fore a continued scene of success and victory. In 
(340, he took the title of the king of France, using 
it in all public acts, and quartered the arms of 
France with his own, adding this motto, Dicu & 
Mon Droit, “ God and my right.” 

Dr. John Wickliffe, a secular priest, educated at 
Oxford, began in the latter end of this reign to 
spread the doctrines of refurmation by his dis- 
courses, sermons, and writings ; aud he made many 
disciples of all ranks and stations. [His disciples 
were distinguished by the name of Wickliffites, or 
Lollards. 

Richard If. son of the Black Prince, was no more 
than eleven years of age when he mounted the 
throne. Le faced the storm of the insurgents at 
the head of the Londoners, while Walworth the 
mayor, and Philpot an alderman, had the courage to 
put Tyler, the leader of the malcontents, to death, 
in the midst of his adherents. Richard carrying 
over a great army to quell a rebellion in Ireland, 
strong party formed in England, the natural result 
of Richard's tyranny, who offered the duke of Lan- 
caster the crown. He landed from France at Ra- 
venspur in Yorkshire, and was soon at the head of 
60,000 men, all of them English, Richard hurried 
back to England, where his troops refusing to fight, 
and his subjects, whom he had affected to despise, 
generally deserting lim, he was made prisover with 
no more than twenty attendants ; and being carried 
to London, he was deposed in full parliament, upon 
a formal charge of tyranny and misconduct; and 
soon after he 1s supposed to have been starved to 
death in prison, iu the year 1300. 

Henry the Fourth, son of Juhu of Gaynt duke 
of Lancaster, fourth son of Edward 11, being set- 
tled on the throne of England, in prejudice tu the 
elder branches of Edward III's family, the great 
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nobility were in hopes that this glaring defect in his 
‘title would render him dependent upon them, At 
first some conspiracies were formed against him 
among his great nen, as the dukes of Surrey and 
Exeter, the earls of Gloucester and Salisbury, and 
the archbishop of York; but he crushed them by 
his activity and steadiness, and laid a plan for re- 
ducing their overgrown power ; but the ambition of 
the duke of York at last prevailed, and after being 
proclaimed protector of the kingdom, he openly 
claimed the crown, and the Lancastrian party were 
defeated by the earl of Warwick. 

A parliament upon this beimg assembled, it was 
enacted, that Henry should possess the throne for 
life, but that the duke of York should succeed him 
to the exclusion of all Henry’s issue. it is pretty 
extraordinary, that though the duke of York and 
his party openly asserted his claim to the crown, 
they sull professed allegiance to Henry; but the 
duke of York’s son, afterwards Edward 1V. prepared 
to revenge his father’s death, and obtained several 
victories over the royalists. After prodigies of va- 
Tour had been performed on both sides, victory re- 
mained with young king Edward, and Margaret and 
her husband were once more obliged to fly to Scot- 
Jand, where they met with generous protection.— 
Margaret, by the cuncessions she made 1o the Scots, 
soon raised a fresh army there, and im the north of 
England, but met with defeat upon defeat, till at 
last her husband, the unfortunate Henry, was car- 
ried prisoner to London. 

The duke of York, now Edward IV. being 
crowned on the 29th of June, fell in love with, and 
privately married, Elizabeth, the widow of Sir 
John Gray, though he bad some time before sent 
the earl of Warwick to demand the king of France’s 
sister In marriage, in whicn he was successful, and 
nothing remained but the bringing over the princess 
into England. When the secret of Edward’s mar- 
nage broke out, the baughty ear] deeming himself 
affronted, retnaned to England inflamed with rage 
and indignet.on; and from being Edward’s best 
friend, became his most formidable enemy, and 
gaining over the duke of Clarence, Edward was 
made prisoner, but escaping from his confinement, 
the earl of Warwick, and the French king, Lewis 
Al. declared for the restoration of Henry, who was 
replaced on the throne, and Edward narrowly 
escaped to Holland. Returning from thence, he 
advanced to London under pretence of claiming his 
dukedom of York; but being received into the capi- 
tal, he resumed the exercise of royal authority, made 
king Henry once more bis prisoner, and defeated 
and killed Warwick in the battle of Barnet. A few 
days after he defeated a fresh army of Laneastrians, 
and made queen Margaret prisoner, together with 
her sun prince Edward, whom Ldward’s brother, 
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i the duke of Gloucester, murdered in cold blood, as 


he is said (but with no great show of probability) 
to have done his father Henry VI. then a prisoner 
in the tower of London, a few days after, in the year 
1471. 

Henry VITE. entered with great advantages on the 
exercise of royalty. Young, vigorous, and rich, 
without any rival, he held the balance of power in 
Europe, but was the dnpe of all parties. His ava- 
rice and lusts gamed a complete ascendency over 
him, and many acts of his reign were marked with 
the grossest cruelties; particularly to his wives, from 
whom, with the greatest facility, he obtained divorces, 
and with as little difficulty brought to the scaffold. 
One great event was however, brought about in his 
reign, viz. the Reformation. ile died in 1547, in 
the 56th year of his age, and the 38th of his reign. 

Edward VI. was but nine years of age at the time 

of his father’s death ; and after some disputes were 
over, the regency was settled in the person of lis 
uncle the earl of Hertford, afterwards the protec- 
tor, and duke of Somerset, a declared friend and 
patron of the Reformation, and a bitter enemy to 
the see of Rome. He died of a deep consumption 
in 1553, in the 16th year of his age, and the 7th of 
his reign. 
. Mary being settled on the throne, recalled cardi- 
nal Pole from banishment, made him instrumental 
in her cruelties, and lighted up the flame of perse- 
cution, in which archbishop Cranmer, the bishops 
tidley, Hooper, and Latimer, and many other il- 
Justrious confessors of the English reformed church, 
were consumed ; not to mention a vast number of 
other sacritices of both sexes, and all ranks, that 
suffered through every quarter of the kingdom.— 
She died in 1558, in the 42d year of her life, and 
6th of her reign. 

Elizabeth, daughter to Henry VIII. by Anne Bo- 
leyn, mounted the throne under the most discourag- 
ing circumstances, both at home and abroad.  Eh- 
zabeth was no more than 25 years of age at the time 
of her inauguration: but her sufferings under ber 
bigoted sister, joined to the superiority of her ge- 
nius, had taught her caution and policy, and she soon 
conquered all difficulies. Itis well known how.un- 
faithful Elizabeth was to professions of friendship 
to her cousin Mary, and that she detained the unhap- 
py prisoner 18 years in England, then brought her 
to a sham trial, pretending that Mary aimed at the 
crown, and without sufficient proof of her guilt, 
cut off ber head; an action which greatly tarnished 
the glories of her reign. 

The same Philip who had been the husband of 
her late sister, upon Elizabeth’s accession to the 
throne, offered to marry her, but she dexterously 
avoided his addresses ; and when Philip was no longer 
to be imposed upon by Elizabeth’s arts, which had 
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amused and baffled him in every quarter, it is well 
known that he made nse of the inimense sums he drew 
from Peru and Mexico,in equipping the most formid- 
able armament thut perhaps ever had been put to sea, 
and a numerous army of veterans, under the prince of 
Parma, the best captain of that age; and that he 
procured a papal bull for absulving Ehzabeth’s sub- 
jects from their allegiance. The largencss of the 
Spanish ships proved disadvantageous to them on the 
seas where they engaged; the lord admiral Howard, 
and the brave sea officers under him, engaged, beat, 
and chased the Spanish fleet for several days; and 
the seas and tempcsts finished the destruction which 
the English arms had begun, and few of the Spanish 
ships iecuvered their ports. Next to the admiral 
lord Howard of Ethingham, Sir Irancis Drake, cap- 
tain Hlawkins, aud captain Frobisher, distinguished 
themselves against this formidable invasion, in 
which the Spaniards are said to have lost 81 ships of 
war, large and small, and 13,500 men. 

Elizabeth in her old age, giew distrustful, peevish, 
and jealous. Though she undoubtedly loved the 
earl of Essex, she teased him by her capriciousness 
into the madness of taking arms, and then cut off 
his head. She complained ‘that she had becn betrayed 
into this sanguinary measure, and this occasioned a 
sinking of her spints, which brought her to her 
grave in 1603, the seventieth year of her age, and 
for ty-fitth of her reign, having previously named her 
kinsman James VI. king of Scotland, and son to 
Maury, for her successor. 

James 1. and his ministers were continually invent- 
ing ways to raise money, as by monopolies, bene- 
volences, loans, and other illegal methods. Among 
other expedients, he sold the titles of baron, vis- 
count, and earl, at a certain price, made a namber 
of knights of Nova Scotia, euch to pay such a sum, 
and instituted a new order of knights, barameas, 
wviich was to be hereditary, for which each peison 
paid £1095. 

The death of the duke of Buckingham, the king’s 
favourite, who was assassitated by one Feltou a 
sibaltérn officer, in 1628, did not deter Chailes trom 
his arbitrary proceedings, which the English patriots 
m that enlightened age justly considered as so niany 
acts of tyrauny. He, without authority of parlia- 
ment, lad arbitrary impositions upon trade, which 
were refused to be paid by many of the merchants 
and members of the house of commens. Some of 
them were imprisoned, and the judges were cheeked 
for admitting them to bail. ‘I ke hause of commons 
resented those proceedings by drawirg up a protest 
and denying admittance to the gentleman usher of 
the black rod, whio caine 10 adjown them, till it was 
finished. ‘This served only to widen the bres ch, tnd 
the king dissolved the pailiament ; after which he 
exhibited informations ‘gaiust nine of the most emi- 
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nent members, among whom was the great Mr. 
Selden, who was as much distinguished by his a 
of liberty, as by hits uncomimon erudition. ‘They 
objected to the jurisdiction of the court, but thew 
plea was over-ruled, and they were sent to prison 
during the king’s pleasure. 

Every thing 1 now operated towards the destruction 
of Charles, In the fourth year of his reign, Chailes 
had passed the petition ef mght into a law, which 
was intended by the parliament as the future security 
of the hberty of the subject, which established par- 
ticularly, “That no man hereafter be compelled ta 
make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or 
such like charge, without common consent by act of 
parliament ;” but he afterwards violated it in numer- 
ous instances, so that au universal discontent at his 
administration prevailed throughout the nation.— 
Charles was il] enough advised to go in person to 
the house of commons, January 4, 1642, and there 
demanded that lord Kimbolton, Mr. Pym, Mr. 
Hampden, Mr. Hollis, Sir Arthur [aselrig, and Mr. 
Stroud, should be apprehended; but they had pre- 
viously made their escape. This act of Charles was 
resented as high treason against his people, and the 
commons rejected all the offers of satisfaction he 
could make them. 

Notwithstanding the many acts of tyranny and 
oppression of which the king and his ministers had 
been guilty, yet, when the civil war broke out, 
there were great numbers who repaired to the regal 
standard. 

The first fatal blow the king’s army received, was 
at Marsion-moor, July 2d, 1644, where, through the 
imprudence of prince Rupert, the earl of Man- 
chester defeated the royal army, of which 4000 were 
killed, and 1500 taken prisoners. ‘This victory was 
chietly owing to the courage and conduct of Crom- 
well; and though it might have been retrieved by 
the successes of Charles in the west, yet his whole 
conduct was a string of mistakes, till at last his 
affairs became irretrievable. The indepeudents 
seized the king’s person, brought him prisoner tu 
Louden, carried him before a court of justice of 
thar own erecting, and, after an extraordmary trial, 
lus head was cut off, before his own palace at 
Whitehall, on the 30th of January, 1648-9, bemg 
the 49th of his age, and the 4th of his reign. 

By this time Cromwell, who hated subordination 
tu a repubhe, had the address to get hinsself declared 
conmmanter in chief of the English army. April 
20, 1058, without avy ceremony, with about S00 
musqueteers, he dissolved the parliament, opprobi- 
ously driving all the members, about a hundied, out 
of their louse. He neat anuibitated die'couneillof 
state, with whom the esecutive power was icdeed, 
and tfingferell the administration of govcrnmeut to 
about 1-40 persons, whom he* summoued.to White- 
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hall, on the 4th of July, 1653. He was, however, 
declared Jord protector of the commonwealth of 
England, a title under which he exercised al] the 
power that had been formerly annexed to the regal 
dignity. After a most uncomfortable usurpation of 
four years, eight months, and thirteen days, he died 
on the Sd of September, 1658, in the GOth year of 
his age. 

The fate of Richard Cromwell, who succceded 
his father Oliver as protector, sufficiently proves the 
great difference there was between thein, as to spirit 
und parts in the affairs of govermnent. Richard 
was placed in his dignity by those who wanted to 
wake him the tool of their struggle or opposition, 
into obscurity. General Monk, a man of military 
abilities, but of no principles excepting such as 
servetl his ambition or interest, had the sagacity to 
observe this; and after temporising in various shapes, 
being at the head of the army, he made the princi- 
pal figure in restoring Charles Hl. For this he was 
created duke of Albemarle, confirmed in the com- 
mand of the army, and loaded with honours and 
riches. 

Charles TI. being restored in 1660, seemed to 
wish the happimess of his people. In some things 
Charles acted very despotically. It was thought, 
however, that he repented of some of his arbitrary 
steps, and intended to have executed some measures 
for the future quiet of his reign, when he died, Feb. 
6th, 1684-5, in the 55th year of his age, and 25th 
of his reign. He had married Catharine infanta 
of Portugal, by whom he received a large fortune 
in ready money, besides the town and fortress of 
"Fangier in Africa, but he left behind him no lawful 
Issue. 

All the opposition which, during the late reign, 
had shaken the throne, seems to have vanished at the 
accession of James If. ‘The popular affection to- 
wards him was increased by the early declaration he 
made in favour of the chnrch of England, which, 
during the late reign, had formally pronounced all 
resistance to the reigning king to be nolawful; but 
he made the most provoking steps to render popery 
the established religion of his dominions. Ele sent 
an embassy to Rome, and received at his court the 
pope’s nuncio. The encroachments he made upon 
both the civil and religious liberties of the people, 
are almost beyond description, and were disapproved 
of by the pope himself, and all sober Roman Ca- 
thohcs. His sending to prison, and prosecuting for 
a libel, seven bishops for presenting a petition 
against reading his declaration for liberty of con- 
science, and their acquittal upon a legal trial, alarmed 
his best Protestant friends. 4 

In this extremity, many great men in England and 
Scotland, though they wished well to James, applied 
for relief to William prince of Orange, in Holland, 
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a prince of grcat abilities, and the inveterate enemy’ 
of Lewis XIV. who then threatened Europe with 
chains. "The prince of Orange was the nephew and 
son-in-law of James, having married the princess 
Mary, that king’s eldest daughter; and he at last 
embarked with a fleet of 500 sail for England, 
avowing it to be his design to restore the church aud 
state to their true rights. Upon his arrival in Eng- 
land, he was joined not only by the Whigs, but by 
many whom James had considered as his best 
friends; and even his daugliter the princess Anne, 
and her husband, George prince of Denmark, left 
him and joined the prince of Orange, who soon 
discovered that he expected the crown. James 
might still have reigned, but he was surrounded with 
French emissaries, and ignorant Jesuits, who wished 
him uot to reign rather than not restore popery.— 
They secretly persuaded him to send his queen and 
son, real or pretended, then but six months old, to 
France, and to follow them in person, which he 
did; and thus, in 1688, ended his reign in England, 
which event iu Enghsh history is termed the Revo- 
lution. 

William, notwithstanding the vast service he had 
done to the natign, and the public benefits whieh 
took place under“his auspices, particularly in the es- 
tablishment of the bank of England, and the recom- 
ing the silver money, met with so many mortifica- 
tions from his parliament, that he actually resolved 
upon an abdication, and had drawn up a speech for 
that purpose, which he was prevailed upon to sup- 
press. He long bore the affronts he met with in 
hopes of bemg supported in his war with France, 
but at last, in 1697, he was forced to conclude the 
peace of Ryswick with the rench king, who ac- 
knowledged his title to the crown of England. By 
this tine Wilham had lost lis queen, but the govern- 
ment was continued in his person. After peace was 
restored, the commons obliged him to disband his 
army, ull but an inconsiderable number, and to dis- 
miss his favourite Dutch guards. "Powards the end 
of his reign, his fears of seeing the whole Spamish 
monarchy in possession of France at the death of 
the Catholic king Charles IT. which was every day 
expected, led him imto a very tmpolitic measure, 
which was the partition treaty with France, by 
which that monarchy was to be divided betsveen the 
houses of Bourbon and Austria. ‘This treaty was 
highly resented by the parliament, and some of his 
ministry were impeached for advising it. It is 
thought that Wilham saw his error when it was too 
Jate. His ministers were acquitted from their im- 
peachment, and the death of king James discovered 
the insincerity of the French court, which immedi- 
ately proclaimed his son king of Great Britain. 

Anne, princess of Denmark, by virtue of the act 
of settlement, and being the next Protestant heis to 
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her father James II. succeeded king William in the 
throne. ‘Ihe eapital measure of continuing the war 
against France being fixed, the queen found no great 
difficulty in forming her ministry, who were for the 
most part ‘Vories ; aud the earl of Godolphin, who 
(though afterwards a leading Whig) was thonght all 
his life to have a predilection for the late king James 
and his queen, was placed at the head of the trea- 
sury. Hisson had married the earl of Marlborough’s 
eldest daughter, and the earl could trust no otlier. 
with that important department. 

In the course of the war, several glorious victorics 
were obtained by the eal, who was soon made duke 
of Mar!borough. Those of Blenheim and Ramillies 
gave the first effectual cheeks of the French power. 
By that of Blenheim in 1704, the empire of Ger- 
niany was saved from immediate destruction. 

Conferences were opened for peace at Utrecht, in 
January 1712, to which the queen and the [rench 
king sent plenipotentiaries ; and the allies being de- 
feated at Denain, they grew sensible that they were 
no match for the French, now that they were aban- 
doned by the bnghsh. In short, the terms were 
agreed upon between France and England. Upon 
the queen's death, the suecession took place in 
terms of the act of settlement, and George I. elec- 
tor of Hanover, son of the princess Sophia, grand- 
daughter of Janies L. was proclaimed king of Great 
Britain; bis mother, who would have been next in 
succession, having died but a few days before.— 
He came over to england with strong pre-posses- 
sions against the Tory ministry, most of whom he 
displaced. his did not make any great alteration 
to his prejudice in England; but many of the Scots, 
by the influence of the—earl of Mar, and other 
chiefs, were driven into rebellion in 1715, which 
was happily suppressed the beginning of the next 
year. 

Sir Robert Walpole was considered as first mi- 
nister of ingland when George |. died, and some 
differences having happened between him and the 
prince of Wales, it was generally thought, upon the 
accession of the latter to the crown, that Sir Robert 
would be displaced. That might have been the 
case, could another person have been found equally 
capable as he wasto manage the house of commons 
and to gratify that predilection for Hanover which 
George 1]. inherited from his father. No minister 
ever understood better the temper of the people of 
England, and none perhaps, ever tried it more. 

‘Luwas about 1758 that Mr. Pitt was placed, as 
secretary of state, at the head of administration.— 
He had long been known to bea bold, cloquent, 
and energetic speaker, and be soon proved himself 
to be as spirited a minister. 

Mr. Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new system 
of operations against France, than which nothing 
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could be better calculated to restore tlie spirits of his 
countrymen, ad to alarm their enemies. Far from 
dreading an invasion, he planned an expedition for 
carrying the arnis of England into France itself; 
and the descent was to be made at Rochfort, under 
general Sir John Mordaunt, who was to command 
the land troops. Nothing could be more promising 
than the dispositions for this expedition. It sailed 
on the Sth of September 1757, and admiral Hawke 
brought both the sea and land forces baek on the 
6th of October, to St. Ilelen’s, without the general 
making any attempt to land on the coast of France. 
We was tried and acquitted, without the public mur; 


_muring, so great an opinion had the people of the 


minister; who, to do him justice, did not suffer a 
man or a ship belonging to the English army or 
navy to lie idle. 

The English bore the expences of the war with 
cheerfulness, and applauded Mr. Pitt’s administra- 
tion, because their glorious successes in every part 
of the globe demonstrated that he was in earuest.— 
Admiral Boscawen and general Amherst, in August 
1758, reduced and demolished Louisburgh in North 
Ameriea, which had been restored to the French by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and was become the 
scourge of the Biitish trade, aud took five or six 
Trench ships of the line; Frontenac and Fort du 
Quesne, in the same quarter, fell also into the hands 
of the English; acquisitions that far overbalanceed 
a eheek which the English received at ‘Ticonderago, 
and the loss of above 300 of the English guards, as 
they were returning under general Bligh from the 
coast of France. j 

The English affairs in the East Indies this year 
proved equally fortunate. Vhree capital expeditions 
had been planned for this year in America, and all 
of them proved successful. One of them was 
against the French islands in the West Indies, where 
Guadaloupe was reduced. ‘The second expedition 
was against Quebee, the capital of Canada. The 
command was given, by the minister’s advice, to 
general Wolfe, a young officer of a truly military 
genius. Wolfe was opposed, with far superior 
force, by Montcalm, the best and most successful 
general the French had. ‘Though the situation of 
the country wlrich Wolfe was to attack, aud the 
works whieh the Freneh threw up.to prevent a des-. 
cent of the English, were deemed impregnable, vet 
Montcalm never relaxed in his vigilanee. Wolfe’s 
courage and perseverance, however, suraounting in= 
credible difficulties, he gained the heights of Abra- 
ham, near Quebec, where he fought and defeated 
the French army, but was himself killed, as was 
Montcalm. 

General Amherst, who was the first English gene- 
ral in command in America, condueted the third 
expedition. Ilis orders were to reduce all Canada, 
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and to jom the army under general Wolfe on the 
banks of the river St. Lawrence. It 1s to the ho- 
nour of the minister, Mr. Amherst in this expedi- 
tion was so well provided with every thing that could 
make it successful, that there scarcely appeared any 
chance for its miscarriage ; and thus the French em- 
pire in North America became subject to Great 
Britain. 

‘The war in Germany, however, continued still as 
undecisive as it was expensive, and many in England 
began to consider it now as foreign to the mternal 
interests of Great Britain. A negociation was en- 
tered upon, which proved abortive, as did many 
other projects for accommodation ; but on the 25th 
of October, 1760, George II. died suddenly (from 
a rupture in the right ventricle of the heart), full of 
years and glory, in the 77th year of his age, and 
34th of his reign, and was succeeded by his grand- 
son, now George III. eldest son to the late prince 
of Wales. 

King George IIL. ascended the throne with great 
advantages. His being a native of England preju- 
diced the people in his favour; he was in the bloom 
of youth, in his person tall and comely, and at the 
time of his accession, Great Britam was in the 
highest degree of reputation and prosperity, and the 
most salutary unanimity and harmony prevailed | 
among the people. 

‘The most important event to be recorded in this 
reign, is one of the most disastrous kind, viz. the 
war with the American colonies. ‘This was pro- 
duced by the legislature of this country attempting 
to impose takes without the consent of America, 
which: was so extremely offensive to them, that they 
resisted the king’s officers in the exercise of their 
duty, and at last broke out into open rebellion. 

It is not consistent with the limits of this sketch, 
to detail the seiges, battles, and various successes 
attendant on this disastrous conflict, suffice it to say, 
that after having brought into war with us France, 
Spain, and Holland, ‘America fully established her 
independance, which was recognized at the peace ee 
1783, by Great Britain. 

The American war brought odium and aisevaRe 
upon his majesty’s ministers, the first of whom was 
lord North. A coalition, however, was formed be- 
tween the latter nobleman and Mr. Fox, which, 
bemg very unpopular, was soon broken, and Mr. |: 
Pitt, son of the late eail Chatham, sticcecdedl as 
chancellor of the exchequer, and first lord of the 
treasury, whieh place he ~ retained till his death; 
which happened in 1806. 

The calamitous war in which we are at present 
engaged with France, would of itself require 2 vo- 
Jume to detail. 
silence, and conclude our short account with ex- 
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pressing our hearty desire for the return of the bles- 
sings of peace. 

(p. 609.) SCOTLAND.—The Celta or Gauls 
are supposed to have been the original inhabitants 
of this kingdom. It is termed, by the Italians, 
Scotia; by the Spaniards, Escotia; by the French, 
Escosse; and Scotland by the Scots, Germans, and 
English. : 

Scotland, which contains an area of 27,794 square 
miles, is Botinded on the south by England; and on 
the north, east, and west, by the Deucaledonian, 
German, and Irish seas, or more ore the At- 
lantic ocean. 

Scotland is divided into the countries sonth of the 


' Firth of Forth, the capital of which, and of all the 


kingdom, is Edinburgh; and those to the north of 
the same river, where the chicf town is Aberdeen. 

Eighteen counties, or shires, are allotted to the 
southern division, and fifteen to the northern; and 
those counties are sub-divided into sheriffdoms, 
stewartries, and bailiwicks, according to the ancient 
tenures and privileges of landholders. r 

In the northern parts, day-light, at midsummer,’ 
Jasts 18 hours and 5 minutes; and the day and night 
in winter are in the same proportion. The air of 
Scotland is more temperate than could be expeeted 
iso northerly a climate. his arises partly from 
the variety of its hills, valleys, rivers, and lakes; bnt 
still inore, as in England, from the vicinity of the 
sea, which affords those warm breezes that not only 
soften the natural keenness of the air, but by keep- 
ing it in perpetual agitation, render it pure and 
healthful, and prevent those epidemic distempers 
that prevail i in many other countries. In the neigh- 
bourhood of some high mountains, however, hich 
are generally covered “with snow, the air is keen 
and piercing, for about nine months in the year.— 
The soil in ‘general i is not so fertile as that of Ene- 
land, and in many places fitted less for agriculture 
than for pasture. 

The principal mountains in Scotland are the Gram- 
pian-hills, which rim from east to west, from near 
Aberdeen to Cowal in Argyleshire, almost the whole 
breadth of the kingdom, Another chain of moun- 
tains, called the Pentland-hills, runs through Lothian, 
and joins those of Tweedale. A third, called ham-’ 
mer-Muir, rises near: the’ eastern’ coast; and runs 
westward through the Merse. ' Besides those conti- 
hued chains, among which we may reckon the 
Cheviot or Tiviot hills, on the borders of England, 


al Séotland coutains many: detached motmntains, Which, 
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rises in Monteith near Callendar, and discharges it- 
self near Edinburgh into that arm of the German 
sea, to which it gives the name of Frith of Forth. 
Second to the Forth is the Tay, which issues out of 
Loch ‘Vay, in Broadalbin, and running south-east, 
passes the town of Perth, and falls into the sea at 
Dundee. The Spey, the Tweed, and the Clyde, 
are the principal rivers. 

: The face of Scotland, even where it is most un 
anviting, presents us with the most incontrovertible 
evidences of its having formerly abounded with tima- 
ber. Vir trees grow in great. perfection all over 
Scotland, and form beautiful plautations. ‘The Scots 
oak is excellent in the Highlands, where some woods 
reach 20 or 30 miles in length, and 4 or 5 m 
breadth; but, through the mconveniency already 
mentioned, without being of inuch emolument to 
the proprietors. 

Though Scotland does not at present boast of its 
gold mines, yct it is ecrtain that 1t contains such, or 
at least that Scotland formerly afforded a considerable 
quantity of that metal for its comage. 

Several landlords in Scotland derive a large profit 
from their lead-mines, which are said to be very 
rich, and to produce large quantities of silver, but 
we know of no silver-mines that are worked at pre- 
sent. Some copper-mines have been found near 
Edinburgh ; and imany parts of Scotland, in the 
east, west, and northern counties, produce excel- 
lent coal of various kinds, large quantities of whieh 
are exported, to the vast emolnment of the public. 
Lime-stone is here in great plenty, as 1s free-stone ; 
so that the houses of the better sort are constructed 
of the most beautiful materials. 

‘The soil in general produces wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, hemp, flax, hay, and pasture. In the southeru 
counties the finest garden fruits, particularly apricots, 
nectarines, and peaches, are said to fall little, if at 
all, short of those in England; and the same may 
be said of the common fruits. The uncultivated 
parts of the Elighlands abound m_ various hinds of 
salubrious and pleasant tasted berries; though it 
must be owned, that many extensive tracts are €0- 
vercd with a strong heath. 

The fishes on the coast of Seotland are much the 
same with those of the islands and countries already 
deseribed: but the Scots have improved im their 
fisheries as much as they have in their manufactures 
and agriculture; for societies have been formed, 
which have carried that branch of national wealth 
to a perfection that never was before known in that 
country, and bids fair to emulate the Dutch them- 
selsev in curing, as well as catching their fish. Their 
salmons, which they can send more early, when pre- 
pared, to the Levant and southern markets, than the 
Eenglish or lrish can, are of great service to the 
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nation, as the rcturus are generally made in specie, 
or beneficial commodities. 

This country contains few or no kinds, either of 
wild or domestic animals, that are not cominon with 
their neighbours. he red deer and the roe-buch 
are found in the Hiehlands, but their tlesh 1s not 
comparable to English venison. Hare, and ail other 
animals for game, are here plentiful; as are the 
erouse and heath-eock, which is a most delicious 
bird, as likewise are the capperkaily, and the pt «ar- 
maean, which is of the pheasant kind; but these 
birds are searce even in the Flighlands, and when 
discovered; are very shy. Ike numbers of black 
cattle that cover the hills of Scotland towards the 
Highlands, and shcep that are fed upon the beautiful 
monntains of ‘Tweedale, and other parts of the 
south, are almost incredible, and formerly brought 
large sams into the country; the black cattle espe- 
cially, which, when fattened on the southern pastures, 
have been reckoned superior to Mnglish beef. 

The population of Scotland may be-estimated at 
about two millions of souls, or more. If we con- 
sult the most ancient and credible histories, the po- 
pulation of Scotland, in the thirteenth century, must 
have been excessive, as it afforded so many thoa- 
sands to fall by the swords of the English, without 
any seusible decrease of the inhabitants. 

The peasantry have their peculiarities, their ideas 
are confined; but no people can form their tempers 
better than they-:do to their stations. ‘They are 
taught from their infancy to bridle their passions, to 
behave submissively to their superiors, and ive with- 
in the bounds of the most rigid economy. ence 
they save their money and their constitutions, and 
few instances of inurder, perjury, robbery, and other 
atrocious vices, occur at present in Scotland. They 
sehlom enter singly upon any daring enterprize; but 
when they act in concert, the secrecy, sagacity, and 
resolution, with which they carry on any desperate 
undertaking, is not to be paralleled ; and their fide- 
lity to one another, under the strongest temptations 
arising from their poverty, is still more extraordinary. 

The common people of Scotlind retam ihe so- 
lemn decent manner of their ancestors at burials.— 
When a relation dies in town, the parish beadle is 
sent ronnd with a passing-bell; but he stops at cer- 
tain places, and with a slow melancholy tone, an- 
nounces the name of the party deceased, and the 
time of his imterment, to which he invites atl his 
fellow-countrymen. At the hour appoimted, if the 
deceased was beloved 1m the place, vast numbers at- 
tended. ‘The procession is sometimes preeeded by 
the magistrates and their officers, as the deceased 13 
carried in his coffin, covered with a velvet pall, with 
chair-poles, to the grave, where it is interred, with- 
out any oration or address to the people, or prayers,. 
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or farther ceremony, than the nearest relation thank- 
ing the company for their attendance, ‘The funerals 
of the uobility and gentry are performed in much 
the same manner as in England, but withont any 
funeral service. ‘The Highland funerals were gene- 
rally preceded by bagpipes, which played certain 
dirges, called coronachs, and were accompanied by 
the voices of the attendants of both sexes. 

Dancing is a favourite amusement in this country, 
but little regard is paid to art or gracefulness : the 
whole consists in agility, and in keeping tine to 
their own tunes, which they do with great exact- 
ness. ‘he diversion of hurling is likewise, we be- 
heve, peculiar to the Scots. It is performed upon 
ice, with large flat stones, often from twenty to two 
hundred pounds weight each, which they hurl from 
acommon stand to a mark at a certain distance; 
and whoever is nearest the mark is the victor.— 
These two may be called the winter and summer 
diversions in Scotland. The natives are expert at 
all the other diversions common in England, cricket 
excepted, of which they have no notion; the 
gentlemen considering it as too athletic and mecha- 
nical. 

The Highland plaid is composed of a woollen 
stuff, sometimes very fine, called tartan. This con- 
sists of various colours, forming stripes which cross 
each other at right angles; and the natives valuc 
themselves upon the judicions arrangement, or what 
they call setts, of those stripes ant colours, which, 
when skilfully managed, produce “a pleasing effect 
to the eye. Sometimes they wear a petticoat of the 
same variegated stuff, buckled round the waist, and 
they term it the phelibeg, which seems to be of 
Miulesian extraction. Their stockings are likewise 
of tartan, tied below the knee with tartan garters 
formed into tasscls. The poorer people wear upon 
their feet brouges made of untanned or undressed 
leather; for their headsa blue flat cap is used, 
called a bonnet, of a particular woollen manufac- 
ture. From the belt of the phelibeg hung generally 
their knives and a dagger, which they called a dirk, 
and an iron pistol, sometimes of fine workmanship, 
and curiously mlsid with silver. A large leathern 
purse, richly adorned with silver, hanging before 
them, was always part of a Highland chieftain’s 
dress. 

ihe dress of the Highland women consisted of 
@ petticoat and jerkin, with strait slecves, trimmed 
or not trimmed, according to the quulity of the 
wearer; over this they wore a plaid, which they 
either held close uuder their chins with the hand, 
or fastened with a buckle of a particular fashion. 
On the head they wore a kerchief of fine linen of 
different forms. ‘Ube women’s plad has been but 
lately disused in Scotland by the ladies, who wore 
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it in a graceful manner, the drapery falling towards 
the feet in large folds. 

The attachment of Highlanders to this dress ren- 
dered it abone of disunion, which often proved dan- 
gerous to the government. Many efforts had been 
made by the legislature, after the rebellion in 1715, 
to disarm them, and oblige them to conform to the 
Low-country dresses ‘The disarming scheme was 
the most successful; for, when the rebellion in 1745 
broke out, the common people had scarcely any 
other arms than those which they took from the 
king’s troops. Their overthrow at Culloden ren- 
dered it no difficult matter for the legislature to force 
them into a total change of their dress. Its conve- 
nience, however, for the purposes of the ficld, is so 
great, that some of the Highland regiments still re- 
tain it. Even the common people have of late 
resumed it; and for its lightness, and the freedom it 
gives to the body, many of the Highland gentlemen 
wear it in the summer time. 

The dress of the higher and middle ranks of the 
Low-country, differ little or nothing from the 
English ; but many of the peasantry still retaim the 
bonnet, for the cheapness and lightmess of the wear. 
The dress of the women of all ranks are much the 
same in both kingdoms, but not so as to their neat- 
ness, and the cleanliness of the female servants. 

The English spoken by the Scots, notwithstand- 
ing its provincial articulations, which ure as frequent 
there as in the more southern countries, is written in 
the same manncr in both kingdoms. At present 
the pronunciation of a Scotchman is greatly im- 
proved, and with some does not differ from the pro- 
nunciation of a Londoner, more than that of a 
Londoner does from an inhabitant of Somersetshire, 
and some parts of Worcestershire. 

Punishments are pretty much the same in Scot- 
land as in England; only that of beheading was 
formerly performed by an instrument called the 
Maiden; the model of which, it is well known, was 
brought from Halifax in England to Scotland, by 
the regent ear! Morton, and it was first used for the 
execution of himself. 

Ancient Scottish historians, with Bede, and other 
writers, generally agree that Christianity was first 
taught in Scotland by some of the diseiples of St. 
John the apostle, who fled to this northern corner to 
avoid the persecution of Domitian, the Roman em- 
peror; though it was not publicly professed tll the 
beginning of the third century, when a prince, whom 
Scottsh historians call Donald the first, hts queen, 
and several of his nubles, were solemnly baptised. 
It was farther confirmed by emigrations from the 
south of Brtiin, during the prosecution of Aurehus: 
and Dioclesian, when it became the established 
religion of Scotland, under the management of cer- 
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tain learned and pious men, named Culdces, who 
seem to have been the first regular clergy in Scot- 
land, and were governed by overseers or bishops 
chosen by themselves, from among their own body, 
and who had no pre-eminence of rank over the rest 
of their brethren. 

Thus, independent of the church of Rome, Chris- 
tianity seems to have been taught, planted, and 
finally confirmed in Scotland as a national church, 
when it flourished in its native simplicity, ull the 
arrival of Palladins, a priest sent by the bishop of 
Rome in the fifth century, who found means to in- 
troduce the modes and ceremonies of the Romish 
church, which at length prevailed, and Scotland be- 
came involved in that darkness which for ages over- 
spread Europe. 

It is worthy of observation, that the opposition to 
popery in this island, though it ceased m Scotland 
upon tbe extinetion of the Culdees, was in the same 
age revived in England by John Wickliffe, a man of 
parts and learnimg, who was the forerunner in the 
work of Reformation to John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, as the latter were to Martin Luther and 
Jolin Calvin. 

For learning and learned men, we may refer to 
the literary history of Europe for 1400 years past. 
The western parts and isles of Scotland, produceil 
St Patrick, the celebrated apostle of lieland; and 
many others since, whose nanics would make a long 
article.’ "The writings of Adamnarus, gnd other 
authors, who lived before and at the time of the 
Norman invasion, which are come to our hands, are 
specimens of their learning. Charles the Great, or 
Charlemagne, most unquestionably held a corres- 
pondence with the kings of Scotland, with whom he 
form: d a famous league; and employed Scotchmen 
in planning, settling, and raling his favourite univer- 
siues, and other seminarics of learning in France, 
Ttaly, and Germany. It is an undoubted truth, 
though a seeming paradoxical fact, that Barbour, a 
Scottish poet, philosopher, and historian, though 
poor in time to Chaucer, having flourished in the 
year 1568, wrote, according to the modern ideas, as 
pure English as that bard, aud his versification is 
perhaps more harmoniouz. ‘Vhe letters of the 
Scottish kings to the neighbouring princes, are in- 
comparably the finest composition of the tintes in 
which they were written, and are free from the bar- 
barisms of those sent them in answer his has 
been considered as a proof that classical learning 
was more cultivated at the court of Scotland than 
any other in Europe. 

‘The discovery of the logarithms, a discovery, 
which, in poit of ingenuity and utility, may vie with 
any that has been made in modern times, 1s the dis- 
putable right of Napier of Merchistone. And since 
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his time, the mathematical sciences have been cnlti- 
vated in Scotland with great success. Keil, in his 
physico-mathematicz! works, to the clearness of hig 
reasoning has added the colouring of a poet, which 
is the more remarkable, not only as the subject is 
litle susceptible of ornament, but as he wrote in an 
ancient language. Of all writers ou astronomy, 
Gregory is allowed to be one of the most perfect 
and elegant. Maclaurin, the companion and the 
friend of Sir Isaac Newton, was endowed with all 
that precision and force of miud, which rendered 
him peculiarly fitted for bringing down the ideas of 
that great man to the level of ordinary appreheusions, 
aud for diffusing that light through the world, which 
Newton had confined within the sphere of the 
learned. His Treatise on Fluxions is regarded by 
the best judges in Europe as the clearest account of 
the most retined and subtle specnlations on which 
the human mind ever exerted itself with success. 
While Maclaurin pursued this new career, a geome- 
trician no less famous distinguished himself in the 
surc, but almost deserted, tract of antiquity. This 
was the late Dr. Simpson, so well known over 
Europe for his illustration of the ancient geometry.- 
His elements of Euclid, and above all his Conic 
Sections are sufficient of themselves to establish the: 
scientific reputation of his native country. 

This however, does not rest on the character of 
a few mathematicians and astronomers; the fine arts 
have been called sisters to denote their affinity. 
There is the same connection between the sciences, 
particularly those which depend on observation.— 
Mathematics and physies, properly so called, were 
in Scotland accompanied by the ether branchcs of 
study to which they are allied. In medicine, parti- 
culary, the naines of Piteairn, Arbuthnot, Monro, 
Suielhe, Whytt, Cullen, and Gregory, hold a dis- 
tinguished place. 

Nor have the Scots been unsuccessful in cultivat- 
ing the Belles Lettres. Foreigners who inhabit 
warmer climates, and conccive the northern nations 
incapable of tenderness and feeling, are astonished 
at the poetic genius and delicate sensibility of 
Thompson. 

But of literary pursuits, that of rendering man- 
kind more virtuous and happy, whichis the proper ob- 
ject of what is called morals, ought to be regarded 
with peculiar honour and respect. ‘The philosophy 
of Dr. Hntcheson, not to mention other works more 
subile and clegaut, but less convincing and less in- 
structive, deserves to be read by all who would 
know their duty, or who would wish to practise it, 
Next to Locke’s essay on the human understanding, 
it is perhaps the best dissection of the human mind 
that hath appeared in modem.times; and it is likes 
wise the most useful supplement to that essay.— 
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Iume, Robertson, avd Stuart, are among the many 
and illustrious names of the historians of modern 
times. 

The universities of Scotland are four, viz. St. 
Andrews, founded in:1411. Glasgow, 1454. Aber- 
-deen, 1477. And Edinburgh, 1582. 

Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, naturally takes 
the lead in this division, which the bounds of our 
work obliges us to coutract. The castle, before the 
use of artillery, was deemed to be impregnable by 
force. Jt was probably built by the Saxon king 

tdwin, whose.territory reached to Frith of Forth, 
and who gave his name to Edinburgh, as it certainly 
did not fall into the hands of the Scots till the reign 
of Indalphus, who lived in the year 953. 

‘In former times, the town was surrounded by 
water, excepting towards the east; so that when the 
French landed in Scotland, during the regency of 
Mary of Guise, they gave it the name of Lislebourg. 
This situation suggested the idea of building very 
lofty houses divided into stories, each of which con- 
tains a suite of rooms, generally large and comimo- 
dious, for the use of a family; so that the Migh- 
street of Edinburgh, which is chietly of hewn-stone, 
broad, and well paved, makes a most august 
appearance, especially as it rises a full mile m a 
direct line, and gradual ascent from the palace of 
Holyrood-house on the east, and is terminated on 
the west by the rude majesty of its castle, built upon 
a.lofty rock, inaccessible on all sides, except where 
it joins to the city. The castle not only overlooks 
the city, its environs, gardens, the new town, and a 
fine rich neighbouring country, but commands a 
most extensive prospect of the river T'orth, the 
shipping, the opposite coast-of Fife, and even some 
hills at the distance of 40 or 50 miles, whieh-border 
upon the Highlands. ‘This crowded population, 
however, was so shockingly inconvenieut, that the 
English, who seldom weat farther into the country, 
returued with the deepest impression of Scottish 
nastiness, which.became proverbial. 

Facing the castle, as we have already observed, at 
a mile distance, stands the abbey, or rather palace of 
Holyrood-house. The inner quadrangle of this 
palace, begun.by. James V. and finished by Chailes 
J.is of maguificent modern architecture, built ae- 
cording .to the plan, and.under the direction of Sur 
William Bruee, a Scottish gentleman of family, and 
one.af the greatest architects of that age. 

"The chapel belonging to the palace, as it stood 
when repaired and ornamented by James IL. is 
thought to have been a mast elegant piece of Gathie 
arclutecture. Jt had a very lofty roof, and twa 
rooms of stone gallerics, supported by curious pil- 
lars. It was the convental chureh-of the old abbey, 
Ais inside was demolished and mtled of all its rich 
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ornaments, by the fury of the mob at the Revolu- 
tion, which even broke into the repositories of the 
dead, and discovered a vault till that time unknown, 
which contain the bodies of James V. his first 
queen, and Henry Darnley. The walls and roof 
of this ancient chapél gave way and fell down ow 
the 2d and 3d of December, 1768, occasioned 
by the enormous weight of a new stone roof, laid 
over it some years before, which the walls were un- 
able to support. 

‘The hospital founded by George Herriot, gold- 
smith to James VI. commonly called Herriot’s 
Work, stands to the s6uth side of the castle, in a 
noble situation. It is the finest and most regular 
speeimen which Inigo Jones (who went to Scotland 
as architect to queen Anne, wife of James VI.) has 
left us of Gothic maoner, and far exceeding any 

. . . =) 
thing of that kind to be seen in England. One 
Balcanquhille, a divine, whom Herriot left his ex- 
ecutor, 1s said to have prevailed upon Jones to admit 
some barbarous devices into the building, particu- 
larly the windows, and to have insisted that the 
ornaments of each should be somewhat different 
from those of the others. 

Among the other public edifices of Edinburgh, 
before the revolution, was the college, which claims 
the privileges of an university, founded by king 
James VI. and by him put under the direction of 
the imagistrates, who have the appointing of the 
chancellor and vice-chancellor. Its buildings were 
calculated for the sober literary manners of those 
days; but with pleasure we inform our readers, that 
a anew university has been erected at Edinburgh, to 
which -our most gracious sovereign has been a 
liberal benefactor. This editice is a noble monu- 
iment of national taste and spirit. What is of far 
more importance, it is supplied with excellent pro- 
fessors in the several branches of learning; and its 
schoals for every part’of the medical art are rec- 
koned equal to any in Europe. 

The Parliament Square, or, as it is there called, 
Close, was formerly the most ornamental part of 
this city; it is formed into a very noble quadrangle, 
part of which consists in lofty buildings; and in the 
middle is a fine equestrian statue of Charles J1.— 
The room built by Charles I. for the parliament- 
house, though not so large, is better proportioned 
than Westnunster-hall; and its roof, though exe- 
ented in the same manner, has been by good judges 
held to be superior. d 

This equals any thing of the kind to be found in 
Englaud, or perhaps in any part of Europe, and was 
ai. first entirely founded and finished by Jawycrs.— 
{the number of printed books if contains are amay~ 
ing ; and the collection has been made with exqui- 
site taste and judgment. It contains likewise tle 
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most valuable manuscript remains of the Scottish 
history, chartularies, and other papers of autiquity, 
with a serics of medals. 

The High Church of Edinburgh, called that of 
St. Giles, is now divided into four churches, and a 
room where the geueral assembly stts. It is a large 
Gothic building, and its steeple is surmounted by 
arches, formed into an imperial crown, which has 
a good effect to thé cye. 

‘Phe modern edifices in or near Edinburgh, such 
as the exchange, public offices, its hospitals, bridges, 
and the like, demonstrate the vast improvemcut of 
the taste of the Scotch in their public works. Pa- 
rallel to the city of Edimburgh, on the north, the 
nobility, gentry, and others, have almost completed 
a new town, upon a plan which does honour to the 
Present age. 

Between the old and new town lies a narrow 
bottom or vail, which, agreeable to the original plan, 
was to have been formed into a sheet of water, 
bordered by a terrace walk, and the ascent towards 
the new town covered with pleasuie-gardens, shrub- 
beries, &c. But this elegant design fell to nothing, 
through the narrow ideas of the magistrates, who, 
finding greater benefits by letting the ground to in- 
ferior tradesmen, upon building leases, this plot, 
formed by nature as an agreeable opening to a 
crowded city, became a nuisance to those gentlemen 
who had been so liberal in ornamenting the bnild- 
ings upon the sumait. A decision of the house of 
lords (in which a certain great luminary of the law, 
equally distinguished for his taste and good sense, 
heartily concurred), put a stop to these mean erec- 
tions. At the west, or upper end of this vale, the 
castle, a solid rock, not less than twenty stories high, 
looks down with awful magnificence. ‘Ihe eastern 
extremity is bounded by a striking object of art— 
a lofty bridge, the middle arch being ninety feet 
high, which joins the new buildings to the city, and 
renders the descent on each side the vale (there being 
uo water in this place), more commodious fur car- 
riages, 

idinburgh may be considered, notwithstanding its 
castle aud an open wall which encloses it on the 
sowth side of a very niedern fabric, but in the lo- 
nan manner, as an open town; so that, ia fact, it 
would have been impracticable for its inhabitants to 
have defended it against the rebels, who took pos- 
session of it in 1745. 

[:dinburgh is governed by a lord provost, four 
bailiffs, a dean of guild, and a treasurer, annually 
chosen from the common council. Every company, 
or incorporated trade, chooses its own deacon, aud 
here are fourteen: namely, surgeons, goldsmiths, 
skiuners, furriers, hammer-men, wrights or carpen- 
ters, masons, tatlors, bakers, butchers, cordwainers, 
weavers, fullers, and bonnet-makers. ‘Che lord pro- 
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vost is colonel of the town guard, a military insti- 
tution to be found in no part of his majesty’s domt- 
hions but at Edinburgh; they serve tor the city 
watch, and patrole the streets; are useful in  sup- 
pressing small commotions, and attend the execution 
of sentences upon delinquents. 

The revenues of the city consist chietly of that 
tax which is now common in most of the bodies 
corporate in Scotland, of two Scottish pennies, 
aimounting in the whole to two-thirds of a farthing, 
laid on every Scottish pint of ale (containing two 
English quarts) consumed within the prcetuets of 
the city. This is a mast judicious impost, as it 
renders the poorest people insensible of the burden. 
Its product, however has been sufficient to defray 
the expense of supplying the city with excellent 
water, biought in leaden pipes at the distance of 
four miles; of erecting reservoirs, enlarging the hat- 
bour of Leith, of completing other public works of 
great expense and utility. 

Leith, though near two miles distant, may be pro- 
perly called the harkour of Edinburgh, being unde 
the same jurisdiction. It contains nothing remark- 
able but the remains of two citadels (if they are the 
same) which were fortified and bravely delended by 
the French, under Mary of Guise, against the Eng- 
lish, and afterwards repaired by Cromwell.¢ 

About four miles from Edinburgh is Roslin, 
noted for a stately Gothic chapel, containing one of 
the most curious pieces of workmanship in Europe, 
founded in the year 1440, by William St. Clair, 
price of Orkney, aud duke of Oldenburgh. 

Glasgow, in the shire of Lanark, situated on a 
gentle declivity, sloping towards the river Clyde, 4+ 
miles west of Ldinburgh, is, for population, coim- 
merce, and riches, the second city of Scotland, and, 
considering its size, the first in Great Iritain, aud 
perhaps in Europe, as to elegance, regularity, and 
the beautiful materials of its buildings. ‘The streets 
cross each other at right augles, and are broad, 
straight, well paved, and consequently clean. The 
houses tnake a grand appearance, and are in general 
four or five stories high, and many of them, towards 
the centre of the city, ure supported by arcades, 
which form ptazzas, and give the whole an air of 
magnificence. Some of the modern built churches 
are in the finest style of architecture, and the cathe- 
dral is a stupendous Gothic building, hardly to be 
paralleled in that hind of architecture. It contains 
three charches, one of which stands above another, 
and as furnished with a very fine spire springing 
from a tower; the whole bemg techoued a masterly 
and matehless fabric. ft was dedicated to St. 
Mungo, or Kentigern, who was a bishop of Glasgow 
in the 6th century. Vhe cathedral is upwards of 
GEV years old, and was preserved from the fury of 
the rigid reformers by the resolution of the vitizens, 
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The town-honse is a lofty building, and has very 
noble apartments for the magistrates. ‘The univer- 
sity is esteemed the most spacious and best built of 
any in Scotland, and is at present in a thriving state. 
In this city are several well endowed hospitals; and 
it is particularly well supplied with large and con- 
venieut inns, proper for the accommodation of 
Strangers of any rank. In Glasgow are seven 
churches, and cight or teu mecting-houses for sec- 
taries of various denominations. The number of 
its inhabitants have been estimated at 50,000. 

Aberdecn bids fair to be the third town in Scot- 
land tor improvement and population. It is the 
capital of a shire, to which it gives its name, and 
contains two towus, New and Old Aberdeen. The 
former is the shire town, and evidently built for the 
purpose of commerce. It is a large, well-built city, 
and has a good quay, or tide-harbour; in it are 
three churches, and several episcopal meeting- houses, 
a considerable degree of foreign commerce, and 
much shipping; a well frequented university, and 
above 12,000 inhabitants. Old Aberdeen, near a 
mile distant, though almost joined to the new, by 
means of a long village, has no dependence on the 
other; it is a moderately large market town, but has 
no haven. Iv each of these two places there is a 
well-endowed college, both together being termed the 
university of Aberdeen, although quite independent 
of each other. 

Perth, the capital town of Perthshire, lying on 
the river Tay, contains 10,000 inhabitants; trades 
to Norway and the Baltic ; is finely situated, has an 
improving linen manufactory, manufacturics of cot- 
ton, print fields, paper mills, a great fishery, &c. 
and lies in the neighbourhood of one of the most 
fertile spots in Great Britain, called the Carse of 
Gowry. 

Dundee, by the general computation, contains 
36,000 inhabitants; it lies near the mouth of the 
river Tay; it is a town of considerable trade, ex- 
porting much linen, grain, herrings, and poultry, to 
sundry foreign parts; and has three churches.— 
Montrose, Aberbrothick, and Brechin, lie in the 
same county of Angus: the first has a great and 
flourishing foreign trade, and the manufactures of 
the other two are upon the thriving hand. 

We omit a particular description of Dumfries, 
Air, Greenock, Paisley, Stirling, and about 50 other 
burghs and towns of very considerable trade in 
Scotland. 

The ancient Scots valued themselves upon trust- 
ing to their own valour, and not to fortifications, for 
the defence of their country. ‘Vhis was a maxim 
more heroical perhaps than prudent, as they have 
often experienced ; and, indecd, at this day, their 
forts would make but a sorry figure, if regularly 
attacked. ‘The castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, aud 
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Dumbarton, formerly thotight places of great 
strength, could not hold out 48 hours, if besieged 
by 6000 regular troops, with proper artillery. Fort 
William, which lies to the West Highlands, is suf- 
ficient to bridle the inhabitants of that neighbonr- 
hood; as are Fort George and Fort Augustus, in 
the north and north-west; but uone of them can be 
considered as defences against a foreign enemy. 

The Roman and other antiquities found in Scot- 
land, have of themselves furnished matter for large 
volumes. The stations of the Roman legions, their 
castella, their pretentures or walls reaching across 
the island, have been traced with great precision by 
antiquaries and historians; so that, without some 
fresh discoveries, an account of them could afford. 
no instruction to the learned, and but little amuse- 
ment to the ignorant, because at present they can be 
discovered only by critical eyes. Some mention of 
the chief, however, may be proper. ‘The course of 
the Roman wall (or, as it is called by the country. 
people, Graham’s dyke, from a tradition that a Scot- 
tish warrior of that name first broke over it), be- 
tween the Clyde and Forth, which was first marked 
out by Agricola, and completed by Autoninus Pius, 
is still discernible, as are several Roman camps in 
the neighbourhood. Agricola’s camp, at the battom 
of the Grampian hills, is a striking remain of Ro- 
man antiquity. It is situated at Ardoch, in Perth- 
shire, and is generally thought to have been the 
camp occupied by Agricola, before he fonght the 
bloody battle so well recorded by Tacitus, with the 
Caledonian king Galgacus, who was defeated. 

The Roman temple, or building in the form of 
the Pantheon at Rome, or of the dome of St. Paul’s 
at London, stood upon the banks of the river Car- 
ron, In Stirlingshire, but has been lately barbarously 
demolished by a neighbouring Goth, for the purpose 
of mending a mill-pond. Its height was twenty- 
two feet, and its external circumference at the base 
was eighty-eight feet; so that, upon the whole, it 
was one of the most complete Roman antiquities in 
the world. It is thought to have been built by Agri- 
cola, or some of his successors, as a temple to the 
god ierminus, as it stood near the pretenture which 
bounded the Roman empire in Britain to the north.. 
Nesr it was some artificial comical mounts of earth, 
which still retaia the name of Duni-pace, or Duni- 
pacis, which serve to evidence that there was a kind 
of solemn compromise between the Romans and 
the Caledonians, that the former shonld not extend 
their empire farther to the northwards. 

Innumerable are the coins, urns, utensils, inscrip- 
tions, and other remains of the-Romans, that have 
been found in the different parts of Scotland; some 
of them to the north of the wall, where, however, i¢ 
does not appear that they made any establishment. 
By the inscriptions found uear the wall, the names 
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of the legions that bnilt it, and how far they carried 
it on, may be learned. ‘The remains of Roman 
highways are frequent in the southern parts. 

Danish camps and fortitications are easily dis- 
cermble in several northern countries, and are known 
by their square figures and difficult situations. — 
Some houses or stupendous fabries remain in Ross- 
shire, but whether they are Danish, Pictish, or 
Scottish, does not appear. The elevations of two 
of them are to be seen in Gordon’s Itinerarium 
Septentrionale. We are of option that they are 
Norwegian or Seandinavian structures, and built 
about the fifth ecntury, to favonr the descents of 
that people upon those coasts. 

The vestiges of erections by the ancient Scots 
themselves are not only carious but instructive, as 
they regard many important events of their history. 
That people had amongst them a rude notion of 
sculpture, in which they transmitted the actions of 
their kings and heroes. At a place called Aber- 
lemno, near Brechin, four or five ancient obelisks 
are still to be seen, called the Danish stones of 
Aberlemno. They are erected as commemorations 
of the Scottish victories over that people; and are 
adorned with bas-reliefs of men on horseback, and 
many emblematical figures and hieroglyphics, not 
intelligible at this day, but minutely described by 
Mr. Gordon. Many other historical monuments of 
the Scots may be discovered on the like occasions ; 
but it must be acknowledged, that the obscurity of 
their sculptures has encouraged a field of boundless 
and frivolous conjectures, su that the interpretations 
of many of them are often fanciful. It would, 
however, be unpardonable, if we should neglect to 
Mention the stone near the town of Forress, or 
Fortrose, in Murray, whieh far surpasses all the 
others in magnificence and grandenr, “ and is (says 
Mr. Gordon) perhaps one of the most stately mo- 
numents of that kid in Enrope. It rises about 
25 feet in height above ground, and is, as we are 
credibly informed, no less than 12 or 15 fect below, 
so that the whole height is at least 35 feet, and its 
breadth near 5. It is all one single aud entire stone; 
great variety of figures in relievo are carved thereon, 
und same of them still distinct and visible; but the 
injury of the weather has obscured those towards 
the upper part.” 

At Sandwiek, in Ross-shire, is a very splendid 
ancient obelisk, surrounded at the base with large, 
well-eut flag stones, formed like steps. Both sides 
of the columm are covered with vatious enrichments 
in well-finished carved work. ‘The one face presents 
a sumptuous cross, with. a figure of st. Andrew 
on each hand, and some uncouth animals and flaw- 
arings underneath. The central division, on the re- 
verse, exhibits a variety of curious figures, birds, 
and animals, 
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The ruins of the cathedral of Elgin are very 
striking; and many parts of that fine building have 
still the remains of much grandeur and dignity m 
them. The west door is highly ornamcuted, there 
is much elegance in the carvings, and the whole edi- 
fice displays very claborate workmanship. 

Aniong the remains of ancient castles, may he 
mentioned Kildrummy eastle in the north uf Scot- 
land, which was formerly a place of great strength 
and magnificence, and often used as an asylum to 
noble families in periods of civil war. Jnvertgie 
castle, the ancient seat of the earl-maresclals of 
Scotland, is also a large and lofty pile, situated on 
a steep bank of the river, two very high towers 
bound the front, and even in their decaying state, 
give the castle an air of much grandeur and anti- 
qity. 

Near the town of Huntly are the ruins of EEuntly 
castle. On the avenue that leads to it, are two 
large square towers which had defended the gate- 
way. ‘The castle seems to be very old, and great 
part of itis demolished; but there 1s a massy build- 
ing of a more moderate date, in which some of the 
apartments, and in particular their curious ceilings, 
are still in tolerable preservation. ‘They are painted 
with a great variety of subjects, in small divisions, 
in which are contained many emblematical figures. 

Besides these remains of Roman, Pictish, Danish, 
and Scottish antiquities, many Drnidical monuments 
and temples are discermble in the northern parts of 
Scotland, as well as in the isles, where we may sup- 
pose that paganism took its last refuge. They are 
easily perceived by their circular forms; but thongh 
they are equally regular, yet none of them are su 
stupendous as the Druidical erections in South 
‘There is in Perthshire a burrow which 
seems to be a British ercetion, and the most beauti- 
ful of the kind perhaps in the world. It exaetly 
resembles the figure of a ship with the keel upper- 
most. ‘lhe common people call it "Fernay, which 
some interpret to be terre nazis, the ship of earth. 
It seems to be of the most remote antiquity, and 
perhaps was erected to the memory of some Iritish 
prince, who acted as auxiliary to the Romans; for 
it lies near Auchterarder, not many miles distaut 
from the great seene of Agricola’s operations. 

The traces of ancient volcanoes are not unfre- 
quent in Scotland. The hill of Finchaven is one 
instance: and the hillof Bergonium, near Uunstuf- 
fage castle, is another, yielding vast quantities of 
pumices or scoria of different kinds, many of which 
are of the same species with those of the volcanic 
leeland. 

Among other natural curiositics of this country, 
mention 1s made of a heap of white stones, most 
of them clear like crystal, together with great pleaty 
of oyster and other sea-shells; they are found on 
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the top of a mountain called Shorna Lappich, in 
Ross shire, twenty miles distant from the sea.— 
Slains, in Aberdeenshire, is said to be remarkable 
for a petrifying cave, called the Dropping cave, 
where water oozing through a spongy porous rock 
at the top, doth quickly consolidate after it drops 
to the bottom. Other natural curiosities belonging 
to Scotland have their desciiptions and histories ; 
but they generally owe their extraordinary qualities 
to the credulity of the vulgar, and vanish when they 
are skilfully examined. Some caverns that are to 
be found in Fifeshire, and are probably natural, are 
of extraordinary dimensions, and have been the 
sceves of inhuman cruelties. 

In commerce and manufactures Scotland has, for 
some years, been in an improving state. We are to 
account for the long languor of the Scottish com- 
merce and many other misfortunes which that coun- 
try sustained, by the disgust the inhabitants con- 
ceived ou account of some invasions of their rights, 
which they thought inconsistent with the articles of 
union. ‘Lhe entails and narrow settlements of 
family estates, and some remains of the feudal in- 
stitutions, might contribute to the same cause. 

Mr. Pelham, when at the head of the adminis- 
tration in England, after the extinction of the rebel- 
lion in 1745, was the first minister who discovered 
the true value of Scotland, which then became a 
more cousiderable object of governmental inquiry 
than ever, All the bencfits received by that coun- 
try fur the relief of the people from their feudal 
tyranny, were effected by that great man. The 
bounties and encouragements granted to the Scots, 
for the benefit of trade and manufactures, during 
his administration, made them sensible of their own 
importance. Lord Chatham pursued Mr. Pelham’s 
wise plan; and justly boasted in parliament, that he 
availed Inimself of the courage, good sense, and 
spirit of the Scots, in carrying on the most exten- 
sive war that ever Great Britain was engaged in.— 
Let me add, to the honour of the British govern- 
ment, that the Scots have been suffered to avail 
themselves of all the benefits of commerce and ma- 
nufactures they can claim, either in right of their 
former independency, the treaty of union, or poste- 
rior acts of parliament. 

This is manifest from the extensive trade they 
fatcly carried ou with the’ British settlements in 
America and the West Indies ; and with all the na- 
tions to which the English themselves trade ; so that 
the increase of their shipping within these 30 years 
past has been very considerable. The exports of 
those ships are composed chiefly of Scottish manu- 
factures, fabricated from the produce of the soil, 
and the industry of its inhabitants, In exchange 
for these they import tobacco, rice, cotton, sugar, 
znd cum, from the British plantations; and from 
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other countries, their products to the immense say- 
ing of their nation. The prosperity of Glasgow 
and its neighbourhood hath been greatly owing to 
the connexion and trade with Virginia and the West 
Indies. 

The fisheries of Scotland are not confined to their 
own coast, for they have a great concern in the 
whale fishery carried on upon the coast of Spitsber- 
gen; and their returns are valuable, as the govern- 
ment allows them a bounty of 40s. for every ton of 
shipping employed in that article. Whe late im- 
provements of their fisheries, which we have already 
mentioned, and which are daily increasing, open 
imeshaustible funds of wealth; their cured fish being’ 
by foreigners, and the English planters in America, 
preferred to those of Newfoundland. 

‘The busses, or vessels employed in the great her- 
ring fishery on the western coasts of Scotland, are 
fitted out from the north-west parts of England, the 
north of Ireland, as well as the numerous ports of 
the Clyde, and neighbouring islands. The grand 
rendezvous is at Cambletown, a commodsious port 
in Argyleshire, facing the north of Irelanc, where 
sometimes 300 vessels have been assembled. ‘They 
clear out on the 12th of Septemiber, and must re- 
turn tu their different ports by the 13th of January. 
They are also under certain regulations respecting 
the nuniber of tons, men, nets, &c. the whole being 
Judiciously calculated to promote the best of na- 
tional purposes, its strength andits commerce. But 
though the political existence of Great Britain de- 
pends upon the number and bravery of our seamen, 
this noble institution bas hitherto proved ruinous to 
many of those who have embarked init, and unless 
vigorously supported, will end in smoke. 

To encourage this fishery, a bounty of 50s. per 
ton was granted by parliament: but whether from 
the insufficiency of the fund appropriated for this 
purpose, or any other cause, the bounty was with- 
held from year to year, while in the mean time the 
adventurers were not only sinking their fortunes, 
but also borrowing to the utmost limits of their erc- 
dit. The bounty has since been reduced from 50 to 
50s. with the strongest assurances of its being regu- 
larly paid when due. Upon the strength of these 
promises they have again embarked in the fishery, 
and itis to be wished, that no consideration what- 
ever may tend to withdraw an inducement so requi- 
site to place this fishery on a permanent footing.— 
The benefits of these fisheries are perhaps equalled 
by manufactures carrying on at land; particularly 
that of iron at Carron, in Stirlingshire. 

Their linen manufactory, notwithstanding a strong 
rivalship from Ireland, is in a flourishing state.— 
The thread manufacture of Scotland is equal, if 
not superior, to any in the world; and the lace fa- 
bricated from it, has becn deemed worthy of royaf 
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wear and approbation. It has been said, some 
years ago, that the exports from Scotland ‘a Kng- 
land, and the British plantations, in linen, cambrics, 
elnees) Osnaburghs, inkle, and the like comimodi- 
tics, amnouneed annually to 400,000]. exclusive of 
their home consumption ; and there is reason to 
believe that the sum is considerably larger at pre-: 
sent. ‘To these manufactures, that of cotton stuffs 
has been added since the American war. <A nn- 
nicnse capital, and a prodigious number of hands 
are now cimployed in this manufacture. "The Scots 
are likewise making very promising efforts for esta- 
lishing woollen manufactures; and their exports 
of caps, stockings, mittens, and other articles of 
their own wool, begin to be very considerable.— 
The Scots, it is true, cannot pretend to rival the 
Enghsh in their finer cloths; bit they make at 
present some broad cloth proper for the wear of 
people of fashion in an undress, and in quality and 
fineness equal to what is commonly called Yorkshire 
cloth. 

Among the other late improvements of the Scots 
we are notio forget the vast progress they have 
made in working the mines, and smelting the ore of 
the country. Their coal trade to England is well 
known ; and of late they have turned even their stones 
ot account, by their contracts for paving the streets of 
London. If the great trade in cattle which the Scots 
carried on of late with the English is now diminished, 
it is owing to the best of national canses, that of an 
increase of home consumption. "Phe Scots have 
lately made the most successful efforts in the cotton 
trade. 

‘The trade carried on by the Scots with England 
is chiefly from Leith, and the eastern ports of the 
nation; but Glasgow was the great emporium for 
the American commerce, beforethe conimencement 
of the unhappy breach with the colonies. ‘Phe late 
junction of the Forth to the Clyde will render 
the benefits of trade mutual to both parts of Scot- 
lund. tn short, the more that the seas, the situa- 
tion, the soil, harbours, and rivers of this country 
are known, the better adapted it appears for all the 
purposes of commerce, both foreren and domestic. 

With regard ta other manufactures, not men- 
tioned, some of.them are yet in their infiney. The 
town of Paisley alone employs an ineredible num- 
her of hands, in fubricatiig a particular kind 
tlowcred and striped lawns, which, are a reasonable 
and elezant wear.  Sugar-honses, 
every kind, dclit-honses, and paper-nitls, are erected 
every where, “Phe Scots carpeting makes tioat aud 
lasting furniture ; and sume essays dave hecu lately 
made, with no inconsidcrabde degri eof success, to 

sasry that Yranch of snauufacture to as great pertec- 
tao as in any part of Europe. 


After all that has beew said, many years will “be 
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required before the trade and improvements in 
Scotland can be byought to maturity. In any event, 
they never can give umbrage to the English, as the 
interests of the two people e are, or ought to be, the 
same, 

Having said thus much, we cannot avoid observ. 


ing the prodigious disadvantages under which both 


the commercial and Ianded interest of Scotland lies, 
from her nobility and great Jand-holdcrs having too 
fond an attachment for England, and iereign coun- 
tries, where they spend their ready monsy.  ‘Vhis is 
one of the evils arising to Scotland from the union, 
which removed the seat of her legislature to Lon- 

don; but it is greatly augmented “by the resort: of 
volunteer absentees to that ‘capital, While this par- 
tiality subsists, the Scots will probably continue to 
be distressed for a currency:of specie. How far 
paper can supply that defeet, depends upon an at- 
tention to the bal:mce of trade; and the evil may, 
perhaps, be somewhat prevented, by money remit- 
ted from England for carrying on the vast manufae- 
tures and works now set on foot in Scatland, And 
it must be confessed, that the flow of wealth and 
trade from England, us a dear country, into Scot- 
land, as a cheap country ; now since obstacles have 

been removed by the anion, &c.; seems, in a great 
measure, to compensate the above disadvantages. 

The gentlemen who reside in Scotland, have 

wisely abbitdondll French claret and brandy, (though 
too much is still made use of in that country) for 
rum produced in the British plantations; and their 


-own malt-liquors are now come nearly to as great 


perfection as those in England; and it is said that 
they have exported large quantities of their ale to 
London, Dublin, and the plautations. 

In the reign of Edward IE, of Hugland, the value 
and denominations of coins were the same in Scot- 
land as in England, Towards the reign of James 
IL. a Scottish “shilling answered to about an E nolish 
sixpence ; and about. the reign of queen Mary of 
Scotland, it was not more than an [nglish groat. 
It continued dininishing in this manner tl] after the 
union of the two crowns under her son James VE. 
wlicn the vast resort of the Scots nobility and gen- 
try to the English coit, occasioned seach a drain of 
specie fram Seotand, that hy degrees a Scottish 
shifting fell to the value of one-twclfth of an Eng- 
lish shiiling, and their pounies in praportion, A 
Scottish penny is now very rarely to be found; and 
they ag snececded by bedles, which wes donble 
the value al’ a Scottish penny, and are sull current, 
butare daily wearing eat. A Scottish halfpenny 
was called a labie; some sav, because it was first 
stumped with the head ef James TT. when he was 
abahe or baby 5 but padiaps it is only the corop= 
tion of two French words, bas piece, signifving a 
low picce of money. “Lhe same observation hat 
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we have made of the Scottish shilling, holds of 
their pounds or marks: which are no coins, but de- 
nominations of sums. In all other respects, the 
eurrency of money in Scotland and England is the 
same, as very few people now reckon by the Scot- 
tish computation. 

‘The order of the Thistle, as the Scottish writers 
assert, was instiiuted by their king Achaius in the 
ninth century, upon his making an offensive and de- 
fensive league with Charlemagne, king of France; 
or, as others say, on account of his victory over 
Athelstan, king of England, when he vowed in the 
kirk of St. Andrew, that he and his posterity should 
ever bear the figure of that cross in their ensigns on 
which the saint suffered. It has been frequently 
neglected, andas often resumed. It consists of the 
sovereign, and !2 companions, who are called 
Knights of the Thistle, and have on their ensign 
this significant motto, “ Nemo me impune lacesset,” 
“ None shall safely provoke me.” 

The ancient constitution and government in Scot- 
land has been highly applauded, as excellently 
adapted to the preservation of liberty; and. itis cer- 
tain, that the power of the king was greatly limited, 
and that there were many checks in the constitution 
upon him, which were well calculated to prevent 
his assuming or exercising a despotic anthority.-- 
But the Scottish constitution of government was 
too much of the aristocratic hind to afford to the 
comnion people that equal liberty which they had a 
right to expect. The king’s authority was suffici- 
ently restrained; but the nobles, chieftams, and 
great land-holders, had it too much in their power 
to tyrannize over and oppress their tenants, and the 
common people. 

The ancient kings of Scotland, at their corona- 
tion, took the following oath, coutainiug three pro- 
mises, viz. 

“In the name of Christ, I promise these three 
things to the Christian people my subjects: Ist, that 
1 shall give order, and employ my force and assis- 
tance that the church of God, and the Christian 
people, may enjoy true peace during our time, under 
our government. @dly, I shall prohibit and hinder 
all persons, of whatever degree, from violence and 
injustice. 3dly, In all judgments [shall follow the 
prescriptions of justice and mercy, to the end that 
our clement and merciful God may shew mercy 
buto me, and to you.” — 

The parliament of Scotland anciently consisted of | 
all who held any portion of land, however small, of 
the crown .by military service. "Ihis parliament 
appoiuted the time of its own meetings and adjourn- 
ments, and committees to superintend the adainis- 
tration during tle intervals of parhameut; it had a 
coumuanding power in all matters of government; 
It appropilated the public money, ordered the keep- 
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ing of if, and called for the accounts; it armed the 
people, and appointed commanders; it named and 
commissioned ambassadors; it grauted and limited 
pardons; it appointed judges and courts of judica- 
ture ; it named officers of state aud privy-counsellors ; 
it annexed and alienated the revenues of the crowu, 
and restrained grants by the king. ‘The king of 
Scothid had no negative voice in parliament, nor 
could he declare war, make peace, or conclude any 
other public business of importance, without the 
advice and approbation of parliament. ‘Lhe prero- 
gative of the king was so bounded, that he was not 
Intrusted with the executive part of the government, 
And so late as the minority of James IV. who was 
contemporary with, and son-m-law to, Wenry VIL. 
of Eugland, the parhament pointed out to him bis 
duty, as the first servant of his people; as appears 
by the act still extant. In short, the constitution 
was rather aristocratical than monarchical. The 
abuse of these aristocratical powers, by the chief- 
tains and great land-holders, gave the king, however, 
a very considerable terest among the lower ranks ; 
and a prince who had sense and address to retain the 
affectious of his people, was generally able to hum- 
ble the most overgrown of his subjects; but when, 
on the other hand, a king of Scotland, like James 
il. shewed a disrespect to his parliament, the event 


‘was commonly fatal to the crown. “The kings of 


Scotland, notwithstanding this paramount power in 
the parliament, found means to awaken and clude its 
force; and in this they were assisted by the clergy, 
whose revenues were immense, and who had very 
little dependence upon the pope, and were always 
jealous of the powerful nobility. This was done 
by establishing a select body of members, who were 
called the lords of the articles. These were chosen 
out of the clergy, nobility, knights, and burgesses. 
The bishops, for stance, chose eight peers, and the 
peers eight bishops; and these sixteen jointly chose- 
eight barons, (or knights of the shire) and eight 
commissioners for burghs; and to all those were 
added eiglt great officers of state, the chancellor 
being president of the whole. 

Their business was to prepare all questions and 
bills, and other matters brought into parliament; so 
that, in fact, though the king could give no negative, 
yet being by his clergy, and the places he had to 
bestow, always sure of the lords of articles, nothing 
could come into parliainent that could call for his 
negative. It nust be acknowledged, that this in- 
stitution seems to have prevailed by stealth ; nor was 
itever brought into any regular system; even its 
modes varied, and the greatest lawyers are ignorant 
when it took plece. ‘The Scots, however, never lost 
sight of their onginal principles; and though Charles 
I. wauted to form these lords of the articles ito 
regular machmes for lis own despotic purposes, he 
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found it impracticable; and the melancholy conse- 
quences are well known. At the revolution the 
Scots gave a fresh instance how well they ange 
stood the principles of Jiberty, by omitting all | 
dantic debates about abdication, and the hike ice, 
and voting king James at onee to have forfeited Ins 
crown, which they gave to the prince and princess 
of Orange. 

This spirit of resistance was the more remarkable, 
as the people had groaned under the most insup- 
portable ministerial tyranny ever sinec the restoration. 
It is asked, Why did they subimit to that tyranny? 
‘The answer is, in order to presetve that independency 
upon England, which Cromwell aid his parhament 
endeavoured to destroy, by uniting them to England: 
they therefore chose to submit to a temporary evil 5 
but they took the first opportunity to get rid of their 
oppressors. 

Scotland, when it was a separate kingdom, cannot 
be said to have any peers, in the English sense of 
the word. The nobility who w erc dukes, marquises, 
earls, and lords, were by the king made hereditary 
members of parhament; but they formed no distinct 
house, for they sat in the same room with the com- 


mons, who had the same deliberate and decisive vote 


with them in all public matters. A baron, though 
not a baron of parliament, might sit upon a lord’s 
assize in matters of life and death; nor was it neces- 
sary for the assizers, or jury, to be unanimous in 
their verdict. “The fcudal customs, even at the time 
of the restoration, were so prevalent, and the rescue 
of a great criminal, was commonly so much appre- 
heniled, that seldom above two days passsd between 
the sentence and execution. 

Great uncertainty orcurs in the Scottish history, 
by confounding parliaments with conventions; the 
difference was, Pthat a parliament could enact laws as 
well as lay on taxes; a convention, or meeting of 
the states, only met for the purposes of taxation. — 
Before the union, the kings of Scotland had four 
great and four lesser officers of states ; the great, 
were the lord high chancellor, high treasurer, privy- 
seal, and secretary: the four lesser were, the lords 
register, advocate, treasurer-deputy, and justice clerk. 
Since the union, none of these continue, excepting 
the lords privy- -seal, register, advocate, and justice 
clerk: a third secretary of state has occasionally 
been nominated by the hing for Scottish affairs, but 
under the same denomination as the other two secre- 
taries. "Vhe above officers of state sat in the Scot- 
tish parhament by virtue of their offices. 

The officers of the crown were, the high cham- 
berlain, constable, admiral, and marshal. ‘The offices 
of constable and marshal were hereditary. A no- 
blerian has still a peasion as admiral; and the office 
of marshal is exercised by a knight-inarshal. 


‘of all public records. 
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The office of chancellor of Scotland differed little 
from the same in England. ‘The same may be said 
of the lords treasurer, privy-scal, and secretary. ‘The 
lord-register was head-clerk to the parliament, con- 
vention, treasury, exchequer, and session, and keeper 
Though this office was only 
during the khing’s pleasure, yet it was very lucrative, 
by disposing of his deputation, which lasted during 
hfe. He acted as tellrto the parhament; and it 
was dangerous for any member to dispute his report 
of the uunber upon division. ‘The lord advocate’s 
office resembles that of the attorney-general in Eng-- 
Jand, ouly his powers are far more extensive; be- 
cause, by the Scottish laws, he is the prosecutor of 
all capital crimes before the justiciary, and hkewise 
coucurs in all pursuits before sovereign courts, for< 
breaches of the peace, and also in all matters 
civil, wherein the king or bis donator hath interest. 
‘Two solicitors are named by his majesty, by way of 
assistants to the lord advocate. ‘The office of justice 
clerk entitles the possessor to preside in the criminal 
court of justice, while the justice-general, an office 
we will describe hereafter, is absent. 

The ancient constitution of Scotland admitted of 
many other offices both of the crown and state ; 
but they are either now extinct, or too inconsiderable 
to be describea here. ‘That of a Lyon king at arms, 
or the rex feecialium, or grand herald of Scotland, 
is still in being; and it wag formerly au office of 
great splendor and importance, insomuch that the’ 
science of heraldry was preserved there in greater 
purty than in any other country in Europe. He 
was even crowned solemnly in parliament with a 
golden circle; and his authority, which is not the 
case in England, in all armorial affairs, might be 
carried into execution by the civil law. 

The privy-council of Scotland, before the revo- 
lution, had, or assumed, inquisitorial powers, even 
that of torture; but itas now suk in the parhament 
or privy-council of Great Britain; and the civil and 
criminal causes in Scotland are chictly cognizable by 
two courts of judicature. 

The first is, that of the college of justice, which 
was instituted by James V. after the model of the 
French parhament, to supply an ambulatory com- 
mittee of parliament, who took to themselves the 
names of the lords of council and sesston, which the 
present members of the college of justice still re- 
tain. “his court consists of a president and 14 
ordinary members, besides extraardimary oues uamed 
by the king, who may sit and vote, but have no 
salaries, and are not bound to attendance. Eis court 
may be called a standing jury in afl matters a pro- 
perty that le before them, ‘Their forms of pro- 
ceeding do not he within our plan, neither docs eny 
miquiry how far such an iustitudun, in 60 narrow a 
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country as Scotland, is compatible with the security 
of private property. The civil law is their directory 
in all matters that come not within the municipal 
laws of the kingdom. It has been often matter of 
surprise, that the Sccts were so tenacious of the 
forms of the courts, and the essence of their laws, 
as toreserve them by the articles of the union. This 
however, cau be easily accounted for, because those 
laws and forms were essential to the possession of 
estates and lands, which in Scotland are ofteu held 
by modes.incompatible with the laws of England. 
We shall just add, that the lords of council and ses- 
sion act likewise ag a court of equity, but their de- 
crecs are (fortunately perhaps for the subject) rever- 
sible by the British house of lords, to which an 
appeal lies. ; 

‘The justice court is the highest criminal tribunal 
in Scotland; but in its present form it was instituted 
so late as the year 1672, when a lord-justice-gencral, 
removeable at the king’s pleasure, was appointed.— 
"This lucrative office stal] exists in the person of one 
of the chief nobility; but the ordinary members of 
the court are the justice-elerk and tive other judges, 
who ave always nominated from the lords of session. 
In this court the verdict of a jury condemns or ac- 
quits; but, as we have already hinted, without any 
necessity of being unanimous. 

Besides these two great courts of law, the Scots, 
by the articles of the union, have a court of exche- 
quer. ‘This court has the same power, authority, 
privilege, and jurisdiction, over the revenue of Scot- 
Jand, as the court of exchequer in England has over 
the revenucs there; and all matters and things com- 
petent to the court of exchequer in England relating 
thereto, are likewise competent to the exchequer of 


Scotland. "The judges of the cachequer in Scotland: 


exercise certain powers which formerly belonged to 
the treasury, and are still vested in that of England. 

The cowt of admiralty in Scotland was, in the 
reign of Charles If. by act of parliament, declared 
to be a suprenie court, in all cases competent to its 
own jurisdiction ; and the lord high admiral is de- 
clared to be the king’s lieutenant and justicc-general 
upon the seas, and in all ports, harbours, end crecks 
of the same; aryl upon fiesh waters and navigable 
rivers, below the first bridge, or within ood mark ; 
so that vothing competent to its jurisdiction can be 
meddle with, ia the first instance, but by the lord 
high admiral and the judges of his cowt. Sentences 
passed in all inferior courts of admiralty may be 
brought again before this cowmt; but no appeal hes 
from it to the lords of the session, or anyother judi- 
catory, unless In cascs vot maritime. Causes are 
tried in this court by the civil law, which in such 
eases is hkhewise the common law of Scotland, as 
well as by the laws of Oleron, Wisby, sid the 
Hause towns, aud other maritime practices and 


decisions committed upon the continent. The place 
of lord-admiral of Scotland is little more than no- 
minal, but the salary annexcd to itis reckoned worth 
1000]. a-year; and the judge of the aduiralty is 
commouly.a lawyer of distinction, with considerable 
perquisites pertaining to lis office. 

The college, or faculty of advocates, which an- 
swers to the Huglish inns of court, may be called 
the seminary of Scottish lawyers. They are within 
themselves an orderly court, and their forms require 
ereat precision and examination to qualify its can- 
didates for admission. Subordinate to them is a 
body of inferior lawyers, or, as they may be called, 
attorneys, who call themselves writers to the signet, 
because they alone cau subscribe the writs that pass 
the signet; they likewise have a bye government for 
their own regulation. Such are the different law- 
courts that are held in the capital of Scotland ; we 
shall pass to those thit are inferior. . 

The government of the counties in Scotland was 
formerly vested in sheriffs and stewarts, courts of 
regality, baron courts, commiissaries, justices of the 


| peace, and coroners. 


Forinerly sheriffdoms were generally hereditable; 
but by a late act of parliament they are now all 
vested in the crown; it being there enacted, that all 
high sheriffs, or stewards, shall, for the future, be 
nominated and appointed annually by his majesty, 
his heirs and successors. In regard to the sheriff- 
deputies, and steward-deputies, it is enacted, that 
there shall only be one in each county, or stewartry, 
who must be an advocate of three years standing at 
least. For the space of seven years, these deputies 
are to be nominated by the king, with such coutinu- 
ance as his niajesty shall think fit; after which they 
are to enjoy their office for life, wuless guilty of some 
offence. Some other regulations have been likewise 
introduced, highly for the credit of the sheriffs court. 

Stewartries were formerly part of the ancient 
royal domain ; and the stewards had much the same 
power in them as the sheriff had in his county. 

Courts of regality of old were held by virtue of a 
royal jurisdiction vested in the lord, with particular 
immunitics ‘and privileges; but these were so dan- 
gerous, and so estravagant, that all the Scottish re- 
gulities are now dissolved by au-act of parliament. 

Baron-courts belong to every person who holds a 
barony of the king. In civil mutters they extend 
to matters*not exceeding forty shillings sterinig ; and 


iv criniinal cases, to prtty actions of assault and _ 


battery; but the punishment is uot to excecd tweuty 
shillings sterling, or setting the delinquent inthe 
stocks for three hows in the day ame. These 
courts, however petty, were in former days invested 
with the power of hfe aud death, which they have 
now Icst. 

The courts of commissaries in Scotland answer 
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to those of the English diocesan chancellors, the 
highest of which is kept at Edinburgh, wherein, 
before four judges, actions are pleaded concerning 
matters relating to wills and testaments; the right 
of patronage to ecclesiastical benefices, tithes, di- 
vorees, and causes of that nature; but in almost all 
other parts of the kingdom there sits but one judge 
on these causes. 

According to the present coustitution, justices of 
the peace in Scotland exercise pretty much the same 
power as those in England. In former times their 
office, though of very old standing, was insignificant, 
being cramped by the powers of the great fendal 
tyrants, who obtaiucd an act of parhument that 
they were not to take cognizance of riots till fifteen 
days after the fact. 

The institution of coroners is as old as the reign 
of Malcolm If. the great legislator of Scotland, 
who lived before the Norman invasion of England. 
They took cognizance of all breaches of the king’s 
peace ; and they were required to have clerks to 
register depositions and matters of fact, as well as 
verdicts of jurors; the office, however, is at present 
much disused in Scotland. 

From the above short view of the Scottish laws 
and institutions, it is plain that they were radically 
the same with those of the Enelish. The latter 
allege, indeed, that the Scots borrowed the contents 
of their Regzam Majestatem, their oldest law-book, 
from the work of Glanville, who was a judge under 
Yenry UJ. of England. The Scots, on the other 
hand say, that Glanville’s work was copied from 
their Regiam Majestatem, even with the pecutiar- 
ities of the latter, which do not now, and never 
did, exist in the laws of England. 

The royal burghs in Scotland form, as it were, a 
commercial parliament, which meets once a-ycar at 
Edinburgh, consisting of a representative from 
each burgh, to consult upon the common good of 
the whole. ‘Their powers are pretty extensive, and 
before the Union they mace laws relating to ship- 
ping, to masters and owners of ships, to mariners, 
and merchants, by whom they were freighted: to 
manufacturers, such as plaiding, linen, and yarn; 
to the curing and packing of fish, salmon, and her- 
rings, and to the importing and exporting several 
commodities. ‘The trade between Scotland and the 
Netherlands is subject to their reculations: they fix 
the staple port, which was formeily at Dort, and is 
now at Campvere. Their conservator is indeed 
nominated by the crown, but then their convention 
regulates his power, approves his deputies, and ap- 
pouits his salary: so that, in trnth, the whole staple 
uade 1s subjected to their mavagement. 

Upon the whole, this is a very singular institu- 
tion, and sufficiently proves the vast attentiow which 
the government of Scotlund formerly paid co trade. 


its fabulous, or even its early ages. 
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It tock its present form in the reign of James IIT: 
1487, and had excellent consequcuces for the bene~ 
fit of commerce. 

Such are the laws and constitutions of Scotland; 
but our bounds do not permit us to descend to fur- 
ther particulars, which are various and complicated. 
The conformity between the practice of the civil 
law of Scotland, and that of England, is remarkable, 
The English law reports are of the same nature 
with the Scottish practice; and their acts of sede- 
runt answer to the English rules of court; the 
Scottish wadsets and reversions, to the Kuglish 
mortgages and defeasances ; their pomding of goods, 
after letters of herning, is much the same as the 
English executions upon outlawiies ; and au appest 
against the king’s pardon, in cases of murder, by the 
next of kin to the deceased, is alinitted in Scciland 
as well asin England. Many other usages are the 
same in both kingdoms. We caunot however,, dis- 
miss this head without one observation, which 
proves the similarity between the English and Scot- 
tish constitutions, which we believe hus been men- 
tioned by no author. In old times, all the free- 
holders mm Scotland met together im presence of the 
king, who was seated on the top of a hillock, 
which in the old Scottish constitution is called the 
Moot, or Mute-hill; all national affairs were here 
transacted ; judgments given, and differences ended. 
This Moot-hill we apprehend to be of the same 
nature as the Saxon Folemote, and to signify no 
more than the hill of meeting. 

Though the writers of ancient Scottish history 
are too fond of system and fable, yet it is casy to 
collect, from the Réman authors, and other evi- 
dences, that Scotland was formerly inhabited by 
different people. The Calcdonians were, probably, 
the first inhabitants; the Picts undoubtedly were 
the Britous, who were forced northwards by the 
Belgic Gauls, about fourscore years before the de- 
scent of Julius Cxsar; and who settling in Scot 
land, were joined by great numbers of their country- 
men, who were driven northwards by the Romuns. 
The Scots, most probably were a nation of adven- 
turers from the ancient Scythia, who had served in 
the armies on the continent, and, as has been already 
hinted, after conquering the other habitants, gave 
their own name to the comtry. The tract lying 
southward of the Forth appears to have been inha- 
bited by the Saxons, and by the Britons, who formed 
the kindgdom of Alcnith, the capital of which was 
Dumbarton: but all these people iu process of 
time were subdued by the Scots. 

Having premised thus much, it is unnecessary for 
us to investigate the constitution of Scotland froin 
It is sufheient 
to add, to what we have already said upon that head, 
that they seeui to have been as forwaid as any of 
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their southern neighbours in the arts of war and 
government. 

It does not appear that the Caledoniane, the an- 
cient Celtic inhabitants of Scotland, were attacked 
by any of the Roman generals before Agricola, anno 
7Y. The name of the prince he fought with was 
Galdus, by ‘Tacitus named Galgacus; and the his- 
tory.of that war Is not only transmitted with great 
precision, but corroborated by the remains of the 
oman encampments and forts, raised by Agricola 
in his march towards Dunkeld, the capital of the 
Caledonians. ‘The brave stand made by Galdus 
against the wreat general does honour to the valour 
of both people ; ‘and the sentiments of the Caledo- 
n.ans, concerning the freedom and independency of 
this country, appeared to have warmed the noble 
historian with the same generons passion. It is 
plain, however, that Tacitus thought it for the ho- 
nour of Asricola to conceal some part of this war; 
for though he makes his countrymen victorious, yet 
they certatuly returned southward, to the province 
of the Horesu, which was the county of Fife, with- 
out improving their advantage. 

Galdus, otherwise called Corbred, was, according 
to the Seottish historians, the 2Ist im the lineal 
descent from Fergus 1. the founder of their monar- 
chy; and though “this genealogy has of late been 
disputed, yet nothing can be more certain, from the 
Roman histories, that the Caledonians, or Scots, 
were governed by a succession ef brave and wise 
princes, during the abode of the Romans in Britain. 
Their valiant resistance obliged Agricola himself, 
and after him the emperors Adrian and Severus, to 
build the two famous pretentures or walls, one be- 
tween the Frith of Clyde and Forth already men- 
tioned, and the other between Tinmouth and the 
Solway Frith, which is described in our account of 
England, to defend the Romans from the Caledoni- 
ans and Scots; and which prove that the indepen- 
dence of the Jatter was never subdued. 

Christianity was introduced into Scotland about 
the year 201 of the Christian ara, by Donald I. 
The Picts, who, as before mentioned, were the 
descendants of the ancient Britons, forced north- 
wards by the Romans, had at this time gained a 
footing iu Scotland; and being often defeated by 
the ancient inhabitants, they “joined the Romans 
against the Scots and Caedone who were of the 
same original, aud considered Hens tebeee as one 
people; so that the Scottish monarchy suffered a 
short eclipse; but it broke out with more lustre than 
ever, under Fergus II. who recovered his crown; 
and his successors gave many severe overthrows to 
the Romans and Britons. 

When the Romans left Britain in 448, the Scots, 
2s appeared by Gildas, a British historian, were a 
powerful uation, and in conjunction with the Picts, 
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invaded the Britons; ; and having forced the Roman 
walls, drove them to the very sea; so that the Bri- 
tons applied to the Romans for relief; and im the 
famous letter, which they call their groans, they 
tell them, that they had no choice left, but that of 
being swallowed up by the sea, or perishing by the 
swords of the barbarians; for so all nations were 
called who were not Romans, or u. ider the Roman 
protection. 

Dongard was then king of Scotland; and it ap- 
pears from the oldest historians, and those that are 
least favourable to monarchy, that the succession 
to the crown of Scotland still contmued in the family 
of Vergus, but generally descended collaterally ; 
till the inconveniences of that mode of succession 
were so much felt, that by degrees it fell into disuse, 
and it was at last settled in the descending line. 

About the year 796, the Scots were governed by 
Achatus, a prince so much respected, that his 
friendship was courted by Charlemagne. ‘the Picts 
still remained in Scotland as a separate nation, aud 
were powerful enough to make war Ney the Scots 
who, about the year B43, when Kenneth Mac Alpin’ 
was king of Seotland, finally subdved whem; bat: 
not in the Savage Manner mentioucd by some histe- 
torians, by extermination. For he obhged them to° 
incor porate themselves with their conquerors, by 
taking their names and adopting their laws. The 
successors of Keuneth Mac Alpin maintained almost 
perpetual wars with the Saxons on the southward, 
and the Danes and other barbarous nations towards 
the east: who bemg masters of the sea, harassed 
the Scots by powerful mvasions. ‘he latter, how- 
ever, were more fortunate than the English; for 
while the Danes were crecting a monarchy i in Eng-’ 
laud, they were every where overthrown in Scotland 
by bloody battles, and at last dnven out of the hing- 
dom. ‘The Saxon and Danish monarchs who then 
governed England were not more successful against 
the Scots, who maintained their freedom and “inde- 
pendency, not only against foreigners, but against 
their own kings, when they thought them endan- 
gered. ‘The feudal law was introduced among them 
by Malcolm II. 

Malcolm LIE, commonly called Maleoini Can- 
more from two Gaehe words which signify a large 
head, but most probably from his great capacity, 
was the eighty-sixth king of Scotland, from Fergus 
I. the supposed founder of the monarchy ; the forty- 
seventh from its restorer, Fergus I1.; and the twen- 
ty-second from kenneth LF. who conquered the 
kingdom of the Picts. Every reader who is ac- 
quainted with the tragedy of Macbeth, as written 
by the inimitable Shakespeare, who keeps close to 
the facts delivered by historians, can be no stranger 
to the fate of Malcolm’s father, and his own history, 
previous to-his mounting the throue in the year 


1057. Me was a wise and magnanimous prince, 
and in bo respect inferior to his contemporary, the 
Norman conqueror, with whom he was often at 
war. fle married Margaret, daughter to Idward, 
surnamed the Outlaw, son to IMdmund Sronside, 
king of England. By the death of her brother 
Edgar Atheling, the Saxon right to the crown of 
E gland devolved upon the posterity of that prin- 
cess, who was one of the wisest and worthiest wo- 
men of the age; and her dangliter Maud was ac- 
cordingly married to Henry 1. of England. Mal- 
colm, ufter a glorious reign, was killed, with his 
son, treacherously, it is saul, at the siege of Aln- 
wick, by the besieged. : 

Maicolm §11. was succeeded by his brother Do- 
nald Vil. and he was dethroned by Duncan I, 
whose legitimacy was disputed. ‘Uhey were suc- 
eveded by Edgar, the son ot Malcolm LL. who was 
a wise unt valiaot prince; he was succeeded by 
Alexander 1. aud upon his death David L, mounted 
the thove. Natwithstandmg the endeavours of 
soe histcrians to conceal what they cannot deny, 
(we mean the glaies cf this reign) it yet appears, 
that David was one ot the greatest prices of Ins 
age, whether we regard him as a man, a warrior, or 
a legislator. ‘The noble actious he performed in the 
service of his neice, the empress Mand, in her 
competition with king Stephen for the English 
crown, give us the highest idea of his virtues, as 
they could be the result only of duty and principle. 
To him Ilenry EL. the mglitiest prince of his age, 
owed his crown; and his possessions in England, 
joined to the kingdom of Scotland, placed David’s 
power nearl¥ on an equality with that of Eugland, 
when centined to this island. Elis actions and ad- 
ventures, and the resontces he always found m_ his 
own courage, prove him to have been a hero of the 
first rank. If he appeared to be too lavish to 
churchmen, and in his religious enduwinents, we 
are to consider these were the only means by which 
he could civilize his kingdom; and the code of laws 
we have already mentiontd to have been drawn up 
by him, do Ins memory immortal honour. ‘They 
are suid to have been compiled under his inspection 
by learned men, whom he assembled from all parts 
of Europe m his magnificent abbey of Melross.— 
Tle was succeeded by Ins grandson Malcolm 1V. 
and he by William, surnamed frem his valour, the 
Lich. Wilham’s sun Alexander IL. was succeeded 
in 1249 by Alexander II]. who was a good king. 
He married tirst, Margaret daughter to Efenry ILL. 
of Englatd, by whom be had Alexander, the prince 
who married the carl of Flanders’ daughter; David, 
and Margaret who married [lungowan, or, as some 
cull him, Eric, son to Magnus LV. king of Norway, 
who bore to him a daughter named Margaret, com- 
mwuly called the Maiden of Norway; in whom 
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| king William’s whole posterity failed, and the 
crown of Scotland returned to the descendants of 
David earl of Hiintingdon, brother to king Malcolm 
LV. and king Wilham., 

We have been the more particular in this detail, 
because it was productive of great events. Upon 
the death of Alexander ILL. John Bahol, who was 
great-grandson to David earl of Huntingdon, by his 
eldest danghter Margaret, aud Robert Bruce, (grand- 

her to the great king Robert Bruce) grandson to 

the same earl of Huntingdon, by Ins youngest 
daughter Isabel, became competitors for the crown 
of Scotlind. ‘The laws of succession, which were 
not then so well established im England as they are 
at present, render the case very disagrecable. ~ Both 
parties were almost equally matehed in interest; 
but after a confused interregnum of some yeurs, the 
great nobility agreed in referring the decision to 
Edward I. of England, the most polite, ambitions 
prince of his age. fle accepted the office of ar- 
biter; but having long had an eye to the crown of 
Scotland, he revived some obsolete absurt claims 
of its dependency upon that of England; and tind- 
ing that Bahol was disposed to hold it by that dis- 
graceful tenure, Edward awarded it to him; but 
afterwards dethroned him, and treated him as a 
slave, without Baliol’s resenting it. 

After this, Edward used many endeavours to an- 
nex their crown to his own, which were often de- 
feated ; and though Edward fora short time made 
himself master of Scotland, yet the Scots were 
ready to revolt against him on every favourable op- 
portimity. Those of them who were so zealously 
uttached to the imdependency of their own country, 
as to be resolved to hazard every thing for it, were 
indeed but few, coupared to those in the interest of 
Edward and Bahol, which was the same; and for 
some time they were obliged to temporize. Edward 
availed himself of their weakness and his own power. 
He accepted of a formal surreuder of the crown of 
Bahol, to whom he allowed a pension, but detained 
him in England; and sent every nobleman in Scot- 
Jand, whom he in the Jeast suspected, to different 
plisons in or uear London. He then forced the 
Scots to sign instraments of their subjection to lim, 
and most barbarously carried off or destroyed all 
the monuments of their history, and the evidences 
of their independency, and particularly the famous 
fatidical or prophetic stone, which is stall to be seen 
im Westminster abbey. 

‘These severe proceedings, while they rendered 
the Seots sensible of their slavery, revived in them 
the ideas of theirfreedom; and Udward finding their 
spirits were not to be subdued, endeavoured to ca- 
ress them, and affected to treat them on a footing of 
equahty with his own subjects, by projecting an 

' wmion, the chief articles of which have gince taken 
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place between the two kingdoms. The Scottish 
patriots treated this project with disdain, and united 
under the brave William Wallace, the truest hero of 
his age, to expel the English, Wallace performed 
‘actions that entitled him to eternal honour, in exe- 
cuting this scheme. Being however no more than 
a private gentleman, aud his popularity daily iu- 
creasing, the Scottish nobility (among whom was 
Robert Bruce, the son of the first competitor) began 
to suspect that he had an eye upon the crown, 
especially after he had defeated the earl of Surrey, 
Edward’s viceroy of Scotland, in the battle of Stir- 
Jing, and had reduced the garrisons of Berwick and 
Roxburgh, and was declared by the states of Scot- 
land their protector. ‘Their jealousy operated so 
far, that they formed violent cabals against the brave 
Wallace. Edward, upon this, ouce more invaded 
Scotland, at the head of the most nmnerous and best 
disciplined army England had ever seen, for it con- 
sisted of 80,000 foot, 3000 horsemen completely 
armed, and 4000 light armed; and was attended by 
a fleet to supply it with provisions. ‘These, besides 
the troops who jomed him in Scotland, formed an 
irresistible body: Edward, however, was obliged to 
divide it, reserving the command of 40,000 of his 
best troops to himself. With these he attacked the 
Scottish army under Wallace at Falkirk, while their 
disputes ran so high, that the brave regent was de- 
serted by Cumming, the most powerful nobleman in 


Scotland, and at the head of the best division of his, 


countrymen. Wallace, whose troops did not ex- 
ceed 30,000, being thus betrayed, was defeated with 
vast loss, but made an orderly retreat; during which 
the found means to have a conference with Bruce, 
and to convince him of his error in joining with 
Edward. Wallace still continued in arms, and per- 
formed many gallant actions against the English; 
but was betrayed into the hands of Edward, who 
most ungenerously put him to death at London, as 
a traitor; but he dicd himself as he was preparing 
to renew his invasion of Scotland with a still more 
desolating spirit of ambition, after having destroyed 
160,000 of her inhabitants. 

Bruce diced soon aficr the batile at Falkirk; but 
not before he had inspired his son, who was a 
prisoner at large about the English court, with the 
glorious resolution of vindicating his own rights, 
and his country’s indepencency. He escaped from 
London, and with his own hand killed Cumming, 
for his attachment to Edward; and after collecting 
a. few patriots, among whom were his own four 
brothers, he assumed the crown, but was defeated 
by the English (who had a great army in Scotland) 
at the battle of Methven. After nis defeat, he fled 
with one or two friends to the Western Isles and 
parts of Scotland, where his fatigues and sufferings 
were as inexpressible, as the courage with which he 


and his few friends bore them (the lord Douglas 
especially) was incredible. ‘Though his wife and 
daughters were sent prisoners to England, where the 
best of his friends and two of lis brothers were put 
to death, yet such was his persevering spirit, thar he 
recovercd all Scotland excepting the castle of Stir- 
lig, and improved every advantage that was given 
him by the dissipated conduct of Edward If. who 
raised an army more numerous and better appointed 
still than that of his father, to make a total conquest 
of Scotland. It is said that it consisted of 100,000: 
men; this is supposed to be an exaggerated compu- 
tation: however, it is admitted that the army of 
Bruce did not exceed 30,000; but all of them heroes, 
who had been bred up in a detestation of tyranny. 

Edward, who was not deficient in pomit of cou- 
rage, led this mighty host towards Stirling, then be- 
sieged by Bruce, who had chosen with the greatest 
judgment a camp near Bannockburn. ‘The chief 
officers under Edward were, the earls of Gloucester, 
Hereford, Pembroke, and Sir Giles Agenton. ‘Those 
under Bruce were, his own brother Sir Edward, 
who, next to himself, was reckoned to be the best 
knight in Scotland; his nephew Randolpl earl of 
Murray, and the lord Walter, high-steward of Scot- 
land. Ydward’s attack of the Scottish army was 
exceeding furious, and required all the courage and 
firmness of Bruce and his friends to resist it, which 
they did so effectually, that they gained one of the 
most complete victories that is recorded in history, 
The great loss of the English fell upoi the bravest 
part of their troops, who were led on by Edward in 
person against Bruce himself. The Scottish writers 
make the loss of the English amount to 50,000 
men. Be that as it will, there certainly never was a 
more total defeat, though the conquerors lost 4000. 
The flower of the English nobility were either killed 
or taken prisoners. Their camp, which was im- 
mensely rich, and calculated for the purpose rather 
of atriumph than a compaign, fell into the bands of 
the Scots ; and Edward himself, with a few followers, 
favoured by the goodness of their horses, were pur- 
sued by Douglas to the gates of Berwick, from 
whence he escaped in a fishing-boat. ‘his great 
decisive battle happened im the year 1314. 

The remainder of Robert’s reign was a serics of 
the most glorious successes: and so well did his 
nobility understand the principles of civil liberty, 
and so unfettered were they by religious conside- 
rations, that, in a letter they sent to the pore, they 
acknowledged that they had set aside Baliol for de- 
basing the crown by holding it of England; and 
that they would do the same by Robert, if he should’ 
make the like attempt. Robert having thus delivered 
Scotland, sent his brother Edward to Treland, at» 
the head of an army, with which he conquered the 
greatest part of that kingdom, and was procliumed. 
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its king; but by exposing himself too much he was 
killed. Robert, before his death, which happened 
in 1328, made an advantageous peace with England, 
and when he died, he was acknowledged to be in- 
disputably the greatest hero of his age. 

The glory of the Scots may be said to have been 
in its zenith under Robert f. who was sueceeded by 
his son David I]. He was a virtuous prince, but 
his abilities, both in peace and war, were eclipsed 
by lis brother in-law and enemy Edward [11]. of 
England, whose sister he married. Edward, who 
wus as keen as any of his predecessors upon tbe 
conquest of Scotland, espoused the cause of Bull, 
son to Bahol, the original eompetitor. His progress 
was at first amazingly rapid, and he and Wdward 
defeated the royal party in many bloody battles; but 
Baliol was at last driven out of his usurped king- 
dom by the Scottish patriots. Davitt had the mis- 
fortune to be taken prisoner by the English at the 
battle of Durham: and after continuing above 
eleven years in captivity, he paid 100,000 marks for 
his ransom, and died in peace without issue, in the 
year 1371. 

The crown of Scotland then devolved upon the 
family of Stuart, by its head having been married to 
the daughter. of Robert I. The first king of that 
name was Robert II. a wise and brave prince. He 
was succeeded by his son Robert IIL. whose age and 
infirmities disqnalitied him from reigning; so that 
he was foreed to trust the government to his brother, 
the duke of Albany, an ambitions prince, who seems 
to have had an eye to the crown for his own family. 
Robert, upon this, attempted to send his second son 
to France; but he, was most ungenerously inter- 
cepted by Henry LV. of England; and, after suffer- 
ing a loug captivity, he was obliged to pay an exor- 
bitantransom. During the imprisonment of James, 
in England, thé military glory of the Scots was 
carried to the greatest height in Franee, where they 
supported that tottcling monarchy against England, 
and the generals obtained some of the first titles of 
the hingdom. 

James, the first of that name, upon his return to 
Scotland, discovered great talents for government, 
enacted many wise laws, and was beloved by his 
people. He had reccived an exeellent edueation in 
England during the reigns of Henry LV. and VY. 
where he saw the fendal system refined from many 
of the imperfections which still adhered to it in his 
own kingdom; he determined therefore to abridge 
the overgrown power of the nobles, and to recover 
such lands as had been unjustly wrested from the 
crown durmg his minority and the preeeding reigns ; 
but the execution of these designs cost him his lite, 
he being murdered in bis bed by some of his ehief 
nobility in 1437, and the 44th year of his age. 
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A long minority suceceded ; but James 1]. would 
probably have equalled the greatest of bis ancestors 
both in warlike and civil virtues, had he not been 
suddenly killed by the accidental bursting of a can- 
non, in the thirteenth year of his age, as he was be- 
sieging the castle of Roxburgh, which was defended 
by the English. . 

Suspicion, indolence, immoderate attachments to’ 
females, and many of the crrors of a female mind, 
are visihle in the conduct of James II1. and his tur- 
bulent reign was closed by a rehellion of his sub- 
jects, being slain in battle in 1488, aged thirty-five. 

His son, James [V. was: the most aceomplished 
prince of the age; he was naturally generous and 
brave; he loved magnificence, he delighted in war, 
and was eager to obtain fame. He cneouraged and 
protected the commcree of his suhjeets, so that they 
greatly increased in riches ; and the court of James, 
at the time of his marriage with Henry VIL’s 
daughter, was splendid and respectable. Even this 
alliance could not cure him of his family distemper, 
a predileetion for the French, in whose cause he 
rashly entered, and was killed, with the flower of his’ 
nobility, by the English, in the battle of Flodden, 
auno 1513, and the fortieth year of his age. 

The minority of his son, James V. was long and 
turbulent: and when he grew up, he married two: 
French ladies; the first being daughter to the king 
of Franee, and the latter of the house of Guise. He 
instituted the court of session, enacted many salutary 
laws, and greatly promoted the trade of Scotland, 
particularly the working of the mmes. At this time 
the balance of power was so equally poised between’ 
the contending princes of Europe, that James’s 
friendship was eourted by the pope, the empcror, 
the king of France, and his imele, Henry VIII. of 
England, from all which he received magnificent 
presents. But James took little share in foreign 
affairs; he seemed ’rather to imitate his predecessors 
in their attempts to humble the nobility; and the 
doctrines. of the Reformation begining to be pro- 
pagated in Scotland, he gave way, at the instigatien 
of the elergy, to a religious persecution, though it 
is generally believed, that, had he lived longer, he 
would have seized all the chureh revenues, in imi- 
tation of Henry. Tlowever, having rather slighted 
some friendly overtures made hun by the king of 
England, and thereby given great umbrage to that 
prince, a war at length broke out between them.— 
A large army under the command of the duke of 
Norfolk, entered Scotland, and ravaged the country 
north of the Tweed. After this short expechtion, 
the English army retired to Berwick, Upon this the 
king of Scotland sent 10,000 men to the western 
borders, who entered Enghind at Solway Frith; and 
he himself followed them at a short distance, ready 
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to join them upon occasion. But he soon after gave 
great offence to the nobility, and the army, by im- 
prudently depriving their general, lord Maxwell, of 
his commission, and conferring the command on 
Oliver Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was his 
favourite. The army were so much disgusted with 
this alteration, that they were ready to disband, 
when a small body of English horse appeared, not 
exceeding five hundred. A panic seized the Scots, 
who imniediately took to flight, supposimg them- 
selves to be attacked by the whole body of the 
English army. The English horse, seeing’ thein 
fice with such precipitation, closely pursued them, 
and slew great numbers, ‘taking prisoners seven 
lords, two hundred gentlemen, and eight hundred 
soldiers, with twenty-four pieces of ordnance.— 
This disaster so much affected king James, that it 
threw him into a fit of illness, of which he soon 
after diced on the 14th of December, 1542. 

His danghter and successor, Mary, was but a few 
hours old at the time of ber father’s death. Her 
beauty, her misconduct, aud her misfortune, are 
alike famous in history. It is sufficient here to say, 
that during her minotity, and while she was wife to 
Francis IL. of France, the Reformation advanced in 
Scotland: that being called to the throne of her 
ancestors while a widow, she married her own cou- 
sin german, the lord Darnley, whose untimely death 
hath given rise to so much controversy. The con- 
sequence of her husbaud’s death, and of her mar- 
riage witl Bothwell, who was considered as_ his 
murderer, was an imsurrection of her subjects, from 
whom she fled into England, where she was unge- 
nerously detained a prisoner for eighteen years; and 
afterwards, on motives of her state policy, beheaded 
by queen Elizabeth, in 1587, in the forty-sixth year 
of her age. 

Mary’s son, James VI. of Scotland, succeeded in 
right of his blood from Heury VII. upon the death 
ef queen Elizabeth, to the English crown, after 
ehewing considerable abilities in the government of 
Scotland. 
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‘This union of the two crowns, in fact, . 
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destroyed the independency, as it impoverished the 
people of Scotland; for the seat of government be- 
lug removed to England, their trade was checked, 
their agriculture neglected, and their gentry obliged 
to seek for bread in other countries. James, after 
a splendid, but troublesome reign over his three 
kingdoms, left them in 1625, to his son, the unfor- 
tunate Charles I, That prince, by his despotic princi- 
ples and couduct, induced both his Scottish and Eng- 
lish subjects to take up arms against him: and indeed, 
it was in Scotland that the sword was first drawa 
against Charles. But when the royal party was 
totally defeated in England, the king put himself into 
the power of the Scottish army; they at first treated 
him with respect, but afterwards delivered-him ap 
to the English parliament, on condition of their 
paying 400,000 ~pounds to the Scots, which was 
said to be due to them for arrears. However, the 
Scots afterwards made several bloody but unsuccess- 
ful attempts to restore his son Charles II. That 
prince was finally defeated by Cromwell, at the 
battle of Worcester, 1651, alter which, to the time 
of lis restoration, the commonwealth of England 
and the protector gave law to Scotland. We huve, 
ur another place, touched on the most material 
parts of Charles’s reign, aud that of his deluded 
brother, James VII. of Scotland, and LI. of Eng- 
land, as well as of king William, who was so far 
from being a friend to Scotland, that, relying on 
his royal word to her parliament, she was brought 
to the brink of ruin. 

The state of parties in England at the accession 
of queen Anne was such, that the Whigs once more 
had recourse to the Scots, and offered them their 
own terins, if they would agrce.to the incerporate 
Union as it now stands. ft was long before the 
Scottish parliament would listen to the proposal; 
but at last, partly from conviction, and_ partly 
through the force of money distributed among the 
needy nobility, it was agreed to; since which event 
the history of Scotland becomes, in a great miea- 
sure, the same with that of Eugland. 
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